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BAND  OF  HOPE  RECORD. 


THE  EDITOR'S  FBELUDE, 

HoNOUB  to  our  predecessor !    He  devoted  valuable  time  to  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine,  and  did  good  service  to  the  temperance 
cause.     Invited  to  occupy  the  editorial  chair,  we  consented,  in 
the  expectation  that  we  may  thus  promote  the  spread  of  truth 
and  virtue.     We   contemplate  our  duties  with  pleasure.    To 
expound  the  principles,  and  to  rehearse  the  progress  of  Bands 
of  Hope,  will  be  a  labour  of  love.     No  doubt  we  shall  meet 
with  diffix^ulties.     We  shall  not  be  able  to  please  everybody, 
nor  wiU  it  be  in  our  power  to  present  faultless  pages.    Bat 
we  purpose  endeavouring  to  discharge  our  duties  with  courtesy, 
and  to  make  the  Record  an  organ  which  none  of  our  friends 
will  be  ashamed  to  own  as  an  exponent  of  their  views.     We 
shall   aspire   to  lead  our  juvenile  friends  into  the  beautiful 
paths  of  knowledge,  goodness,  and  peace ;  to  aid  parents  and 
teachers  in  their  efforts  to  raise  a  sober  generation  ;  to  vindicate 
our  principles  when  attacked ;  to  stimulate  fellow-workers  to 
more  zealous  action ;  and  to  furnish  the  means  of  temperance 
culture  on  a  Christian  basis.     We  do  not  cherish  any  jealousy 
of  similar  periodicals.     May  they  prosper  abundantly !    Frpm 
us    they   will   ever   receive  a  kind  word.     Never  will  these 
pages  bear  the  imprint  of  ungenial  language.     We  recognize 
the  law  of  love.     It  came  from  the  Everlasting  Father.     We 
owe  it  our  homage.     As  a  Divine  Law  it  shall  be  our  guide. 
We  ask  for  sympathy.    We  seek  co-operation.    Books,  essays, 
poems,  accounts  of  festivals,  anecdotes,  reports,    and  sketches 
of  good  men  who  died  in  honour,  may  be  sent  to  us,  arid  we 
will  do  our  best  to  use  them.     Young  men  and  women  who 
wish  to  engage  in  Bands  of  Hope  may  write  to  us,  and  we 
will  cheerf\illy  remember  them  when  arranging  our  monthly 
numbers.      Secretaries  may  rely  on  our  desire  to  help  them 
in  their  arduous  duties,  and  all  who  are  willing  to  work,  find 
long  to  know  how  to  begin,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  ns. 
We  have  said  all  we  have  in  our  hearts.    Let  ns  arise,  an4 


veirve  «tr  geoiemtion  acewdiag  to  &e  will  of  God.  We  are 
pledged  in  a  noble  ehtite  I  Happy  the  man  who  does  his  dntj 
in  the  ttarne  of  the  Gr^t  Master,  ^ho  "  went  about  doing 
good." 

PiAINTJUTHS  PLAINLY  PUT.' 
Bt  THi  Rtvi  NEWMAN  HALL,  LL.B. 
Among  other  depar^ente  p{  ueefulnees  is  the  temperaace 
ent^rpi;i^.  Th^  iO^tJ*^^  i^  W  t^ue  multitudes  'ready  to 
pensh*  41kroQ»h  strozig  drink.,  AJI  England  approved  of  the 
^ffi>rt  ito  save  the  one  hundred  and  fiftj  men  of  the  Frauklin 
e^^editioQ.  It  Was  worth  while  to  expend  money,  to  endure 
Iktigne,'fo  risk  daliger,  in  order  to  rescue  even  bo  small  a  num- 
iter'  of  oiiT  brethren.  ^  Should  not  aQ  England  approve  still 
moretW  efibrt  to.  aave  600,000  drundarde,  60,000  of  whom 
evet^  year  ^ter  a  driipkard\ grave,  a  drunkard's  eternity? 
^it  less. desiring  of  sympathy  because  its  objects  are  perisb- 
ing^atour  very  doors,  becau^  it  tends  to  preserve  rather  than 
imperil  the  health  and  life  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  requires 
only  the  giving  up  of. a  trifling  sensual  indulgence,  and  the 
courage  of  iiou-compliance  with  prevailing  but  perilous  social 
customs?  The  misery  caused  by  drink,  surpasses  all  the  suffer- 
ing endured  by  the  victims  of  Arctic  discovery.  By  far  the 
greater  half  of  the  paupurisni,  insaaityy  and  crime  which  pre- 
vail, are  traceable, to  it.  It  degrades  its  slaves  below  the 
brutes.  This  very  week  I  wiis.with  a  poor  woman  whose  hua- 
banil  bad  left  her,  with  hec  children,  tp  starve-  Her  baby  was 
oiily  nine  days  old  when  he  came  home  drunk,  and,  without 
any  provocation,  stnicli  her  with  a  bludgeon,  which  broke  h&p 
teeth  and'  rendered  her  insensible.  Then  he  dragged  her  out 
of  bed,  down  stairs,  and  with  only  her  night-dress  on,  pushed 
l^r  iotp.  tne  street,-,  where  she  w:as  ibund  insensible  by  the 
^(uioe  ^n  a  dark  Vmter'^  mgbt.  We  talk  abont  drink  being 
briitali^ini;,  There^fs  na.bpite  in  creation  that  ener  did  so 
yile  a  tibin^.^  Su&h  de^  fir?  coust«igAlj  oocurnng.  O,  the 
^^^,W<>es  of  thousands. of  ^riti^hhp.QKS.  and  hearts  tbcough 
OQuk  I  ^  who  can  tell  the  ravages  made  by  it  in  the  Christian 
CffiuK^i'  "More,  professors  have.  made,  ship  wreck  of  faith  .under 
itis  inflttence'ihaii  under'  all  others  ;  and  ministers  of  learning 
tC&3  eloqn^ce,  have  fallen  on  this  slippery  ground,  to  the  incal- 


culable  injury  of  immortal  souls.  Strong  drink  is  the  chief 
incentive  to  Sabbath  breaking  and  irreligion.  The  congrega- 
tions  of  the  London  gin-palaces  this  daj,  far  out-number  all 
those  of  our  churches  and  chapels. 

What  can  be  done?  By  sermons,  lectures,  tracts,  let  us 
warn  against  drunkenness.  But  many  are  sure  to  become 
drunkards,  and  drunkards  in  almost  all  cases  must  continue  so, 
unless  they  altogether  abstain.  For  them  total  abstinence  is  a 
necessity.  Let  us  then  urge  it.  But  will  not  our  persuasion 
be  more  influential  if  backed  by  our  own  example  ?  The  giene* 
ral  custom  of  drinking  makes  abstinence  additionally  difficult  to 
those  who  have  acquired  the  habit.  Shall  we  not  lessen  tKe 
difficulty  which  thus  hinders  the  reformation  of  the  drunkard, 
by  abating  the  custom  ?  If  the  tide  is  carrying  away  its  vic- 
tims, do  we  not  render  escape  easier,  by  checking  its  force  or 
creating  a  contrary  eddy  ?  Somie  ask  if  there  is  any  sin  io 
drinking.  I  reply,  "Is  there  any  sin  in  abstaining?*'  Suppose 
you  could  not  atford  to  buy  wine,  or  that  it  made  yoii  ill,  or 
was  unpalatable,  you  would  not  feel  bound  to  take  it.  Aie 
you  then  not  justided  in  giving  It  up  for  the  benefit  of  youjr 
ffellow-men? 

This  is  the  principle  of  Temperance  Societies.  Bands  of 
Hope  are  designed  especially  for  the  young.  It  is  easier  to 
avoid  bad  hfabits' than  to  break  them.  "  The  boys  of  our  Sunday 
School  are  temptfed  to  drink  on  the  'first  day  they  enter  the 
v^orkshop.  tTnless  trained  to  total  abstinence,  it  Is  almost  a 
moral  certaiilty  that  they  are  at  the  very  outset  overcome. 
Self-respect  gone,  they  are  carried  away  by  the  stream.  To 
teach  thiem  to'  drink  but  to  be  on  their  guard,'  is  in  the  present 
age,  to  place,  them  "oil  a  steep  icy  slope,  and  bid^' them  not  fall 
down  the  precipice.  Is  it  not  wiser  to  encourage  them  to  keep 
ont  of  danger's  reach  ?  ;  ;/    ';' 

Children  are  often  instrumental  in  the  rescue"  of  their 
parents.  A  little  boy  in  our  Band  of  Hope  was  told  by  his 
ibtfaer  to  fetch  sbnie.beer.  "I  will  go  if  ypii  say' 1  must, 
fkther;  but,  please  don*t  send  me.'"  **^D6  what  F  tell  you.'* 
**  Well,  father,  th^  I  will  go;  but  I  have  been  saving  up  this 
siitpence,  aiid  if  you  won't  send  me  I  will  give  it  you."  The 
ikther^s  heart  was  softened.  "  My  boy,  I  Will'not  send  you  for 
the  "beer,  and  I  will  go  with  you  to  your  next  meeting.**  He 
signed  the  pledge,  and  became  a  reguliar  attendant  at  church. 
The  bledsing  of  him  who  was  rieady  to  perish  fell  upon  that 
little  boy. 


Do  not  say  you  hare  no  influence.  AH  have  some.  A 
gentleman  lecturing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  Baid — 
"  Everybody  has  influence, HfiSStQkETchild,"  pointing  to  a  little 
girl  in  her  father's  arms.  "  That'atrue^"  cried  tbe.m»n..  At 
the  close  he  said  to  the  tedtnrer,  "  I  beg  yo'ur  pardou,  sir ;  but 
I  could  not  help  speaEing/  I  was  a  druntard ;  but  as  I  did 
not  like  to  go  fp^%tp|i>{ic;^ppflq  aipi^B,  J-^^^tcj^iaiTy  this  child. 
As  I  approached  the  public  house  one  night,  bearing  a  great 
noise  inside,  she  said,  'Ifttin^t'^,'  fetfiei^'  '  Hold  your  tongue, 
child.'  '  Pleaae,  father,  don't  go.'  '  Holiyour  tOBgue,  I  say.' 
Presently  I  felt  a  b^  Uir  Etk  .<m  my,  cheek.  I  wiuld  not  go  a 
Step  fnirther,  sir,  I  turned  TOnudjaDd^^irant  homt,  and  have 
nerer  been  in  a  publicrbauae-Biitoc^  thank  Godfiw  I(!  I  am  now 
a  happy  man,  sir — atid  tiiis-little^^ri.'h.ditDe'it  iS,  and  when 
you  said  that  ifavciiiili«iihaii.iafiiiei>e^  I'Doiildn^  help  saying 
'  That's  true,  sir.'" 

All  have  infioiaiaii  "-Ifijuu^dD  atA'OBa  it  to  dibcourage  the 
drinking  customs  which  lead  so  many  to  ruin,  are  you  not  using 
it  in  their  support?  'W^'ate' fihfuii^  «t  the'Wpe  of  total 
abstinence.  DJi''!Bb('p«Il'ia-tfe  opposite  aireelioir.  Apply  to 
this  cose  the  Aposttt's  ■wi^^^^iM.'HMu^'  Are  mWful  to  me, 
but  all  things  are  dMi'  W^di^t."  ':  "  If^  good  neither  to  eat 
flesh  nor  to  drink  Wlnti;- 'nW 'tejtlfln^  teKireby  thy  brother 
Btumbleth,  is  o£rende^-^^"t«)^e'''J^«fbk'.'' ^  Otve  tip  a  paltry 
indulgence,  howfftftii'  ika6oi&f'ia'y'6iir^  daee,  for  ihe  sake  of 
others;  and  thu8''0i>"d|l^>IM'  M  'k'w«^  -which 'will  cause 
multitudes  "  ready  to  perish,"  tq  bless  you,  and  man^  a  widow's 
heart  to  sing  forjoy."'""^'' "" ''^'''' 

I  need  not  say  th^t't&|»^n<^'  any  niore  than  cleanliness,  or 
veracity,  or  honesty,  iS  ^j^lii^,'"  fCeeto^sm  alone  cannot 
save  the  souL  No  ( '^"'^Here'te'noie  'ither  name"  but  that  of 
Jesus  whereby  we  can  tie "  sliVed.'"  'fi&t  JriinkeDness  keeps 
thousands  from  the'^cltf^L  " 'Atid  absiinendb  hits  been  the  means 
of  bringing  thouBaud8"to  Bsi^  i6  ft  tind  eiiiblice  li  The  love 
of  Christ  prompta'M'fn  iUig'^er^trise.  And  'ct^it'h  confidence 
we  can  ask  tlie  help  of  Him  who  taught  us  to  "  take  up  the 
cross,"  and  who  is  "not  willing  that  any  aliould  perish."  God 
bless  the  temperance  cause  !  God  help  ihc  perishing  drunkard! 
Assist  ua  O  Lord,  in  tliL^,  and  "  in  all  our  doings  with  thy 
most  gracious  favour,  and  further  us  with  tliy  continual  help, 
that  in  all  our  works,  begun,  continued,  and  ended  in  Thee,  wc 
may  glorify  thy  holy  Name,  and  finally  by  thy  mercy  obtain 
everlaating  life,  through  Jesua  Christ  our  Lord. 


—J .^ ^  j^         J 

*--1-1««PW9¥    b  h  a 

lOarbngbCb^berfnp^ifnjne         ^1  o 

.Al^a^a  iy«i  tlmigdBd  (tfi3  btf^  1  <     nds  I 

Warti:^  of  dor  boaMant  bv^  a 

Ufa;  IstrutfBliketut  l«>Ui£B:  -a  (qq  il  a 

JOtu!  lUudeJJiewtv  nliitd  ariiViin^*^         ^  "        X 
Nor  our  resolu  on  shake,  b  T 

ta  tiatB  aaie^isoni  ^e^dto  facndb  a      n     J' 

u      ain   b 

SmUW?  t^  ig"  truffltjKSaWh  go  (1      B    ad 

a      B^tf'WSa*^**^^!"^  oSfWd     a  on  d    B 

(lien        Of#»Hjd   nl*.Wi»t  tfl.»if*4ei  J   Idm  ie 

\)ur  brSgl  Uanne    o      uBwa^^^^^    „^  ^"^^ 

3"n  ho       W"3q  !¥  ''7  ^c??tff jtflpd  ^tr.^      „^  q         3  ^ 


Un     ,n  e  sball    e 
F     mucH  su    ea 


..-1  /   ;  »    ■      .   ■  ■  •'  V'  '■-.    A 


•  •■• 
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SONG  OP  THll  RECLAIMED.  *GNE'SGaiLD. 

■-■'j  /'  ■  ^. /..'.■  1  ■      <     ■    ■.;.•,■/>•.■■'    '/ 
There  was  a  time  wh^  fatherquafTd    . 

The  8oul-}4Qat?G(?iPf  dpiat    --      ^    •        '..k 
There  was  a  time  when  fa|l^r[.J9liKl4>  i  hkvK 

Upon  perdJitipivs-briBk}  .    .]j-?:\- -^.wtf  y^'i 
But  God  be  th^tik'^  \^  >  ■iP^i^^.jgr,QVPi    .u;  >. 

Hath  signed  the  pledge,  and  now 
No  long«p  ^pfdlor  marks  Bis'  cfec^k,   '  '  • 

Nor  frenzy  Burns  hislirow.    *      ■    > 

There  was  a  time  wh6n,  as  his  st^p 

We  heard'ti^Km  the  stafr, 
A  terror  started  in  our  hearts,        • 

On  molher^i  feoe  deSjwlH* ;      • 
When  his  strong  «nli  was  ^^ti  raised, 

To  deal  Ihe  cruel  blow, 
And  curses  trembled  ;pn  his.lip^ 

As  she  was  stricken  low. 

^  :,.»••..-■    ■ 

.1 

Oh  I  heavenly  chiemge! — at  his  approacli. 

Now,  jby  thrills  througti  our  hearts  ; 
Sweet  smiles  light  mother'fij  couhtenaiice. 

Though  oft  a  teardrop  starts ; . '  ^    , 

She  meets  him  at  the  threshold  now,  ^ 

And  lip  to  iip  is  prest ; 
Kind  words  are  bfeatRM  in  fondest  tones. 

And  all  is  bright  and  blest. 

•    •..•.£'.    .1/1  ■-  .•"■;    -  I       .  ■    ■, 

Each  sabbath  morning  with  the  sun, 
He  rises  tb  prepare  ^ 

Himself,  and  early  kiids  os  to  ' 
^bdlbsaarfedhdiiiie'dfpfra/f;    ' 

And  as  h^  iltipfriicattilg'kiH^di^         r 
I  often  hmar>i{Q  ^ay,  ,^ 

^\  .A^l^^adgUty,  twi?|a.  th^  ^i:unj(Murd^s.  hern  t. . 
6 !.  jenQh  1^9)^  I^br^,  ti^  way/* 

.        .  .'.•*■.  '*      .      '      1   .^     f        ■  .         -  _ 
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A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

JOHX  OOPELAND. 

There  is  a  &iend,  a  gentle  friend, 
vi  '  Jtsd«ari3rt&"flfo*o«i^'^.J":i:i^:  ^liiT   10  ^K08 
Whose  deep  affection  ne'er  can  end — 

ExhauBtleaibaa'theris^'^''   -'^'^i  ^•-  ''^''  '-^oiiT 
Alas!  loft  have ^i^^^'^ltir'lietili;/'''''  -^^^ 

And  disobej^d  hMf  ^1;^     «    :  ,;  <ir^    ..:»:lt 
Yet,  with  affection  griertiPAnd't^wi; '  '<i  '  '  f^ 

She  loves^  Shfe  iotcfe  ilib  Wtffli^^^^  "^  f^'^»  ^J^T 

With  watchful  c«i?e,i|n^'^4»diiy^  oTl 

My  in&ntjear.a,»|pe,J>l€jfi3^^,jl  ^:s'(i..ji  j./Zl 
At  itiom  to  clothe,  to  feed,  and  teach; 

Atnight|^.a0q*h«  Wfl^^ja^'J  a  -/iv/  -.fo.'X 
In  future,  as  the  p^  r^'U  ft^Wrrcy .f  ^  /f 

My  welfare  tQ^fuJfi|i;nfo  /li  k«JT/j1c^  luT-yj  A 
While  every  hour  ada4:a§fesfe|J|  pfggf^joi  ,,o 

Sholoy.e«t-.eIpi^ipv^-JB(i€itflftiVf>''^''  -^^^   J-xlYf 

This  precious  friend,. this  .constant  fnend, ,     . 

With  love  8  undyinff  namie,  ,      . 

Is  found  m  every  perfect  home, 

ru  ne  er  f9^^<^^^^t^.,<^  SK.i^Jl ,  uoVS. 

My  own  warm  h^t  .to  chulrT—  r       *       a 
Throngh  tim|^ii4^ch^ai}gej^t|i^^^^ 

ru  love,  111  love  her  stm.,       .,    f  ^^ 

ANNIVERSARY  HYMN. 

Another  year  has  r9%.Jjtfi,;w^d»,,n  oTl 
We  still  ara^wE^^l^vi^  jfeftnAf^.tjrll 
All  our  6eaXfpa^^ia.,y^^fif^.Wi^er^,|^^, 
We  greet  wfth,^M3T^;^ftl»lei|Ti  .,  hnA 

Thanks  that  ve  li)(6fet,  i'  f  otf ihlful  i^nS,  , 
All  pied'^dd  iri'JiikrC^iitf  j^in^&'Hi 
With  ho^  eihte,  ^d^mfads  Ij^t  4e^^^ 
From  every  path  of  vice  we  flee. 


■*     f 


f   ■ 


t 

r  ' 


We  seek  for  morals  just  and  pare, 
Which  will  our  future  good  ensure ; 
For  virtue,  temper«ice,  and  truth, 

We  look  to  €rod,  to  keef^'ahcl  aid  ' 

The  jresdudpnff  we  hare  madeV 

To  strengthen  every  yoathfiil  keart,  "  ■  - 

And  to  each  one  hm  giw»  impart.  '■  "' 


.    I  r  —■ 
I 


?.■ 


HTMN  FOR  A  UTTLE  CiaiLD; 

I  «    *    d     ■•  •  I  » 

God  made  the  sky  that  looks  so  bine ; 

God  made  the  grass  so  green ; 
(^od  made  the  flowers  that  smell  so  sweety 

In  pretty  colours,  seen. 


■  I 


God  made  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright, 
\  Arid  gladdens  All  I  see,    / 
it  comes  tp  give  us  ligbt  and  faieat : 
How  thankful  we  should  be ! 


I ;, 


God  made  the  pretty  bird  to  fly, 

How  aweetly  iias  she  sung ! 
And  though  ahe  soars  so  very  high> 
*  ■  She  won't  forg^  her  young.   ' 

God  m^e  the  cow  to  give  us  milk. 
The  horse  for  man  to  use ; 

ril  treat  th^to  kindly  for  his  sake, 
Nor  ddire' h'is  gilts  abuse.' 

God  made  the  waier;for  our  drink, 
^  God  made  the  fish  to  swim, 
God'iiikde  the  "ire^to  bent  nice  fruit ; 
Oh  !  how  should  we  love  him. 

Where'er  we  turn  our  wondering  eyes 
TEs  skill  and  power  we  see : 

He  made^^e^^flbt^^  he  made  the  skies, 
And  fie  tciadti  yfifu  and  me. 


THE  COSi;rjQV^WT|aiCPSIMU»!S  TO  SGQffLAND. 

Dr.  Greville  hasb'mstdfiBtbecfoUo^sdiB^  oniioaB  jifld  interesting 
calculation,  which  ahowanliQrviaiiMudngl^Seetlaoid.  loses  by  the 
accursed  sjstemtibftC  ijir'£totei^d  ill  the. cbopik^  sum  ex- 

pended by  ^oiifKwk^^^mnftsMf  upba- jpiiritB  jahmi^  amounts  to 
about  £2,500,000,  ^nd  would  be  sufficient  to  buy — 

1  million  yards  linen,  at  ls.^d« %j. £62,500 

1,^00,000  yards  printed  caUco,  at  5d 25,000 

1  million  yards  check,  at  6d 25,000 

1 ,200,000  yards  stuff,  at  lOd 50,000 

1  million  yafcU  flaoneL  ts..  W. ^.  ..• .  f  • .  .^  .-y.^^. .  •  75,000 
1  milliony^h*9*6ir<iui*y,«tfW  3d.  .;'.'./.   v/:;f,'i^      62,500 

500,000  yards  broad  cloth,  at  5s 1 25,000     . 

500,000  yard^  gr^y  cioakiiDg,  at  3».  ,....;.  ..**/. ; .  i '  ^>5,000 

500,000  pairs  of  sloclfinft^,  ^t  ls^,(5d ,. ,  ••  .j. .  4 ..    37,000 

300,000  pair  of  shoe^,  at  6s....  ......  ^  ....'  ^ . ,      90,000 

500,000  h^«/2ft^§.'  vv-.'^:i ;',. .v".%v'.^. ;! . v.". ?, ;^  li5,000 

200,000  sacks  of  oatmeal,  at  tOs^-.a'vi;' -!*<.'.  v^J  vt^  .i[  100,000 

4,800,000  quartern  loaves,  at  5d ' 100,000 

4,200,000  peckf  ^rf jaatBioal,  at  7Jd.  * .  * .>  4?  t^ -^^t;*  <    Pl ,250 

100,000  tons  of  coal,  at  9s.      ,..,....,.. . ,  .^     45,000 

20,000  cows,  at  £l  1  per  cotv  '. . . . .' . . ...  ; . .  >.  Vi .  *  220,000 
50,000  sheep,  at  £t;  5s.  p^  sh^p  \,\  ; «'  •-« » i . . .  ^ » <>  ■  ^-62,500 
50000  pigs,  at  10s.  per  pig  >,  . .  .>  , .  •  •%..  • , « k .  v  25,000 
Pay  1000  roinisiers  of  the  gospel,  £300  each   300,000 

—  500  home  missionajries  £80  eafib    ,.•,,«  ^  ^ « -     ^0,000 

—  1000  first  class  school  maste^{^,  £100  each"   ...,,100,000 
— -  2000  second  class  scha<j*m*kef»,' £80  each  . ':.';  '  160,000 

Give  for  the  trainih^  of  teatcheis,  £SOeaeach  >..«..'  ^  6,000 

—  For  foreign  missionary  purposes    .,.'t  ..•••••»  •r  200,000 

—  A  Bible  to  every  family  in  Scotland,  Is.  6d.  per 

copy  ••.••.-,...•  ......  ••.^...  «..fy«.^n  •..•"_     ■^'  jOUU 

—  To  iniirmarie^'and  dispensaries  . . V. . .", . . ....  .'^50,000 

—  To  hospitals  for  incofeble  (iatl6rt«s "  ..-....; . . .  '     10,000 

—  To  50  teachers  of  agriculture,  J^TOO  ^ach.,  .w. .  ^      35,000 

—  As  premiums  for    imprp?ed  .figricuUural  and.. 

domestic  managemeiift. . ;'..'.  V.I  .'.i. .':...  V.*     15,000 

—  For  a  public  library  of  500  yolumes,  in  each  of 

the  thousand  ^[jorishes  ofScGrtarWl;"at  4s;^(pr* 
volume     y , ,  w*v  « k  •  Ij*  .  -in  ••;.*«  .j-^i^;  100,000 

—  To    five   4**trict  museuips,^ including    tegular,.  /• 

courses  of 'lectiires.  on  the  subject,  £2000  ,eacV     10,000 
Balance  to  spare  . . ,  ,^ •,  V.  i  'i\^'-  ,*; '/.Vi'i ;';';  .v  .'i '. . .  V-^        250 

AT/-  '.i-r:-'.  c  v/  v  '.   ■    ;.vT  -..v  7    .^£8^0,000 

■■'.»..       ■■  V     "i       'f     ■-    I.  ■'  ■■     :  .       ,;•    ,  .  . 

Calculations  lil^^Jhe^bove  are  of  great  ijifie,  f^nd  w©i  therefore 
invite  the  elder  mem Ws^,^^^o^Jr.B^D^^,,^,^op|^^  favour  us 
with  similar  papers. 

A3 
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ONE  OF  OCft  POETS. 

We  liavo  before  us  a  neat  volume  entitled  "  Hilloeks*  Thoughts 
in  Sk^me-;  with  an  Jntroducloty  Skeich  by  the  Rev,  George 
Uriffiilan,'*  Like  many  of  oar  Ijest  Teniperanco  publicatioiu, 
it  cpm^s  t(i  us  thf ougli  Mr.  W.  Tweedie,  and  vt'iW  form  a  valuable 
G<intribation  to  tJbo  poetry  of  our  movement.  The  Life  of  Mr. 
Hillocks  is  80  admirably  written  by  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan, 
tliat  we  purpoae  enriching  our  pages  with  it — a  freedom,  for 
which  (if  necessary)  we  will  humbly  crave  the  i)ardon  of  that 
jfreat;  writer  : — : 

**  Oor  friend,"  says  Mr.  Gilfillan,  *'  was  born  at  Dundee  in  the  very 
homblest  position  of  hfe.  His  fiilher  ^as  a  man-of-war's  man,  who, 
owirigr  to  some  injuries  inflicted  on  him  by  his  co-mates  'or  captain, 
deserted,  and  *  had  the  11.  standing  against  his  name,  and  serving  as  a 
pretext  TOt  hot  granting  him  a  pension,  although  he  had  returned  and 
paid  the  penalty  previous  to  the  peace.*  His  mother  was  an  excellent 
and  beautiful  person,  who  died  when  James  was  twenty-one  days.  The 
boy  wtisborri  on  the  7th  of  April,  bof,  in  these  non-regisierinvj  days,  the 
ye^f' war  not.  mailed,  and  h  now  irrecovembly  lost.  The  loss  of  his 
mother  waf  his  first  misfortune.  The  second  was  his  being  put  under 
the  cafe  o/  a  wet  iiurs^,  who  treated  liim  very  ill,  stunting  his  stature, 
biVfd  enl^ebhng  his  constitution  by  improper  diet,  pernicious  drugs,  and 
ctti^I  inattention.  Some  time  after,  the  faiher  of  the  *miiherless  bairn,' 
married  again.  The  poor  child  was  early  set  to  work,  so  early,  he  says, 
that  the  feet  of  the  pirn-wheel  had  to  be  cUt  that  he  might  be  able  to  drive 
•it;  and  he  was  often  thus  employed  from  four  in  the  morning  to  eleven 
^t  qight)  His  fiither  being  engaged  the  while  in  the  thankless  work  of 
'Weevfilg-in'.behalf  of  his  family,  fiy-and-bye  he  was  sent  to  school.  He 
went  in  Joy  and  hope,  but  iwand  his  master  a  tyrant^  one  on  who>e  face 
he  say^^a'-smilto  would  have  added  to  the  wonders  of  the  world.'  Under 
hw  *  reign  of  terror '  he  spent  three  months,  and  then,  chiefly  from  inability 
tb  purchase  the  necessary  books,  was  sent  to  the  loom.  He  enjoyed, 
'however;  opportunities  of  attending  Sabbath  Schools,  and  Justly  regards 
theril  as<  havmg  materially  bentfiied  him  in  his  early  days. 

'  "Wft  gives  in  a  MS., Autobfography,  which  lies  before  us,  a  very  dis- 
t^^ici^,  but,  we  believe,  too  true  picture  of  a  weaver's  family,  with  their 
ttiset^^^  Vi^aiges,  ^  iSinkihg  by  shillings  during  times  of.  depression,  and 
rising  byibreepenies  whien  trade  h  brisk,'  and  of  his  ever^wrought  and 
heairt-brokenchildVen.  Ah  T  the  sad  picture  given  by  Burns  of  his  Other's 
househibld  at  Lochlea  is,  we  ffear,  realised  even  now  in  thousands  of  poor 
families,  both  hi  town  and  country.  They  *  fare  poorly,  and  their  life  is 
compooh^ed  of  the  globth  of  hermits  and  the  cheeriess  moil  of  galley 
slavetf.*  Ofteh  the  whole  of  this' Dundee  family,  owing  to  the  fether's 
he8(lt)i,er  to  want  of  work,  were  weeks  without  a  penny  coming  in  save 
the  pittance  which  the  young  lad'irec^ived  for 'his  work,  and  he  sometimes 
wrou^t  fbr  twenty-fourl'hbt/ts- bti  end,  <on  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
pease  brose,'  the  house  the  while  filled  with  a  melancholy  chorus  of  the 
^^h^f.'gManiiig  withpainVin  xi^y  to  the  children  crying  for  food/ 
.•:hy:,^it£nraft.-fZluitikenhe<temeved:  to-  Locheo-^a  village  two  miles  off— 
JWateMjota  copy  of  Walk ^'s  Dictionary,  and  a  'Ck)Uection,*  and 


Arilhmeuc  and  of  Qj^^gO  l^-m^  (*P  ttp^r^t^j^m  of  the  loom  8S  he 
iTroi>ghi.    Then  lie  we^n  to  an  ereiiing  class,  wRere  Ee  studied  Geography, 
"  '   "  .......  inflamm«^on, 

□unyVctivwed. 
ilhrWM  ifi  waikimt 
^  «'(d'itnvU)>iii'i'."4JH)^ametonred';&r,i)l;«PSga:.i}ito'te  exUme 
-<J^Mti»*)-ffrWS)j'R'9PtiFPf't^'*^*"^  i^^i?,Q(jler;l*T<nly,  yews  ago 
-mue.  Ilja  cre«iiti  ihe  Five  Poinlsgayi^  him'eiiipoyment,  but  no  ^iSg^ 
fftfiti''hsf*efcaffre'aSefcVetjfy-w1thoiitataiary'j'tod'ift-lertg«s-W 
.«ttIf^W>h»im<l^teiitMLhdicAthenaghou^odAfDuDileef<)ran<MUr 
-f»Wt,B(,tti*iiffi9U)£,,|ojfid(  .,..'„.,  ^,„y  i.iii,!-,;:,:  ,   .,.„„■,..„      .  ..,(- 

His  destination  was  Lutherniulr.ii  weaving  village^  nine  iriues  noilli  of 

Montrose,  situated  amidst  thick  dark  hrwoods,  with  some  Sfantlftil  iplia 
^^fti#ii¥«ierfn\TH;i'iiii'^iie,  and  ihe  Biirn  in  t^it;  oeigUbuuiliood,  but 
lyi^lbm-B  dki^  titile  |>l^ce,  and  iab^biieal  Iiy  a  vtry  poor  populHtiou. 
^i(^4l(*  '  i')9Miia  Weaver'  arrived,  ihere  was  nut  a. web  in  ilie  village, 
j»iyi.tl^t  »*igJil,  lie  '*11»  us,  iliere  came  two  cart-lodda— gne  for  every  .jo- 
*l«*hipPtT-^i!d  lit?  uoor  ]'eople  said  ihat  ilie  3Lriiin;er  liLui  brought  Oqi^'s 
Uffl^flg,  along  .Willi  liim!  After  residing  ihri-e  mcinihs  in  tliis  almijge 
ftace,  wti«je,.lie  sajSjliie  majoriiy  of  the  peuiilc  were  *iramps,"  and  ihe 
Wmipf  iiMplfllieraiue,  he  relumed  lo  Lodiee,  and  coinmeiitiid  leachtr 
S:ail»1aee,at,thp  fop  ol  ilie  Udliown,  Unndee,  cdled  Smithlkld.  Here, 
^tniHOS  withoiiij  teii  si-holars,  and  amidst  a  good  deal  of  obloquy  and 
«{{(nsition-  on  sccoimt  of  his  jouth  and  impcrfetl  eilur.iiion,  he  soon 
iSdfi^fllfelfanexceildil  iliimiuc^  We  had  liifi  pltasute,  in  the,  y far 
,lft(#, 'of  wiineasuii; -ilie  emiminaiioii  uf  his  school,  ar.d  were  ntfjdi 
^fL^htffd  with  his  a^tctionaie  Ireatnifnl  of  the  children,  and  with  .l^f^r 
pri)£a0iHiy  aitd  obvious  aiiaclimeiii  la  iheir  master. 
jf^tAi^  Sillocka  ^tB  *incc  Vau^hl  •cb^ot*  in  ^yaWous^.^rEs  of  the 
iCDuntrp — iB:llH.>tiei^U)Qinhi}Dd  or.Alyth..wliere  ^t  Jntr^.  Itamsaj  af 
BlmffiJbf^ly  apfireaaKd  tiia  taboura,fand^av«!hini  R  ^tavrtUg  cefti&eatt, 
Mhick'lK'praiervee  ^ithjnst  pride;  in  Dundeeifind  in;  his,,  old  *how^' 
Uuiuniiuipasd.iniall  iheie  placet  hta^yeA  (he  iiiiiformeBteem  of  the 
fBletiU)«nA'iu:B'P«culijtT  manner  was  (he. liiTou'rie  of  lhe«htldren.  'Ue 
Am  nrisnetl  sbnU  ii  wise,'  9*yi  a  great  aulhnrity,  and  /^^e  ventuie  lo 
IMi^|itHa'«Hpr««iion  t)iB>^-'Uetteilnlim«lh  (^>ldren.ni<ist  him>«4^.be 
a  child,'  pariakii^  (if  many  ofihefiAar  qUaliiies<  wbidi  make  chitdhodd 
a  Ihiog  so  wondtrl'ul,  so  unique,  and  almost  so  <iitme.  It.  is  eisy  to 
terrify  childi«n — not  didicult  1o  cram  tli^m  widi  knowled)ie — but  to  win 
them  M  oticeto  yourself  and  to  tlie  k>ve  of  learning,  isarareand  pecujjy, 
Bltiiough.a>siaiple  seeming  ^ift.  It  was  to  us,  »t  least,  always ..tiwiy 
deliBhiful  to.Beaour' Younn  VVciiyer"  prefiding  in  what  was  someltmes 
called  'The  La<idie's  Scliool'— a  child  araorigji  eliildf*ij — leading  ^^, 
even  as  Una  led  ^y  a  line  lier  miLk-whita  lamli,  by  the  unseen  coi^iiOf 
lave,  10  the  i^r^en  pastures  and  ibesliU  waiers«if  knowledge,  and  by4b(ise 
nays  of  ipirtlual  wisdoi|i  which  are  pleasantiieta  and  pirace,  In  NoTaqi- 
bM-,  185l,,webajl  the  pleasure  of  linking  Mr™  IJiUpcJis' destiny  lo  lfaat-f)f 
lax  excellent  ""^^i  ^^  ^''l'  ao[)Lii|U^s.)Q.b«  hi^  alfeciiDtiate  and  atientife 
'he1pBKet,.^bott|  of  theim'  he  says,  'conttnuing  to  bless  ilie  day  ,thet 
made  lb eia one,'  it 

"  Oui  Gjend  has  diversified  his  leaching  taska  by  vuriirus  lileraryi pro- 
ductions. Intheee  he  has  had  to  contend  willi  many  disadvaiAages, 
■pri])SinKMiMhis«»ljmUof4i<iroit9b;cMMiM,butll)Ht  betNsinveil. 
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ONS  OF  OUA  POET& 

We  Lave  l^fore  us  a  neat  volnme  entitled  *^  Hillotkt?  Thoughts 
m  M^mes  wiih  an  Introductory  Sketch  by  the  Her,  George 
OH/Mlali,'*  Like  many  of  ovr  Ijest  TempeniQco  publicatioD5, 
h  com^  to  us  thtt>ugh  IMr.  VT.  Tweedie,  and  will  form  a  valuable 
Cdiitribiitioa  to  tlie  poetry  of  our  movement.  The  Life  of  Mr. 
Bniocks  is  BO  admirablj  written  by  the  fiev.  George  GilfilUin, 
that  we  purpoi<e  enriching  our  pages  with  it — a  freedom,  for 
which  (if  necessary)  we  will  humbly  cmve  the  i>ardon  of  that 
great  writer : — 

**Oar  frtendj^says  Mr.  Gilfillan,  **'.Tas  bom  at  Dundee  in  the  very 
homblest  position  of  hfe.  His  father  ^as  a  nian-of-war*8  man,  who, 
owingf  to  some  injuries  inflfcted  on  him  by  his  co-mntes  'or  captain, 
deserted^  and  ' had  the  K.  standing  against  his  name,  and  serving  as  a 
pretext  ^  not  granting  him  a  pension,  although  he  had  returned  and 
paid  the  penalty  previous  to  the  peace.*  His  mother  w-<>s  an  excellent 
and  beautiful  person/ who  died  When  James  was  twenty-one  days.  The 
hoy  wasborii  on  the  7th  of  April,  hot,  in  these  non'registerini;  days,  ihe 
year'wasnot  maiked,  and  rs  now  irrecorenbly  lost.  The  loss  of  his 
mother  was- his  ft rst  misfortane.  The  second  was  his  being  put  under 
the  care  of  a  wet  nurs^,  who  treated  Inm  very  ill,  stunting  his  stature, 
and  enfeebling  his  constitution  by  improper  diet,  pernicious  drugs,  and 
cme!  inattention.  Some  time  after,  the  rather  of  tlte  *mitherless  bairn,* 
married  again.  The  poor  child  was  early  set  to  work,  so  early,  he  says, 
that  the  feet  of  the  pirn-wheel  had  to  be  cut  that  he  might  be  able  to  drive 
•iti  and  he  was  oden  thus  employed  from  four  in  (lie  nw>rning  to  eleven 
^at  qight)  his  fiither  being  engaged  the  while  in  the  thankless  work  of 
•weanii'gni-behalf  of  his  family.  fiy-and*bye  he  was  sent  to  scboci.  He 
w«nt  in  Joy  and  hope,  but  found  his  master  a  tyiant^  one  ou  who>e  face 
he  say4  ^a'-smilfe  would  have  added  to  the  wonders  of  the  world.'  l/nder 
iiis  *  reign  of  terror  *  he  spent  three  months,  and  then,  chiefly  from  inability 
to  pniohase  the  necessary  books,  was  sent  to  the  loom.  He  enjoyed, 
'however;  opnortunitiee  of  attending  Sabbath  Schools,  and  justly  regards 
iheitt  its' having  materially  bentAied  him  in  bis  eaily  days. 

''-H^gfves  in  a  MS.  Autobiogr&phy,  which  lies  before  us,  a  very  dis- 
tr^^lag,  but,  we  believe,  too  true  picture  of  a  weaver's  family,  with  their 
iaiseriAl^  Virages,  ^  iSuikihg  by  shillings  during  times  of.  depression,  and 
riflfhg  bylfhreepenM  when  trade  fe  brisk,'  and  of  hts  ever^wrougbt  and 
heait-bi^en  children.  Ah?  titesad  picturegiven  by  Burns  of  bis  father's 
household' at  Loehlea  is,  we  ffear,  realised  even  now  in  thovsands  of  poor 
families,  both  m  town  and  country.  They  *  fare  poorly,  and  their  life  is 
comipOdirAed  o#lhe  globth  oflif^aiit^  and  the  chcerfess  moil  of  ealley 
slavesC^  Ofteh' the  whole  of  this  Dundee  family,  owing  to  tlie  lather^s 
hesfltii,  ^r  to  want  of  work,  were  weeks  without  a  penny  coming  in  save 
th^  ^tterfCe which  the  yoongUdi^ctilved  fbr'his  work, and  he  sometimes 
wrbugtit  fbr twenty-four: hbt/^' bti  end,  ^  on  two  or  three  spoonfols  of 
pease  brose,'  the  house  the  while  filled  with  a  melancholy  choiMs  of  the 
'Auh^f.'gManiiig  with'pain^'tn  x^ply  to  the  Children  crying  for  f>od/ 
■  •'j/^fifm  Duitte^he'tembved  to  Lochec— 41  village  two  miles  off— 
tRhere^'^a  copy  of  Walkclr>  Dictionary,  apd  a  'Ooiiectiaii,*-«id 
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CoiimMrf-Th«5  jp^nr,a|iid  hifl.bow  ^nd.arro.w.  Whaf  ajj  ^T!?^  ^'f^  ^*V;i  ^^*®  *ufc|Ject 
stijied. .  Th?  shfj):gtar4,  "xtie  wormy,  artlck.;'  ^he  jeaky  slttu'.,'  /lire  rei'uTt!  T^jb  child 
.and  the  JKwrp.^  The  oak.  '.The  result.  The  li^hVliouse  r^'oVed.  •  X'^fAk^  miilali^. 
Ship  and  livtfs  lost;* -Result.  Great'  fires  fn  fh6  Ibifest.  iHttle  boy  pla^tig  wtth  Jlrtfi 
the  spark  caogiit.  'Iftie  moMier  of  IVfohaniTn^d.  The  einiMhiUeticcC  Hdw  fk  It  witli 
these  children.  What  Mil9%ab}eet  K^aoftei,?  Tlife  ti)U<l  ilM!  AOUtiDia  tiKi  Th^toMu^. 
Company.    Every  day.    The  little  stream.    The  last  thing  taught  by  this  subject. 

This  chapter  gives  ah  accounik  of  a  war  "between  tlv'o  liilgdoms, 
Tliej  were  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  of  Syria,  They  Ibnglft 
liard,  and  shed  much  bloddj^  ABtb  ivirfid  king  of  Israel.  When 
going  out  on  the  battle  fieldf  he  .putj  ,off  \m,  kingly ^dress,  and 
pot  on  such  clothes  as  other- meQ'WeaiV(.l)e[E(t*/J;h^  pbould  know 
him,  and  should  kilLMin;;^!  Duritig  t,h6^bttttl0,-  a^niafltf^but  what 
Ms  name  was,  or  what  h&.;J)istpry  w^,  iir^tli^^^  — a  man 
held  his  bow  and  arrow  in  bis  hajobd.^  .-H^nthouigh^  he  would 
rfioot  towards  the  army  of  Israeli' '  He  s^'^o  mtaln  at  whom 
he  especially  desired,  to.  aiin>  .Periiaps  he  papsecli  moment, 
and  doubted  whether  hdxAhoahl  ^hoot.^^.not  Bi^t^  the  arrow 
was  m  his  hand,  tod  he  put  it  to  the  string  of  his  bow.  Now, 
iait  any  matter  whether,  tie  shoots,  pr  not  ?  He' rai^s  the  bow 
to  shoot;  is  it  any  ma^Bn whether  be  shopt3:,Qne  way  or 
another?  Yes;  much  dependis  updn  hid  ghooting,~iAnd  which 
wajhe  takes  aim  with  his  arrow.  He  6hoots^tb6  arrow  flies 
—the  wind  does  not  turn  it  aside  out  of  the  way — it  goes 
towards  a  chariot.  The  person  in  it  wears  armour,  he  is 
covered  all  over  with  pkitj^s:  ^-^iix)n  ;  at  that  moment  his 
annour  just  opens  a  little  at  the  joints.  There,  now!  the 
arrow  goes  in  at  that  little,  pp^nipg^  ^H4r^-  tibjece  is  a  groan. 
It  has  hit  the  king;  it  hafit  killed  thQ  ]^ng«  .viLhab,  the  great 
king,  who  built  great  cities,  aid  built  4an  iycH-yliouse,  and  wha 

carried  on  great  wars,  43,  5:iil^4»  ^^J^^.l^^^  .^^^  to  an  end 

by  that  little  arrow^  wbi«li -iusiy  <»a^  c^f  >4hqj^' ,(?)iiWren  probably 
could  have  broken  with  the  fingeFS -m  a' moinitit.  Oh,  how 
nweh  sometimes  hang?  p»  litlj^  tjiingsl ^^ ' '  yj^''.^. 

And  this  is  just  .whit  I\am  wis3)iog;tp  )iiifysi^'ihat  great  r«- 
ndu  do  often  han^\'6if  depend^ ^Mttl»'4,hxngsW.h 
Two  men.  we  |it' Vo^k  ty^^etfi^^rf^e' day^'  ship-yard. 
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ti9^JfoupdiftriVl^I^a7UltleT^woitmj4fl  hlil£<fttD  i^n«ilt' long.  r..  j 
01  '^Thig  aticki»iyiPiWi3r,*^'toi4i?oi»j^ \*jafcail .TOi^ufc Uda?'?'  i :  ^ 
•jilTl  <2oi^ikOit)ifi[itt(i>^riye«^I  tbuikifi  tmj'^omv  jlt  ikrilVriieY^i; 

iio^J^o,.  Ijthfiuki  oftti  t.T<i>  be>«nre,  iff  is  fjni*t  wortkiniidhi^Lyet'l 

have  seen  but  one;  put  it  iovo  i^;/!  ^li  urjn  ,  i  r.    x.""-^  /'    j  '  : 
bsTiiBostifsfetivl^cboeDrdhri^fliil  Bib'^'Tfae'dbi^  ymk^  fihiskM^ 

a^OB^  ^eioi^d>is^auti&il  as.'tbe  ;e|^i»li  vfayen-^eibreese  ^fflc& 
biai^UitB^esthdred  tMMtoib^mstbe  sits  (Hi.^t]Bie!.i«atQr&  7  Sfaewesit 
tfiis^\}(ind\ism\A  msAheftib^  7)«ar»vdid  iv^l  '-.ButdfciWas'foiind, 
AifJa  cnktaai^  voyage,;,  AatriiJheogreivriJiin^akiraQdv rotten.;  ^lEer. 
1atiKlnn*»rl^ere';f<kiiiid,/iiiac]ir  dat^n  hf\  the  trormor  -Bat  the  cap- 
tiil  Ihoo^hl)^^  ^jfoolebrtnir  ^  gettriieF  honle.  He  had  a  ^reat 
ebady  loadibf^'goodsr  in'lih^  ship,  gadt  av^eilks^-^-cnipes,  and  tbe 
UipBy'anQ  a'^gceiU?maQ}^ipe(ipIei.-t  On'^iieiFnteaty.hbnie,  s  iStorinlL 
gBbheredv  The  >8init  M  ft^whUfiTlolimibieldi apt ^^e -high  waTea^' 
aai^thfin)^lc^n^ed.^dewB^fcn3akfaig£eoift  Eollibg^  vcbrj  imicli.  Btil 
rids  thenlnsprtii^iSs  iByd^MiTJ^^l^Bjdrjtvro/itiuinpsi-and  the  nue^ 
^micte^  iaifitbeiiil  dajhiabd^ii^tjriouiitfae^  water  cqibo  in^fiEiSter 
ibwtt  iAkeyi{(X>ti\A'fmj^^s\Tt^  cotli  jSi^e  MM  with  watery  ancd  j^'¥ 
tridnif  d^ved'-undeif  itUe .  ^dirk* < j^ue^JumOera  ^ef  ^ke  ooean^  ^th  all 
iUe^geodif-a^d^adlithe'pciQfiie  i» 'bdwili  I'i^  peridledL 

Qh/)h(nrJiiisHi}&qyii«!B^aiidjittoiAieif^  axididhildnen^  moHi'B6d>  6?er 
hfDsttaOBis/ofind'i^oa^  an6i^£itl^eatB,•.iac  mhoti^  mtum  tiliey  n^ece 
^vn^tlii^,  ttadiav^ODfle^reqireiRirile^  )«>  sAind^diis^'i}!  this,  pirobabbfv 
beoabier^ii^ttrlittteislsek  p^i'AmhmijyiiiAh.ihemotnk  in : it  was  piiH 
i^^^^iiito > ^hfirr«hf^«^N^s t> toMt'S/ J'lHoiq  nbueM •  prepiBrlry^  )tind  hdw 
mkkifoli^m^viffa^^ 4se;^cMtrtjyiBdo%  :^<&t<ile' AvoriA tv  And  •■  hbtr 
much  evil  may  a  man  do,  when  he  does  a  small- Wrongs :ae "tint 
tmi  ^  wko  fitotFtite  itfWtigijotfiinfceiilkitQthei^kip)        ^  :     f 

itf'^h^fMhe  itH9tti?^bell>fogreatt'ii|»e,itviffoa,  att  ^e  iiihay  tfaroa^ 
llftt; if^waieipfeifcde  ^y^^'f  bnr,  -^im.-i  ^il   «(■-    -  v.^    ■'■ 

'Ctti^<w  d«rk  Ifiif^btg  tkea^  was'jettdeieii^ipeeosnng  inlfcoidfie^ef 
Oif^^iiai^^mi^i^intgjlii  .fa«d  bi^ett-:/^  Indfe'^t^^Qong  T<iiyage^;and 
'ht^^b^fd^ ^ne  d^f^drrtxr^rmk  ^Sfetd  had^verjioo^^dargq^rin* 
l^y;«i9r^%(Mrii4Lnr'Jlto  etpbitn  <««&  ifli^  ber  #efe  befHBgi^md 
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laf^  hdLd  Bto^ktcodt  ^t&eir  feBt^cldtbe6,?<Md>w)ere'  lAtiib-iwii 
neat.  i^Ass^  tte^  <uMmij  l»<MfdlAg  '«lottg^^<Drror<  tta 
tad  dF^xiiiat'tp^l^eilMlfd,'  tbinoat>Mn  iDld  i^-  nmialotO'  goi  lip  to 
fkmotti^iioi  lie  m^t^^iiiid  Ibok  iMit  .tor>^e^4i]^bo«Be;ft  iThe 
lighthoase  is  a  high,  rottnd  kind  of  a  towef^'^idlt^Mt  «K>^bcl 
{QMtft'aolln&Qilai^,  wiliuBomtiMbp8i%^ted  6t«i»^  HighrtUi  Its 
top,  so  that  vessels  may  see  it  befoi'^xtbej^i^'ioo-nittrtlvei^Wfdi 
Thi&^liglithcaidirYtKtDadnat'.  tine  tiiitra&br  iof  tlwi  bitttout'./  n^don 
di«  ^mmmtMi imfy 'flight ,9di6ad^^< I  Thi8tt^^1(beyjaU'.rejoice4> 
and  knew  they  were  near  the  harbbuK*!  JiKj  -.y-.u-.  in.i  n  .jr;  vjiff 
i^isM  ib&j  }|ii&  bni'i'  gone,  Iht^  i^|^Mrfaobs6ihBd'b6^nBeoii6ired 
toiBaatb|6£>:^d6i,.'arirti^' Mtnoivhctfe  h.ttras.n^bca' thii^flaikik 
Adftthe^eaprtaiiiiknewliiothsBg  mbou^  tibati».jfi6itkfy;ke|fl  oaHf 
i^^n^hat  tofxssn^Ddsed  vas  ihe-4^  iniim^Mkatt  tisiaf 

(^ai]i.n*alrtlietait8t-h^ad  oriesaisti  ^Breakora  ahead: Hi. thatcie^ 
twfts  jjis^ibefdra;  tuv:f*«ndr  the  ship^  Is  jiisfr  w  tk^mir.  ;Tkr 
H||taiaffiiiiii1lin  e^e-^oot  edthfe  daih  watars,:jaiid)'^ir>thQ'!iildtisr 
fiam^s  tbmmSkB^  jIb.  a  HMttneott  he  ^aneisioat,  ^/BtsHBDaitd  Am 
MttL'^£  i&k||m3€;e/iiidwjj  iMMil  ,ipraif  iiiyng;  oikoyon^etlittkdi  woid;. 
Slieiinvi  ^titdife  ^efaxD  ^adoBtcKjL  that  7viQnd;(aiiA  tiBaiighjl  then  ca^ 
^Kir£8aid^!HLatfbo^ittothebniJ!?  vSo  he  t^ed)  il  tfa»«Dttg 
lUBf .  .lb Jims^^diin^  id  ar  iaonii^iityiinr'.rtbe  ^*t#ink)^ng  Itpfi ad  ej«i- 
BotiilriraBiTtui^l^fjt^awroiig'WB^iand^Mid  iii]|i'atrfick:ali  tfafe 
inlarthe  n8x*>mom«nV^n>dj'#as;)4EUEdihd^  ^otuaid  pidQeA.* 
Xfein^^Fisiravrkid^^addltireojt^oulTao  boai^OGPC^fitjone'Cnr  twiv 
#erdidix>?ntedo  ikAil'i<lhiBi  lijnig:.ttjpbni  aae  iittle:.^^  auko 

niirfakwifr  Ifotl|E8^ '^ordrind>.n[>flmeji(|iderato6^  ^iaght^  slteiwpuld 
oot^axtttinon  tontil  Iflhie  single  mistake^  small  ^as/ it  {fiecrnddtdd 
ba^brcfugiitmb^at  aMulhis  ruin  and  dea^;;.  £to(;joiijioMeO'.hAfr 
pWiEit  iflf,  thitik  ^ffoabioeballs  magrjtiainK^i]p(m;ver|^«maU  (tidilgff? 
Qi^aafaxiiintribfrTtiiiieatitrddi/thsriBcaldg  iuadrpxlopertgr/kuddiijeii 
itt>£^.idoyi^ii9(toq  tk»  ^ideepv  1  JTh^re '.tiie  hgw^Sii^ 
aaddtfabiK^thdiiiicimi&ilMaiDgs  vli^ep  ttUtthctjgisat^aiffi^giioj^ 

In  the  nef#7otoQii}yvi»h£9Ail&e((jgrea;t  fi)r«»lf  oiiee  ,tieil  -tiixt 
ia^m^  itodnKhera[  didl[f  ^i-ftsir^peopldjli^eyj  .to^i^ituil^s^ 

«|Bin]i»ifidr}Diti  Um  M^wn/j^tsiiiv^o\^hgiiyM9d9n  ^i^nimtim 
tke  dty  leaves,  the  dry  limbs  and  twigs,  allj2idiK|r  .tim^^i  si^ 
d«e»ri^eogne^hireeB(f>d&Qcnetiaae8r.i/l  getcit  stkilK)t  that  oolMtfy 
^■ttgar^ra^i^H^oItGleapsjJfoit  tce^iiM  licii,  bfHmingiiui&fim^ 
liiigP9Ddli^fa}ngri»r'l£kJi6d  dd8;e  an»!7^ibat^le.en^tb$9«^9lK^ 
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1^rp;ws  up  its  Hames,  and  is  sceu  a.  great  wbj  off.  Sometimes 
it^oes  almost  a  hundred  miles  before  it  can  be  stopped.  Now, 
see  wjiat  this  has  to  do  widi  my  leqture. 
,  Ji.  little  boy  was  playing  one  day  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  His  mothei:  was  gone;  and  though  he  knew  it  wasj 
ifTong,  yet  he  went  into  the  house,  and  brought  out  some  fire. 
He  felt  that  it  was  wrong,  but  thought  that  nobody  would  oyer 
Ij^^now  it.  He  played  with  the  fire  awhile,  and  it  did  no  hurt. 
At  length  the  wind  blew  a  spark  into  the  woods,  and  the  dry 
leaves  caught — they  blazed — the  whole  woods  were  on  fire. 
On  the  fire  went,  kindled  into  a  great  flame,  raging  and  burn- 
ing all  before  it.  For  whole  days,  and  even  weeks,  it  roared 
and. raged  without  hurting  anybody.  But  one  day  when  the 
wind  blew  hard  it  burned  on  faster,  and  more  awfully.  And 
as  it  swept  through  the  forest,  it  came  to  a  small,  new  house, 
\V'biQh  a  poor  man  had  just  built  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
fprest,  on  some  land  which  he  had  just  bought.  The  man  was 
gpne  away.  When  at  a  great  distance,  he  saw  the  fire,,  and 
h^tened  home  as  fast  as  possible.  But  oh  I  what  a  sight!  The 
TI^Qods  were  all  burned  black,  Not  a  leaf  was  left  His  Uttle 
h^use  (ind  barn  w^re  burned  up,  and  what  was  worse,  his 
faithful  wife  and  little  child — all  were  burned  up.  On  the 
sppit  whero  he  left  them  happy  in  the  morning,  nothing  was 
left:but  a  pile  of  smoking  ashes. 

All  this,  all  this,  because  that  little  boy  disobeyed  his  mother, 
Oj^d  played  with  fire.  All  this  from  one  little  spark  of  fire. 
IJo^  much,  how  very  much,  may  hang  on  little  things! 

Let  me.  give  you  one  example  more.  Almost  twelve  hun- 
di^ed  years  ago,  in  a  distant  country,  there  was  a  mother  with 
an  infant  in  her  arms.  She  was  not  a  Christian  mother.  Now, 
it  would  seem  as  if  that  little  infant  was  of  no  consequence. 
Ten  thousand  such  might  die,  and  the  world  would  hardly 
kpow  it.  It  would  seem,  too,  as  if  it  were  of  no  great  conse- 
quence whether  or  not  tliat  child  be  instructed  about  God  and 
Jesus  Christ,  and  be  taught  to  serve  God.  He  was  not  so 
tjiu^ht.  What  was  the  result?  He  grew  up,  became  ^  man, 
made  a  new  religion,  which  is  called  Mohammedanism.  He 
taught  people  to  believe  the  most  foolish  and  wicked  lies,  and 
to  practise  the  most  wicked  things.  He  made  them  believe 
that  he  was  a  prophet  of  God,  and  that  God  would  be  pleased 
to  have  them  kill  every  body  on  earth,  who  would  not  believe 
Mohammedanism.  They  were  a  most  cruel,  wicked  people. 
Millions  of  such  have  lived,  and  are  now  living. 


.^? 


teqeht^  I  do  belieye  he  Wdttf^'liey^r*  have  told  suct'^wickt^'i  l}i^7 

ii  onfy^'io 'ffo  iifscWefT  Tiid  be^fi 


liila  1^  ftWay  mmiijiis'of  mmi  after '^Wmi'^ho  mist  perish  for 
ev&. '  Wickid  niian}  he  lived 


'6t^*td  pAjr  fpr'  you,  and  'to  tiBacH'  you;  Afpm'^he' Bible;  iteljf 
p^migfiViicft  ©y^^  live  in'  Vair^ 'fcUt  be  lostj  ahdibe  ttie'meahs 
of  l^a^g  oilers  'to  elternal!  ruin  t    HoVr  much  good  dr  eVif  majf 

iiaii^;bnts&gfe;»        ;;.  ''r:-''^'",;:'"  '■^' :f _ 

ferine  now,  my'deiu^  chJHj^en,  tiil  ydu  what  iKi^''8ifejeyi 
(n|Wi!o  teaiih  y6u/*^'iet  ^e  'siifw'yduVW  thit 

Hmr&iSiL  iiiay  tdtig  bh  ilt^fe  thifags/dli6uld'teaili  you." 

'%V  t6A^;6  il-a  Mis  iii4m'b^n  btft  It'doea  'd  greit  d^^'of 


W'iiray  thus  li^rf 'k  «5biiAe6f  lying  ^rhM'wiUifuin^im'fdf 


ffet$"{5o«^t^^4  all ^ii6  'hi6i  .stated:*"  Yo'fi  sSe  liow 'll  pb^"" 
fttli^  ifch^W'-i '8lii«fe  ■  God-iit^fid^s-il'  ^'ucK^'iijore.  '^S* 

atia  Will  call  y<Su  to  ian  ac<iO]int  for  eyery  word,  at  the  great 
2.  JJc  careful  what  company  you  heep. 

l^^^n{iV^<i&k^i)i^XJoa;'^d  iiiink  WwiU'S^rVe  Hii^rbilt 


ODe  half  hour  S[HM[aeVi!rte^Jt«l»ffn>f)'CHill  drive  all  that  is 

good  faj'  from  jow.,  Yoij  may  lieiir  a  wickeJ,  wurd.W^i^  jfou 
n^veir  Jiearil  before,  'Wlierc  did  tLcsc  children  ever  heap 
wicked 'words"?  Did  their  parent.^  leu/.dL  Ibem  tliuae  words? 
-J^b,  But  joj  learned  evi.i'y  one  of  i.hi'iii  in  bud  cunijigny, 
tVhere  did  you  leuni  wicked   lUoughts?      Surely  uo  where  but 


}^ 


in  bad  coiLipaity,  One  wicked  buy  may  spoil  miiny  more.  lie 
may  r^poil  tlieii'  maimer?,  s^poil  tbeir  binguuge,  S|i()il  ihfii-  inno- 
cent teelings,  s[ioil  liieir  obedience  (o  Gud,  and  m  their  parents, 
gee  to  it,  tlint   you   art-  not  tliiis   i^plvi]erl.      When  y.^ii  bear  one 

-pot.  siiy,  be  snrc  lbi\I  vou  arr  in  bud  ioLiii>;iny.  Flei:  from  it 
pto.ce. 

3.   Be  careful  to  fmr  God,  and  live  for  him  ever;/  day. 

Every  cliild  can  easily  form  babils  of  sin.  Thej  are  formed 
very  easily  indeed.  One  day  spent  witbout  thinkiiw  of  God, 
or  praying  to  hiiu,  wil]  prepare  for  another.  6ne  skbWt^ 
broken  will  fit  yoa  to  break  ^another.  ^  One  day  apont  in  siuj 
win  only  fit  your  hSS^WsSi  ^'%^\a.  Would  you  dig 
s^i^'tWldam/w&tGh-keepB'Tio  'thv^eat  mil^o^(^'-I  San^nifeed 
onfy'^c^iiiilittle  j^aceyaHddtt'aiit  a-~  little  stirfattniii  and  tMi^ote 
an}l)nMKflir«hf^aftsiudtl\j(J£bel«.ini|7'lM<traltibudeaild8t(£6ot 
i(nTiTwbese-irUin'mighti<ba<4rdeed^:Uti&'to-'llk«bit^iud«ot;ee^js 
BtaglceSfcyt'-i  j'--^..ily-iiiij   Uoi-.-j''    'i-v-w-.  >-.   w  hiisr.^aiou  m  asm 

"io  Bfioydfc>nfe  il<thingJffH<^'Tdu.ti|ttei:,  bati>i»hicte«ehot:y(HMnI 
tfoytioti'ieovftiiti  £»i(d^(^'ihoBia  eoT^toiteJfec&bgB^nuty  begin 
■vMcb  t$4H^i[tep  'jfoa  oilt  '«i)4MaveB:ii  £ad<?tfdu''Ooti«jtet<il 
ate^it^USag.ndii^U  lie  dld^boretl^hel'WoaU.-TltviflKiiave  tem 
idh#ekB&<^;U)'«tIl<tli«):kleaMid  Rctdoeiiiatv  i 'lAou  ^oDoiejwJBite 
WDKtfaJBgJnfaielt^alu  vaxst^iajt^'idtaa*  jOaviittlf  hidld Wast^i.te 
UiiftoVi^d£'otjtt'.and  t^enitjl  -Ofelidojit  mtjJdO^^it-sbtut.iiyiii 
^slis^ngad'I^Daitfaib  viayi4aad<^yo(l-otl'tiH)  yoii'.«ri»  sttUaiQ  flU 
^btilamlahla njtin  tfae'dun^«Da,aaiidlshu4Jaipjiil<teBi  ^iBtomb- 
^C'ltfakt'you^aDgliliilot  lo  ddianjc'CUingikpctn  nduc^iyjUr'n^Bliiat 
^'^d'«skothd<l:desiiagi.'''otl<ficvl>iii:i^ayonJ>.;iTlfe  lejw^cif  .the 
g»evt'Gi^')B  enot'-Q^cta  joix^'jxaA'jvwf.eteTmt^  amjnilinlgi apof 
ifie  alMillaobaC«B  h(iDr.,;,-!B«insmtiertM«t''andibei:i(B-aid:tAi>i4 
a^^«^jra)HUie!>ibi^.6pirit'^'lo  tnepofodJfroiii.eFeiJjiidvilp^ 
ICbrl^sTBRk^  ^kmen.  )f:r'-  ,ri  <i,-,y:   aH     .=:w„..,f--,;i,^,.,  ->.,„ 


-.  jn.rt^fl:-..:^  A3'Dfii.-*0.XB(Jl!irBB»a.-.  =■■.■:(  ',J,-..r  .,„o 

"^A 'fisipKHAKCE  Parish  IN  Scotland.— From  a  gedtWniafi 
^'bo  on  a  late  excursion  hail  occasion  to  vifit  i  " 


i   pUllp  ,OT 

Z^nartcsLire,  we  learn  tli:it  in  one  of  if::  parislirg,  nniiiely,  Ciilt^ 
there  is  not  a  single  pnbiic-house  !  Wiial  is  the  conse{[uente'7 
iC 'iiealthier  and  a  happier  pariali  is  nowhere  to  fee  timiul ;  anfl 
*litit  is  more,  there  is  not  a  single  ji;iuijfr  within  ita  bomuiary  ft 
Some  time  ago,  a  pei-son  from  ISiggiir  thnughi  u  puhlic-liooae  i3 
its  principal  village  Vould  be  a  good  speculation,  and  [ireparij^ 
fc  aet  up  one;  but  when  this  intention  came  to  the  ears  of  t(i^ 
TJlVagers,  they  used  all  their  interest  with  rtie  resident  JiisliceS 
to  refuse  a  license,  in  the  fear  of  opening  up  a  fertile  source  of 
mischief.  They  vi^ere  Buc(;?fl9ful-^th^  liceose  wm.  refuseij— (filS 
tb^ '^' notf 'cbngt^Vi'M^tti]^  itieiiiselVeq  on  theii*.  escape  {^m 
^b  IBi^  stfp  to  poverty,  miM'ry„  dWradatioq,  and  vice. — 

mi^jtkdtUer.  :;    '■■ '   -  ■  ,-■■  ;",-";■ 

,'■;,. 7/'"'  JHE  TWO  yiLiiAaBS.         .  .    ■;,, 

.'jSaonia  P6f>e,  £*q.,  of  Hamhestor,  uya,— 'A  UMte  vi^higs 
iiiWalw^  the;  lahahfeintB  oE  whiob  are  .almoM  ekdudv^ly^* 
pt>yed>  iB'ft  E^le  -qiultTy  in  the  aeighbouriioo^  JeaiptMret'^v 
B^Beiuir^anla.  lliecdwuUiilga  .o£  the  .bpemtiTe.iiiaasee.' .  Ewrj 
man  is  posaeased  of  &  small  freehold  purchased  by  Jlia  !qiiio 
exertions,  many  of  them  of  one  or  tw»«^wa,' and  fmns  Ctf  tbem 
lMr8>«aved  ia  mnoh  «d  £300,  £400,  £500, "and  £600,  oHtl  of 
lisir  -ynges.  So  fltrilung  ia  the.  hai^eaa>  and  ^proepenity-jtf 
tUa  tittle  ^taict,  -tbtbtth  hm  oXiiactfid  the  itotjceof^nMif  ittftte- 
OBd,  natabgeb  the  tesb/Mr.:  Siiart  LtftvJX,  Spekker  oEldie-ttonit 
vtrQg^moa^  vboi  visited  it  and  expcaased'U  dasineto  >kob#/tb« 
•coat  of iihii  pBMpeEity  aDdiihip^Qjna.v  <Xhe.;sedEctjvTald«an 
caj^ned^t-tliatUtKre  aav«i'  fctifi  beau  let  b-tiuit  IdiailityiaifdliA 
tt  laad  on  wiiiciL  a  publio-houae. juiir.hc  -bullti.i  /ThejreHulfc.iit 
t^.tU^e  ianota  pnbtin-htKue.Bdti^a  BevOn  ni^  of,  tlsbUittie 
i^lmgK^Kirerj.'aao  a£:)JiQ.iDbabi touts  of  mhicH^Breiin^hto^  of 
the  Unked  JKjbgdaia,Ai/iatic«,  md  votana  io.  tha  cdoBt^,,  ^r« 
fa^Ltoi':huw  tfaeiK  naeias  olunilled.  Acpoaa;  ar- aelQ^ibDliriag 
■oDotmii  tiien  ia-  angther  «late  quaiTy,  ^ond  agKitfcer  .Uttle.  liy 
lageiwhioli,  iiiilikfl'<tlie  foimer  cosu,  is 'inftislcd.wth:''fa8er-tliDps 
and  public-houses.  The  result  is,  that  a  mcfee  c^i»deWjt  iSlOl 
disreputable  population  does  not  exist  in  the  whole  of  the 
North  of  Wales.  Thus,  divided  only  by  a  mountain  you  see 
the  two  principles  in  active  operation,  and  the  different  results 
which  flow  therefrom. 


m 

c\Z.-.-u  ,\     R©*e. an4'flflibei;»r<MWid.the  buiV-   '"•  ^-^ v*-^'* ^     ,Ki)ib8 

n..T      '..    .;iAn«4,  w life's  hoHzWti-Wiir       '       "  '    /"/^  /^.'*| 

Heavenly  moantains  slumbe?'3iihf'  "  "  "^ ,  '  -r 
2l:■^  - .  i  ■■  Sa^kmt  I  tTesns ! ^'fb  1*1it  breast  '  •'^-■'  ^^;^-  '^^ 
:sv:  ■  Fbld  me  then  in  pferfect  rest ;  ♦     :.  *, 

^e>  . ^      -^  Safb,  ih  shidding^bfr  as  TMn^,  ■ '    -'"'-""^'j'- 

e7j/,v.  .  .-.  Till  the' eternal  ftoi-Mri^^^biier   ''      "     ' '^'^H 

:  r.  >'-H  V.  bniiU  srii 

sbli/iii3 


3'j:.'. 


AKSALS  OF  THE  BAlTB'bP  ItOPft;  W 


fmiowing  BanSs  of  Hope,  &c. : — Denmark  street,  tbree  <filSflpp 
BJIgQoislHirjrj^^fuge,  twice;  Lam  Btreet,twide;  Se^CIBiiftSi^d 
D^i^'^L^  %rl  9treQ«,  X4ondx>n^t;oidr  Ytileab^^  t^(«&^'»^«iR^^ 
P^^lng^to^;  Qnci  Tun,  Westminster^  Wesfe  GVe€»^iatd«iMije » 
lop^V  ^drf3s^  adjuJlti>fo^ings,.Fi!a0d  street,  Dbttttt^kPi^e^^l 
an^/%npiqjg;V>n-^  -I^^^  witli.;I)isaairiii8^-Vte<#lir,  <ft«»li'* 

mercial    road    chapel ;    Swallow    street    8ct»e^^^3Pial«o«fti«fflP 
B^gljej^  ,.^hpoJa^;.CoQptffV  gwrden^  and  ^taitiei(jr''^tfctdi%i^i^ 

Mn  ^^5Mtb,.Jiw  >le«a;uifed  TtHfcihe  DissoWrig  Vi£wsH«i¥l<»t^ 
v^^hjwftp^?  /Jlfogee^lieiv  Birmioghana^  Newco^leitfttdifilLJ^,^ 
Ha3lington^.'!^CrAVfe,  Mb  of  M^  Bedton,   HMM,'>i^Mi%SS^^^ 
R^cbingP^.jSetK.S^^  WMi  Yoifc  -   =:  :'.n!inrcrio  odT 

Ms-  gf.Sft^iilVbaa^ visited  ^  Mowiagt  Bwicte'^rfc^^^jaam 
l^^  s^Qiat,  three  limefr.;  Surrey  Ghap«l,*^i^ft^'^ 

Vi^H^)i^U'w4i^  S^^  WAnd8\Vtartb< -Pond  "plftdlj^efielW^ 

Deverell  street,  Portman.HalltiBd^ew»e  ,road'if'irtldii<*|ftfefe^-'^' 
T^lleuba^,  Ginir.t  r<^d^  r  SbadmU,  rMiidvPbdd.^'flB^Ad^d^j; 


Fimlico  Chapel ;  Catholi^  ph^eL^ather  lane ;  Free  Church, 
Mile  End ;  Palace  Yaf(f,'  Great  tTail,  Westminster ;  Ragged 
School,  Doughty  stmcEt,^fiLi«MI»tter'^'CA^-^^iW^,  Borough. 
Adult  Meetings :— Grove,  ScwiHw^k^£>Jl^irtf^ti*^,  New  Cut; 
Horns,  Kennin^^^  fttM^S^^iii^ciA'  il^l;^  Kdnii'fdgton  lane. 

Reading.— On  TueM/^^tefe  3te;HSJWimitiVe  Methodist 
Band  of  Hope,  ceIebrat(da''^i«&'E?gbt<i  AkiS^h'tsi^^m  the  New 
Hall,  in  London  mm^^e^xjhW'f^^^SI^^^  about  200 

adults,  and  about  280^aai*^«^s^te8t^:';^'/TK8Vjyldrftn  were 
headed  by  a  brass  hmS^W^mi'  ^rWc^  loff '  Wfeeting;.  After  tea, 
the  children  entertain|!«^  ^e|{^^^^f[fb5j|jtl^jfe//hours  with 
recitations,  dialogues^  ^^.^^gigg^,  ,);;g]^a^3^p§!5t»j7as  read  by 
the  Rev.  J,  Toulson;  an^^j^^^effiW^gftW^rf*^  Ten 

persons  signed  the j^lgd^^.^ji,!^  K/iii^hmom  vatr/ij  'il 

Leicester. — The  ^^ij^yi^^e^vts^^^  IS^^M  Hope  has 
reached  us,  and  witf  bp.jijcjti^epjijj^  .V^^^^ki^WP^ev-  In  the 
meantime,  we  invitq  ^^yFe^L^glj^jIp^jfprf.^^  ^  tjl^^good  news* 
they  can.  We  wish\  ^^- j^^flj.fg)flp|il^t|iatoOl;tf  the  Bands 
of  Hope.  Letters  cpA(aini^g^^\i5e^l  details  will  be  heartily 
weicomeci  oy  us. 

St.  Michael's  llAt.ii;-^Kioir^T.,"FKiiE"ST.--March  Ist, 
the  Band  of  Hope  held  here  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Shields  an^jj^ya^(W^ 

agent  oftne  JBand  of  Hope  Union.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Smythe,  df 
I2^1il,e>J%Qk^»iit  xdHif^  lehgtl^/^  aiid^^^  a/^^^^r/ 4nM^si%, 
m^iWtfft  t>oiilJ  Jtvmg  ji.Tftriuioa- •  ,oo>i   0([oM   to  -..-ui  --j./'-uof 

thf^i^e^ifS  ofdBslpei'waft  hdd^'^ubs^^^eAiif^,  USSM^ 
194^/[i4>iJbi<^'i^efe^'t^hpoid^ro<»^  N6w<i  ^ESentf  <Q)ad;'' air '  "kiSt^ 
pa9te4fe>)^l^^)^6 .1lffiiiHiBiiBbi8b^^)i>tf •  thd^B^i^^  i^^^AMi^  lOifiP^ 
^m^  :e^«M^r9irideck^#ithiiten,  fte.pil'^hiolf'^lM'Bi^^r^  W^^^ 

crowded  in  every  i^K^t^^Ahimj^^^T^^ti^^^^ 
a4|ftif^iW« /^Ij* Shaiiowafelowitpi^ by  ©.^V^hfei'j^IgS^.  -*^* 

7S^^i^j!^ifMiaik&!i^  oJliMt^'sibgihjg^l^lE^e' ' 

5Sfi»L»£'fte  .TffiwMi'  ."JiJiftihd^Jwi^Blq.,  *6fifered  p^ef.    ^    -^-^1 

The  chairman  in  a  itkr^^Gif^  iilti«()^M^  «6eba^e0^  df'^^^^ 
mQe^9^j^j(|reiAiii^  bissytii^^  with  '  the  nibv^me^  an^^ 
hisr ':]^  fsriftbe^  fontfe  ;stieo«6S'  tif  HUk'^ew  effort; '   lie  "eU^^ 
etXil^x^g^jSbti^  a  statemM^^ 

^'y^lli^fbff^^  li^Mids  6f  the  Tentrpemi^^ 


(9IMle  tlRCti  i>y  iii^itatien»  <at  ibe  noidenc^  of  due  of  the  feaHier<-^  Id^ 
^pet  &m4fty  »jjl)K}yl,.}ii^q  sts^  itutt  h^iiad  fora  coiwdorable4kfte  bfM 
fortnfghtiy  pieetir^g^  of  the  children  in  the  Class  room, .Pro|pecf,.^^ 
jitW^&iVif  JuvVhlite  Temperance  Society  had  !)een  partially  formed  nhHj^ 
t^lrtMat  of  di«  Newingcon  Buid'of-H6pe;  b<it  finding  it  inipoi^T^  W 
q^tj^&tlieyYqH^i^Qlie^.hQ  ha4  ipvited  the  friends  of  (he  nio«^inpiitrtr 
meet,  iq  order  that  He  might  bring  tb^  snbject  before  them,  aufl  x>h|aixL 
tbSrto^ptrafidii;'"    •■■'''     •      •         •    ■  '^i^.-TT^ 

,^.^ After 'Semcriboairefsatiofi^  It  ita^  unanimdusly  re^lred'^to'fdi^^ 

^^9^79in^^ee«;^,ih«ti;oM|j[bly  .grg^nizi^  and  estaUi&h  a  Band  of  Ji#p(fff :  ^H 

y\  Since  tliai  time,  nme  ii;i^in|;s  jiave  b^n  held«  at  which,. f|fldff^&^ 

Hsi^b'be^^  d^Tf^red'oy  various  gentlemen.    The  number  of  memDers'at 

pDesekit-oiknfae  tellis  i$>gitIsafM'43-boyj^.*'  *        '-^^ 

The  statekb^ntf  ooneluded,  by  e!£pre8mng  the  h6pe  1l^kt*tM 

pite^sW.  meeting^  TTcndd  be  the  means,  let.  Of  inducing  di£iy 

friends  to  joinJ  tbe'  itiavemeiit.     2^d.  In  leading'  parents  tb  ^ndF 

their  childr^li  to  tHe  Aieeting«';  and  3rd.  In  adding  very  fetn- 

9iAerdbly-t(i  tUe  list  of'Sabscribens. 

.rBe^JeinB^fHlireottnt  then  addressed  the  meeting,  f^sn^eriftjl^ 

tbisi  queBtidn,  ^^what  ia  a  B^nd  of  Hope  ?"  by  stating  that  k  yir'tS 

^'Biiti»dFiiikmg^-anti*smokYng,  anti-song-singing,  anti-tK^atf^' 

gjpiilg^'.HX  siKHTt,  an^'ainti-e^^rything  that  was  'bad'to'dod^/.' 

He.  stated  tiiat  the  statistics  of  crime  showed  that  tHe  iki^^ 

proportion  of  criminals  were  under  20  years  of  age^'iahd  thiHf 

i0qL  I^TOnld'^refoinn  the  eonimunity,  we  mnst  begiji  with '{h^ 

The.  rebi}4l^n  then  song,  '^Softly  the  Drnnkard's  WilbiJM 
l|)^ei^ai9)^ii}next.  oidled  upon  Mr.  Gk  M.  Marphyto  Addtidss 
the  meeting.  He  stated  that  it  was  folly  to  suppose  thattoto): 
^f^a^uis  wl^'  &iiaera);rile  aiokiy  indlTidaalB ;  he  said  they  ^ime 
qf^l^^Qtibj^-^^  statement,  ^' wine  is  a  good  oreatufe  of '6M*^^ 
this  he  denied.  Iron  was  a  gift  of  God,  butthe  eaiimili  >iidlr 
and  the  sword-  were  perversions  of  that  gift.  The  trees  were 
Qf|d*a  giftt  but  thelctob  of.the  sav^o  was  an  inventidn  of^SUto, 
^1^.  was  i«^  use  Amp  which  Gk)d  never  intended* -tfan^  bMfttlRft 
gt^arCM(ui  ao/barteywusagood'-ereattire  of  OoA^  i»  bl#B8i<]^ 
^Efito  {idfiv^'bat.infla  abased' "diat'g^t  and  tiAiiied<-it'int6:i(^ 
ciu«^ .iitien;iheiimade  H into: malt,' * Heoalled  upcm  all)MhMte^ 
t^rfMRPPortttsbe  Sandiof  fiop^by^  A«lr'CO-opdnit<Mtt  atod  4ih«ilr 
ipfmaj?. , -'.^-^r.- ■■•■■  •'•■■'■■•  ■^'^'»'* 

>,:{Fhi»:cbildcen  tiien  song,  .^^Whes  the  Rosy  Morn  appeiarift^* 
a|^.Wjt«M)k,rAlfrad;Leiiel  Sanl)  adidreflsed'  fi^  'meflitf AgV^ 

Hi/at»^  that  ha  was  always  ashanMd  when  he  otafte  \)^'MM 
i^lMiffgs 'a»^ tfaft  preae«^.  Ashaned,  tiol-of  his-  ec^M^^'MM-' 
aaliiamed  that  snch  meotingv  i^voare : lieed^i  BSs  ^stated'^^Mo^ 
fai9Afp>  wh«ch';]iad  coni&  •xiiid8i''iris<own-  personal  dbserrarticHit, 
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liilEir)Bg>^lbft.  le^itelafDthd.-dctBkiog'iciastoinfliMHe  stated  tlHAP> 

<iP^Wlhhisl^f«ad  4toff«ftflr©^flh]0»ldjliv?eiteBgerodiftir1he 


toose  who  were  the  first' t(>;dp<7:l2Et^>ied[uld  trtist  tfaemselvefli^ 
Vlff^^jN^  »^Jf  ad^Svjwfeowi^w^^tl^tl raosbilikely:  tbrjfalL :.: •  -      il 
-rrT'}^(i|)imrflifot^<^henl  0jEiJted^;fup<m  4he  :!E&eT^  Newmaa-  Hid^  tcf 
^[^ges^  t^  ii^tiii^^)^irho Jdldi9l$  ima»/exceUeisk*ttyle«        :  :  "  il 
.^gi^^Wr^.tfiW  9!jfg  !*/tA  SQngftchti^e<Pledga.''»7  i-.^h 

— <  t^ash,  Esq.  moved  that  1^.bQSt.|h«i&s  cif  the  meetings  fe 
j^f^^S'^Jf^'^Tfev,f^^q^  f(^[^xreaidiSag,  and;  io^ the  gdntleiMen 
^  jl^f4  <ao  elo^^jitijr  a^  ({Hrv^irliinj  addressed  thiam^  r>Hi^ 
Q^l^^^^  h^i  ^l€n!Siire,>i^a£9S)fiiig^tibflt  X4oh^9trecili  tras  moviDj^s 
ii^^,^igibtf34i/ecti9nj^  nexfe  year^^yu 

^|^)^hi9{^ej1i^pa^jE^(^  ^b^7$h)ftir^jiiid)a  biimIi  mare  num^roiii 

9jj|feiflf-  "Pft^flsi^^^iHi  #^^»dKS««  the  tesoktion,  «Kpre0B^  hJ# 
great  regret  that  one  of  the  speakers,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCvMiK: 
l]MtM^i^'6ihUgad'tt>  leo^e  without  addi^sshig'  th^  itte^tig.'''  ^ 
•sate A«reail|atiAh  Mng*  piJIT  t^^^  tianrl^ 

jt3Qbfl('j(ilia£nna»JAekti^  ^Attit'  ifi^ 

lif^^li^iwlriditihad  beeg  of-^  c^reirj  ^nthugfaidtij^  ch«F^uster,/ti0§i^ 

nidi  IfcOi-dlM^ddgYWi f 5  •b^J '-)  " »  •' * ^ 'I  '  ^- ' • "  ■  *"  ■ '  ^ : ■  > •  r •  i •  it  f; ) iit 
-no//  av.nt  *jit'J'  ..*^!'j  'JJ?;M  '^-'  -"^'Hiji'*'  "n"<iMw  .hM"/>  it  jh.t^B 
,£rftiWf7A«»/rr©iedroir//T5B«da}^^  -2dth  illti^  Bft*.  ^6te»> 
S^|^k|)^oiMl9iO]»$^r^ia^  €8/feBmkn  yexrfe  a  w^ell-ktiof^ftp 
^f^@09(^  <^  jftiCfcolal  9totiaesici9i.<waey  nnd(  jeveiy  other = m<^^ 
9e]^-^a)^uteM^/to'i]a^QlM^A2io#'«^  #i^ 

p£[i^^IfeFfl^i  &i^'Aei^vili3xA|^iiigihg'  tfaerofroin;*  •  fii&idg^4" 
aef^f^  U^  l^flj^l^ja-toieUa^ei^dbjbtFaaeylandih^hr^  beenrtHf^ir^^ 
than  twenty  years  ago  rechdmed  from  drinking  habits,  lafii^^ff 
^^.^Sifmk>^'MHysj^§^^  aealdtifl  iti'ilhe 

c<^i4g%f/t^.9a^§A»yi tk«  gh^l,;  ttt^'tte  opiint aii^'  in .  'pmusidS^ 
^*F^9Ji^^r^Vd9(i^  ;«5ha>KfiArd;;hM  to  fl^aadotf  for'^etne^ 
«W9€#to^c%t}pgidi1wl^..b  Jfo^B^de  d£«dvQca)c^  was  p^Hltf^ 
t^;bjffl4^^7id|lH^ug)f}j!||^e^.te  tmity  sinnM^f: 

^^f!jr^^  f{MPl^|iM[0|iQ«bWMt(^iand:iimisdi^  l^'^ 


remember  their  pleMing  and  altered  positions  in  life  through 
the  persuasive  and  energetic  appeals  of  him  who  has  now  gone 
to  reap  his  reward.  He  not  only  embraced  entire  abstinence 
and  perfect  sobriety  as  the  sai^t  stepping-stone  to  self-reform, 
but  many  years  ago  united  himself  to  a  Christian  church,  and 
lived  to  the  last  a  monument  of  God's  mercy.  For  twenty-six 
weeks  h^  was  painfully  afflicted  with  sickness,  yet,  still  patient 
and  waiting  for  the  coming  of  his  Lord,  often  expressing  to  his 
friends,  when  they  called  to  see  him,  **  Thank  God,  friends,  I 
h^ve  not  to  look  for  religion  now,  when  sickness  has  come  ;  it 
is  well  for  me  that  I  sought  the  Lord  in  my  strength,  for  now 
he  is  my  rock  and  my  hope."  His  remains  were  interred  in 
the  new  cemetery,  Salford,  on  Sunday,  March  3d,  followed  to 
the  grave  by  several  hundreds,  of  mourning  friends,  most  of 
whom  had  been  rescued  by  the  same  means  from  the  evils  of 
drunkenness  and  vice.  May  their  end  be  like  unto  his,  peace 
and  joy,  in  full  hopes  of  eternal  happiness. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  Edward  Adey  has  kindly 
consented  to  represent  the  claims  of  the  Band  o£  Hope  Union 
in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Smyth  has  also  been  engaged  as  a  Lecture] 
and  Preacher,  We  believe  these  arrangements  will  greatly 
tend  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Society.  Local  Societief 
wishing  for  Mr.  Smyth's  services,  can  apply  to  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Union,  37,  Queen  Square.     W.  0. 
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All  commumcations  should  be  wriiten  on  one  tide  of  the  paper  only, 

N€tmei  and  Addresses  should  be  unitten  very  plainly. 

-intelligence  shoiUd  be  sent  early. 

Books  for  Review,  Articles  for  the  Record,  8^c.,  may  be  sent  to  the  Editor 
at  No,  37,  Queen  Square,  London, 

Business  Letters,  as  Orders  for  the  Record,  must  be  addressed  to  Mr.  S 
Shirley,  at  the  above  Office, 


J.  Bal£.  Printer,  78,  Great  TitchHeld  stieet,  Maryleboue. 


BMD  QI  Eta  BECOED. 

Siiii  ,ii''iL':l''  r^  !^:- W>T*PJi'iWV'» 'R  iCi-wiLSOaL(^  •<•'.'.•.;  •.;».■{•(';. id 

:zi8Spi»»?iJ0tfee  shookl  be  iaken  iof  ^he  mira<!»l«'  6f  GiMv'w&i^k 

ito*Jj<--«pi5often-bee»  ileld  tip  a^  «n: -tognttbirf  ibr -^h^^  ftie  tff 

^»i^ic^"Uq«ioris  a^sociial^  tteiremge  -and  'P'^tfl  tlieieeftm 

i)fltej»ifeT«:iliMefireinilrksonttte8uy^  /   M).-.!^.  ^^bi^u 

Ti  ;l»'jAi)td^jfirst'X>£cU»  kt  it  })eevememl)eredi'^tl!lat'^8ilth6iikh^ 

i^t^(($idulj)ei»ti]]^  ^grine^  so  a&  to  liioreiuDs  greatii j  itii  iiit<xs:¥6»eii^ 

PP^^- aeenus'  to  hssv^:  been^  *underplck)d>in  >v*^'fllieii6iit  ^ii<^ 

liefj^l^liriiiQ:  <iff  Jtided  ioiinii^ty  iixcl  'Wasca  V^>  ^rfifen^fat 

^-^^rfcomf wlmt^BiwiriiniuseiEUD  tw^and  n^hM^Jrei^y 

l;idt|lg^4iti  wiift  leaa  nijurioi»  efflA;lf(4;bai0  e^^nthe^^^  ititbxir* 

^)$y^^ii4Ucrmof  tiurdajw  <  Itw6by{^:inn  aU^lcc^tti^ts,  a  hlidtflel^ 

wholesome  beverage,  as ^puf^  wine  ttftusUl/^  iii  m  «.*  '^rte-^MivrKi|; 

conntr7.      I  speak  now  on   the  supposition  (which   may  be 

milM  or  3^Qtiop(^^^  ^<)ji?jijOj5^h^t5Atii^.flpf.jI 

say  fnat  to' argue  that  the  circumstfipce  pf  pt^t^avi^^i'^Jt^i^i^g 

S^?^  ^-i  H^m^^J^r^l^^S  #)fr«W7  bran^j^^jotfefiir 

more  absurd  is  it  to  ar^jK^^hat  Ijgf^pse^  P)y^^^oiji^,ff![fi4^j^i|^9 
for  thatjfestive  occMioUj^w^  wwacanted  QT-finconragpid  to 
take 

ina^^.j .,,,  ,,  ^..,,,«,. .,,,,.,..,.  „,„.,. 

MTPi^.^fiirnisb-a/pli^itiM^^B^  fi^e^inSlibhliB 

4a£^- people- ^'?  ^.■-  e-^-^.>-^-.>-  <^M;V.'.:iJ.'ri  Icfa-.^eO -frHtBisqrnvr  ■i^iT 

And  what  was  really  the  nature  of  the  wiiie  which  'our 
Saviour  made?  Thereg|f(^j|99(^j|d@i:its  being  an  intoxicant. 
Can  it^^^en  ^  be ,  ^J^  ^jj^^  J^^t^i^Ji^,^^,t^^.ff?»^3^  It 
was  made  out  otjf^^^^^f^^^fp^J^^^^^^Mfl^  ^m^rfhaX 
none  who  partook  of  ii^  were  there^4iUo^%t§i^.  ^  Jl^3K^^  ^ 

saying,  that  if  our  moderate-drinkkig^vyfriendqf^iwk&'atfeiQutfae 
^btt  A>fv^w^i|iiijft  ft(H»i:tli»  «irttlet<iigitb^ol£of  ^driaking^iiaBiges, 
can  procure  wine  of  that  kind — wine  m0BSi^^fii^f  ^^iW^'^IS^ 
perfectly  willing  th^t  they  should  drink  as  much  of  it  as  they 

please.  ^.^ci,  i^iuU  .r^3ii7Jrsrt75:'.T  lasiO  ,k1  .t-sJim^  .ajAS  .; 
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2.  Again,  an  erroneous  idea  has  sometimes  been  taken  i^ 
from  an  expression  used  by  the  evangelist,  in  his  account  of  tk:: 
miracle,  where  he  speaks  of  "  men  haying  well  drunk,"  as  if  it 
were  alleged  that  they  had  already  drunk  to  excess  on  tha' 
occasion,  and  that  our  blessed  Lord,  knowing  this,  had  notwith- 
standing furnished  them  with  more  wine;  but  no  such  thing  is 
implied  in  the  expression.  The  governor  of  the  feast,  in  what 
he  says,  merely  refers  to  what  commonly  took  place  on  such 
festive  occasions,  and  by  no  means  indicates  that  such  was  the 
case  then.  But  even  though  it  were,  the  words  "  well  drunk* 
do  not  really  mean  having  drunk  to  intoxication,  but  simplj 
having  made  use  of  an  abundant  or  liberal  supply,  as  we  would 
say  of  tea  or  coffee,  or  of  any  other  unintoxicating  beverage. 

S.  Once  more,  it  has  been  alleged  that  in  making  such  a  verj 
large  quantity  of  wine  as  the  six  waterpots  are  supposed  to  hav^ 
contained^  our  Lord  was  giving  encouragement  to  mtich  drinkmg 
But  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  narrative  to  prove  that  the  watei 
in  the  vessels  was  turned  into  wine.  It  simply  bears,  that  wh«: 
they  drew  the  water,  and  carried  it  to  the  governor  of  the  feast 
ke  found,  upon  tasting  it,  that  it  had  been  made  vdne.  Ii 
is  not  at  all  improbable,  for  anything  the  narrative  containf 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  water  which  was  not  drawn  con* 
tinned  to  be  water  as  before.  But  even  on  the  suppositioi 
that  it  was  all  converted  into  wine,  let  it  be  remembered  iha 
it  was  good  wine,  proceeding  directly  from  the  hand  of  az 
almighty  and  gracious  Creator,  unadulterated  and  unpoUutec 
by  the  perverted  ingenuity  or  depraved  taste  of  man. 

4.  One  w(Hrd  more  on  this  subject.  At  this  meeting  o; 
fHendSy  where  the  miracle  was  wrought,  there  were  presen 
Jesus  himself  i^nd  his  disciples.  Are  drinking  parties  ordina 
lily  so  conducted  now,  or  are  the  effects  of  the  liquors  used  oi 
these  oocasions  such,  as  to  dispose  those  engaged  in  them  \x 
wish  that  Jesus  was  present  with  them  ?  Or,  how  woul< 
they  feel  at  the  idea  of  his  suddenly  appearing  among  them 
The  miraele,  we  are  told,  was  wrought  for  the  purpose  o 
manifesting  forth  his  glory.  Look  at  the  system  of  socia 
drinking  customs  now;  look  at  the  spirit  by  which  they  ai^ 
characterised;  look  at  their  fruits,  and  say  whether  God  i 
more  glorified  or  dishonoured  by  them,  and  whether  they  ar 
to  man  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  We  look  upon  it  as  no  bette 
than  a  senseiless  libel  upon  the  character  of  our  blessed  Saviom 
to  attempt  to  justify  our  drinking  usages  by  his  presence  o 
conduct  at  the  marriage  feast. 
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THE  PBOaBESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

This  is  not  a  political  publication;  but  a  speech  recently  made 
10  the  House  of  Commons  bj  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  the  Member 
for  Leeds,  contains  so  many  interesting  facts  that  we  shall  fur- 
nish our  readers  with  some  extracts  from  it.  They  will  thus 
see  that  the  friends  of  moral  reform  are  not  working  in  yain : — 

**  He  believed  that  he  should  be  able  show  a  picture  which  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  would  contemplate  with  profound  satisfaction.     Within 
the  thirty  years  to  which  he  had  alluded,  we  had  nearly  quadrupled  our 
foreign   commerce,  our  manufacturing  industry,    and   our  navigation. 
Without  multiplying  tii^ures  in  support  of  these  statements,  he  would 
just  say  that  if  they  looked  at  the  exports  and  imports  they  would  find 
(bat  their  aggregate  amounts  in  1831   was  £97,623,332.,  while  in   1860 
they  had  risen  to  the  enormous  amount  oi  £373,491,460.,  showing  an 
increase  within  those  thirty  years  of  283  per  cent.     During  the  time 
that  we  were  making  that  increase  in  our  industrial  operations  we  con* 
t(ructed,  by  means  of  private  enterprise,  a  system  of  railways  which,  as 
far  as  he  could  judge,  were  more  stupendous,  and  likely  to  be  more  use- 
ful, than  any  works  of  which  there  was  record  in  history  of  the  world — 
more  stupendous  even  than  the  most  prodigious  works  of  ancient  Uome,  or 
Egypt,  or  China.     We  laid  down  in  that  time,  at  a  cost  of  £330,000^000., 
ten  thousand  miles  of  railway,  along   which   there  were  now  carried 
150,000,000  of  passengers  every  year  a  distance  of  2,000,000,000  miles, 
besides  an  incredible  amount  of  minerals  and   merchandise.     He  had 
nid  that  they  had  increased  their  navigation  nearly  four-fold,  but  he 
ooght  to  state  that  that  portion  of  our  navigation  which  was  by  far  the 
niost  important,  namely,  steam  vessels,  had  multiplied  fourteen-fold. 
During  the  same  time  there  has  been  laid  down  10,000,  miles  of  telegraph, 
with  50,000  miles  of  communicating  wire,  by  means  of  which  there  had 
been  given  to  the  people  of  the  country  something  like  an   earthly 
omniscience.     Since  the  abolition  of  protection  there  had  been  an  increase 
in  the  improvements  in  agriculture  very  nearly  if  not  quite  as  rapid  as  in 
mannfact'.res  and  commerce.     Mountains  of  gold  had  been  discovered  in 
our  colonies,  and  there  bad  been  brought  into  the  capital  of  the  country 
tomethin&;  like  £200,000,000.  sterling  of  gold  within  the  last  ten  years. 
What  were  the  natural  consequences  of  this  amazing  development  of  the 
industry  and  wealth  of  the  country  ?    They  were  these :  that  we  had  a 
people  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  lodged,  better  taught,  and  in 
better  health  than  at  any  period  of  our  history.     We  had  a  people  who, 
both  in  the  great  manu&cturing  districts  of  the  country,  and  still  more  in 
the  agrictiltural  districts,  had  obtained  a  great  raising  of  the  rate  of  wages, 
and,  notwithstanding  that  advance,  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour; 
tnd  we  had  seen  a  gradual  cheapening  of  all  or  nearly  all  commodities. 
One  of  the  most  decisive  evidences  of  improvement  that  he  could  possibly 
give  was  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Poor-Law  Board  at  this 
luoment.     In  1831  the  pauperism  of  England  and  Wales  cost  every 
iobabitant  of  this  part  of  the  island  9s.  9d.  per  head.     In  1860  the  cost 
was  reduced  to  5s.  6d.  per  head,  or  to  nearly  one-half  of  what  it  was 
thirty  years  ago.     On  the  1st  of  January,   1859,  the  whole  number  of 
able-bodied  aidult  males  receiving  out-door  relief  in  629  unions  was  only 
26,286,'  of  whom,  24,505  were  relieved  owing  to  sickness,  accidents,  or 
infirmity ;  1 ,687  from  being  out  of  work  and  other  causes,  and  94  only 
rom  urgent  necessity.     It  might  be  supposeid  that  during  these  thirty 
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years  sci^de  had  been  negtected,  and  that  the  whole  force  of  the  public 
mind  had  been  bent  to  that  one  object  of  acquiring  money  and  increasing 
the  indiistrial  resources  of  the  country.  That  was  not  so,  for  he  was 
abbut  to^how  what  was  the  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
educatibn  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  To  this  he  invited  the  attention 
of  the  House,  as  bearing  especially  npon  the  working  classes,  and  showin|( 
the  Improvement  in  their  intelligence. 

Mr.  Baines  then  adduced  the  following  facts  with  regard  to 

Sunday  Scboole : — 

<^  In '1818  the  proportion  of  day  scholars  to  the  population  was  one  in 
etery  17i;  in  1833,  according  to  the  return  then  published,  it  was  one 
in  11,  and  a  decimal  of  37;  and  in  1858  it  was  one  scholar  in  every  7 
and  7-10  of  the  population.  In  1818  the  number  of  day  scholars  was 
67il»000  ;  in  1833,  1,276,947  ;  and  in  1858,  2,535,462.  But  tliere  was 
another  very  important  branch  of  the  subject,  which,  if  it  had  less  to  do 
with  the  advancement  of  secul;«r  education,  had  much  more  to  do  with 
the  ladvanceroeDt  of  virtue  and  piety,  which  tended  to  cement  together 
the-diflferent  orders  of  society .  He  alluded  to  Sunday  schools  throughout 
1;}iecottDtry,  In  1818  the  number  of  Sunday  school  scholars  was  477,225 ; 
in  1833^' 1,648,800;  and  in  1858,  2,411,544.  There  was  in  1851,  ac- 
cording. tt>  the  census  of  education  then  returned,  no  less  than  318,1 35  un- 
paid teachers  in  those  Sunday  schools,  all  persons  of  high  character  and 
of  Christian  principles.*^ 

The  honourable  Member  gave  some  valuable  statistics  in 
reference  to  newspapers  and  other  serial  literature  : — 

'*.From  a  paper  furnished  by  Mr.  Francis,  it  appeared  that  the  circu- 
lation of  I^ondon  newspapers  in  1830  was  19,746,851,  and  in  1860  the 
circulation  bad  risen  to  1 18,799,200.  In  1830  the  number  of  newspapers 
published  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom  was  36,807,055.  As  the  stamp 
for  newspapers  had  been  abandoned,  they  could  not  state  exactly  what 
the  nuihber  published  at  present  was;  but  assuming  the  increase  to  be 
the  satne<in  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  as  in  London,  the  circulation 
would  be  221,444,000  per  annum.  The  London  weekly  newspapers, 
especially  devoted  to  the  working  classes,  had,  in  the  year  1830,  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  75,000  per  week,  and  in  1860  a  weekly  circula- 
tion of  730,000.  Of  unsectarian  Christian  literature,  such  as  the  Leisure 
Hour  and  the  British  Workman,  the  number  now  in  circulation  was 
2,210,500  per  month.  Journals  of  a  useful,  educational,  and  entertaining 
character,  such  as  those  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Cassell,  had  a 
weekly  circulation  of  600,000.  Temperance  journals,  at  a  penny  per 
number,  had  a  monthly  circulation  of  203,000 ;  journals  containing 
npveb,  tales,  biographical  sketches,  &c  ,  700,000  per  week ;  romances, 
exciting  wonder  aiid  horror,  but  not  of  an  immoral  characte^r,  5,000  per 
week;,  immoral  penny  literature,  only  52,000  per  week;  and  free- 
thinking  literature  had  a  v^ry  small  circulation,  but  was  of  an  immea- 
siiTablv  better  and  less  offensive  character  than  in  1832.  The  number  of 
magazmes,  circulated  in  London  alone,  at  2d.  and  upwards,  was  374,000 
monthly;  and  the  !n»2e5  newspaper,  which  in  1830  had  a  total  circulation 
of  10,250  popies,  printed  by  the  best  machinery  of  the  day  at  the  rate  of 
4,000  per  hour,  had  a  circulation  in  1859  of  53,000  or  55,000,  printed 
at  the  rate  of  firom  15,000  to  20,000  copies  per  hour.** 

Mr.  Baines  proceeded  to  read  from  a  paper  furnished  by  Mr. 
W.  Tweedie  :— 
''  I  should  say  that  there  are  at  least  4,00Q  temperance  societies  in  the 
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United  Kingdom,  and  not  less  than  3,000,000  teetotallers,  including  all 
ages— perhaps  more  than  half  being  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  During 
hstyear  1  sold  pledge  books  sufficient  to  take  270,000  names,  and  during 
tk  same  time  sold  OTer  200,000  pledge  cards.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
duriog  last  year,  there  were  thiiteen  large  temperance  associations,  em<- 

S^iog  forty  paid  lecturers,  with  a  united  annual  income  of  £t2,000. 
e  movement  sustains  three  weekly  newspapers^  with  a  united  circu'- 
lation  of  25,000  copies ;  also  six  monthly  magazines,  with  a  unitied  cir- 
colatton  of  over  20,000.  The  Btntish  Workman  may  also  be  classed  as 
a  temperance  mouthly,  and  its  circulation  alone  is  upwards  of  2^0,000. 
Besides  these  there  are  two  periodicals  for  the  young,  yiz^The  Advitery 
vhose  circulation  is  over  50,000,  and  The  Band  of  Hope  Review,  with 
a  circulation  over  250,000.  There  are  also  two  quarterly  reviews,  with 
a  joint  circulation  of  about  10,000.'' 

Alderman  Heywood,  of  Manchester,  had  written  to  BTi*. 
Baines  as  follows : — 

**Tl»e  working  men  are  a  tiew  class  and  order  of  men  when  contrasted) 
with  what  they  once  were.  There  were  no  daily  papers  published  here 
in  1831.  The  gross  number  issued  by  the  four  weekly  papers  was  not 
more  than  12,000.  Periodicals  had  not  begun  their  career  at  tltat  time, 
wcept  the  Poor  Man's  Guardian.  It  is  true  there  was  the  MecJumicn* 
Uagaginey  the  Mirror,  and  a  few  small  ones,  the  contents  of  which  were 
tales,  poetry,  and  romance.  The  sale  of  the  Poor  Mans  Guardian  wa:» 
tben  2,000  weekly.  Newspapers  now  published  in  Manchester  in  one 
veek,  including  daily  and  weekly,  are  84(3,000.  Periodicals :  the  nearest 
approximation  I  can  make  with  certainty  of  the  sale  of  publications  which 
come  into  the  city  weekly  will  be  200,000.  Newspapers,  346,000; 
periodicals,  200,000;  total,  546,000.  In  this  statement  1  have  not 
included  the  London  daily  papers,  nor  those  papers  published  in  the  finr" 
rounding  towns.*' 

Mr.  Baines  also  read  to  the  House  a  communicaliiOii  received 
&0Q1  Mr.  James  Guest,  of  Birmingham.  Mr.  Grue$t  made  the 
fi)Oowing  statement : — 

^  In  the  year  1830  there  were  two  newsvendors  in  Birmingham,  whose 
business  it  was  to  supply  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  taken  almost  entirely 
9t  public  houses,  where  the  working  man  took  in  his  news  and  lefl,  on 
an  average,  one-third  of  his  wages.    There  were  at  that  time  several  sta^ 
tioners,  who  supplied  the  monthlies.     Several  publications  hdd  been 
tried,  and  all  seemed  to  fail  except  two — The  Mirror,  2d.,  and  Mechanics* 
I^Iagazine,  3d,;  up  to  that  time — I  have  no  doubt,  for  want  of  persons 
who  could  read.    The  only  survivor  of  this  antediluvian  period  is  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine.     The  Penny  and  Saturday  Magazines  and  Cham- 
heris  Journal  were  tttarted,  and  sold  wonderfully  well  for  that  period. 
These  were,  for  a  long  time,  the  only  unexceptionable  ones  published. 
The  sale  of  all  kinds,  I  should  say,  was  about  7,000  weekly  in  1831 ; 
Che  immoral  and  objectionable  publications  forming  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  this  number.     Now,  in  1861,  I  find  over  300  newsvendors,  and 
twenty-four  very  respectable  booksellers,  who  deal  more  or  less  in  periodi- 
cals, selling  on  an  average  83,200  per  week,  comprising  very  few  of  ah 
objectionable  character.    Almost  every  tradesman  and  many  working 
men  have  now  their  penny  daily  paper ;  and  the  fact  of  about  2,000 
copies  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  at  Is.  being  sold  in  Birmingham  of  No. 
1,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes  and 
small  tradesmen  since  1831.    Tliese  classes  all-then  resorted  to  the  pot- 
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house,  either  kitchen  or  parlour,  nearly  every  night.  They  now  joifi 
building  societies,  and  many  become  their  own  landlords.  1  can  tell 
you  something  of  the  mining  districts,  as  I  went  myself  once  a  week  for 
a  long  time,  taking  with  me  such  unstamped  news  and  periodicals  as 
were  then  current,  and  I  know  the  lamentable  state  of  ignorance  in  those 
districts  in  1830,  '31,  '32,  and  ^33.  I  have  entered  a  room  in  which 
twenty  men,  all  black  from  the  pits,  were  drinking  beer,  and  asked  if 
they  wanted  a  newspaper  at  only  Id.  or  2d.,  and  the  answer  was,  *  Noa, 
I  can't  reed ;  I  wish  I  kud/  There  was  not  one  in  all  that  district  sold 
anything  of  the  periodical  kind.  Shops  are  now  opened  in  every  direction, 
selling  from  20  doz.  to  50  doz.  per  week  each,  or  I  should  say,  15,000 
weekly,  where  I  could  thirty  years  since  sell  about  200.  The  beer-house  is 
now  less  attended,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  can  read.  I  have 
been  much  mixed  up  with  working  men  and  boys^  and  I  consider  them 
very  much  improvea  in  all  respects." 

Such  facts  as  these  are  full  of  promise.  They  prove  that 
educators,  temperance  refonners,  Sunday  school  teachers,  con- 
ductors of  bands  of  hope,  and  the  preachers  of  the  "  glorious 
Gospel "  are  destined  to  see  ignorance,  vice,  drunkenness,  and 
crime  vanish  away. 


The  New  French  Drink. — The  uneasiness  inspired  in 
France  by  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  pestilential  absinthe,  has 
induced  a  fresh  inquiry  to  be  instituted,  with  a  view  to  the 
creation  of  a  legal  impediment  to  the  progress  of  it  among  the 
working  population  of  Paris.  But  the  Government  having  done 
its  utmost,  by  forbidding  the  use  of  the  noxious  liquor  on  board 
the  vessels  belonging  to  the  navy,  and  by  instituting  the  severest 
pcinishments  in  cases  of  its  sale  to  the  army,  finds  itself  power- 
less against  the  free  wiU  of  a  free  population,  and  has  no  other 
recourse  than  that  of  increasing  the  tax  upon  the  alcohol  with 
which  the  poison  is  prepared ;  thus  injuring,  to  a  mortal  extent, 
every  other  branch  of  trade  in  which  the  same  alcohol  bears  a 
part.  More  pernicious  than  brandy,  more  poisonous  than  gin, 
it  seems  that  absinthe  undermines  the  intelligence  long  before 
its  ravages  are  perceived  upon  the  physical  powers,  Legrand 
de  Saulle  quotes  the  example  of  a  fellow-student  in  medicine, 
endowed  by  nature  with  such  powerful  intellect  and  capacity  of 
labour  that  he  yms  regarded  by  his  comrades  as  destined  to  take 
an  early  place  among  the  princes  of  medical  science,  who,  from 
the  abuse  of  absinthe,  has  sunk  to  the  lowest  state  of  mental 
degradation,  while  his  physical  strength  remains  to  outward 
seeming  unimpaired.  He  is  well  known  in  Paris.  Still  young 
and  active,  the  anticipated  successor  of  Dupuytren  sells  checka 
at  the  door  of  a  second-rate  theatre  of  the  Boulevards,  and 
sweeps  the  pavement  of  the  fish  market  for  a  living  !     The  un* 
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cooficioaapess  of  debasement  is  one  of  the  most  painful  STmptoo^ 
of  the  malady  brought  on  bj  absinthe.     Memory  bein^  the  first 
faculty  to  fall,  entirely  annihilates  that  of  comparison,  whi<^ 
akne  could  create  shame  or  regret  in  the  victim.    The  ravages 
committed  in  the  army  and  colonists  of  Algeria  by  the  abtise 
of  this  exciting  liquor  have  long  been  subject  (^  the  mo^jb 
eamest  reports  from  the  various  administrators  of  the  colony* 
tn  1857,  Marshal  Randon,  by  a  peremptory  order,  forbade  the 
"mercantiles"  to  follow  the  army  in  its  expedition  ag^ain^t  lli^ 
Eabjles.     The  consequence  of  the  order   became    visible  at 
QQoe  in  the  slackening  of  the  manufacture  of  absinthe  at  Lunel^ 
where  the  principal  preparation  of  the  drug  is  carried  on.     The 
most  satisfactory  results  in  point  of  military  hygiene  were  ob- 
tained during  this  campaign,  but  as  soon  as  the  expedition 
retomed  to  Algiers  the   old  symptoms  re-appeared,  and  the 
hospitab  became   once  more  crowded  with  blear-eyed  idiots 
wdting  to  be  conveyed  home  to  their  friends.     The  detestable 
adulteration  of  the  liquor  by  sulphate  of  copper  is  so  well*> 
kaown  in  the  army,  that  it  is  called  familiarly  if^fu^Um  du  grps 
msy  and  yet  even  this  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  deter  the 
aoldiera  from  seeking  the  forgetfulness  it  procures.    At  the 
beginning  of  last  year  a  great  sensation  was  produced  in  P&rls 
bj  the  mortality  which  carried  off  in  a  short  time,  ii^ith  every 
sjmptom  of  poisoning,  a  considerable  number  of  men  belonging 
to  the  1st  regiment  of  Dragoons.     Every  research  had  been 
nuide  to  discover  the  cause,  when  the  doctors  determii?^  to 
hare  the  absinthe  of  the  canteens  submitted  to  exa^natioiu 
The  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  cppper.was 
detected.     By  order  of  the  colond,  and  with  solemn  .ceri^inf^nj, 
io  presence  of  the  whole  troop,  the  casks  containing  the  liquid 
were  stove  in,  and  their   contents    swept    into    thie  gutter. 
Health  was  restored  after  this  execution,  which  served  ^.  a 
lesson  both  to  the  consumer  and  manufacturer — &t  the  latter 
is  said  to  substitute  chloride  of  antimony,  a  &r  more  dangp^pus 
poisoiv  and  much  more  difficult  of  detection,  than  the.s^phate 
of  copper.     Philanthropists  are  eager  in  their  suggestions  to 
the  Legislature  concerning  the  speedy  removal  of  this  scourge, 
which  is  most  certainly  destroying  the  very  sap  of  }ife  in  the 
youth  of  all  the  large  towns  of  France. 

Ihsfiked  Desobiptions  of  Dbunkbnnbss. — VWho  h^h 
woe?  who  hath  sorrow?  who  hath  contentions?  who  ]^y9|;h 
babbling  ?  who  hath  wounds  without  cause  ?  who  hath  redjo^s 
of  eyes?    They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine;  they  that  go  to 
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fi(eek  mixed  wfne.  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  wlien  it  is 
red;  ^ben  it  glyeth  its  colour  in  the  cup;  when  it  moveth 
itself  aright.  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth 
like  an  adder.  Thine  eyes  shall  behold  strange  women,  and 
thine  heart  shaU  utter  perverse  things.  Yea,  thou  shalt  be  as 
he  that  Beth  down  In  the  midst  of  the  sea,  or  as  he  that  lieth 
upon  the  top  of  a  mast.  They  have  stricken  me,  shalt  thou 
say,  and  I  was  not  sick ;  they  have  beaten  me,  and  I  felt  it  not. 
When  shaH  I  awake  ?  I  will  seek  it  yet  again.'  Prov.  xxiii. 
29—35.  *  Be  not  among  wine-bibbers,  and  riotous  eaters  of 
flesh,  for  the  drunkard  and  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty.' 
Verses  20,  21.  Had  Solomon  read  the  history  of  the  baneful 
effects  of  drunkenness  at  the  present  time,  he  could  not  more 
fuUy  have  depicted  the  character  and  the  consequences  of 
drinking.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  such  a  scene  before  him, 
be  commands  us  to  avoid  even  looking  at  the  intoxicating  cup  ? 
And  if  we  are  not  to  look  at  such  a  liquor,  then  such  a  com- 
mand most  imperatively  prohibits  us  from  tasting  it.  How 
strange  would  it  have  been  for  the  Bible  to  have  commanded 
us  to  avoid  gluttony,  fornication,  revelling,  contentions,  and 
everything  that  would  injure  our  minds  and  morals,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  it  had  commanded  us  to  use  those  beverages  which, 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  been  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
all  these  evils  and  crimes  ?  If  the  passage  just  quoted  does  not 
enjoin  total  abstinence  from  aU  intoxicating  drinks,  then  it  will 
be  difl&cult  to  find  words  which  could  express  such  a  prohibition. 
Wine,  says  the  wisest  of  men,  is  a  mocker,  and  strong  drink  is 
raging,  tumultuous,  confusing,  or  stupifying;  and  he  that  is 
deceived  thereby  is  not  wise.  Here  the  Holy  Ghost  tells  us 
that  wine  la  a  mocker,  and  that  strong  drink  is  raging  or 
stupifying ;  and  dare  we  say  that  the  Spirit  of  truth  wishes  us 
to  be  mocked,  or  that  the  Author  of  peace,  order,  and  spiritual 
life  commands  us  to  use  a  draught  which  will  make  us  rag^ 
eonfound  our  intellects,  and  produce  stupidity  ?  Here  it  is  not 
said  much  wine  is  a  mocker,  much  strong  drink  is  stupifying  ; 
but  while  the  words  mocker  and  raging  point  out  the  character 
of  the  drinks  as  intoxicating  beverages,  the  plain  implication  of 
the  text  is,  that  we  should  avoid  the  deception  by  totally 
abstaining.  How  correct,  also,  is  the  remark  respecting  their 
decepticm  or  mock^T-I  how  applicable  to-  the  present  day! 
There  is  not  a  modem  drinker  of  beer,  wine,  er  spirit,  but  is 
constantly  being  mocked.  The  spirit  of  what  he  drinks 
stimulates  him,  and  he  foolishly  conceives  that  stimulus  and 
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excitement  are  real  bodilj  strength ;  when,  instead  of  this,  his 
frame  is  actually  being  poisoned  and  weakened,  by  the  vile 
liquid  that  seems  for  a  while  to  animate  him.  His  excitement 
must  be  followed  by  collapse ;  his  high  spirits,  when  the  fumes 
of  the  alcohol  have  evaporated,  must  yield  to  enmd  and 
depression.  One  of  the  most  awful  pictures  of  the  effects  of 
drinking  is  given  us  by  Isaiah :  ^  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up 
early,  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink,  and  continue  until 
night  till  wine  inflame  them  1  And  the  harp,  and  the  viol,  and 
the  tabret,  and  the  pipe,  and  wine,  are  in  their  feasts  :  but  they 
regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  neither  consider  the  operation 
of  his  hands.  Therefore  my  people  are  gone  into  captivity 
because  they  have  no  knowledge :  and  their  honourable  men 
are  famished,  and  the  multitude  are  dried  up  with  thirst : 
therefore  hell  hath  enlarged  herself,  and  opened  her  mouth 
without  measure;  and  their  glory,  and  their  multitude,  and 
their  pomp,  and  he  that  rejoiceth,  shall  descend  into  it.' 
Isaiah,  v.  11 — 14.  Here  we  have  at  one  view  an  epitome  of 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  drinking.  God  and  his  works 
and  dispensations  are  disregarded,  and  spiritual  ignorance  is 
the  result;  Grod*8  worship  is  neglected;  the  people  are  en- 
^ved,  degraded,  famished,  and  parched  with  thirst ;  the  most 
hononrable  and  respectable  are  brought  to  ruin ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  aboundings  of  disease  and  crime,  the  grave  is 
6nlarged,  and  '  hell  opens  her  mouth  without  measure.' 


POETRY, 

FOB    BECITATION    FOB    BANDS    OF    HOPE. 


THE  DRUNKARD'S  WIFE. 

BY  HABT  8EWELL. 

Oh,  Edward  I  do  not  laugh,  I  pray, 

To  see  that  drunken  man  ; 
I'll  tell  you  what  I've  seen  to-day, 

And  then  you  hardly  can. 

Our  servant  Jane  learnt  in  the  town-— 

I  cannot  tell  you  how-~ 
That  some  one  had  been  starved  to  death 

In  little  Wapping  Bow. 

b3 
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And  so  I  stored  my  basket  well^ 

And  went  out  there  to  see, 
And  found  it  was  the  truth  indeed— 

A  dreadful  history. 

I  pass'd  through  many  dismal  courts^ 
Through  lanes  and  alleys  low. 

Before  I  found  the  house 
I  sought  in  Wapping  Row. 

High  up  a  dark  and  winding  stair, 

From  floor  to  floor  I  went, 
And  heard  sometimes  a  woman  swear, 

Or  beaten  child  lament. 

Upon  the  topmost  flight  I  found 

A  close  and  wretched  wretched  room  ; 

Alas  !  that  any  human  soul 
Should  call  such  place  a  home. 

No  fire  was  burning  in  the  grate, 
The  walls  were  damp  and  bare, 

The  window  panes  were  stuff 'd  with  rags, 
No  furniture  was  there. 

But  in  a  comer,  dark  and  chill, 
Some  dirty  straw  was  spread. 

And  there  a  little  ghastly  child 
Was  lying  stiff  and  dead. 

But  still  there  was  a  moaning  sound. 

As  if  from  one  in  pain  ; 
But  many  times  I  spoke  before 

An  answer  came  again. 

At  length  a  woman  slowly  moved. 

Roused  from  unquiet  rest ; 
And,  wailing  with  a  feeble  cry, 

A  babe  clung  to  her  breast. 

*Twas  long  before  she  was  revived 

Sufficiently  to  speak  ; 
But  then  began  to  tell  her  tale 

In  words  so  faint  and  weak — 

I  fear'd  that  I  should  lose  them  all ; 

But  as  she  went  along, 
Her  hollow  cheek  grew  fever  flush'd — 

Her  words  came  quick  and  strong, 
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As  though  she  wish'd,  but  once  agdiii, 
Now  death  was  drawing  near, 

To  pour  out  all  her  misery 
Into  a  woman's  ear. 

**  I  was/'  she  said,  '^  a  farmer*s  bride, 
With  love  and  peace  content ; 

I  was  his  heart's  delight  and  pride, 
Fair,  young,  and  innocent. 

"  He  was  an  honest,  sober  man, 

I  loved  him  as  my  life ; 
And  never — I  may  say  it  now— 

Was  more  devoted  wife. 

"  Our  house  stood  in  a  bed  of  flowers — 

I  think  I  see  it  now, 
With  all  the  roses  clustering  thick 

Around  the  window  bow ; 

*'It  was  a  little  Paradise, 

And  full  of  happiness  ; 
For  God's  good  angels  guarded  us, 

And  we  had  no  distress. 

"  But  when  my  little  child  was  born. 

My  cup  ran  o'er  with  joy  5 
The  days  were  never  long  enough 

For  all  my  sweet  employ. 

"  Her  prattling  tongue,  her  pretty  ways. 

Were  always  new  delight ; 
And  she  grew  up  so  strong  and  well. 

And  was  so  quick  and  bright. 

**  And  jret  she  had  a  tenda*  heart, 
The  least  reproof  could  move ; 

And,  oh  I  she  look'd  so  earnestly, 
Till  certain  of  my  love. 

"  And  when  she  flung  her  little  arms 

Close  fondling  round  my  neck, 
My  foolish  heart  broke  down  with  joy, 

Sweet  tears  I  could  not  check. 

"  Then  came  a  shadow  o'er  my  life — 

My  husband  took  to  drink ; 
And  lower  down,  and  lower  still, 

My  heart  began  to  sink. 


^^  Still  lower  down,  and  lower  downy 

We  left  our  pleasant  home ; 
And,  sinking  still  from  worse  to  worse. 

To  this  poor  place  we're  come. 

"Our  little  comforts,  one  by  one> 

Were  sold  away  for  drink ; 
The  pawnshop  has  our  furniture — 

My  husband  would  not  think. 

**  At  last  they  took  away  our  bed,. 

Regardless  of  my  tears ; 
They  brought  a  warrant  of  distress. 

To  seize  for  rent  arrears* 

"  The  father's  heart  was  flinty  stone  ; 

He  valued  us  no  moxe 
Than  this  damp  bed  of  filthy  straw. 

That  lies  upon  the  floor. 

**  I  work'd  till  all  my  strength  was  gwie, 

Tin  this  poor  boy  was  bom ; 
Since  then  we  've  pdned  from  day  to  day, 

More  famish'd  and  forlorn. 

"  But  soon  'twill  end ;  beneath  the  sod, 

My  little  girl  and  I 
Shall  find  a  place  of  peacefnl  rest 

From  all  our  misery.. 

"  Oh,  lady  1  did  you  ever  watch 

A  rose  fade  day  by  day. 
Till  all  its  grace  and  lovHness 

Were  gone  and  pass'd  away  ? 

**  So  did  I  watch  my  little  flower 

With  angui^  and  despair  ; 
The  silken  curls  that  used  to  shine 

Around  her  face  so  fair, 

"  Were  matted  now,  and  soil'd  with  dirt — 

No  soap  nor  fire  had  we  ; 
But,  oh  I  her  cheeks  so  deadly  pale  ! 

Look  I  lady,  you  may  see." 

And  then  she  groan'd  a  heavy  groan, 

And,  with  a  ghastly  star^ 
She  pointed  to  the  little  corpse 

That  lay  so  quiet  there. 
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**  I  could  not  hold  her  little  head. 

As  there  she  moaning  laj  ; 
We  had  no  light — ^"twas  in  the  dark 

Her  sweet  sonl  pass'd  away. 

'*  Oh  !  I  had  seen  the  crimson  flush 

Upon  her  hollow  cheek, 
And  fever  lighting  up  her  eye. 

But  'twas  no  use  to  speak* 

"  Her  father  never  thought  of  her. 

Poor  helpless  innocent  ! 
But  often  down  that  dismal  stair 

Her  tremhling  feet  were  senl^ 

*'  On,  through  the  foul  and  filthy  haunts 

Of  misery  and  sin, 
Into  the  drunkard's  palaces> 

To  get  her  father  gin. 

"  The  piercing  cold,  and  fog  so  raw. 

Struck  to  her  little  heart  ; 
Her  shivering  limbs  and  chattering  teeth 

Oft  made  the  people  start. 

"  Her  hollow  cough  would  sound  at  night 

Along  the  lonely  street  ; 
But  no  one  ask'd  her  where  she  went. 

Nor  traek'd  her  naked  feet.** 

Again  the  the  woman  heaved  a  groan. 

And,  with  a  ghastly  stare^ 
She  look'd  upon  the  little  corpse 

That  lay  so  quiet  there. 

Her  sunken  eyes  she  feebly  raised. 
Then  faintly  bow'd  her  head  ; 

A  struggling  sigh  escaped  her  lips — 
I  saw  that  she  was  dead» 

Her  wretched^  lonely,  broken  hearf 

At  last  had  found  its  rest ; 
But,  wailing  still,  the  baby  lay, 

Close  clinging  to  her  breast. 


AIDS  TO  LECTTJBEBS. 


THE    FALLEN    MINISTER. 

BY  PBOFESSOR  JAMES   MILLER. 

One  day>  at  a  railway  station,  when  passengers  were  con- 
gregating in  groups,  before  the  starting  of  a  train,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  tall,  middle-aged  man,  who  was  slowly 
making  his  way  to  lean  against  a  pillar.  His  dress,  evidently 
once  black  and  reputable,  was  soiled,  and  torn,  and  covered 
with  mud.  His  limbs  were  bent  and  tottering;  his  hands 
hung  loosely  by  his  side,  and  shook  like  aspens.  His  face  was 
haggard  and  pale;  or  rather  would  have  looked  so,  but  for  the 
dirt  it  bore;  unwashed,  unshaven;  a  brown  rivulet  of  snuff 
massing  the  upper  lip,  and  trickling  down  the  chin;  the  eyes 
fixed,  and  of  a  glassy  stare,  with  the  eyelids  half  closed;  the 
jaw  dropped,  the  mouth  open,  and  slavering  like  an  idiot's. 
His  hat — muddy,  and  crushed,  and  awry — ^was  fixed,  hard  and 
low,  upon  his  crouching  head  and  shoulders.  His  shoes  were 
brown  and  broken.  He  might  be  sixty;  he  might  be  forty ;  all  too 
plainly  he  was  a  drunkard,  seeking  a  country  home,  after  wal* 
lowing  for  at  least  one  night  in  the  city's  mire.  Something  told 
me  that  was  no  stranger;  many  years  must  have  passed  since  I 
had  seen  him;  but  in  a  few  minutes  memory  carried  me  through 
all  his  antecedents.  I  remembered  him  a  university  student^ 
of  almost  the  same  age  and  standing  with  myself;  the  gayest 
of  the  gay,  in  heart  and  disposition;  gentle,  loving,  kind; 
studious,  too,  and  talented.  I  remembered  him  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel;  popular,  respected,  devoted.  I  remembered 
him  settled  down  in  a  country  charge;  married,  the  father 
of  a  hopeful  family,  the  centre  of  a  loving  circle,  the  pastor 
of  an  attached  flock.  Then  came  the  dark  cloud.  He  had 
always  been  of  social  habits,  and  he  had  indulged  them ;  through 
indulgence  the  power  of  drink  had  crept  upon  him  unawares  ; 
and  now,  with  a  bound,  it  took  him  by  the  throat,  and  held  him 
down.  I  remembered  to  have  heard  strange  rumours  about 
that  manse ;  there  had  been  surmises,  even  among  his  distant 
friends,  of  a  sad  fall  there  ;  and  news  had  come  one  day,  like  a 
thunder-clap,  of  drunkenness,  and  delirium  and  deposition. 
That  was  long  since  ;  and  the  sad  story  had  faded  greatly  from 
my  recollection.  But  here  he  stood ;  a  fearful  proof  and  con- 
centration of  it  all.  His  body  that  of  a  paralysed  idiot  at  least, 
for  the  time  ;  his  mind  sunk  to  nothingness  ;  his  soul — and  the 
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souls  of  his  people — what  of  them  ?  Alas,  alas,  these  shaking 
helpless  hands  of  his  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  souls  com- 
mitted to  his  care — ^himself  a  hopeless  castaway. 


What  Jack  Did. — A  Stoby  for  Children. — Mr.  Pollard 
states  that,  in  his  drinking  days,  he  was  the  companion  of  a 
man  in  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  who  had  a  monkey  which 
he  valued  at  a  thousand  dollars.     ''  We  always  took  him  out  on 
oar  chesnut  parties.     He  shook  off  all  our  chesnuts  for  us,  and 
when  he  could  not  shake  them  off,  he  went  to  the  very  end  of 
the  limb,  and  knocked  them  off  with  his  fist.     One  day  we 
stopped  at  a  tayem,  and  drank  freely.     About  half  a  glass  was 
left,  and  Jack  took  the  glass  and  drank  the  liquor.     Soon  he 
was  merry,  skipped,  hopped,  and  danced,  and  set  us  all  into  a 
roar  of  laughter, — Jack  was  drunk.     We  all  agreed,  six  of  us, 
that  we  would  come  to  the  tavern  the  next  day,  and  get  Jack 
drank  again,  and  have  sport  all  the  day.     I  called  at  my  friend's 
hoase  the  next  morning,  and  we  went  out  for  Jack.     Instead 
of  being  as  usual  on  his  box,  he  was  not  to  be  seen.     We  looked 
inside,  and  he  was  couched  up  in  a  corner.     *  Come  out,*  said 
his  master.     Jack  came  out  on  three  legs  ;  his  forepaw  being 
on  his  head.     Jack  had  headache  :  I  knew  what  was  the  matter 
with  him.     He  felt  just  as  I  felt  many  a  morning.     Jack  was 
sick  and  could  not  go ;  so  we  waited  three  days.     We  then 
went;  and  while  drinking,  a  glass  was  provided  for  Jack. 
But  where  was  he  ?     Skulking  behind  the  chairs.     *  Come, 
Jaek,  and  drink/  6aid  his  master,  holding  out  the  glass  to  him. 
Jack  retreated,  and  as  the  door  was  opened  he  slipped  out,  and 
in  a  moment  was  on  the  top  of  the  house.     His  master  went  out 
to  call  him  down  ;  but  he  would  not  come.     He  got  a  cow- 
skin  and  shook  it  at  him  ;  but  Jack  sat  on  the  ridgepole  and 
r^sed  to  obey.     His  master  got  a  gun  and  j)ointed  it  at  him. 
A  monkey  is  much  afraid  of  a  gun.     Jack  slipped  over  the 
Ml  side  of  the  house.     His  master  then  got  two  guns,  and 
had  one  pointed  from  each  side  of  the  house  5  and  the  monkey, 
sedng  his  predicament,  at  once  whipped  upon  the  chimney,  and 
got  down  into  one  of  the  flues,  holding  on  by  his  forepaws  I 
Thus  the  master  was  beaten.     He  kept  that  monkey  twelve 
years,  but  could  never  persuade  him  to  taste  another  drop  of 
whisky.     The  beast  had  more  sense  than  many  a  man  who  has 
an  immortal  soul,  and  thinks  himself  the  first  and  best  of  God's 
creatures  on  earth/* 
TRBTDfOinr  OF  A  StATEBiiAN. — Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P., 
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«i  a  gfeat  political  mdefing  held  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  on 
Tliursday,  20th  December,  1849,  said:— "The  Colonel  did  not 
tell  you  what  I  can  tell  you,  that  he  is  a  teetotaller  of  ten  or 
twelve  years'  standing.  And  you  are  all  aware,  or  at  least 
some  of  you,  that  out  of  the  658  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Colonel  Thompson  was  able  to  endure  the  fatigue 
atid  annoyance  of  those  long,  dreary,  and  dull  speeches  better 
than  any  other  man.  He  was  more  constantly  upon  the  benches 
than  any  other  member  of  that  house.  And  I  believe  the  mem- 
ber who  came  second  to  him  was  Mr.  Brotherton.  Now,  it 
appears  very  oddly  (and  I  tell  it  as  a  secret  to  those  tee- 
totallers who  may  happen  to  be  present,  that  they  may  tell  it 
to  those  who  are  absent,)  that  both  Colonel  Thompson  and  Mr. 
Brotherton  are  teetotallers.  And  from  what  I  have  seen  in 
the  house,  I  must  say  that  I  have  the  belief  that  the  men  who 
are  the  most  temperate  are  the  men  who  bear  the  fatigue  of 
that  house  the  best.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  that  Colonel 
Thompson,  Mr.  Bright,  and  myself,  went  on  an  agitation  tour, 
during  the  height  of  the  league  agitation,  into  Scotland.  We 
separated,  and  went  through  Scotland,  lecturing  every  nighty 
and  holding  public  meetings,  and  sometimes  two  meetings 
a-day.  We  rendezvoused  together  on  coming  back.  On  com- 
paring notes,  we  found  that  during  all  our  tour  in  Scotland,  not 
one  of  us  had  paid  a  farthing  for  fermented  or  intoxicating 
drinks  of  any  kind.  I  remember  at  oi^e  house  where,  we  met, 
we  were  visited  by  a  number  of  bailies — bailies  in  Scotland 
correspond  to  aldermen  in  England — who  called  for  glasses  of 
whisky-toddy.  And  it  was  exceedingly  amusing  to  see  the 
very  ingenious  twist  with  which  they  managed  to  lift  out  the 
toddy — the  way  in  which  they  twisted  and  turned  it  out  from 
a  large  glass  into  a  small  one.  I  remember  that  Colonel 
Thompson  and  all  of  us  tried  to  imitate  that  twist,  but  conld 
not.  These  bailies  stayed  with  us  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  they  had  glass  after  glass  of  toddy,  and  still  they 
went  on  in  the  process  of  twisting  it  out  of  the  tumbler  into  the 
wine  glass.  Just  as  they  were  going  ojff,  we  told  them  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  could  not  join  them  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hard  work  we  had  to  do,  we  were  obliged  to  con- 
fine ourselves  exclusively  to  the  pump.  And  I  remember  one 
of  these  bailies  looked  up,  with  rather  a  maudlin  expression— 
for  it  was  late,  and  he  spoke  at  the  bottom  of  three  or  four 
glasses  of  stiff  toddy — and  said,  '  Hey,  mon  I  but  you  water 
drinkens  would  upset  the  world.'    I  do  think  that  water  drinkers 
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will  upset  the  moral  world,  and  will  turn  it  round  with  a  mtich 

better  face  to  us  when  they  have  done  with  it/' 

Waste  and  Want. — The  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  that 
upwards  of  43  millions  of  bushels  of  barley  were  consumed  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  liquors  during  the  last  year ;  and  when 
the  destruction  of  grain  in  the  production  of  the  22  millions  of 
gallons  of  spirits,  returned  as  manufactured  last  year,  is  added 
to  the  amount  stated,  we  find  a  total  of  about  60  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  abstracted  from  the  food  market  of  the  country* 
Thus  nearly  eight  millions  of  quarters  of  grain  are  destroyed 
annually  in  the  production  of  liquors,  described  by  some  as  a 
<<  demoralising  poison,"  but  which  all  admit  to  be  mere  luxuries. 
Were  this  vast  quantity  merely  wasted--=thrown  into  the  sea  or 
burned  in  the  fields — it  would  simply  have  the  efiect  which  a 
deficiency  in  the  harvest  to  the  same  extent  would  produce. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  good  fortune  of  the  country.     The 
liquors  produced  are  floated,  not  to  say  forced,  through  the 
nation,  by  the  machinery  of  nearly  140,000  public-houses  and 
beer-shops ;  and  wherever  the  stream  reaches,  it  carries  with  it 
tiie  invariable  results  of  increased  pauperism,  crime,  disease, 
and  premature  death.     Commercially,  it  materially  limits  the 
Boarkets  for  our  manufacture  and  industry,  and  is  thus  hostile  to 
every  useful  trade  of  the  country.     Seventy-five  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  spent  in  the  purchase  of  intoxicants,  and  passing 
into  an  unproductive  channel,  is  surely  a  state  of  things  chal- 
lenging the  attention  of  the  political  economist  as  well  as  of  the 
philanthropist !     The  commercial  and  industrial  classes  are  alike 
interested  in  the  fact,  that  of  this  vast  expenditure  but  a  small 
per  eentage  finds  its  way  into  the  labour  market,  either  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes,  or  their  employers.     It  has  been 
estimated,  that,  in  the  manufacture  of  a  pound's  worth  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  less  than  a  shilling  is  paid  for  labour,  whilst  in 
the  production  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  earthen- 
ware, furniture,  and  useful  articles  generally,  the  average  pay- 
ments for  labour  exceed  fen  shillings  in  the  pound.     Only  &ye 
per  cent,  goes  to  working  men  for  the  manufacture  of  liquors, 
whilst  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  is  given  them  in  producing 
articles  contributing  to  the  comfort  and  to  the  well-being  of  the 
oommunity !     In  other  words,  where  one  man  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors,  ten  would  be  required, 
if  the  money  were  otherwise  expended.     In  view  of  these  facts 
attention  must  be  given  to  this  question  by  all  who  claim  the 
character  of  thoughtful  men.     Public  opinion  is  ripening  in 
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favour  of  a  complete  change  in  regard  to  our  drinkingrsjsteitt, 
and  the  conviction  is  gaining  ground  that  its  influence — morallj, 
physically,  and  commercially — is  only  evil. 


OUR  ANNUAL  HEETINaS. 

We  earnestly  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
announcement  of  our  annual  gatherings.  We  hope  they  will 
excel  all  former  anniversaries  in  numbers,  influence,  enthusiasii^ 
and  usefulness.  The  conferences  will  doubtless  obtain  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  conduct  Bands  of  Hope,  and  the  publie 
meeting  will,  we  are  sure,  be  an  occasion  of  profound  interest. 
The  Devotional  Meeting  deserves  the  attendance  of  all  who 
desire  that  our  movement  may  be  endued  with  the  favour  of  the 
Everlasting  Father. 


ANNALS  OP  THE  BAND  OF  HOPE  UNION. 

Mr.  S.  InsuU  has  visited  the  following  Bands  of  Hope  : — -. 
Church  place,  Paddington,  twice;  Fetter  lane  Chapel;  Onie 
Tun  School-room ;  Mill  Pond,  Bermondsey,  twice ;  Barnsbury 
Chapel ;  St.  Clement's  Danes ;  Tottenham,  twice  5  Lant  street^ 
Borough;  Palace  Yard,  twice;  Fitzroy;  Deverell  street; 
Camden  town ;  Marlborough  Chapel,  Kent  road ;  Weigh  House 
Chapel ;  Star  of  Temperance,  Carr  street,  Limehouse.  Adult 
Meetings : — Hawkstone  Hall ;  St.  Clement's  Danes. 

During  the  past  month,  Mr.  Blaby  has  visited  and  addressed 
the  following  Bands  of  Hope: — ^Bloomsbury  Refuge,  three 
times;  Denmark  street,  three  times;  St.  Clement's  Danes, 
twice;  Church  place,  Paddington;  Charles  street,  Drury  lane; 
Star  of  Temperance;  Weigh  House  Chapel  Sunday  School* 
Addressed  Adult  Meetings  at  Denmark  street;  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  King  street ;  Havelock  Temperance  Society,  Poland 
street;  Bromley,  and  Staines.  Lectured  with  Dissolving 
Views  at  Portman  Hall.  Addressed  Sunday  Schools  at  New 
court,  Lincoln's  inn  fields,  and  Charles  street,  Drury  lane. 

Wbst  Gbebn,  Tottenham,— On  Easter  Monday  Mr.  S. 
Insnll  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  British  School,  upon  the  Manu- 
facture of  Malt  Liquor,  illustrated  with  Diagrams  and  Experi- 
ments. Some  ale  and  porter  were  purchased  from  a  public 
house  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  alcohol  was  extracted  and 
burned — Mr.  L  explaining  its  poisonous  effects  upon  the  brain. 
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Cirr  ROAD  Juvenile  Temperance  SociBTr. — ^A  lecture 
was  delivered  in  the  School-room  of  the  City  road  CoDgrega-* 
iional  Chapel,  in  connection  with  the  above  society,  on  Tuesday 
CTcning  last,  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Sand  of  Hope  Union. 
Subject— "The  Fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,"  illustrated  hy 
Dissolving  Views.  The  lecture  was  a  most  interesting  one, 
and  the  views  of  the  highest  order ;  at  intervals  during  the 
erening  a  select  choir  sang  several  pieces,  amongst  which  were 
"Rule  Britannia,"  "The  Frost,"  "Fox  and  the  Grapes,"  and 
"Blow,  blow,  thou  wintry  wind,"  which  reflected  great  credit 
oa  them  and  their  able  conductor,  Mr.  F.  H.  Rooke,  of  the 
Macclesfield  street  Tonic  Sol-fa  Singing  Classes.  The  even<» 
iiig's  entertainment  seemed  to  be  highly  appreciated  |>y  a  large 
and  attentive  audience,  the  large  school-room  being  well  filled* 
The  whole  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  choir 
singing,  in  a  grand  and  masterly  style,  the  National  Anthem« 

Staines,  Middlesex. — Mr.  G.  Blaby,  agent  of  the  Band  of 
Hope  Union,  delivered  a  highly  entertaining  lecture  on  the 
Beauties  of  Temperance  Song,  accompanied  with  vocal  illustra- 
tioQs,  in  the  Literary  Institute,  April  3rd,  to  a  highly  respect* 
aUe  audience,  who  listened  with  the  utmost  attention,  both  to 
the  sentiments  and  melodies  introduced.  At  intervals  Miss  J. 
Wonns  gave  a  choice  selection  of  Temperance  recitations,  which 
afforded  much  satisfaction  and  delight  to  old  and  young,  and  the 
company  (several  of  whom  subscribed  their  names  to  the  pledge), 
on  retiring,  appeared  much  gratified  by  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment 

Spa  Fields  Band  of  Hope. — It  is  now  two  years  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  in  connexion  with  Spa 
Fields  Chapel  Sunday  School.  During  that  time  241  children 
kre  taken  the  pledge.  The  average  attendance  during  the 
first  year  was  65,  during  the  second  71.  The  meetings  are  held 
once  a  fortnight,  from  seven  to  half-past  eight,  which  com- 
njence  with  prayer.  Singing  forms  one  of  the  principal  features, 
and  one  or  two  short  addresses,  combining  with  temperancei 
nuxral  duties,  and  above  all,  duty  to.  God.  These,  with  a 
recitation  from  one  of  the  boys,  is  the  general  outline  of  the  way 
we  spend  the  time.  The  excellent  hymns  and  melodies,  with 
recitations,  published  by  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  have  been 
found  of  great  service.  The  occasional  visits  of  agents,  and 
those  connected  with  the  Union,  have  also  been  very  acceptable, 
and  we  trust  mutually  beneficial  With  a  view  to  get  the  minds 
of  the  children  exercised  upon  the  temperance  question,  we 


ofiferod  small  prizes  at  the  close  of  last  year,  td  those  who  cOuld 
g;iye  the  best  reasons  for  being  total  abstainers,  such  reasoiiB 
varying  from  two  to  six,  according  to  age.     The  Band  of  Hope 
tJnion  very  kindly  relieved  us  of  the  onerous  task  of  selecting 
the  best,  and  in  addition,  presented  books  for  the  two  fiifit 
prizes.     The  reasons  given  by  the  children  exceeded  our  oX* 
pectations,  and  fully  proved  that  many  understood  the  sulgect 
better  than  We  anticipated.     We  have  small  frames  at  (cost 
price)  4d.,  6d.,  and  lOd.  each,  for  the  illuminated  pledge  card 
of  the  Union,  which  we  always  recommend  should  be  hung  up 
at  home.     We  have  also  been  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  the  parents  in  oar  work,  and  have  often  through 
the  children,  invited  them  to  our  meetings.     We  also  prepared 
a  circular  addressed  to  them,  encouraging  them  to  send  their 
children  regularly  and  punctually y  and  also  to  keep  every  temp«> 
tation  to  drink  out  of  their  way.     This  address  was  enclosed  in 
an  envelope.  With  a  suitable  temperance  tract.     Often  have  we 
been  encouraged  by  a  kind  word  of  gratitude  from  a  parent* 
who  has  fully  appreciated  the  effort  we  are  making.     In  a  few 
cases  parents  have  come  to  the  meetings  to  sign  the  pledge* 
One  mother  came  with  her  boy  who  had  broken  it,  and  signed 
it  herself  to  help  him  to  keep  it.     We  believe  that  good  has 
been  accomplished  in  several  ways.     The  fact  of  a  Band  of 
Hope  in  connexion  with  any  Sunday  School,  tends  to  keep  tbs 
subject  before  the  minds  of  the  teachers  and  the  church.     This 
has  been  proved  by  ten  of  our  teachers  having  signed  the  pledge 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  in  connexion  with 
our  own  School,  and  several  of  them  have  rendered  us  the  most 
valuable  assistance.     In  one  case  a  whole  class  of  eight  scholars 
followed  the  example  of  their  teaeher,  as  soon  as  she  had  signed 
—-a  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  example.     We  cannot 
conclude  without  referring  to  the  kindness  of  our  friend,  Mfr 
James  Tidmarsh,  of  Claremont  Square,  who  has  very  liberally 
presented  us  with  100  copies  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Review, 
every  month,  since  we  commenced  our  operations.     In  conclu- 
sion, we  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  every  Sunday 
School  shall  have  its  Band  of  Hope,  and  that  all  who  bear  the 
christian  name  will  join  in  holy  alliance,  to  remove  the  greatest 
reproach  from  our  beloved  land — drunkenness  I 

Albany  Chapel,  Regent's  Pakk. — On  Tuesday,  April  the 
9th,  a  Tea  and  Public  Meeting  was  held  at  the  above  place. 
The  Rev.  Dawson  Burns  presided.  The  school-room  wns 
densely  crowded^  and  much  interest  manifested  in  the  proceed- 
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iags.  Mr.  Bums  commenced  the  proceedings  bj  a  suitable 
•dtfeesSy  but  having  to  leave,  Mr.  Dickson  occupied  the  vacant 
post  The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  S.  Shirley,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
fimd  of  Hope  Union,  who  explained  the  nature  of  Bands  of 
Hope  and  the  importance  of  the  movement,  especially  in  con- 
Heetion  with  Sunday  Schools.  Mr.  Warren,  jun.  gave  an  ad- 
sdrable  recitation,  and  in  his  own  case  showed  the  value  of  the 
Band  of  Hope  movement.  Other  gentlemen  followed  with 
euellent  remarks,  and  thus  brought  this  useful  meeting  to  a 
dose. 

Offobd  Road  Chapel  Band  op  Hopbi. — On  Tuesday 
OYening,  March  19  th,  a  Band  of  Hope  was  inaugurated  in 
oomection  with  the  OfTord  Hoad  Chapel,  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Rev.  Paxton  Hood  and  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Bndd.  About  fifty  declaration  papers  were  handed  in  signed^ 
hj  the  young  people,  with  the  approval  of  their  parents^ 
their  ages  varying  from  eight  to  eighteen.  Several  melodies 
were  sung  during  the  evening,  and  all  appeared  highly 
pleased  and  gratified.  The  meetings  are  intended  to  be  held 
fortnightly,  commencing  at  seven  o'clock,  and  closing  at  a 
quarter  past  eight. 

Hinpb's  Mews,  Mabtleboke.^ — A  short  summary  of  last 
year's  doings  will  give  a  tolerably  correct  notion  how  this  Band 
of  Hope  is  carried  on.  In  the  way  of  publications  there  have 
been  given  away  during  the  year,  2,000  "Advisers,"  1,000 
"  Leaflets^"  12  packets  of  Ipswich  Juvenile  Tracts,  500  Adult 
Tracts,  250  "British  Band  of  Hope  Melodists,"  besides  reward- 
\KiokB  and  cards.  The  bi-monthly  meetings  have  been  mainly 
occupied  by  the  children,  with  one  address,  assisted  by  experi- 
Mkts  on  each  meeting-night,  for  the  purpose  of  riveting  on  the 
children's  memories  some  phase  of  the  great  Temperance  ques- 
tioB.  The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
April  2nd,  when  a  large  meeting  of  parents  and  children  wad 
addressed  by  Mr.  6.  Miller,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M*Cree,  and  others. 

EiTZROT  SociBTT,  LiTTLB  PORTLAND  STREET. — On  Thurs- 
day, March  21st,  the  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  Fitzroy  Band 
of  Hope  was  celebrated.  The  members  and  their  young  friends 
met  at  Fitzroy  Hall,  at  half-past  four  o'clock.  The  hall  was 
decorated  with  banners,  on  which  various  mottoes  were  inscribed. 
Tea  wag  provided  at  five  o'clock,  which  consisted  of  tea,  plenty 
of  luread  and,  butter,  plum  cake,  and  biscuits  with  marmalade. 
After  lea  we  were  allowed  to  go  out.  When  we  came  in  we 
had  oar  nanoes  called  over,  after  which  we  left  the  Hall,  ttoA. 
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walked  in  procession  to  the  Qaeen's  Concert  Kooms.  We 
•niTed  there  a  little  before  seven.  The  chair  was  occupied  hj 
the  Bey.  George  Gmndj,  a  Minister  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion.  The  meeting  was  opened  bj  a  hymn,  sang  hy  the 
whole  assemblj.  Mr.  Grondj  then  addressed  the  meeting, 
after  which  some  of  the  juyeniles  sang  a  semi-choms,  entitled 
**  The  Crystal  Spring."  Frederick  Jones  then  recited  a  pieee, 
eaUed  «  Oar  Practice  f  Emma  Woolston,  "  The  Three  Homes  ;• 
Lacy  Coppins,  "The  Temptation;"  Elizabeth  Burd,  "Bright 
Water  for  Me."  Gertrude  and  Charles  Mason  sang,  after  which 
the  Rev.  Charles  Stovel  addressed  the  audience.  Henry  Jjeg^ 
getter  then  recited  "Pity  the  Drunkard;**  Caroline  Teague, 
"  Who  sends  each  Little  Flower ;"  Harriett  Leggetter,  "  The 
Chrave  of  the  Drunkard ;"  some  of  the  juveniles  then  joined  in 
singing  a  semi-chorus,  entitled  "  The  Skaters."  Mr.  Hillocks 
then  addressed  the  juveniles,  showing  what  little  boys  and  girls 
could  do.  The  collection  was  then  made,  which  we  hope  was  a 
yery  liberal  one.  The  children  were  then  treated  with  some 
oranges,  after  which  Edward  Leggetter  recited  "  The  Brewer 
and  his  Coachman ;"  some  of  the  juveniles  then  joined  in  singing 
an  anthem,  called  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father."  Maria 
Woolston  then  sang  "  Hail  to  the  Brightness ;"  Hannah  and 
Jane  M^onough  "  The  Band  of  Hope  Meeting."  The  meeting 
was  then  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  after  which  the 
whole  company  joined  in  singing  a  beautiful  hymn.  T)id 
meeting  was  then  closed,  and  the  whole  audience,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  not  less  than  a  thousand  people,  separated, 
apparently  highly  delighted,  not  only  with  the  gentlemen  who 
spoke,  but  also  with  the  performances  of  the  children. 

[This  account  was  written  bj  Harriet  Leggetter,  aged  ten  years,  for  whieh  she  received 
one  of  the  prixea  offered.] 

Fetter  Lane  Chapel  Band  op  Hope. — This  society  held  its 
first  festival  in  Fetter  lane  Chapel,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  Rer; 
R.  G.  Harper,  Pastor  and  President  of  the  society,  in  the  chair. 

The  children,  to  the  number  of  about  100,  sat  down  to  an 
excellent  tea,  after  which  they  adjourned  to  the  chapel,  which 
was  hung  with  numerous  appropriate  banners,  and  pres^ited  a 
very  cheerful  appearance. 

The  meeting  opened  with  singing,  after  which  Mr.  Melluishy 
one  of  the  Deacons,  engaged  in  prayer. 

Very  instructive  and  amusing  addresses  were  given  by  the 
B^v.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  Mr.  Kaines,  and  Mr.  InsulJ.  Each  of  the 
speeches  was  illustrated  with  pleasing  anecdotes,  enforcing  tiie 
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principles  of  total  abstinence,  honesty,  cleanliness,  a  love  of  trnth, 
and  the  desire  to  benefit  the  less  fortunate  of  our  fellow  creatui^. 
In  the  course  of  the  eyening  recitations  and  dialogues  were 
given  hj  the  children,  and  were  highly  ^preciated  by  the 
iiidience.  Several  of  the  dialogues,  recitations,  and  melodies 
were  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Longley,  one  of  the 
Superintendents. 

Joseph  Payne,  Esq.,  gave  an  address  in  his  usual  happy 
ibjming  manner,  concluding  with  his  1,546th  ^'tailpiece,"  of 
wluch  we  give  two  verses : — 

Success  to  tlie  Temperance  plan ; 

When  properly  understood, 
*Tis  honoured  by  God,  and  admired  by  man» 

And  worketh  the  nation's  good. 

Saccess  to  the  children's  song, 

Success  to  the  Harper's  strain. 
Which  waken  the  echoes  that  roll  along 

The  chapel  in  Fetter  lane  I 

— (%  Press. 

EbrilwOBTH. — The  fifth  birthday  of  this  society  was  cele- 
bnted  by  a  series  of  consecutive  meetings.     The  annual  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  T.  Cotton,  Esq.,  an  active  cotmty  magis- 
trate.    The  introductory  proceedings  were  taken  part  in  by  ihe 
Ber.  W.  Kendall,  an  old  abstainer.     Then  followed  Mr.  Law- 
tinoe  Gane,  with  genial-hearted  oratory.     His  similies  were 
rich,  and  ornate,  and  his  whole  bearing  that  of  a  christian  and 
gfiitleman. — The  following  night  was  the  children's  gathering. 
As  chairman,  the  Rev.  J.  Button,  minister  of  the  adjoining 
ladependent  Chapel,  fulfilled  the  duties  admirably.     The  juve- 
niles sang  merrily  and  well,  led  by  Miss  Osbom,  and  the  speaker 
was  in  such  spirits  that  a  couple  of  hours  slipped  past  without 
the  clock  being  once  looked  at.     Then  came  the  meeting  at  St. 
John's  school-room,  presided  over  by  the  worthy  Incimibent, 
tiie  Bev.  F.  B.  Kite,  M.A.     Here  the  audience  and  speaker 
were^  if  possible,  still  more  thoroughly  at  home  with  each  other ; 
and  in  spite  of  drenching  rain,  the  room  was  densely  crowded 
in  every  part    At  each  of  these  meetings  pledges  were  regis* 
tered. — ^Next  night  the  village  of  Stoneleigh,  two  miles  ftt)m 
Eenilworth,  was  stirred  to  its  core  by  Mr.  Gane.    The  Reading 
Boom  was  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Ison, 
filled  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  Vicar. — On  Sunday  the 
annaal  sermon  was  preached  at  Abbey  Hill  Chapel,  Kenilworth, 
by  the  Bev.  Balph  Stott;  of  Leikimngfon.-^Looking  at  the  aboirQ 
meetings  as  a  whole,  eyei7  Aiend  of  temperance  aad  Q^er^ 
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labourer  in  the  vineyard  may  "  thank  God  and  take  courage,** 
seeing  the  accomplishment  of  such  apparently  large  results  in  a 
locality  where,  five  years  ago,  teetotalism  possessed  neither 
habitation  nor  name. — Kenilworth  Advertiser ,  April  Wth, 

Newcastle-under-Lyne.  —  Ebenezeb    Sundat    School 
Bakd  of  Hope. — This  Society  held  its  second  annual  meeting 
in  the  Marsh  Street  Lecture  Hall,  on  the  afternoon  of  Good 
Friday,  when  a  large  number  of  members  and  friends  assembled. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Williams.     The  secretary 
read  the  report,  which  shewed  the  number  of  members  to  be 
166,  the  increase  on  the  past  year  being  26.     These  are  wholly 
in  the  boys'  school,  belonging  to  the  Methodist  New  Connexion 
Society.     Addresses    were    delivered   by  the  chairman,    and 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Pepper,  and  recitations  by  various  members 
of  the  Society,  but  the  chief  attraction  of  the  afternoon,  was  a 
dialogue  said  by  five  boys,  representing  a  scene  inside  a  public 
house.     A  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  recitation,  which  was 
gained  by  Thomas  Edwards,  and  another  for  the  boy  who  said 
his  part  in  the  dialogue  in  the  best  manner,  which  was  gained 
by  Henry  Coomer.     The  two  prizes  (bibles)  were  presented  to 
the  boys,  but  the  Committee  decided  to  present  each  one  who 
had  either  said  a  piece,  or  taken  part  in  the  dialogue,  with  a 
prize  of  some  kind.     After  the  Benediction,  each  member  re- 
ceived an  orange,  a  cross  bun,  and  his  usual  monthly  present  of 
a  Band  of  Hope  Review.    This  was  the  best  meeting  the  Society 
has  yet  held. 

The  Editor  has  much  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of 
Secretaries  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  S.  Insull.  His  testi- 
monials are  of  a  very  satisfactory  character ;  and  his  services 
would  benefit  any  Society  or  Band  of  Hope  engaging  them. 


*  ^>- 


EDITOBIAL  NOTES. 

The  Editor  hopes  to  Review  a  number  of  Reports,  Books,  Pamphlets^  ^c, 
kimily  sent  him,  in  the  June  number. 

All  communications  should  be  tDtitten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Names  and  Addresses  should  be  written  very  plainly* 

Intelligence  should  be  sent  early. 

Books  for  Review,  Articles  for  the  Record,  ^c,  may  be  sent  to  the  Editor, 
at  No.  37,  Queen  Square,  London, 

Business  fjetters,  as  Orders  for  the  Record,  must  be  addressed  to  Mr.  S. 
Shirley,  at  the  above  Office, 

IT'''       '  I      •  .        1    ■'  i  I  ■  .— 

J.  Bale.  Printer,  78,  Great  Titchtield-street,  Marylebone. 


BMD  OF  HOPE  RECOED. 


OUB  MAT  HEETINOS. 

It  will  gratify  our  readers  to  know  that  our  Anmyergaries 
were  well  attended,  enthusiastic,  and  perfectly  successful.  The 
gathering  for  prayer  in  Fetter  Lane  Chapel  was  marked  by 
dae  sdemnity  and  devoutness.  The  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall 
was  the  largest  and  most  spirited  we  ever  held ;  and  the  Con- 
ference was  attended  by  gentlemen  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
many  of  the  English  provinces.  We  may  well  thank  Grod  and 
take  courage.  Our  good  cause  is  undoubtedly  growing  in  fiivour. 
Bands  of  Hope  are  rapidly  multiplying  on  every  hand.  Both 
parents  and  children  take  an  increasing  interest  in  them,  and 
perseverance  on  our  part  will  secure  for  us  a  series  of  victories 
07er  our  national  foe.  Let  us  be  more  zealous,  united,  self- 
denying,  and  resolute,  and  next  year  will  -find  us  with  augmented 
nombers,  increased  funds,  and  consolidated  power. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  now  inviting  dur  readers  to  peruse 
the  following  report  (taken  firom  the  Weekly  Record)  of 

OUR  SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

hwas  held  on  Monday  fiTenmg,  May  13th,  at  £xeter  Hall,  Strand.    The 

«bair  was  taken  at  4ialf-past  six  by  S.  Gurney,  Esq.,  M.P.   On  the  platform 

were  the  Kevs.  R.  Maguire,  W.  M.  Statharo,  G.  Lamb,  W.  Acworth, 

W.  W.  Robinson,  Hugh  Allen,  D  D.,  Newman  Hall,  LL.B.,  G.  W. 

M*Cree,  and  J.  B.  Smyth  (of  Dublin);  Messrs.  Joseph  Payne,  W.  J. 

Hayaes,  John  Thwaites,  T.  Hudson,  Garnett,  W.  Tweedie,  J.  L.  Gane, 

G.  Howlett,  J.  Burns,  Robert  Rae,  T.  Fewster,  J.  Phillips,  W.  R.  Sel- 

way,  W.  A.  Venning,  M.  Ambler,  John  Taylor,  F.  F.  Williams,  S. 

InsuU,  and  J.  W.  Worley.    A  choir  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  children, 

selected  from  the  various  Bands  of  Hope  in  the  metropolis,  occupied  the 

orchestra.    The  vocal  arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

Smith,  who  conducted  them  with  so  much  success  at  the  last  annual 

meeting.    Several  Temperance  melodies  were  sung  by  the  children  during 

the  evening  in  a  most  admirable  manner,  and  the  good  singing  was 

evidently  appreciated  by  the  audience,  who  vociferously  encored  several 

of  the  pieces.    The  hall  was  crowded  with  a  delighted  auditory. 

A  hymn  having  been  sung  by  the  children,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Robinson 
offisred  prayer. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham  moved  the  following  resolution: — ^''That 
this  meeting,  viewing  with  deep  regret  the  prevalence  of  the  drinking 
castomsy  the  insidious  and  fasdnating  nature  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
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the  great  activity  of  those  engaged  in  the  traffic,  pledges  itself  to  support 
the  Baod  of  Hope  Union  in  its  eodeavoars  to  prouMte  the  principles  of 
entire  abstioeDce  from  intoxicating  drinks  amongst  the  young.**    He  said 
he  liked  the  name  '^  Band  of  Hope.''    He  understood  that  there  was  to 
be  a  meeting  of  rifle  Tolunteers  in  that  hall  to-morrow,  but  be  would 
Tenture  to  affirm  there  would  not  be  a  better  chorus  or  better  singing 
than  they  now  had,  for  that  was  the  music  of  the  heart — the  music  of 
those  who  were,  after  all,  Britain's  best  defenders — (hear).     Nations  had 
declined  eren  when  their  armies  had  been  mightiest;  but  he  had  yet  t^ 
learn  that  any  nation  had  lost  her  position,  her  pre-eminence,  or  her 
power,  if  she  bad  kept  her  moral  virtue,  and  held  fast  to  that  which  it 
was  the  aim  of  this  society  to  produce.    The  name  '*Band  of  Hope** 
implied  unity  and  expectancy.     Persons  could  do  when  united  what  they 
coald  not  do  alone.     We  had  yet  to  learn  what  the  Christian  Charch 
could  do  when  all  her  ministers  were  united ;  and  they  could  not  be 
better  united  than  in  such  a  cause  as  that  they  were  assembled  to  |»o- 
mote.    The  day  was  coming  when  true  and  God-fearing  ministers  would 
awake  to  the  hex  that  the  great  source  of  most  of  the  evils  in  their  parishes 
was  the  £^n-palace  and  the  public-house.    Those  engs^ed  in  this  moTe- 
ment  were  cherishing  no  fiUse  hope;  for  only  let  their  hopes  be  realised, 
and  let  that  platform  be  a  type  of  the  children  of  England,  and  we  might 
then  turn  our  asylums  into  tea-gardens,  and  our  poor-houses  into  wash- 
houses  ;  for  it  was  known  that  three-fourths  of  Uie  crime  and  insanity  of 
the  land  arose  from  the  use  of  strong  drink.    In  reference  to  the  move- 
ments that  were  now  taking  place,  he  would  say  that  whilst  there  was  a 
Band  of  Hope  Union  amongst  children,  be  hoped  it  would  be  a  type  of 
union  amongst  all  Temperance  men.    Qh,  let  the  day  die  out  when  there 
will  be  any  differences  in  connection  with  the  Temperance  cause-^- 
(applause).    Some  might  think  it  best   and    noblest  to  reclaim   the 
dniBkard,  and  others  might  think  it  best  to  shut  the  poor  of  the  public- 
bouse  and  lock  it  with  an  everlasting  key ;  but  all  were  doing  the  same 
work,  though  in  different  ways.    The  effect  of  Bands  of  Hope  had  been 
to  produce,  in  many  of  our  neighbourhoods  and  many  of  our  churches, 
a  new  and  better  feeling  towards  total  abstinence.    It  was  a  great  ppint 
to  have  young  people  rising  into  manhood  unfettered  by  the  drinking 
customs  of  society.    No  man  knew  the  force  of  a  habit  but  he  whg  bad 
been  bound  by  it.    The  labour  expended  in  the  cause  was  not  in  vain. 
Many  of  our  works  might  die,  but  this  would  never  die.    Even  fbresta 
which  once  waved  in  heaven's  breeze  were  now  fossil  remains  beneath  the 
ocean  ;  cities  which  once  had  their  halls  and  their  banquet-roonns  now 
slept  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth ;  but  truth  should  never  die.    The  seed 
that  was  phmted  in  the  minds  of  the  children  should  bring  forth  fruit  Si 
hundred-fold^  and  those  who  were  engaged  in  Bands  of  Hope  were 
planting  thai  eyerlasting  truth  which  nothing  could  destroy — (applause). 
The  Rev.  George  Lamb  seconded  the  motion.    He  said  he  considered 
Ihis. country  privileged  to  be  a  great  one;  her  commerce  was  found  upon 
evfery  sea ;  her  language  bade  fair  to  be  spoken  by  the  majority  of  the 
buBum.feflftily;.  out  institutions  were  noble;  our  hand  of  benevoleoGe 
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had  hmk  srtrelched  out  to  the  relief  of  the  famine-stricken  of  other  lands ; 
oar  missionaries  had  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  unfold  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Redeemer ;  but  notwithstanding  the  great- 
aess  and  the  glory  of  our  country,  there  was  one  dark  blot  upon  it,  and 
(bat  was  the  abounding  of  intemperance  upon  every  hand.    If  we  could 
collect  together  the  whole  of  the  drunkards  of  the  country  into  one  town, 
what  a  fearful  sight  should  we  there  behold  1 — what  oaths  and  curses 
would  be  heard  I  and  while  poverty  and  desolation  were  seen  on  every 
liaod  it  would  be  found  that  in  the  midst  of  all  there  were  persons  fatten- 
ing by  tbe  destruction  of  those  who  were  ruined  by  the  intoxicating  cup. 
It  wouki  be  seen,  al&o,  that  there  were  vast  numbers  of  the  honest,  and 
industrious  and  sober  population  of  the  country  engaged  in  supporting 
this  town  of  intemperance:  but  this  was  not  the  only  evil,  for  the  children 
of  tbe  drunkards  were  also  sufferers,  and  others  who  were  not  inebriates 
aiere  hastening  onwards  in  order  to  become  so.    He  rejoiced  in  the  suc- 
cess which  had  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  the  Tempe- 
nnce cause;  and  not  only  had  roukitudes  been  benefited  in  reference  to 
tbe  present  world,  but  if  they  would  see  all  the  good  that  had  resulted 
^rom  the  labours  of  total  abstainers,  they  must  not  only  go  to  the  reformed 
drankard's  house  and  see  the  delightful  and  blessed  change  that  had 
been  produced  there,  but  they  must  turn  aside  the  veil  and  look  into 
yooder  conopany  before  tbe  throne  of  the  living  God.    And  while  Tem- 
perance men  had  been  attempting  to  reclaim  the  drunkard,  they  had  also 
addressed  themselves  to  the  work  of  prevention.    Like  persons  in  a 
leiky  ship  they  had  been  employing  their  pump ;  but,  yet  hard  as  they 
bad  toiled,  the  water  was  still  rising,  and  what  was  then  to  be  done  ? 
A  happy  thought  occurred  to  some  one  to  found  these  Bands  of  Hope. 
Be  believed  that  thought  was  a  direct  inspiration  from  the  God  of  heaven^ 
from  vhom  came  evety  good  and  every  perfect  gift.    While  some  wer^ 
^gaged  in  pumping  out  the  water,  the  men  and  women  engaged  in 
Bands  of  Hope  were  determined  to  stop  the  leak — (applause).    It  was 
ever  found  that  the  first  impressions  made  upon  the  human  mind  were 
(hose  of  the  most  lasting  character.    An  ancient  King  of  Egypt  was 
desirous  that  the  record  of  his  deeds  of  glory  should  be  handed  down  to 
distant  posterity.    Accordingly  he  had  a  monument  erected,  and  this 
Donunaent  was  to  be  coated  with  a  certain  kind  of  plaster,  and  on  it  was 
to  be  itiscribed  his  deeds  of  glory ;  but  he  took  care  that  no  other  name 
should  appear  on  the  monument  but  his  own.    The  huilder,  however, 
was  ambitious  of  his  own  name  being  inscribed  there  as  well  as  that  of 
tbe  King ;  but  that  was  not  to  be  allowed  on  any  consideration.    The 
boildery  therefore^  on  the  naked  stone  itself  cut  his  own  name,  and  then 
it  was  covered  with  the  plaster,  upon  which  the  name  of  the  king  was  to 
be  inscribed.    That  builder  knew  that  the  time  would  come  when  by  the 
winter's  frosts  and  rains  the  plaster  would  fall  off,  and  when  the  deeds  of 
tbe  king  were  forgotten  his  own  name  would  appear  on  the  naked  stone 
—(applause).    The  teachers  in  Sabbath  schools  and  Bands  of  Hope  had 
the  mind  in  its  naked  and  pure  state,  before  it  was  coated  with  evil 
habits  and  evit  influences;  and  it  was  their  bfessed  privilege  to  write  upon 
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tions  in  Loudon  were  in  a  very  healthy  and  thriving  condition,  and  be 

might  say  with  reference  to  the  kindred  society,  the  National  Temperancfi" 

league,  that  they  were  doing  a  great  work  as  well.  There  most  he  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Temperance  men  to  pursue  with  heart  and  soul 
tiieir  routed  foe.  They  had  confidence  in  the  movement,  and  they 
believed  they  received  the  Divine  approbation.  The  toiling  had  been 
hard,  but  the  angel  of  Temperance  was  higher  on  the  mountain  of  public 
opimon  that  night  than  ever  she  had  been  before ;  she  had  found  it  hard 
work  to  cling  to  that  mountain  side  with  her  lily-white  fingers,  but  she 
bad  succeeded,  and  higher  and  higher  she  would  yet  ascend ;  and  if  they 
were  £iithfnl  to  their  solemn  vows,  and  brought  the  religious  element  into 
the  enterprise,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne  of  grace  pleaded  for 
help  from  heaven,  they  would  presently  see  the  angel  of  Temperance  upoi) 
the  mountain-top  of  poblic  opinion,  standing  erect  that  the  nations  might 
see  her  while  she  gazed  around ;  and  then,  stooping  down,  she  would 
lift  the  stone  of  intemperance,  and  dash  it  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
The  felling  of  that  stone  would  occasion  confusion  and  tumult;  but  that 
tomult  would  be  succeeded  by  a  calm,  tranquil  as  the  summer  breeze  at 
eventide — a  calm  which  would  be  improved  by  ten  thousand  times  ten 
tboQsand  singing,  in  one  great  and  glorious  chorus,  as  angels  would  help 
them,  **  Drunkenness  has  fallen — has  fallen  to  rise  no  more  *' — (loud 
appkuse). 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Smyth,  who  had  just  addressed  the 
meetmg,  had  been  engaged  for  twelve  months  to  lecture  on  behalf  of  this 
aociety. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unanimously. 

A  hymn  was  then  sung  by  the  children,  during  which  a  collection  was 
inade  on  behalf  of  the  funds  of  the  society.  The  boys  from  the  Blooms* 
bufy  Refuge  also  sang  two  melodies,  both  of  which  were  loudly  encored. 

The  Rev.  W.  Acworth,  vicar  of  Plumstead,  said  he  had  a  very  im- 
portant resolution  to  present  to  the  attention  of  the  meeting;  it  was, 
^That  this  meeting,  believing  that  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  those 
engaged  in  religiously  instructing  the  young  is  greatly  neutralised  by  the 
drinking  system,  earnestly  commends  to  all  such,  and  to  Sunday-school 
teachers  especially,  the  importance  of  furthering  by  their  own  personal 
esunple  the  total  abstinence  movement.''  The  resolution  spoke  of 
example.  One  of  the  earliest  copies  he  was  taught  at  school  was, 
^Example  goes  before  piecept,*'  and  he  believed  that  was  a  proverb  the 
tnith  of  which  they  all  admitted.  He  saw  its  truth  illustrated  in  his  own 
immediate  neighbourhood,  for  he  lived  in  a  parish  close  to  the  garrison 
town  of  Woolwich.  Numbers  of  *^ awkward  squads''  came  there  to  be 
(Irilled ;  they  were  recruits,  and  were  destined  to  serve  her  Majesty  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  habitable  earth.  When  they  came  their  shoulders 
were  up,  and  they  had  a  sort  of  clumsy,  clod-pole  gait.  When  they  were 
being  trained  one  of  the  directions  given  was,  '*  Hold  your  head  up,  sir; 
right  foot  foremost;"  but  then,  in  addition  to  that  verbal  order,  there  was- 
the  corporal,  erect  as  a  dart,  and  he  showed  them  how  they  were  to  move 
t^feet;  and  they  learnt  far  more  hy  the  instructive  example  of  \^e 
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oorponi  who  was  drilling  them  than  they  would  by  the  preciepts  of  thr 
whole  officers  of  the  garrison.  We  could  preach  much  better  by  example 
than  by  ptecept.  H e  would  give  them  his  own  experience.  He  preached 
for  thirty  years,  '^Be  not  drunk;''  *' Drunkards  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God  ;**  but  everybody  knew  that  he  kept  an  exceedingly 
good  cellar  of  wine,  and  he  could  not  conceal  that  fact  had  he  tried 
About  three  years  ago,  after  having  been  a  great  friend  to  moderate 
drinking,  he  attended  one  of  Mr.  Gough*s  lectures,  and  took  his  seat 
among  the  crowd  thinking  he  might  not  be  observed.  The  oration  had 
such  an  efft^ct  upon  him,  that  he  (Mr.  Acworth)  said  to  his  better  half, 
who  was  by  his  side,  ^^  Well,  I  haye  been  preaching  by  precept  for  thirty 
years ;  I  hare  preached  very  little  by  example ;  what  shall  I  do  V  Mrs. 
Acworth  replied,  *'  Why, go  and  take  the  pledge!** — (hear) — and  he  took 
the  pledge.  He  had  since  been  the  means  of  inducing  others  to  become 
abstainers.  He  congratulated  the  chairman  on  presiding  at  such  a  meet- 
ing as  the  present,  and  confessed  that  he  had  never  seen  a  finer  sight  im 
all  England — (cheers). 

The  children  then  sang,  *<The  Christian's  Rest,*'  with  the  eherus, 
'^  There  is  rest  for  the  weary ;.  there  is  rest  for  you.*' 

The  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said i  Oh!  sir^ 
what  a  joy  it  is  to  us  to  know  that  there  is  ^  rest  for  the  weary *^  sinner. 
What  a  blessing  it  is  that  we  can  go  to  the  most  degraded  drunkard  and 
say  ^*  There  is  rest  for  you  ;*'  that  we  can  say  it  not  as  a  matter  of  mere 
theoretical  speculation,  but  that  we  can  turn  to  the  words  of  Him.  who 
could  not  lie,  and  who  said  *'  Come  unto  me  all  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  1  wiU  give  you  rest.*'  No  one  so  burdened  or  more 
hardened  than  the  poor  drunkard.  Oh  I  the  blessing  of  being  able  to 
tell  him  there  is  rest  in  Christ  and  rest  in  heaven  even  for  him !  Oh  I 
the  joy  of  knowing,  as  we  meet  to-night,  that  this  teetotal  cause  has  beea, 
under  God,  the  instrument  of  bringing  many  poor  drunkards  to  the  en-> 
joyment  of  that  rest  I  Ay,  there  are  persons  in  this  hall,  no  doubt^  to- 
night,  who  were  weary  under  the  yoke  of  sin,  but  are  new  rejoicing  in 
the  rest  that  Jesus  gives ;  and  there,  ^  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,"  they 
are  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life.  At  this  very  time  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  wretched  sinners,  who,  through  the  instm- 
mentality  of  teetotalism,  have  been  brought  to  that  land  of  rest  and  joy. 
Thanks  be  unto  God  for  this  gif^  of  His  1 — (applause.)  Mr.  Hall  thai 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution,  which,  he  said,  related 
to  Sabbath-schools ;  and  he  supposed  he  had  been  asked  to  second  it 
because  he  had  the  honour  of  presiding  over  a  church  connected  with  a 
Sunday-school  organisation  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  character.  Those 
schools  contained  four  thousand  iive  hundred  children,  instructed  by 
four  hundred  teachers ;  and  from  the  enlarged  experience  which  the  pre- 
sidency of  such  a  system  gave  him,  he  was  able  most  confidently  to> 
assert,  what  the  resolution  stated — namely,  **that  the  success  of  the 
eiiurts  of  those  engaged  in  religiously  instructing  the  young  is  greatly 
neutralised  by  the  drinking  system."  It  was  neutralised,  first,  by  the 
multitudes  of  children  that  were  altogether  kept  from  the  schools  through 
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drink.   Very  few  of  the  children  of  drunkards  attended  the  Sunday- 
school  ;  and  those  for  whom  raggeJl-schools  were  provided  were  generally 
the  children  of  drinking  parents.    It  was  neutrali8ed>  secondly,  by  the 
iiregolar  attendance  of  those  few  children  of  drunkards  who  did  come  to 
the  sdiools.    It  was  neutralised,  thirdly,  by  the  childrin  under  instruction 
boDg  absolutely  tempted  to  drink  while  children.    Fearful  £aicts  might 
be  detailed  in  reference  to  those  children  who  in  the  afternoon  were  being 
taught  Bible,  hymns,  and  catechism,  and  who  in  the  evening  might  be 
fband  in  gin-palaces  and  drink ing-saloons.    It  was  neutralised,  fourthly, 
by  the  fierce  temptation  to  which  children,  especially  the  lads,  were  ex^ 
posed  when  they  grew  up.    Almost  the  first  thing  a  boy  saw  in  the  work-* 
shop  was  the  drinking  can  ;  his  footing  was  spent  in  drink,  and  he  was 
eipected  to  drink.    The  moral  certainty  was  that,  drinking,  he  would 
drink  too  much,  unless  he  had  been  previously  trained  by  the  teaching 
and  example  of  his  Sunday-school  teacher  in  habits  of  total  abstinence. 
It  was  fearful  to  think  of  the  multitudes  who  left  our  schools,  but  were 
oot  found  afterwards  in  connection  with  our  churches.     Mr.  Smithies,  in 
his  valuable  statistics,  had  shown  that  a  very  large  number  of  those  who 
were  convicted  of  crimes^and  imprisoned  in  our  gaols  had  passed  through 
oor  Sunday-schools,  and  they  confessed  that  their  first  step  in  ruin  was 
indulging  in  strong  drink.    If  these  things  were  so,  were  not  Sunday- 
school  teachers  to  be  earnest  in  counteracting  that  which  was  counteracting 
their  bbours  ?     Sunday-school  teachers  were  the  Christian  minister's  best 
coadjutors — (hear).     He  honoured  them  for  their  zeal,  their  piety,  their 
disinterested  deirotedness ;  but  he  implored  them  that,  to  careful  study, 
earnest  prayer,  and  punctual  attendance,  they  might  add  a  practical  recog'- 
nition  of  that  of  which  the  resolution  spoke — the  importance  of  furthering 
by  their  own  personal  example  the  total  abstinence  movement — (applause). 
After  referring  to  the  interest  excited  at  Temperance  gatherings,  the 
lererend  gentleman  concluded  as  follows  : — And  now,  sir,  to  turn  to  the 
gen^  question.     And  before  I  sit  down  I  will  use  just  one  illustration 
which  may  interest  the  young  people  as  well  as  the  old.    I  am  reminded 
of  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  was  on  this  platform.     It  was  at  the 
meeting  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  on  Thursday  morning.    There 
were  missionaries  present  firom  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  among  them 
WIS  a  missionary  firom  India,  who  told  us  of  what  was  being  done  there. 
We  were  not  harrowed  by  those  recitals  of  atrocities  to  which  we  used  to 
iisteD  years  ago ;  but  one  was  reminded  of  some  of  those  fearful  tales  we 
Med  to  be  told  of  the  fearful  procession  of  Juggernaut.     You  children 
have  seen  pictures  of  it — the  car  of  the  idol,  the  hideous  image,  the  mul- 
titade  dragging  the  car  along  with  ropes,  and  then  victims,  men  and 
wosteo,  throwing  themselves  down  under  the  wheels,  and  those  wheels 
roUiug  on  and  crushing  men,  women,  and  children  down  into  the  dust, 
and  their  blood  flowing  along  the  road ;  and  you  could  see  where  the 
car  had  been  by  the  blood  of  the  victims  that  had  been  crushed  beneath 
it    Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  fellow  teetotallers  I  oh,  ye  youthful  aids  and 
allies  in  our  great  cause,  we  have  a  Juggernaut  at  home — a  fearful  Ju^- 
gieniaut  car^a  Juggernaut  procession^  Juggernaut  victims — human  vVcUms 
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they  are-    I  seem  to  see  the  image  of  the  idol  now  right  before  me,  borne 
along  upon  bis  ponderous  car.    That  car  rolls  upon  six  mighty  wbeeb. 
The  first  pair  of  wheels  resemble  beer  barrels ;  the  second  pair  of  wheels 
look  like  wine  pipes ;  the  third  pair  of  wheels  are  of  enormous  dimensions^ 
they  look  like  spirit  casks.    Upon  the  car  rises  a  lofty  tower,  many  sided ; 
on  each  side  there  is  a  beautiful  portico,  and  under  each  portico  there 
stands  a  priestess  of  the  god  attired  like  a  harlot,  with  winning  smiles 
and  many  blandishments  inviting  the  people  to  come  and  offer  their  tribute 
to  the  god,  and  promising  to  give  in  return  the  god*s  benediction.     Up 
on  high  there  is  an  image  of  the  great  spirit,  spangled  with  gold  and  with 
gems ;  his  name,  Alcohol.    The  secondary  names  of  the  god  are  seen  in- 
scribed in  flaring  letters  all  about  the  tower.    There,  in  one  group,  yon 
read,  *'  Beer,  Porter,  Stout  >"  yonder  you  read,  <<  Port,  Sherry,  Madeira, 
Champagne  ;*'  and  yonder  in  another  group,  in  letters  of  gas,  brilliant  in 
the  extreme,  you  read,  <'  Rum,  Brandy,  Whisky,"  and  brightest  of  all, 
the  word  **  Gin  ;''  and  the  multitudes  stare,  and  repeat  one  to  another 
'^  Gin  I  Gin !  Gin  !*'    The  trophies  of  the  god  are  hung  around  bis  car. 
There  are  the  pens  of  philosophers  and  historians  and  poets,  who  have 
been  dragged,  as  victims,  at  the  wheels  of  that  chariot.    There  are  the 
swords  of  mighty  generals,  who,  after  having  conquered  powerful  armies, 
have  themselves  been  conquered  and  cast  to  the  dust.    There  are  the 
coronets  of  proud  peers  who  have  become  the  basest  of  slaves.    There  are 
the  mitres  of  dignified  ecclesiastics  who  have  been  made  the  serfs  of  the 
lowest  priests  of  that  in  femal  god.    There  are  the  sceptres  of  great  monarchs, 
who,  though  they  have  swayed  those  sceptres  over  millions  of  subjects, 
have  themselves  been  subjected  and  done  homage  to  a  mightier  than 
themselves,  as  to  their  prince  paramount.     In  front  of  the  idol  car  are 
two  heralds,  and  they  proclaim — one  of  them,  the  oblivion  of  all  sorrow^ 
and  the  other,  the  prospect  of  all  that  is  good.    Thousands  of  men  and 
women  have  hold  of  the  ropes,  and  are  dragging  along  that  car.    Look 
in  fh>nt  of  it :  the  fields  are  smiling  and  covered  with  rich  hanrests,  the 
gardens  are  beautiful  with  flowers,  the  ploughman  is  whistling  at  his 
work,  and  the  wife  and  the  children  that  you  just  see  if  you  peep  into 
that  half-open  cottage  door  are  enjoying  all  the  peace  and  plenty  of  a 
happy  home.    Those  villages  smile  with  beauty;  those  towns  resound 
with  joyful  industry;  all  things  are  bright  in  the  happy  sunshine.     But 
look  behind :  oh,  how  dark  and  terrible  the  scene !    Tempest  broods  over 
the  fields ;  fire  is  consuming  the  towns  and  the  villages ;  here  and  there 
you  see,  amid  the  gloom,  many  a  gallows  and  many  a  victim  hanging, 
just  visible  in  the  flickering  light,  quivering  in  his  death  agony.     Pale 
Want  shrieks  through  the  streets ;  red  Battle  stamps  his  foot  and  mounts 
his  fiery  car;  a  hideous  hum  comes  up  to  us  of  demoniac  rage,  and 
fiendish  cruelty,  and  despairing  woe.    Those  multitudes  that  are  applaud- 
]n|^— ^  they  not  hear  those  sounds  of  agony  ?     No ;  for  the  priests  are 
Miring  fii^  a  din  with  their  trumpets,  and  their  drums,  and  their  shout- 
that  thoee  sounds  of  sorrow  are  inaudible.    See  how  the  votaries  of 
Iroahingonl  they  are  bringing  their  oflerings.    Here  is  one 
iflt  sold  his  patrimonial  estate,  and  he  lays  all  his  money  down 
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6e/ore the  idol;  here  is  another  with  his  Inst  shilling,  and  he  throws  it 
down  before  the  priestess;  here  is  another  with  the  dress  of  his  wifei 
aod  lie  offers  it  to  the  god;  there  is  another  coming,  and  in  his  hand  he 
bn'Dgs  the  shoes  of  his  little  children;  and  yonder  there  is  another  who 
lias  JQSt  snatched  the  last  bit  of  breed  from  his  famishing  family,  and  he 
brings  that  and  offers  it  to  the  god.  Yes,  here  they  come ;  one  offers  his 
inteltect,  another  his  afiections,  another  his  conscience.  On  they  come ; 
they  cast  themselves  down  before  the  car;  they  cast  their  bodies  dowu; 
tbey  cast  their  souls  down;  and  that  murderous  car  rolls  over  them, 
crashing  them  down  to  the  grave  and  down  to  hell — taking  only  half  the 
estimated  number — three  every  hour,  upwards  of  seventy  every  day,  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  every  year.  Oh,  what  a  mangled  heap  of  carr 
coses  I  and  oh,  how  fearful  to  contemplate  that  which  you  cannot  see — 
the  state  of  the  souls  that  once  dwelt  in  those  bodies.  And  yet  tlie 
multitude  applaud,  ay,  and  intelligence,  and  beauty,  and  virtue,  and 
piety,  look  on  and  smile;  nay,  I  will  not  say  that,  but  I  will  say  that 
noltitades  possessing  intelligence,  and  beauty,  and  virtue,  and  piety, 
look  on  and  smile,  and  pour  out  their  dainty  libations  to  that  god.  Ob> 
)«  Done  of  you  amongst  his  worshippers !  Dash  the  wine  cup  from  your 
;^p,  rush  in  amongst  the  maddened  crowd,  persuade  them  of  their 
lolly,  their  peril.  Brace  every  nerve,  combine  your  energies,  invoke  the 
help  of  God;  hurl  down  the  tower,  shatter  the  image,  trample  it 
under  foot,  upset  the  car;  and  in  reference  to  the  drinking  customs  of 
jour  country,  let  your  watch-word  ever  be — "Overturn  I  overturn | 
orertnm  1 " — (Immense  applause.) 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  last  time  he  had  the  pleasure  of  occupy 

ing  that  chair  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  oration  delivered  in  tliat 

hall  by  Mr.  Gough.    That  was  in  July  last,  and  on  that  occasion  he  was 

iodoced,  aft^  having  thought  much  on  the  subject  before,  to  sign  the 

pledge— (cheers.)    He  did  not  sign  on  the  mere  spur  of  the  moment; 

and  be  had  never  had  any  cause  to  regret  what  he  had  done.    Some  of 

the  speakers  had  referred  to  the  fire  that  was  in  the  meeting ;  but  he 

thought  there  was  not  only  fire,  but  a  great  deal  of  "ardent  spirits'^  as 

well,  although  it  was  a  Teetotal  meeting— (cheers  and  laughter.)    He 

bad  been  told  by  the  treasurer  that  there  were  in  London  one  hundred 

and  forty  Bands  of  Hope  with  about  one  hundred  members  in  each^ 

making  a  total  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand.    In  the  country 

there  were  about  five  thousand  Bands  of  Hope,  and  taking  the  average 

nnmber  of  members  in  each  to  be  about  one  hundred,  there  would  be  a 

total  in  the  provinces  of  about  five  hundred  thousand  members.    What 

a  fine  body  of  young  volunteers  this  was.    Neither  of  the  speakers  had 

referred  to  the  habit  of  smoking.     He  was  a  great  enemy  to  snraking,  and 

had  never  smoked  a  cigar  or  a  bit  of  tobacco  in  his  life.    He  had  the 

greatest  detestation  of  the  habit,  and  he  hoped  the  lads  present  would  not 

oily  keep  the  pledge  against  drinking,  but  add  to  it  a  determination 

never  to  use  tobacco  in  any  form — (cheers.) 

Mr.  Joseph  Payke,  Assistant  Judge  of  Middlesex,  supported  the  reso- 
latioB  in  a  characteristic  speech.    RefeniDg  to  Bands  of  Hope.a^  an 
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auxiliary  to  Sumlay  Schools,  he  said  that  while  the  work  of  the  Snnday 
School  Teacher  consisted  in  gathering  in  the  masses,  forming  them  into 
classes,  and  furnishing  them  with  passes,  it  was  absolutely  essential  that 
they  should  also  guard  them  against  glasses.  The  Band  of  Hop)e  move- 
ment wages  war  with  sinning,  works  its  way  by  dinning,  and  was  certain 
lure  of  winning.  The  efiects  produced  by  it  were  considerable  clear- 
ances, respectable  appearances,  unchangeable  adherences,  and  deter- 
mined perseverances.  The  learned  gentleman  concluded  with  his  1,573rd 
poetical  tail-piece,  and  resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud  cheering. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hudson  said  he  synpathised  most  heartily  whh  the 
views  of  the  honourable  chairman  with  reference  to  the  tobacco  as  well 
i^  the  drinking  question.  It  had  been  said  by  a  great  authority  that  the 
man  who  would  **  perpetrate  a  pun  "  would  **  pick  a  pocket,"  but  he  saw 
no  reason  for  such  an  opinion,  and  considered  the  phrase  more  correct  in 
alliteration  than  sound  in  reason ;  and  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  to  the 
young  firiends  that  he  wished  them  to  remember  that  although,  in  the 
estimation  of  some  people,  smoking  might  be  very  manly,  he  raAer 
thought  that  it  was  only  manly  for  boys,  and  in  the  estimation  of  all  per- 
sons of  correct  taste,  the  habit  was  dear,  dirty,  and  disgusting ;  while  the 
habit  of  drinking  was  dear,  dangerous,  and  demoralising.  He  had  risen 
to  propose  **  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  Samuel 
Gumey,  £sq>9  M.P^  for  his  kindness  in  presiding  on  this  occasion."  It 
was  not  always  they  could  get  a  member  of  Parliament  to  preside  at  such 
a  meeting ;  but  he  trusted  the  time  would  come  when  not  only  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  House  of  Peers  would  join  the 
movement,  and  the  coronets  of  our  nobility  would  reflect  the  rays  of  the 
sun  in  cold  water — (cheers  ) 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Allen,  D.D.,  seconded  the  resolution,  conpltng  with 
it  a  Tote  of  acknowledgement  of  the  services  of  the  children  and  their 
leader,  for  the  pleasure  they  had  afforded  the  meeting  by  their  excellent 
singing. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  briefly  acknowledged 
by  the  chairman. 

Another  melody  was  sung  and  the  proceedings  terminated,  every  one 
^ling  that  they  had  taken  part  in  a  truly  noble  demonstration. 


THE  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

Was  held  on  Wednesday.  May  loth,  at  Shirley's  Temperance 
HoteL  87,  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury,  London,  when  the  Bey. 
6. W.  McCrss  presided,  and  the  fbllowin^  delegates  attended :— ^ 
Mr.  G.  Curtis,  of  Poole ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Graham,  liaidstmie ;  Mr. 
Harrey.  Frome;  Mr.  Ejrby,  Tottenham;  Mr.  Lane,  Chiist- 
church ;  Mr.  Rutherford,  Northampton ;  Mrs.  Fison,  Brighton ; 
Mr.  J.  Bums,  Neath ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Raper,  Bolton ;  Mr.  McNeO, 
tod  Mr.  Marr,  Edinburgh ;  Rev.  Dairson  Bums>  Bey.  J.  Bl 
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SoiTth,  Dublin ;  also  Messrs.  Haynes,  Shirlejy  Dunn,  Yencing^ 
Baikj,  Insnlly  Hind,  Campbell,  Murphy,  Wybroo,  Chamberlain, 
Sbomerson,  Tressider,  Shillittoe,  Spriggs,  G.  Blaby,  F.  Smith, 
Mra.  Gee,  Miss  Evans,  and  Miss  Chapman. 

A  hymn  having  been  sung,  various  portions  of  Scripture 
read,  and  prayer  offered,  the  Chairman  expressed  his  thankful- 
ness for  having  been  spared  to  preside  again  at  the  Conference, 
and  attributed  his  good  health,  considering  how  much  his 
duties  exposed  him  to  disease,  in  a  large  measilre  to  Teetotalism. 
When  he  first  came  to  St.  Giles's  twelve  years  ago,  there  Were 
tventy-one  Scripture  Readers  and  Missionaries,  who  were 
labottring  there  at  the  same  time ;  he  and  another  were  the  only 
abstainers  amongst  them,  and  now  only  these  two  remained  to 
labour  in  the  same  field.  Mr.  McCree  then  stated  that  a  note 
had  been  ^received  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Barker,  of  Wolverhampton^ 
who  was  t6  read  the  first  paper,  r^eMng  his  inability  to  be 
prosent,  but  expressing  his  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
mefcting.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  F.  Smith,  secre* 
tory  to  the  conference,  read  'the  followitig  q[)aper :— • 

aOW  MAY  THE  BAND  0**  HOS*  TTNION  ASSIST 

COUNTRY  SOdtETlfiS? 

Bt  lOt  J.  W.  BARKER,  OF  NORTHAMPTON. 

**How  to  save  the  little  onesi?^'  ff6rti  intemperance  will,  ^ofh 
its  ev«'.growing  gra\'4ty,«ftomntend  itself  to  aH  hearts.  Let  us  fedl 
oorselves  firiends^  brothers,  and  workers  ift  this  gf^t  move>> 
meat  The  question  is  being  answered  by  the  formation  of 
fa^y,  school,  church,  village.  City,  and  national  Ban^s  xjf 
Hope.  Mothers,  with  an  anxiety  qnickened  by  th^  Jremem* 
hrance,  perhaps,  of  a  firotheiP  or  sister's  fall,  %'?©  -ttf^teilg  the 
home  teetotal,  and  their  children  under  such  'beneficial  culture 
are  making  the  good  cause  stronger,  ^hilantht'opists,  snatching 
an  evening  for  the  purpose,  are  -gtftheliring  the  young  around 
them,  and  in  the  season  of  f^th,  iiincerity,  and  love  of  truth, 
are  depositing  precious  seed,  and  praying  for  the  blessing  of 
HeRven  to  save  them  from  the  curse  of  drunkenness.  Sabbath 
School  Teachers,  deploring  the  havoc  drink  has  wrought,  are 
pointing  the  attention  of  thousands  of  Children  to  that  which 
^'atings  like  an  adder  and  bites  .like  a  serpent.'^  Hundreds  in 
oor  cities,  and  towns,  and  even  in  the  rural  districts,  are  joining 
^  cold  water  army,,  and  already  their  number  is  legion^  atvd 
*^y  are  preparing  for  the  great  battle  of  freedom  from  drvofe 
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In  the  fourth  place,  the  Union  conld  largely  assist  the  move* 
ment  in  the  provinces  bj  obtaining  the  services  of  qualified 
persons,  to  act  as  honorary  deputations,  to  address  mass  meet- 
ings  of  children,  sabbath-school  teachers.  The  Union  could  alsa 
'^ktensively  benefit  existing  societies^  by  mapping,  &c.  districtSf 
and  appointing  honorary  secretaries  to  overlook  them,  arrange 
ing  for  agents,  and  uniting  all  the  societies  in  each  district  to  the 
Union.  In  ^^mdusion,  permii  rae  to  say  that  if  a  definite  snm 
were  fixed  upon  as  the  subscription  of  Societies  to  the  Union* 
<to  include  travelling  expenses  of  the  agents,  it  would  be  better. 
May  your  meetings  strengthen  the  cause,  and  may  God's  bless* 
^n^  rest  upon  you  ! 

Mr.  W«  JL.  Yeknino,  late  of  Canterbury,  gave  some  intei^et* 
ing  details  of  the  state  of  the  Band  of  Hope  movemeirt  in  that 
"^ty,  where,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bev.  F.  J.  Holland,  it 
^as  be^n  very  successful. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  stated,  that  the  "ehief  object  d£  the  sdiorning 
'^tting  was,  if  possible,  to  form  soqH^  idea  oi  the  feeling  of 
%he  ^untiy  An  respect  to  receiving  supplies  of  agents  ^m  the 
Union.  Ill  the  drCftlar  sent  to  the  various  provincial  societies, 
the  committee  of  the  Union  had  profK)sed  that  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  sod^es^Cotdd  be  fodnd  #iHing  to  aMiate,  that  four 
^periodical  visits  might  be  made  by  the  agents  of  the  Union  for 
an  annual  fee  of  £2,  £s.,  one  of  the  vints  to  be  with  the  Die- 
giving  Views  belonging  to  ^e  Union ;  in  this  way  providing 
1^1  annual  treat  for  the  children,  at  a  small  expense.  It  waa 
intended  that  the  i^ent  in  each  case  should  employ  the  day  in 
Visiting  the  schools,  &6.,  and  in  this  way  a  large  amount  of 
good  might  be  done.  It  was  intended  for  the  agents  to  take 
'tonrs,  and  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  agents  to  visit 
contiguous  towns.  The  agents'  travelling  expenses  and  enters 
tainment  wotdd  have  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  a&liation  fee. 

Mi*.  J.  B.  KiBBT  expressed  his  opinion,  that  such  a  system 
i>{  visitation  would  be  very  usef u}>  as  many  societies,  especially 
in  small  towns,  felt  the  want  of  others  to  take  part  in  the  work 
besides  those  they  could  secure  in  their  own  locality. 

Mr,  J.  BtTTHBBFOHD,  Grf  Northampton,  thought  it  was  a 
great  evil  that  the  work  was  in  most  {daces  left  to  a  few ;  h» 
felt  very  strongly,  that  the  chief  obstacles  to  societies  affiilii^ 
ting  with  the  iTnion,  as  proposed,  would  be  their  want  o£  funds ; 
still  he  thought  that  there  were  few  places  where  this  was  felt, 
but  what  it  might  be  remedied,  and  more  money  secured. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hahvst,  of  Frome^  thought  it  very  desirable 
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^some  Buch  proposal  as  that  of  the  IJnion>i  sbonld  be  carH€f<!l 
Mi  He  thought  that  £2.  2s.  would  seem  a  large  sum  f6t 
ANoe  societies  to  pay  all  at  once ;  and  that  some  modified  plan 
m^tbe  adq[>ted.  He  thought  that  societies  in  the  country 
should  be  considered  affiliated  by  the  payment  of  some  sum^-** 
mf  §8.  or  lOs. ;  and  that  for  each  separate  lecture,  an  addi- 
tional sum. should  be  paid-^say  lOs.  besides  trayelling  expenses 
iDtd  entertaining  the  agent ;  or  if  with  the  Dissolving  TiewSy 
£l.>  thus  giving  societies  the  option  of  having  one  visit  or 
more  in  the  course  of  the  year,  according  as  their  funds  would 
i^ow.'  He  thought  that  this  was  the  most  likely  way  of  carry^ 
fflg  out  the  system.  In  regard  to  Band  of  Hope  libraries,  he 
thooght  it  a  good  plan  to  establish  them.  He  would  recom- 
iDeiid  the  Union  to  publish  a  complete  list  of  books  snitabfe 
for  libraries,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  Bands* 
of  Hope,  if  the  Union  could  make  arrangements  with  the 
T>rioas  publishers  to  su{^ly  them  at  twenty  or  twenty^^fivc 
per  cent,  discount. 

Mr.  O.  Curtis^  of  Poole,  said  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
coltj  in  getting  money,  and  thought  it  was  a  good  plan  to  give 
the  children  collecting  cards.  In  respect  to  libraries,  h^ 
thoaght  it  perhaps  a  better  plan  to^  get  temperance  literature 
as  part  of  the  libraries  in  Sunday  Schools. 

Mr.  Matt,  of  Poole,  said  he  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
^tnd  of  Hope  movement,  and  considered  it  was  increasing  in 
interest.  He  referred  to  facts  having  come  under  his  own 
howledge^  of  societies  being  in  existence,  where  he  least 
exi>eeted  to  find  them.  One  way  he  considered  the  Unioir 
nught  help  societies  would  be,  by  publishing  suitable  registers^ 
Md  aH  the  other  requisites  for  a  society,  besides  those  already 
in  existence.  He  also  thought  that  it  would  be  wise  for  agents 
to  visit  a  place  for  a  week  or  so  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Gr.  M.  MuRPHT,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  suggested 
ftat  it  would  be  well  if  friends,  when  they  Went  out  of  tbwn> 
would  place  their  evenings  at  the  service  of  the  Union,  and 
thus  provincial  societies  might  be  benefited. 

Mr.  Harveht  remarked  it  would  be  a  useful  plan  if  the  Union 
woald  ofler  prizes  for  Essays  from  members  of  the  Bands  of 
Hope. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Hates  and  Mr.  Shirley,  the 
Conference  adjourned  till  3  o'clock,  when  it  was  resumed. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Fison,  of  Brighton,  then  read  a  short  Paper  on 
the  importance  of  the  Temperance  work,  as  retnovmg  ou^  oi 
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the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  the  othei 
being  the  bad  sanitary  condition  of  the  people.  Mrs.  Fisoii 
expressed  her  earnest  sympathy  with  the  founders  of  the  Band 
of  Hope  Union,  and  her  purpose,  in  connection  with  her  own 
special  mission,  of  bringing  the  Temperance  subject  before  the 
children  of  the  upper  classes,  in  meetings  of  Upper  Class 
.Schools.  Mrs.  Fison  suggested  the  desirableness  of  promoting 
the  circulation  of  the  Adviser^  and  other  publications  bearing 
on  juvenile  abstinence.  In  conclusion,  after  a  renewed  expres- 
sion of  her  sympathy,  Mrs.  Fison  said  she  should  do  all  in  her 
power  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union. 

Mr.  Habyst  said  he  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  Mn. 
Fison's  paper,  and  felt  deeply  grateful  that  so  many  ladies  weare 
taking  part  in  this  good  work ;  he  moved  the  following  resola- 
•tion,  "that  this  Conference  thanks  Mrs.  Fison  for  her  interestiiil^ 
paper,  and  recommends  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  to  accept  the 
offer  of  her  services  as  a  Honorary  Deputation  to  hold  Drawing 
Koom  meetings." 

Mr.  B.  Tbessideb  seconded,  and  Mr.  Mubphy  supported 
this  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  the  Rev*  Dawson  Bubks  tc 
read  the  following  paper : — 

BAND  OF  HOPE  LITERATURE. 

Free  speech  and  a  ft^e  literature — represented  by  the  rostra 
4iQd  the  printing  press — these  are  the  constituent  elements  oi 
the  vital  atmosphere  of  all  social  movements;  the  poles  oo 
which  they  revolve ;  the  motive-powers  by  which  their  pro- 
gression is  ensured.  It  is  not  for  us  here  to  discuss  which  oi 
the  two  is  the  more  valuable.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  that  they 
are  both  essential.  In  our  day,  at  least,  a  social  movement 
without  a  literature  is  a  contradiction  in  conception,  and  would 
be  a  nullity  in  fact.  And  what  is  the  Band  of  Hope  Institution 
but  a  social  movement  of  deep  significance,  both  as  to  its  mora] 
tendencies  and  indestructible  issues  ?  It  exists  immediately 
for  the  young ;  but  its  influences  radiate  to  all  classes,  and  must 
aflect  the  destinies  of  all  future  ages.  As  lovers  and  servants, 
.then,  of  such  an  institution,  we  are  attending  to  no  matter  ol 
minor  importance,  or  common-place,  when  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  subject  of  its  Literature — what  that  literature  already  is, 
and  what  it  may  become — what,  in  simple  reality,  it  must 
beoomet,  if  the  movement  is  to  enjoy  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
desirable  success. 
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/The  title  of  this  topic — "Band  of  Hope  Literature, *'  though 
10  ooncifldij  sounding,   has  a  convenient  comprehensiveness 
about  it,  which  tempts  to  sermonific  subdivision  ;  and  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  deemed  falling  too  much  under  the  power  of  the 
tenptation,  if  I  make  it  the  ground  of  some  remarks  on  Band 
of  Hope  literature — 1st,  for  thd  Children  of  Bands  of  Hope; 
2odl7,  for  the  Conductors  of  Bands  of  Hope ;  and  Srdlj,  for 
the  Patrons  of  Bands  of  Hope, 
f        L  The  Children  of  Bands  of  Hope  require  a  literature  suited 
ta  Iheir  years,  tastes,  and  temperance  standing.    Do  thej  pos- 
8688  such  a  literature  ?     Fortunately,  we  can  give  an  encou- 
raging, if  not  a  fullj  satisfactory,  answer.     Children's  literature 
fflost  embrace,  prose,  pictures,  and  poetry.    (1.)  As  to  prose, 
they  have  some  excellent  stock  literature  in  the  Ipswich  Juvenile 
Tracts  and  those  of  the  Scottish  League — and  in  the  periodical 
department,  the  Band  of  Hope  Review  and  Adviser  regularly 
provide  fresh  articles  in  prose,  whose  attractiveness  is  best  dis- 
played by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  are  perused.     At  the 
flame  time  I  do  not  think  that  this  vein  has  been  fully  worked, 
or  that  the  supply  equals  the  possible  demand.     I  should  like 
to  see  a  Band  of  Hope  Library,  published  in  numbers,  beginning 
with  an  Alphabet  Book,  and  embracing  a  collection  of  anec- 
dotes, narratives,  fables  (original,  selected,  and  adapted),  and 
Bermons.     Peter  Farley's  Tales,  JEsop's  Fables,  and  Todd's 
Sermons  are  models  which  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  being  fol- 
lowed in  the  preparation  of  a  "  Library  "  of  the  kind  recom- 
mended.    The  style  should  be  invariably  simple  and  lively. 
Bj  simple  I  do  not  mean  that  words  of  one  syllable  should  be 
always  used,  or  even  always  preferred.     Band  of  Hope  children 
do  not  talk  in  monosyllables,  and  words  of  several  syllables  are 
ofiea  the  most  common  and  best  understood.     A  simple  style 
he  children  is  the  style  which  most  nearly  approaches  to  their 
own  ordinary  mode  of  conversation,  as  much  removed  from 
a&cted  primness  as  from  gaudy  rhetoric.     (2.)  As  to  pictures, 
nothing  can  surpass  those  presented  in  the  monthly  publications ; 
bat  both  artistic  excellence  and  encomium  must    stop  here  ; 
yet  wherefore  should  they  ?     Why  should  not  a  series  of  beau- 
tiful designs  be  produced,  at  a  price  within  children's  savings, 
ind  the  purchase  of  which  for  album  and  other  use  would  cul- 
tirate  their  taste,  and  bring  the  eye  in  frequent  contact  with 
temperance  truth  set  off  with  pictorial  bewitchery  ?     If  "  a 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,"  why  should  not  abstinence 
and  beauty  be  united  so  far  as  the  art  of  the  painter  oni  en- 
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gOLTer  can  iimte  them  ?  I  sa  j  the  painter  ;  for  as  children  are 
fond  of  colours,  provision  should  be  made  for  colouring  the 
pnnts,  which  might  be  plainlj  done  at  a  small  expense.  Whj, 
indeed,  shoald  not  some  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Review  engrav- 
ings of  a  temperance  cast  be  separately  slmck  off  with  the 
accompan jing  letter-press — so  reducing  the  ootla j  to  a  minimmn 
cost  ?  (3.)  As  to  poetry — I  speak  nnder  correction,  bnt 
speaking  according  to  mj  present  knowledge — ^there  is  a  great 
and  urgent  want — a  whole  continent  jet  unexpliured.  Hjmns 
and  melodies  there  are,  of  which  I  wonld  not  speak  in  dis* 
paragement — some  of  them  are  exquisitely  sweet — but  w^hat 
have  we  in  the  way  of  a  poetic  collection  expressly  adapted  for 
children  to  compare  with  Watts'  Moral  and  Divine  Songs,  or 
Jane  Taylcx-'s  Hymns  ?  Onr  range  of  subject  is,  1  am  aware, 
much  more  limited ;  but  surely  the  doings  of  intemperance  and 
the  contrasted  doings  of  temperance  could  furnish  suggestions 
for  many  a  pathetic  and  arousing  verse.  Here  I  would  ear- 
nestly deprecate  dc^grel  in  the  attempt  to  avoid  stiffness. 
There  is  a  medium  in  metre,  as  in  other  things,  between  stilts 
and  leap-frog  ;  and  children  are  keen  at  discriminating  pleasant 
sense  from  jingling  nonsense.  Why  should  not  some  of  onr 
Parnassian  friends  try  their  hand  at  rendering  the  thousand  and 
one  historical  incidents  bearing  on  our  question,  into  short  poems^ 
somewhat  of  the  ballad  stanza,  so  universally  agreeable  to  young 
and  old  ?  Pardon  me  if  to  illustrate  this  point — which  in  my 
(pinion  is  of  mighty  moment — I  venture  on  a  specimen — 
not /Mir  exeellenee  but  by  way  of  indication.  Suppose  the  title 
to  be — 

A  TALE  OF  ANCIENT  GKEECE. 

A  King  there  was  of  migfaty  fame, 
And  Alexander  was  his  name  ; 
He  led  his  soldiers  far  and  wide 
And  conqnered  lands  on  every  side. 

Once  many  tears  this  monarch  shed. 
And  when  the  reason  asked,  he  said, 
"  One  world  I  've  mastered,  and  in  vain 
I  seek  another  here  to  reign." 

But  ah !  with  all  the  power  he  got 
King  Alexander  grew  a  sot, 
And  when  with  raging  liquor  filled, 
Clitus,  his  dearest  friend,  he  killed. 

Tet  still  he  loved  the  wine,  and  drank 
TiU  in  an  early  grave  he  sank. 
For  wine  Great  Alexander  slew 
When  he  was  onlv  thirtv-two. 
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Now  we  oan  never  hope  to  be 
So  famous  in  the  world  as  he  ; 
But  we  can  keep  the  pledge,  and  then 
We  're  sure  to  grow  up  sober  men. 

And  if  we  're  sober  who  oan  tell 
In  what  good  things  we  may  excel  ? 
So  we  '11  not  drink,  but  shun  the  fate 
Of  Alexander  called  the  Qreat. 

On  the  subject  matter  of  which  this  Band  of  Hope  Literature 
skoiild  treat,  tliere  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  We  are 
all  agreed  that  it  should  describe  tbe  nature  and  effects  of  intox- 
ieatiiig  drinks — the  evil  of  drinking  customs — the  nobleness  of 
reeistaQce  to  temptation— 'and  the  dutj  of  putting  drinking-* 
ikops  down  as  quickly  as  may  be  ;  in  short,  the  literature 
which  is  wanted  is  one  which  will  tend  to  make  our  young 
friends  enlightened  and  earnest  abstainers  and  prohibitionists. 

n.  The  Conductors  of  Bands  of  Hope  are  a  class  of  yoluntary 
teiehers  not  to  be  named  or  thought  upon,  without  feelings  of 
glowing  regard.  We  should  esteem  them  very  highly  for  their 
works'  sake,  and  in  place  of  ungrateful  grumbling  over  manifest 
deficiencies,  we  should  rather  express  admiring  surprise  at  the 
diffioaldes  so  bravely  grappled  with  and  so  frequently  overcome. 
This  may  be  granted,  however,  without  in  the  least  disputing 
the  proposition  that  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties, 
oondactors  of  Bands  of  Hope  need  a  literature  specially  intended 
for  their  use.  The  Sunday  School  teacher  has  his  Bible  Com- 
mentary, his  Union  or  other  Magazine,  and  Scripture  Lessons 
for  assistance  and  guidance  :  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  I  think, 
that  thousands  of  Band  of  Hope  leaders  and  teachers  would 
gladiy  avail  themselves  of  similar  aids  if  placed  at  their  disposal. 
There  are  few  of  that  class  having  such  advantages  of  education 
and  leisure,  or  such  facility  in  appropriating  knowledge  in  its 
raw  state,  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  some  assistant.  In 
one  sense  the  teacher,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made;  but  the 
teacher  is  not  bom  in  a  state  of  perfection,  and  he  who  feels  no 
need  for  external  help,  or  disdains  to  use  it,  proves  his  radical 
unfitness  to  be  entrusted  with  any  office  higher  than  that  of 
feeding  swine.  Much  may  be  done  to  make  children  their  own 
entertainers  and  edifiers ;  but  there  is  a  skill  in  management, 
an  art  of  speaking,  and  a  variety  of  material  which  the  conductor 
most  possess,  or  his  influence  diminishes,  and  the  school  becomes 
a  mere  play-yard  or  a  baiting-arena  in  which  the  part  of  bull  is 
involuntarily  borne  by  the  unhappy  teacher.  How  to  teach 
the  teachers  to  teach  successfully  is  a  question,  the  solution  of 
which  must  largely  depend  on  the  literature  provided,    A. 
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The  Doxologj  was  then  sung,  and  the  Chairman  pronounced 
the  benediction,  after  which  the  Conference  terminated^  every  one 
feeling  that  it  had  been  most  pleasant^  and  undoubtedly  helpfol 
to  the  good  cau^. 


DRIVE    AWAY! 

3BT  UNCLE   TBUE. 


Drive  away  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  everywhere  it  ia 
driveaway!  Although  sometimes  " drive  away"  means  drive 
ftway  your  business,  drive  away  your  friends,  drive  away  your 
fortune,  drive  away  your  reputation,  drive  away  health  and 
character,  and  everthing  worth  keeping.  But  after  all,  a  better 
motto  cannot  be  had  for  a  right-hearted  man.  The  devil  is 
driving  people  headlong  to  ruin.  The  gin-palace  is  driving 
people  to  the  workhouse,  the  madhouse,  the  gaol,  and  gallowB. 
Despots  are  driving  their  victims  to  extremities.  There  is  also 
such  a  thing  as  driving  a  bargain,  driving  a  good  trade,  and  if 
there  is  so  much  driving,  why  should  not  we  have  a  little  of  it? 
Some  are  going  to  sleep.  To  you  we  say,  rouse  up,  and  drive 
away !  Now  is  the  time  for  work.  Teetotallers,  of  all  men, 
should  not  sleep  at  the  post  of  duty.  Nay,  arouse  up,  and  drive 
away !  Some  are  getting  tired ;  come,  friend,  that  will  not  da 
What,  get  tired  in  so  good  a  work  ?  You  don't  see  much  good 
resulting  from  your  labour.  Well,  what  of  that  ?  Work  on. 
Faint  hearts  give  way.  Cowards  loiter  at  their  task,  But 
true  men  do  not  put  their  hands  to  the  plough  and  look  back. 
They  march  boldly  on,  laugh  at  difficulties,  and  with  every 
obstacle  gather  new  strength  to  face  their  foes.  What  is  your 
difficulty  ?  Perhaps,  after  all,  only  a  ghost  of  your  own  crea^ 
tion.  Be  a  man !  look  your  work  in  the  face,  and  then  do  it. 
Drive  away !  This  is  not  time  for  taking  naps.  The  combined 
forces  of  interest,  appetite,  and  custom,  are  no  mean  foes  to 
contend  against^  but  men  can  manage  the  work  I  Grod  helping 
them  and  they  will  do  it.  But  they  must  be  men  of  the  rigb( 
stuff.  God  employs  men  ready  for  rough  work.  The  men  to 
fight  the  world's  battles  are  like  Cromwell  and  Milton,  Lut&er 
and  Bunyan,  Howard  and  Williams,  and  Carey.  Sucli  men 
bear  hard  work,  hard  fare,  and  never  cry  out  about  wearlneas 
and  want  of  success.  They  knew  something  was  to  be  done^ 
and  they  did  it.  Oh,  for  a  league  of  such  men !  Now,  wlio 
will  preach  a  crusade  against  the  giant  sins  of  the  day,  esped- 
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Uy  against  strong  drinks,  and  seek  to  drive  the  curse  of 
tmnkenness  from  the  land  ?  I  won't  wearj  you,  my  friends, 
lest  I  should  drive  you  away  from  my  article.  But  I  entreat 
you  to  drive  away  a  little  faster  at  your  work.  Do  it  more 
earnestly^  more  prayerfully,  more  thoughtfully,  and  then  per- 
liaps  it  will  be  done  more  successfully. 


HOW  LIBEEALLT  TO  SUPPORT  A  CHURCH  WITHOUT 

COST. 

Br  JOHN  p.   PABKEB. 

A  Church  of  three  hundred  Members,  of  whom  one  third 
expend  One  Penny  per  day,  one  tbir4  TSvopence  per  day^  one 
fldrd  Fourpence  per  day,  in  intoxicating  beverages,  will  spend 
k  one  vear  One  Thousand  and  SioUy-Four  Pounds  Eleven 
VtHHmgs  and  Eighipence. 

That  amount,  if  paid  into  the  treasi^ry  of  the  Church,  would 
Jefin^  all  the  following  expenses : — 

Bent  of  Chapel £800    0    0 

Minister's  Salary , . . .     300    0     0 

Local  Missionary  .••,,. 100    0    0 

Siinday  and  Day  Schools 100    0    0 

Schoolmaster  and  Schoolmistress. .     160    0    0 

Benevolent  Fund  , , 50     0    0 

F(H*eign  Mission    20    0    0 

Tract  Society     • 20    0    0 

liCaving  for  Coals  and  Gas  ......       1411     8 

£1064  11     8 


RKVI£WS  OF  BOOKS. 

IVjBOful  of  Hope  Movement:  Kow  to  e$iabli$h,  cofuJluct,  and  support  a 
hd  pf  Hope,  By  Stephen  Shirley.  W.  Tweedie,  337,  Strand.  Job 
Cnddwcll,  335,  Strand.-*A11  who  know  Mr.  Shirley  will  have  entire  con- 
idnoe  in  his  guidance.aQd  we  are  sure  that  any  Band  of  Hope  commenced, 
ttDtianed,  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  this  admirable  manual*  will 
pniper  abundantly,  and  prove  an  ornament  to  our  movement. 

Wo  are  Hindering  the  Little  Ones  f  By  John  Whtt^s.  W.  Tweedie, 
SS7,  Stimnd. — We  read  this  sermon  with  great  satisfaction.  It  does  Mr. 
^"kyte  much  credit,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  studied  by  all  who  doubt  the 
pndence  of  enlisting  children  in  the  temperance  ranks.  The  Liverpool 
^  of  Hope  are  happy  in  having  such  a  teacher. 

Uttwemikahife^  Charaeter^  aand  Labaurmf  ihe  late  Joseph  Stttrgt.    B^ 
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HANDtL  CossHAM.  BrUtol. — This  admirable  lecture  on  the  career  of  a  great 
and  good  man  should  be  circulated  by  thousands.  Mr.  Cossham  should  see 
that  some  copies  are  sent  to  our  publishers.  We  are  sure  our  readers  will 
want  to  read  about  one  of  the  most  distinguished  moral  heroes  of  the  age. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Leicester  Temperance  Band  of  Hope  Society, 
1860.  The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  1861. — Everj 
society  should,  if  possible,  publish  their  annual  reports.  They  are  not  always 
read,  but  they  often  do  much  good,  and  generally  afford  useful  aid  to  oar 
cause.  NVe  congratulate  our  friends  at  Leicester  on  their  success,  and  shall 
feel  obliged  by  contributions  to  our  monthly  annals.  Brief  reports  ftom 
country  societies  will  be  gladly  welcomed.  Good  friends!  write,  and  let 
as  know  what  you  are  doing,  and  how  we  may  help  you. 


*   OUB  PROGRESS. 

We  heartilj  thank  our  fnends  for  having  doubled  the  circa- 
lation  of  the  Record,  We  hope  they  will  repeat  their  kindness. 
We  ought  to  have  a  large  circulation.  No  movement  can  pros- 
per without  the  aid  of  the  press.  Help  us.  Send  ooines  to 
dergymen,  Sundaj-school  teachers,  visiting  ladies,  and  to 
everv  editor  in  the  town.  Please  to  forward  us  all  reviews  of 
the  Record  which  maj  appear  in  local  journals.  We  are  in 
want  of  some  good  papers  on  ''The  best  mode  of  retaiiflng  the 
elder  members  of  Bands  of  Hope  ;"*  ''  The  evils  of  juvenile 
smoking ;"  ''The  wav  to  interest  children ;"  and  ''The  present 
defects  of  Bands  of  Hope."  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  some 
papers  on  these  subjects.  Thej  must  be  short,  weQ-writteu, 
and  practical 

Nbw  Temperance  Paper. — The  British  Temperance  League 
announce  that  thej  will,  on  and  after  Julj  6,  issue  the  Tem- 
perance  Advocate  as  a  weekly  newspaper. 

editorial  kotbs. 

All  rooMiiiiiiMlioiu  sktmU  he  written  on  <me  tide  ^ikepmper  mUjf, 

Namtt  tmd  AMrenet  ekomld  be  vrritten  iHsry  plsuiff . 

ImtM^^tnte  tkemU  be  sent  emif, 

B99ksfor  Amar.  Articles  for  t]ie  Reem^  ^c,  m^  be  ami  to  the  BiSier, 
ol  A'o.  37,  Queen  Sqnare^  London, 

Businets  Letters,  as  Orders  ftr  the  Reoori,  mud  be  aMretKJ  to  Mr.  S« 
SaimLBT,  «l  the  abeee  Qike, 


i.  Bau.  PtiBtcr,  r«»  GiMt  THiWtMl  rtiwi. 


BAND  OF  HOPE  RECOBD. 


ONE  OF  OUR  OSATOBa 

By  the  IUt.  G.  W.  McCRBX. 

The  temperance  platform  can  boast  of  a  splendid  array  of 
▼aried,  useful,  eloquent,  and  truly  earnest  advocates.  No 
moyement  has  more  able,  devoted,  fervent,  and  distinguished 
speakers.  Such  men  as  J.  B.  Grough,  Samuel  Pope,  Newman 
Hall,  T.  A.  Smith,  Samuel  Bowly,  William  Reid,  Robert  Rae, 
Dr.  Lees,  Grcorge  Howlett,  Geoi^e  Roy,  Stephen  Shirley, 
Geoige  Charlton,  Lawrence  Gane,  John  Burns,  R.  6.  Mason, 
John  Cunliffe,  Henry  Vincent,  John  Charlton,  Edwin  Paxton 
Hood,  James  McCurry,  Hugh  Allen,  Robert  Charleton,  William 
Tweedie,  George  C.  Campbell,  G.  M.  Murphy,  Thomas  Hudson, 
J.  P.  Parker,  Jabez  Burns,  J.  H.  Raper,  G^Borge  Lamb,  T.  B. 
Smithies,  the  illustrious  Thomas  Guthrie,  and  a  thousand  more 
noUe  spirits  do  honour  to  our  cause.  Who  does  not  relish  the 
jiomely  humour  of  Richard  Home  ?  Who  does  not  eqjoy  the 
polished  periods  of  Irving  White  ?  Who  does  not  listen  with 
pleasure  to  the  solid  words  of  William  Spriggs  ?  Who  does 
not  cheer  the  rattle  of  George  Lomax  ?  Who  has  not  admired 
the  honesty  of  James  Teare  ?  Who  can  surpass  Professor 
James  Miller  ?  Who  would  not  welcome  Thomas  Whittaker  ? 
Who  would  not  applaud  John  De  Fraine,  the  youngest  captain 
of  our  glorious  host  ?     One  who  has  heard  him,  says  :-^ 

^Some  twelve  months  ago,  while  rusticating  at  Clifton,  I  was  met  in  my 
morning  rambles  by  the  oft-repeated  enquiry,  *  Who  is  Mr.  De  Fraine?* 
I  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  my  ignorance,  and  confessed  I  had 
oever  heard  of  that  gentleman.  However,  on  reading  one  of  the  daily 
papers,  I  found  a  long  article  descriptive  of  his  merits  as  an  orator,  and 
speaking  of  his  talents  in  a  manner  so  highly  eulogistic,  as  to  produce  a 
feeling  in  my  mind  strongly  approaching  nausea.  It  appeared  that  on 
tbe  preceeding  evening,  a  lecture  had  been  given  in  one  of  the  largest 
htlk  in  Bristol,  by  Mr.  De  Fraine,  and  that  it  had  produced  a  very  great 
inpressioD.  I  felt  some  little  curiosity  to  hear  this  modern  **  Demos- 
thenes," and  finding  he  was  to  lecture  that  evening,  I  went  to  listen, 
expecting  to  hear  the  rhapsodies  of  a  modern  boanerges.  As  the  clock 
hid  not  yet  struck  tbe  hour  which  was  to  usher  in  the  '*  far-famed 
speaker,'*  I  amused  myself  with  looking  round  the  hall.  I  found  an 
ttdieoce  of  more  than  a  thousand  persons  assembled,  and  among  them 
sav  the  ministers  of  the  leadiog  dissenting  chapels  mingling  BOmewhaX 
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profusely  with  the  crowd,  and  in  one  corner  discorered  the  chief  magit- 
Irate  seated  quietly  with  his  wife  and  daughters.  I  then  thoag;ht  perhaps 
roy  time  would  not  he  wholly  thrown  away,  and  that  possibly  I  might 
spend  a  tolerably  pleasant  evening.  My  reverie  was  however  disturbed 
by  a  tremendous  clapping ;  I  turned,  and  found  it  was  the  chairman, 
followed  by  a  young,  man  (almost  a  boy  in  appearance),  ascending  the 
platform.  I  examined  the  lecturer  somewhat  narrowly.  There  was 
certainly  an  air  of  intellectual  superiority,  and  a  careless  gentlemanly  exterior 
about  him  that  raised  him  above  the  common  order,  but  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  his  looks.  I  need  not  go  into  the  subject  of  the  lecture. 
His  language  was  fully  calculated  to  raise  one  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
enthusiasm ;  anon  his  full  dark  eye  would  light  up  with  flashes  of  fire,  and 
then  melt  into  almost  effeminate  softness.  His  whole  appearance  proved 
his  very  soul  was  breathing  life  into  his  words.  Last  week,  while  going 
to  the  South- Western  Railway  Station,  I  saw  announced  on  a  pliun 
unpretending  placard, — ''On  Tuesday  Evening,  Mr.  De  Fratiie  will 
deliver  an  Oration  on  Temperance,  at  Hawkestone  Hall,  Waterloo  Road." 
1  went,  and  again  with  increased  interest,  heard  this  youthful  bul 
eloquent  orator.  I  cannot  describe  how  I  fdt  my  soul  thrilling  with 
pleasure  as  he  poured  forth  his  grand  language,  yet  soft  and  poeticai, 
mingling  keen  satire  with  brotherly  counsel,  and  sage  advice.  I  should 
not  mind  twenty  times  the  sum  I  paid  for  my  admission  ticket,  could  I 
hear  him  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  such  as  Exeter  Hall  wUl  contun. 
No  doubt  the  presence  of  such  a  crowd  would  cause  him  to  excel  him- 
self. I  have  often  listened  to  men  in  this  noble  building,  but  nerer  with 
half  the  pleasure  I  experienced  while  profiting  by  the  words  of  malufed 
wisdom  that  fell  from  Mr.  De  Fiaiue*s  lips.*' 

We  trost  Mr.  De  Fraine  will  have  a  bright  career.  He  is 
verj  joang,  but,  already  the  laurels  are  entwined  aroand  his 
brow.  He  is  honoured  in  his  ^'  own  coontrj  ** — great  praise 
for  anj  man.  The  Bucks  Chronicle  recording  his  visit  to  Ida 
native  town,  said  : — 

''  The  oiatioa  was  eloquently  delivered,  and  was  frequently  illustrated  bj 
extracts  from  poems  and  anecdotes,  which  betoken  a  woodetful  memory, 
and  which  were  received  with  much  laughter  and  applause.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  as  all  present  can  testify,  that  the  oratioD  was  one 
of  the  finest  that  has  been  delivered  in  Aylesbury  for  years,  and  that  i| 
called  together  a  larger  audience  than  on  any  similar  occasion." 

Another  Journal  sajs : — 

**  Though  the  youngest  man  we  ever  saw  on  a  platform,  be  has  acqniied 
a  knowledji^  and  mastery  of  the  art  by  which  great  masses  are  stinedy 
and  by  which  great  questions  ought  to  be  handled.  Now  by  a  glowing 
and  rapturous  appeal;  and  then  by  a  sarcasm  redolent  with  durewd 
insight^  he  roused  his  hearers  at  one  time  to  the  highest  height  of  enthn^ 
siaMUy  aivid  at  oihers  to  uncontrollable  outbursts  of  laughter." 
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M&y  he  Uyo  many  years  to  address  the  people  of  England  in 
words  like  these  : — 

*  Yon  know  that  the  years  which  have  swept  over  my  face  are  few  in 
number,  yet  have  I  seen  nnble  manhoods,  and  bright  hopes,  and  pure 
joys,  and  all  '*  sweet  affections,'*  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  a  liquor  glass 
or  wine  cup.     1  know  young  men  now  whose  hearts  were  as  warm, 
whose  friends   were  as  loving,  and   whose  prospects  iii  life  were>  as 
promising  as  ours ;  but  a  growing  passion  for  strong  drinlc  has  desolated 
their  pathway ;.  and  they  stand  many  of  them,  to-day,  like  weary  souls 
upon  the  verge  of  the  grave,  without  hope,  and  without  God  in  the 
world.    They  said  ihey  would  see  life,  and  they  found  death.    They 
said  they  would  quaff  the  beaded  wine  in  the  sparkling  cup,  and  it  stung 
them  like  a  serpent,  and  bit  them  like  an  adder.    They  said  they  would 
follow  in  p]easure*s  ^ir  footsteps,  and  they  did,  till  they  came  to  the 
wayside  of  life ;  and  finding  the  promises  only  mockery,  and  the  service 
hard,  and  the  wages  a  lie,  sat  down  to  weep  the  hottest,  bitterest  tears 
that  could  be  wrung  from  any  repentant  heart.     Oh,  I  think  the  doings 
of  drink  so  terrible!   Is  it  not  the  great  curse  of  our  Old  England — 
desecrating  our  homes — undermining  moral  purity — standing  in  the  way 
of  all  attempts  to  uplift  the  people — mocking  your  efforts  after  social 
t^oieration — binding  thousands  of  our  young  men  and  women  with  the 
crudest  slavery  that  has  ever  afflicted  humanity,  whilst  it  goeth  forth-. 
like  pestilence  at  eventide,  and  destruction  at  noonday.    Oh,  it  dethrones 
bright  genius,  and  blasts  lofty  intellect.    I  think  of  Bums  going  down  to. 
tk  grave  at  thirty-six,  and  Byron  at  thirty-seven,  and  Edgar  Allan  .Poe. 
picked  up  drunk  and  raving  in  October,  1849,  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore, 
to  die  in  a  hospital.    Last  August,  at  the  house  of  an  eminent  man  in 
London,  some  of  us  were  told  of  a  clergyman  carried  drunk  to  a  station- 
bouse,  and  unstrapped  from  the  stretcher  a  corpse  I     I  was  at  Newcastle- 
OQ-Tyne  in  November  last,  and  tlie  newspapers  told  such  a  touching, 
story.    A  young  girl  eighteen  years  of  age  was  turned  out  of  a  public- 
house  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  found  dead  the  next  morning ! 
Oh,  young  men,  it  might  have  been  your  sister,  or  the  young  woman 
you  intend  to  make  your  wife,  or  somebody  you  have  known  and  loved 
ftom  childhood.     Oh,  brothers,  do  something,  I  beseech  you.    This 
Temperance  instrumentality  can  prevent  and  cure  the  evil.    You  ask  me 
Booaetimes  to  look  at  the  star-spangled  heavens,  and,  as  I  measure  planet 
afier  planet,  you  say,  ^'  one  soul  outweighs  them  all.*'    You  proclaim  it. 
Quure  precious  than  mine  of  gold,  or  crown  of  jewels,  and  whisper  that, 
it  was  bought  with  a  {vice — its  price  being  the  agony  and  death  of  the. 
meek  and  lowly  One.    You  tell  me  that  the  noblest  work  in  which  I  can. 
engage. is  to  be  instrumeatal  in  saving  a  soul  from  death,  and  lifting  it  up. 
to  tt)^  better  liberty  of  sonship  with  Grod.    My  brothers,  do  we  believe 
iU.  Oh,  then^  here  are  souls  everywhere  near  us,  passing  away  uncared 
for,  unloved,  unwept — going  down  to  a  dark,  joyless,  and  blasted  im- 
mprtality— sinking  in  the  great  ocean  tide  of  iniquity,  without  a  rising. 
ImbUe  to  t€j|  of  their  digappe^uance.    And  ypu  $ay  that  life  is  so  short, 
t^  so  ftetijng;,  op{)iOftuoUi^  Iprgood  doing  lo  tr&ntient    I  knOYi  Vu 
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la  one  year,  from  Janaary  to  January,  tfaere  were  ftirty-one'  million,  ^re 
kundred  thousand  of  the  worId*s  population  went  down  to  the  earth  agaia. 
Place  them  in  long  array,  and  it  will  give  a  moving  column  of  thirteen 
hundred  to  every  mile  of  the  globe*s  circumference.  Ponder  and  look- 
at  this  astounding  computation ! — what  a  spectacle  as  they  move  on — 
tramp — tramp — tramp— forward  upon  this  studendous  dead  march  :r— 

^life  is  short  and  time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts,  though  strong  and  brave. 

Still  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave/' 

Or,  as  has  been  sweetly  sung : — 

''A  hundred  years!  and  still  and  low. 

Will  be  my  sleeping  head ! 
A  hundred  years !  and  grass  wiU  grow 

Above  my  dreamless  bed. 

The  grass-  will  grow,  the  brooks  will  tun. 

Life  still  as  fiesh  and  ^ir. 
Will  spring  in  beauty  *neath  the  sun  ; 

Where  will  my  place  be  ?  where  ?** 

Oh,  if  an  this  be  tme,  what  are  we  doing  ?  Here,  I  say,  is  an  instrameB^ 
tality  which  can  roll  away  the  great  drink  curse  and  make  the  people  firee.< 
Young  men  and  women,  be  up  and  doing.  Give  to  this  movement,  and 
to  every  other  good  one,  your  prayers,  your  sympathy,  yonr  practical 
help.  Work  and  win.  There  are  golden  promises  gleaming  high  above 
thee.  We  win  ofken  and  do  not  know  it.  Some  word  spoken  by  thee 
may  have  cleared  away  sorrow,  or  dried  up  fountains  of  donbt,  or  re- 
moved doods  of  agony  from  despairing  hearts ;  some  sympathy  sbowD 
by  thee  have  lightened  labour,  and  whispered  love ;  some  deed,«Dknovm 
to  the  world,  have  gone  forth  to  impress  its  influence  on  all  the  ages,  and 
bear  fruit  for  thee  in  the  kingdom  of  eternal  blessedness.  Have  ^th  m 
the  better  day  that  shall  yet  dawn  upon  the  people.  I  would  never 
speak  again  if  I  thought  that  **  what  always  has  been  always  will  be.*^ 
May,  it  cannot  be  so.  God  shall  show  himsdf  stronger  than  Satan,  and 
right  triumph  over  wrong,  and  truth,  breaking  away  from  the  nalignaBt 
scorn  of  unbelieving  men,  rise  np  with  its  angd  smdes  to  Mess  tlie-woild. 
Great  principles  caiinot  die.  Truth  is  not  to  be  crushed  by  our  scorn, 
nor  annihilated  by  our  opposition,  nor  frightened  by  our  most  irapentive 
mandate.  It  may  receive  a  baptism  of  blood — be  bonnd— dungeoned— - 
cast  into  the  fiery  furnace,  seven  times  heated — but  it  would  come  forth 
nnscorched  and  unscathed :  **  foir  as  the  dkmhi,  clear  as  the  son,  and 
terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.*  I  think  of  the  prophets  who  were 
persecuted— of  the  ambassadors  of  peace  who  were  stoned— of  the  world's 
moral  emancipators  scolfed  at  and  mocked  by  the  pe<^>le;  I  remember 
the  men  of  ^  heroic  actions"  and  ^deathless  deeds,**  who  lived  great 
lives,  and  laid  their  heads  upon  the  bloody  block  as  their  last  pOAow, 
while  with  flame-quivering  fingers  they  sowed,  every  wind  vritii  sparks  of 
fiery  thought.    I  think  of  thtm  bound  with  dudas,  aoi  baiaed  with  fire. 
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md  blasted  with  cruel  anathemas,  yet  in  iaith  dropping  the  imperishable 
seeds  whick  were  to  germinate,  and  after  many  days  break  forth  into 
glorious  blossoming  and  fruitage.  Oh!  and  there's  power  in  God*s 
truth  BOW.  Young  men,  arise.  Sound  an  alarm.  Do  your  work 
bravely.    Fight  nobly.    Live  righteously.' 

^  Firm  in  faith,  and  brave  of  heart. 
Never  from  the  right  depart, — 
Not  for  gold,  nor  wealth,  nor  fame, 
Barter  freedom's  hallow'd  name,^ 
Let  your  thoughts  for  aye  aspire 
God-ward — ^heavenward — higher ! 
Then  the  world  may  scorn  and  jeer. 
But  you  shall  triumph,  never  fear,'^ 


THE  ARCHITECTITBE  OF  THE  BODY. 

What  kinds  of  substances  are  found  in  the  human  body? — 
Solids  and  fluids. 

Whai  constitutes  a  soUdf — That  is  called  a  solid  the  small 
ptrlB  of  wMcli  adhere  together  so  closely  and  firmly,  that  they 
do  not  separate  by  their  own  weight.  A  stone,  a  piece  of  wood, 
a  lump  of  clay,  a  lea^  &e.,  are  solids. 

Whai  constitutes  a  fluidi — That  is  called  a  fluid,  the  parts 
of  which  adhere  together  so  feebly  as  to  separate  readily  by 
^ir  own  weight,  when  not  confined  in  a  vessel.  The  parts 
of  a  fluid  move  ^easily  among  themselves,  and  readily  change 
places,  in  any  direction,  with  each  other.  Water^  milk,  blood, 
4md  all  kinds  of  liquids,  are  fluids. 

WiU  you  name  some  of  the  solids  and  some  of  the  fluids  ^ 
the  body? — Bones,  muscles,  and  nerves,  are  solids.  Blood, 
iears,  and  saliva  are  fluids. 

JVhieh  is  the  hardest  solid  in  the  body  ? — ^Bone. 

Where  are  the  bones  in  man  placed? — Und^  the  skin  and 
%h  of  the  body« 

Where  are  the  bones  of  lobsters^  oysters^  crabsy  and  other  shell- 
fith  placed? — On  the  outside  of  the  body.  Their  bones  are 
called  shells,  and  serve  to  protect  them  from  injury. 

Why  are  the  bones  of  man  not  on  the  outside  of  the  body? — 

If  he  were  covered  with  bone,  like  an  oyster,  he  would  have 
bat  little  or  no  feeling  or  knowledge. 

Of  what  use  are  bones  to  man? — They  make  his  body 
fitronger,  and  keep  it  upright.  When  a  carpenter  builds  a 
house,  he  makes  and  raises  the  frame  first.    Bones  are  tl\e  &anvev 
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of  the  body.  They  give  strength  and  forin  to  the  body,  and 
supply  a  mechanism  by  whioh^  with  the  muscles,  motions  are 
effected. 

Are  the  honei  of  children  hardf — No;  the  bones  of  children 
are  Tery  soft,  and  easily  bent ;  but  they  become  harder  and 
stiffer  as  life  advances.  The  bones  of  old  people  are  dry,  hard, 
and  brittle.  Children  are  sometimes  taught  to  stand  alone,  and 
to  walk,  when  so  young,  as  to  bend  the  bones  of  their  legs,  and 
thus  make  them  bandy-legged  or  knock-kneed  for  life. 

There  is  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  North  America  called  Flat* 
heads.  This  name  is  derived  from  their  custom  of  binding 
pieces  of  board  lo  the  front  and  back  of  the  heads  of  their 
infant  children.  The  hard  wood,  pressing  against  the  soft 
bones  of  the  head,  flattens  it ;  and  this  pressure  is  continued 
till  the  bones  become  hard  enough  to  retain  through  life  the 
unnatural'  shape  thus  forced  upon  them.  In  the  same  way^ 
any  pressure  from  without,  if  long  continued,  will  alter  the 
shape  and  position  of  the  bones  in  any  part  of  the  body* 

Do  light  clothes  injure  the  hodyf — Yes;  when  very  tight, 
they  not  only  crowd  the  bones  out  of  their  natural  plaoes^  and 
injure  their  shapes,  but  they  prevent  the  &ee  and  uoiform  cir- 
culation of  the  blood ;  thus  tight  dothes  not  only  injure  the 
general  health  of  the  body,  but  sometimes  occasion  sadden 
death. 

What  are  hones  made  off — They  are  made  from  and  of  our 
food,  after  the  food  has  been  changed  into  blood.  As  the  blood 
circulates  through  the  body,  certain  portions  are  secreted^  or 
separated  from  it,  to  supply  the  several  solids  and  ifsida  of  the 
body.  This  secretion  is  continually  going  on,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  body  is  constantly  fed  by  the  blood. 

How  many  hones  are  there  which  give  form  and  shape  to  the 
skull  or  head? — Eight  bones  or  pieces,  and  these  are  united  like 
two  saws  when  the  toothed  edges  are  pressed  together*  To 
make  this  comparison  more  exact,  the  saw-teeth  should  be  a 
little  crooked,  so  as  to  hook  into  each  other. 

How  many  hones  are  there  in  the  face? — Fourteen,  apart 
from  the  teeth. 

Are  there  any  other  hones  in  the  head? — There  are  four  small 
bones  in  each  ear.  These  ear-bones  help  to  convey  sound  to 
the  brain.  There  is  also  one  at  the  root  of  the  tongue :  making, 
in  the  whole  head,  sixty-three  bones,  including  the  teeth,  above 
the  uj^er  joint  of  the  neck  of  an  adult  or  grown  person. 

WlMt  is  the  back^bone'^ — The  back-bone,  or  spinal  column. 
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is  that  which  extends  from  the  bottom  of  th^  skull  behind, 
down  along  the  middle  of  the  back.  It  is  made  up  of  twenty'> 
four  short,  round,  and  perforated  bones,  termed  vertebras  in 
Latin,  bat  in  our  language  verteherij  and  having  some  resem* 
blance  to  so  many  rings  piled  one  upon  another.  Hiis  resem- 
blanoe,  however,  is  not  verj  exact,  for  the  vertebers  are  not 
perfectly  round,  and  they  have,  each  of  them,  several  projecting 
points,  which,  with  the  elastic'  cartilage  between  every  two 
vertebers,  serve  to  link  and  Und  them  all  together,  and  thus 
form  that  strong,  upright^  and  yet  flexible  column,  which  gives 
^:ectBess,  dignity,  and  grace  to  the  human  body.  Moreover, 
Uiis  spinal  column  is  largest  at  the  lower  end,  or  base,  because 
at  that  point  it  has  the  most  weight  to  sustain. 

What  makes  this  boiw  crooked  in  some  personsl-^ThQ  care* 
less  haUt  of  stooping  or  leanii^  forward,  remaining  too  long  in 
a  one-sided  position,  sitting  too  long  without  anything  to  lean 
the  back  against,  tight  lacing,  and  the  want  of  suitable  exercise 
in  the  open  air. 

Hmo  man^  ribs  has  the  bodyf — Twenty-four;  twelve  on  each 
side.  They  grow  out  of  the  spine,  forming  a  hoop  by  meeting 
and  being  fastened  to  the  breast-bone  in  front. 

What  is  the  use  of  ribsf — They  are  the  framework  of  that 
part  of  the  trunk  termed  the  chest,  in  which  the  lungs  and  heart 
are  deposited  for  safe  keeping. 

What  and  where  are  the  shoulder  bones  f — They  are  two  broad 
flat  bones,  lying  over  and  fastened  to  several  of  the  ribs  behind 
and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 

Of  what  use  are  the  shoulder-bones  f — They  furnish  sockets 
or  rests  for  the  arms. 

What  and  where  are  the  collar-bones  f — They  are  two  long 
slender  bones  passing  over  the  ribs  in  front,  from  the  highest 
part  of  the  shoulder-bones  to  the  head  of  the  breast-bone. 

Of  what  use  are  the  collar-bones  ?— They  prevent  the  arms 
from  sliding  too  far  forward. 

How  many  bones  are  there  in  each  arm  ?— Three  :  one  be- 
tween the  shoulder  and  the  elbow,  and  two  between  the  elbow 
and  the  wrist. 

How  many  bones  has  the  wrist  f — ^Eight,  all  being  wedge- 
shaped,  and  strongly  united  together  by  ligaments. 

How  many  bones  are  there  in  the  hand  and  fingers  f —  Nineteen . 
These  are  also  strongly  secured  together. 

How  many  bones  are  there  in  eacA/oo^ I— Twenty-six ;  all 
strongly  fastened  together  by  ligaments. 
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Wow  $nany  bone*  are  there  in  each  leg  f — ^Tfaree  r  one  betwa 
the  hip  and  knee,  and  two  between  the  knee  and  ankle.  The 
18  also  a  small  bone  or  cap  over  each  knee,  called  the  knee-pa 

What  is  die  hone  eaMed  upon  which  the  back-bone  restsf- 
The  pelvis;  it  has  four  parts. 

How  many  bones  are  herein  the  whole  bodyf — Two  hnndn 
and  forty,  in  an  adult  person. 

Who  have  sounds  healthy  bones  f — Those  who  eat  wholeson: 
BHtritieas  food,  and  whe  exereise  frequently  in  the  open  air. 

Who  have  diseased  and  unsound  bones  f — Those  who  w(^ 
in  mines,  and  in  damp,  poorly-lighted  places ;  those  who  sle 
in  dose  rooms,  where  the  air  is  stagnant  and  impure ;  the 
whose  food  is  usually  too  scanty,  or  of  a  poor  qufdit^ ;  the 
-whose  bodies  while  labouring  are  kept  constantly  bent,  or 
any  postw^  which  prevents  the  free  circulation  of  the  bk)od  m 
the  natural  action  of  the  vital  organs. 

How  often  does  the  entire  body  change  f — Every  person  ■ 
a  renewed  body  every  ten  years ;  the  previous  substance  hav5 
gradually  wasted  away,  and  a  new  growth,  by  d^rees,  havS 
taken  its  place. 


POBTBT^ 

FOR    RECrTATION    FOB    BANDS    OF    HOPEL 


LILIE    EUSTACE. 

Bt  JOHN  P.  PARKER. 

<<-!  am  SO  little^"  Lilie  said, 

And  shook  her  well-curled,  thoughtful  head» 

•*  I  shall  grew  bigger  by-and-by, 

Then  to  do  good  I *m  sure  I'll  try.*' 

**  None  are  too  little,'*  said  mamma ; 

^  The  ants  and  bees, 

How  small  are  these  I 
And  yet  exemplars,  both,  they  are. 

Sermons  they  preadi, 

And  wisdom  teach ; 
Lessons  they  give^  to  you  and  I  ; 

And  like  them,  too, 

I  couns^  yon, 
Never  to  say,  *I  caii\'  but  try,** 
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Awaj  tripped  Lilie,  full  of  thought^ 

As  down  the  garden  path  she  went, 
The  lesson  she  had  thus  been  taught 

She  treasured  up,  with  full  intent 

To  put  in  practice,  when  she  could ; 

As  every  honest  scholar  should. 

And  when  she  reached  the  garden  gate 

She  sat  down  for  mamma  to  wait* 

Just  at  that  instant  came  a  crj, 

And  noise  of  broken  crockery. 

A  little  girl  lay  on  the  ground; 
Her  cry  of  pain 

Was  heard  again, 
And  sympathetic  Lille  found 
That  she  had  sprained  her  ande  so, 
That  without  help  she  could  not  go 
Along  the  road;  so  Lilie  there 
Supported  her  with  tender  care. 

"Oh  dear!     Oh  dear! 

My  father's  beer 
Is  wasted,  and  the  jug  is  broke ! 

Whatishallldo? 

Thank  you,  Miss,  yon 

Are  very  kind ;  we  *re  such  poor  folk. 

« 

Father  is  very  poor,  and  I 

Went  to  the  public-house  to  buy 

Some  beer  for  him — he  was  so  dry. 

He  gave  me  all  the  money  he 

Had  got,  and  there  he  comes,  I  see. 

What  I  shall  do  I  do  not  know, 

For  father  he  will  beat  me  so.** 

"  Say,  how  much  money  had  you  got  ?" 

"  Fourpence  I  had  to  buy  a  pot." 

*'  There,  take  that  silver  sixpence,  dear, 

And  then  you  need  not  be  in  fear." 

"  You  stupid  girl,  see  what  you  *ve  done !" 

The  father  cried;  "  I  '11  give  you  one 

Of  the  worst  beatings  you  have  known." 

But,  when  the  sixpence  met  his  view. 

He  grumbled  out  a  word  or  two 

Of  "Thank  ye,  miss,"  and  went  away, 

While  on  the  ground  poor  Susan  lay. 

D  3  - 
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Just  tlien  msnrnia  came,  looking  out 
To  see  what  Lilie  was  about ; 

Well  pleased,  you  may  be  sure,  to  see 

Her  lesson  of  the  «at  and  bee, 

Had  led  to  sueh  restdt  as  this. 

She  saw  that  Lilie  felt  the  bliss 

The  merciful  laost  surely  know 

When  they,  with  heart  and  hand,  bestow 

On  those  who  need  th^  charity^ 

They  placed  poor  Susan  in  a  chair, 
And  thus  indoors  conveyed  her,  where 
They  washed  her  face  and  combed  her  luoTy 
After  her  foot  was  bathed  with  care, 
lilie^a  mamma's  solt  gentle  hand 
Then  swathed  it  with  a  linen  band';' 
She  gave  her  food,  and  dressed  her  neat, 
To>  make  the  Christian  work  complete  ; 
For  Susan  long  had  lost  ber  mother, 
She  had  no  sisters,  nor  a  brother. 
Poor  lonely  child !  her  gratitude 
Her  looks  expressed,     ^e  understood 
The  kindness  of  her  **Iady  friend  **; 
And  pleased  she  was,  you  may  depend. 

*'  Now,  dear  mamma^"'  said  Lflie;  *'  yon 

Have  kindly  taught  me  good  to  do, 

I  Ve  asked  Poor  Susan  Rose,  if  she 

Will  join  the  Band  of  Hope  with  me ; 

And,  if  her  father  don^t  refuse, 

Or  put  me  off  with  an  excuse, 

Shell  go  with  me  on  Monday  night. 

I  hope  you  think  I  *ve  acted  right/' 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear ;  I  thought  you  would. 

And  now  you  see. 

My  busy  bee, 
Tou'^re  not  too  little  to  do  good.'*^ 
"  Hark  I  there's  the  postman's  knock ;  I  see 
A  letter 's  come,  mamma,  for  me. 

Look  here  I  munma^ 

Dear  Effie  Piarr 
Has  written  to  me,  ta  invite 
Me  to  her  home  on  Monday  night. 

She  writes  to  say, 

That  Mi^  Gray 
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And  all  the  Frazert  will  be  there ; 

And  Willie  Graeme  and  Geordie,  too. 
The  four  McDonalds,  and  their  mother. 
And  Ellen  Malcolm  and  her  brother  9    . 
Oh !  mamma  dear,  I  do  declare, 
It  will  be  quite  a  Fancy  fair  1 
Oh  I  Tm  so  pleased !  I  long  to  go. 
I  shall  be  happy  there,  I  know." 
"  That  is  your  Temperance  meeting  night. 
"  Yes,  mamma  dear,  you  *re  very  right ; 
But  I  am  not  obliged  to  go 
There  every  night,  of  course,  and  so 
I  '11  write  to  say  I  must  attend 
The  birth-day  party  of  my  friend." 
"  But,  Susan  Rose,  what  will  she  do  ? 
She  won't  go  there,  of  course,  if  you 

Don't  go  that  night.'* 

<*  Oh  dear !  I  quite 
Forgot  poor  Susan ;  mamma,  dear. 
It  won 't  be  right  to  go,  I  fear ; 
Its  very  disappointii^,  too ; 
And  I  am  puzzled  what  to  do. 
But,  now  suppose  I  stay  away, 
To  Effie  Parr  what  can  I  say  ? 

Oh  dear  I  dear  me  I 

She  vexed  will  be  I 
I  think  I  '11  write  a  letter.  Yes, 
I  can't  the  Temperance  meeting  miss ; 
It  won 't  be  right  to  stop  away. 
And  you  shall  soon  see  what  I  '11  say. 
Dear  Effie  Parr, 

I  am  sorry,  I 
Can't  with  your  loving  wish  comply ; 
For,  just  before  your  letter  came, 
I  promised,  and  you  must  not  blame 
Me  for  so  doing,  a  young  friend. 
That,  if  she  would  with  me  attend 
Our  Temperanoe  meeting,  I  would  go 
With  her ;  and  so  I  must,  you  know. 
So  i»:ay  excuse  me,  Effie,  dear. 
Because  my  duty  keeps  me  here. 
Kind  love,  and  hearty  thanks,  I  send ; 

And  ever  am. 

Tour  loving  friend  J* 
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Then  Lilie  led  her  little  friend. 

On  Mondmy  night,  to  join  the  Band. 
And  constantly  they  both  attend : 

Betaming  homeward,  hand  in  hand. 
And  Susan  Rose  now  takes  great  pride 

In  keeping  home  both  dean  and  neat ; 
No  girl  in  all  the  eonntry-side 

Can  be  a  housewife  more  complete. 
Her  coarse  and  dmnken  father,  then. 
An  interest  took  in  Susan's  plan ; 
And  in  her  book 
Would  often  look  ; 
And  frequently 
She  would  him  see 
Enter  the  Temperance  meeting,  when 

The  girls  utd  boys  would  hymns  recite  ; 

And  on  one  happy  Monday  night 
He  signed  to  be  a  Temperance  man  I 
Oh !  what  a  change  the  pledge  has  made 

In  that  once  Tulgar,  brutal  mas  I 
He  steadily  works  at  his  trade. 

And,  when  the  Sonday  comes,  his  {dan 
Is  not  to  drink,  and  waste  the  day 
In  idle  talk,  or  foolish  play, 
But  you  may  see  him  sitting,  where 
He  ought  to  be,  the  house  of  prayer. 
He  has  humbly  sought  the  "  The  Sinner's  Friend.' 
And  now  my  story's  at  the  end, 
I  hope  you  all  have  understood^ 

Like  Lilie,  you 

Have  work  to  do : 
None  are  too  little  to  do  good. 


LENDING  LTBRARTES  FOB  BANDS  OF  HOPIL 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  both  the  junior  and  senior  mem- 
bers of  Bands  of  Hope  should  have  the  means  of  mental  and 
moral  culture  placed  within  their  reach.  The  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  kindly  conduct  and  address  them  should  also  have 
conyenient  access  to  standard  Temperance  literature.  How 
can  this  be  done  ?  By  Lending  Libraries.  Every  Temperance 
Society  and  Band  of  Hope  should  have  its  book*case,  library, 
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printed  catalogue,  librarian,  and  hour  of  distribution.     The  best 
works  on  Temperance  should  be  obtainable.     "Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, "The  History  of  England,"  "Peep  of  Day,"  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  "  Williams*   Missionary  Enterprises,"    "  Dr.  Dick*» 
Christian  Philosopher,"  "  Life  in  Earnest,"  "  The  Hand  of  God 
in  History,"  "  Todd's  Sunday  School  Teacher,"  and  also  his 
"  Student's  Guide,"  "  Chambers'  Introduction  to  the  Sciences," 
"  Know  Thyself,"   "  The  House  I  Live  in,"  "  Robert  Dawson, 
or  the  Brave  Spirit,"  "  Harry  Birket,"  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
"  Cowper's  Poems,"  "  How  a  Penny  became  a  Thousand  Pounds," 
"  The  Successful  Merchant,"  and  many  similar  volumes  should 
be  in  the  library.    Let  such  works  as  these  be  circulated  and 
read,  and  we  shall  soon  find  intelligence,  wise  plans  of  action, 
a  high  moral  tone,  better  speaking,  and  more  success  resulting 
from  their  study.    But  three  things  are  needed  : — 
1.— A  Catalogue  of  suitable  Books. 
2.— A  Book  Depdt ;  and 
3.— A  Sufficient  Fund. 

The  Rev.  D.  Bums,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree,  Mr.  S.  Shirley, 
Mr.  F.  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Fison  will  assist  in  preparing  the  cata* 
logue,  which,  we  hope,  will  be  ready  for  our  next  number. 
The  Band  of  Hope  Union  will  arrange  for  a  Book  Dep6t  in 
London,  where  the  libraries  may  be  obtained  on  reasonable 
terms.  And  as  to  the  funds,  and  the  future  support  of  the 
libraries,  we  think  it  would  be  well  for  our  readers — especially 
the  responsible  conductors  of  Bands  of  Hope — to  communicate 
with  us  as  to  the  best  way  of  obtaining  funds  for  local  libraries* 
^e  will  carefully  consider  their  counsel,  and  give  our  readers 
the  benefit  of  any  suggestions  which  may  appear  likely  to  pro- 
mote success. 


PRIZES  FOB  aiBLS  AND  B0T3. 

We  are  making  arrangements  for  the  announcement,  in  our 
next  number,  of  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  the  children  asso- 
ciated with  Bands  of  Hope.  We  intend  to  offer  prizes  of  books,^ 
engravings,  ornamental  pledge  cards,  atlases,  &c.  Papers  will> 
have  to  be  written  on  specified  subjects,  and  of  course  the  best 
paper  will  determine  the  recipient  of  the  prize.  It  is  proposed 
to  publish  the  best  papers  in  our  pages.  Full  particulars  will 
be  given  in  our  number  for  August,  when  we  hope  botti  t^auciiet^i 
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and  children  will  be  prepared  to  co-operate  with  us.  We  invite 
suggestions  in  reference  to  our  intentions,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  the  sentiments  of  our  friends  as  to  the  prizes,  the  length 
of  the  papers,  and  the  subjects  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
announce.  As  the  arrangements  are  in  active  progress,  oar 
readers  will  be  so  kind  as  communicate  with  us  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

THE   editor's  prizes. 

We  beg  to  offer  four  .prizes,  namely  :— 

1.  "  Harry  Birket ;  the  Story  of  a  Man  who  helped  Himself." 

2.  *'  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island."  By  Mrs.  Harriett  Beecher 
Stowe. 

3.  "  The  Adviser,"  gilt  edges,  for  1860.     And, 

4.  Another  copy  of  the  same. 

TERMS  OP  COMPETITION. 

The  first  prize  will  be  given  to  the  boy  who  gets  the  largest 
number  of  orders  for  the  Band  of  Hope  Record  for  August. 
The  competitors  must  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  second  prize  will  be  given  to  the  girl  who  gets  the  largest 
number  of  orders  for  the  Band  of  Hope  Record  for  August. 
The  competitors  must  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  third  and  fourth  prizes  will  be  given  to  the  boy  and  girl 
who  get  the  largest  number  of  orders  for  ihQ  Band  of  Hope 
Record  for  August.  The  competitors  must  be  under  twelve 
years  of  age. 

ADVICE   TO   COMPETITORS. 

1.  Buy  the  present  number  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Record^ 
and  enclose  it  in  a  neat  cover.  2.  Shew  it  to  all  your  friends, 
and  ask  them  to  assist  you  in  gaining  the  prize  you  desire. 
8.  Take  their  names  and  addresses  in  a  small  memorandum 
book.  4.  Ask  them  to  pay  you  in  advance.  5.  On  Saturday 
morning,  July  20th,  post  your  letter.  6.  It  must  contain  your 
full  name,  exact  address,  age,  number  of  Records  wanted,  and 
postage  stamps,  or  a  post-office  order,  to  pay  for  thetn,  7.  It 
must  be  signed  by  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  conductor 
of  the  Band  of.  Hope  to  which  you  belong,  8.  Address  your 
letter  thus : — Mr.  F.  Smith,  37,  Queen  Square^  Londoii,  wlio. 
will  return  on  the  first  of  August  the  paroel/of  AicMxir  paid 
for,  and  also  the  prizes  which  may  have  been  la^Ot^j  ivif  it 
petitor.  •.   -Kiio  u\  ■;•;.•■.: 
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HOW  CAN  THE  CONDUCTORS  OP  BANDS  OP  HOPE  HELP  US  ? 

1.  Bj  carefully  reading  the  aceount  of  the  prizes  and  terms 
of  competition.  2.  By  explaining  them  to  the  members  of  their 
Bands  of  Hope.  3.  By  giving  attention  to  the  competitors, 
and  endeavoaring  to  promote  their  zeal,  and  guarding  their 
integrity.  4.  By  reading  and  signing  the  letters  with  due 
regard  to  the  perfect  accuracy  of  their  contents.  5.  By  ascer- 
taming  that  the  Records  sent  are  delivered  to  the  persons  who 
subscribed  for  them.  And,  6.  By  reporting  to  us  for  publica- 
tion any  interesting  incidents  in  connexion  with  the  prizes,  can* 
vass,  and  subsequent  delivery  of  the  Becord,  which  may  come 
to  their  knowledge. 

THE   editor's   bible   PRIZE. 

Boys,  girls,  and  "little  ones"  will  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  a  beautiful  Bible,  well  bound  in  morocco,  with  rims  and 
clasp,  illastrated  with  engravings  and  maps.  Full  particulars 
in  cor  next  number. 


A  DIALOGUE  FOB  OIBLS. 

By  Mr.  A.  ELLIS,  Secretary  of  the  Kennington  Band  of  Hope. 

Catherine.  Well,  Hannah,  I  'm  glad  to  have  a  little  time  to 
talk  to  you.     It  is  so  nice  to  come  to  these  meetings. 

Hannah.  Yes  it  is.  If  it  was  'nt  for  what  we  Hear  from 
month  to  month,  I  *m  afraid  some  of  us  would  get  laughed  out 
ofoarteetotalism. 

C,  Laughed  out  of  teetotalism !  well  all  I  know  is,  that  our 
opinions  would  be  worth  very  little,  if  such  was  the  case. 

S,  But  then  people  say  such  queer  things  about  us.  They 
8ay  we  are  ruining  our  health,  weakening  our  minds,  setting  up 
ourselves  above  others,  and  despising  things  which  God  has 
given  us  to  use. 

C,  Well  now,  let  us  just  think  over  some  of  the  nice  things 
we  hear  at  our  meetings,  and  see  how  we  can  answer  these  ob- 
jectors. You  know  we  ought  to  think  about  them,  for  if  we 
only  hear  and  then  forget,  our  hearing  won't  do  us  much  good* 
And  first  of  all,  what  a  silly  idea  it  is  to  say  we  are  ruining 
health. 

fi  Oh  yes  it  is,  because  we  hear  so  often  of  people  dying 
Arongh  drinking  too  much  beer,  to  say  nothing  of  tT[ie  CLcd&fiut^ 
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it  causes,  but  who  ever  heard  of  anyone  being  hurt  by  water- 
drinking  ? 

(7.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  can  *t  do  without  beer 
will  take  care  to  keep  out  of  prison,  for  they'll  get  none  there, 
although  facts  prove  that  that  won't  injure  them.  I  fancy 
though  that  teetotalers  know  less  about  prisons  than  the  beer- 
drinkers. 

H.  And  besides,  see  what  the  doctors  say  about  it.  Some  of 
the  cleverest  men  who  have  ever  written  on  this  subject  prove 
that  all  forms  of  alcohol  are  poison. 

C.  They  do,  and  yet  people  get  used  to  it  and  like  it,  just  as 
the  Chinese  like  opium,  and  the  Germans  arsenic. 

H,  Well,  and  how  about  the  next  point — that  we  are  weak-^ 
ening  our  minds  ?  They  say  it  is  a  proof  of  our  folly  to  sign  the 
pledge,  because  it  shows  that  we  have  not  sufficient  power  over 
ourselves  to  drink  a  little  of  a  thing  without  taking  too  much.   . 

C  The  fact  is,  we  are  the  only  people  who  have  power  to 
govern  ourselves  in  this  particular.  We  know  when  we  have- 
had  enough— that  is,  before  we  taste  the  first  drop,  for  if  a  thing 
is  bad  at  all,  it  is  bad  in  small  quantities  as  well  as  large. 

H.  But  doesn't  that  rather  lay  us  open  to  the  charge  of 
setting  ourselves  up  above  others  ? 

C.  No;  because  we  only  follow  out  nature's  plans,  while 
they  have  not  thought  about  the  matter,  and  so  fall  into  the  same 
way  of  thinking  and  acting  as  those  around  them.  We  lay^  no 
claim  to  superiority,  but  simply  to  more  thought  on  this  particu- 
lar point. 

H.  Very  true.  And  talking  about  nature's  plans  reminds- 
me  that  what  they  say  about  wine,  &c.,  being  God's  gifts,  is,  ta 
say  the  least,  very  silly;  for  we  never  heard  of  God  giving  us 
wine.  He  gives  us  grapes  and  barley  to  use,  and  not  to  abuse^ 
but  men  spoil  them  by  turning  them  into  poisons,  which  take 
away  their  senses  and  leave  them  quite  unfit  to  think  about  BQm 
who  gives  us  all  our  blessings. 

C  Why  when  barley  is  made  into  beer  it  goes  through  a 
certain  process,  in  which  it  becomes  just  in  the  same  state  as  the 
spoiled  barley  which  the  farmers  throw  away  as  unfit  for  food. 

H.  But  there  is  no  harm  in  making  a  drink  from  the  grapes, 
as  the  ancients  did.     They  squeezed  the  juice  out  of  the  fruit 
and  drank  it  off  at  once.     You  know  we  read  in  the  Bible  about 
Pharaoh  having  his  cup  in  his  hand,  and  the  grapes  bein^ 
pressed  into  it  for  him. 

C  The  ancients  had  wine  which  intoxicated,  and  wine  which 
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was  harmless,  and  thej  called  only  the  harmless  sorts  ''good 
wine/'  This  is  in  all  probability  the  good  wine  spoken  of  in 
the  Bible. 

H,  Bat  does  the  Bible  say  we  ought  to  be  teetotalers  ? 

C,  It  does  not  say,  of  course,  ''  Thou  shalt  not  drink  beer,  '^ 
as  it  says  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  but  it  contains  principles  and 
records  examples  which,  when  understood,  lead  us,  as  I  think, 
to  abstain  from  wine,  spirits,  and  beer. 

iT.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

C.  Yes,  let  us  remember  that  although  the  Bible  does  not 
tell  us  in  so  many  words  to  be  teetotalers  it  gi^  us  instances 
of  great  and  good  men  who  were,  and  while  it  over  and  over 
again  most  strongly  condemns  drunkenness,  its  whole  teaching  is 
in  harmony  with  temperance  principles. 

H.  Will  you  please  to  show  me  that  in  a  few  words  ? 

C,  Are  we  not  told  to  pray  that  we  may  not  be  led  into  temp- 
tation ?  And  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  prayer  cannot  be  very 
sincere,  if  we  go  into  temptation  ourselves  without  any  necessity 
f(H*it. 

K  It  certainly  is  a  temptation,  for  when  people  once  get  a 
liking  for  strong  drinks  they  have  great  difficulty  to  get  rid  of 
it  It  is  something  like  the  pilgrims  Bunyan  tells  us  of.  You 
know  they  got  out  of  the  pathway  into  the  meadow  by  the  side, 
bat  soon  they  found  themselves  a  long  way  from  the  road,  and 
got  into  terrible  trouble  with  Giant  Despair. 

C.  It  seems  so  curious  that  folks  won't  keep  out  of  danger 
when  they  are  safe. 

H.  Do  we  get  any  more  support  from  the  Bible? 

C.  Yes,  a  great  deal.  Doesn't  the  Bible  tell  us  to  set  a  good 
example?  and  seeing  the  great  evils  wrought  by  it,  isn't  it 
right  to  help  to  get  rid  of  the  drink,  by  shewing  people  that  it 
can  be  done  without?  and  you  know  that  all  through  the  Bible 
we  are  told  to  do  all  we  can  to  help  what  is  right,  and  put  down 
what  is  wrong. 

ff  You  say  we  are  to  do  what  we  can.  I  *m  thinking  its 
very  little  some  of  us  can  do, 

C.  Let  us  do  our  best.  Don't  you  remember  how  Christ 
pnused  the  poor  widow  who  threw  what  she  had  into  the  trea- 
Bory,  although  it  was  only  a  mite  ? 

JJ.  Yes!   so  He  did.     And  now  I  think  of  it,  there  was 
another  woman  whom  He  praised,  because  He  said  "  she  had 
done  what  she  could  ";  so  I  see,  Catherine,  we  must  be  like  her, 
and  do  what  good  we  can,    I  am  sure  God  will  bless  li\xxa\Aft 
efforts* 
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■  C.  He  will,  and  therefore  let  us  ask  God  to  help  us,  to 
OS  what  to  do,  and  how  we  should  do  it,  and  when  wc 
done  to  bless  both  us  and  our  work. 

H.  That  is  just  what  our  teachers  so  often  tell  us,  and  I 
it  is  one  great  proof  that  teetotalism  is  true  and  good,  tl 
can  ask  God's  blessing  upon  it,  and  feel  that  we  are  rij 
so  doing. 

C  Temperance  is  a  noble  thing. 

And  blesses  all  who  trj  it, 
So  firmly  to  it  we  will  cling, 
Although  some  folks  deerj  it 

H.  And  having  tried  and  found  it  good. 

We  recommend  it  you, 
We  have  not  told  you  half  we  could, 
But  what  we  have  is  true. 


ANNALS  OF  THE  BAND  OF  HOPE  TTNION. 

Doring  the  month  Mr.  F.  Smith  has  visited  and  add 
Band  of  Hope  meetings  as  follows  : — ^Forest  Hill ;  King  E 
Street,  Mile  End;  One  Tun  Bagged  School,  Westmi 
P<md  Place,  Chelsea ;  Lant  Street,  Borough ;  Windsor  i 
Islington ;  Kentish  Town ;  Esher  street,  Kennington ;  O 
Town;  Qgle  Mews,  Tottenham  Court  Bead;  Asylum 
Old  Kent  Boad;  Greenwich;  Bloomsbury  Befuge;  C 
Yard,  Whitechapel;  Shadwell;  Mill  Pond,  Bother] 
Horsley  Street^  Walworth :  Prospect  Bow,  Walworth : 
Newington ;  St.  Clement's  Danes;  Willow  Walk. 

Mr.  Blaby  has  visited  the  following : — Denmark  Street 
times ;  St.  Clement's  Danes,  four  times ;  Bloomsbury  B< 
Barnsbury  Chapel ;  Foz-and-Knott  Court ;  Lant  i 
Borough  ;  Prospect  Bow,  Walworth ;  Palace  Yard  j 
Fields;  and  Providence  Ebdl,  Shoreditch.  Addressed 
Meetings: — Camden  Hall;  Albion  Hall;  Kentish  1 
Liverpool  Buildings,  twice;  Half-Moon  Street,  Bishop 
Crystal  Spring,  New  Cut;  Saffiron  Hill;  Brentford; 
Greenwich ;  West  Greenwich ;  Shadwell ;  and  Weir's  P* 
Somer's  Town.  Addressed  Sunday  Schools: — ^Leather 
and  King  Street,  Long  Acre. 

During  June,  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Smythe  (agent  of  the  I 
baa  been  lecturing  to  large  audiences  in  Kent  and  S 


K     £oine  of  the  meetings  were  in  the  open  air,  and  all  of  thein 
f\    viej  socoesafnl  in  their  results. 

Hendon^  Middlesex. — Mr.  Insnll  yisited  the  schools  and 
hams  in  this  village,  canvassing  for  children  to  become  mem- 
bers to  the  Band  of  Hope  about  to  be  formed.  The  result  of 
ills  labours  were  two  crowded  meetings,  and  upwards  of  60 
pledges  were  taken  and  a  Band  of  Hope  formed.  The  Sabbath 
School  teachers  have  thrown  their  influence  into  the  movement, 
and  bj  God's  help  are  determined  it  shall  prosper  in  this  place, 
where  sin  and  intemperance  abound. 

Ftfield,  NBAS  Onoar,  Essex. — Mr.  S.  Insull,  Band  of 
Hope  agent,  visited  this  village  a  short  time  since,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  and  increasing  the  Band  of  Hope  that 
lias  lately  been  established  there.  Mr.  Insull  visited  several  of 
the  cottages  in  the  parish,  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  parents 
of  the  benefits  arising  from  Teetotalism,  and  of  the  especial 
benefits  that  it  would  bring  to  those  who  were  taught  to  adopt 
its  principles  from  their  childhood.  Mr.  Insull  also  gave  a 
Und  and  interesting  address  to  the  boys  of  the  National  School, 
and  was  pleased  with  their  attention  and  general  good  conduct 
on  two  evenings.  Band  of  Hope  meetings  (weU  attended)  were 
held  in  the  school-room,  at  which  the  rector  of  the  parish,  the 
Bar.  H.  Gibson,  presided.  Temperance  melodies  were  sung^ 
and  Mr.  Insull  and  Mr.  Gibson  earnestly  advocated  the  cause  ; 
tnd  several  additional  members  were  enrolled  in  the  band. 

Star  of  Temperance  Society,  Mission  Hall,  Moor  Street, 
Rve  Dials. — On  Wednesday,  June  5th,  this  Society  held  a  very 
soecessful  meeting.  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree  in  the  chair.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Blaby,  Golding,  R.  Rae  (National 
Temperance  League),  and  S.  Shirley  (of  the  Band  of  Hope 
Union).  The  speeches  were  all  very  practical,  and  produced 
an  evident  effect  upon  the  audience,  some  persons  at  the  con- 
dneion  of  the  meeting  signing  the  pledge,  It  was  rendered 
-more  than  usually  attractive  by  the  singing  of  a  number  of 
children,  who  formed  part  of  the  choir  at  Exeter  Hall  on  the 
13th  May.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers  and  the  children 
terminated  this  interesting  and  profitable  meeting.  It  is  intended 
on  Wednesday,  July  3rd,  to  hold  another  special  meeting,  when 
100  children  will  enliven  it  by  singiug  some  choruses.  This 
meeting  wiU  be  made  specially  interesting  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Ohippenham. — On  Friday,  May  24th,  a  union  festival  of  the 
Temperance  Society  and  Band  of  Hope  was  held.     At  £o\» 
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o^clock  more  than  120  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope  were  pro- 
vided with  a  tea,  afler  which,  at  five  o'clock,  a  public  tea  wafe 
held  for  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Temperance  Society  in 
the  Band  of  Hope  room.     In  the  evening  at  half-past  six,  a 
public  meeting  was  held,  Mr.  Mills,  sen.,  the  president,  in  the 
chair,  when  the  secretary  read  the  report.     The  Key.  D,  Hard- 
ing, of  Dublin,  with  Mr.  John  Chappel,  of  Calne,  then  addreissed 
the  meeting,  and  appropriate  pieces  were  sung  by  the  membera 
of  the  Band  of  Hope.     Extract  from  Report : — The  Chippenham 
Temperance  Society  was  established  Nov.  16,  1860,  when  the 
Rev.  James  Pooley,  of  Corsham,  delivered  a  lecture.     At  the 
close,  those  friends  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  total  abstinenoe 
movement  remained  behind,  and  appointed  officers  and  com* 
mittee  for  the  management  of  the  society.     During  six  months 
we  have  had  six  lecturers  from  various  parts  of  the  countcy, 
and  have  taken  130  pledges.     In  February  last  we  formed  a 
Band  of  Hope,  in  connection  with  the  society,  and  have  taken 
135  pledges.     We  have  circulated  more  than  200  copies  of  the 
Adviser,  besides  hundreds  of  tracts  and  little  books.     We  now 
employ  one  of  the  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope  to  circulate  the 
Band  of  Hope  Review  and  British  Workman  in  the  town.     We 
hold  our  Band  of  Hope  meetings  fortnightly,  on  Fridays.     Our 
nett  amount  of  receipts  during  the  six  months  of  our  establish- 
ment is  £17.  10s.  2d.     Our  expenditure  is  £16.  13s.  3d.     The 
use  of  the  room  in  which  we  hold  our  Band  of  Hope  meetings 
is  kindly  given  us  by  our  president,  Mr.  Mills,  sen.     [We  are 
glad  our  friends  circulate  the  Adviser,  &c.     This  is  doing  good 
service.     We  hope,  however,  that  they  will  not  forget  to  add 
to  their  list  the  Band  of  Hope  Record.     If  all  our  friends  would 
sell  the  Record  at  their  meetings,  our  circulation  would  soon  be 
doubled.     We  trust  they  will  Trt  to  accomplish  this  for  us.] 

Haverstock  Hill. — The  First  Anniversary  of  this  Band  of 
Hope  was  held  on  Thursday  evening.  May  16th,  in  the  School- 
room of  Haverstock  Chapel.  The  room  was  tastefully  deco- 
rated, and  crowded  to  the  door.  The  Rev.  John  Nunn,  the 
pastor,  presided.  After  a  hymn  had  been  sung  by  the  children 
and  prayer  offered,  Mr.  H.  T.  Stanes,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Band  of  Hope,  briefly  stated  that  since  the  formation  of  the 
society — rather  more  than  a  year  since — children  to  the  number 
of  170  (viz.,  80  boys  and  90  girls)  had  joined  what  he  desig- 
nated as  the  "  Cold  Water  Army" — an  army,  however,  although 
engaged  in  conflict,  having  the  end  in  view  of  saving  instead 
of  destroying  life,  and  of  bringing  joy  and  gladness  into  many 
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a  home,  instead  of  sorrow  and  death.  He  also  said  thej  were 
Yolonteers,  fia  in  no  case  had  he  asked  a  child  to  join  the  ranks; 
bat  when  children  wished  to  become  members  they  sent  in  a 
leqoesty  upon  receiving  which,  and  before  allowing  them  to 
ago,  he  yisited  them  at  their  homes  and  discussed  the  matter 
with  their  parents.  The  Chairman  having  expressed  his  sym- 
pithy  with  the  movement  when  conducted  in  a  Christian  spirit^ 
called  upon  Mr.  Lewellyn  D.  Bevan,  of  New  College,  who 
addressed  the  meeting  in  powerful  and  eloquent  strains,  and 
defended  the  Band  of  Hope  movement.  He  was  loudly  ap* 
glided.  George  Mudie,  Esq.,  next  earnestly  advocated  the 
Temperance  cause  in  general,  and  was  followed  by  the  Bev.  J* 
B.  Smythe,  from  Ireland,  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  who  gave 
an  interesting  and  touching  address.  Mr.  Edward  Hassan,  and 
Mr.  John  B.  Figgis,  A.B.,  both  of  New  College,  next  briefly 
addressed  the  meeting.  The  children  of  the  Band  of  Hope 
were  each  presented  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  during  the 
erening  they  sang  and  recited  some  pieces,  and  rewards  were 
distributed.  The  proceedings  terminated  at  a  late  hour.  [The 
Editor  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  Band  of  Hope,  and  was 
flwch  pleased  with  it.  .  The  visitation  of  the  parents  is  an  ad- 
loirable  plan,  and  the  flowers  would,  doubtless,  prove  an  elegant 
ntd  acceptable  gift.] 

WiNOHEST£B. — The  Winchester  Band  of  Hope  has  lost  a  mem- 
ber, William  Butterly,  aged  fourteen  years,  under  rather  painful 
eircnmstances.  He  was  employed  by  a  grocer,  and  injured  his 
\mk  by  lifting  a  heavy  weight.  He  was  removed  to  the  in* 
firmary,  where  he  died.  His  remains  were  borne  to  the  grave 
bj  his  young  Band  of  Hope  friends.  The  service  was  performed 
hj  the  President,  the  Rev.  W.  Thorn,  who  delivered  an  appro* 
piiate  address  at  the  grave.  Trivial  as  it  may  appear  to  the 
vorid  at  laj^e,  the  death  of  this  youth  (who  was  much  be* 
lored)  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  Temperance  friends. 

BiCHMQND,  Subset. — The  Third  Annual  Festival  of  the 
Band  of  Hope  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  21st  of  May, 
in  the  British  School-room.  Ninety  members  and  above  twenty 
friends  sat  down  to  tea.  P.  Carstairs,  Esq.,  presided.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  F.  Cox,  made  a  statement  of  the  origin,  present 
pontion,  and  proceedings  of  the  society  during  the  past  year — 
shewing  that  44  pledges  had  been  taken,  and  710  Band  of  Hope 
Seviews  distributed,  &c.  The  Chairman  made  some  suitable 
remarks,  comparing  those  present  to  Volunteers,  who  by  their 
isfliiause  and  ezamj^e  are  seeking  to  preserve  and  protect  tSiiJ&t 
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eountrj)  and  exhorted  them  to  strive  to  be  very  useful  in  thfl 
good  cause.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Rey.  Branwbite 
French,  who  approved  of  Bands  of  Hope  because  they  aim  at  a 
good  thing,  and  aim  at  it  in  a  good  way.  Mr.  Sawell  spokc^ 
urging  the  necessity  of  having  a  good  object  in  life,  and  shewing 
the  need  of  a  strong  resolution  to  accomplish  it.  Mr.  Newby 
made  a  very  animated  speech  upon  sowers  and  reapers,  watoberaj 
and  weepers,  stimulating  them  to  make  a  firm  stand,  to  add  to 
the  Band,  and  bless  the  land.  A  short  lecture  on  the  **  BritooB 
under  the  Romans,"  illustrated  with  coloured  diagrams,  waa 
delivered  by  Mr.  Allen,  which  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  evening.  Some  pledge  cards  were  distributed,  and  the 
meeting  dissolved. 

.  Newcastlb«on-Ttnb. — A  young  lady  writes  to  us  thua:«-^ 
*^  I  have  a  Temperance  Band ;  but  it  is  composed  of  girls  onlj* 
We  rise  early,  and  go  out  to  the  Leazes,  or  other  places.  At 
five  o'clock  yesterday  mcH^ning  we  went  to  the  New  Cemetefj^* 
Elswick  Lane.  It  is  very  beautifuL  We  had  our  hymn-boob 
-—the  Revival  hymns — and  we  sang  praises  to  God.  I  then 
read  the  Scriptures  to  them,  and  we  had  a  little  prayer  meeting* 
No  one  was  near.  We  were  quite  alone.  We  went  this  moni« 
to  the  Leazes,  where  we  enjoyed  ourselves  with  battle-dore  and 
skipping-rope.  We  then  sat  down  on  the  grass,  aad  I  fn$ 
enabled  to  speak  to  them  of  Jesus — His  life,  death,  and  suf- 
ferings. We  then  read  from  the  Band  of  Hope  Record^  and 
liked  it  very  much.  We  then  had  prayer,  and  came  home^  X 
think  God  will  be  vfdth  me.  X  feel  my  own  helplessness,  aad 
look  up  to  Grod  for  strength."  [We  hope  our  oorrespondfiut 
will  send  us  some  more  news  of  her  ^^  early  birds.''  With  te 
exception  of  their  rest  on  the  grass,  which  in  the  morning  is 
damp  with  dew,  we  think  their  proceedings  soe  very  coini'* 
mendable.  Blue  ^ies,  flowers,  the  waters  of  the  T^e^  tht 
yalley  of  the  Team,  the  green  meadows,  the  spire  of  Carr's  Hill 
Church,  and  Scotswood  Bridge,  would  form  a  line  pietnre  for 
our  friend  and  her  girls.  Better  this  than  the  late  bourse  healad 
rooms,  and  flaring  chandeliers  which  are  the  delight  of  soiM 
Bands. of  Hope.  We  commend  the  attention  of  our  fdeada  t^ 
**  the  early  birds  "  of  the  North.] 

BEVI£WS  OF  BOOKS. 

'   Know  Thyself.    By  Mrs.  JAins  Taylor    W.  Kent  and  Co.,  Paternoster 

Bovh    Prhe  Sixpenoat— We.would  steaog^y  xeoommend  this  volume  to  tii* 

4ei^era  of  ^ur  JBands  of  ^p]^    It  in\U.  eosbbl^  thswi  to  iP^v^  VfiMso^i  q^ 
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(hyaology,  food,  physical  disoipliiie,  beyerageB,  and  moral  training.  It  1» 
flkntnted  with  numerous  engravings,  ai^d  forms  a  cheap,  simple,  and 
inlereBtmg  manual  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  We  do  not  know  a  better 
book  of  the  kind.  Its  pages  have  supplied  us  with  the  aiticle  on  the 
wMecture  of  the  body. 

The  lAfe  amd  Labomrg  of  Jdbez  Inward*:  a  Catechism  for  Teetotalers, 
^  Jabez  Inwaeds.  a  Catechism  for  Bamds  of  Hope,  By  Jabez 
Ikwasds.  Alcohol:  a  Primner  at  the  Bar.  By  Jabez  Inwabds. 
IM,  Ibmine,  Drink,  and  Death,  By  Jabez  Inwaeds.  Job  Cauldwell, 
835,  Strand. — ^We  are  very  great  admirers  of  the  sincerity,  fervour,  and 
BttDly  bearing  of  Mr.  Inwards,  but  his  works  do  not  always  commend 
tauebres  to  our  taste.    In  his  Oateohism,  he  says : — 

""Wkatis  Gin?    A  fiend  in  white. 

"  What  is  Porter?    An  enemy  in  black. 

"  What  is  Deer?  1.  An  old  thief  in  a  white  cap  and  a  brown  coat,  who 
lores  the  darkness  of  the  cellar,  and  hates  the  light  of  day.  2.  An  expen- 
m  medidne  made  in  breweries,  prescribed  by  quacks,  drawn  by  horses, 
iDd  drank  by  strong  and  healthy  persons  for  their  stomachs'  sake,  and  for 
tbe  piodoction  of  oiteoi  infirmities." 

What  useM  knowledge  is  there  in  such  empty  words?  Hear  Mr. 
finmrds  again  :•» 

"  What  is  the  Maine  Lams?  1.  A  thing  which  will  shorten  the  chain  of 
the.  vuK?  dog  Intemperance.  2.  The  vendor's  terror,  the  people's  glory. 
%,  A  stq),  and  only  a  step,  in  the  right  direction.    4.  A  prospective  good." 

Bo  these  answers  inform  us  of  the  true  character  of  the  Maine  Law  ? 
Would  they  teach  any  student  the  nature  of  proposed  legislative  action? 
Why  say  "mad  dog?"    Hear  Mr.  Inwards  a  third  time : — 

"  What  is  Teetotalism?  1.  A  power  which  will  wind  the  chain  around 
the  neck  of  the  mad  dog  Alcohol,  and  wUl  strangle  him  for  ever.  2.  It  is 
a  principle  m  harmony  with  the  universe,  the  handmaid  of  reUgion,  and 
the  child  of  God.  3.  It  is  a  lever  of  which  truth  is  the  fulcrum ;  let  the 
people  grasp  it,  and  it  will  raise  humanity  out  of  the  depths  of  drunkenness. 
k  It  is  the  tear  of  mercy  mingled  with  the  prayer  of  faith,  that  Jehovah 
may  gird  his  sword  upon  his  thigh  and  annihilate  the  monster  Alcohol." 

The  mad  dog  again  1  But  Mr.  Inwards  can  do  better  than  this.  His 
'^Alodiiol"  is  a  noble  production,  and  places  him  in  ihib  foremost  ranks  of 
oorq)eakers. 

The  Domestic  Messenger  amd  Tempera/me  Jovnmal,  Edited  by  John 
De  Fraine.  London :  "W.  Tweedie. — This  serial  is  worthy  of  purchase  and 
pernsaL  Varied  in  matter,  genial  in  style,  lofty  in  its  moral  tone,  and 
•domed  with  poetry  like  "  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver ;"  it  may  be 
profitably  read  by  young  men  and  maidens.  We  strongly  recommend  it  to 
them. 

THE  WOBDS  OF  A  FBIEND. 

We  thank  the  Temperaruie  Spectator  for  the  following  : — 

"The  Band  of  Hope  Union^  with  its  Prayer  Meeting  on  the  12tb,  its 
Exeter  Hall  Meeting  on  the  13thy  and  its  Gon&renoe  on  the.  15l\\,s\ve'n%d 
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that  it  is  working  its  way  upwards ;  and  we  should  hail  such  an  extension 
of  its  agency  as  would  make  its  London  offices  the  centre  of  a  federation 
of  societies,  stretching  from  Newcastle  to  St.  Michaers  Mount.  The 
federal  link 'might  be  very  light  and  comely  rattier  than  costly;  but  as 
union  is  economy  as  well  as  strength,  we  have  no  doubt  that  some 
arrangement  is  practicable  by  which  the  Band  of  Hope  Societies,  now  so 
dislocated,  could  be  connected  by  a  London  Executiye,  with  clear  reci- 
procal benefit,  and  no  loss  of  the  advantages  secured  by  their  independent 
government." 

[We  believe  the  present  **  London  Executive"  could  largely 
help  Bands  of  Hope,  without  interfering  with  ^*  their  indepen- 
dent government."  Affiliation  with  the  Band  of  Hope  Union 
is  simple,  the  reverse  of  costly,  and  helpful  to  all  parties.] 

rpHE  BAND  OF  HOPE  RECORD,  for  June,  contained— 

•*■  Our  May  Meetings— Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Exeter  HaQ : 
Speeches  of  S.  Gumey,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Revs.  W.  M.  Statham,  G.  Lamb^ 
J.  B.  Smythe,  W.  Ackworth,  Newman  Hall ;  J.  Payne  and  T.  Hudson,  Saqis, 
— The  Annual  Conference  of  Delegates :  Papers  read  by  J.  W.  Barker,  Bev; 
D.  Bums,  and  Mrs.  Flson — Drive  Away,  by  Uncle  True — How  to  Siq>paii 
a  Church — Reviews  of  Books — Our  Progress.    Price  2d. 

"Will  recammend  itself  to  deeply  thinking  and  inquiring  minds.  The 
Annals  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  are  interesting  in  the  extreme."— 
Weekly  Record, 

"  Our  old  Mend  displays,  in  its  new  attire,  a  marked  improvement.**— 
Temperance  Star. 

London:  W.  TWEEDIE,  337,  Strand;  J.  Caudwell,  335,  Strand;  and 
W.  Abpthoepe,  22,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without. 

POBTBAIT  OF  THE  BEY.  Q.  W.  HeCREE. 

A    beautiful  FULL-LENGTH   PHOTOGRAPH,    by 

•^^  Mr.  KiLBUEN,  Eegent  Street,  has  been  published.    Post-free  for  18 

stamps.    Address— Mr.  Smith,  37,  Queen  Square,  London. 

^__ - • —     I 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
AU  communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  qf  the  paper  only. 
Names  and  Addresses  should  be  written  very  plainly. 
Intelligence  should  be  sent  early. 

Books  for  Review,  Articles  for  the  Record,  S^c,  may  be  sent  to  ike  EdOoTf 
at  No.  37,  Queen  Square,  London. 

Business  Letters,  as  Orders  for  the  Record,  must  be  addressed  to  Mr.  S. 
SatRLET,  at  the  above  Office. 


J.  Balk.  Printer,  78,  Great  TItcliiield-ttnet,  Matylebone. 


BAND  OF  HOPE  RECORD. 


LEOTUBE  TO  CHILDItEN. 

Bjr  the  Rev.  JOHN  TODD,  D.D. 
FRAGMENTS  ALL  TO  BE   SAVED. 


*<  Gaiktr  wp  tkefragmmta  that  reiM(l»,  that  notkitig  be  fotf.**— JofaD  vi.  IS. 


CbVTEnw:— The  g«ld«iBltVs  shop.  ThesUnnaned.  The  little  glwnen.  Chritt  feed- 
ing the  multitude.  Wrong  to  waste  things.  Wrong  to  waste  money.  The  poor  widow. 
Brimstone  matches.  The  expensive  drink.  The  sailor's  dream.  The  ring.  The  ring 
Int.  Burning  mountains.  The  ring  recovered.  Tlie  dream  supposed  to  be  true  and 
real.  Umhs  Jost.  The  Bible  wasted.  The  mind  rained.  Six  things  seen.  The 
sovir— the  mktXm 

I  Boppose  some  of  these  children  have  been  into  the  shop  of 
a  goldsmith.  A  goldsmith  is  a  man  who  works  in  gold,  and 
makes  chains,  and  rings,  and  other  things  out  of  gold.  If  you 
have  eyer  been  in  such  a  shop,  did  you  see  the  man  at  work  at 
the  gold  ?  What  fine  and  beautiful  tools  he  has  I  What  little 
flaws,  and  files,  and  drills  to  bore  with !  And  then  he  is  very 
careful  not  to  waste  any  gold.  When  he  files  it  or  bores  it, 
he  is  very  careful  to  have  a  fine,  soft  brush,  with  which  to 
sweep  up  every  grain  of  gold,  even  the  smallest  and  finest  dust. 
He  is  very  careful  not  to  lose  any  fragments. 

Gro  out  on  some  bright,   star-light  evening,  and  look  up. 

What  a  multitude  of  stars  I     How  thick  they  are  I    If  many  of 

them  should  go  out  for  ever,  we  should  not  know  it.     And  if 

new  stars  were  added  to  them,  we  should  not  know  it.     They 

may  seem  useless  to  us.    We  cannot  count  them.    But  God 

knows  every  one,  and  has  hot  made  one  too  many  nor  one  too 

few.    David  says,   **  He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars ;  he 

calleth  them  all  by  their  names.**    What  a  family!     All  have 

names ;  and  all  are 

"  For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine." 

Have  these  children  been  out  in  the  time  of  harvest,  and 
leenthe  men  reap  the  wheat  and  rye?  They  cut  down  the 
waving  grain  with  the  greatest  care,  and  then  bind  it  in 
handles,  and  then  carefully  carry  it  home  on  the  cart.  They 
trj  not  to  lose  any,  because  every  grain  will  make  a  little  fiour. 
But  after  all  their  care  they  do  lose  some.    Some  heads  of  wheat 
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da  drop  oat,  and  some  preeious  grainB  fall  out.  God  kaew  thb 
would  be  so.  But  he  would  have  nothing  lost ;  and  so  he  has 
made  '*  the  little  gleaners,"  such  as  the  little  birds,  to  follow 
the  harvest,  and  pick  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost. 

So  Jesus  Christ  teaches  us  to  gather  up  the  fragments.  A 
great  many  thousands  followed  him,  and  when  he  had  taught 
them  for  a  great  while,  and  found  that,  under  the  hot  sun,  thej 
were  weary  and  hungry,  he  bade  them  sit  down  on  the  grass  in 
companies.  I  suppose  this  was  so  that  neighbours  and  friends 
might  sit  together,  and  also,  that  they  might  be  counted.  He 
blessed  the  bread,  which  was  only  five  loaves,  and  the  fishes^ 
which  were  only  two  little  ones,  yet  they  all  ate  enough.  One 
loaf  of  bread  was  made  enough  for  a  thousand  people  after 
Christ  had  blessed  it.  After  they  had  done  eating,  he  told  the 
disciples  to  "  gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost." 
So  they  gathered  up  the  pieces  and  the  crumbs,  and  had  each 
of  them  a  basket  full.  Now,  Christ  could  have  made  bread 
enough  to  feed  the  worlds  He  does  make  enough  every  yeai' 
for  every  mouth.  And  he  could  make  it  at  any  time.  Bat 
he  would  have  nothing  lost.  The  twelve  baskets  of  fragments 
would  do  for  the  poor,  and  the  disciples  at  another  time. 

You  see  what  I  am  teaching  you  in  this  lecture.  It  is,  thai 
it  is  wrong  to  waste  any  thing. 

Give  me  your  thoughts,,  and  follow  what  I  say,  and  see  if  it 
be  not  so.  Shall  I  have  your  close  attention  ?  Yes ;  I  see  by 
the  looks  of  every  little  boy  and  every  little  girl  that  I  shalL 

Suppose  you  know  of  a  narrow  river,  where  the  waters  are 
dark,  and  almost  black.  They  are  deep  too,  so  deep  that  oo 
one  with  the  longest  pole  can  reach  the  bottom.  The  streaiA 
runs  swift  too ;  so  that  if  you  drop  any  thing  into  that  river,  it 
sinks,  and  can  never  be  found  again.  Now,  suppose  just  on  the 
bank  of  this  river,  a  little  way  back,  there  is  a  little  cottage* 
It  is  very  small.  And  in  it  is  a  poor  widow,  and  Gyq  or  sbi 
little  children.  The  woman  is  sick  and  poor,  and  can  neither 
work  nor  buy  food  for  her  hungry  children.  She  is  in  great 
distress.  Suppose  a  man  lives  not  far  off  who  has  money — a 
great  deal  of  money.  He  hardly  knows  what  to  do  with  it. 
So  every  night  he  comes  just  before  that  cottage  where  the  poor 
children  are  crying  for  food,  and  there  drops  lialf-a-crown  into 
that  river.  ^It  sinks,  and  is  lost  for  ever.  To-morrow  night 
he  will  do  so  again,  and  so  every  night,  while  that  wretched 
family  are  starving.  Now  does  he  not  do  wrong  ?  Has  he  a 
right  thus  to  drop  his  money  into  the  river,  and  let  poor  chil* 


Hmsaffer?  No^  no;  he  has  no  right  to  do  it.  But  suppose, 
mftnd  of  throwing  it  in  the  river,  he  spends  it  for  something 
wiiich  he  does  not  want,  and  which  will  do  him  no  good.  Is  this 
right?  No.  It  is  wasted  even  then.  Suppose  he  spends  it 
fi)r  something  fine  and  showy,  but  which  is  really  of  no  use.  Is 
tliat  right  ?  No.  It  is  still  wasted.  You  see  then  that  it  is 
wrong  to  waste  money,  when  people  are  starving. 

A  Bible  or  a  Testament  at  any  rate  can  be  printed  and  bound, 
and  sent  to  a  poor  family,  or  to  a  poor  child  who  has  none,  for 
half-a-crown.  Some  gentlemen  went  out  one  day  to  ask  such 
as  chose  to  give  for  money,  in  order  to  send  the  Bible  to  the 
heaihen,  who  have  none.  They  went  to  one  house  and  another, 
aod  at  last  went  up  to  a  house  where  they  were  not  acquaiuted. 
As  they  stop][)ed  on  the  door  steps,  they  overheard  the  gentle- 
man of  the  house  scolding  a  girl  in  the  kitchen  for  wasting  a 
new  match  every  time  she  wanted  to  light  a  candle.  This  they 
thoQght  was  real  stinginess. 

Tiet  us  go  on,"  says  one,  ''we  shall  get  nothing  here.  A 
num  who  scolds  about  a  match,  will  never  give  any  thing." 

"  We  can  but  try,"  said  the  other. 

They  went  in  and  told  their  errand.  The  gentleman  took 
OQt  his  purse,  and  gave  them  more  than  any  one  had  done, 
enough  to  send  a  hundred  Bibles  to  the  heathen.  They  were 
astonished  at  his  giving  so  much.  They  told  him  that  they  had 
OTerheard  him  talking  about  the  match,  and  did  not  expect  any 
thing  from  him. 

"Oh !  this  is  the  very  reason,"  said  the  gentleman,  **  why  I 
can  give  so  much  to  send  the  Bible.  I  allow  nothing  to  be 
wasted ;  and  thus  by  saving  all,  I  have  money  with  which  to  do 


But  people  love  to  spend  their  money  for  handsome  and  fine 
things,  rather  than  use  it  to  send  the  Bible  to  those  who  have 
not  any  Bible.  I  know  they  do.  But  do  they  do  right  ?  Sup- 
pose there  is  a  kind  of  drink  that  you  like  very  much.  It  tastes 
so  good,  you  could  drink  a  whole  tumbler  full ;  but,  this  drink — 
though  it  does  not  hurt  you  now — will  in  the  end  shorten  your 
life  one  minute  for  every  drop  you  taste.  One  minute  for  every 
drq).  One  hour  for  every  tea-spoonfuL  One  year  for  every 
tumbler  full.  Would  it  be  right  for  you  to  drink  this  awful 
drink,  though  you  do  love  it  ?  No,  no.  You  know  it  would  not 
he  right.  You  have  no  right  to  waste  your  own  life.  You  may 
not  throw  away  a  year,  nor  a  fragment.  All  must  be  gathered 
1^    Nor  have  you  a  right  to  waste  money  because  yonloN^ 
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the  useless  things  which  it  will  bnj,  any  more  than  to  wast^ 
life  by  such  a  miserable  drink. 

When  the  Rev.  John  Newton  was  a  sailor,  and  very  wicked, 
he  tells  us  he  had  this  remarkable  dream.  ^'  The  scene  pre- 
sented to  my  imagination  was  the  harbour  of  Venice^  where  w^ 
had  lately  been.  I  thought  it  was  night,  and  my  watch  upon 
the  deck ;  and  that  as  I  was  walking  to  and  fro  by  myself  » 
person  came  to  me,  (I  do  not  remember  from  whence,)  and 
brought  me  a  ring,  with  an  express  charge  to  keep  it  carefuny ; 
assuring  me,  that  while  I  preserved  that  ring,  T  should  be  happy 
and  successful ;  but  if  I  lost  or  parted  with  it,  I  must  expect 
nothing  but  trouble  and  misery.  I  accepted  the  present  and  the 
terms  willingly,  not  at  all  doubting  my  own  care  to  preservie  i^ 
and  highly  satisfied  to  have  my  happiness  in  my  own  keeping. 
I  was  engaged  in  these  thoughts,  when  a  second  person  came  to 
me,  and,  observing  the  ring  on  my  finger,  took  occasion  to  ask 
me  some  questions  concerning  it.  I  readily  told  him  its  virtues^ 
and  his  answer  expressed  a  surprise  at  my  weakness,  in  expect- 
ing such  effects  from  a  ring.  I  think  he  reasoned  with  me  feir 
some  time  upon  the  impossibility  of  the  thing ;  and  at  lengtH  he 
urged  me,  in  direct  terms,  to  throw  it  away.  At  first  I  was 
shocked  at  the  proposal,  but  his  insinuations  prevailed.  I  b^an 
to  reason  and  doubt,  and  at  last  plucked  it  off  my  finger,  and 
dropped  it  over  the  ship's  side  into  the  water,  which  it  had  no 
sooner  touched,  than  I  saw,  at  the  same  instant,  a  terrible  fitife 
burst  out  from  a  range  of  mountains,  (a  part  of  the  Alps,)  which 
appeared  at  some  distance  behind  the  city  of  Venice.  I  saw 
the  hills  as  distinct  as  if  awake,  and  that  they  were  all  in  flamed 
I  perceived,  too  late,  my  folly ;  and  my  tempter,  with  an  air  of 
insult  informed  me,  that  all  the  mercy  God  had  in  reserve  fbr 
me  was  comprised  in  that  ring,  which  I  had  wilfully  thrown 
away.  I  understood  that  I  must  go  with  him  to  the  burning 
mountains,  and  that  all  the  fiames  I  saw  were  kindled  on  my 
account.  I  trembled,  and  was  in  great  agony ;  so  that  it  Wife 
surprising  1  did  not  then  awake :  but  my  dream  continued,  and 
when  I  thought  myself  on  the  point  of  a  constrained  departora, 
and  stood  self-condemned,  without  plea  or  hope,  suddenly  eit3Mr 
a  third  person,  or  the  same  who  brought  me  the  ring  at  fii^ 
(I  am  not  certain  which,)  came  to  me,  and  demanded  the  caiM 
of  my  grief.  I  told  him  the  plain  case,  confessing  that  I  &ad 
ruined  myself  wilfully,  and  deserved  no  pity.  He  blamed  my 
rashness,  and  asked  if  I  should  be  wiser,  supposiiig  I  had  my 
ring  again.     I  could  hardly  answer  to  this,  foe  I  thought  it  w«A 
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gone  beyond  recalL  I  believe,  indeed,  I  had  no  time  to  answer, 
before  I  saw  this  unexpected  friend  go  down  under  the  water, 
just  in  the  spot  where  I  had  dropped  it,  and  soon  returned, 
bringing  the  ring  with  him.  The  moment  he  came  on  board, 
the  flames  in  the  mountains  ceased,  and  my  seducer  left  me. 
Then  was  *  the  prey  taken  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty,  and  the 
lawfiil  captive  delivered.*  My  fears  were  at  an  end,  and  with 
joj  and  gratitude  I  approached  my  kind  deliverer  to  receive  the 
ring  again ;  but  he  refused  to  return  it,  and  spoke  to  this  effect : 
*  1£  jon  should  be  intrusted  with  this  ring  again,  you  would 
Terj  soon  bring  yourself  into  the  same  distress ;  you  are  not 
able  to  keep  it,  but  I  will  preserve  it  for  you,  and  whenever  it 
is  need^il,  will  produce  it  in  your  behalf.'  Upon  this  I  awoke 
in  a  state  of  mind  not  to  be  described.** 

This  was  a  dream ;  but  had  it  been  real,  and  had  the  ring  been 
a  real  ring,  and  able  to  make  him  happy  as  long  as  he  kept  it, 
1  ask  jou  if  he  would  not  have  done  wrong,  and  have  been  very 
wicked,  in  throwing  it  away  into  the  sea  ?     I  know  you  will 
say,  Xes.     Had  all  of  these  dear  children  a  ring  put  on  their 
first  finger,  which  could  make  them  happy  as  long  as  they  kept  it, 
would  they  not  be  foolish  and  wicked  to  throw  it  away  ?     Sup- 
pose you  had  such  a  ring,  and  as  you  went  home,  you  should  meef: 
with  a  wicked  chUd,  who  should  try  to  persuade  you  to  throw  it 
away,  would  you  not  do  wrong  to  listen  to  him  a  single  moment  ? 
Snppose  that  you  were  very  fond  of  a  certain  kind  of  food^ 
It  does  not  hurt  you  now,  but  some  time  hence  it  will  hurt 
you.      It  will  cause  you  to  lose  a  finger,  and  then  an  arm, 
and   then   a  foot      Would  it  be  right  for    you   to   eat   it, 
though  you  were  fond  of  it  ?  You  all  say.  No,  it  would  not  be 
right.     Our  hands,  and  our  arms,  and  our  feet,  are  too  valuable 
to  be  wasted  in  this  manner. 

If  each  of  you  had  a  beautiful  new  Bible  given  you,  and  it 
was  the  only  one  you  could  ever  have  in  this  world,  would  it 
not  be  wrong  to  throw  it  away  ?  Would  it  not  be  wrong  to  tear 
out  its  leaves  and  burn  them  ?  Would  it  not  be  wrong  to  take 
a  pen  and  blot  out  whole  verses,  so  that  you  could  not  read 
them  ?  I  am  sure  you  wiU  all  eay,  Yes,  it  would  be  wrong. 
And  why  ?  Because  the  Bible  is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted. 
Suppose  you  know  of  a  fine  little  boy,  who  behaves  well, 
and  learns  well,  and  who  has  a  bright  eye,  and  a  bright  mind 
looking  out  of  that  eye.  He  is  the  hope  of  his  parents.  He 
may  make  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  a  very  useful  man,  if  he 
lives.     And  suppose  that  two  or  three  of  these  children  ahonVd 
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get  together,  and  lay  a  plan  to  frighten  that  little  boy  on  some 
dark  night.  They  do  it.  They  frighten  the  poor  child  8C 
much  that  he  loses  his  reason,  and  will  be  crazy  all  the  rest  ol 
his  life.  I  ask  you  would  this  not  be  very  wicked,  very  wrong  i 
I  know  you  will  say,  Yes,  yes.  And  why  ?  Because  the  mind 
is  too  valuable  to  be  thus  wasted,  and  destroyed  in  sport.  Verj 
true. 
Now  if  you  have  heard  what  I  have  been  saying,  you  see, 

1.  That  it  is  wrong  to  waste  property,  because  it  is  too  valu- 
able. Christ  would  not  allow  the  crumbs  to  be  wasted.  Property 
will  feed  and  clothe  the  poor,  and  send  the  Bible  to  those  who 
have  it  not. 

2.  That  it  is  wrong  to  waste  our  lives,  because  life  is  toe 
valuable  to  be  thrown  away. 

3.  That  it  is  wrong  to  waste  our  happiness,  it  is  too  precious. 

4.  That  it  is  wrong  to  waste  our  limbs,  such  as  hands  and  feet 

5.  That  it  would  be  wrong  to  waste  and  throw  away  the 
Bible,  or  any  part  of  it. 

6.  That  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  destroy  the  mind  even  oi 
a  child,  because  the  mind  is  too  valuable  to  be  wasted. 

And  now,  dear  children  what  shall  I  say  to  you  of  the  soui 
— ^the  SOUL — which  will  never  die  ?  If  it  be  wrong  to  waste 
other  things,  is  it  not  more  so  to  throw  away  your  thoughts 
your  feelings,  and  at  last  your  soul  itself?  Oh !  you  may  In 
careful  of  property,  and  of  life,  and  happiness,  and  limbs,  an< 
the  Bible,  and  the  mind,  but  if  you  neglect  the  soul,  and  do  no 
see  to  that  you  are  miserable  for  ever.  All  other  things  ar 
nothing,  of  no  value  when  laid  by  the  side  of  the  soul.  "  Fo 
what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  ari 
lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  b& 
soul  ?"  Matt.  xvi.  26.  I  beg  you  then  as  you  gather  up  the  fra^ 
ments  about  the  soul,  not  to  forget  and  neglect  the  soul  itsel 
That  must  live  for  ever.  Such  indeed  is  its  value,  that  the  Son  c 
God  came  down  from  heaven,  and  died  on  the  cross,  that  tb 
soul  of  every  one  that  believes  in  him  might  be  saved.  Maj 
your  sins  be  taken  away  by  his  precious  blood.     Amen. 

DUTIFUL  JEM. 

By  JANE  TAYLOR. 

There  was  a  poor  widow,  who  lived  in  a  cot. 
She  scarcely  a  blanket  to  warm  her  had  got ; 
Her  windows  were  broken,  her  walls  were  all  bare. 
And  the  cold  winter-wind  often  whistled  in  there. 
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Poor  Susan  was  ol(]»  and  too  feeble  too  spm> 
Her  forehead  was  wrinkled,  her  hands  they  were  thin ) 
And  bread  she'd  have  wanted>  as  many  have  done^ 
If  she  had  not  been  blessed  with  a  good  little  son. 

Bat  he  loved  her  well,  like  a  dutiful  lad, 
And  thought  her  the  very  best  friehd  that  he  had  | 
And  now  to  neglect  or  forsake  her,  he  knew 
Was  the  most  wicked  thing  he  could  possibly  do. 

For  he  was  quite  healthy,  and  active,  and  stout. 
While  his  poor  mother  hardly  could  hobble  about) 
And  he  thought  it  hb  duty  and  greatest  delight^ 
To  work  for  her  living,  from  morning  to  night» 

So  he  started  each  morning  as  gay  as  a  lark. 
And  work'd  all  day  long  in  the  fields  till  'twas  dark ! 
Then  came  home  again  to  his  dear  mother's  cot. 
And  cheerfully  gave  her  the  wages  he  got. 

And  oh,  how  she  loved  him  I  how  great  was  her  joy ! 
To  think  her  dear  Jem  was  a  dutiful  boy : 
Her  arm  round  his  neck  she  would  tenderly  cast, 
And  kiss  his  red  cheek,  while  the  tears  tickled  fast. 

Oh,  then,  was  not  little  Jem  happier  far, 
Than  naughty,  and  idle,  and  wicked  boys  are  ? 
For,  as  long  as  he  lived,  'twas  his  comfort  and  joy. 
To  think  he'd  not  been  an  undutiful  boy. 


STOP  THE  LEAK! 

By  the  Rev.  If EWMAN  HALL,  L.L.B. 

The  question  of  the  day  is,  ^'  How  best  to  help  the  working 
flmesJ*  Here  is  a  cistern  with  plenty  of  water  at  hand ;  the 
<iaestion  is,  how  best  to  fill  it.  Send  to  the  pump-maker ;  call 
for  willing  labourers ;  now  then  pump-away !  We  look  into  the 
cistern — it  does  not  fill  I  send  for  more  pumps — more  labourers 
^till  the  cistern  does  not  fill!  See  the  water  is  rising,  certainly 
rising  I  Now  it  is  stationary — ^it  begins  to  fall,  fall,  fall.  It 
rises  again  a  little — falls  again.  How  tantalizing  I  what  shall 
we  do?  Gro  on  pumping  ?  Is  there  anything  e/ljc  we  can  do? 
Would  it  not  be  wise  to  examine  the  cistern  ?  but  to  do  this, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  stoop,  and  people  don't  like  stooping, 
stoop]  we  look  below! — through  a  large  hole  the  water  \% 
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flowing  out  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  pumped  in.     Would  it  not  be 
well,  while  you  go  on  pumping,  to  itop  the  leakf 

When  was  more  done  for  the  working  classes  than  at  the  pre- 
sent time  ?  Think  of  ragged-schools,  Sunday-schools^  mechanics' 
institutes,  popular  lectures,  provident  societies,  savings'  banks^ 
hospitals,  societies  to  provide  food,  raiment,  and  improved 
dwellings,  tract  and  Bible  societies,  city  missionaries,  people's  ser- 
vices at  theatres  I  Let  us  bless  God  that  there  are  so  many  phi- 
lanthropic pumps  at  work  to  fill  the  cistern;  but  the  cistern  does 
not  get  full.  How  terrible  the  poverty,  how  fearful  the  degra- 
dation pervading  whole  districts !  What  emaciation,  filth,  and 
vice !  What  is  to  be  done  ?  We  must  go  on  working  at  all  the 
pumps.  God  bless  every  one  of  them ;  but,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  as  well  as  godliness  and  philanthropy,  oh  I  let  us  stoop 
a  little  and  see  if  there  be  not  a  flaw  in  the  cistern ;  and,  while 
we  go  on  pumping,  stop  the  Uah  of  intemperance. 

Is  there  not  a  leak  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  said  lately,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  there  were  upwards  of  100,000  houses  in  this 
country  licensed  for  spirits  and  beer.  Mr.  Porter,  in  a  paper 
read  to  the  statistical  section  of  the  British  Association,  made 
this  statement: — The  quantity  of  spirits  of  home  production  in 
1849,  was  22,900,000  gallons;  of  rum,  in  the  same  year, 
3,000,000  gallons ;  and  the  whole  outlay  of  the  people  fop  those 
two  descriptions  of  ardent  drinks  amounted  to  £20,800,000. 
Excluding  women  and  children,  taking  adult  men,  the  following 
portions  would  fall  to  the  share  of  each : — In  England,  about 
2  and  one-third  gallons ;  in  Scotland,  1 1  and  one-sixth  gallons ; 
and  in  Ireland,  3^  gallons  of  spirits  to  each  adult  man.  The 
total  sum  paid  for  spirits,  including  brandy,  was  about  £24,09 1 ,000. 
The  malt  which  paid  duty  in  that  year  was  37,900,000  bushels^ 
or  4,700,000  quarters ;  the  number  of  gallons  brewed  was 
435,100,000 ;  the  money  spent  on  beer  was  £25,380,000,  chiefly 
by  the  labouring  classes ;  so  that,  putting  the  two  together,  here 
is  a  sum  of  upwards  of  £49,000,000  of  money  spent  in  spirits 
and  beer  in  that  year.  But  the  sum  total  expended  is  much  more, 
because  this  calculation  is  made  from  the  amount  of  drink  which 
returned  duty  to  Government ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  pay 
duty  on  a  certain  quantity  of  spirits,  which  slightly  increases 
as  it  is  retailed  out  to  the  people.  More  than  sixty  millions 
are  actually  spent  in  this  country  every  year  for  intoxicating 
drinks.     That  is  a  leak  I 

I  have  made  a  calculation.  My  figures  are  facts — which  all 
figures  are  not.  This  £60,000^000  would  provide  6,000  churches 


ereiy  jear  at  ^4,000 ;  and  5,000  schools,  at  £600;  and  200 
iiospitids,  at  £20,000;  and  2,000  mechanics*  institutes,  at  £2,000; 
and  25,000  alms-houses,  at  £200  ;  and  2,000  fountains,  at  £50  ; 
and  2,000  libraries,  at  £500  ;  and  200  parks .  for  the  people  at 
£10,000.;  and  1,000  hatha  at  £3,000.;  and  give  away  3,800 
prizes  to  working  men  of  ^XOQ.  each  prize ;  and  provide  for 
10,000  sick  people,  at  £L  per  week ;  and  give  400,000  poor 
'amilies  £10.  each  at  Christmas-daj,  besides  a  Bible  for  every 
nan,  woman,  and  child  in  Great  Britain.  It  would  do  all  that ! 
Is  there  no  leak  ? 

There  are  seven  drink-shops  to  every  baker's  shopy  and  they 
ma  to  be  successful,  from  their  gilding  and  gas.  In  Man- 
ihester,  a  gentleman  found,  by  lobservation,  that  twenty  visits 
v&e  paid  to  each  bear-shop  every  Saturday  night,  and  two 
ibiUings  spent  by  each  person.  At  Newcastle,  there  are  500 
MiUic-houses,'  IC^OOQ  visits  paid  apd  £1,000.  spent  every  Satur- 
kj  night.  1  read  in  Ci^amber^'  Miscellany^  that  at  a  certain 
actory  100  men,  receiving  35s.  wages,  spent  £70.  a-week  in 
Irink,  amounting  at  the  end  of  the  ye^  to  £3^640.  You  would 
lot  believe  it  possible^  and  yet  this  is  f}elow  what  working  men 
reqaently  spend.  A  friend  of  mine  .fold  ^e  that  he  went  a 
«▼  mornings  ago  into  the  bar  of  a  public-honsey  where  he 
bond  four  men,  who,  before  break/asif  had  twenty  pots  between 
them,  and  spent,  therefore^  Is.  8d.  each«  He  told  me  he  had 
bown  some  men  to  spend  25s.  a  ^w^eek  in  drink.  What  a  leak 
in  the  cistern  which  we  are  trying  jtp  fill ! 


P0BTE7, 

FOB    RECITATION    FOR    BANDS    OF    HOPE, 


THE  ANGEL  AT  NUTTINGDELL, 

Bt  JOHN  P.  PARKER. 

What  is  an  angel  ?     Who  can  tell  ? 

I  think  I  hear 

Some  little  dear 
Say,  "  They  are  messengers  who  bring  . 
Good  tidings  from  their  Beavenly  King. 

Angels  rejoice, 

With  happy  voice. 
Over  repentant  sinners  ;  there. 

With  pleasure  the/. 

Behold  them  pray, 
E  3 
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Angels  are  ministers  to  men^ 
And  wome%  too,  like  Hagar,  when 

TLey  are  distrest, 

Or  sore  opprest. 
They  minister  to  such  in  love; 
As  many  facts  in  Scripture  prove." 

*T  is  very  true, 

My  dear,  as  you 
Can  from  your  Bible  show  so  well; 
But  I'm  about  to  tell  a  tale 
Of  facts,  thait  happened  in  a  vale; 

Where  all  went  we^ 

Tin,  sad  to  tell, 
An  Angel  cam&  to  Nuttingdell. 

**  Mother  f  dear  mother !  come  with  me  I 
And  such  a  picture  you  may  see; 
Oh !  angels  must  be  lovely  things; 
If  they  *re  like  what  I  've  seen  with  wings^ 
Silver  and  gold,  and  blue  and  white, 
Oh  I  mother,  it  *s  the  sweetest  sight  I 
And  you  may  see  the  picture  swing 
Outside  the  door,  a  pretty  thing  ! 
At  the  new  house,  just  by  the  Pound, 
That 's  built  upon  the  old  waste  grounds. 
The  picture 's  painted,  (A  f  so  fine  t 
And  Joe  Smith  says^  it's  called  a  Sign. 
What  is  a  sign  ?**    "  My  little  dear, 
It 's  a  bad  sign  for  tSl^  I  fear. 
For  many  wives,,  and  children,  too, 

Have  cause  for  sadness. 

But  none  for  gladness. 
When  tempting  signs  like  that  they  view. 
Their  hard-earned  money  soon  is  spent, 
Money  that  should  be  saved  for  rent. 

And  children's  clothes 

Too  often  goes 
In  drunken,  wasteftd  merriment. 

It  pleases  you. 

But  men  will  rue 

The  day,  when  they 

Were  lured  away, 
From  home  and  honest  industry, 
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To  what  is  called  'good  company.' 
Rain  and  grief,  I  know  full  well. 
That  angel  brings  to  Nutting  deU.** 

''And  lead  us  not  into  temptationy** 

We  are  taught  to  pray, 

Thus^  day  by  day, 
No  matter  what  our  rank,  or  station. 
But  we  must  watch,  as  well  as  pray. 
Not  go  into  temptation's  way. 
Of  all  the  tempting  snares  we  know, 

What  can  surpass 

The  social  glass  ? 

Men,  every  day, 

It  leads  astray. 
To  poverty,  and  shame,  and  woe. 
Thus  Nuttingdell  soon  felt  the  curse 

Of  that  fidse  Angel  near  the  Found; 
The  whiskey  glass,  the  pipe,  the  pot, 
The  gossip,  and  the  skittle-ground. 
Made  first  the  idler,  then  the  sot; 
For  thus  men  go,  fh>m  bad  to  worse. 
By  whiskey's  strong,  enchanting  spell, 
That  Angel  enthralled  NuttingdelL 

Poor  little  Winny's  &.ther,  too, 
That  sober  man,  went  there  to  see 
The  rules  of  a  society. 
A  tempting  bait^  held  out  to  view 
By  the  sharp  publican,  who  knew 
That  clubs  were  profitable  things. 
There,  under  that  bad  Angel's  wings, 
A  club  was  formed ;  a  vile  pretence 
To  catch  the  simple,  and  their  pence. 
And  Winny's  father,  in  that  shop, 
B^an  to  take  his  little  drop. 
The  little  led  to  more,  and  he 
Was  brought  down,  thus,  to  poverty. 
What  could  be  done  ?  the  women  then, 
Began  to  ask  each  other,  when 
It  was  resolved,  that  they  would  go 
Unto  the  court-house,  there  to  show 
Their  haggard  faces, 
■Where  the  traces 
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Of  want,  and  sufibring',  pleaded  so, 
That,  when  the  publican  applied 
To  renew  his  licence,  by  his  side 
^ood  Winnj's  mother,  and  her  tale 
Of  sorrow  told,  did  there  prerail 
With  the  good  magistrates,  who  then. 
As  upright  and  judicious  men, 
Eesolved  tlie  licence  to  withdraw^ 
Because  they  evidently  saw 
More  wretchedness  than  tongue  could  tell 
That  Angel  wrought  in  NuttingdeU. 

Kemove  the  sign ! 

Though  painted  fine ; 
No  more  the  tempting  Angel's  face 

Shall  smile,  on  high. 

To  passers  by. 
Off  with  the  roof !  down  with  each  wall  t 
And  soon  erected  in  the  place 

Of  that  vile  den, 

The  village  men 
Subscribed  and  built  a  Temperance  Hall. 

And  from  that  day  all  things  went  well  ; 

The  Angel  fled  from  Nottingdell. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHT  OF  THE  PIPE. 

The  tobacco  plant  is  a  native  of  America.  It  was  first  car- 
ried to  Europe  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  about  the  year  1560.. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  introduced  it  into  England  about  1584. 
Professor  Hitchcock  says — "I  group  alcobol,  opiirtn,  and  to- 
bacco together,  as  alike  to  be  refected,  because  they  agree  in 
being  poisonous  in  their  nature.  -  In  popular  langtif^e,  alcohol 
is  classed  among  the  stinralants,  and  opium  and  tobacco  among 
the  narcotic  poisons,  whose  ultimate  efiect  upon  the  animal 
system  is  to  produce  stupor  and  insensibility.  Most  of  the 
powerful  vegetable  poisons  (says  he),  such  as  henbane,  hemlock, 
thorn-apple,  prussic  aidd,  deadly  nightshade, -  fisx-^glove,  and 
poison-sumach,  have  an  effect  on  the  ahimal  system  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  opium  and  tobacco.  They  im- 
pair the  organs  of  digestion,  and  may  bringj*  on  fatuity,  palsy, 
delirium,  or  apoplexy.     In  those  not*  accustomed  to  it,  tobacoo 
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eidteB  nttoaoa,  voDiitiiig,  duziDesi)  indigestioiiy  mental  degection, 
and,  in  short,  the  whole  train  of  nenrooB  comphunts."    Dr. 
fieefl^  in  his  ^  Cycloposdia)"  says — r"  A  drop  or  two  of  the  che- 
nucal  oil  of  tobacco  being  put  upon  the  tongue  of  a  cat,  produces 
violent  convulsions  and  death  in  the  space  of  a  minute."    Dn 
Hossack  classes  tobacco  with  opium,  ether,  mercury,  and  other 
articles  of  the  <<  Materia  Medica.**    He  calls  tobacco  a  '^  fashion- 
able poison.     The  great  increase  of  dyspepsia^  the  late  alarming 
frequency  of  apoplexy,  palsy,  epilepsy,  and  other  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  is  attributable,  in  part,  to  the  use  of  to- 
bacco."    Dr.  Waterhouse  says  that  Linnaeus  places  tobacco  in 
the  class  of  plants  to  which  belong  foxglove,  henbane,  deadly 
nightshade,  lobelia,  and  atropa  belladonna.     He  says — '^  When 
tobacco  is  taken  into  the  stomach  for  the  first  time,  it  creates  a 
nausea  and  extreme  disgust.     If  swallowed,  it  excites  violent 
ooavulsioD^  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  to  eject  the  poison  either 
upward  or  downward.     The  oil  of  this  plant  (he  adds)  is  one 
of  the  strongest  vegetable  poisons  ;  insomuch  as  we  know  of  no 
t&imal  that  can  resist  its  mortal  effects.     Moreover,  I  never 
observed  so  many  pallid  faces  and  so  many  marks  of  declining 
health,  nor  ever  knew  so  many  hectical  habits  and  consumptive 
affections  as  of  late  years ;  and  I  trace  this  alarming  inroad  on 
joiing  constitutions  principally  to   the  pernicious  custom  of 
fiooking  cigars." 

The  conclusion  irom  all  this  evidence  is,  that  tobacco  is  an 
^ettne  poison  ;  and  that  its  constant  use  induces  the  most  dis- 
tressing and  fatal  diseases.  Dr.  Rush  has  truly  said,  "that 
smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  by  rendering  water  and  other 
simple  liquors  insipid  to  the  taste,  dispose  very  much  to  the 
stronger  stimulus  of  ardent  spirits  ;  hence  (he  says)  the  practice 
of  smoking  cigars  has  been  followed  by  the  use  of  brandy-and* 
witer  as  common  dripk.^ 

The  ruinoua  eiffiscts  of  tobaoco  upon  public  and  private  morals 
sn  seen  in  the  idle,,  sauntering  habits  it  engenders ;  in  the  be- 
mnhing,  stupid  sensations  which  it  induces  :  but  especially  in 
perpetuating  and  extending  the  practice  of  using  intoxicants. 
Governor  Sullivan  has  truly  remarked,  **  that  the  tobacco  pipe 
ezdtes  a  demand  for  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  some  beverage 
to  supply  the  waste  of  glandular  secretion,  in  proportion  to  the 
ezpoDise  of  saliva,  and  ^dent  spirits  are.  the  common  substitutes ; 
sod  the  smoker  is  often  reduced  to  a  dram-drinker,  and  dies  a 
flot  Now,  the  facft  that  some  chew,  and  smoke,  and  snu£[^ 
without  beooming  sotfi|,  proves  nothing  against  the  general  pim- 
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ciple — that  the  natural  tendency  of  tobacco  is  to  promote  intoz« 
ication.  Probably  one-tenth,  at  least,  of  all  the  drunkards  made 
in  the  nation,  and  throughout  the  world,  are  made  so  through 
the  use  of  tobacco.'* 


WISE  WOBDS  AND  GREAT  FACTS. 

A  Good  Defence. — A  clergyman  called  upon  me  a  few  weeks  ag0| 
and  after  the  usual  complaints  and  the  usual  prescription,  he  said, 
*^  Well,  1  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  identify  my»elf  with  the  teetotal 
party ;  there  is  something  about  the  whole  thing  I  exceedingly  dislike. 
We  have  a  small  teetotal  society  in  our  town ;  they  are  a  set  of  most  opi- 
nionated people,  and  some  of  them  I  know  to  be  infidels/'  I  asked  if  any 
of  his  congregation,  or  any  of  the  leading  people  of  the  town,  took  any 
part  in  it.  '*  Oh,  no,''  he  said,  <'  no  one  of  any  consequence ;  and  as 
religious  people  we  strictly  keep  ourselves  out  of  it."  *^  Ah,  I  see  how 
It  is,"  I  said ;  **  I  hare  no  doubt  but  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  olijee* 
tionable  in  your  teetotal  society,  for  I  see  you  carefully  exclude  firom  it 
every  bit  of  leaven  which  could  possibly  leaven  the  lump,  and  therefore, 
not  strange  to  say,  it  remains  unleavened."  *^  But,"  he  said,  *^  you  surely 
could  not  expect  me  to  identify  myself  with  such  a  set."  *'  1  was  not 
just  that  moment  thinking  of  you,"  I  replied ;  **  I  was  thinking  what  a 
mercy  it  was  for  poor  fellow-humanity  that  the  very  arguments  you  have 
adduced  in  justification  of  yourself,  for  standing  aloof  from  those  poor 
people  struggling  to  free  themselves  from  the  fetters  of  drink,  are  the 
same  which  Jesus  has  assigned  for  coming  amongst  us  at  all.  It  was 
because  we  were  ^such  a  set'  that  he  came,  as  we  learn  from  His  words 
'— *  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  lo  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost/"-^ 
Mrs,  BaUy» 

Illustrative  Teaching. — An  eminent  divine  was  once  trying  to 
teach  a  number  of  children  that  the  soul  would  live  after  they  were  dead. 
They  listened,  but  eviden'ly  did  not  understand  it — he  was  too  abstract. 
Snatching  his  watch  from  his  pocket,  he  says,  *^  James,  what  is  this  I 
hold  in  my  hand  ?"  '*  A  watch,  Sir  ;"  "  a  litde  clock,"  says  another. 
"Do  you  all  see  it?"  "  Yes,  Sir."  "  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  watchf 
**  It  ticks.  Sir."  **  Very  well,  can  any  of  you  hear  it  tick  ?  All  listen 
now."  After  a  pause, "  Yes,  Sir,  we  hear  it."  He  then  took  off  the  case, 
and  held  the  case  in  one  hand  and  the  watch  in  the  other.  ^'  Now,  chil- 
dren which  is  the  watch  ?  You  see  there  are  two  which  look  like  watches?** 
'*  The  littlest  one  in  your  right  band.  Sir."  "  Very  well,  but  how  do  you 
know  that  this  is  the  watch  ?"  "  Because  it  ticks."  "  Very  well,  again. 
Now  I  will  lay  the  case  aside — put  it  away,  there,  down  in  my  hat.  Now 
let  us  see  if  you  can  hear  the  watch  tick  ?"  '<  Yes,  Sir,  we  hear  it,** 
exclaimed  several  voices.  ^^  Well,  the  watch  can  tick,  and  go,  and  keep 
time  you  see,  when  the  case  is  taken  off  and  put  away  in  my  hat.  So  it 
is  with  you  children — ^your  body  is  nothing  but  the  case,  the  soul  is 
.inside.    The  case,  the  body,  may  be  taken  off  and  buried  down  in  the 


'pwnif  and  tbe  soul  will  Im  and  think^  just  as  well  as  this  watch  will 
p,  m  jroa  see,  when  the  case  is  oft."  This  made  it  plain,  and  even  the 
TQBBgMt  went  home  and  told  his  mother  that  his  **  Utile  tkoul  [soul] 
tmiid  tick  cfttr  he  wtu  dead.*' 

IJealtb  abd  Study. — It  is  of  great  importance  to  persons  of  sedentary 

occupations  to  obtain  brisk  exercise  as  the  first  act  of  the  day.    Whether 

it  shall  be  walking  or  some  Yigorous  exercise  at  home,  is  a  matter  of 

choice ;  bat  a  man  will  study  all  the  better  after  breakfast,  for  having 

ebeered  his  spirits  and  quickened  his  circukition  by  a  walk ;  and,  I  will 

add  by  what  some  people  would  call  an  unpleasant  one.    I  speak  from 

«tperieDce  here.     For  thirty  years  my  business  has  lain  in  my  study. 

-The  practice  of  early  rising  was,  I  am  confident,  the  grand  preservative 

of  health*  through  many  years  of  hard  work;  the  hours  gained  being 

gifen,  not  to  book  or  pen,  but  to  activity.     I  rose  at  six,  summer  and 

vinter,  and,  after  cold  bathing,  went  out  for  a  walk  in  all  weathers.     In 

the  coldest  season,  on  the  rainiest  morning,  I  never  returned  without 

being  glad  that  I  went.    I  need  not  detail  the  pleasure  of  the  summer 

mornings.     In' winter  there  was  either  a  fragment  of  gibbous  moon 

lasging  over  the  mountain,  or  some  star  quivering  in  the  river,  or  icicles 

^Rghming  to  shine  in  the  dawn,  or,  at  worst,  some  break  in  the  clouds, 

Mne  moss  on  the  wall,  some  gleam  on  the  water,  which  I  carried  home 

.ioihe  shape  of  refreshment.    I  breakfiisted  at  half-past  seven,  and  bad 

settled  household  business  and  was  at  my  work  by  half-past  eight,  forti- 

led  for  seven  hours*  continuous  desk  work  without  injury  or  fatigue.— 

Mitt  Mart'meau. 

Tbe  Throne  of  Grace. — If  yoa  want  your  spiritual  life  to  be  more 
hedtliy  and  vigorous,  you  must  just  come  more  boldly  to  the  throne  of 
grace.  The  secret  of  your  weakness  is  your  little  faith  and  little  prayer. 
The  fountain  is  unsealed,  but  yon  only  sip  a  few  drops.  Tlie  bread  of 
lifie  is  before  you,  yet  you  only  eat  a  few  crumbs.  The  treasury  of 
heaven  is  open,  but  you  only  take  a  few  pence.  O  man  of  little  faith  1 
wherefore  do  you  doubt?  Awake  to  know  your  privileges;  awake  and 
deep  00  longer.  Tell  me  not  of  spiritual  hunger  and  thirst,  and  poverty, 
M  long  as  the  throne  of  grace  is  before  you.  Say,  rather,  you  are  proud, 
and  will  not  come  to  it  as  a  poor  sinner;  say,  rather,  you  are  slothful, 
and  will  not  take  pains  to  get  more.  Cast  aside  the  grave-clothes  of 
pride  that  still  hang  around  you.  Throw  off  that  Egyptian  garment  of 
indolence,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  brought  through  the  Red  Sea. 
Away  with  that  unbelief  which  ties  and  paralyses  your  tongue.  You 
are  not  straitened  in  God,  but  in  yourself.  Come  boldly,  for  you  may, 
all  sinful  as  you  are,  if  you  come  in  the  name  of  the  great  High  Priest. 
Come  boldly  and  ask  largely,  and  you  shall  have  abundant  answers ; 
BMrcy  like  a  river,  and  graoe  and  strength  like  a  mighty  stream.  Come 
boldly,  and  you  shall  have  supplies,  exceeding  all  you  can  ask  or  think. 
Hitherto  you  have  asked  nothing ;  ask  and  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be 
filU.-/.  C.  Rt/le. 

The  Fab  East. — One  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Independent  Chapel 
n  Victoria  Dock-road,  having  long  pnyed  earnestly,  has  lately  \>e^uTi  \o 
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^Qrk»  Capt.  Onr  has  addvessefl  crowded  meetings,,  and  Mrs.  ()rr  a  wo- 
nieu's  uteetiMgy  and  noAny  immor|al  souU  have  been,  broaghi  ^om^  to  God. 
Christians  of  all  denominational  are  revivjed  and  united  to  sav^  their  fellpin^ 
men.  One  beer-sliop  has  been  closed,  the  keeper  being  convinced  tfiatl^ 
had  been  earning  the  wages  of  sin,  and  now  he'  serves  the  IfOrd.  We 
pray  that  the  work  thus  commenced  may  neyer  languish,  and  we  ask  the 
prayers  of  our  brethren  to  the  same  end. — The  Revival, 

Fountains  op  Evil. — In  this  country  there  are  95,000 .  boutet 
Itcenoed  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  from  four  o*clock  oq  Monday 
morning  till  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night;  and  there  wera  45^)00 
houses  licensed  by  the  Excise  for  the  sale  of  beer  on  the  premises-* 
making  a  total  of  140,000  houses  in  this  country  licenced  for  the  comnon 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.-^ J.  H.  Raper^  Eiq, 


PRIZES  FOB  BANDS  OF  HOFIS. 

Several  gentlemen,  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Band  of  Hope  dnion,  and  the  Editor,  intend  to  continue  ofiering 
prizes  to  the  Bands  of  Hope,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  aduH 
members  of  Temperance  Societies.  In  the  number  for  July 
the  Editor  had  the  pleasure  of  annoi^ncing  four  prizes.  They 
will  be  distributed  as  follows : — 

FIRST   PRIZB. 

Miss  ISABELLA  WORMS,  London. 

The  Editor  congratulates  his  young  friend  on  her  saccesg, 
and  would,  at  once,  ask  the  attention  of  all  concerned  to  the 
following  announcement  of 

MORE    PRIZES!!   , 

THE  HAYKBS  PRIZE. 

W.  J.  Haynes,  Esq.,  has  promised  a  handsome  prize  for  the 
best  temperance  melody. 

THE   TUGKBR  PftlZE. 

S.  Tucker,  Esq.,  will  give  a  beautiful  prize  for  the  best 
dialogue  for  children. 

THE   BAND  OF  HOPE  UNION   PRIZES* 

The  Band  of  Hope  Union  intend  to  offer  some  valuable  prizes 
for  the  best  recitations. 

Full  particulars  will  be  given  in  our  next  number. 

THE   editor's  PQI£ES» 

The  Editor  will  give  a  Bible^  well  bound  in  moroceo,,  with 


rfosttid  elasp^  and  lUtwtrated  with  beautiful  engravings  and 
MooM'inapa,  to  the^boj  or  girl  of  any  age,  connected  with  a 
iM  (xf  hope,  who  shall  obtain  the  largest  number  of  orders  for 
fk»  Band  of  Hope  Record  for  September. 

The  Editor  will  also  give  a  second  Bible  to  the  boy  or  girl 
wbo  shall  obtain  the  next  largest  number  of  orders  for  the  Band 
^  Hope- Record  for  September. 

'  Tbe  competitors  must  proceed  in  the  manner  specified  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Record.  All  letters  must  be  posted  on  or 
befcn^  the  18th  of  August,  and  be  addressed  to  Mr.  F.  Smith, 
8T,  Queen  Square,  London.  A  post-office  order  for  the  Records 
wanted  must  be  enclosed  in  each  letter. 


AN  AMERICAN  NAME  TO  BE  HONOUBED. 

The  world  has  many  whom  it  has  written  heroes — many 
whom  it  has  called  great;  but  not  all  whom  it  so  honours  can  be 
called  good  as  well  as  great,  and  pure  as  well  as  brave.  But  our 
coantry  is  now  mourning  for  one  of  her  brave  young  defenders, 
neently  fallen,  who  gave  his  country  the  example  of  an  un- 
ttained  manhood  and  a  noble  character,  as  well  as  distinguished 
lumself  in  her  service  by  his  energy,  patriotism,  courage  and 
reoiarkable  military  genius.  We  wish  our  young  readers  to 
maember  and  honor  his  name,  because  he  was  a  true  tempe- 
rance soldier,  and  worthy  to  receive  the  tribute  of  love  and 
respect  from  all  who  march  under  the  banners  of  the  Cold 
Water  Army.     Honor  this  name  : 


ELLMER  E.  ELLSWORTH, 

The  Brave  Young  Chieftain, 
TBiS  TB1MPBR.AMCB  KSRO* 


WE  HONOR  HIM 
jroR 

THE    PUBITT   OF    HIS    MANHOOD, 

XTBK  KOIIB  TBAN   FOE 

HIS  PATRIOTIC  COURAGE 

AND 

Tlie  BrilllaMCj'  vt  his  mittatr  0«ntas  ! 


Perhaps  there  is  not  one  of  our  young  readers  who  has  not 
l^ard  of  Col.  Ellsworth.    He  waa  horn  at  Mechanicsvilie,  IS  •  T  ^ 
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(m  the  23rd  of  April,  1837.  He  lived  at  home,  a  good  and 
stadioas  boy,  till  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  went  into  a  stoi?a 
in  Troy,  then  to  a  store  in  New  York,  and  then,  about  six  jeani 
ago,  to  Chicago.  Here  he  formed  a  military  company  of  yonng 
men,  all  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26  years,  and  taught  them 
the  drill  practiced  by  the  French  Zonaves.  They  became^  ib 
a  few  months,  the  best  drilled  company  in  the  country,  and  la8l| 
summer  Col.  Ellsworth  brought  them  to  New  York  and  Boston, 
visiting  many  other  cities,  and  everywhere  they  astonished  and 
delighted  the  people  by  their  skilL  Afterwards  CoL  EUaworth 
went  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  studied  law  in  President  Lin^ 
coin's  office,  and  went  with  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Washington.  When 
it  became  necessary  for  the  government  to  call  the  people  to 
arms  to  subdue  rebellion.  Col.  Ellsworth  went  to  New  York, 
and  there  formed  a  Zouave  regiment  from  among  the  firemen  al 
the  city. — ELis  regiment  was  raised,  drilled  and  equipped  in  a 
few  days,  and  went  to  Washington.  They  were  among  the 
troops  ordered  to  cross  the  river  and  occupy  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria, and  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  May,  CoL  Ellsworth 
was  shot  dead  while  descending  the  stairs  of  a  hotel,  with  a 
rebel  flag  wound  around  him,  which  he  had  taken  down  from. 
the  roof.  His  murderer  was  James  W.  Jackson,  the  keeper  of 
the  hotel,  who  was  Instantly  killed  by  one  of  CoL  Ellsworth's 
men.     CoL  Ellsworth  was  24  years  of  age. 

Col.  Ellsworth's  Chicago  Zouaves  were  a  noble  company,  but 
what  gave  them  their  highest  and  peculiar  honor  was  the  &ct 
that  they  were  all  young  men  of  strict  temperate  habits.  Their 
rules  forbade  them  to  drink  spirituous  liquors,  wine,  beer,  and 
cider,  to  use  tobacco,  or  to  be  guilty  of  licentiousness.  They 
were  on  no  account  to  enter  bar-rooms,  or  other  disreputable 
places,  unless  some  business  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  do  so.  This  ga^e  them  more  honour  than  their  skill 
in  arms ;  and,  indeed,  to  this  strict  temperance  was  their  vigor 
and  skill  chiefly  due.     All  honor  to  such  young  men. 

CoL  Ellsworth's  name  should  be  honored,  because  his  example 
furnished  so  true  and  noble  a  type  of  young  manhood  for  ther 
emulation  of  American  youth — an  example  so  priceless  where 
so  many  of  our  boys  and  young  men  seem  to  think  that  a  certain 
amount  of  vice  is  necessary  to  establish  their  character  for  man- 
liness. CoL  EUsworth  was  not  one  of  these.  He  did  not  think 
it  manly  to  smoke  and  chew  tobacco,  and  he  never  defiled  and 
degraded  himsdf  by  using  the  vile  poison  plant.  He  did  not 
think  it  manly  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors^  and  never  was  the 
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wine-eap  pressed  to  his  lips.  He  was  a  strict  teetotaller.  He 
never  polluted  his  bodj  and  stained  his  soul  by  dissipation  and 
debaacheiy.  He  did  not  degrade  himself  by  profanity.  He 
hew  that  the  noblest  and  most  vigorous  manhood  was  the 
forest,  and  he  acted  on  this  principle.  A  pure  and  virtuous  and 
temperate  life,  and  a  filial  trust  in  God,  (which  is  evinced  in  the 
hrt  letter  he  wrote),  are  the  ornaments  which  make  his  valour, 
liis  patriotism  and  his  genius  shine  with  the  brightest  lustre.  So 
Ivaye,  so  young,  so  noble,  he  will  be  honoured  so  long  as  the 
eoantry  for  which  he  died  shall  be  worthy  of  such  sons. 

Let  the  boys  who  read  these  lines,  and  the  boys  of  our  land 
wh^ver  his  story  is  known,  honor  the  name  of  Ellsworth, 
ud  imitate  his  example.  And  let  them,  as  they  look  forward  to 
tlie  time  when  they  shall  be  men,  remember  that  his  manhood  is 
the  truest  and  the  noblest  who  with  temperance,  integrity  and 
lugk  principle,  the  physical  vigor  and  strength  of  a  healthful 
prime^  and  the  courage  and  firmness  of  a  man,  unites  the  inno- 
oenoeof  a  child,  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  and  the  purity  of  a 
>»Men. —  The  Y6utb*s  Temperance  Vmtor,  America. 

LENDING   LIBRARIES. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCREE. 

Every  temperance  reformer  should  be  familiar  with  tem- 
peraooe  literature.  He  should  endeavour  to  have  a  thorough 
bowledge  of  the  history,  philosophy,  progress,  and  results  of 
the  movement  to  which  he  has  adhered.  Knowledge  imparts 
confidence,  zeal,  and  life.  The  intelligent  abstainer  never 
violates  his  pledge.  The  man  who  is  familiar  with  our  standard 
works  is  not  prone  to  instability  and  cowardice.  Knowledge 
gives  firmness  and  courage.  Hence  the  importance  of  lending 
libraries  for  our  members,  our  bands  of  hope,  and  our  speakers. 
Bat,  it  has  been  said,  what  shall  we  read  ?  We  present  our 
readers  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  catalogues  which  we  intend 
to  place  before  them.  It  is  a  carefully-selected  list,  comprising 
forty-two  volumes  of  choice  temperance  and  other  literature. 
They  are  handsomely  and  strongly  bound  in  half-calf,  and 
present  a  series  of  uniform,  double-lettered,  instructive  books. 
Here  is  the  catalogue : — 

Vot.  Vol. 

1.  Teetotaller's  Conpanlon. 

^Vtotorlal  Traetsi— 


Taylor's  Drunkenness  as  an 
Indirect  Cause  of  Crime. 


Scottish  Pictorial,  1  to  70. 
Stowe's  Tales. 
Leaders  of  the  Day. 
Illustrated  Hand  BiWs. 
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Two  Homes. 
Uinls  to  Smokers. 
Seed  Time  and  Harvest. 
John  Jarvis. 
Frank's  Sunday  Coat. 
Good  Company,  the  Com- 
mercial room,    and    the 
Bottle. 
«  Whole  Hogs,"  a  Reply  to 
*         Charles  Dickens. 

Varieties  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Moral  Force  of  Teetotalism. 
Wine  of  Cana. 
Vindication  of  the  Miracle  of 
•  ■  Cana. 

Slice  of  Bread  and  Batter. 

S.  Temperanoe  Oyolopeedia. 

'ft.  Temperanoe  Tales*  vol.  !• 

Drunkard's  Son. 

Only  a  trifle. 

Ichabod. 

Sophia.    By  Author  of  '<  Life 

Story." 
Gilbert  Warminster. 

8.  Yomnan's  Alcohol. 

Mudge*s  Lectures. 
Lee*s  Lectures. 

0.  Boottista  &eaffae  TraotSf 

c6mtainimo 

Scottish     League     Crown 

TractJ*,  1  to  89. 
Kershaw'*  large  packet. 

Tf  Temperaoce  Sermons. 

Temperance  Pulpit. 
Texts  Rescued  from  the  In- 
temperate. 
Affectionate  Appeal.  By  Jef- 
{cey&. 

Beecher*8  Six  Sermons. 
Throne  ot  Iniquity.    By  Al- 
bert Barnes. 
.  Woman's  Work  for  Woman's 

Weal. 
Dean  Close's  Address. 
Guilty  or  JNot  Guilty. 


Vol.  - 

Harmony  Between  th 

^d  Temperance  & 
Temperance    Battle  - 

Man*s,  but  God's. 
The    Christian    Serri 

Generation. 

8.  Xpswieli    Temporal 

Traetsy  vol.  1. 

9.  Bo.  Bo. 


10. 


Bo. 


Bo. 


11.  Temperanoe  Essaji 

« 

Voice  from  the  Vinta 
Condition  of  British 

men. 
Cooper's  Lecture. 
Frome  Band  of  Hope 
What  is  Wine  ? 
What  is  Beer  T 
Bowly  on  Total  Abst 
Individual  Influence 
Hoyle's  Dialogues. 
Good  Times. 
Errors  of  Moderatior 
Thoughts  on  Bands  ( 
Murphy  on  ditto. 
Temperance  and  Wai 

la.  Craok  Club. 

13.  Temperanoe  Xteolts 

Original  Reciter. 
Juvenile  Discussion. 
Recreative  Pleading 
Dr.  Abstinence,  Trij 
Brewster  Sessions,  1 
Tiraoiby  Traffic,  Tri 
Juvenile  Frolic. 
Plea  for  the  People. 
The  Spirit  of  Temp< 
Bands  of  [lope.    B} 

land. 
Moderation  v.  Abst 

1ft.  Cbrlstlan   Tempei 
Traetsi— 

Christian  Temperan 
1  to  70. 
I  Appeal  to  the  Piou 
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Pastor's  Pledge. 

Clothed    and   in  his    Right 
Mind. 

Gough's  Farewell  Oration. 

Solomon's  Opinion  of  Wine. 

Kitchell's  Appeal  on  the  Li- 
quor Traffic. 

Autobiography  of  J.  J.  Steel. 

Sunderland's  Bands  of  Hope. 
k  Ourpenter's  Sssay. 

Chad  wick's  Essay. 

Intemperance,  the  Pestilence 
of  the  Age. 
liSteyne«8  Grief. 

'i  T«WB  Xdfe. 

U  Ooagrli's  ]«ife  and  Orations. 

).  After  many  Bayv. 

K  Barry  Birkett. 

L.  Mominff  Bewdropa. 

L  Baste  to  tbe  Rescue. 

Annals  of  the  Rescued. 

Ii  Banr^d  Bomes  and  Bow 
to  Mend  Tbem. 

Workmen  and  their  Difficul- 
ties. 
Ii  QlDSle  Sam's  Farm  V enee. 

Mysterious  Parchment. 
Gertrude  Russell. 

•!•  Temperanoe  Talest  Vol.  2» 

Never  Despair, 

Scrub. 

The  Victim. 

The  Warning. 

KiUy  Grafton. 

Goose  Club. 

Half  Dozen  Reasons. 

Benefit  Societies. 

Maniac  Distiller. 

Public  House  Trade. 

The  Cloud  on  the  Home. 

16.  Tales  and  Bssasrsi— 

Green's  Qualifications  for  a 
Temperance  Advoicate. 

Ghristiad  Mothers,  an  Ear- 
aesl  Appeal  tb* 


Vol. 

Ben  Cheery *s  Christmas  Box. 
Fraternal  Responsibility. 
Evils  of  Intemperance. 
John  Barleycorn,  Trial  of.    ". 
Habit  is  Second  Nature.  Part 

1  and  2. 
Seed  and  Fruit. 
Two  Friends.  ^ 

Triumph  of  Temperance. 
Army  of  the  Peak. 
Perils  by  the  W  ay. 

27.  Vaots  and  Phases  of  Tem* 
peranee  s— 

Facts  and  Phases  of  the  Tem- 
perance Movement. 

The  Wine  of  Cana. 

Tobacco,  its  History. 

Catechism  for  Juvenile  Soci- 
eties. 

Appeal  to  Ministers. 

Sliding  Scale. 

Dr.  Guthrie  on  Entertain- 
ments. 

Public  House  against  the 
Public  Weal. 

Inscriptions    for    Drinking 
Fountains. 

Popular  Education. 

Tribute  to  Gough. 

Beefsteaks  and  Potatoes. 

Waterman's  Sermon. 

Villaire  ZAd. 

Beggar  Boy. 
Life  Story. 

Blind  Selioolmlstreas. 

Widow  Green. 
Moral  Wastes. 
Toil  and  Trust. 

Gloaminff  of  &ifB.  - 

The  City :  its  Sins  and  Soi^ 

rows. 
National  Vice,  Our. 

;  ^etk  BifftatainaBar  Boom, 

Fast  Life;  or.  The  City  .and 
the  Farm.  . 
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Wasted  Life,  Passages  from 
the  History  of  a. 
Cousin  Alice. 

52.  Bvnilsli  Vamily. 

Fortunes  of  Fairleigh. 
Lathams,  The. 

53.  Adviser,  1888-89-60. 

54.  Banesbnry  Boiuie. 

Washingtonians,  The. 

S8.  Alcohol  I  Its  Place    and 
Power* 

Nephalism.    Professor  Miller. 

S0.  SoBi^v  Blaloirvest  Ac. 

The  Band  of  Hope  Move- 
ment.    By  S.  Shirley. 

Hood's  Melodies. 

Crystal  Fount. 

Drunkard's  Career. 

Glees  and  Madrigals. 

Dialogues,  in  Three  Parts.  By 
Kale  Pyer. 

Teetotal  Hymns.     By  Chap- 
man. 

Touching   Incidents   and 
Tuneful  Melodies. 

Mended  Homes. 

Science  of  Swimming. 

S7.  TraetSff  Ac* 

Ready  to    Perish.    By  the 
Kev.  N.  Hall. 


Vol. 

Scriptural  Claims 

talism.    ditto. 

Author  of  the  Sinnc 

ditto. 
Couling's  Maine  ] 

•8.  BBCIedles  and  Be 

Rev.  Newman  Hall 
British  Band  of  H 

dist. 
Leed*s  Selection  of 
Wild*s  Band  of  H< 

dist. 
Rhymes  and  Recil 
Parker's  Catechisn 
How    to    Form    Bi 

Hope. 
Glover's  Recitatioc 
Scottish  League  Hj 
Sign  Boards  and 

sons. 

39.  Bjmns  and  Beelt 

Pocket  Reciter. 
Green's  Hymns. 
Ipswich  Recitation 
Hymns  and   Melo 

the  Band  of  Ho 
Dialogues    for    R 

Do. 

'  ftO.  Xpswlcli  Juvenile 

«!•  sconisli  Tracts  i 
Tomiir* 


Stop  the  Leak,    ditto. 

Mr.  W.  Tweedie,  387,  Strand,  has  undertaken  to  sup] 
ties  with  this  noble  collection  of  volumes  for  ten  pounds.  ' 
appear  a  large  sum;  but  it  is  not  really  so.  The  b 
worth  the  money,  and,  if  obtained  would  greatly  proi 
permanent  usefulness  of  any  society  purchasing  it. 
could  we  most  easily  raise  the  money?"  will  be  a 
proposed  by  many  an  anxious  secretary.  We  pn 
attempt  a  solution  of  this  problem,  and  invite  our  read 
the  same.     We  ask  for  their  hints  on  the  subject. 

ANNALS  or  THEBAND  OV  HOPE  UNIOl 

JjAVt  Street,  BoBOT^GH. — This  Band  of  Hope  held 
ings  for  the  first  time  in  their  new  school^rooiii%  on  J 
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The  Rev.  Hugh  Allen,  D.D.  presided.     Mr.  G.  M.  Murphy 

desired  them  to  persevere  in  trying  to  add  to  their  numbers, 

for  every  little  boy  and  girl  could  do  good;  and  concluded  by 

saying  that  useful  people  were  always  happy.    The  Rev.  Hugh 

AUen  said  he  wanted  the  niembers  1st — to  love  Jesus  Christ; 

2Qd — to  honour  their  parents;  3rd — to  try  and  get  their  pa* 

rents  and  companions  to  sign  the  pledge.     Mr.  Haynes  spoke 

on  individual  labour.     The  Rev.  J.  B.  Smyth  said  he  could  not 

ne  why  men  and  women  could  enter  the  public  houses,  for  if 

they  only  looked  at  the  signs  of  them  they  could  learn  lessons. 

There  was  one  called  the  "  Cross  Keys  ** — one  key  to  open  the 

door  and  let  happiness  out,  and  the  other  to  open  the  door  and 

kt  misery  in.     Mr.  Hawkins,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to 

the  Chairman,  gave  his  fable  of  the  crocodile  being  killed  by 

fte  spiders.     Several  pieces  were    recited   by  the  children 

during  the  evening.     The  meeting  was  very  large. 

Nottingham. — ^A  grand  demonstration,  in  connexion  with 
the  Sunday-schools  identified  with  the  Band  of  Hope,  was 
bdd  in  the  grounds  of  the  Arboretum,  on  July  1st.  Vast 
Bombers  were  present  from  Sheffield,  Leicester,  and  other 
places,  Sheffield  alone  contributing  3,680  visitors.  Flags, 
burners,  music,  processions,  &c.,  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
•nd  the  number  of  children  as  well  as  adults  was  immense. 
An  open-air  meeting  was  held,  and  among  the  gentlemen  on 
fte  platform  were  —  Rev.  J.  S.  Withington,  Nottingham; 
T.  D.  Dyson,  Esq.,  Leicester;  J.  E.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Manchester; 
Bev.  S.  Chester,  John  Unwin^  Esq.,  and  W.  J.  Clegg,  Esq., 
Sbeffield;  Dr.  Popham,  Nottingham;  Mr.  Thomas  Turner, 
a^eot  of  the  British  Temperance  League;  Rev.  R.  Buck, 
Leicester;  Mr.  Mellors»  &c.  Mr.  Dyson  occupied  the  chair,  and 
Med  upon  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Manchester,  who  delirered  a  lengthy 
nd  beautiful  address.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Clegg,  Rev.  H. 
hrranty  and  Rev.  W.  Buck.  Mr.  Turner  of  the  British 
Temperance  League,  addressed  a  vast  gathering  from  the 
nravaoy  <^posite  the  refresment  rooms,  on  the  sources  of 
wealth  and  on  the  productive  power  of  the  nation,  showing  the 
loss  of  life  and  capital  by  the  drinking  customs  of  society,  and 
Mserting  that  the  only  hope  for  emancipating  the  people  lay 
in  the  Temperance  Reformation.  After  an  hour  and  ten 
nuQUtes'  address,  in  which  he  elicited  frequent  applause,  there 
were  loud  cries,  "  Go  on,"  but  the  keen  breeze,  which  rendered 
the  day  delightful  for  such  an  out-door  gathering,  made  it 
WHnewhat  severe  for  the  speaker^  who  stood  facing  the  \9m&) 
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making  the  audience  merrj  at  the  expense  of  the  drinking  ancl 
smoking  customs  of  society.  The  arrangements  were  of  the 
most  satisfactory  character,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
committee  of  management.  It  was  computed  that  about  thirty 
thousand  people  visited  the  grounds  during  the  day  and 
afternoon. 

York.—  From  the  24th  annual  report  of  the  Temperance 
Society,  just  issued,  we  learn  that  400  pledges  have  been  taken 
during  the  year,  and  250  members  transferred  from  the  Band 
of  Hope  to  the  Parent  Society,  which  now  numbers  1,420  mem* 
bers.  This  vigorous  organization  hes  effected,  and  is  eSEscdag^ 
a  great  amount  of  good  in  York. 

Kbnilworth. — The  fifth  annual  report  exhibits  considerabia  , 
usefulness  and  success.  Twenty-six  meetings  have  been  held. 
Since  1856  upwards  of  £250.  have  been  expended  in  promoting 
the  good  cause.  Two  thousand  tracts  and  one  thousand  copies 
of  the  Band  of  Hope  Review  have  been  circulated.  There  is  a 
library  of  one  hundred  volumes.  The  motto  of  the  report  is 
excellent — 

"  In  life's  earnest  battle,  ' 

They  only  prevail,  *     '^ 

Who  daily  march  onwards, 
And  never  say — Ihil" 

The    Wesleyan    Conference. — The    Annual    CoDference  of  the 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Connexion  is  being  held  this  year  at  Newcastlfir  ' 

upon-Tyne.    A  committee  of  the  Conferenpe  has  arranged  with  Miu  > 

Wilkie  to  provide  the  dinners  for  the  preachers  during  the  sitting!  i 

of  Conference  at  his  Temperance  l^otel.    It  was  in  the  first  instandb  i 

desired  that  ale  should   be  provided  for  the  dinners,  but  Mr.  Wilkie  : 

positively  refused  to  undertake  the  contract  except  upon  teetotal  priaci^  < 
pies;  and  at  length  his  faithfulness  to  conviction  was. rewarded  by  thp 

assent  of  the  committee,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  '■ 
the  Methodist  Conference,  the  preachers  will  dine  without  the  adjunct  jC^ 

malt  liquor. 

■      ■  ■• — ■ — ■ — ■  ■    ■  - 

EDITORIAL  VOTES. 
All  communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  onip. 

Names  and  Addresses  should  be  written  very  plainly,  •     ••' 

■ 

Intelligence  should  be  sent  early. 

Books  for  Review,  Articles  for  the  Record,  8^c.,  may  be  sent  to  the  Edsior, 
at  No.  37,  Queen  Square,  London. 

Business  Jjciters,  as  Orders  for  the  Record,  must  be  addressed  to  Mr.  8. 
Shirley,  at  the  above  Office. 


J.  Bale,  Fruiter,  76,  (ireai  Titchlielcl-streei,  Haiyid^iuk 


lNd  of  hope  record. 


rSE  OENEBAL  FEATURES  AND  OBJECTS  CONTEM- 
PLATED BT  TEE  BAND  OF  HOPE  UNION. 

By  Mr.  S.  SHIRLEY. 

I  persons  interested  in  all  that  affects  the  Band  of  Hope  movement, 
tquiry  into  its  present  condition  cannot  fail  to  exercise  feelings  of  i 
est  interest. 

wodd  afford  us  tlie  highest  gratification  to  present  such  a  viei?  of 
tand  of  Hope  movement  as  would  convey  a  true  picture  of  the 
ot  state  of  the  cause  throughout  the  world ;  this  however  without 
I  labour  could  not  be  done,  nor  shall  we  attempt  it.  We  may  in  a 
al  way  remark,  that  it  is  matter  for  deep  and  heartfelt  gratitude,  that 
trers  in  many  parts  of  the  world  have  recognised  the  claims  of  youth 
eor  sympathies,  and  that  God  has  so  signally  blessed  their  labours  in 
xtion  with  the  Band  of  Hope  movement.  The  results  of  these 
rs  are  more  apparent  in  some  places  than  in  others,  and  perhaps 
ica  may  claim  for  herself  the  enviable  position  of  having  done  most 
od  consequently  reaped  most  from,  this  particular  department  of  the 
irance  enterprise.  Scotland  has  also  in  a  most  noble  and  worthy 
er  laboured  in  this  important  department  of  the  temperance  field, 
it  the  present  time  probably  presents  an  organization  without  a 
el. 

land  has  also  been  partially  worked,  though  labourers  are  few,  and 
the  limited  reports  received,  it  is  feared  that  but  a  very  small  portion 
s  fertile  field  is  brought  under  cultivation.  In  Wales  there  have 
most  flourishing  youth's  societies,  and  still  the  results  of  these  are 
fhile  many  a  flourishing  Band  of  Hope  gives  evidence  of  the  vitality 
>  principle  in  this  interesting  portion  of  our  country.  Coming  to 
rovinces,  we  have  in  many  parts  most  encouraging  signs  of  progress, 
boDdant  reason  to  be  thankful — to  look  forward  and  take  courage, 
r  of  the  manufacturing  districts  particularly,  such  for  instance,  as 
ibfd,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Huddersfield,  Frome,  Devizes,  Notting- 
Northampton,  Poole,  and  many  others  which  might  be  named,  give 
of  vigour  and  vitality  of  the  most  cheering  description.  Gratifying, 
ver,  as  these  general  statements  may  be,  a  moment's  consideration 
ihew  that  tens  of  thousands  have  not  been  brought  under  the  elevat- 
ifluence  of  the  movement. 

tt  our  present  object  is  to  deal  more  particularly  with  the  Bands  of 
)in  the  metropolis.  But  here  even  our  task  is  not  light.  Nor  can 
ope  to  present  a  flattering  picture  of  the  progress  of  our  cause.  True 
that  in  London  and  its  suburbs  we  have  a  large  number  of  these 
mtions,  many  of  them  possessing  features  of  the  deepest  interest,  but 
Bs  demands  that  we  should  deal  faithfully  with  a  subject  of  such  vast 
yrtiDce,  and  the  truth  is,  that  the  Committee  of  the  Band  ol  iloi^ 
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Union  see  many  and  grieTou»  defects  in  the  metropolitan  B*nds  of  Hope. 
There  are,  of  coMTse,  exceptions  as  to  the  mode  of  working  and  maoag^^ 
and  some  Bands  might  he  regarded  as  models,  hut  these  are  few  and  far 
hetween.    As  a  rule,  we  fear  that  London  Bands  of  Hope  are  a  long  way 
hehiD4  kindred  institutions  in  many  other  parts.     It  may  be  nccesaaiy . 
therefore  to  point  out  what  is  defectiye,  and  if  possible  suggest  remedies. 
One  great  defect  isy-^want  of  order.    Children  in  some  cases  appear  to 
think  they  have  license  to  do  just  as  they  please,  and  scenes  of  most 
serious  disorder  are  witnessed;  children  restless — talking— moving  about 
from  place  to  place  during  an  address,  and  frequently  openly,  rebellious 
against  lawful  authority.    The  conductor  may  not  be  an  unmoved  spec* 
tajtor  of  such  disorder ;  frequently  it  is  evident  that  he  is  pained  byit^  and 
storms  at  it,  striving  to  put  it  down  by  noise  .rather,  than  aathority.;  ub^Xi- 
such  cases,  however,  the  conviction:  forces  itself  on  your  .Committee^  tfan 
the  fault  lies  not  so  much  with  the  children  as  the  manager^  for  werehe- 
thorougbly  well  trained  himself^  his  charge  would  manifest  the  fruits  o£.; 
that  training ;  for  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom»  that  a  class-T-4i  school  - 
—or  a  Band  of  Hope,  will  be  a  reflection  of  the  mind  and  charaotei  o£ 
the  teacher.    The  remedy  therefore  for  disorder  of  this  kind,  is  to  be 
found  in  well  informed  and  well  trained  teachers.     It  must  not  be  hew- 
supposed  that  the  Committee  do  not  appreciate  the  intentions  of  such- 
conducturs,  9a  now.  frequently  take  upon  themselves  their  duties.  ■   We  ■ 
give  them  credit  for  the  best  intentions,  nor.  would  we  say  to  them^ 
relinquish  your  tasks;  but  our  exhortation  to  them  isy brethren  I  seek  by 
prayer,  by  close  application  and  well  directed  study,  to  qualify  yourselves 
for  duty.    There  is  also  a  danger  that  our  Bands  of  Hope  may  be  turned 
into  semi'tbeatricals.    We  have  had  diessing  up  in  character^  and  {Nutial 
performances^    To  say  the  least  of  this,  it  may  deter  many  from  lending  ■ 
us  their  aid,:  and  identifying,  themselves  with  us,  whose,  sympathy  usd^'i 
assistance  it  is  most  desirable  to  secure.    Nothing  will  be  more  calculated-  - 
to  keep  the  religious  part  of  the  community  at  a  distance  from  the  Band  ^i 
of  Hope  movement,  than  putting  our  children  undufy. forward},  or  intso* 
ducing  any  systecfi- calculated  to  cherish  a  desire. for  display^  or  a  Joreibv 
theatrical  and  public  aipusements  of  an  objectionable  cbaracter^^  Tfaese>.< 
can  be  no  objection  to  singing — to  a  dialogue  or  a  recitataon^^-^et  m*  BXk*> 
these  cases  the  selection  should  be  judiciously  made ;  and  if  a  ■  Band-efii 
Hope  has  ipeaois.  of  carrying  on  its  operations  without  the  children  beiagp- 
elevated  to  the  platform  at  all,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that.it  would  .berf^ 
for  the  adiiant^e  of  Bands  of  Hope  so  to.  be  conducted.    Singing,  is  a 
branch  of  3aQd  of  Hope  work  ot  such  importance  as  to  merit  special*/ 
consideration.     In  most  metropolitan  Bands  of  Hope,  Ahis  forms  a  pnkni-t... 
nent  feature  of  their  ev^ing*s  work ;  but  persons,  who  have  visited  -thete 
institutions  in  London,  and  who  have  an  ear  for  music,  caunot  be  .vei^.j 
much  gratified  with  the  advancement  made  in  this  branch  of  science  ;*  • 
irregularity  in  tim&>— noise  instead  of  harmony^— notes  omitted,  and  othen  '• 
added — make  up  frequently  a  jangle  of  sounds,  which  should  m>t<hft» 
named  sioj^ing;  it  is  not  that  ther,e  are  not.  good  voioey^.  but  the^.-wvis.' 
traii^\ng,  and , for  tha^,purpo8e  there  reqtiire^.  the  trained  leacher.    Let  us • 
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biesueh  men  in  connecUon  with  the  movement,  and  the  singing  alone 
Mf  be  nade  a  means  of  attractioiH  which  wili  draw  vast  numbers  to  our 
BtttingBy  and  when  there,  the  truth  taught  in  our  hymns,  and  spoken  from 
OBf  platforms,  may  find  a  lodgment  in  their  heads  and  hearts  prolific  of 
augfafj  results.  One  method  of  securing  better  singing  has  been  sug- 
guted,  Tiz.,  the  engagement  of  a  competent  teacher  who  shall  visit  periodi- 
<aUy  Bands  of  Hope  gathered  in  districtSj  and  on  the  tonic  sol-fa  system 
impart  to  them  the  theory,  and  drill  them  in  the  practice  of  singing. 
Another  subject  requires  noticing.  Our  friends  are  aware  that  at  our 
ffleetiogs,  addresses  are  in  almost  all  cases  given ;  now  to  persons  attending 
Bands  of  Hope,  it  need  hardly  be  told  that  such  addresses  are  frequently 
most  unsuited  ^  they  are  frequently  too  long,  and  quantity  is  given  instead 
of  quality.  Now  addresses  to  children  should  be  simple,  earnest,  pointed, 
anecdotal,  and  illustrative, — but  specially  short;  and  only  by  such  ad- 
dresses can  diitdretTs  attention  be  secured.  If  we  want  material,  the 
Bible — natiiral  history-^every  day  life,  furnish  abundance;  let  the 
ipeaker's  mind  be  given  to  his  work,  let  him  study  befoie  he  goes  to 
speak  to  children,  and  by  such  a  course  he  may  hope  to  be  prepared  I 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  are  more  gifted  for  the  work  than 
others,  and  k  should  be  the  earnest  aim  of  Band  of  Hope  conductors 
to  find  out  right' m'en  foi*  the  right  place  in  this  respect,  and  to  exclude 
irom  their  platforiiid  unsuitable  speakers ;  but  specially,  coarseness,  vul- 
garity, and  inconsistency  should  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the  Band  of 
Hope  platform.  The  time  of  meeting,  is  another  matter  deserving  our 
notice.  Doubtless  in  almost  every  case,  the  earliest  hour  possible  for  the 
conductor  to  be  preseht,  is'that  fixed  on  for  the  meeting,  and  mostly  this 
is  at  a  seasonable  time^  biit  great  care  should  be  taken  to  bring  proceed- 
ings (o  a  close  at  an  early  period.  A  mere  hint  on  this  point  will,  it  is 
ptesumed,  be  as  much  as  is  required. 

The  present  time  in  the  history  of  the  Band  of  Hope  movement  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  deepest  interest;  for  noiwithstanding  the  imper- 
fieet  character  of  its  elements,  it  tmist  be  borne  in  tnind  that  the  movement 
is  quite  in  its  infancy,  and  yet  shews  signs  of  vigour  and  vitsdity.  Many 
a  devoted  Sunday  school  teacher  is  prepared  to  buckle  on  the  armour  in 
ite defence.  Many  a  minister  of  the  gospel  throws  around  it  the  weight 
of  his  influence;  in  many  a  domeistic  circle  are  its  principles  cherished 
with  the  tenderest' solicitude;  ed'nnected  with  many  a  sabbath  school  we 
bare  our  Bands  of  Hope.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  day  schools; 
wbile  on  every  hand  we  find  words  of  encouragement  from  those  who  are 
not  personally  abstainers,  but  who  have  evinced  their  s^pathy  by  sub- 
icribing,  and  in  other  ways  indicating  their  intei'est;  and  though  personal 
abstinence  is  the  only  ^standard  we 'can  fully  recb'ghise' as  co'nsisteticy, 
till  we  would  remembef'Che  words  of  our  Masf€f^^  he  that  is  not  against 
u  is  on  our  side."  But  there  is  one  thing  in  connection  with  our  move^ 
naent,  more  encouraging  than  anything  beside',  and  Ihat'is  the  fact  that  we 
can  look  to  God  for  his  blessh)g^,'  fully  believrng  that  he  has  owned  and  is 
^f^tODg  our  work  i  and  though  th^Iabourelrs  are  few,  and  the  instruments 
Me,  the  cause  *bas  had  its  parallel  in  the  gospel.    Disciples  met  iu  an 
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upper  room — men  were  called  from  the  plough  and  the  fisher*9  boat; 
but  God  sent  them,  and  blessed  them ;  and  if  we  place  ourselves  in  his 
hands,  he  will  employ  us  a»  instruments  for  accomplishing  his  purposes* 
That  this  result  may  be  consummated  in  regard  to  drinking  customs,  and 
that  our  youth  may  be  preserved,  and  that  our  friends  may  be  more  fitted 
for  their  work^ — that  more  labourers  may  be  sent  into  the  harvest->-that 
drunkenness  may  cease,  and  the  will  of  God  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
done  in  heaven,  is  the  heartfelt  desire  of  the  Committee  of  the  Band  of 
Hope  Union. 

TRY  AGAIN  I 

By  W.  FROST,  8  Junior  Member  of  the  Fitzroy  Band  of  Hope. 

"  Try  again,**  is  our  watchword,  when  troubles  assail. 
When  the  fight  rages  fiercely,  and  foemen  prevail ; 
When  our  hopes  and  our  struggles  alike  seem  in  vain. 
We  think  of  our  watchword,  and  "  try,  try  again." 

When  misfortune's  dark  clouds  gather  thick  in  life's  sky, 
When  our  hearts  beat  but  faintly,  and  dangers  are  nigh ; 
As  we  think  of  our  watchword,  our  strength  we  regain, 
We  march  onward  blithely,  and  "  try,  try  again." 

Our  country*8  destroyer,  her  bitterest  foe. 
The  demon.  Strong  Drink,  we  strive  to  o'erthrow ; 
We  think  of  the  myriads  that  tyrant  has  slain, — 
Cry,  "  God  speed  the  right,"  and  **  try,  try  again." 

We  know  that  amidst  us  this  tyrant  doth  stand. 
We  see  the  dark  blight  he  hath  thrown  o'er  our  land ; 
Of  brightest  hopes  blasted,  and  lives  spent  in  vain. 
With  sorrow  we  think,  and  **  try,  try  again.*' 

The  oppressed  and  the  bondsman  we  fight  to  set  free. 
And  the  day  shall  soon  dawn  when  slav'ry  must  flee ; 
And  bravely  we  struggle  to  break  every  chain. 
And  though  oft  defeated,  we  '11  "  try,  try  again." 

Oh  !  think  how  the  brave  in  the  dark  days  of  old, 
Dared  the  flames  and  the  torture  their  faith  to  uphold ; 
And  gather  fresh  courage  to  shout  the  glad  strain, 
Though  often  defeated,  we'll  yet  "try  again." 


THE  GBEATNESS  OF  OUB  WORE. 

By  the  Bey.  A.  HANNAY. 

1.  Our  work  is  great  in  its  political  aspect.    It  ooncernB  the 
purity  and  strength  of  our  national  life  ;  it  is  a  high  service  of 
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patriotisiiL  No  nation  whose  sons  are  debased  by  vice,  can  be 
permanentlj  great.  This  is  the  verdict  of  reason.  Rectitude, 
parity,  8elf«<K)ntrol,  love,  are  seen  to  be  necessary  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  individual ;  and  the  same  force  must  be  held 
necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  great  nationality.  It  is  the 
lesson  of  history.  Great  nations  have  sprung  up ;  they  have 
aggrandised  themselves;  they  have  seized  with  sudden  and 
rapacious  clutch  all  the  elements  of  supposed  strength  which 
lay  within  their  reach ;  they  have  wielded  a  vast  power,  and 
shone  with  an  exceeding  glory  for  a  time ;  and  yet,  after  a 
brief  season  of  pomp,  their  bright  crown  has  been  cast  to  the 
dust;  men  of  learning  and  leisure  have  written  the  story  of  their 
decline  and  fall,  and  curious  pilgrims  from  new-born  nations 
have  mused  and  made  sketches  amid  the  ruins  of  their  collapsed 
(civilization.  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Home,  Islam,  Spain ;— these 
vera  once  names  to  conjure  with,  and  what  are  they  now  ? 
ypecting  memorials  of  spent  strength  and  fallen  greatness, 
Fhe  reason  ?  Is  natnral  life  subject  to  the  same  law  of  mor- 
ality as  individual  life  ?  No ;  there  is  no  natural  death  of  nations^ 
Stations  die  by  the  rebound  of  their  own  unrighteous  deeds. 
Phey  die  when  their  sons  cease  to  be  courageous  and  brave ; 
^hen  self-denial  gives  place  to  luxury ;  when  the  family  retreat 
3  desecrated  by  vice,  and  when  public  virtue  is  trampled  upon 
Q  the  base  competitions  of  self-seeking,  or  the  brutal  indulgen* 
es  of  lust.  Nations  have  their  mortal  diseases  in  the  forms  of 
aperstition,  slavery,  the  spirit  of  conquest,  ignorance,  luxury, 
nd  vice.  Some  nations  have  succumbed  under  one  of  these 
iseases,  and  some  under  another,  or  under  a  complication  of  the 
ithers.  Our  own  beloved  fatherland  is  threatened.  We  have 
k  great  history, — there  is  none  greater.  We  have  been  great 
n  war,  great  in  our  manifold  industry,  great  in  the  enter- 
prises of  commerce  and  science,  great  in  the  manliness  with 
»hieh  we  have  welcomed  liberal  ideas,  and  adapted  our  institu- 
tions  to  them,  great  in  generous  sympathy  with  freedom  all  the 
worid  over,  and  great  in  a  certain  grave,  intelligent,  and  earnest 
wligiousness.  At  present  we  are  great  in  wealth,  intelligence, 
internal  political  coherence,  and  outward  political  influence ; 
wd  those  among  ourselves  who  cast  the  horoscope  of  Britain 
tod  the  Anglo-Saxons,  paint  a  yet  greater  future.  God  grant 
the  fulfilment  of  their  prediction !  But  I  am  not  without  my 
fan.  Not  to  refer  to  other  causes  which  threaten  national 
decadence,  the  leprosy  of  vice  is  too  rife  within  our  bordeia,  to 
•Dow  of  absolute  conMence  with  regard  to  the  future,     TVie 
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emasculating  Tirns  of  luxury  is  in  the  veins  «f  tlie  nation,  and 
that  spedfic  form  of  it  with  which  we  are  leagued  to  do  battle 
— drunkeness  to  wit — is  so  prevalent,  as  to  be,  to  observing 
foreigners,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  our  nationsd 
character.  At  present  we  are  weak  as  a  nation,  compared  witb 
what  we  would  be  if  sobriety  were  a  universal  yirtue  among  twr. 
Drunkenness  holds  some  of  our  ifinest  minds  in  thrall.  Commerce^ 
literature,  art,  science,  religion, — ^all  would  receive  an  impulse^ 
if  these  minds  were  emancipated.  Whole  -classes  of  the  people^ 
instead  of  adding  to  the  national  strength,  become  burdens  upon 
the  other  classes,  and  those  rescources  and  energies  of  the  nation, 
which  might  bo  devoted  to  the  consolidation  of  its  parts  and  to 
4he  building  of  it  up  in  strength  and  beauty,  are  needed  to  hoM 
vice  in  check,  and  to  repair  the  waste  of  its  morbid  action  in  the 
body  politic.  And  of  the  future  we  can  only  Judge  by  the 
present.  The  next  age  will  be  what  this  age  makes  it.  The 
harvest  which  our  sons  will  gather  will  be  from  the  seed  which 
we  sow.  If  this  national  drunkenness  continues,  we  shall  barve 
within  our  borders,  generation  after  generation,  an  ever-widen* 
ing  area  of  social  misery,  physical  decrepitude,  intellectual  fee- 
bleness, and  moral  sterility.  Nor  can  this  process  long  go  en 
without  laying  Britain^s  glory  in  the  dust.  She  will  bie  ontnat 
in  the  race  of  nations.  Lusty  competitors  will  first  overtake, 
and  then  distance  her.  Corruption  will  sap  her  noble  institu- 
tions, and  her  Titanic  strength  will  become  as  the  weakness  ef 
a  man  in  dotage.  Then  will  it  fall  to  history  once  more  to  r^ai 
the  lesson  to  the  ages,  that  no  nation  can  persist  in  wrong-doing, 
and  continue  to  be  great.  Britain,  she  will  add,  had  all  the 
elements  of  greatness,  and  she  had  great  opportunities,  but  she 
allowed  drunkeness  to  prey  upon  her  vitals,  and  so  she  died. 

This,  then,  sirs,  is  our  great  work.  We  would  cast  beyond 
our  borders  the  evil  which  already  enfeebles,  and  which  threatens 
to  destroy  us.  The  very  attempt  is  great ;  it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
patriotism.  We  make  no  claim  to  have  our  names  placed  on 
the  roll  of  patriots.  Too  well  do  we  know  that  patriotism  of 
the  type  which  appeal's  among  moral  reformers — the  patriotism 
which  seeks  to  promote  the  moral  strength  of  a  nation,  as  ^e 
cause  of  aU  other  kinds  of  strength,  is  as  yet  but  little  under- 
stood. The  great  warrior,  the  fluent,  eloquent  demagogue^ 
is  still  the  idol  of  the  people.  The  moral  reformer  is  more 
likely,  beyond  a  certain  select  circle,  to  be  sneered  at  as  a  puri- 
tan, then  hailed  aS  a  benefactor.  But  the  verdicts  of  the  present 
are  not  without  appeaU    There  Is  a  time  coming,  even  on  this 
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itde  the  Great  Assise^  when  in  tlds  matt^  as  in  dmny  others, 

the  lut  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last.    'Meanwhile  we  can  do 

oar  work,  sustained  by  the  conciousaess  of  the  patriotism  which 

inspires  our  efibrts ;  and  I  do  verily  believe  that  in  this  temper- 

anee  movement  of  onrs,  there  are  means  of  making  reputations 

iecpaiariotiBin  fi)r  men  of  firm  will,  deep  convictions,  vigorotas 

idiid,  and*  self-denying  efibrt ;  men,  who,  not  thinking  of  making 

a  reputation,  will  work  in  a  real,  honest,  ntanly  way  for  the 

-ademption  of  their  country  from  drunkenness ;  there  are  means, 

1  believe,  of  making  for  such  men  reputations  for  patriotism, 

whidh  will  shine -as  bright  as  any,  and  brighter  than  most,  in 

l&el^jitu^  of  our  country. 

^.  But  :oar  woi^  is  great  in  what  it  proposes  to  do  for  indl- 
vidnals.  Most  conspicuous  among  the  objects  of  our  solicitude 
—bat  for  whom  our  organizations  and  efltorts  would  never  haVe 
been'thonght  of— is  the  drunkard.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  great 
vori:  to  make  a  drtinkard  a  sober  man.  It  is  not  merely  that 
70a  bring  the  hue  of  health  to  his  cheek,  and  the  energy  and 
gravity  of  manliness  to  his  gait,  and  peace,  plenty,  and  cheer- 
fcloesB  to  his  home.  These  are  all  great  works.  He  who 
iMQmpHshes  any  one  xj£  these  is  entitled  to  apply  to  himself 
Ndiemiah's  language.  But  there  is  a  greater 'work  than  any  of 
tee.  The  drunkard  is  the  slave  of  appetite.  TTiere  is  utter 
derangement  and  disorder  in  the  sphere  of  his  moral  life.  His 
will  is  enfeebled  by  indulgence.  He  is  not  free  to  act  according 
to  his  own  convictions  of  what  is  right  and  good.  Think  you 
to  that  bloated  and  staggering  ^ing,  at  which  fools  laugh, 
bi8  no  aspirations  a^r  a  manlier  life?  Think  you  he 
Ms  not  his  degradation?  -Ah!  in  many  a  dark,  horrible 
hour  he  curses  the  imperious  lust  which  holds  him  in  bondage. 
hi  many  an  hour,  which  some  gleam  of  hope  has  gilded,  he  rises 
OBtof  the  slush  in  which  he  has  been  wallowing,  and  resolves 
to  bid  defiance  to  his  enslaver.  But  this  virtuous  purpose 
exhaasts  his  resolution,  and  he  falls  back  weak  and  subject  as 
before.  He  is  a  slave.  The  menial  appetite,  rules  in  the 
^d(»n  of  his  moral  life.  Now,  to  take  that  abject  and  pitiable 
thing,  and  make  a  free,  strong  man  of  it,  is  not  that  a  great 
work?  And  that,  sirs,  is  our  work.  Many  a  man  now  walks 
«»ng  his  felloMrs  with  an  air  of  modest  strength,  conscious 
still  of  the  cravings  of  appetite,  nor  indisposed  to  give  them 
legitimate  indulgence — finr  appetite  is,  after  all,  as  truly  a  divine 
endowment  as  conscience — but  moderating  them  by  the  firm 
band  of  mend  reason — a.  free  man  now  ruler  in  the  kingdoTa  o( 
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his  own  life — who  can  say  to  his  appetites,  as  to  senrants,  "60^'' 
and  they  go,  *^  Comei"  and  they  come.  We  approached  that 
man  in  his  degradation ;  we  found  him  heartless  and  hopeless* 
Others  had  been  there  before  us.  They  had  attempted  to  shame, 
or  command,  or  bribe,  or  bind  him  to  effort  after  self-reeoverj, 
and  they  had  left  him  themselves  disgusted,  and  the  poor  object 
of  their  disgust,  despairing.  But  our  sympathy  touched  his 
heart ;  our  hope  with  regard  to  him,  bred  hope  in  his  heart 
with  regard  to  himself;  our  fellowship  with  him  in  the  absti* 
nence  we  recommended  to  him,  gave  him  strength  in  the  hovr 
of  his  fiery  trial;  and  now  he  stands  erect,  free,  and  the  helper 
of  others!  We  have  sometimes  been  tauntingly  asked — and 
that,  too,  to  our  surprise,  by  temperance  reformers  of  a  certain 
class — what  our  movement  has  effected  ?  We  point  to  trophies 
like  this,  and  there  are  many  such ;  and  we  venture  ask  our 
questioners.  What  other  scheme  of  temperance  reform  can  poiat 
to  such  tr(^hies — men  redeemed  from  moral  slavery  to  self'>eom» 
trol?  The  same  question  substantially  is  sometimes  put  in  the 
interests  of  the  gospeL  And  those  who  put  it,  add — you  have 
made  certain  who  were  drunkards  to  be  sober  men,  but  that  is  att. 
Well !  be  it  so.  It  is  more  than  all  other  schemes,  the  agencies  of 
the  Church  included,  did  for  the  same  persons.  It  is  with  no 
good  grace  that  those  who  have  failed  to  make  the  drunkard  even 
sober,  taunt  us  with  having  done  no  more  for  him  than  to  mal^ 
him  sober.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  we  have  done  no  more  for 
the  drunkard  than  to  make  him  a  sober  man.  We  have  taught 
him  self-control ;  we  have  brought  back  the  light,  and  life,  and 
energies  of  hope,  into  a  despairing  heart ;  we  have  taught  a 
crouching  creature,  who  had  learned  to  despise  himself,  to  feel 
that  his  is  a  great  nature  still,  and  to  stand  up  with  a  strcmg 
pulse  of  self-respect  throbbing  in  him ;  we  have  brought  him  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  virtue  and  human  sympathy ;  we  have 
given  him  a  glimpse  and  a  taste  of  joys,  deeper,  purer,  fuller, 
than  those  of  vice  or  sense.  It  was  a  great  work  to  make  him 
a  sober  man,  but  this  is  a  greater  work,  and  it  is  a  work  for 
which  the  temperance  movement  is  very  dear  to  me.  We 
sometimes  hear,  we  often  hear,  of  reformed  drunkards  going  to 
the  church,  and  becoming,  under  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
partakers  of  the  regenerate  life ;  and  these  two  things  are  men- 
tioned as  isolated  facts.  First,  they  became  total  abstainers^ 
and,  secondly,  they  became  Christians.  But  they  are  not 
isolated  facts ;  they  are  two  stages  in  one  great  spiritual  change. 
I  verily  believe  that  God  is  in  our  day  working  largely  for  the 
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spiritual  conversion  of  men  through  our  total  abstinence  societies 
in  the  way  of  preparing  many  to  receive  the  gospel,  who  would 
not,  and  could  not  otherwise  have  been  prepared.  I  say  it  is  a 
great  work  to  make  a  drunkard  a  sober  man ;  but  we  do  even  a 
greater  work  than  this — we  restore  to  the  drunkard,  reformed  on 
our  method,  elements  of  character  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  are  conditions  favourable  to  the  decisive  operation  of 
those  influences  which  go  to  produce  a  higher  life;  and  even  the 
highest  life  of  all — ^the  life  of  a  humble  and  earnest  Christian. 

But  the  drunkard  is  not  the  only  object  of  our  solicitude.  We 
embrace  also,  within  the  sweep  of  our  reformatory  operations, 
the  deluded  multitude  who  suffer  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  less  manifestly  and  in  a  less  degree.  We  have  amission 
to  moderate  drinkers  as  well  as  to  drunkards.  It  may  be  said 
it  is  no  great  work  to  persuade  a  man  who  never  drinks  to 
excess  utterly  to  abandon  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  But 
I  venture  think  that  the  work  is,  in  most  cases,  greater  than  it 
seems.  It  is  a  salutary  and  often  much-needed  discipline.  I 
have  been  told  by  men,  who  were  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth, 
who  had  been  induced  to  abandon  their  moderate  indulgence, 
tiiat  they  might  qualify  themselves  to  act  as  helpers  of  the 
drunkard,  that  they  felt  deeply  grateful  on  their  own  account 
that  the  agencies  of  our  movement  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  They  found  that  total  abstinence  involved  a  sorer 
struggle  than  they  had  anticipated.  They  had  scarcely  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  struggle  until  they  felt  that  their  moral 
lives  needed  this  discipline.  From  being  a  question  of  benevo- 
lent concern  for  the  deliverance  of  the  fallen,  it  presently  became 
a  question  of  their  own  moral  strength.  We  believe  that  no 
man  can  habitually  use  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage, 
though  in  moderate  quantities,  without  being  injured.  Not  to 
speak  of  their  interference  with  bodily  functions,  their  tendency 
is  to  fret  the  temper,  to  blear  the  eye  of  reason,  to  disable  the 
mind  for  concentration  and  meditativeness,  to  pamper  the 
appetites  and  stimulate  the  passions.  They  are  unfavourable 
to  all  kinds  of  manly  growth,  and  to  that  equanimity  which  is 
80  necessary  to  the  peace  and  beauty  of  home  life,  and  to .  kind- 
liness and  profitableness  in  one's  social  relations.  I  believe  it  is 
a  great  work  of  national  education,  in  the  highest  sense,  to 
which  we  have  committed  ourselves.  It  is  a  work  from  which 
the  most  beneficent  result  must  issue  in  the  sphere  of  moral 
*nd  spiritual  life.  It  is  a  discipline  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
omr  Belf4enying  religion;  a  discipVme  which,  as  it  does  its  -wotVl, 
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cannot  fail  to  give  to  that  religion  a  purer  and  nobler  practical 
development.  If  we  shall  succeed  in  putting  down  the  mode- 
rate use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  beverages,  we  shall  accom* 
plish,  "a  great  work"  within  the  proper  sphere  of  temperate 
life,  in  elevating  the  tone  of  moral  feeling,  in  checking  the 
insidious  and  enervating  progress  of  luxury,  in  promoting  a 
manly,  reasoning,  and  self-denying  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
orthers,  and  in  making  the  Christians  of  the  time  more  Christ* 
like.  It  is  a  poor  narrow  view  of  our  work  which  regards  it 
merely  as  a  promotion  of  temperance :  it  is  a  subtle,  pervasive, 
educational  force,  which,  as  it  spreads,  will  touch  the  higher 
life  of  the  nation  at  every  point. 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  my  subject  without  refering, 
in  a  sentence  or  two,  to  the  bearing  of  our  work  upon  the 
young.  J  rejoice  exceedingly  that  men  among  us,  who  are  not 
likely  to  waver  in  their  purpose,  have  lately  given  special  atten- 
to  this  department.  May  God  bless  and  direct  them  in  their 
efforts  to  protect  our  rising  youth  from  the  prevailing  contamina- 
tion !  You  do  a  great  work  for  a  youth  when  you  keep  him 
from  entering  into  the  associations  which  our  drinking  usages 
have  gathered  about  them  ;  when  you  teach  him  to  bear  himself 
vigilantly  amid  the  hidden  snares  of  social  life,  when  you  help 
him  to  stand  upon  his  own  convictions  against  the  persuasion 
of  friends  and  t^le  banter  of  companions.  There  are  few  better 
preparations  than  this,  not  merely  for  the  temptations  with 
which  our  drinking  usages  surround  our  youth,  but  for  all  the 
work  and  trials  of  life.  If  our  movement  could  take  up  but  one 
generation  of  our  youth,  train  them  to  an  intelligent  adoption  of 
our  principles,  and  carry  them  through  the  conflict  of,  their  earlier 
years  with  the  prejudices  and  the  habits  of  their  senlors,^  it 
would  give  to  our  country  a  generation  of  men  who  would  make 
her  name  greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  They  would  not 
merely  be  temperate  men,  they  would,  as  a  rule,  be  men  of  a 
clear  head,  and  a  firm  will,  and  a  pure  life — ^worthy  children  of  a 
great  movement,  and  certain  to  be  the  fathers  of  some  movement 
greater  still, 

PHIZES. 

The  Committee  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  offer  Three  Prizes, 

ONE  OF  ONE  GUINEA, 

AKD 

TWO  OF  HALF-A-GUINEA  EACH, 
for  the  Three  best  Eecitations  or  Dialogues,  suitable  for  Bands 
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of  Hope.  The  adjudicatOFS  to  be  appointed  by  ihe  EQitor  of 
ist  Bai^  cf  Hope  Record.  The  rejected  as  well  as  accepted 
MS8.  to  be  the  property  of  the  Union.  The  productions  to  be 
in  Prose  or  Verse*     Open  to  aH. 

DIRECTIONS. 

All  MSS.  to  be  sent  in  by  the  30th  of  September,  directed  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Record,  87,  Queen  Square,  London.     W.C. 

Each  MS.  to  bear  at  its  head  a  motto,  and  a  sealed  letter  to 
be  enclosed,  stating  the  name  and  address  of  competitor. 

The  sealed  letters  Tvill  remain  closed  till  after  the  adjudication. 

The  result  will  be  stated  in  the  November  number. 

Frederic  James  Edwards,  Abingdon,  Berks,  has  obtained 
the  Editor's  Prize  Bible. 


PaETBT, 

FOB  RECITATION  FOB  BANDS  OF  HOPE. 


EVERMORE. 

I  beheld  a  golden  portal  in  the  visions  of  my  slumber. 

And  through  it  streamed  the  radiance  of  a  never-setting  day; 
While  angels  tall  and  beautiful,  and  countless  without  number. 
Were  giving  gladsome  greeting  tp  all  who  came  that  way ; 
And  the  gates  for  ever  swinging, 
Made  no  grating,  no  harsh  ringing, 
Melodious  as  the  sin^ng 
Of  one  that  wet  More ; 
And  I  heard  a  chorus  swelling 
Grand  beyond  a;  mortaPs  telling, 
And  the  burden  of  that  chorus 
Was  Hope's  glad' word,  Igvermoret 

And  as  I  gazed  and  listened,  came  a  slave  all  worn  and  weary, 
His  fetter-links  blood -crusted,  hi§  dark  ^in  clammy  damp, 
His  sunken  eye  gleamed  wildly,  tejling  tales  of  horror  dreary, 
Of  toilsome  strugglings  through  the  night  amid  the  fever  swamp, 
Ere  the  eye  had  time  for  winking, 
Ere  the  mind  had  time  for  thinking, 
A  bright  angel  raised  the  sinking, 
Wretch,;  aftd  off  hi&  fetters  tore ; 
Then  I  beairdf  the  chorus  swelling 
Grand,  heypad  a, mortal's  telHng, 
**Pass,'  brother,. through  our  portald^- 
Tbou  *rt  a  Freeman  Gvennore.''* 
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And  as  I  gazed  and  listened,  came  a  mother  wildlj  weeping, 

"  I  have  lost  my  hopes  for  er'er — one  by  one  they  went  away ; 
My  children  and  their  father,  the  cold  grave  hath  in  its  keepings 
Life  is  one  long  lamentation,  I  know  no  night  nor  day." 
Then  the  angel  softly  speaking — 
"  Stay,  sister,  stay  thy  shrieking. 
Thou  shalt  find  those  thou  art  seeking 

Beyond  that  golden  door  ;** 
Then  I  heard  the  chorus  swelling 
Grand  beyond  a  mortal's  telling, 
"  Thy  children  and  their  father 
Shall  be  with  thee  evermore.** 

And  as  I  gazed  and  listened,  came  one  whom  desolation 

Had  driven  like  a  helmless  bark  from  infancy's  bright  land ; 
Who  ne'er  had  met  a  kindly  look — poor  outcast  of  creation, 
Who  never  heard  a  kindly  word,  nor  grasped  a  friendly  hand. 
**  Enter  in,  no  longer  fear  thee, 
Myriad  friends  are  there  to  cheer  thee — 
Friends  always  to  be  near  thee. 

There  no  sorrow  sad  and  sore  ;'* 
Then  I  heard  the  chorus  swelling. 
Grand  beyond  a  mortal's  telling, 

"  Enter  brother,  thine  are  friendship. 
Love,  and  gladness,  evermore.** 

And  as  I  gazed  and  listened,  came  a  cold  blue-footed  maiden. 

With  cheeks  of  ashen  whiteness,  eyes  filled  with  lurid  light ; 
Her  body  bent  with  sickness,  her  lone  heart  heavy  laden — 

Her  house  had  been  the  roofless  street,  her  day  had  been  the 
night. 

First  wept  the  angel  sadly, 

Then  smiled  the  angel  gladly. 

And  caught  the  maiden  madly 

Rushing  from  the  golden  door ; 
Then  I  heard  the  chorus  swelling 
Grand  beyopd  a  mortal's  telling, 

"  Enter,  sister,  thou  art  pure,  and 

Thou  art  sinless  evermore.'* 

I  saw  the  toiler  enter,  to  rest  for  age  from  labour. 

The  weary-hearted  exile  therein  found  his  native  land ; 

Beggar  there  could  greet  King  as  an  equal  and  a  neighbour — 
The  crown  had  left  the  kingly  brow,  the  staff  the  beggar's  hand. 
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And  the  gate  for  ever  swinging, 
Made  no  grating,  no  harsh  ringing. 
Melodious  as  the  singing. 

Of  one  that  we  adore ; 
And  the  chorus  still  was  swelling 
Grand  beyond  a  mortal's  telling. 

While  the  vision  faded  from  me, 

With  the  glad  word,  **  Evermore  !*' 

Edinburgh  Guardian, 


A  GOOD  EXAMPLE  FOB  TOlTNa  MEN. 

3  Sunday  morning  the  Superintendent  of  the  Adult  School 
rem  Street,  Birmingham,  distributed  amongst  the  scholars 
British  Workman  Almanack,'*  It  was  illustrated  by 
woodcuts  of  a  superior  character;  one  of  these  represented 
ig  man,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  just  entering  a  room 
applied  with  books,  where  was  another  young  man,  sitting 
ible  reading.  In  one  of  the  classes,  the  teacher  remarked 
le  young  man  with  the  cigar  might  be  intended  for  one  of 
Lolars,  who  was  not  present  that  morning,  and  who  was 
I  to*"  be  very  fond  of  smoking.  Seeing  that  there  was 
ription  of  the  scene  below  the  picture,  one  of  the  scholars 
the  teacher  to  read  it.  It  appeared  that  two  young  men, 
dad  formerly  been  companions,  had  been  separated  for 
ame ;  one  had  been  induced  to  seek  the  company  of  those 
looght  only  of  the  pleasures  of  the  present  moment,  and  was 
f  the  excitement  of  theatres  and  saloons,  and  had  indulged 
)king  cigars  and  tobacco.  The  other  had  devoted  himself 
rary  and  scientific  pursuits ;  he  had  been  determined  to 
p  a  stock  of  useful  information,  and  had  expended  his 
money  in  books.  These  were  the  companions  whose 
ig  was  represented  in  the  engraving, 
er  reading  the  narrative,  the  teacher  made  some  remarks 
nning  the  practice  of  smoking,  and  asked  the  young  men 
rere  around  him  if  any  of  them  smoked.  Two  or  three 
i  they  smoked  a  little.  The  teacher  said  if  any  of  the 
rs  were  willing  to  leave  off  the  use  of  tobacco,  that  he 
take  charge  of  their  savings,  and  add  interest  at  the  end 
year.  One  of  the  scholars,  rather  older  than  the  rest, 
e  calculated  that  he  spent  sixpence  a  week,  and  he  should 
>  deposit  that  sum  weekly.  A  bargain  was  made,  that  \t 
^holarstook  to  the  use  of  tobacco  during  the  next  tweVve- 
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months,  that  the  deposits  were  to  be  forfeited  and  pliiced  in  the 
charity  box  belonging  to  the  class. 

The  scholar  brought  his  tobacco-sixpence  yery  regularly. 
He  lived  at  Hockley,  and  was  several  times  prevented  from 
going  to  Severn  Street  at  such  an  early  hour — for  the  school 
there  opens  at  half-past  seven  on  Sunday  mornings ;  whenever 
he  did  miss,  he  always  brought  his  tobacco-money  the  next 
week.  He  soon  reported  that  he  felt  a  great  deal  more  com- 
fortable; that  he  could  enjoy  reading  at  home  and  learning 
at  school  much  better  than  formerly.  December  came  round, 
and  he  was  desirous  of  procuring  some  comforts  for  Christ- 
mas. He  told  his  teacher  that  he  should  like  to  settle  up. 
An  evening  was  appointed,  and  he  came  to  receive  the  money. 
He  had  paid  6d.  a  week  for  fifty  weeks ;  there  was  interest  Is.' 
3d.,  and  a  bonus  besides  of  Is.  3d.,  making  £1  7s.  6d ;  this  was 
handed  to  him  over  the  table,  when  he  promptly  returned  2s,y 
saying,  '^  Teacher,  I  have  already  felt  a  benefit  from  learing  cfff 
tobacco,  far  beyond  receiving  this  money.  I  feel  very  thankflslr 
to  the  Almighty  that  He  has  enabled  me  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion so  often  before  me.  I  feel  also  very  gratefiil  to  you,  far- 
encouraging  me  to  leave  off  smoking ;  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  wtUt' 
take  these  two  shillings,  and  buy  Testaments,  and  give  them  tD- 
those  who  have  none." 

His  offer  was  accepted,  ^nd  a  request  was  made  that  he. 
would  furnish  a  list  of  the  goods  he  purchased  witk  the-* 
£1  5s.  6d.,  so  that  a  comparison  might  be  made  between  the: 
profit  of  saving  and  the  loss  by  smoking.  In  a  few  days  he* 
called  with  thia  memorandun : 

Paidfor.Hat £0    7    6 

„       Trousers 0  12    0 

Spleing  and  Heeling  Bootst  • . , .     0>    S    6 
Groloshe& 0    2    6 


£15    6 

Reader)— rif  you  are  in  the  habit  of  smoking^  reflect  upomthe' 
loss  you. suffer  by  the  expenditure  of  your  money  on  a  uself^fSr 
gratification ;  reflect  on  the  loss  of  mental  power  it  inv»lve%- 
Your  pipe  or  cigar  may.  soothe  Uie  brain ;  but  it  prevents^;  thfl^ 
fall  exercise  of  those  faculties  God  has  giv^en  to  mankind  qfe^i^ 
it  p2;9motes, upclea^  habita  in  the  workshop  ajid  at  home;  ^ 
teaches  an  injurious  habit  to  those  who  arei  younger^  and  whf^' 
if'they  .begin  the  habit  earlier  in  life^  will  be;  still  mora  itS; 
slaves  .in  riper  years.     Leave  off,  then,  ypu|r  pip^pv  cigar;: 
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VOL  will  feel  a  satisfaction  in  the  result,  and  may,  like  the  man 
imed  to  in  ^is  narrative,  enjojr  the  pleasure  of  doing  good 
D  others. 


MAN'S  PROPER  DRINK 

By  J.  BRADFORD  SAX. 

Man  is  so  constituted  that  he  requires  daily  liquid  supplies, 
18  well  as  solid  aliment.  No  substance  in  the  ivorld  but  water 
am  possibly  answer  or  supply  the  natural  demands  of  the 
QTBtem  for  drink.  Water  taken  into  the  stomach  is  absorbed 
nto  the  general  circulation,  but  it  is  never  assimilated.  It 
icsrves  to  give  fluidity  to  the  blood,  to  supply  the  aqueous  portion 
*(  the  secretions,  excretion^,  &c.  No  other  fluid  will  answer 
his  purpose ;  consequently  no  substances,  except  such  as  con- 
im  water,  can  answer  the  purposes  of  drink.  As  a  general 
iw^  foreign  substances  artiflcLally  mixed  with  water  make 
enncious  drinks. 

ITotnirithstanding  man  requires  daily  supplies  of  water,  yet 
IB  quaiitity,  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition  of  the  body,  and 
jujg^  correct  diet  and  regimen,  is  very  small ;  not  more  than. 
in  be  abundantly  supplied,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  by 
le  juices  of  those  fruits  and  succulent  vegetables  which  he 
Qght  to  eat  as  a  part  of  his  daily  meals.  Nor  need  or  ought 
le  quantity  of  these  to  be  large.  If  our  habits  are  correct,  wo 
uU  feel  thirst  only  when  the  system  really  needs  water.  A 
9a]l  quantity  of  ripe  fruit,  taken  with  our  meals^  will  then 
eep  the  system  abundantly  supplied  with  moisture,  and, 
j(pept  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  prevent  our  ever 
ijsipg  thirsty. 

in  his  lectures^  ^v,.  (prr^ham  says  : — "  If  the  dietetic  and  all 
Hbfij^  habits  and  circiimstanqes  of  man  wer/^  truly  natural  and 
IB  Btric^  accordance  with  the  law;s  of  his  nature,  he  would  very 
fiddom  require  drink,  and  therefore  very  rarely  experience 
idi)Bt  The  fruits  and  succulent  vegetables  which  entered  into 
us  diet  would  afford  all  the  aqueous  matter  that  his  vital 
eonomy  requires ;  and  this  would  always  be  of  the  purest  and 
loet,  salutary  kind.  Besides,  being  introduced  in  such  a  form, 
le  stomach  would  never  be  inundated  by  a  flood  of  water  at 
Qoe,  but  would  receive  it  more  gradually,  and  in  a  manner 
setter  adapted  to  the  action  of  its  absorbent  and  receiving 
meiB.  So  that,  by  this  means,  the  system  would  be  secured 
3m  improper  quantities  and  qualities  of  fluid,  and  the  sexv&e  o^ 
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thirst  would  never  be  depraved,  nor  its  integrity  impaired. 
Many  individuals  in  the  United  States  have  so  regulated  their 
dietetic  habits,  as  to  be  able  to  live  without  taking  any  kind  of 
drink  or  feeling  thirst  for  the  space  of  three,  four,  and  six 
months ;  and  these  have  invariably  found  that  their  health  was, 
in  every  respect  more  perfect  at  such  times,  than  when  they 
frequently  experienced  thirst,  and  drank  even  pure  water.  By 
deviations  from  the  strict  line  of  physiological  rectitude,  how- 
ever, in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  and  drink,  and  other 
errors  of  voluntary  habits,  the  actual  demands  of  the  vital 
economy  for  pure  water  are  increased,  and  the  integrity  of 
thirst  as  a  natural  instinct  is  always  more  or  less  impaired." 

The  experience  of  the  author  perfectly  corresponds  with  that 
of  those  mentioned  in  the  above  extract.  While  he  followed 
the  common  dietetic  and  other  habits  of  the  Americans,  before 
he  adopted  a  true  physiological  diet  and  regimen,  he  was  in  the 
practice,  and  had  been  for  years,  of  drinking  immense  quantities 
of  water.  He  was  constantly,  winter  and  summer,  night  and 
day,  afflicted  with  a  tormenting  thirst,  which  he  had  not  moral- 
power  sufficient  to  resist.  It  was  a  species  of  insanity,  and 
drinking  water  became  a  real  mania,  which  must  be  gratified  at 
whatever  hazard.  He  thought,  and  still  thinks,  that  abstinence 
from  water  for  a  single  day  would  have  produced  madness.  In 
the  summer  it  was  the  worst,  and  when  labouring  in  the  harvest 
field,  he  has  often  drunk  several  gallons  in  a  day.  The  stomach 
would  be  filled  and  kept  so  full  during  the  day,  that  it  would 
not  be  emptied  by  absorption  until  near  morning.  A  quart  at 
once  was  a  common  draught. 

After  he  adopted  a  correct  system  of  living,  and  without  any 
other  means  being  used,  this  thirst  entirely  left  him.  He  coyld 
now  work  through  the  hottest  day  in  July  without  being  thirsty 
hardly  at  all,  and  without  drinking  more  than  a  very  little  if 
any  fluid,  of  any  kind  whatever.  When  he  could  have  ripe 
fruit,  fresh,  to  eat  with  his  meals,  he  did  not  want  any  other 
drink.  He  has  been  for  eight  months  together  without  even 
once  tasting  of  any  kind  of  fluid  whatever  during  the  whole 
time,  or  ever  once  being  thirsty.  During  all  this  time  his 
health  has  been  perfect,  and  not  the  least  lack  of  water  in  the 
system  for  all  the  purposes  of  life  ;  not  even  excepting  perspira- 
tion and  renal  secretion. 

These  experiments,  as  well  as  everything  else,  go  to  provo 
that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  maxi.  ti^^^  ivot^  if  his  habit9 
are  correct,  drink  fluid.     A\\  t\xe  water  N^Vv^^^T%«i2L^«o>\3^ss!C 
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the  system  demand,  is  abundantly  supplied  by  the  fruits  which 
he  ought  daily  to  eat,  and  in  the  purest  and  most  proper  condi- 
tion possible.     This  is  as  nature  designed. 

Now  if  man  was  designed  and  constitutionally  adapted  to 
receiye  the  fluid  necessary  to  sustain  his  body  in  health,  in  the 
ibnn  of  fruits  and  succulent  vegetables,  as  he  beyond  question 
vas,  then  the  reception  of  it  in  any  other  form,  even  the  drinking 
of  pure  water,  is  to  some  extent  a  violation  of  Nature's  laws, 
and  therefore  injurious :  that  is,  it  would  be  better  to  receive  it 
IB  Nature  intended.  But  if  we  cannot  procure  fruit,  or  if  for 
ny  other  cause  the  wants  of  the  system  cannot  be  fully  supplied 
bjr  its  use,  then  pure  Water  is  the  next  best  drink  which  it  is 
possible  to  procure,  and  the  only  one  which  ever  ought  to  be 
ved  by  man.     It  should  be  pure  and  unadulterated. 

One  strong  objection  to  the  use  of  water  rather  than  fruit  to 
SDpply  the  demands  of  the  system  for  aqueous  matter,  is  the 
kiA,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure  water  perfectly 
pare,  or  free  from  deleterious  substances;  while  the  juices  of 
fruits  are  entirely  free  from  all  injurious  substances,  and  just 
18  Nature  prepared  them  for  our  drink.  The  beverages  which 
Nature  has  prepared  for  us  are  the  best  possible — are  precisely 
light — and  those  differing  from  them  in  any  respect  are,  of 
eoorse,  not  as  good.  In  Nature's  beverages — the  juices  of 
fruits — ^there  are  no  injurious  substances  mixed ;  while  every- 
tiiing  is  present  which  makes,  or  is  necessary  to  make  them 
perfect. 

Concerning  water,  most  of  that  which  is  used  for  drink,  or  at 
least  much  of  it,  is  too  impure  even  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
oar  clothes ;  what  do  you  say  to  its  fitness  for  drinking  ?  A 
large  proportion  of  our  wells  furnish  water  so  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  mineral  substances,  that  it  is  unfit  for  wash- 
ing;  it  is  called  hard  water,  and  rain-water  is  used  in  its  stead ; 
bat  it  is  drank  without  any  hesitation.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
the  mineral  matter  contained  in  several  quarts  of  this  water  can 
he  taken  into  the  general  circulation  of  the  human  system  daily 
far  years,  without  doing  any  injury  ?  It  is  irritating  and  offen- 
aive  to  the  delicate  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and 
most  of  necessity  be  constantly  doing  injury. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  if  hard  water  be  habitually  used  for 
washing  the  hands,  even  for  a  short  time,  the  skin  on  which  it 
•eta  BooD  loses  its  natural  softness  and  smoothness,  and  becomes 
^and  rough,  and  often  cracks  and  becomes  painfully  diseased. 
And  can  any  one  believe  that  a  fluid  which  produces  such  axi 
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effect  on  the  external  akin,  that  is  protected' by  a  horny  epider* 
mis  or  cuticle,  can  continually  come  ia  contact  with  the  moot 
delicate  nervous  and  other  tissues  of  the  vital  domain,  and  not 
injure  them  ?"  If  we  use  fruit  for  drink  in  the  room  of  wateTf 
and  so  regulate  our  habits  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  drinking 
we  shall  of  course  escape  the  evils  of  drinking  hard  water—the 
evil  of  introducing  daily  into  the  system  a  large  amount  of 
poisonous  mineral  matter. 

Again,  the  deleterious  influence  of  unhealthy  climates  and 
situations  is  known  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
badness  of  the  water  found  in  them.  It  is  a  kind  of  proTerb 
among  people,  that  if  the  water  is  good,  the  situation  is  healthj ; 
if  it  is  bad,  it  is  unhealthy.  K  we  are  in  a  situation  whel^  the 
water  is  bad,  and  are  under  the  necessity  of  drinking  several 
quarts  of  it  daily,  how  are  we  going  to  escape  this  deleterious 
influence  ?  But  if  we  make  fruit  supply  the  necessary  moiatme 
to  the  system,  and  so  regulate  our  habits  that  we  shall  not  be 
under  the  necessity  of  drinking  water,  we  can  live  in  an  mi* 
healthy  climate  or  situation  with  comparative  impunity,  -viA 
•escape  most  or  all  of  the  deleterious  influences  which  it  jb 
.supposed  to  exert. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  if  the  habits  are  truly  natdndy 
the  quantity  of  drink  required  by  man  will  be  small.  All  thai 
he  takes  more  than  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  system  require, 
is  evil,  and  necessarily  injurious.  If  more  be  taken  than  ia 
necessary,  the  absorbents  which  take  it  from  the  stomach,  and 
the  organs  which  excrete  it  from  the  system,  are  overtaxed. 
Vitality  is  wasted  thereby,  and  the  organs  debilitated  and 
prostrated,  and  finally  diseased.  The  action  of  the  stomach  is 
also  interrupted  and  deranged,  and  digestion  therefore  impaired. 
Dyspepsia  with  its  train  of  evils  follow.  If,  when  we  are  at 
work,  for  instance  on  a  summer  day,  we  drink  large  quantities 
of  water,  and  perspire  profusely,  the  vital  energy  necessary  to 
absorb  and  excrete  it  will  be  withdrawn  in  a  measure  from  the 
muscles,  and  therefore  make  them  less  able  to  perform  a  given 
amount  of  labour ;  while  the  additional  task  thus  put  upon  tiiie 
vital  machine  will  make  it  much  more — ^perhaps  painfully-^ 
fatigued  at  night,  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  So  far  from 
being  less  able  to  endure  the  heat,  we  shall  be  better  qualified 
to  endure  it,  as  experience  abundantly  proves. 

Whatever  produces  irritation  in  the  stomach  or  alimentary 
canal,  causes  morbid  thirst ;  remove  the  cause,  and  the  effect 
will  cease.     The  appetite  may  also  demand  huge  quantities  of 
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fipid  from  kabii,  when  the  vital  economy  does  not  need  it,  of 
-pvhapB  would  be  injared  by  it.  Break  the  habit,  and  this 
.vnaatiiral  appetite,  which  is. supposed  to  be  true  thirst,  will  be 
-•fweome.  The  appetite  for  drink  can  as  well  be  deprared  as 
.d»  appetite  for  food ;  and  in  point  of  &ct  the  deprarity  of  thirst 
JB  Almost  universal.  *'  YHien  thirst,  by  whatever  cause  produced, 
(ill  net  the  true  instinctive  demand  of  the  vital  economy  for 
water,  it  is  never  so  well  satisfied  with  water  as  with  some 
.Ululating  beyerage ;  and  when  such  beverages  are  used,  the 
.«nfle:6fihir8t:is  still  more  depraved;  and  in  exact  proportion 
to  the:  stimulating  and  intoxicating  power  of  those  beverages, 
4liid^the  freedom  with  which  they  are  used,  it  becomes  more 
.atd-JBiore  exclusively  a  demand  for  accustomed  stimulus,  and 
^Gnreopondently,  more  frequent  and  more  despotic  So  long  as 
4ie  dietetic  habits  of  mankind  are  greatly  at  variance  with  the 
fl^siolc^cal  laws  of  the  human  system,  therefore,  nothing  but 
•ecesgity  arising  from  the  want  of  means,  or  the  most  powerful 
■Boral  restraint,  continually  imposed  and  enforced,  can  keep  the 
nee  from  universal  drunkenness: — and  hence  the  melancholy 
ibet  that  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  species  until  now,  with 
the  occasional  exception  of  a  limited  and  brief  paroxysm  of 
-nferm,  the  human  world  hast  staggered  with  inebriation ;  and, 
«)  long  as  the  fixed  constitutional  laws  of  Nature  shall  remain, 
injBpite  of  all  the  efibrts  that  have  been  made  or  that  can  be 
made  to  choke  man  off  from  his  intoxicating  cup,  the  human 
vorld  will  continue  to  stagger  on,  unless  the  reformation  goes 
bejond  the  cup,  and  removes  the  deep  depravity  of  thirst.'* 

No  fiuid  should  be  taken  with  our  meals,  nor  until  digestion 
is  completed.  The  times  of  drinking,  if  we  drink  at  all,  should 
u  a  general  thing  be  regulated  with  as  much  precision  as  the 
times  of  eating ;  that  is,  they  should  be  at  the  same  hour  every 
day,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

"On  the  whole,  then,  in  regard  to  the  drink  of  man,  it  were 
Uit,  and  most  truly  natural,  if  his  dietetic  and  other  habits 
were  euch  that  the  demand  of  his  vital  economy  for  water  were 
My  answered  by  tlie  aqueous  juices  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  properly  compose  a  portion  of  his  food."  But  if  he  must 
have  drink,  let  it  be  pure  water,  not  warmer  than  the  blood, 
not  taken  with  the  meal  or  too  soon  after  eating,  nor  in  large 
quantities.  If  you  are  thirsty,  or  if  you  cannot  get  fruit,  take 
»  glass  of  pure  cold  water — rain-water  is  decidedly  the  best  of 
«^y  that  can  be  procured — some  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  before 
etthig,  or  three  or  four  hours  after.    Have  a  regular  houv  foT 
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drinking,  and  regulate  the  quantity  according  to  the  reU  * 
demands  of  the  system.  Nothing  hut  pure  water  should  erer  li 
he  drank.  Never  drink  for  pastime,  or  hecause  the  beTera^  * 
has  a  pleasant  taste,  but  solely  to  supply  the  legitimate  wants  " 
of  the  system.  Obtain  a  good  filter,  for  the  purpose  of  filterinj^  ' 
Tain-water,  and  you  can  always  have  water  almost  as  good  at  ■'[ 
distilled  water.  But  if  possible,  make  fruit  supply  the  systeBi  'j 
with  aqueous  matter.  ^ 

The  above  remarks  are  designed  to  apply  to  those  in  heattk.   , 
In  certain  conditions  of  disease,  very  copious  drinking  of  piM   ^ 
water  may  be  very  salutary,   and  often  necessary.     Indeed,  * 
internal  as  well  as  external  applications  of  cold  water  are  efll*..*' 
ployed  with  the  greatest  success  as  remedies  in  cases  of  diseasib  - 
and  promise  soon  to  supersede  all  other  remedies ;  but  still  it  te  ) 
best  to  remain  in  health,  by  obeying  the  organic  laws,  so  as  not   ' 
to  be  obliged  to  use  even  the  water-cure.     "An  ounce  of  pr^ 
ventive  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  let  the  cure  be  ever  ^  . 
valuable.     We  will  leave  this  application  of  water  to  the  phyri^ 
cian,  as  our  purpose  is  only  to  speak  of  the  laws  which  govern   ; 
the  system  in  a  state  of  health.     To  cure  disease,  it  is  frequent!^   ; 
necessary  to  take  a  certain  course,  which  would  not  be  salutary    ' 
. — at  least  not  the  best  course  to  pursue — in  health.     However 
salutary  copious  drinking  may  be  in  certain  diseases,  it  it 
certainly  not  necessary,  nor  best,  in  health.     But  in  health,  and 
with  correct  habits,  there  is  little  or  no  danger  in  this  directioni 
and  with  improper  habits,— especially  dietetic  habits,— -copious 
drinking,  at  proper  times,  may  mitigate  the  evil. 


INTEHESTINa  BEADINaS. 

Public  House  Clubs. — I  don*t  like  your  Club, hecause  it  meets 
at  a  Public-House.  The  Landlord  got  it  up,  and  the  Landlord  makes 
a  capital  thing  out  of  it;  it  is  a  real  **  Benefit*'  Club  to  him.  What 
does  the  first  Rule  of  the  «  Blue  Boar**  Club  say?  "That  this  Society 
do  meet  at  the  Blue  Boar  on  the  first  Saturday  in  every  month ;  that 
«yery  member  do  pay  ts.  3d.  to  the  box,  and  3d.  to  be  spent  for  tkt 
good  of  the  house.**  Now  we  all  know  what  "3d.  to  be  spent  for  the 
good  of  the  house*'  means.  It  means  3d.  for  a  pint  of  beer.  Yew 
may  say  that  you  don't  want  beer,  or  that  it  does  not  agree  with  you,  or 
that  )ou  can't  afford  to  spend  money  on  drink;  never  mind,  3J.  is  the 
rule,  and  3d.  you  must  pay,  not  for  your  own  good,  **but  for  good  of  the 
house."  Now  it  is  true,  you  can't  expect  to  have  a  room  to  meet  in,  and 
a  fire  for  nothing,  but  you  may  pay  too  high  even  for  a  good  arttcie. 
Look  here ;  twelve  threepences  make  3s.  Suppose  you  have  100  mem- 
bers, that  is,  100  times  3s.or£t5  a  year.    If  you  have  200  members, 
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brings  it  to  £30  a  year.  Ratlier  a  high  rent,  is  it  not,  for  the  hire  of  a 
wm  roomy  once  a  month,  even  when  some  bad  beer  is  added  to  it  ? 
,  But  this  is  not  all,  A  good  many  men  who  come  to  drink  the  Club's 
^newpenny-worthy  stay  to  drink  a  few  more  three-penny-worths  of  their 
if«b  A  fellow  who  would  not  otherwise  have  gone  near  the  "  Blue 
Boar"  at  all^  goes  just  to  pay  his  Club-money  and  drink  his  pint;  but 
tt thirsty  work  waiting  there  for  his  name  to  be  called,  and  his  week's 
i^BBi  are  in  his  breeches-pocket,  and  so  — *.  You  know  the  rest  a 
U  better  than  I  do. 

'  Ttee  are  some  other  ingenious  ways  invented,  for  putting  money  into 
Iki  Publican's  pocket.  As  for  instance,  **  Whenever  a  Steward  attends 
lava  member's  sick-pay  he  shall  be  allowed  a  pint  of  beer  for  his  trouble. 
Aid  when  any  member  or  member's  wife  dies,  the  Clerk  and  Steward 
AiH  be  allowed  2s.  6d.  as  spending  money  ;*'  that  is,  as  beer-money,  in 
pWn  English.  In  iact.  Beer  may  be  said  to  be  the  very  foundation  on 
wkiA  the  *^  Blue  Boar  "  Club  rests ;  it  can't  do  a  single  thing  without 
Bbct,  Beer,  Beer. 

Then  there  is  your  Feast-Day.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
oolhaTe  a  good  dinner,  (you  don't  get  one  too  often,  many  of  you,  more's 
■k^  pity !}  but  again  I  say,  you  may  pay  too  dear  for  your  whistle.  You 
piy  Ss.  each  out  of  your  own  pocket,  and  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  more  each  out  of 
tka  box.  Then  there  is  something  for  your  pretty  blue  cockade,  and 
iWDcUiing  more  for  flags,  and  a  nice  round  sum  for  the  band,  and  no  end 
Ear  eitra  beer :  to  this  you  must  add  two  days'  wages  (for  all  the  eating 
ud  drinking  can't  be  got  through  in  one  day), — I  leave  you  to  calculate 
Imnt  much  a  Club  of  200  members  spends  on  its  Feast.  And  the  worst 
ofitis,  that  the  day  never  ends  without  a  fearful  amount  of  drunkenness ; 
I  kaow  that  the  respectable  members  confess  that  it  is  so,  and  regret  it 
••  ■kodi  as  I  do. 

I  will  not  now  go  into  the  question  of  Women  s  Clubs.  I  will  only 
iiy,  that  if  I  were  a  labouring  man,  I  should  not  like  to  see  my  wife 
ladling  a  goose  of  herself,  by  tramping  about  the  Parish  with  a  lot  of 
other  women  and  a  band  of  music.  If  it  is  an  evil  for  men  to  meet  at 
^Public  House,  for  women  it  is  simply  an  abomination. — Penny  Post 
Migazine, 

HiALTH  OF  THB  Army.— ^Captain  Jervois,  Commandant  of  the  Mili- 

tvy  Convalescent  Establishment  at  Yarmouth,  has  delivered  a  lecture  at 

tW  United  Service  Institution  on  Recreation  as  a  means  of  health  for  the 

•my,  shewing  the  deterioration,  bodily  and  mental,  brought  on  by  want 

<f  safficient  occupation,  and  the  benefits  arising  from  rational  means  of 

ncnttion.    He  advocates  the  introduction  of  recreation-rooms  in  all  bar- 

neks,  hospitals  and  camps,  with  dominoes,  draughts,  chess,  billiards, 

lad  other  games,  excepting  cards,  and  in  these  rooms  he  would  allow 

tkemen  to  smoke  and  have  tea  and  coffee.    At  Hong-kong  in  1851, 

»d  at  Yarmouth  in  later  years,  he  has  found  the  most  favourable  results 

Mkm  from  o£fering  to  the  men  a  resource  which  many  were  prepared  to 

Mceptatonce,  and  which  many  others  preferred,  after  a  little  experience, 

ta  their  asoal  dissipations.  He  would  have  recreation-marquees  for  troops 


in  camp  at  home,  or  abroad  on  actiye  service;  and  aigaetf  that  thougb  tllii 
marquees  would  be  an  additional  burden,  there  wookl  be  a  cniinrirhilr 
andng  diminution  of  hospital  baggage.  The  Captain  shews,  motfedw, 
that  it  is  bad  economy  to  aim  at  producing  cheap  soldiers,  inasmnek  tf^ 
like  other  cheap  things,  they  soen  become  unserviceable; — Ckamknf* 
JowmaL  i 

Hope  foe  the  Hopeless. — One  of  those  wretched  creatuiee;  irfil4 
whom  to  be  drunk  is  the  rule  and  sober  the  exception,  knelt  in  a  kiMJ^ 
place,  and  lifting  up  his  shaking  hand  to  heaven,  said,-  '*  God,  if  yoaVWo 
God  at  all,  send  roe  to  hell  now,  for  I  am  tired  of  this  miserable  -lilir' 
He  waited  a  minute,  and  then  drew  a  knife  from  his  pocket  and  opiM' 
it,  then  holding  it  across  his  throat  with  one  hand,  he  again  raised  Wp^ 
other  hand,  and  in  his  impious  raving  cried,  '*  Do  you  call  yoarsdf  i^ 
God  ?     If  you  can  send  me  tu  hell,  why  dont  you  do  it  ?     If  you  wM* 
send  me,  I'll  send  myself  thete  1^  and  his  clutch  of  the  knife  waS'  tigkli<lF 
ened,  and  the  blade  pressed  against  his  throat,  when  he  heard  anappnid^ 
footstep,  and  in  tremulous  haste  closed  the  knife  and  put  it  in  his  pbcknV 
Wandering  on  in  his  misery,  seeking  a  place  where,  unintemiptsd  ly 
man,  he  might  consign  himself  to  perdition  which  the  tender  metcy'rfi 
God  refused,  he  stumbled  into  a  church,  for  it  was  a  Sabbath  night;  ntf^ 
the  Lord's  prayer  was  being  prayed.    *<  Lead  us  not  into  temptatiODjj^ 
fell  upon  his  ear.     Possessed  with  the  gin-fiend,  and  insensible  \o  thv' 
sacredness  of  the  place,  he  stammered  out  in  a  loud  voice,  ^'  Lead  uiBOf 
into  temptation;  I've  been  in  temptation."    Tliat the congregalion Uiigllfr' 
not  be  disturbed,  the  drunkard  was  kindly  takeu  to  Geoige-yard  RaggrilB' 
school,  and  the  worthy  master  was  asked  to  try  if  he  could  do  anythiiy* 
with  him.    The  half-madman  was  kept  till  he  became  sober, ^Iciadl^ 
treated,  and  told  of  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  who  died  that  drUnkafdvlli* 
well  as  other  sinners  might  possess  the  kingdom  of  God.     And  theloiill" 
Father,  whose  compassions  fail  not,  having  refidsed  to  afltfWeif  his><Udb* 
phemous  prayer  for  instant  damnation,  sealed  the' gospel  on  his' bM$' 
and  made  him  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus-;  and  now;  doUied  and-iiB^ 
his  right  mindj  he  tells  of  the  redeeming  love  'which  haS'^made'-Utf-t' 
sober  man  and  a  rejoicing  saint  of  the  most  high  Godv 


ANNALS  OP  THE  BAND  OrUdtt  tmiOHT' 

Keht  AMD  Susssx. — We  learn  with  great  pteastiFe^  that 'thai* 
Rev.  J.  B.  SmjTthe,  (Agent  of  the  Band  of  Hope  UnioBy)  hit* 
lectured  during  the  past  month  with '  gratifying'  stlecKM'^il^ 
Hastii^gs,  St.  Leonard's,  Battle,  Northiam,  TonMdge  WdMf" 
and  Ashfoird.  Some  of  these  places  hare  been  visited  sevMf 
times,  and  each  time  the  Lecturer  has  been  well  received,  luB 
audiences  being  always  large,  and  as  a  result  of  his  appeal^ 
many  have  signed  the  pledge,  including  several  clex^ymeo. 

HouaHTOif.—-The  friends  at  Houghton  have  lately  lield  i 
very^suecessfol  flHe.    The  meeting  was  addrcased  byeefvnl" 
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veUrknown  ftdrocatesy  including  the  Bev^  James  Harcourt,  the 
Ber.  J.  B.  Sttythe,  and  Mr^  Whittaker. 

Waswigkshibb. — ^Mr.  6.  Blabj  has  visited  sereral  places  in 
dito  county  during  August ;  including  Kenilworth,  Cubbing- 
tom  the  fete  held  at  Warwick  Castle,  Wolverhampton,  Smeth- 
wiek,  and  Birmingham.  At  the  f&te  at  Aston  Park,  at  which 
Hu  Kafay  addressed  the  meeting,  there  were  no  less  than 
IS^^OOO  persons.  Great  good  has  been  the  result  of  Mr.  Bkby's 
lOlir;  in- every  place  he  seeins  to  be  liked  very  much,  and  es- 
IttfaUy  by  the  young  folkd.  Indeed  Mr.  Blaby  may  be  said  to 
Kftthe  "childrjen's  friend.** 

Cbvonshuie. — Mr.  Q.  Dalrymple,  as  a  deputation  from  the 
nmoD,  has  been  holding  interesting  meetings  at  Exeter,  Tor- 
(ff/Kf,  Topsham,  and  Salterton.  These  meetings  were  some  of 
tkem  of  Sunday  School  teachers,  others  of  childreu.  Much  in- 
finjomtion  has  been  given  upon  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
ttd  the  work  is-  going  on  in  the  places  visited,  with  increased 


Eenilwobth. — The  annual  summer  excursicm  came  off  under 
dreiUBstances  of  a  peculiarly  favourable  character.  Admission 
t»4ht  beautiM  grounds  of  Warwick  Castle,  having  been  gene- 
rtasly  granted  by  the  noble  Earl,  a  party  of  fully  400  gladly 
lYlfl^d  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  so  charming 
l|i4.  delightful  a  spot.  Headed  by  a  brass  band,  a  procession 
filmed  in  Kenilworth  at  one.  o'clock,  and  proceeded  for  about 
hijf-fr  joil^  along  the  road,  to  where  waggons  were  drawn  up 
naking  for  the  conveyance  of  the  holiday-makers.  Arrived  in 
Wirwick,  the  musicianB  again  took  the  lead,  and  under  the 
gtddance  of  Mr.  Spink,  the  gardener,  proceeded  up  the  rocky 
iventie,  and  then  onwards  to  the  noble  piece  of  open  space,  with 
tlie  house  containing  the  Pompeian  vase  in  the  rear,  the  Avon 
uk  jthci  foiregrqund^  and  the  Jioble  cedars  of  Lebanon,  on  the  left. 
nU  ha}frpast  ^ix  in  the  evening,  amusements  of  vaarious:  kindS) 
sidi  as  {foot-ball,  cricket,,  foot-racing,  amongst  the  members, 
Old  other  matters  occupied  the  attention.  Beffeshments  were 
nipplied  on  the  ground,  and  a  portion  of  the  company  also 
temporarily  left  to  obtain  tea  at  the  various  places  where  such 
IMommodation  could  be  had  in  the  town^  Ate  various  periods 
during  the  afternoon,  the  band  struck  np  a  few  merry  airs ;  and 
the  juveniles  also  sang  several  of  their  mosit  popular  temperance 
Qulodiesi  Able  assistance  was  given  >  during  the  day  by  Mr. 
&  Blaby,  from  London,  who  has  rendered  acceptable  service  to 
the  societies  in  and  near  KenUworth> 
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Rugby. — The  annual  festival  of  the  Band  of  Hope  took  place 
on  the  10th  inst.  The  members  with  their  friends  formed  a 
procession,  and  paraded  the  town,  accompanied  hj  two  temper- 
ance bands.  On  the  1 6  th  the  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall,  and  the  report  of  the  past  year  was  read,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  there  are  nearly  500  staunch  teetotallers  be- 
longing to  this  Band  of  Hope. 

West  Bromwich. — On  the  15th  and  16th  instant,  Mr.  Bums 
gave  two  attractive  lectures  before  large  audiences.  The  first 
was  on  "  London  after  Midnight :"  the  second,  "  A  Six  Years' 
Spree."  The  latter  is  said  to  have  been  a  brilliant  a^r.  The 
platform  was  occupied  by  the  Garibaldi  life-boat  crew,  attired. 
in  their  red  shirts  and  sashes,  in  company  with  a  band  of  music. 
These  men  are  all  reformed  characters;  they  are  the  Tubal 
Cains  of  the  black  country."  • 

Greenwich. — The  Band  of  Hope  here  has  been  celebrating 
its  annual  festival.  Every  thing  likely  to  make  the  occasion  a 
happy  one,  was  provided  for  the  young  people  by  their  kind 
friends.  A  good  tea  was  provided,  and  the  day  terminated  in 
singing,  all  returning  home  with  increased  love  for  their  Band 
of  Hope. 

London. — The  Rev,  B.  W.  Bucke,  M.A.,  preacher  at  the 
Magdalen,  and  chaplain  to  the  Marquis  of  Westmeath,  preached 
a  most  eloquent  sermon,  on  behalf  of  the  Bands  of  Hope  con- 
nected with  the  City  of  London  Temperance  Association,  on 
Sunday,  July  28th,  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Botolph,  Alders- 
gate,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  F. 
Webber,  M.  A.  In  the  exposition  of  the  text,  **  Be  thou  faith- 
ful unto  death,"  the  rev.  gentleman  dilated  on  the  difficulties 
and  encouragements  connected  with  preaching  and  practising 
the  principles  of  true  Temperance  at  the  present  day,  and  then 
beautifully  led  his  hearers  on  to  a  higher  platform,  and  urged 
the  experience  and  enjoyment  of  those  higher  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  without  which  none  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  congregation  was  large  and  attentive. 

The  f^TZROY  Band  of  Hope  selected  Erith  as  their  place  of 
excursion  this  year,  and  on  Wednesday,  July  31st,  the  members 
of  the  Society  with  their  friends  visited  tlus  place ;  all  passed 
off  very  happily,  and  the  children  reached  their  respective 
homes  soon  after  nine  o'clock. 
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PITBLIO  SPEAEma. 

Tkesubttance  of  a  Paper  read  before  a  Conference  of  Advocates  in  London. 

By  the  Rer.  6.  W.  McCREE. 

In  an  as^e  of  freedom,  philanthrophy,  and  religious  activities,  the  power 
«(the  public  speaker  is  immense,  and  whoever  desires  to  play  a  useful, 
fioupiciious,  and  honourable  part,  must  carefully  cultivate  oratory  as  an 
at  Few  men  are  born  orators.  To  speak  fluently,  to  sway  hearers  by  ar- 
gament,  to  charm  them  by  word-painting,  to  excite  them  to  action,  and  to 
bid  them  in  a  great  enterprise,  requires  peculiar  gifts,  careful  culture, 
'  lid  long-continued  preparation.  We  do  not  despise  '*  rough  diamonds,'* 
Wt  prefer  to  see  them  polished.  And  why  not  have  them  polished? 
We  cultivate  our  grounds,  our  trees,  our  flowers.  We  train  our  dogs, 
knes,  and  oxen.  We  apprentice  our  children  to  trades.  Why  should 
oir  public  speakers  ask  us  to  take  them  *'  in  the  rough  V  Surely  inac- 
ttiacy,  awkwardness,  stammering,  repetition,  noise,  and  failure,  are  not 
10  many  virtues  which  we  are  bound  to  admire.  Nay,  they  are  defects 
vhkh  may  be  remedied.  Allow  me  to  refer  with  great  plainness  of  speech 
10  tome  pre-requisities  of  good,  sensible,  popular  oratory;  and  if  1  shall 
focceed  in  furnishing  one  useful  hint  to  any  young  man  present,  I  shall 
be  glad,  and  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  writing  this  paper. 

The  public  speaker,  then,  should  endeavour  to  thoroughly  understand 
Ui  subject.  Whether  he  speaks  on  politics,  temperance,  science,  or 
n&gion,  let  him  master  his  theme.  Has  he  nothing  to  say?  Then  let 
him  hold  bis  peace.  Is  he  going  to  mumble,  to  chatter,  to  weary  us  with 
aimless  talk  ?  I  pray  him  to  withhold  his  infliction.  Fulness  of  knowledge 
ii essential  to  golden  speech.  Hear  Lord  Brougham  on  law.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury OQ  Ragged  Schools,  Richard  Gobden  on  free  trade.  Dr.  Livingstone 
00  Africa,  John  Bright  on  India,  George  Thompson  on  Slavery,  Paxton 
Hood  on  Poetry,  Henry  Vincent  on  Cromwell,  or  Samuel  Bowly,  Dr. 
Lees,  Newman  Hall,  or  John  B.  Gough  on  temperance,  and  you  hear 
men  who  have  studied  their  various  themes.  We  ask,  then,  for  expe- 
rience, knowledge,  competence.  Give  us  these  as  the  foundation  of  good, 
iBMnictife,  and  popular  speaking.  Read,  think,  compare  things  that 
difier,  look  through  and  round  your  subject — master  it— and  I  will 
venture  to  predict  success. 

I  would  suggest  elaborate  preparation.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  occupied 
t  place  on  the  temperance  platform.  I  always  wrote  my  speeches.  In 
hter  years  I  have  written  some  of  my  speeches  two  and  three  times. 
Many  of  my  sermons  hare  been  written  three  times.  The  sermons  I 
ytmAi  to  my  congregation  of  working  people  in  Seven  Dials  are  as  care- 
My  written  as  those  I  have  preached  in  Exeter  Hall  and  St.  James's 
H^.    Why  do  I  reveal  these  personal  facts  ?     Because  I  wish  you  to 

Ww  that  I  have  proved  the  value  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.     Because  I 

^ve  that  unprepared  speeches  have  lowered  the  dignity,  and  ditaitv- 
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ished  the  usefulness  of  the  temperance  platform.  Because  I  hold  that  an 
audience  of  thinking  persons  should  have  better  fare  than  rambling 
addresses  and  incoherent  lectures.  And,  finally,  because  our  meetings 
are  being  attended  by  increasing  numbers  of  intelligent  persons,  and  if  we 
wish  to  retain  them  we  must  haye  a  higher  style  of  advocacy. 

it  is  said — **  The  Rev.  Charles  Spurgeon  does  not  write  his  sermons ; 
Mr.  J.  B.  Gough  does  not  write  his  orations/'  It  may  be  so.  But  in 
the  first  place,  few  men  have  their  incomparable  genius  for  public  speak- 
ing; in  the  second  place,  with  rigid  preparation  their  sermons  and 
orations  would  pontain  fewer  blemishes ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  all  the 
experience  of  ancient  and  modern  orators  proves  that  preparation  is  the 
parent  of  grace,  power,  and  fame. 

The  temperance  speaker  has  to  deal  with  the  physiological,  statistical, 
moral,  domestic,  national,  and  religious  aspects  of  his  great  theme.  His-' 
lory,  science,  philosophy,  poetry,  religion — all  await  his  command.  Can 
he  marshal  them  well  without  previous  thought,  arrangement,  and  com- 
position ?  It  is  impossible.  Let  him  read,  think,  determine  his  coarse^ 
write,  master  all  he  has  prepared,  and  then  let  him  face  his  audience  like 
a  man,  and  proclaim  the  truth  that  is  in  him.  Such  a  speaker  will  rarely 
^il  in  achieving  an  honourable  name  as  an  advocate,  and  thousands  will 
hail  his  appearance  on  the  platform. 

To  be  a  truly  useful  speaker,  there  must  be  individuality  in  language 
and  manner.  We  must  not  be  eccentric.  We  must  not  aim  at  the 
grotesque,  the  obtrusive,  the  odd.  Nor  must  we  imitate  any  one.  Every 
man  has  his  forte,  and  that  is  a  *'  tower  of  strength.*'  Some  men  are 
naturally  mild,  others  sarcastic,  others  excitable,  others  witty,  others 
logical,  and  others  brilliant  Yes,  and  others  are  dullards  and  fools. 
Now,  let  every  man  know  his  own  powers,  study  his  characteristics, 
comprehend  his  possibiHties,  choose  his  <*  line  of  things,'*  and  resolve  to 
be  himself  and  no  other  man.  Develope  the  better  part  of  yourself— 
extirpate  the  weeds  and  faults  of  your  mind  and  manner.  Do  not  be  a 
crooked  thorn,  a  rotten  stump,  a  desolate  marsh,  a  gaudy  flower,  but  a 
noble,  lofty,  fruit-bearing  tree.  Do  not  be  a  parrot  repeating  the  sayings 
of  others,  a  monkey  imitating  the  gait  and  tones  and  looks  of  others,  but 
a  man  of  sense,  of  independent  thought,  of  fearless  speech,  and  words  like 
silver  purified  by  fire.  Do  not  offend  by  an  arrogant  assumption  of  origi- 
nality, but  fascinate  by  a  modest  self-respect.    Beware  of  the  pretensious. 

The  Teacher  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  was  ^*  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart." 

Accuracy  in  grammar  and  pronunciation  is  evidently  es.sential  to 
agreeable  speech.  Few  speakers  are  faultless  in  either  grammar  or  pro, 
nunciation ;  but  a  little  care,  attention  to  finished  orators,  and  the  study 
of  suitable  works,  will  soon  purge  our  common  speech  from  vulgar  errois. 
I  would  advise  reference  to  Walker's  Dictionary,  Allen  and  Cornwall's 
Grammar,  and  a  useful  little  book  entitled  *<  The  Grammatical  Omnibus," 
in  which  there  is  an  amount  of  good  sense,  apt  example,  and  simple  ith 
Btruction,  which  young  men  will  find  invaluable.  Go  and  listen  to  Mr. 
Noel,  or  Dr.  Gumming,  or  Dr.  Jjees,  or  George  Thompson,  or  W.  J. 
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]EoK,  or  any  Other  able  Sf>eaker,  and  mark  their  words.  How  musical 
llieyarel  Uow  they  thrill  all  hearers!  How  they  ring  through  vast 
balls  I  How  entrancing  it  is  to  listen  to  them  1  Be  as  much  like  such 
men  as  you  can.  Take  a  leader  from  the  Ti$nes,  a  paragraph  from  the 
«tations  of  Mr.  Cough,  a  page  of  the  Task  by  Cowper,  a  hymn  by  Dr. 
Watts,  or  any  of  the  selected  pieces  in  a  book  on  elocution,  and  having 
ascertained  the  correct  pronunciation  of  every  word,  begin  to  repeat  them 
«itjl  your  tongue  andiips  roll  them  out  like  the  tones  ^f  a  beH — dear 
and  full  and  sonorous,  and  in  a  short  time  your  addresses  will  have  a 
Iresb  charm.  The  aid  of  a  competent  friend  or  teacher  of  elocution  will 
be  found  of  the  utmost  use.  I  had  the  tuition  of  the  finest  elocutionist 
leverknew^  and  I  consider  the  lessons  he  gave  me  were  of  the  greatest 
lalue.  I  have  also  rend  to,  and  recited  before,  intelligent  friends,  and 
aUoned  them  to  criticise  every  look,  tone,  gesture,  and  movement,  and 
although  they  made  me  feel  my  defects,  yet  their  kind  remarks  were  the 
■oms,  I  hope,  of  correcting  some  of  my  obvious  and  glaring  faults. 
I  recommend  you  to  expose  yourself  to  similar  discipline.  It  will  try 
your  temper,  perhaps,  but  you  must  not  rebel.  Take  your  flogging^ 
put  on  your  coat,  and  mend  your  ways. 

One  wcMrd  here— conceal  your  art.  Do  not  obtrude  it  on  the  audienoe. 
Keep  the  machinery — the  preparation — the  workshop — the  study — out 
of  sight.  Let  your  art  be  lost  in  your  naturalness.  The  less  your  art  is 
Men  the  better. 

Long  speeches  are  the  bane  of  the  senate,  the  lecture-hall,  and  the  tem- 
peraoce  platform.  And  our  speeches  are  growing  longer.  Every  man 
auits  to  exhaust  his  matter.  Very  good,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  exhaust 
Be.  Can  you  speak  well  for  twenty  minutes  ?  Try,  and  then  sit  down. 
A  short,  telling,  instructive  address  is  worth  any  number  of  wire-drawn 
itapidities.  **  Oh!''  cries  some  one,  *'  I  must  have  an  evening — a  whole 
eveoing  to  myself.''  Indeed  I  Who  are  you  ?  Are  you  Demosthenes  ? 
or  Whitfield  ?  or  Chalmers  ?  or  Wilberforce  ?  Can  you  speak  ably  for 
an  hour  ?  Can  you  interest  an  audience  for  that  time,  or  are  you  a  mere 
talking  machine,  a  wind-bag,  a  repeater  of  loose,  noisy,  tedious  words  ? 
Do  the  people  want  you  to  speak  an  hour?  They  may — they  may  not. 
Consider!  Are  you  full  of  facts,  wisdom,  energy?  Can  you  bring  out 
of  your  treasury  things  new  and  old  ?  An  hour !  Say  half-an-hour. 
Try  that.  Do  that  well,  and  keep  to  it  for  some  time  to  come.  Depend 
Qpon  it,  short  speeches,  brief  lectures,  condensed  orations,  are  what  we 
^ant.  Give  us  thoughts—facts — arguments  in  a  few  words  bright  with 
beauty,  and  precious  as  pearls,  and  you  will  never  weary  an  audience. 

There  is  one  thing  to  which  special  attention  must  be  given — T  refer  to 
the  modulation  of  the  voice.  You  must  diligently  practise  the  rising  and 
the  fsdling  inflexions.  Hour  afler  hour  may  be  profitably  spent  on  these 
iioportant  laws  of  speech.  The  well-trained  voice  rises  and  falls,  and 
nvdls  and  rings,  and  whispers  and  thunders,  and  seems  to  die  away  in 
the  distance  like  music  and  song.    Some  men  are  bawlers.    They  begin 

^wling,  they  continue  bawling,  tbey  finish  bawlhig.    Some  men  are 

laomblers.    They  do  not  open  either  teeth  or  lips,  and  hence  theii  woid& 
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are  lost.  Some  men  are  jaropere.  Tbey  pass  from  word  to  word 
sentence  to  sentence  in  the  kangaroo-styie.  Some  men  are  pom 
and  then  every  word  is  pronounced  like  a  thump  on  a  kettIe-< 
Not  a  few  imitate  some  prosy  curate,  and  you  have  an  address  wh 
wonderfully  adapted  to  promote  soundness  of  sleep.  But  others  • 
mine  to  be  simple,  honest,  audible,  earnest,  and  persuasive,  and  th< 
men  whose  services  may  well  be  coveted  by  our  societies. 

There  is  one  more  condition  of  acceptable,  dignified,  and  usefal  ( 
speaking  which  I  wish  to  mention — blameless  character.    The  f 
speaker — especially  the  advocate  of  freedom,  political  reform,  total 
nence,  and  religion — should  be  a  man  whose  daily  Ufe  is  pure  and  i 
*<  Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing 
inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves.    Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  I 
Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?    Bven  so  every 
tiee  bringeth  forth  good  fruit,  but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  eril  f 
"Thou  therefore  which  teachest   another,  teachest  thou    not  thj 
lliou  that  preachest  a  man  should  not  steal — dost  tbou  steal  ? 
that  sayest  a  man  should  not  commit  adultery,  dost  thou  commit 
tery  ?"     Nay,  it  must  not  be  so.    The  public  speaker  should  take 
to  his  life.    It  should  be  adorned  by  all  that  is  honourable,  virt 
benevolent j  and  christian.     Such  men  we  know.    Let  us  hold  the 
high  and  constant  honour.    Their  talents,  zeal,  patriotism,  and  gooi 
deserve  our  admiration  and  love.     They  have  stood  in  the  front  of  i 
a  battle.    The  peace,  welfare,  riches,  progress,  and  regeneration  c 
^orld — under   God — are  in   their  hands.    Let   cowards,  extorti 
profligates,  drunkards,  and  scoffers  stand  aside — let  them  retire  fro 
senate,  the  tribune,  the  platform,  and  the  pulpit,  and  let  the  goc 
great  be  our  public  teachers.     We  long  for  the  day  wher>  eyery  mo 
shall  have  a  band  of  leaders  who  shall  be  at  once  its  heroes,  r 
saints  and  orators — when  every  public  speaker  shall  be  a  man  of  ' 
man  filled  with  goodness  and  truth. 

MORAL  COURAGE. 

By  KATE  PYER. 

Good  friends,  beUeve  me  there's  a  truth, 

'Twere  wisdom  all  should  learn  5 
You  look  so  smiling  that  methinks 

Such  truth  you  will  not  spurn, 
When  breathed  through  words  of  murmuring  sot 

Which  teach  while  they  amuse  ; 
Just  simple,  earnest,  loving  words, 

Which  youths  like  us  should  use. 

Tou  know  there's  such  a  pompous  word 

As  bravery  forsooth — 
And  dearly  it  is  cherished 

By  many  an  ardent  youth. 
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And  when  we're  brave  to  conquer  sin— 

Our  direst,  deadliest  foe— 
The  Bible  teaches  us  this  word 

Is  a  noble  one  to  know. 

Bat  Tve  heard  some  grave  old  people  say 

That  many  a  one  will  stand 
Right  bravely  on  the  battle-field, 

And  other  sites  as  grand  ; 
Where  worldly  pomps  and  glories  shine, 

(I  think  them  falsely  named ; 
But  that  *s  a  little  thought  of  mine 

For  which  I  may  be  blamed,) 

Who  dare  not,  like  brave  honest  men. 

Set  up  their  stem  strong  will. 
To  oppose  some  dangerous  custom 

E'en  though  it  worketh  ill ; 
And  this  is  what  they  lack,  good  friends, 

CTwas  whispered  unto  me,) 
Just  moral  courage — that's  the  word  : 

Can  they  be  brave  ? — Ah  me ! 

Now,  just  to  give  one  little  hint 

From  what  I  've  often  heard. 
There  are  who  say — We  dare  not  break 

Through  rules,  howe'er  absurd, 
Which  custom  long  has  sanctioned,— 

For  why  ? — ^we  dare  not  meet 
The  scorn,  contempt,  and  ridicule 

Which  would  such  conduct  greet. 

And  so  forsooth,  poor  coward  souls  ! 

Whether  for  right  or  wrong. 
For  bliss  or  bane,  they  all  through  life 

Old  usages  prolong. 
Thank  God  for  those  of  stouter  heart. 

Who  risk  their  all  to  save 
Some  erring  soul — some  grand  old  truth  ; 

Such  are  the  truly  brave. 

And  'tis  to  this  right  noble  band 
We  youngsters  would  adhere. 

And  so  we  modestly  stand  forth 
Unmoved  by  shame  or  fear ; 
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And  that  one  noble  principle 

For  which  our  word  is  pledged, 
Oh  !  how  we  wish  deep  in  your  heaFt» 

Its  golden  rivet  wedged. 
Pray  listen ;  there's  a  custom,  friends. 

Which  we've  been  taught  to  shun, 
Because  it  yieldeth  prickly  thorns, 

With  rosea  never  a  one : 
And  you  will  readily  discern 

The  rueful  thing  I  mean, 
For  many  who  are  older,  perhaps, 

Its  bitters  fruits  have  seen. 
And  so  we've  come  to  the  grand  truth 

With  which  I  first  began  ; 
Then  take  advice  and  dare  to  act 

Like  a  courageous  man  : 
And  when  the  strong  drink  passes  round — 

That  cause  of  so  much  woe — 
Have  moral  courage  just  to  say, 

Boldly  and  firmly — No  ! 

And  should  folks  laugh,  or  even  jeer. 

At  such  outlandish  ways, 
Bear  meekly  or  commend  by  smiles 

The  safer  course  we  praise. 
So  now,  good  friends,  I  thank  ye  all 

For  hearkening  to  my  speech  ; 
We  do  what  many  cannot  say — 

Just  practice  what  we  preach, 

THE  WINE  PBESCRIBED  TO  TIMOTHY. 

By  the  Rev.  ALBERT  BARNES. 

"  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  »  little  wine  for  tby  stomach's  sake,  and  thi 
infirmities."—!  Tim.  v.  23. 

There  has  been  much  difficulty  felt  in  regard  to  the  cc 
tion  which  this  advice  has,  with  what  precedes  and  what  fo 
Many  have  considered  the  difficulty  to  be  so  great,  thai 
have  supposed  that  this  verse  has  been  displaced,  and  t 
should  be  introduced  in  some  other  connection.  The  tru 
nection  and  reason  for  the  introduction  and  counsel  here 
to  me  to  be  this.  Paul  appears  to  have  been  suddenly  imp 
with  the  thought — a  thought  which  is  very  likely  to  come 
a  man  who  is  writing  on  the  duties  of  the  ministry — 
arduous  nature  of  the  ministerial  office.     He  was  giving  co 
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ard  to  an  office  which  required  a  great  amount  of  labour, 
md  anxiety.  The  labours  eigoined  were  such  aa  to  de- 
aU  the  time;  the  care  and  anxiety^  incident  to  such  a 
3,  would  be  very  likely  to  prostrate  the  frame  and  injure 
alth.  Then  he  remembered  that  Timothy  was  yet  but  a 
;  he  recalled  his  feebleness  of  constitution  and  his  frequent 
s  of  illness;  he  recollected  the  very  abstemious  habits 
he  had  prescribed  for  himself;  and  in  this  connection  he 
him  to  a  careful  regard  for  his  healthy  and  prescribes  the 
a  small  quantity  of  wine,  mingled  with  water,  as  a  suit*- 
ledicine  in  his  case.  Thus  considered,  this  direction  is  as 
y  to  be  given  by  an  inspired  teacher,  as  it  is  to  counsel  a 
3  pay  a  proper  regard  to  his  health,  and  not  needlessly  to 
away  his  life  (compare  Matt  z.  23).  The  phrase,  *^  Drink 
ger  water,"  is  equivalent  to,  Drink  not  water  only.  The 
.  word  here  used  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New 
nent.  "But  use  a  little  wine,"  mingled  with  water-**- 
»mmon  method  of  drinking  wine  in  the  East — "  for  thy 
3h's  sake."  It  was  not  for  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
e  of  wine,  or  because  it  would  produce  hilarity  or  excite- 
but  solely  because  it  was  regarded,  as  necessary  for  the 
don  of  health,  that  is,  as  a  medicine.  ^'  And  thine  often 
ities  " — ^weakness  or  sicknesses.  The  word  would  include 
irmities  of  the  body,  but  seems  to  refer  here  to  some  attacks 
kness  to  which  Timothy  was  liable,  or  some  feebleness  of 
tation  ;  but  beyond  this  we  have  no  information  with  re- 
;o  the  nature  of  his  maladies.  In  view  of  this  passage, 
)  a  further  explanation  of  it,  we  may  make  the  following 
ks: — 1.  The  use  of  wine  and  of  all  intoxicating  drinks 
olemnly  forbidden  to  the  priests  under  the  Mosaic  law, 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  sacred  duties.  (Lev.  x. 
)  The  same  was  the  case  among  the  Egyptian  priests.  It 
improbable  that  the  same  thing  would  be  regarded,  as 
r  among  those  who  ministered  in  holy  things,  under  the 
ian  dispensation:  the  natural  feeling  would  be,  and  not 
perly,  that  a  Christian  minister  should  not  be  less  holy 
i  Jewish  priest,  and  especially  when  it  was  remembered 
he  reason  of  the  Jewish  law  remained  the  same — "  That 
7  put  difference  between  hdy  and  unholy,  clean  and  un- 
"  2.  It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  Timothy  usually 
water  only,  or  that  in  modem  language,  he  was  a  teeto- 
He  was  evidently  not  in  the  habit  of  drinking  wine,  or 
lid  not  have  been  exhorted  to  do  it.    d.  He  must  have 
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been  a  remarably  temperate  youth  to  have  required  the  authoi 
of  an  apostle  to  induce  him  to  drink  even  "  a  little  wine."     Th 
are  few  young  men  so  temperate  as  to  require  sttch  an  authoi 
to  induce  them  to  do  it.     4.  The  exhortation  extended  only 
a  very  moderate  use  of  wine.     It  was  not  to  drink  it  freely 
was  not  to  drink  it  at  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  great,  or  in 
social  circle ;  it  was  not  even  to  drink  it  by  itself,  it  was  to 
"  a  little,**^  mingled  with  water — for  this  was  the  usual  metl 
5.  It  was  not  as  a  common  drink ;  but  the  exhortation  or  a 
mand  extends  onfy  to  its  use  as  a  medicine.     All  the  use  wl: 
can  be  legitimately  made  of  this  injunction — whatever  conclus 
may  be  drawn  from  other  precepts — is,  that  it  is  proper  to 
a  small  quantity  of  wine  for  medicinal  purposes.     6.  There 
many  ministers  of  the  gospel  now,  alas !  to  whom,  under 
circumstances  whatever,  could  an  apostle  apply  this  exhortat 
— "  Drink  no  longer  water  only.**    They  would  ask  with  s 
prise  what   he  meant?  whether  he  intended  it  for  irony 
banter  ?— for  they  need  no  apostolic  command  to  drink  wii 
Or,  if  he  should  address  to  them  the  exhortation,  "  Use  a  lit 
wine,**  they  could  regard  it  only  as  a  reproof  for  their  usi 
habit  of  drinking  much.     To  many  the  exhortation  would 
appropriate,  if  they  ought  to  use  wine  at  all,  only  because  they  a 
in  the  habit  of  using  so  much,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  restri 
them  to  a  much  smaller  quantity.     7.  This  whole  passage 
one  of  great  value  to  the  cause  of  temperance.     Timothy  w 
undoubtedly  in  the  habit  of  abstaining  wholly  from  the  use 
wine.    Paul  knew  this,  and  did  not  reprove  him  for  it ;  he  mai 
festly  favoured  the  general  habit,  and  only  asked  him  to  depa 
in  some  small  degree,  from  it,  in  order  that  he  might  restc 
and  preserve  his  health. 

POETRY, 

rOR  RECITATION  FOR  BANDS  OF  HOPE. 


ALL  PLAY  AND  NO  WORK. 

By  Mr.  J.  T.  PARKER. 

A  cheerful  and  contented  mind, 
Pleasure,  in  work,  will  always  find. 

But  all  depends, 

My  little  friends. 
Upon  the  light  in  which  you  view 
Your  daily  duties;  for  if  you 
Work  with  a  will,  just  like  the  Bee, 
Pleasure  you  '11  get  from  industry. 
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A  little  girl,  whose  mother  taught  her. 
Because  she  loTed  her  little  daughter, 

To  sew,  and  read^ 
And  write,  and  knit : 

And  well  indeed 
Did  she  do  it, 
I  mean  the  daughter,  for  she  could. 
Do  all  as  an  apt  pupil  would : 
Once  on  a  time,  it  came  to  pass, 
That  Annie  Green,  that  clever  lass^ 

Of  work  grew  tired ; 

She  much  desired, 
Just  for  one  day,  from  mom  to  nighl^ 
From  daj-break  until  candle-light, 
To  pass  the  time  in  idleness. 

And  fully  bent 

On  this  intent^ 
Did  thus  her  thought  and  wisli  express  :-^ 
^*  Eand  mother  dear,  I  wish  that  70U 
Would  let  me  have  to-morrow,  -to 

Amuse  myself  the  whole  day  long ; 
Instead  of  working  through  the  day. 
Let  me  devote  it  all  to  play. 

To  dancing,  skipping,  fun,  and  song,  ' 
I  should  be  happy  as  a  birdr'^ 
Her  mother  knew  it  was  absurd. 
To  think  that  idleness  could  give 
Pleasure,  to  those  who  wish  to  live 
A  life  of  usefulness.     True  pleasure 
The  busy  find ;  who  scarce  get  leisure 
To  sit,  with  folded  arms,  and  rest. 
Such  all  declare  that  '<work  is  best/' 

Her  mother  smiled 
At  the  request ;. 

Instead  of  saying,  "  Nay/' 
See  judged  it  best 

To  please  her  child ;, 
And,  that  she  might 
Know,  wrong  from  right,- 

Let  Annie  have  her  way. 
Up  the  next  morn  at  peep  of  day, 
"  Over  the  hills  and  far  away," 

You  might  hear  Annie  singing;; 
a3 
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Or  picking  daisies  on  the  grass ; 

Or,  for  a  change,  the  little  lass 

On  the  field-gate  was  swinging. 

Then  home  to  breakfast :  oh  how  sweet 

That  breakfast  ate !  'twas  such  a  treat, 

The  milk  so  nice,  the  porridge  too ; 
And,  breakfast  done,  she  went  to  do 

That  which  she  had  been  kindly  tanght, 

To  wash  the  bte^fast  thiligs ;  she  thought, 

Of  cottrse,  that  she, 

Quite  usually. 
Might  wash  up  jugs  and  basons  too. 
**  Not  so,"  her  mother  cried,  fc(r  you 
Have  leaye  for  idleness  to  day  j 
No  work !  dear  Annie,  go  and  play!" 
"Play !  play  at  what?  oh,  now  I  know ! 

I'll  dress  my  doll,  and  take  her  cut, 
Down  to  the  old  bum-sidfe  I  *11  go. 
And  have  a  pleasant  roam  about. 
How  bright's  the  sun !  how  green  the  grass  ! 

How  sweet  the  birds  are  singing,  too !" 
But,  strange  to  say,  the  little  lass 

Felt  that  she  'd  like  some  woi*k  to  do. 
Homeward  she  turned,  her  mother  there 
She  knew  for  dinner  would  prepare : 
And,  throwing  down  fresh  gathered  berries. 
She  thought  she  *d  go  and  pull  some  cherries^ 

And  take  them  in  to  make  a  pie. 
She  set  to  work  with  right  good  will, 
And  soon  had  got  enough  to  fill 
The  great  pie-dish,  and  Ml  of  glee. 
Thinking  her  nt6ther  pleased  would  be, 

In  doors  she  ran, 

And  thus  began : 
"  I  Ve  brought  a  lot  of  cherries."—"  Ke  !'^ 

Her  mother  said, 

"  My  little  maid. 
No  work ;  dear  Annie,  go  and  play  ! 
I  *11  put  the  cherries  all  away : 

You  never  hectrd 

Me  break  my  word ; 
I  said  you  should  not  work  till  night. 
From  day-bredk  unto  candle-light. 
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Atid  now  it  scarcely  is  mid-daj ; 
No  work,  dear  Annie,  go  and  play !" 

*'  Oh  dear  I  oh  dear  1" 

And  then  a  tear 
Dropped  on  the  cherries  in  the  basket ; 

I  'm  sorry  I 

So  foolishly 
Wished  to  be  idle  all  the  day : 
For  I  am  snre  I'm  tired  of  play." 
"I  cannot  let  you  work,  dont  ask  it; 

Till  day-light 's  gone, 

My  little  one, 
No  work  by  you  can  I  allow : 
So  run  and  play,  and  leave  ine  now.** 

Oh  what  a  day  poor  Annie  spent  I 

No  time  of  heartfelt  merriment, 

Play  became  toilsome,  leisure  pain  ; 

She  longed  to  be  at  work  agidn. 

**This  tiresome  day  will  never  go  I 

I  never  have  been  wearied  so !" 

She  yawned,  and  stretched,  and  longed  for  night, 

**  How  pleasant,  if  at  candle-light. 

Mother  will  let  me  do  some  knitting ! 

Oh !  that  at  work  I  could  be  sitting  ! 

I  wish  this  tedious  day  would  end ! 
And  when  to-morrow  comes  then  I 
Will  go  to  work  so  heartily, 

And  all  the  stockings  I  will  mend ; 
All  kinds  of  work  I  '11  do  with  pleasure, 
And  never  play  tiU  I  have  leisure." 

This  lesson  Annie's  mother  knew 
Would  teach  her  what  it  may  teach  you ; 
That,  if  you  are  not  to  work  inclined, 
No  rest  in  idleness  you  '11  find. 
Work  with  a  will,  right  cheerfully ; 
And  thus  quite  happy  you  will  be. 


FACTS  AND  THOUaHTS  FOB  ADVOCATES. 

The  Cost  of  the  Dbhtk. — A  useful  handbill  has  been  ex- 
isively  circulated  in  Leeds.  It  is  as  follows: — "To  the 
^payers  of  the  borough  of  Leeds.  A  poor  rate  of  2s.  4d.  in 
i  pound  was  confirmed  by  the  magistrates  on  the  let  of  Ee- 
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bruary^  1861,  and  the  overseers  stated  thej  feared  the  next 
would  be  2s.  8d.,  making  together  6s.  for  about  a  year.  They 
also  state  that  2s.  4d.  would  raise  upwards  of  £28,000. ;  being 
above  £1,000.  for  each  Id.  of  rate.  Consequently  the  5s.  rate 
will  extract  from  your  pockets  above  £60,000.  If  drink  and 
the  drink-traffic  cause  6-6ths  of  the  crime  and  pauperism  of  the 
country,  they  cause  also  5-6th8  of  the  cost,  or  £50,000.,  which 
is  paid  annually  by  the  ratepayers  of  Leeds,  and  the  figures  may 
properly  stand  thus : — Poor  rate  £lOjOOO. ;  drink  rate  £60,000. ; 
total  £60,000.  If  the  ratepayers  wish  to  remedy  this,  they 
must  aim  at  removing  the  causes  of  the  evil,  and  not  confine 
themselves  to  dealing  with  the  efiects  merely,  and  support  at  all 
public  elections  those  candidates  only,  who  will  aim  in  this  way 
to  diminish  the  burdens  of  our  local  taxation,  by  giving  the 
full  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  the  ratepayers  themselves.** 

Olix  Iron  and  Strong  Beer. — The  medical  officer  of  the 
Sherborne  district,  Mr.  S.  White,  stated  in  a  note  to  the  Board 
of  Guardians  on  Thursday,  "  This  woman,  E.  V.>  nearly  lost 
her  life  by  taking  the  following  mixture,  which  had  been  re- 
commended to  her  by  a  neighbour,  viz. : — an  old  horse-shoe 
boiled  in  a  pint  of  strong  beer."  The  patient  was  suffering 
from  jaundice. — Sherborne  Journal, 

A  Military  Maine  Law. — A  law  has  been  passed  in  the 
American  Senate,  condemning,  with  a  heavy  fine,  all  persons 
selling  intoxicating  drinks,  to  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
army ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  law,  we  learn  that  6,000 
dollars  worth  of  liquors,  from  champagne  to  lager  beer,  intended 
for  officers  and  soldiers,  was  seized  at  the  Long  Bridge,  Wash-- 
ington,  on  the  4th  and  6th  instant. 

An  Arrow  from  John  Cassell's  "  Quiver.*'-^ We  cannot 
bUnd  ourselves  to  the  fact,  that  that  which  most  effectually 
brutalises  a  man,  or  rather  degrades  him  below  the  brates,  is^ 
strong  drink.  It  is  the  most  ruinous  of  all'the  stumbling  stones- 
that  the  devil  or  man  can  hurl  in  the  highway  of  our  God,  and. 
we  should  fail  in  our  duty  if  we  omitted  distinctly  to  point  out: 
how.  much  evil  has  resulted  both  to  the  Church  and  the  world 
from  its  use.  It  has  cast  down  the  accomplished  preacher  from; 
the ■  pulpit,  and  the  energetic  professor  from  the  pew;  it  has. 
robbed  our  Sunday  schools  of  their  brighest  ornaments,  and  has 
led  astray  alike  the  teacher  and  the  taught ;  it  has  prevented 
.thousands  from  ever  listening  to  the  Gospel,  from  accepting  the 
salvation  offered  therein ;  it  has  blinded  them  to  the  gloriea  of 
heaven,  avidt^e  terrors  of  hell;  it  has  robbed  man  of  his  soul. 
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iiid  God  of  his  glory.    An  eyil  of  suck  tnftgnitude  we  eannot 

look  upon  without  emotion.     The  evil  is  physical  as  well  as 

jBoral  in  its  character,  and  the  remedy  is  in  a  certain  sense 

ikyacal  also.     Hence,  we  hail  with  satisfaction  the  advance  of 

vhat  is  termed  the  Temperance  movement,  not  as  a  substitute 

far  the  Gospel,  but  as  a  pioneer  of  the  Gospel,  removing  out  of 

flie  way  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  txy  the  progress  of 

Ume  Truths 

The  Jollt  Bishop  and  the  Scriptural  Priest. — The  lat# 
Kdiop  Doane,  of  New  Jersey,  was  strongly  opposed  to  tempe- 
nace,  and  his  sideboard  and  tables  were  loaded  with  brandy^ 
ibe,  &c.  On  one  occasion,  the  Rev.  Mr^  Perkins,,  of  the  order 
rftbe  "Sons  of  Temperance,'*  dined  wilh  the  Bishop,  who^ 
pooring  out  a  glass  of  wine,  desired  him  to  drink  with  him  ; 
whereapoa  he  replied,  '*  Can't  do  it.  Bishop,  ^  Wine  is  a  mocker." 
'^lEiake  a  glass  of  brandy  then."  "  Can't  do  it,  Bishop,  *  Strong 
Aink  is  raging-.'*'  By  this  time  the  Bishop  becoming  somewhat 
ttBtive  and  excited,  remarked  to  Mr.  Perkins^  *'  You  11  pass  the 
decanter  to  the  gentleman  next  to  you.*'  ^^  No,  Bishop,  I  can't 
do  that ;  ^  Woe  unto  him  that  putteth  the  bottle  to  his  neigh- 

The  Lady  and  the  Doctor. — The  following  is  vouched  fou 
M  aathentic : — ^Doctor :  Madam,  I  assure  you  that  you  stand  in 
need  of  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  during  the  day. — Patient :  Indeed, 
■r!  I  w^  not  take  it  if  I  do. — Doctor :  Then,  madam,  I  fear 
I  cannot  undertake  your  case. — Patient:  Sir,  I  am  a  teetotaller 
—Doctor :  Yes,  madam,  but  your  pledge  allows  you  it  medici- 
nally.   Patient :  If  my  pledge  does,  my  conscience  does  not ; 
and  if  you  regard  it  as  medicine,  send  it  me  in  that  form,  if  you 
cannot  efficiently   supply  its   place. — ^Doctor:    Why,   madam 
Oihem),  we  dont  keep  it  for  that  purpose,  you  see,  it  is  true.. 
J   I  can  send  you  something  that  will  do  as  well,  only  it  is  not  so 
il  palatable^  madam. — Patient :  Oh,  then,  pray  send  it ;  I  am  not 
I     di^osed  to  sacrifice  my  principles  to  my  palate. — The  doctor 
%nt  the  substitute,,  and  the  patient  got  well. 


POWEB  OF  A  WORD. 

I  was  told  a  story  to-disiy — a  temperance  story; 

A  mother  on  the  green  hills  of  Vermont  stood  at  the  garden 
S^te,  holding  by  her  right  hand  a  son.  of  sixteen  years,  mad 
^k  love  of  the  sea. 

**  Edward,''  said  she,  "  they  tell  me  that  the  great  temptation 
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of  a  sailor's  life  is  drink.     Promise  me,  before  yon  quit  joA 
mother's  hand,  that  you  will  never  drink."  - 

Said  he,  (for  he  told  me  the  story,)  *^  I  gave  her  the  promUK 
I  went  the  broad  globe  over — ^to  Galctitta,  the  MediterrimeiJtt': 
San  Francisco,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — and  for  forty  ydiif^,. 
whenever  I  saw  a  glass  of  sparkling  liquor,  my  mother's  fi)iiA^  ■ 
by  the  garden  gate  on  the  hill-side  of  Vermont,  rose  up  befiM - 
me,  and  to-day  at  sixty,  my  lips  are  innocent  of  the  taste  w '' 
liquor. 

Was  not  that  sweet  evidence  of  the  power  of  a  single  worfti 
And  jet  it  Was  but  half;  for  said  he — 

'^  Yesterday  there  came  into  my  counting-room  a  maa  rfftHjfi 
and  asked  me — 

*  Do  you  know  me  ?'     *  No,'  said  I. 

*I  was  brought  once,'  said  he  to  my  informant,  ^  drohk  iiit6^ 
your  presence  on  shipboard.  You  were  a  passenger.  ISfr 
captain  kicked  me  aside.  You  took  me  into  your  berth,  k^t  nil 
there  till  I  had  slept  off  the  intoxication,  and  then  you  adM 
me  if  I  had  a  mother.  I  said,  never  that  I  knew  of ;  I  nei"* 
had  heard  a  mother's  voice.  You  told  me  of  yours  at  the  gaidtti 
gate,  and  to-day,  twenty  years  later,  I  am  master  of  one  <^  ti* 
finest  packets  in  New  York,  and  I  came  to  ask  you  to  oomo 
and  see  me.'" 

How  far  back  that  little  candle  throws  its  beam — ^that  mottiflr^' 
word  on  the  green  hill-side  of  Vermont  I  God  be  thadkedfiv 
the  almighty  power  of  a  single  word  I 


INTEBESTINa  READINGS. 

The  Ocean  . — The  Atlantic  Ocean,  covers  25,000,000  of  square  miki ; 
the  Antarctic,  30,000,000;  the  Arctic,  8,400;  the  Pacific,  60,000,000; 
the  Indian,  17,000,000;  the  Mediteranean,  1,006,600;  the  Caspian  Se^ 
160,000;  the  Black  Sea,  950,000;  the  Baltic,  175,000.  Including  all 
inland  bays  and  seas,  the  ocean  comprises  147,800,000  square  mfl^V 
about  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface.  Taking  it  at  two  miles  diKpi 
the  contents  will  be  nearly  300,000,000  cubic  miles. 

Benefit  Societies. — ^The  holding  of  benefit  society  meetings  at  pob* 
lie  houses  is  highly  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution  itself.  It  ii 
disastrous  to  its  well-being  physically  and  financially.  Physically,  ioa*- 
much  as  the  health  of  the  members  and  the  collective  body  is  muck 
damaged  by  the  drink  taken.  It  is  now  well-known  that  intoxicatiBg 
liquors  are  injurious  to  health, — in  fact,  that  they  are  a  poison,  and  eSeet 
the  work  of  poison,  when  taken  into  the  system.  In  some  persons  th^f 
create  and  in  others  they  increase  a  predisposition  to  disease,  and  fUii 
necessarily  produces  a  pressure  on  the  financial  department  of  the  dub* 
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Let  ns  imagine  a  society  of  SOO  members  having  a  rule  that  every  mem- 
ber shall  contribute  Is.  3d.  per  month,  Is.  to  go  into  the  box  and  3d.  to 
be  spent  in  drink  "  for  the  good  of  the  hotue"  Now  3d.  for  each  of  300 
members  i&  £3.  15s.  a  month  for  drink,  to  be  spent  for  the  good  of  the 
hoiae,  not  the  working  man's  house,  no,  but  the  publican's  house.  Well, 
£3. 15s.  a  month  is  £45.  a  year,  and  that  in  ten  years  is  £450.,  that  again 
b  twenty  years  is  £900.,  not  to  mention  interest  and  compound  interest 
oTthese  hundreds  for  years. 

Management  of  the  Breath  in  Singing. — The  following  are  the 
most  essential  practical  rules  for  taking  breath  during  vocalization: — In 
taking  full  breath  before  a  musical  phrase,  the  time  necessary  for  inhala- 
tioD  should  be  subtracted  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  the  time  of  inhalation 
&om  the  preceeding  note.  In  taking  half  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence, the  time  of  inhalation  should  be  taken  from  the  note  which  follows 
respiration,  unless  the  musical  phrase  require  this  note  to  retain  its  full 
Talue  of  duration.  Breath  must  never  be  taken  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
and,  if  possible,  not  until  a  poetical  or  musical  phrase  be  terminated. 
?all  breath  sbould  be  taken  at  the  commencement  of  all  passages ;  and 
ibalf  breath  (when  necessary)  to  complete  a  passage,  or  whenever  a 
melody  is  interrupted  by  rests.  When  breath  is  requisite  in  the  middle 
of  a  passage,  it  should  be  taken  before  a  word  of  small  importance,  such 
iAthe,cf,  to,  and  ye,  because  respiration  shortens  the  note  preceding  it, 
iDd,  therefore,  should  not  occur  before  words  of  much  significance. 
Bieati)  should  never  be  taken  so  as  to  divide  an  article  from  its  substantive, 
nor  this  latter  from  its  adjective;  neither  may  it  be  taken  between  a  dis- 
•ooant  note  and  its  resolution  on  the  succeeding  tone. —  Voice  and  Vocal 
Ah. 

Medical  Testimony  against  Tobacco. — Mr.  Solly,  the  eminent 
writer  on  the  brain,  says,  in  a  lecture  on  that  frightful  and  formidable 
ttabdy,  softening  of  the  brain,  "  I  would  caution  you  as  students  from  ex- 
cises in  the  use  of  tobacco  and  smoking,  and  I  would  advise  you  to 
diabase  your  patients'  minds  of  the  idea  that  it  harmless.  I  have  had  a 
hrge  experience  of  brain  disease,  and  I  am  satisfied  now  that  smoking  is  a 
Qost  noxious  habit.  I  know  of  no  other  one  cause  or  agent  that  so  much 
taids  to  bring  on  functional  disease,  and,  through  this,  in  the  end,  to 
lead  to  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  as  excessive  use  of  tobacco.'' — Vub- 
in  Medical  Freu. 

The  Rich  and  the  Poor. — Take  the  example  of  one  very  firequent 
kind  of  charitable  woman,  for  instance — the  generous-hearted,  dense- 
nerved  woman,  with  distinct  ideas  of  her  own,  great  in  theories  of  rule 
and  government,  and  with  an  insatiable  desire  to  put  every  living  soul  to 
r^ts.    She  goes  to  the  homes  of  the  poor  as  if  they  belonged  to  her, 
leoognising  no  right  of  privacy,  no  right  of  exclusion  on  their  parts,  but 
visiting  them  spiritually  and  temporally,  as  a  something  between  an 
isquisitor  and  a  confessor,  and  putting  her  hand  on  all  concerning  them 
ihun  the  stat6  of  their  floors  to  the  state  of  their  souls.     Unconsciously, 
aiid  as  if  consecrated  to  the  office  by  the  anointment  of  birth,  she  trans- 
lates into  our  nineteenth  century  the  habits  of  thought  belonging  lo  X\\e 
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ieudal  times,  and  without  meaning  to  be  ofiensive,  violates  every  ptinoipli 
of  good  feeling  and  good  taste  before  she  has  been  five  minutes  in  tbf 
house.  This  is  the  woman  who  weights  all  her  charities  with  lead,  and 
makes  the  poor  pay  in  soul  for  what  they  gain  in  body.  Tkete  is  noti 
personal  kindliness  that  she  does  to  them,  but  she  mars  by  some  flagnmi 
act  of  discourtesy ;  her  arrogance  robs  her  grace  of  all  its  charms,  and  hci 
mode  of  giving  renders  the  recipient  of  her  dole  more  humiliated  thii 
benefited.  But  she  means  to  do  well,  and  only  blunders  by  the  w^ 
because  of  the  coarse  texture  of  her  brain^  and  the  rough-hewn  quality 
of  her  nerves.  Such  women — positive,  dictatorial,  interfering — are  the 
terror  of  their  neighbourhood,  and  the  scourge  of  the  district  to  which  th«y 
may  be  appointed  visitor.  The  poor  acknowledge  their  well-meaniDg* 
ness,  and  are  eloquent  in  praise  of  their  good  gifts;  but.  Lord  love  yool 
one  kindly  word  is  worth  all  their  rice  and  blankets;  and  a  half-hour^ 
quiet  talk,  with  a  little  morsel  of  comfort  in  it,  does  more  good  thaa  a 
day's  scolding  from  them,  even  with  half-a-crown  at  the  back  of  iti 
The  poor  are  quick-wilted,  and  know  far  more  than  such  women  as  tbeM 
give  them  credit  for ;  above  all  things,  they  know  that  high«-handed  alnif- 
giving  is  not  charity,  that  love  is  better  than  gifts,  and  sympathy  thai 
pence;  and  that  charity,  to  be  true,  must  be  the  rich  quality  or  expressioo 
of  sympathy  and  human  kindliness." — London  Review, 

The  MissRicoRDiA — ^The  <<  Misericordia"  is  a  brotherhood^  consistiii|^ 
of  Florentines^  of  .all  ranks  and  professions,  vowed  to  the  ministering  t9 
and  relieving  certain  forms  of  distress  and  calamity.     It  dates  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  unexceptional^ 
forms  in  which  the  spirit  of  Roman  Catholic  charity  has  manifested  itsdd 
The  office  which  the  society  principally  proposed  to  itself  to  undertake* 
at  the  time  of  its  foundation  6ve  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  burial  of  the 
dead.     It  arose-  from  the  urgent  need  that  existed  for  some  more  efficient 
means  to  that  end.    The  most  destructive  of  all  the  great  pestilences 
which  desolated  Florence  again  and  again  during  the  middle  ages  waf 
then  raging,  and  the  dead  were  lying  unburied  in  the  streets  of  the  dtf* 
Those  whose  ofiBce  it  was  to  bury  them  in  normal  times,  had  themselva 
iallen  victims  to  the  pestilence,  and  the  duty  of  handling  or  even  ap- 
proaching the  decomposing  bodies  was  a  fearfully  perilous  oae.    It  ww 
under  these  circumstances  that  the  ''Arch  confraternity  of  the  Miseii- 
cordia  *'  was  instituted.    But  in  process  of  time,  as  the  better  organisatiOB 
of  society  has  rendered  this  especial  ''  act  of  mercy  **  unnecessary,  the 
task  which  the  brotherhood  now  chiefly  propose  to  themselves  is  the  im* 
mediate  attendance  on  the  spot  where  any  accident  or  sudden  stroke  of 
illness  has  occurred,,  and  the  transport  of  the  sufferer  to  the  hospital,  or. 
to  his  home,  as  tlie  case  may  require,  in  their  litters  borne  on  the  shoulder! 
of  six  or  eight  of  the  brethren.    They  also  attend,  whenever  summoned* 
to  transport  the  sick,,  when  necessary,  from  their  homes  to  the  hospital^ 
And  the  latter  form  of  assistance  is  that  which  they  are  in  these  dayl 
most  frequently  called  on  to  render.     Notice  is  sent  to  their  office^  head^ 
quarters,  or  oratory — for  the  place  partakes  of  the  nature  of  all  these^ 
which  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral  piazza,  to  the  eSfffsX 
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Dpt  tbe  services  of  the  Misericordia  are  needed  in  such  or  such  a  house 
ktmy  part  of  the  city.  A  large  deep-toned  bell,  whose  boding  boom  is 
«iA  known  to  all  dwellers  in  Florence,  is  immediately  tolled  to  call 
tbose  of  the  brethren  who  are  "  on  the  roster  "  for  that  week.  One  toll 
ff  the  bell  announces  a  call  for  the  transport  of  a  sick  person  to  the 
hospital.  Two  strokes  tell  than  an  accident,  such  as  a  broken  limb,  or 
idler,  has  occurred ;  and  three,  that  a  sudden  death  in  some  place,  re- 
faring  immediate  removal  of  the  dead,  has  happened.  But  the  especial 
ffaracteristic  and  peculiarity  of  this  ancient  brotherhood  is  the  care  that 
k  taken  to  provide  against  the  good  deeds  done  by  its  inembers  **  being 
Men  of  men."  Each  member  when,  on  hearing  the  fatal  bell,  he  hurries 
lithe  place  of  rendezvous  above  mentioned,  finds  there  ready  for  him  a 
Uick  linen  gown,  which  descends  to  his  feet,  and  a  black  peaked  hood, 
vilh  holes  in  it  for  the  eyes  to  look  through,  which  he  forthwith  puts  on, 
nd  becomes  at  once  irrecognisable  by  his  most  intimate  acquaintance. 
The  black  figures,  some  twelve  or  twenty  in  number,  form  themselves 
dently  into  procession,  lift  on  the  shoulders  of  six  or  eight  among  them 
acovered  litter  all  black  like  themselves,  and  proceed  in  complete  silence 
Ifttbe  place  where  their  services  are  required.  And  every  hat  is  doffed, 
wen  by  those  who  treat  other  ecclesiastical  personages  and  corporations 
with  scant  reverence,  as  the  funeral  procession  passes ;  and  every  carriage 
dnws  aside  to  leave  the  way  clear  for  the  bearers  of  aid  and  consolation 
tothe  wretched.  For  the  brotherhood  of  the  *'  Misericordia'*  has  in  all 
ages  stood  very  high  in  the  good  opinion  of  Florentines ;  and  to  be  a 
■ember  of  it  is  an  undoubted  mark  of  respectability  and  passport  to 
eoDsideration. — By  T,  Adolphus  Trollope. 


QIVING  AWAY  A  CHILD. 

On  board  one  of  the  lake  steamers,  bound  for  the  far  West, 
were  an  Irish  family — husband,  wife,  and  three  children.  They 
were  evidently  in  very  destitute  circumstances ;  but  the  exceed- 
11^  beauty  of  the  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy,  was  the  admira- 
tion of  their  fellow-passengers.  A  lady,  who  had  no  children 
of  her  own,  was  desirous  of  adopting  one  of  the  little  travellers, 
and  made  application  to  the  father,  through  a  friend,  who  gives 
Ihe  following  touching,  and,  as  we  suppose,  truthful  account  of 
the  negotiation : — 

I  proceeded,  he  says,  immediately  on  my  delicate  diplomacy. 
Fmding  my  friend  on  deck,  I  thus  opened  the  affair — 

"  You  are  very  poor." 

His  answer  was  very  characteristic. 

"Poor,  sir!"  said  he,  "ay,  if  there's  a  poorer  man  than  me 
troablin'  the  world,  God  pity  both  of  uz,  for  we'd  be  about 
•quil." 

"  Then  how  do  you  manage  to  support  your  children  ?" 
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*'Is  it  support  them,  sir?  Why,  I  don't  support  them  any 
way;  they  get  supported  some  way  or  other.  It'll  be  time 
enough  for  me  to  complain  when  they  do." 

"  Would  it  be  a  relief  to  you  to  part  with  one  of  them  ?** 

It  was  too  sudden ;  he  turned  sharply  around. 

"  A  what,  sir  ?"  he  cried ;  "  a  relief  to  part  from  my  child  ? 
Would  it  be  a  relief  to  have  the  hands  chopped  from  the  body^ 
or  the  heart  torn  out  of  my  breast  ?  A  relief^  indeed  I  God  be 
good  to  us,  what  do  you  mane  ?" 

**  You  don't  understand  me,"  I  replied.  "  If  now,  it  were  in 
one's  power  to  provide  comfortably  for  one  of  your  children, 
would  you  stand  in  the  way  of  its  interests  ?" 

**  No,  sir,"  said  he ;  "  the  heavens  knows  that  I  would  willingly 
cut  the  sunshine  away  from  myself,  that  they  might  get  all  the 
warm  of  it ;  but  tell  us  what  you  're  drawing  at  ?" 

I  then  told  him  that  a  lady  had  taken  a  fancy  to  have  one  of 
his  children ;  and,  if  he  would  consent  to  it,  it  should  be  editr 
cated,  and  finally  settled  comfortably  in  life. 

This  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  gratulation.  He  scratched  his 
head,  and  looked  the  very  picture  of  bewilderment.  The 
struggle  between  a  father's  love  and  a  child's  interest  was 
evident  and  touching.     At  length  he  said : 

**  O,  murther,  wouldn't  it  be  a  great  thing  for  the  baby  ?  But 
I  must  go  and  talk  with  Mary — that 's  the  mother  of  them ;  an' 
it  wouldn't  be  right  to  be  givin'  away  her  children  before  her 
face,  and  she  to  know  nothing  at  all  about  it." 

"  Away  with  you  then,"  said  I,  "  and  bring  me  an  answer 
back  as  soon  as  possible." 

In  about  half  an  hour  he  returned,  leading  two  of  his  children. 
His  eyes  were  red  and  swollen,  and  his  face  pale  from  excite- 
ment and  agitation. 

"  Well,"  I  inquired,  "  what  success  ?" 

"  Bedad,  it  was  a  hard  struggle^  sir,"  said  he.  "  But  I  've 
been  talking  to  Mary,  an'  she  says,  as  it 's  for  the  child's  good, 
maybe  the  heavens  above  will  give  us  strength  to  bear  it." 

"  Very  well ;  and  which  of  them  is  it  to  be.*" 

"  Faix,  and  I  don't  know,  sir,"  and  he  ran  his  eye  dubiously 
over  both.  "  Here 's  little  Norah — she 's  the  oldest,  an*  won't 
need  her  mother  so  much ;  but  then — O,  tear  an*  aigers,  its 
myself  that  can't  tell  which  1  'd  rather  part  with  least ;  so  take 
the  first  one  that  comes  wid  a  blessing.  There,  sir,"  and  he 
handed  over  little  Norah ;  turning  back,  he  snatched  her  up  in 
his  arms,  and  gave  her  one  long,  hearty  father's  kiss,  saying, 
through  his  tears : — 
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^May  Gtod  be  good  to  him  that's  good  to  700,  and  them  that 
(iffara  yon  hurt  or  harm,  may  their  souls  never  see  St.  Pether.'' 

Then,  taking  his  other  child  by  the  hand,  he  walked  away^ 
kftving  Norah  with  me. 

I  took  her  down  to  the  cabin^  and  we  thought  the  matter 
IBttled.  It  must  be  confessed,  to  my  great  indignation,  how- 
erer,  in  about  an  hour's  time  I  saw  my  friend  Pat  at  the  window. 
As  soon  as  he  caught  my  eye,  he  began  making  signs  for  me  to 
etune  out.  I  did  so,  and  found  that  he  had  the  other  child  in 
Us  arms. 

**  What 's  the  matter,  now  ?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  he,  **I  ask  your  pardon  for  troubling  you 
iboat  so  foolish  a  thing  as  a  child  or  two,  but  ire  're  thinkin' 
ttat  maybe  it  'd  make  no  differ — you  see,  sir,  I  Ve  been  talkin' 
to  Mary,  an'  she  says  she  can't  part  with  Norah,  because  the 
creature  has  a  look  ov  me ;  but  here's  little  Biddy,  she's  purtyer 
fcr,  an'  av  you  plase,  sir,  will  you  swap  ?" 

**  Certainly ;  whenever  you  Hke,"  said  I. 

So  he  snatched  up  little  Norah,  as  though  it  was  some  re- 
oorered  treasure,  and  darted  away  with  her,  leaving  little  Biddy, 
who  remained  with  us  all  night ;  but  lo !  the  moment  we  entered 
tiie  cabin  in  the  morning,  there  was  Pat  making  his  mysterious 
Igiis  again  at  the  window,  and  this  time  he  had  the  youngest, 
I  baby,  in  his  arms. 

"What's  wrong  now?"  I  inquired. 

"Be  the  hokey  fly,  sir,  an'  it 's  meself  that 's  almost  ashamed 
to  tell  ye.  Ye  see  I  've  been  talking  to  Mary,  an'  she  didn't 
like  to  part  with  Norah,  because  she  has  a  look  ov  me,  an'  be 
me  soul,  I  can't  part  with  Biddy,  because  she's  the  model  of  her 
mother ;  but  there 's  little  Paudeen,  sir.  There 's  a  lump  of  a 
Christian  for  you,  two  years  old,  and  not  a  day  more ;  he  11 
never  be  any  trouble  to  any  one ;  for  av  he  takes  after  his 
mother,  he  '11  have  the  brightest  eye,  an'  av  he  takes  after  his 
ftther,  he  11  have  a  fine  broad  pair  of  shoulders  to  push  his  way 
through  the  world.     Will  you  swap,  again,  sir  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I ;  "  it  is  all  the  same  to  me ;"  and 
litde  Paudeen  was  left  with  me. 

"Ha,  ha^"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  looked  into  his  big,  laughing 
eyes,  "  so  the  affair  is  settled  at  last." 

But  it  wasn't ;  for  ten  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when 
Pat  rushed  into  the  cabin  without  sign  or  ceremony,  and 
matched  up  the  baby,  and  said : 

"It's  no  use;  I've  been  talking  to  Mary,  an'  we  can't  do  it. 
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Look  at  him,  sir ;  he 's  the  youngest  an'  the  best  of  the  batch. 
You  wouldn't  keep  him  from  us.  You  see,  sir,  Norah  has  a 
look  ov  me,  an'  Biddy  has  a  look  ov  Mary ;  but,  be  my  soul, 
little  Paudeen  has  the  mother's  eye,  an'  my  nose,  an*  a  little  ol 
both  of  uz  all  over.  No,  sir ;  we  can  bear  hard  fortune,  star- 
vation, and  misery,  but  we  can't  bear  to  part  with  our  children, 
unless  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven  to  take  them  from  uz." 


HAPPINESS  AND  MISERY. 

It  is  impossible  to  churn  happiness  out  of  a  chest  of  gold ;  it 
will  never  come.  You  can  never  make  unfading  crowns  of 
fading  flowers. — Case, 

He  enjoys  much  who  is  thankful  for  little.  A  grateful  mind 
is  a  great  mind. — Seeker, 

There  are  three  things  which,  if  Christians  do,  they  will  find 
themselves  mistaken: — If  they  look  for  that  in  themselves^ 
which  can  only  be  found  in  another — perfect  righteousness ;  if 
they  look  for  that  in  the  Law,  which  can  only  be  found  in  the 
Gospel — mercy ;  if  they  look  for  that  on  earth,  which  is  only  to 
be  found  in  heaven — perfection. — P.  Henry. 

John  Newton  used  to  say,  "  I  see  in  this  world  two  heaps,  of 
human  happiness  and  misery.  Now,  if  I  can  take  but  the  small- 
est bit  from  the  one  heap,  and  add  it  to  the  other,  I  carry  a 
point.  If,  as  I  go  home,  a  child  dropped  a  half-penny,  and  i^ 
by  giving  to  it  another,  I  can  wipe  away  its  tears,  I  feel  that  I 
have  done  something ;  and  I  should  be  glad  indeed  to  do  greater 
things,  but  I  will  not  neglect  this." 

Sydney  Smith  recommends  it  as  a  rule,  to  try  to  make  at 
least  one  person  happy  every  day ;  and  adds  the  calculation, — 
Take  ten  years,  and  you  will  have  made  3650  persons  happy,  or 
brightened  a  small  town,  by  your  contribution  to  the  fund  of 
general  joy. 

John  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  in  the  midst  Cf  his  constant 
perils  and  dangers,  wrote  from  Riga, — "  I  hope  I  have  sources 
of  enjoyment  that  depend  not  on  the  particular  spot  I  inhabit 
A  rightly  cultivated  mind,  under  the  power  of  religion  and  the 
exercise  of  beneficent  dispositions,  affords  a  ground  of  satisfac- 
tion little  affected  by  heres  and  theresJ' 

Dr.  Arnold  exclaimed,  on  the  review  of  the  past,  "  I  have 
eiyoyed  almost  9,  fearful  amount  of  happiness." 

I  fear  I  have  not  learned  the  secret  of  true  happiness — a  poor 
aad  contrite  spirit, — H.  Martyn, 
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Sunshine, — The  day  had  been  overcast;  suddenly  the  sun 
Bhone  out,  and  a  little  patch  of  sunshine  brightened  the  corner 
of  the  carpet.  Immediately  Tray  got  up,  and,  with  a  wise  look, 
trotted  to  the  bright  place,  and  laid  himself  in  it.  *^  There's 
irae  philosphy,"  said  George ;  "  only  one  patch  of  sunlight  in 
he  place,  and  the  sagacious  little  dog  walks  out  of  the  shadow 

0  roll  himself  in  the  brightness."  Let  not  Tray's  example  be 
DSt  upon  us ;  but  wherever  there  shall  shine  one  patch  of  sun- 
ight,  let  us  enjoy  it. — Ibid. 

HOUSEHOLD  PROVERBS. 

We  have  great  faith  in  Tracts,  and  wish  success  to  all  who 
mte,  publish,  and  circulate  them.  When  they  are  neat,  full 
)f  practical  counsel,  graphic,  and  free  from  cant,  we  regard 
hem  as  eminently  useful.  Mr.  J.  F.  Shaw,  of  Paternoster 
^Uifw,  has  issued  eighteen  small  tracts,  under  the  title  of 
Soosehold  Proverbs.  They  are  not  strictly  Temperance  Tracts, 
lot  they  are  what  any  of  our  readers  might  safely  circulate. 
Sere  are  a  few  words  from  "  Lightly  come,  lightly  go  " : — 

"It  is  wrong  by  a  penny,  Bob.  Go  over  it  again  and  see  whether  you 
an  find  out  your  mistake,''  said  an  intelligent-iooking  workman  to  a  fine 
ittie  boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  who  was  standing  by  his  side,  busily 
engaged  in  adding  up  some  figures  that  were  written  on  a  slate. 

**  I  cannot  see  it  wrong,  father,"  said  Bob,  as  having  gone  over  the 
nun  again  and  again,  the  obstinate  figures  would  come  out  the  same. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  in  the  sura  itself,  my  boy,''  replied  Mr.  Wilson. 
''May  be  it  is  in  something  you  have  forgotten  to  put  down.  I  gave 
Ifou  five  shillings,  you  only  make  four  and  eleven." 

Bob  carefully  read  over  the  various  items.  **  I  see  it,  father,  I  see  it," 
be  exclaimed.  *'  1  have  forgotten  to  put  down  the  pepper ;  it  was  a  penny. 
It  isall  right  now." 

Down  went  the  pepper,  the  sum  added  up  all  right,  and  Bob,  who 
bad  been  required  to  give  an  account  of  his  morning's  purchases  when  he 
brought  his  father's  dinner  to  the  works,  was  sent  off  home  with  a  light 
beartand  a  heavy  basket  of  groceries. 

"  Well,  you  do  make  a  rout  about  a  penny,"  said  Reeves,  another  of 
the  workmen,  who  had  been  standing  silently  by.    **  What  can  it  signify, 

1  pemty  more  or  a  penny  less." 

**  It  just  makes  the  difference  whether  my  son  is  accurate  or  inaccurate," 
replied  Wilson.  Once  let  him  think  there  is  no  great  consequence  in 
bong  a  penny  wrong,  and  he  will  soon  come  to  think  there  is  no  gr^t 
bann  in  being  a  pound  wrong." 

•*  Nonsense,"  said  Reeves.  "  Every  one  would  thipk  of  a  pound — no 
ooe  thinks  of  a  penny." 

"That  is  just  it,"  returned  Wilson  with  a  smile;  "and  that  is  why 
there  are  so  many  accounts  wrong  in  the  world.  People  despise  small 
things.  I  have  heard  tell  of  a  man  who  died  from  not  seeing  to  the  re- 
placing  of  a  nail  at  the  right  moment." 

"What  do  you  mean  V' 

"  Did  you  never  hear  that  story  ?" 
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"  Not  that  I  know  oa." 

<^  It  tells  how,  in  days  when  coaches  were  few,  and  railroads  were  ool 
made,  a  man  was  taking  a  long  journey  on  horseback.  He  had  not  gol 
far  on  his  way  when  he  thought  he  heard  a  click  as  from  a  loose  hone- 
shoe.  Dismounting,  he  examined  his  horse's  feet — yes,  true  «no«i^ 
there  was  a  nail  out  of  that  off  shoe.  Was  there  a  blacksmith's  nearl 
Tes,  up  a  lane  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Ah,  well,  he  could  not  he 
bothered.  He  could  not  go  out  of  his  \vay.  Very  likely  one  nail  would 
not  signify — the  shoe  would  hold  on  till  he  passed  a  forge ;  and  so  he 
went  his  way.  The  road  was  bad,  and  before  long  his  horse  went  lame. 
What  was  the  matter  ?  the  shoe  had  never  dropped,  had  it?  Yes,  it  bad 
though.  Time  was  precious.  His  horse  must  be  mad«  to  go,  jame  oi 
not  lame.  All  very  well  for  a  time ;  but  soon  the  foot  became  so  inflamed 
the  poor  beast  could  go  no  further,  and  its  rider  found  himself  obliged  to 
leave  it  at  the  first  farrier's  he  passed,  and  go  on  his  journey  a-foot.  Ii 
was  midsummer,  the  man  was  in  urgent  haste.  The  hurry,  the.  fatigue, 
brought  on  fever ;  and  before  he  reached  his  place  of  destination  he  was 
forced  toput  up  at  a  wayside  inn,  and  there  he  died.  So  for  want  of  a 
nail,  says  the  old  story,  a  shoe  was  lost;  and  for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horiB 
was  lost ;  and  for  want  of  a  horse  the  man  was  lost." 

"That  is  all  very  well  for  a  story,"  said  Reeves.  •*  No  roan  would 
have  been  such  a  fool  out  of  a  book." 

"It  is  easy  to  say  so,"  replied  Wilson;  "but  if  we  just  look  pretty 
close  at  home,  and  see  the  mischief  that  comes  from  men  not  canng  to 
be  accurate  in  little  things,  I  am  afraid  we  should   find   as  big  fools 
amongst  ourselves  as  the  man  was  who  died  from  the  want  of  the  nail. 
I  am  sure  it  is  of\en  a  wonder  to  me  to  see  how  men,  and  very  sensible, 
able  men  too,  muddle  away  their  wages,  all  because  they  will  not  keep 
account  of  how  the  pennies  go.     X  am  not  one  to  speak  against  schooliDg*, 
and  I  should  like  my  boy  to  get  the  very  best  schooling  that  was  to& 
had ;  but  I  should  not  be  best  pleased  when  he  had  had  it,  if  he  could 
tell  me  how  many  miles  it  was  to  the  moon,  and  how  many  square  incba 
go  to  the  mile,  whilst  all  the  time  he  knew  nothing  of  book-keeping,  and 
not  so  much  of  arithmetic  as  served  to  keep  things  straight  and  tidy  itt 
home.     And  yet  this  is  just  what  you  see  done  every  day.     To  my  way 
of  thinking,  it  would  be  better  for  a  working  boy  to  be  able  to  make  the 
calculations  that  will  be  of  use  to  him  afterwards,  than  to  astonish  a 
parcel  of  ladies  in  a  school-room  by  his  quickness  in  answering  questic^ 
which  might  be  very  useful  if  he  was  going  to  take  work  in  the  mooPt 
but  will  hardly  help  him  much  so  long  as  he  has  to  earn  his  bread  OD 
this  world." 

"  But  you  do  not  mean  to  tell  me,  Wilson,  that  you  keep  an  accotlfit 
of  every  single  penny  that  you  spend  ?" 

"  Yes,  1  do.  Ever  since  I  have  first  earned  wages  I  have  kept  a  stritt 
reckoning  of  every  penny  that  I  have  laid  out ;  and  I  do  believe  that  h 
is,  under  God's  blessing,  thanks  to  my  having  done  so,  that  has  made 
me  the  prosperous  man  that  I  am.  Why,  if  a  man  does  not  keep  4n 
account,  how  is  he  to  know  how  the  money  is  going,  and  how  he  stands 
in  the  world." 

"  But  what  is  the  odds,"  said  Reeves ;  "  the  money  comes  and  the 
money  goes.  Things  must  be  bought  whether  you  put  them  down  or 
whether  you  leave  it  alone." 

"  Yes ;  but  there  are  two  ways  of  buying  things — a  wasteful  way  and 
fl  prudent  way.  Rely  upon  it,  when  a  man  writes  down  all  he  spends, 
he  will  think  twice  before  he  puts  his  hand  in  his  pocket  fbr  that  which 
be  does  not  really  want." 

There  may  be  something  in  ihaC  te^\\^'Bft«^^*» 
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"There  is  a  deal  more  in  it  than  people  think,"  answered  Wilson. 
''Depend  upon  it,  quite  as  much  wrong  is  done  in  the  world  from 
thoughtlessness  as  from  wickedness.  It  is  the  want  of  thought,  in  the 
irst  instance,  that  drives  in  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  temptation  strikes 
the  next  blow,  and  it  is  left  for  sin  to  split  up  the  tree.  1  am  quite 
ffrtaio,  if  men  and  women  could  be  persuaded  to  keep  strict  account  of 
Ibeir  incomings  and  their  outgoings,  there  would  not  be  half  the  dishonesty 
—no,  nor  half  the  misery  neither — that  one  hears  tell  of  now-a-days." 

BEVIBWS  OF  BOOKS. 

Band  of  Hope  Harmonist,  No.  L  TV,  Tweedie,  337,  Strand.— This  little 
Iiid)]ication  has  not  appeared  earlier  than  it  was  wanted ;  many  conductors 
of  Buids  of  Hope  greatly  feel  the  want  of  a  good  music  book,  exclusively 
iv  temperance  pieces,  and  we  feel  sure  they  will  find  the  Band  of  Hope 
fiumonist  just  the  publication  they  desire.  In  this  number  there  are 
tmnty-thiee  pieces,  many  of  which  are  quite  new,  and  all  good.  Singing 
Aoald  be  made  one  of  the  chief  attractions  and  exercises  of  a  Band  of 
Sope  meeting,  ^any  of  our  societies  are  not  enlivened  in  this  respect  as 
ttej  should  be,  and  now  that  there  is  so  cheap  and  easy  a  mode  of  over- 
Qoniingthe  difficulty,  we  hope  this  defect  -mil  be  of  short  continuance. 
We  recommend  the  Band  of  Hope  Harmonist,  and  wish  for  it  a  large  circu- 
htion. 

!Phe  Tempera/nce  Minstrel,  W.  Tweedie,  337,  Strand. — "We  have  perused 
ihflBe  pieces  with  much  pleasure ;  both  the  words  and  music  are  evidently 
paEOOted  by  a  careful  hand ;  they  are  worthy  of  being  introduced  into  every 
noiety,  and  we  are  sure  they  might  with  very  great  advantage  be  substi- 
liied  for  some  of  the  pieces  we  have  heard  at  our  meetings. 

Bands  of  Hope,  By  John  H.  Estbhbbooke.  Job  Cauldwell,  335, 
flbmd. — This  is  a  useful  manu^  fjoj:  those  who  wish  to  begin  a  Band  of 
Bope,  and  its  perusal  will  be  found  helpful  to  all  earnest  workers  in  the 
foodca^ise. 

Pialoffuesfor  Recitation,  By  Eate  Pyee.  W.  Tweedie,  337,  Strand. — 
Que  <^  these  excellent  dialogues  will  be  found  in  our  pages.  They  are 
WiDQy  printed,  and  will  furnish  jnjich  instruction  and  amusement  for 
Bmds  of  Hope. 

Harry  Birhett :  the  Story  of  a  Mam,  wlw  Helped  Himself.  W.  Tweedie, 
987,  Strand. — Here  is  a  cheap,  hiandsome,  and  interesting  volume  for  lads 
ad  young  men.  We  should  like  to  see  it  on  ever}^  working  man's  table ;  it 
foqld  shew  him  the  way  to  do  well.  We  strongly  reconmiend  it  to  any  of 
our  readers  who  want  a  pleasant  book  to  read  on  a  winter's  night. 

B/sad/y  to  Perish.  Stop  the  Leak.  Scriptv/ral  Claims  of  Teetotalism, 
Wards  from  the  WorksJum.  By  New;nl^lN  Hall,  LL.B.  James  Nisbet  & 
Co.,  Berners  Street ;  W.  Tweedie,  337,  Strand. — Such  manuals  as  these  are 
invaluable.  By  their  publication,  the  Bev.  Newman  Hall  has  rendered 
enential  service  to  Bands  of  Hope,  and  the  cause  of  Temperance  generally. 
Iliey  are  cheap,  portable,  w:eU  printed,  and  eminently  pleasant  to  read.  As 
Kgmnents  for  our  principles  and  practice,  they  are  unanswerable. 

Address  on  Temperamkie.  By  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Cablisle. 
CHiBgow :  Scottish  Temperance  League. — The  accession  of  Dr.  Close  to  the 
mks  of  Temperance  Beformers  was  very  welcome,  and  he  has  since  done 
nkable  service.  This  is  a  racy  address,  and  well  worthy  of  a  permanent 
tofm.  Its  presentation  to  clergymen  and  medical  men  would  do  good.  It 
^A  an  elegant  cover,  and  is  quite  presentable  in  any  drawing  room. 

OUB  ANNUAL  SOIBEE. 
1^8  interesting  gathering  will  take  place  at  Mr.  Shirley^B, 
W,  Qaeen  Square,  when  a  large  company  are  expected  to  par- 
take of  tea  at  Six  o'clock.    At  Seven  o'clock,  Harper  Twelve- 
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trees,  Esq.,  of  Eversley  House,  Bromley,  will  take  the  chMir, 
and  Addresses  on  the  Band  of  Hope  Movement,  wiU  be  delivered 
by  the  Revs.  R.  Robinson,  J.  B.  Smythe,  and  G.  W.  McCrw^ 
and  also  by  Joseph  Payne,  and  John  CasseU,  Esqrs. 

A  choir  of  singers  will  perform  a  selection  of  favourite  com- 
positions. 

Single  Tickets,  Is.  6d.,  Double,  for  a  Lady  and  Grentlemii^ 
2s.  6d.  

ANNALS  OF  THE  BAND  OF  HOPE  UNION. 

London. — During  the  month  the  Agents  of  the  Union  bsft 
been  actively  and  usefully  employed,  but  we  have  not  room  fir 
detailed  accounts  of  their  Meetings. 

Hendon. — On  Monday  the  16th,  Mr.  S.  Insull  held  an  inte- 
resting meeting  in  the  Mission-room ;  Mr.  Charsley  in  the  chdr. 
Several  pledges  were  taken,  and  great  satisfaction  expressed 
with  the  speaker's  services.  We  beg  to  direct  attention  to  Ife 
InsulPs  advertisement  on  our  cover;  we  believe  his  addresses  to 
children  will  be  found  very  acceptable. 

Shadwell. — On  Wednesday  evening,  the  4th  instant,  la 
interesting  meeting  was  held  in  the  Sailors'  Institute,  M^w 
Street,  in  connexion  with  the  Band  of  Hope,  when  a  numlwr 
of  the  children  were  presented  with  rewards  for  recitatioi. 
Mr.  M.  W.  Dunn  presided.  A  number  of  melodies  were  rfp 
mirably  sung  by  the  Band  of  Hope  Choir,  and  the  meeting  al^ 
addressed  by  the  Chairman,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Smythe,  and  MessrSi 
Blaby  and  A.  Hawkins,  jun. 

Kennington  Park. — On  August  28th,  crowds  of  childrqa 
and  adults  were  assembled  for  a  Band  of  Hope  demonstradoo. 
Meetings  were  held  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  when  lii 
chief  speakers  were  Messrs.  Bailey,  Insull,  Murphy,  Pritch84 
Malthouse,  Hewlett,  and  others.  The  Rev.  G-.  W.  Greatlq^f 
the  assistant^minister  of  Surrey  Chapel,  rendered  useful  servieOi 
Messrs.  T.  Hudson,  and  T.  J.  White,  Esq.  from  the  Natioml 
Temperance  League,  were  present,  and  spoke  with  great  abilitj. 
The  meeting  was  reported  by  the  local  papers,  and  regarded  as  ft 
great  success. 

Wandsworth  Road.— On  Thursday,  September  19thj  • 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Methodist  Chapel.  Mr.  Symons,  of 
Vauxhall,  presided,  and  introduced  Mr.  S.  InsuU,  to  deliver  Ml 
Lecture  upon  the  Manufacture  of  Malt  and  Spirituous  Liquors* 
Mr.  I.  illustrated  his  subject  by  numerous  experiments  up(Wt 
ale,  porter,  rum,  &c.,  and  the  alcohol  extracted  from  each  wa> 
burned  during  the  meeting.  Great  interest  was  taken  by  t3>fi 
children  of  the  Sunday  School,  as  also  the  adults  present. 

Melodies  were  sung  during  the  evening  by  the  elder  membeic* 
of  the  Sunday  School.  The  meeting  passed  off  with  gre« 
satbfaction  to  the  temperance  friends,  and  several  pledges  w0P 
taken. 

J.  Bale,  Printer,  78,  Great  Titchfleld-Btreet,  Marjlebone. 
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SBiaHT  MOBNmaS  AND  DABE  EVENmOS. 

By  the  Rer.  G.  W.  McCREE. 

'  we  love  a  bright  morning  I  The  sun  breaks  forth  from 
tudsy  and  illaroines  the  green  earth  with  unspeakable 
>ur.  Everj  hill,  lake,  spire^  meadow,  palace,  flower,  and 
urkles  in  the  light.  The  dew  is  like  jewels.  The  birds 
r  joy.  All  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  glad.  Little  chil- 
like  angels  from  heaven — bound  through  gardens  frag- 
ith  sweet  scents^  and  aged  men  diant  with  solemn  voice 
ming  hymn. 

dark  evenings  come.  No  sun  nor  stars  nor  song. 
,  fear,  danger,  and  tears  visit  us.  Where  the  joy? 
the  hope?  Where  the  beauty  ?  Where  the  life ?  The 
3  come,  and  they  are  fled« 

L  is  many  a  life.  We  know  that  the  early  days  of  thou- 
were  fraught  with  promise.  They  eigoyed  a  father's 
The  love  of  a  mother  rested  on  them.  Brothers,  sisters, 
troops  of  friends,  were  there.  Strength  enabled  them 
id  like  a  deer.  Education  enriched  them  with  wisdom 
^  from  the  men  of  old,  and  the  marvellous  discoveries  of 
w  age.  Money  was  at  their  command.  They  had  a 
I  tide,  a  fair  wind,  a  smooth  course,  and  a  bright  sky 
Eld.  But  their  evening  was  dark.  Life  was  abused, 
lenoe^  passion,  worldliness,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  bad 
lions,  and  the  resorts  of  vice  ruined  them.  Friends  dare 
sntion  their  names«  The  venerable  father  died  of  a 
.  heart.  The  mother  clung  to  life  awhile,  and  then 
1  in  despair.  And  the  ruined  one  was  swept  away  by 
rk  and  stormy  sea,  and  wrecked  for  evermore.  Such  an 
ght  utter  his  wail,  and  say — 

Obficurest  night  iny  olved  the  sky ; 

Th'  Atlantic  billows  roared, 
When  snoh  a  destined  wretch  as  I, 

Washed  headlong  from  on  board ; 
Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft, 
His  floating  home  for  ever  left. 

No  braTer  diief  oonld  Albion  boast, 

Then  he  with  whom  he  went, 
Nor  ever  ship  left  Albion's  coast, 

With  warmer  wishes  sent. 
He  loved  Ihem  both,  but  both  in  vaki» 
Nor  him  beheld,  nor  her  ^;ain« 
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Foi  kng  beneftth  flie  whrfming  Mde^ 

Expert  to  swim,  he  lay ; 
Kw  soon  he  Mt  his  strength  ^i^Hrw*^ 

O  ooonge  die  awigr ; 
But  inig'd  with  death  a  lasting  strife^ 
Sui^ited  by  despair  d  life. 

Qe  shouted;  nor  his  Mends  had  fioTd 
To  diedL  the  TeBsd's  course. 

Bat  so  the  fanooB  hiast  pierail'd 
Tbmt  jUSkB&i  ■perkxrce, 

Ihcy  left  tiMir  outcast  aiale  hdiiiid^ 

And  scodded  still  befiwe  the  wind. 

8om&  Baoeonr  yet  t]M7  eould  afford  ; 

And,  sodi  as  stcnns  allow, 
Xhe  cask,  the  coop^  the  floated  oofd. 

Delayed  not  to  bestow ; 
Bat  he  (they  knew)  nor  ship  nor  shoves 
Whatever  they  gare,  shoald  Tisit  more. 

Kor,  crafii  as  it  seemed,  coald  he 
Their  haste  himsdf  condemn. 

Aware  fliat  fli^it,  in  soA  a  sea. 
Alone  ooold  leteiw  tibem ; 

Tct  bitter  Mt  it  still  to  dii 

Deeesrted,  and  hie  fiimds  so 


He  laog  aamif  es  who  Kree  an  hour 

£&  oeean,  sdf-i^hdd ; 
And  so  long  he,  with  areyent  powe^» 

IBs  destiny  lepeQ'd : 
And  erer,  as  the  minates  flew, 
BatieBted  hei^pv  or  cried — ^Aifieaf* 


At  lengtfi,  his  tranaent  respite  past. 

His  comradeBy  who  before 
Had  heard  his  Toioe  in  eray  Ulast^ 

Could  catdi  the  sound  DO  more. 
For  theoy  by  toiL  sobdaed*  he  drank 
The  stifimg  waTe^  and  then  he  sank. 

Kopoetveptlnm;  bat  ttie  page 

Of  nanatrre  ainoere^ 
That  tdls  his  name^  his  worth,  hss  age^ 

Is  wet  widi  Anscn^s  tear. 
And  teon  by  bards  or  heroes  shfidt 
AKkft  imnMxtaliae  the  dead. 

I  tiieKfare  prnpese  Bot»  or  dkeam 

Bescantiiig  on  his  filter 
Tp  gire  flie  mrianflholy  theaae 

A  mcMre  endndngdatCL 
But  misery  still  delii^htB  to  trace 
Iki  'acnkUmoa  In  ano^or'^ 
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'  No  voice  diyine  the  storm  allay'd, 

No  light  propitious  shone ; 
When  snatch'd  from  all  effectual  aid, 

We  perished,  each  alone. 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 
And  whelm'd  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he, 

Many  a  life  has  ended  miserably.  Why?  Through  wine 
nd  strong  drink.  Every  man  can  produce  cases  in  point. 
Hbto^  for  example,  a  great  painter  begins  life  in  a  blaze  of  fame^ 
kcomes  a  drunkard,  and  dies  in  a  public  hospital.  Here,  as 
qtodier  example,  is  a  popular  singer,  he  enchants  immense  audi- 
ttees,  hegins  to  drink,  is  enthraUed  by  deUrium  tremens,  grows 
nrtless,  walks  day  and  night  in  tbe  charge  of  a  keeper,  and 
Ub  dead  in  the  streets.  Some  die  of  disease,  soipe  drink 
pvon,  and  some  perish  on  the  scaffold.  They  had  a  bright 
morning,  but  their  evening  was  black  with  portents  of  woe  and 
dMth. 

This  is  not  fiction.  We  write  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
0688,  and  implore  our  readers  to  ponder  some  facts  which  we 
intend  to  lay  before  them.  They  are  neither  new  nor  novel, 
kt  ^re  selected  for  a  special  purpose  which  we  will  presently 
mfold.  Our  first  extract  is  taken  from  the  '^Report  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  their  Com- 
inittee  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance,  given  in  and  read 
lyRev.  Robert  H.  Muir,  Convener,  May  31st>  1849."  Said 
Coounittee  was  emphatically  a  committee  of  inquiry.  They 
deemed  it  desirable  *^  to  gather  as  many  facts  and  suggestions 
n  possible  from  the  church  at  large,  and  thus  to  prepare  the 
ineterials  for  a  deliberate  finding  of  the  General  Assembly  as 
to  what  practical  steps  this  church  can  take  for  the  suppressioii 
rf  intemperance."  They  accordingly  issued  circulars-r-two  in 
nnmber— eiurnestly  soliciting  their  brethren  to  supply  what 
infinrmation  and  suggestions  they  were  able  to  give  on  the 
nibgect  of  their  labours.  To  these  circulars  four  hundred  and 
Mfienty^eight  responses  were  received.  These  came  from  every 
eoner  of  the  land,  and  many  of  them  enter  with  praiseworthy 
eiplicitness  and  frdness  into  the  subject.  These  returns  prove 
Ae  iniimate  connection  betwixt  drunkenness  and  the  public- 
fcww.  Let  us  give  a  specimen : — "  The  inhabitants  of  this 
perish  are  remarkable  for  sobriety;"  and  then  invariably 
fiflows  such  statements  as— ^**  There  has  not  been  a  public- 
We  in  the  place,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years."    Ip  close 

QQnoection  with  returns  of  this  class,  there  are  those  of  a 
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directly  opposite  character,  but  proving  precisely  the  sama 
thing.  We  select  the  first  that  meets  ns : — "  The  parish  con- 
tains 610  inhabitants,  and  there  are  eleven  houses  where  intoxi« 
eating  liquors  are  supplied ;  nine  of  these  are  shops,  and  Am 
are  public-houses.  In  all  there  is  accommodation  for  drinking. 
This  gives  a  drinking  accommodation  to  each  55  of  the  Inhalot 
tants  of  all  ages.**  What  is  the  consequence  of  this  ?  Hereil 
is :— ^'  Too  many  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  are  addicted  10' 
the  vice  of  intemperance.  Children  are  rendered  familiar  widi' 
it  in  being  employed  as  carriers  to  their  mothers." 

In  another  return  we  read  : — "  I  am  told  there  are  twenty* 
five  or  twenty-six  houses  in  the  town  (with  a  population  of' 
about  2,000)  where  spirits  are  sold."    What  then?    Inrepl^' 
to  the  inquiry,  what  classes  of  the  population  are  more  remaxki 
ably  addicted  to  intemperance  ?  we  read : — ''  The  labouring ' 
classes  generally ;  and  it  is  commonly  understood  that  there  b^ 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  drinking  among  females.    Amumf' 
hoys  aiso,  from  fifteen  to  twenty ^  belonging  to  public  VH>rhs^  end 
beginning  to  earn  wages  for  themselves." 

Our  second  extract  is  firom  an  address  by  the  Bev.  Asa  MaluBii 
the  President  of  Oberlin  Institute  :t— "  I  knew  of  a  young  nta 
who  went  to  college,  and  studied  very  successfully.    Being  of 
a  bright  and  animated  disposition,  he  was  often  invited  to 
pleasure  parties,  and  although  he  went  to  them  he  never  oonll 
be  prevailed  upon  to  take  a  elass  of  wine.    He  was  engi^ged  to 
be  nuuried  to  a  young  lady  of  the  first  rank,  and  all  seemed  to ' 
go  well  and  promise  a  future  happiness ;  but  intemperance  had 
to  do  its  work.     While  at  a  party,  the  young  lady  was  told  of" 
the  abstemious  nature  of  her  intended  partner.     She  was  told 
that  nothing  in  the  wopld  could  induce  him  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine.     *  Don't  say  so,*  she  said,  Uill  I  have  tried  him.^    She 
asked  him  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  from  her.    He  firmly  refused. 
She  threw  her  charms  about  him — she  prevailed.     He  got 
intoxicated.    The  abstemious  youth  became  a  drunkard,  and 
ran  rapidly  in  the  downward  course.     Her  father,  though  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  himself,  could  not  bear  to  see  his  daughter 
marry  a  drunkard,  and  he  was  ordered  from  the  house.     The 
father  got  into  difficulties  and  became  bankrupt.    He  went  into 
the  baek  settlements  to  recruit  his  fortune.     One  night  about 
twelve  years  afterwards,  while  there  was  noise,  and  dancing^ 
and  music,   a  strange  wailing  noise  was  heard  outside  the 
building.    It  became  louder  and  louder.    All  was  silent.    Tlie 
nmsic  ceased.    The  door  was  opened,  and  the  figure  of  a  mav 


scly  and  tiuheVr  himself  on  the  floor^  dying  <  O,  God,  sav^ 
om  the  fiends  1'  The  young  lady  went  up  to  him^  and  as 
pproached,  his  uptdmed  eyes  met  hers.  It  was  too  much 
sr — she  &inted  away.  He  whom  she  had  wronged  thus, 
dfore  her  a  poor  maniac,  and  in  two  days  more,  I  had  the 
icholj  duty  of  attending  his  foneral,  and  hearing  the  dods 
5  yaUey  rumbling  on  his  coffin.     She  is  now,  if  still  liying, 

lunatic  asylum, — her  father  and  mother  sleep  in  an 
lely  grave." 

ir  final  extract  is  from  a  speech  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bums : — 
s^er  shaU  I  forget  the  end  of  one  with  whom  I  was  well 
dnted,  a  member  of  the  church  of  which  I  was  pastor  at 
I.  He  was  a  moderate  drinker ;  and  at  the  solicitation  of 
seller  with  whom  he  did  business,  retired  one  evening  to 
>teL     For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  became  intoxicated, 

home,  and  in  the  heat  of  passion,  excited  by  liquor, 
ted  on  his  wife  injuries  of  which  she  died.  In  due  time  he 
ried,  the  evidence  was  conclusive,  and  sentence  of  death 
pronounced.  Never  shall  the  scene  be  effaced  fitnn  my 
>iy.  I  attended  him  in  his  cell,  and  was  the  last  to  leave 
in  the  scaffold ;  and  there,  within  sight  of  the  church  of 
1  he  had  been  forty  years  a  member,  was  he  hung  like  a 

bat  shall  we  say  to  these  things?  We  think  that  the 
I  of  one  who  never  defiled  himself  with  ^*  wine  or  strong 
;"  may  guide  our  impulses  and  investigations.  John  the 
Isl  said: — '^  And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of  the 

therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit 
im  down  and  cast  into  the  fire."  This  is  what  we  must 
We  most  seek  to  hew  down  the  tree  of  drunkenness,  and 

up  its  very  roots.  How  may  this  be  done  ?  By  more 
ut  training  of  children  in  the  practice  of  total  abetinenee. 
fvery  other  temperance  agency  go  on.  Let  the  agitation 
Permissive  Bill  prosper.  But  this,  we  believe,  is  the  true 
of  the  future.  We  must  adopt  the  children  of  the  nation 
IT  own.  We  may  save  them  now.  In  ten  years  more 
lands  of  them  will  be  beyond  our  reach — dbunkabds. 
B.  do  not  **  see  through  a  glass  darkly."  We  have  wit- 
d  scenes  of  juvenile  drunkenness  we  dare  not  paint  in 
»t  eolours.  We  could  make  our  readers  shudder  with 
ints  of  riot,  of  vice,  and  of  misery  among  children  and 
;  people.  A  mere  ehild  said  to  a  missionary : — *^  Young 
am,  drink  has  ruined  me.    My  father  died  a  drunkard. 
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though  somewhat  medicinal,  are  not  poisons.  They  are  nol 
without  some  fair  claim  to  rank  as  food,  fitted  for  nutrition  as 
well  as  respiration.  Besides  the  active  principle,  theine— « 
nitrogenous  compound — they  contain  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  starch  and  gum,  as  well  as  of  gluten ;  this  last  in  swii^ 
amount  as  to  be  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  diy 
leaves.  In  ordinary  infusion,  indeed^  this  gluten  is  but  sparing^ 
dissolved ;  but  were  the  powdered  dry  leaves  consumed  as  beaaa 
or  pease  are,  they  would  prove  about  equally  nutritious.  There 
is  also  a  certain  proportion  of  fat  or  oil  in  both  tea  and  cc^Q^i 
while  in  cocoa  the  amount  of  this  is  very  large. 

While  thus  these  things  may  rank  as  food — far  more  truly 
than  alcohol — they  are  in  another  sense  accessory  to  food,  eiihet 
as  luxuries,  or  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view.  For  besides  their 
power  of  restraining  the  consumption  of  tissue,  they  excite  a 
peculiar  action  in  the  nervous  flystem.  This  action  is  neither 
truly  stimulant  nor  sedative,  but  rather  tonic ;  soothing  when 
there  is  over-excitement,  rousing  when  there  is  depression ;  and 
always  tending  to  relieve  the  nervous  centres  from  congestion 
of  blood.  Besides,  from  this  pleasant  and  beneficial  working 
there  is  no  untoward  reaction,  unless  the  tea  or  cofiee  be  taken 
in  inordinate  quantity ;  then — especially  in  the  case  of  coffee— 
impleasant  symptoms  do  occur,  affecting  both  the  circulating 
and  nervous  systems. 

Tea  and  cofiee,  then,  may  rank  both  as  food  and  medicine. 
And  the  question  naturally  arises,  in  reference  to  their  latter 
character.  Whether  the  copious  and  constant  use  of  them  as  food 
is  quite  proper  and  safe  ?  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  essential 
even  under  the  greatest  exertion.  And  without  presuming  to 
dogmatise,  we  would  venture  to  say  that  when  used  as  ordinary 
diet,  or  as  luxuries  in  connection  with  it,  they  ought  to  be  taken 
weak  as  well  as  in  moderate  quantity — ^in  other  words,  tempe- 
rately ;*  while  lai*ge  and  strong  doses  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
the  necessities  of  the  nervous  system  arising  from  exhaustion 
by  labour  or  thought,  depression  by  accident,  or  disorder  by 
disease. 

When  judiciously  used,  they  may  contribute  greatly  to  our 
comfort — as  much  as  any  form  of  alcohol  can  do,  and  with  none 
of  its  sinister  results  on  body,  mind,  or  morals.  Call  them 
medicines,  if  you  will.     They  are   "domestic  medicines,"  at 

*  Some  have  alleged  that  the  success  of  homceopathic  practitioners  is  not  unconnected 
with  the  sparing  use,  or  absolute  interdiction,  of  coffee  and  tea,  as  well  as  of  all  alcoholicfi 
in  ordinary  diet. 
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Odoe  safe  and  suitable ;  and,  as  such,  the  canister  may  range  on 
^  fragal  capboard  far  more  appropriatelj  than  the  decanter  or 
fte  Uack-bottley  the  tankard,  the  greybeard,  or  the  glass. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  water-drinker,  as  compared  with 
Ik  ilooholist,  under  work,  is  this.  He  has  the  same  strength, 
mUh  greater  self-control.  He  is  ready  to  stop,  when  necessity 
M|iiire0  that  he  shoold,  and  runs  less  risk,  consequently,  of 
h^xrj  by  excessive  strain.  He  does  not  expend  a  temporary 
eaergy,  at  the  expense  of  future  exhaustion.  He  does  not  avail 
Umself  of  a  doubtful  and  deceitful  hope,  at  the  cost  of  deteriora- 
te of  the  blood,  and  consequent  danger  to  health  and  life.  He 
does  his  work  at  least  as  copiously  and  as  well  as  the  other, 
eren  for  a  time ;  and  in  long  continuance  of  labour,  he  will  do 
it  both  more  copiously  and  better.  He  obtains  his  desired  end 
k  sD  respects  satisfactorily.  There  is  no  lassitude,  headache, 
ft?«J8hne8B,  fbul  tongue,  or  aching  limbs  next  day— -even  after 
Ae  hardest  labour.  All  is  fresh,  and  supple,  and  free.  There 
iino  reaction.* 

Has  alcohol  no  real  and  useful  power,  then,  in  relation  to 
Wily  labour  ?  Tes ;  but  much  more  limited  than  is  generally 
n^posed.  It  may  be  of  use  in  an  emergency ;  not  for  continu- 
noe.  If  an  honest,  willing  horse  has  a  dally  round  of  work  to 
^  what  fits  him  for  it  is  not  the  whip  or  spur,  but  com  and 
ky,  and  water,  and  regular  rest.  But  if  at  any  time  a  special 
Art  is  to  be  nuide,  and  the  ordinary  means  do  not  seem  suffi- 
cient to  secure  it,  then  whip  and  spur  may  be  employed — ^though 
fhrays  with  caution.  If  a  mighty  load  is  to  be  stirred,  if  a 
yitiniing  ditch  has  to  be  leaped,  if  the  rising  tide  or  burning 
pnnrie  be  pressing  behind  the  rider,  he  may  well  use  both  heel 
nd  hand ;  even  should  he  have  cause  to  fear  that  the  effort 
vliieh  saves  his  own  life,  may  be  fatal  to  the  faithful  steed  that 
ttrries  him.  As  a  man  spuris  his  horse,  so  may  he  spur  himself, 
tr  the  accomplishment  of  some  special  end.  But  obviously 
ftat  end  ought  to  be  of  a  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  such 
I  means;  and  the  spurring,  even  when  warrantable,  must  be 
Qoadacted  with  prudence  and  caution.  Alcohol  is  not  a  suitable 
^BeaoB  of  continuously  sustaining  man  under  bodily  labour ;  it 
w  only  a  spur  for  a  spurt. 

•  "1  htTe  backed  as  many  as  60  tons  in  a  day,  with  perfect  ease,"  says  a  London  coal- 
^'%«.  '*Hnee  T  took  iJu  pledge.  But,  jut/bre,  I  should  scarcely  hare  been  able  to  crawl 
^;  eertoJA  to  have  lott  the  next  day's  work,** 
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DO  TOUB  DUTTf 

By  Mr.  J.  P.  PARKER. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Marsh,  of  America,  visited  London  a  few 
ago,  and  at  a  temperance  meeting  he  related  the  foUowin 
markable  incident.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  app 
in  print,  and  I  give  it  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect^  in  his 
language  :— 

.  ^  When  I  was  a  young  man  I  was  appointed  as  an  itin 
preacher,  to  a  place  in  what  you  have  heard  called  the  backi 
of  America.  On  the  Lord's  day  morning  I  passed  thi 
stormy  weather,  to  the  post  of  duty,  and  found  the  chapel 
a  rough  log  building,-with  a  rude  porch  in  front.  The 
lings  of  the  settlers  were  widely  distant  from  each  other.  ' 
were  two  persons  under  the  porch ;  one,  the  chapel  keepei 
also  acted  as  precentor ;  the  other,  a  stranger,  who  was  d 
by  the  pelting  of  the  storm  to  take  shelter.** 

^'We  shall  have  no  congregation  this  morning,"  8ai< 
chapel  keeper,  "most  of  the  people  live  six  or  seven 
away,  and  they  could  not  get  here,  if  they  had  ever  so 
will,  in  this  terrible  weather." — "Well,  friend,"  I  said,  "! 
have  but  a  small  congregation,  we  cannot  help  that.     The 
mise  is,  that  where  two  or  three  are  met  together,  ther 
Lord  is  present,  to  bless.     So  I  will  do  my  duty,  if  you 
kindly  help  me."    I  stood  at  the  rude  desk,  and  gave 
hymn,  which  we  sung,  perhaps  not  very  melodiously,  bi 
did  our  best,  and  the  Lord  demands  no  more  from  any  < 
disciples.     I  then  read  the  scriptures,  engaged  in  prayer, 
out  a  second  hymn,  read  my  text,  and  preached  my  se: 
After  a  short  hymn,  I  concluded  in  the  usual  way,  and 
discharged  my  duty.     All  this  time  the  rain  came  do^v 
torrents,  but,  at  the  close  of  my  sermon,  it  ceased  for  a 
time,  and  the  sun  peeped  out  for  a  few  moments.     My  co 
gation,  at  last,  as  at  first,  consisted  of  two  perscms,  the  c 
keeper,  and  the  stranger  within  our  gates,  who,  at  the  cl( 
my  sermon,  took  advantage  of  the  weather-change,  and 
his  way. 

"  You  will  say,  I  had  not  much  encouragement  to  prea 
that  time !     It  would  appear  so,  but  I  knew  that  I  was  i 
way  of  duty,  and  that  was  satisfactory.     Twenty-five 
passed  away.    I  was  then  the  pastor  of  a  large  church,  an 
appointed  its  representative  to  a  conference  of  ministers,  i 
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of  oar  large  but  distant  towns.  I  journeyed  many  miles  to 
reach  the  general  rendezvous,  and  on  my  entering  the  large 
rocHDy  where  my  brethren  in  Vie  ministry  assembled  for  general 
introductiony  and  friendly  greeting,  preparatory  to  the  business 
meeting,  a  stranger  came  across  the  room,  and  accosted  me 
tiuis: — "Mr.  Marsh,  I  believe ?**  "  That  is  my  name,  brother, 
kt  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  personally."  '^  You 
dcm't  recognize  me,  of  course.  Do  you  remember,  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  preaching  in  a  stormy  season,  in  a  roughly-built 
i|  chapdl,  to  a  congregation  of  two  persons  ?"  "  Perfectly  well : 
■I  and  were  you  the  stranger  within  our  gates  ?''  "  I  was.  I  was 
i|  driven  to  shelter  from  the  storm,  and  I  remained  in  the  chapel 
i|  to  tiie  close  of  your  sermon.  I  was  at  that  time  an  atheist. 
^1  Struck  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  preacher  to  a  congregation  of 
s|  tto^  I  became  interested  in  your  proceedings.  I  bless  God  for 
b|  the  sermon  I  heard.  It  was  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness ;  the 
^1  taming  point  of  my  life.  I  am  now  in  the  ministry,  by  God's 
grace,  but  you  were  the  instrument  employed  to  awaken  me  to 
righteousness." 

J*|      "Brethren,  do  your  duty  at  all  times;  prayerfully,  earnestly, 
^^1   nd  faithfully.     Let  not  a  small  gathering  discourage  you. 
'Who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  things,'  saith  the  Lord." 

LSI 
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LITE  SKETCH  OF  MB.  GEORGE  CRUIESHANE. 

To  talk  of  the  time  when  George  Cruikshank  was  not,  seems 
talking  of  another  age.     Who  can  remember  the  time  when 
tiiat  strange  spider-fashioned  name  did  not  appear  at  the  foot  of 
plates  to  illustrate  comic  annuals,  or  on  caricatures  in  the  print- 
aellers'  windows  ?    He  was  bom  in  the  year  1794,  and  is  there- 
fore^ at  the  time  we  write,  sixty-seven  years  of  age.     And 
doring  those  sixty-seven  years,  no  man  has  been  more  respected, 
has  worked  harder,  or  has,  in  his  way,  rendered  his  country 
better  service.     Singular  to  say,  George  inherited  from  his 
£ither  the  peculiar  vein  for  which  he  has  become  so  celebrated. 
His  father  was  himself  a  painter,  and  an  etcher  of  caiicatures — 
a  &culty  of  which  the  son  has  made  abundant  use.     This  design 
was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  his  father — he  could  not  then 
leave  his  mother  and  sister  in  their  sorrow,  and  yet  it  was 
needfiil  that  he  should  do  something  to  find  them  and  himself 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.     Ruminating  upon  the  chances  of 
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tarions  emploTments,  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  stage,  omngf 
probably,  to  his  tolerably  successful  appearance  at  the  Haymarkel^ 
Theatre,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  benefit  taken  by  his  fiiemL 
Fortunately,  at  this  period,  some  of  his  sketches  which  had- 
served  to  amuse  his  leisure,  coming  by  accident  tinder  the- 
notice  of  one  of  the  London  publishers,  he  eng^ed  6eoi^ 
Cmikshank  to  illustrate  some  infant  Primers,  song  books,  and^ 
cheap  drolleries ;  which  not  only  obtained  for  him  the  immedistr 
means  of  living,  but  led  to  the  production  of  widely  appreeiated- 
and  more  durable  works.  From  the  success  which  met  his  firBl . 
efforts,  he  determined  to  make  the  pencil  his  profession.  To- 
this  end  he  obtained  admission  to  the  Royal  Academy  as  » 
student,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  lectnreif 
and  the  opportunity  for  study,  which  that  institution  presented. 
Fuseli,  who  was  then  lecturing,  told  him,  owing  to  the  crowded 
state  of  the  rooms,  that  he  must  '^  fight  for  a  place."  Tbe- 
figures  provided  for  illustration  being  ill-placed,  for  his  short' 
sight,  prevented  his  making  any  drawings,  and  induced  him  t» 
withdraw  from  the  Academy  at  the  end  of  the  course.  He  did 
not,  however,  give  up  sketching,  as  he  contributed  at  this  time 
a  number  of  caricatures  for  "  The  Scourge."  This  was  before 
he  was  twenty ;  at  which  time  he  projected,  in  conjunction  with 
a  friend  of  the  name  of  Earle,  a  periodical  called  "  The  Meteor," 
published  at  half-a-crown.  This  was  a  failure,  owing  it  is  said, 
to  the  negligence  of  Earle.  From  this  time  George  Cmikshank 
devoted  himself  to  the  almost  exclusive  production  of  caricatures. 
All  the  popular  print-publishers  were  employed  at  different  times 
in  bringing  out  his  humorous  subjects.  At  a  later  period  he 
formed  a  connection  with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hone,  whose 
political  squibs  he  illustrated  so  forciby,  as  to  draw  crowds 
round  the  print-sellers'  windows.  In  1820,  the  Trial  of  Queen 
Caroline  furnished  both  Mr.  Hone  and  Mr.  Cmikshank  with  a 
subject  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  powers.  "  The  House  thai 
Jack  built,"  "  The  Man  in  the  Moon,"  *'  The  Political  Showman 
at  Home,"  "  The  Queen's  Matrimonial  Ladder,"  "  Non  ml  Ri- 
cordo,"  "  A  Slap  at  Slop,"  are  still  remembered  as  amongst  the 
most  amusing  and  attractive. 

George  Cmikshank  had  long  before  this  period  contemplated 

a  series  of  pictures  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  what  is  called 

"Seeing  life."    The  designs  he  made  were  accompanied  by 

descriptive  matter,  written  by  Pierce  Egan,  and  published  witii 

the  titie  of  "Life  in  London."    T\ie "booV \>^Ki.amft  at  once  very 

popular;  but  his  idea  of  rendering  1i3[ie\iooV  m«^x^\R^N^  ^^^'w^fiL 


\  tanisiDg  being  losi  Bigbt  of,  he  left  the  speculation  in  disgust, 
Am  Ibe  work  was  finished.  Probably  thinking  that  he  could 
omet  the  mistakes  in  the  "  Life  in  London,"  he  brought  out 
^Lifb  m  FuriB,**  where  he  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  '^  shoot 
Uly  «9  it  fiieB.**  His  next  work  was  the  illustration  of  a  series 
t  popular  Grerman  stories :  these  were  very  successful,  adding 
■■berially  to  the  popularity  of  the  artist.  These  sketches,  and 
gftters  eidled  the  '*  Points  of  Humour,"  drew  forth  a  fayourable 
DOCiee  in  the  pages  of  *^  Blackwood's  Magazine."  This  at  once 
gave  him  the  highest  position  as  a  comic  illustrator ;  so  that  no 
nwk,  haying  any  pretensions  to  humour,  was  deemed  complete 
irithoat  the  aid  of  his  pencil.  The  books  that  were  indebted  to 
him  at  this  period  for  their  illustrations  were  Grimm's  ^*  German 
Fopalar  Stories,"  ** Mornings  at  Bow  Street,"  "Peter  Schle- 
bAI,"  « Italian  Tales,"  « Hans  of  Iceland,"  **  Tales  of  Irish 
life,"  "Punch  and  Judy,"  "Tom  Thumb,"  "John  Gilpin,'' 
".The  Epping  Hunt."  At  a  later  period  he  produced  the  plates 
ftrthe  "Illustrations  of  Phrenology,"  "Illustrations  of  Time," 
"Scraps  and  Sketches,"  "My  Sketch-Book,"  "Sketches  by 
Bflt,*  «  Oliver  Twist,"  "  The  Tower  of  London,"  and  the  "  Comic 
Almanack."  The  latter  serial  was  an  ever-delightful  mine  of 
phasure  during  the  festive  season  at  which  it  was  published. 
A  &w  years  before  the  lamented  death  of  Laman  Blanchard, 
Ifr.  Cruikshank  published,  in  connection  with  him,  a  periodical 
QlDed  "  The  Omnibus,"  in  which  some  of  his  best  and  happiest 
akelehes  appeared. 

While  he  was  thus  amusing  the  age  he  did  not  forget  to 
"point  a  moral"  as  well  as  "adorn  a  tale."  His  "  Sunday  in 
Lsndon,"  "The  Gin  Shop,"  "The  Gin  Juggernaut,"  "The 
Upas  Tree,"  "  The  Pillars  of  a  Gin  Shop,"  are  all  sermons  in 
IHtares.  "  The  Bottle,"  a  more  recent  production,  has  attained 
Innense  celebrity.  The  tale  of  a  drunkard's  life  is  faithfully 
toM  in  these  eight  plates.  They  met  with  extraordinary  success, 
Uid  were  dramatised  in  most  of  the  theatres  in  the  kingdom. 
Aeeries  of  plates—"  The  Drunkard's  Children,"  followed  "  The 
Bottle,"  but  were  less  successful.  During  the  progress  of  the 
nle  of  these  prints,  George  Cruikshank  appeared  on  the  plat- 
fimn  as  the  advocate  of  Teetotalism — a  principle  which  ho  had 
•dopted,  and  which  he  has  not  failed  to  recommend  whenever 
the  opportunity  has  been  presented.  His  Temp^ance  addresses 
tre  full  of  humour  and  point  His  action  on  the  platform  bears 
wnw  affinity  to  his  autograph— in  and  out,  and  on  no  recognised 
principle  or  rule. 
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His  jokes  come  ringing  from  him  with  all  the  heartiness  of  \ 
youth  y«t  in  his  teens — his  warnings  and  hitter  denanciatioi 
of  wrong  as  the  wise  speaking  of  the  sjhiL  He  has  proved,  ii 
his  own  experience,  when  over  sixty,  that  alcoholic  drinks  wor 
not  necessary  for  the  development  of  his  genins.  He  ha 
shown,  at  a  period  when  it  is  generally  supposed  the  menti 
powers  fail,  and  ^^  the  fine  gold  becomes  dim,*'  that,  by  the  ai 
of  temperance,  his  powers  unclouded  are  preserved  to  the  la&' 
Recently  he  has  produced  in,  to  him,  a  new  line  of  art,  seven 
oil  paintings  which  have  been  exhibited  in  the  British  Insdtc 
tion  and  Royal  Academy.  The  most  noticeable  is  <*  Disturbiii; 
a  Congregation,"  '^  A  New  Situation,"  and  ^^  Dressing  for  tfa 
Day,"  with  some  others  equally  full  of  humour. 

In  addition  to  these  already  enumerated  capabilities,  Mr.  G 
Cruikshank  posesses  considerable  dramatic  ability.  When  ib 
Guild  of  Literature  and  Art  was  organised,  he  took  part  wi'fe 
the  utmost  acceptance  in  the  dramatic  performances  given  i 
London  and  the  provinces,  under  the  management  of  CharLc 
Dickens. 

Li  his  vocation  as  caricaturist,  in  the  words  of  his  friexi 
Samuel  Philips,  *'  At  no  period  has  he  drawn  a  line  whicl 
however  cutting  may  have  been  the  satire  employed,  has  nc 
had  for  its  object  the  benefit,  as  well  as  the  amusement  of  hi 
fellow  men.  His  latest  works — attacking  the  most  d^radioi 
of  our  national  vices — command  our  gratitude  and  respeoi 
George  is  popular  amongst  his  associates.  His  face  is  an  indea 
to  his  mind.  There  is  nothing  anomalous  about  him  and  hie 
doings.  His  appearance,  his  illustrations,  his  speeches,  are  all 
alike — aU  picturesque,  artistic,  full  of  fun,  feeling,  genialitff 
and  quaintness.  His  seriousness  is  grotesque,  and  his  droll^rf 
is  profound.  He  is  the  prince  of  living  caricaturists,  and  oflO 
of  the  best  of  men." — From  an  Interesting  Volume^  enHtlei 

«  Clever  B&ysP 

— ' 

POETET, 

FOB  EBCITATION  BT  BAKDS  O^  HOPE. 

ADVERTISEMENT  OF  A  LOST  DAY. 

Lost!  lost!  lost! 

A  gem  of  countless  pricey 
Cut  from  the  living  rock. 

And  graved  in  paradise. 
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Set  round  with  three  times  eight, 
Laarge  diamonds,  clear  and  bright, 

And  each  with  sixty  smaller  ones, 
All  changeful  as  the  light. 

Lost — ^where  the  thoughtless  throng 

In  fashion's  mazes  wind, 
Where  thrilleth  folly's  song. 

Leaving  a  sting  behind ; 
Yet  to  mj  hand  'twas  given 

A  golden  harp  to  buy. 
Such  as  the  white-robed  choir  attune 

To  deathless  minstrelsy. 

Lost!  losti  losti 

I  feel  all  search  is  vain ; 
That  gem  of  countless  cost 

Can  ne'er  be  mine  again. 
I  offer  no  reward. 

For  till  these  heart-strings  sever, 
I  know  that  heaven-intrusted  gift 

Is  reft  away  for  ever ! 

But  when  the  sea  and  land, 

Like  burning  scroll  have  fled, 
111  see  it  in  His  hand 

Who  judgeth  quick  and  dead ; 
And  when  of  scathe  and  loss. 

That  man  can  ne'er  repair. 
The  dread  inquiry  meets  my  soul. 

What  shall  it  answer  there  ? 


DO  IT  WELL. 

A  little  extra  expense,  on  matters  of  taste,  is  not  always  money  thrown 
^y  in  Band  of  Hope  labours.  The  Band  of  Hope  Union  has — with- 
t any  lavish  expenditure — generally  shown  a  good  example  on  this 
Bd.  And  we  rejoice  to  know  that  many  country  societies  are  not  slow 
following  the  example.  Our  friends  at  Renilworth  have  done  so  for 
(past  five  or  six  years.  Good  lecturers  and  agents  are  engaged;  as, 
r  instance,  a  week  of  Mr.  Laurence  Gane,  to  give  tclat  to  the  anniver- 
7  meetings  in  April,  and  a  fortnight  of  Mr.  Blahy,  to  organist  the 
mnal  E^te  later  in  the  season.  Their  stationery  and  printing  are  invari- 
'^  ivdl  got  up— 80  much  so  that  one  quarter's  plan,  a  few  years  since^ 
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secured  a  couple  of  liberal  annual  subscribers  in  Berkshire.  There 
laborious  paid  secretary,  who  devotes  four  days  per  week  to  the  W( 
and  there  is  also  a  body  of  willing  and  active  young  persons  on 
Committee. 

Thinking  it  may  interest  fellow-labourers  in  others  places,  we  app 
an  exact  copy  of  the  present  quarter's  plan,  well  done  up,  on  "  Br 
board  "  of  good  quality : — 


81- 


KENILWORTH  BAND  Or  NOPL 


0^f^a0^^^,^i^0^0^0^^it^^*^^*0^^^^^^t0^^^*^^^^^^ 


1861. 


%^^^^V^^^^»^Wi^^^i^^^fc^»^^^^i^>»» 


The  Young  of  Kenilworth  are  affectionately  invited  to  attend 
the  following  Meetings;  each  to  commence  ai  8efe&  o'Clock 
and  to  close  at  a  Quarter-past  Eight :— 

^t  ^li&fg  lilt  SitUaUtiaim, 

(TUESDAY  EVENINGS,) 

Sept.  10th.-~*  Recitations  by  Miss  Woaiis,  of  London. 

„      24th.—*  Lecture  by  Mr.  Hxmus,  of  Bihniioghain. 

Oct.     8th, — *  Members' Meeting— Reoitationa  and  Mdodies. 

„    22nd. — *  Lecture  by  J.  Allak,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  and 
Address  by  Miss  Aitkzx  Allah. 

Nov.    5th. — *  Magic  Lantern  EzfaibitiaQ,  by  CkiYentry  Friends. 
„      19th.-*'*  Lecture  on  "Unfurnished  Apartments,"  by 
J.  W.  BA&XS&,  Esq.,  Wolvexbampton. 

AT  ST.  JOHH'S  SCHOOL-KOOH, 
(The  Rev.  F.  R.  KITE,  ir.A.,  Presiding.) 

Oct.  29th.— Lecture— "  The  Great  Giant,  and  Hbw  he  was 
Conquered." — By  J.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

Nov.  26th.— Lecture— *' How  they^  do  at  Matlock."— By  Mr. 
T.  BowicK. 

At  Cabbington,  Bubenliall  and  Stoneleigb, 

as  per  local  announcements. 

*  Library  open  on  these  Evenings,  J^om  6'80  to  7.  o*Clock, 

The  success  of  the  above  meetings  will  greatly  depend  on  the 
efforts  of  the  Members ;  they  should  ask  parents,  friends,  and 
companions  to  accompany  them. 

"  Abstain  from  every  appearance  of  evil." 
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At  occasional  periods,  as  circumstances-  may  suggest^  a  little  two-] 
senali  called  the  Kenilworth  Baud  of  Hope  Mesiengety  with  engn 
heading,  is  also  brought  out.  In  addition  to  such  particulars  or  annou 
ments  as  are  of  a  local  naturci  several  articles  have  appeared  fron 
attractive  pen  of  Ustole  Truk,  and  other  friends.  Tiie  same  engra 
is  used  to  illustrate  Band  of  Hope  advertisements  which  appear  ii: 
local  neiFspaper.    This  mode  oi  otdvetlmTv^  V%  iowx^v.^^  ^s^n^^ln 


Bi)  1  len  huadred  proofs  are  a 
a  by  Ihe  members. 
Ai  the  engraving  i)  placed  ul 
it  Ihe  most  reeeiil  of  these  am 
oflbe  lype,  so  as  to  suit  our  01 


orked  off  by  the  printer  for  circula- 


e  for  ifae  purpose,  we  copy  one 
ts,  merely  curiailiDg  the  spread 


m  yoong  of  Kenflfforth,  are  inriteri  to  ftltflnd  the  OPENING  MEET- 
1 ING  of  the  season,  at  ABBEY  HILL  SCHOOL  ROOM,  on  TUESDAY 
1VZSING,  Septfimber  10th,  1861. 
Hit  Committee  have  pleasure  in  lumouncing  tliat  MISS  ISABELLA 
'OEMS,  of  London  (aged  14),  a  meinl)er  of  the  Denmark  Street  Band  of 
Bi^e,  Kill  give  the  following  Reoitations  ; — 
"The  Bunbi^  op  Sticks," 
"  Little  Lrcr  and  the  Sons  awF-  Sunq," 
"  The  Fool's  Pbncb," 
"  The  DattNKAfiD'a  Wife," 
"  The  Dhuskard'b  HiaroEr  of  HmsELP." 
10—"  BBAimFPL  Stab,"  will  also  be  sung  by  a.  memliec  of  the 
I™  of  B  neighbouring  parish. 


Itanbers  and  Parenta — Free.       All  others 
Wb  chair  will  be  takes  bt 


iraoy 

■Children,  Id. ;  Adulte,  2d, 
AT  SEVEN  O'CLOCK. 


^  Chairman  has  since  informed  us  that  Ihe  meeting  was  of  a  most 
ing  and  atlractive  character — drawing  a  crowded  house — and  that 
ing  friend  from  London  did  her  part  well.  And  Mr.  Blaby  says 
iS9  Worms  was  highly  delighted  with  her  excursion,  and  with  the 
IS  which  she  received  on  every  side.  May  such  interchanges  of 
••lien  between  town  and  country  be  more  and  more  cultivated.  Wb 
ill  be  glad,  through  the  offices  of  ibe  Union,  to  aid  in  ibeir  promotion, 
"whave  done  in  Ihis  case.  Railway  iraina  do  their  part,  and  Bond  of 
Btpe  workers  will,  we  feel  assured,  not  be  behind  with  theirs. —  CoBiiaa- 
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Annals  of  the  band  or  hope  UNioiJf. 

THE  REV.  G.  H.  SPURGEON  AND  THE  BAND 

HOPE  UNION. 

On  Tuesday  night,  October  1st,  a  lecture  was  deliv^ardd^i 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  Spurgeon,  iii  his  magnificent  Tabernacle, 
*^  The  Gt>rilla,  and  the  Land  he  Inhabits."  The  lecture  wii 
every  way  a  success.  The  crowd,  clamorous  for  admisakm 
early  hour,  showed  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  Batject)- 
no  sooner  were  the  doors  opened  than  the  large  area  and 
leries  were  filled  to  overflowing,  and  many  whose  tickets 
secured  days  before  had  to  go  away  like  hundreds  of 
nnable  to  gain  admission.  Such  a  large  chapel  full  of 
paying  2s.  6d.,  Is.,  and  6d.  each  must  be  considered  as  a 
success  financially  to  the  excellent  institution  for  whose  beoeft 
the  lecture  was  given.  The  rev.  lecturer  Was  himself  in  <me  rf 
his  happiest  moods ;  his  marvellous  voice  rung  out  dearlyJoi 
sonorous  sentences.  His  flow  of  natural  humour  found  in  tk 
applaiidiilg  audience  that  sympathy  which  made  his  every  .pom 
tell,  and  showed  us  the  genius  of  the  man  to  greater  advantagS 
than  we  had  ever  seen  in  the  pulpit.  His  more  declamatoiy 
passages  were  sometimes  truly  eloquent,  and  the  amount  of  ki* 
formation  which  he  managed  to  impart  in  a  lectare  of  two  hoodl 
was  really  extraordinary.  The  gorilla  himself  was  there^-A 
fine  specimen,  kindly  forwarded  by  M.  Du  Chaillu.  We  shooU 
also  say  that  Mr.  Layard,  M.  P.,the  chairman,  being  present  10 
a  traveller,  and  also  the  presence  of  the  little  modest  Frendi- 
man,  M.  Du  Ghaillu,  himself,  whose  travels  were  the  sulject  ol 
the  lecture,  were  ample  guarantees  that  nothing  but  a  thoroo^ 
knowledge  of  his  subject  could  have  been  tolerated  on  the  ooM* 
sion.  The  dissolving  views  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  ww» 
the  most  perfect  scenes  we  ever  witnessed.  The  .drawisgi 
were  of  the  highest  class,  and  they  were  well  managed  by  Utm 
Dunn.  The  singing  of  the  children,  under  the  leadership. of 
Mr.  Smith,  was  most  eflective,  and  added  greatly  to  the  inteeaife 
of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  explained  why  he  appeared  before  them,  ft 
seems  Mr.  Haynes,  the  indefatigable  treasurer  of  the  Band  it 
Hope  Union,  is  a  member  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  one  of  lfr» 
Spurgeon's  able  assistants  in  his  Mutual  Improvement  Socieljr 
and  Mr.  Spurgeon  being  anxious  to  recompense  Mr.  Haynes  Cor 
the  many  favours  he  had  received  in  that  way  from  him,  ofSstA 
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k  do  anjiMng  in  his  power  in  return.  Mr.  Haynes  then  re- 
toested  him  to  deliver  the  lecture  on  behalf  of  the  funds  of  the 
Bind  of  Hope  Union,  which  he  gladly  did,  and  he  hoped  the  in- 
vitation would  be  greatly  aided  by  the  proceeds. 
.  We  consider  that  to  raise  funds  for  a  society  in  such  a  way  is 
indbctly  legitimate,  and  certainly  far  more  congenial  to  the  tdstes 
if  those  who  have  to  raise  money  for  benevolent  objects  than 
lie  danning  and  calling  upon  people  for  their  subscriptions, 
■peciallj  as  this  is  sometimes  a  far  from  agreeable  task.  We 
ODgratoIiite  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  in  having  a  treasurer 
Ub  80  to  replenish  their  funds,  and  in  having  such  a  large  Sum 
l^Teeeive  from  the  benefit.  May  it  long  flourish  and  prosper 
I  oar  earnest  wish. —  Weekly  Record. 

BAND  Ot  HOPte  tJl^ION  AUTUMNAL  SOIREE. 

•  The  autumnal  soiree  of  the  friends  and  members  of  the  Band 
4  Hope  Union  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  9th,  at 
florley's  Temperance  Hotel,  37,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury. 
Mr.  Silas  Tucker  in  the  chair.  Tea  having  been  partaken  of, 
lie  chairman  said  he  greatly  sympathised  with  the  Band  of 
•fl(^  movement,  and  as  they  were  about  to  open  a  new  session 
inring  the  coming  winter,  he  hoped  that  the  friends  of  the  tem- 
ftfance  cause  would  exert  themselves,  as  he  could  assure  them 
ftere  was  a  great  deal  to  do.  He  would  also  urge  upon  Sunday- 
Idiool  teachers  to  use  their  influence,  which  was  very  great,  to 
fidnce  their  scholars  to  become  total  abstainers. 
:  Mr.  F.  Smith  then  read  a  statement  to  the  following  eflect : — 
•  The  Band  of  Hope  Union  is  designed  to  promote  the  organi- 

Mod  and  usefulness  of  Bands  of  Hope.  The  ultimate  stability 
of  the  Temperance  movement,  and  the  entire  emancipation  of 
OQr  country  from  the  evils  of  intemperance,  depends  upon  the 
indning  of  our  juvenile  population  in  the  knowledge  and 
inctice  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  Hence 
tte  importance  of  Bands  of  Hope.  But  their  rapid  multiplica- 
tion renders  necessary  an  institution  which  will  form  a  fountain 
of  sympathy,  a  light  to  guide,  a  power  to  aid,  and  a  centre, 
inmnd  which  all  labourers  may  rally.  Such  an  institution  is 
the  Band  of  Hope  Union.  Formed  for  the  purpose  specified,  it 
las  already  afforded  material  help  to  Committees,  Societies,  and 
Conductors ;  and,  it  is  believed,  will  be  able,  this  winter,  to 
ittkder  them  much  valuable  assistance.  The  Committee  have 
Boeh  pleasure  in  informing  their  oonstituents,  that  the  Annual 
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Meeting  in  May  was  a  brilliant  success,  and  brought  the  Bi 
of  Hope  movement  more  prominently  before  both  the  temperc 
and  general  public  than  it  was  before. 

The  Annual  Conference  was  attended,  as  ctoual,  by  many 
iind  new  friends,  and  the  papers  read  and  the  information  giy 
combined  to  promote  good  feeling,  the  seal  of  labourersi  and 
extension  of  Bands  of  Hope. 

The  Committee  have,  for  some  time,  had  the  sendees,  as 
Agentj  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Smythe^  and  his  addresses  in  the  p 
Vinces  and  the  metropolis  have  met  With  a  Vei^  cordial  recept 
from  his  hearers.  Mr.  F.  Smith  and  Mr.  G.  Blaby  conth 
to  labour  with  great  zeal  for  the  development  of  the  vari) 
plans  of  action  entrusted  to  them. 

As  an  example  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  our  movemi 
the  Committee  would  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Rev.  Chai 
Spurgeon  kindly  consented  to  lecture  on  behalf  of  the  Uni 
and  to  do  so  in  his  magnificent  Tabernacle.  This  meeting  i 
an  Undoubted  aid  to  our  cause,  and  the  prelude  of  sim 
gatherings  in  days  to  comCi 

The  Committee  are  anxious  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
Band  of  Hope  Record.  In  the  month  of  April  it  was  pla 
in  the  hands  of  its  present  Editor,  Who  has  endeavoured 
make  it  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  our  movem* 
Various  improvements  have  been  made  in  its  appearance 
contents,  which  have  secured  for  it  a  larger  circulation,  and 
approbation  of  its  readers.  Other  improvements  are  cont 
plated,  which,  when  accomplished^  will  make  it  still  n 
valuable  as  the  organ  of  the  movement,  and  a  manual  for 
Conductors  of  Bands  of  Hope.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importf 
that  the  present  circulation  should  be  maintained,  and  as  e 
as  possible  much  increased. 

For  some  time  past  the  Committee  have  desired  to  ob 
the  services  of  a  gentleman  who  would  be  competent  to  un 
take  the  Secretaryship  of  our  institution.  The  Rev.  G. 
McCree  was  invited  to  accept  this  engagement,  but  has  not 
himself  at  liberty  to  do  so.  He  is,  however,  willing  to  ai 
us  his  assistance  for  the  present^  as  an  Honorary  Secrel 
This  change  has  been  necessitated  by  the  desire  of  Mr 
Shirley  to  retire  from  his  present  position,  in  which  his  sen 
have  been  invaluable* 

Various  plans  of  usefulness  are  in  contemplation,  and 
be  embodied  in  vigorous  action,  as  soon  as  possible.  ] 
trusted  that  during  the  forthcoming  winter  much  work  wi 
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«ll  done,  and  that  our  movement  will  do  more  than  ever  to 
Kve  the  jonng  from  the  miseries  of  intemperance. 

The  Rev.  B.  Robinson  next  addressed  the  meeting, 

Mr.  John  Anderson,  the  fugitive  slave  from  Canada,  then 
tarieflj  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said,  having  been  unez-, 
fieotedlj  called  upon  to  speak,  he  should  not  trouble  them  witl^ 
tfie  details  of  his  past  life  and  of  his  escape  from  slavery,  which 
inre  now  so  well  known,  but  should  confine  his  remarks  to 
what  he  knew  of  the  temperance  movement  in  America,  and 
Vlat  he  saw  of  it  since  his  arrival  in  England.  The  slaveholders 
h  America^  when  they  wanted  anything  extra  done,  were  in  the 
libit  of  supplying  their  slaves  with  whisky,  thus  stimulating 
■id  driving  their  slaves  to  greater  exertions ;  but  he  disliked 
WfjbitB  himself,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  his  allowance, 
Aongh  he  would  not  do  so  now,  knowing  better.  (Applause.) 
In  that  country  the  drinking  custom  was  not  confined  to  the 
dives  alone,  but  he  had  seen  many  respectable  ladies  partake 
ftedy  of  whisky.  When  he  first  came  to  England  he  was  told 
tiiat  if  he  did  not  take  champagne  and  good  ale  he  could  not 
lif!B^  and  for  a  time  he  T^as  prevailed  upon  to  do  so,  but  he  soon 
ftond  out  that  he  could  do  without  it.  What  induced  him  to 
ftvego  drink  was  this.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  his  Mends  with  respect  to  the  champagne  and  good 
rie^  he  entered  one  of  the  temples  (gin  shops),  and  after  )iaving 
oiled  fbr  a  glass  of  ale  he  found  that  he  had  no  money.  He 
ttifin  told  the  lai)dlord  that  he  would  pay  the  next  time  he 
pmed — (laughter) — ^but  the  landlord  said,  ''You  must  go 
l^thont."  Seeing  this  he  had  not  been  into  one  since,  and  he 
hoped  that  many  of  his  friends  would  do  the  same.  The  land- 
lord had  no  regard  for  a  man  after  his  money  was  spent.  Having 
instituted  a  comparison  between  the  drinkers  of  this  country 
ttd  of  Canada,  he  proceeded  to  observe  that  one  thing  struck 
Um  in  this  country.    When  he  was  even  a  slave,  he  never 

ipont  barefooted,  but  in  this  country  many  of  the  free  people 

go  about  barefooted,  and  he  thought  it  was  because  of  the  drink. 

ffAeers.) 
Mr.  Malthonse,  of  the  Havelock  Temperance  Bifie  Corps,  in 

Ub  imifbrm,  subsequently  addressed  the  meeting,  and  was  well 

itooived. 
The  Rev.  O.  W.  McCree  was  then  called  upon,  and  said : — 

Ihne  is  an  urgent  need  of  a  reform  of  temperance  reformers. 

It  eaonot  be  affirmed  that  our  advocacy  is  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

Sp^edies  are  delivered  in  our  meetings  which  are  not  at  all 
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creditable  to  us  as  moral  reformers.  With  r^ard  to  the  Baadb^. 
of  Hope  moyement,  I  think  there  is  ground  for  anxious  thoag]iti«r 
We  have  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  Bands  of  Hope  in  Londca^^ 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  conductors  o^t^ 
them,  in  every  instance,  should  be  Christian  men.  %  do  mO^ 
stipulate  for  adhesion  to  any  particular  creed.  I  do  not  mf/fh 
whether  the  leader  should  be  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic^  t  ; 
IJnitarjani  a  Churchman,  or  a  Quaker ;  but,  I  do  say  that  h%-|[{ 
ought  to  be  a  Christian,  He  should  be  ^  man  who  ci^n  pnjlJ^ 
with  any  sick  member  of  his  Band  of  Hope,  and  teach  thlfci^ 
dying  child  to  trust  in  Him  who  said — '^  Suffer  little  childrov)  (, 
to  come  unto  Me."  .  .^ 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  chairman,  and  the  Po^logyititj 
having  been  sung,  this  interesting  re-i|nion  of  friends  WW.  ^ 
brought  to  a  termination  about  10  o'clock.  y  i 

The  evening's  proceedings  were  greatly  enlivened  by  thfl^'J^ 
singing  of  a  selection  of  pieces  by  a  small  choir  of  teetotal  friendsn^^ 

PiMLico. — EccLESTON   Chapel. — ^A    numerously   attende^ft' 
meeting  was  held    on  Wednesday,  25th  ult.;  Mr,  John  Bii 
Easterbrook,  honorary  secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the  presidentyj  <» 
Bev.  J.  S.  Pearsall,  occupied  the  chair.     Aft^r  prayer  and  singr;  < 
ing,  the  chairman  said  he  was  delighted  to  witness  such  tt^'i 
gathering,  to  listen  to  one  of  the  noblest  themes  of  progress  tiui|^4 
can  engage  the  attention  of  maUf     All  would  admit  that  intemiy^ 
perance  wi^s  ^  national  evil.     Thp  q^estion  for  discussion  theil)^ 
was,  how  was  this  vice  to  be  destroyed.     They  had  one  way  }|f^ 
but  if  the  friends  of  social  advancement  could  introduce  a  be^  J^ 
ter,  they  would  cordially  give  up  their  scheme  and  adopt  theiiSt^  ^ 
Their  simple  and  efficacious  plan  was,  the  pledge  of  personal.  { 
abstinence  from  all  intoi^cating  liquors,  and  not  give  qv  wQi  i 
them  to  others.    All  experience  and  observation  testify  to  the^  *} 
fact)  that  no  age,  uo  sex,  no  station  in  life  was  exempt  from  thii|  j 
degrading  vice;  the  rich  the  learned,  and  the  pious  have;  of^W  j 
become  its  victims.     The  pulpit  had  in  nuipberless  instanoeir  i 
been  deprived  of  its  brilliant  ozifaments  irom  the  same  caqso^. 
But  it  was  the  poor  who  were  the  greatest  sufferers.     Ji\  them, 
all  its  horrors  were  perfectly  exhibited  in  home,  body,  and  mind* 
He  hoped  numbers  would  sign  at  the  close.     The  Bev.  John; 
Pillans,  recently  from  Scotland,  delivered  a  powerful  and  tellp 
ing  address,  "On  the  duty  of  Chpstians  in  reference  to  the 
claims  of  the  perilous  and  fallen,"  which  w&s  listened  to  with; 
much  interest.     Thomas  Hudson,  Esq.,  gave  a  masterly  speech|; 
in  which  he  portrayed  the  evils  q{  l\ie\x&^<c^  «sA\\»^ioAwtraliaing 
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ktaBDe&  upon  national  prosperity,  interspersed  with  illustrations, 

rUoIi  were  loudly  cheered.     Previous  to  the  general  meeting, 

I  leij  interesting  juvenile  gathering  took  place.  The  spacious 
fkiod  was  crowded.  The  Band  of  Hope  entertainers  fulfilled 
Aor  respective  parts  in  an  admirable  manner,  all  of  whom 
dhhed  immense  cheering. 

Devxbbll  Street  and  Kent  Road. — At  the  quarterly 
[  Hme,  held  on  Oct.  4th,  one  hundred  and  fifty  children  and 
'ftilQds  were  entertained  at  tea,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Parker. 
4A0r  tea^  addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Punn  and  Mur« 
jlj,  and  a  handsoiAC  table  lamp— the  gift  of  the  children — ^was 
liwented  by  Mr.  Williams  to  Mr.  Parker,  the  zealous  con-r 
htUff  o£  the  Band  of  Hope. 

HoBSLST  Stbeet. — The  sixth  anniversary  was  held  on  Wed- 
Miday,  Octr  16th,  when  W.  Rf  Selway,  Esq.,  presided,  and 
ftiee  hundred  persons  partook  of  tea.  Instryctive  a4dresses 
mte  then  delivered  by  Mr.  Tresidder,  Mr.  Dunn,  the  Rev.  S. 
CWdey  (of  Arthur  Street  Chapel),  Mr.  S.  Shirley,  and  Mr. 
Hqmes.  This  was  a  very  successful  meeting,  and  marked  by 
ildghly  christian  spirit. 

SoABWBLL  Temperance  Societt. — A  very  crowded  and 

>  interesting  meeting  was  held  in  the  Sailors'  Institute,  on  Wed- 

HMday  evening,  Oct.  16.    J.  E.  Saunders,  Esq.,  CQ.,  took  the 

[cUr,  and  opened  the  proceedings  by  giving  an  excellent  speech. 

i^llie  SiHiptural  claims  of  teetotalism  were  then  presented  by 

I  Ifr.  Bmythe,  who  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  marriage  of  Cana, 

'Md  the  wine  question  in  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper,     His 

lUress  was  well  received.     Much  credit  is  due  to  the  friends 

fa  eonnexion  with  the  Shadwell  temperance  cause,  for  their 

r  tnrtionB  in  making  the  meeting  public,  and  filling  the  place. 

.  Several  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  service,  and  though  the 

ahmce  of  two  distinguished  ministers  was  much  regretted,  yet 

fte  proceedings  were  very  si^tisfactory.    A  good  collection  waa 

aide  on  b^ialf  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union. 

UkmBD  Chbistian  Tempebanob  Association. — ^A  festival 
tf  &e  Band  of  Hope,  in  connection  with  the  above  association, 
HIB  held  at  the  New  Hall,  Windsor  Street,  Lower  Road,  Isling- 
teiyon  Monday  evening,  Oct.  7th;  Matthew  Ambler,  Esq., 
insided.  A  large  number  of  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  children 
fvtook  of  an  excellent  tea,  after  which  there  was  a  public  meet- 
mg.  The  evening's  proceedings  were  enlivened  by  the  vocal 
tdent  of  the  numerous  young  vocalists  present,  who  sang  several 
ImaUfal  melodies  with  accuracy  and  barmonj.     Cre^t  is  due 
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to  the  able  manager,  Mr  Lucraft,  for  the  children's 
in  singing.  Mr.  Blabj  (from  the  Band  of  Hope  Union)9inili 
appropriate  speech,  communicated  to  the  children  some  mond 
and  instructive  tales,  illustrative  of  perseverance  and  a£^tioik 
The  chairman  examined  the  children  in  their  (nowlei^e  oC 
grammar.  The  proceedings  terminated  by  the  audience  singifg: 
the  Doxology. 


We  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  on  our  Cofetj^ 
of  the  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  hope  our  friends  will  kill' 
a  helping  hand.  The  ladies  who  work  in  the  Perkins  Benttl' 
locality  require  and  deserve  the  tangible  sympathy  of  the  wanoill^ 
est  friends  of  humanity .-^Unclb  True, 


SUBSCBimcmS  TO  THE  BAND  OF  HOPI!  WIGS, 

o/Auffustf  September,  and  October,  1861, 

T.  Engall,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.  ^  10  P 
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During  the  Months 

Mr.  W.  Tresidder  - 

W.  Janson,  Esq.    ?        r 

Lady  Webster       ? 

W.  K.  Spicer,  Esq.  (don.) 

W.  Joynson,  Esq.  - 

Samuel  Morley,  Esq.    - 

Mr,  G.  Scaum 

F.  Fusedale    - 

Ditto  ^  (don.) 

„    W.  J.  Barker  - 
A.  H.  Layard,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Murray,  Esq. 
Mr.  J.  Keevil 
Mrs.  J.  Keevil 
R.  A.  Walnwright,  Esq. 
Mr.  J,  Howells     - 
J.  Pillow,  Esq.      - 
W.  J.  Palmer,  Esq. 
Jas.  Worley,  Esq.  - 
R.  Charlton,  Esq.  - 
H.  Bennett,  Esq,  - 
—  Hever,  Esq. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTDS, 


AU  communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  oniif. 

Names  and  Addresses  should  be  written  very  plainly, 

InteUigence  should  be  sent  early. 

Books  for  Reifiew,  Articles  for  the  Becord,  JTc,  may  be  sent  to  the  EdUtr. 
at  No.  37,  Queen  Square,  London, 

Business  Letters,  as  Orders  for  the  Record,  must  be  addressed  to  Mr.  I 
SatBLKY,  at  the  above  Office. 


J-  Baxa,  FrintetiTS,  Qxmit  TiU!ki]i«ieL-»\xet\)liL«riVftMraA« 


m  OF  HOPE  EECORD. 


WHAT  ABE  WE  DOING? 

By  the  ReT.  G.  W.  MeCREE. 

is  a  wise  and  good  thing  for  men  to  examine  their  work 
16  spirit  in  which  they  do  it.  To  do  work  in  any  fashion 
rodace  a  poor  result.  Whether  we  haild  a  wall,  paint  a 
e^  plant  a  vineyard,  write  a  poem,  form  a  committee,  or 
a  great  movement,  we  should  endeavour  to  perform  our 
3  a  pure  and  noble  spirit.     The  slovenly  workman  is  not 

his  salt. 

3  habit  of  looking  back,  forward,  around,  and  above  all, 
1,  is  essential  to  sublime  moral  conquests.  To  understand 
^e,  our  work,  and  ourselves,  is  to  accomplish  a  truly  desi- 
objecL  Fools  can  talk,  spouters  can  excite  an  audience, 
is  only  cultivated,  prudent,  earnest,  high-minded  men  who 
Ive  force  and  character  to  a  popular  movement.  Such  men 
ill  the  chiefest  want  of  the  Temperance  world, 
lat  are  we  doing  ?  is  a  question  which  every  adherent- 
ally  every  official  adherent — of  the  temperance  movement 
I  frequently  ask.     Revision,  self-scrutiny,  amendment,  new 

fresh  efforts,  and  personal  consecration  will  naturally  flow 
in  honest  application  of  this  simple  enquiry.  What  then 
e  doing? 

fFhat  are  toe  doing  in  our  regular  meetings  f  The  weekly, 
tnightly,  or  monthly  meeting  is  held,  of  course,  but  how  is 
iducted  ?  Is  it  begun  at  the  proper  time  ?  Is  the  secre- 
ilways  at  his  post  ?  Are  long  speeches  prohibited  ?  Is 
)  language  kindly  rebuked  ?  Do  none  but  reputable  men 
y  the  platform  ?  Are  their  speeches  logical,  truthful,  and 
ing  ?  Do  any  reformed  drunkards  relate  their  past  follies 
ngh  they  gloried  in  their  shame  ?  Are  the  young  people 
Kttend  under  strict  superintendance  ?  Is  the  chairman  in- 
:ed  to  close  the  meeting  in  good  time,  and  to  avoid,  as  far 
osible,  the  great  evil  of  late  hours  ?  And,  finally,  are  the 
ngs  useful,  and,  if  not,  why  not  ? 

ch  questions  are  not  superfluous.  Some  of  our  meetings 
oil,  hollow,  useless  afi^rs.  No  new  facts  are  given.  The 
tics  of  the  day  are  not  explained.  Passing  events  are  not 
L    Fresh  speakers  are  not  brought  forward.    Converts  are 
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few  and  far  between.  Now  this  need  not  be  so.  ^  The  fidd 
is  the  world.**  Our  arguments  are  **  legion.**  We  need  not  gei 
"  pumped  out."  Any  newspaper  will  give  us  a  fact  for  a  texf^ 
and  five  minutes'  conversation  with  an  opponent  of  our  principles 
will  furnish  us  with  a  topic.  A  good  article  read  by  a  good 
reader  will  always  aid  a  meeting,  and  the  secretary  should  not 
fail  to  find  such  material  for  weekly  use.  Let  the  chairman  be 
a  man  who  can  "  fill  up  **  the  space  between  the  speakers  with 
a  pleasant  remark  or  timely  anecdote,  a  brief  argument  or  i 
courteous  explanation,  and  let  u&  not  think  that  any  person 
win  do  to  preside  at  our  meetings.  These  assemblies  cost  mndi 
time  and  money,  and  it  is  right  for  us  to  make  them  more  usefU 
than  they  are  at  present. 

2.  What  are  we  doing  to  circulate  our  literature?  Thousands 
of  our  members  never  heard  of  Livesey's  Malt  Lecture,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  is  "  the  chief  corner  stone  "  of  the  Temperance 
Reformation.  How  many  of  our  speakers  have  read  Bacchus— 
that  wonderful  repository  of  facts,  arguments  and  testimonies? 
How  many  of  our  committees  have  Anti-Bacchus  on  their  book- 
shelves? Is  Dr.  Carpenter's  volume  well-known?  Are  tl»6 
writings  of  Dr.  Lees  **  household  words  ?  "  Do  the  periodical 
of  the  movement  adorn  our  tables  ?  Have  we  done  anything  to 
circulate  the  Ipswich  Temperance  Tracts  ?  Have  we  placed 
"  The  Sins  and  Sorrows  of  the  City  **  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy? 
Do  we  circulate  the  Band  cf  Hope  Record?  What  are  we 
doing  to  cast  abroad  the  seeds  of  truth  ? 

It  is  time  to  inquire  into  these  things.  Our  literature  i* 
valuable.  We  need  not  feel  ashamed  of  it.  We  have  poems^ 
tales,  newspapers,  debates,  reviews,  essays,  tracts,  volumes,  and 
magazines  which  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  present  to  any  child, 
workman,  merchant,  pastor,  editor,  philosopher,  statesman,  or 
monarch.  It  is  worthy  of  the  age.  It  is  a  credit  to  our  move- 
ment.    It  is  a  great  light     Why  hide  it  under  a  bushel  ? 

3.  Are  we  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  the  good  cause?  We 
have  our  foes.  We  have  been  called  infidels,  disturbers,  opiums 
eaters,  schismatics,  fools,  despisers  of  the  Lord's  gifts,  whited- 
sepulchres,  humbugs,  enemies  of  the  poor,  and  a  thousand  more 
evil  things  have  been  said  of  us.  We  forgive  our  enemies 
Not  for  the  world  would  we  return  railing  for  railing.  Wc 
leave  foul  words  to  foul  men.  It  is  for  us,  however,  to  defend 
our  principles.  Our  movement  should  not  be  left  unvindicated 
When  attacked  in  the  social  circle,  or  in  the  columns  of  tb 
press,  or  from  the  pulpit,  a  manly,  full,  earnest,  irreproachabi 
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reply  should  be  given.  Few  men  have  effected  more  good  in 
tliis  direction  than  James  Haughton,  of  Dublin,  and  Duncan 
WLaren^  of  Edinburgh.  Their  communications  to  the  press 
Inve  done  immense  service.  Many  others  have  also  performed 
admirable  deeds  in  defence  of  the  cause.  But  how  many  never 
defend  their  principles.  They  are  silent  at  social  parties.  They 
ire  dumb  at  public  meetings.  They  decline  controversy.  But 
18  the  reputajbion  of  a  great  and  philanthropic  enterprise  to  be 
l^in  the  hands  of  its  foes  ?  Is  silence  wise  ?  Does  it  promote 
tnth?  Is  it  not  timid  policy?  Why  not  speak  out  ?  Prudence 
nd  dignity  are  all  very  well,  but  courage  and  fidelity  are  much 
better.  Jealousy  and  zeal  and  boldness  are  becoming  in  us.. 
We  have  entrusted  to  us  a  great  charge.  It  is  our  lot  to  know 
hw  to  care  a  lamentable  social  evil.  We  may  usher  in  a  golden 
ige.  Surely  timidity  and  silence  do  not  accord  with  our 
podtion.  It  depends  upon  us  whether  drunkards  are  saved  or 
hsL  Can  we  have  a  more  stupendous  motive  for  exertion,  self- 
denial,  and  moral  heriosm  ? 

Lis  it  our  endeavour  to  be  genial  and  magnanimous  in  our 

s§icial  cap€U!ity?   Are  we  rash  in  our  temper  ?    Are  we  willing 

^issist  others  to  do  good  ?     Do  we  proudly  insist  on  the  place 

irf  honour?     How  do  we  work?     These  are  fair  questions. 

Many  of  our  most  useful  men  are  worried  to  death — not  by  the 

diffieulties  of  agitation — but  by  the  haughty,  self-seeking,  vain, 

iapracticable  persons  who  insist  on  being  bought  at  twenty-five 

per  cent,  above  their  true  value.     In  this  way  we  have  lost 

^  of  the  richest  and  best  men  connected  with  our  societies. 

iad  are  such  losses  to  continue  ?     We  appeal  to  the  friends  of 

temperance  progress.     Look  around  you.     You  have  thoughtful, 

UxBious,  beloved,  useful,  good  men  in  your  service.     They  are 

tke  polished  pillars  of  the  temple.     You  have  also  some  who  are 

not  model  men.     To  whom  is  your  support  to  be  given  ?     Who 

ne  the  men  to  exalt  and  honour  the  Temperance  Reformation  ? 

Judge  for  yourselves.     Let  the  peaceable,  intelligent,  far-seeing 

frustworthy  men  have  your  esteem.     All  others  are  better  left 

ibae.     In  villages,  towns,  districts,  and  vast  assemblies,  put 

ibrward  the  best  men,  and  cheer  them  in  their  efforts  to  lead  us 

fiirth  to  victory. 

Such  are  the  questions  which  have  long  arrested  our  attention. 
We  leave  them  with  our  readers.  The  winter  campaign  is  upon 
us.  Be  it  ours  to  fight  welL  We  are  not  doing  half  our  work. 
We  must  do  more.  Drunkenness  is  still  rampant.  It  depends 
wpoa  Tempei^nce  Reformers  when  it  shall  win  its  final  victory. 
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aOOD   FELLOWSHIP. 

By  the  Ber.  A.  WALLACE. 

'  Hallo  I  what 's  ado  ?'  exclaimed  a  blaff,  weather-beaten,  red 
faced  coachman,  when,  on  taming  a  sharp  comer  of  the  road 
the  '  Defiance '  came  in  sight  of  the  Tillage  pablie-house  whid 
formed  the  last  stage  for  the  night. 

His  sadden  exclamation  was  called  forth  bj  a  large  crowd  o 
men,  women,  and  children  gathered  aroand  the  door  of  the  villa^ 
inn,  and  shrieking,  screaming,  running,  and  dancing  as  hlaw 
fell  thick  and  fast  from  six  or  seven  drank  fellows ;  in  the  midi 
.of  whom,  and  above  all  the  rest,  was  seen  the  village  blacksmitl] 
with  his  face  begrimed  with  soot  and  blood. 

It  was  a  sad  sight  in  the  open  face  of  one  of  the  loveliest  som 
mer  evenings  I  had  ever  seen.  The  setting  san  was  gilding  th 
white-washed  gable  end  of  the  village  inn,  and  its  swing  sigxi 
board,  on  which  were  painted  two  hands  most  lovingly  joine 
together^  and  the  words,  *  Good  fellowship  for  ever.' 

*  Strange  **  good  fellowship  "  this,'  said  Coachee,  as  he  pointe 
to  the  landlord,  a  gruff,  woolly-headed,  thick-set,  in-kneed  max 
who  was  belaboring,  both  with  feet  and  hands,  a  stalwart  plough 
man,  bowed  like  a  willow  wand,  and  stupid  with  drink,  and  aJ 
bespattered  with  blood. 

What  a  scene  in  the  midst  of  nature's  k>veline88 1  The  faaW' 
thorn  was  in  full  blossom ;  the  pure  stream  fringed  with  flowery 
over  which  bent  from  either  side  the  graceful  willow ;  and  oa 
which  the  blackbird  chanted  its  hymn  to  the  setting  sun;  sikS 
not  a  hundred  yards  from  this  was  a  bloody  fight  I  Many  a  hoT' 
rible  oath  fell  upon  the  ear  of  that  gloaming  hour. 

And  all  this  was  under  the  eye  of '  Grood  fellowship  for  ever^ 
and  within  reach  of  the  two  hands  that  were  so  lovingly  join^ 
together  as  if  they  would  never  part. 

The  driver  turned  his  coach  from  the  ghastly  spectacle  intotf 
narrow  shaded  lane,  where  all  the  passengers  alighted,  and  aU 
took  their  respective  ways  for  the  night. 

About  three  hours  afterwards  I  returned  to  the  scene  of  fight* 
There  was  '  Good  fellowship  for  ever,'  swinging  in  the  calo^ 
dear,  unclouded  light  of  the  moon,  as  if  in  awful  mockery  of  th0 
blows,  and  blood,  and  broken  heads  he  had  so  lately  seen. 

Never  did  a  clearer  moon  look  down  upon  that  lovely  village 
than  on  that  night  of  the  drunken  storm,  which  was  not  yel 
spent. 

Three  poor  wretches,  the  wrecks  of  that  tempest  of  blowf 
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plj  should  be  given.  Few  men  have  effected  more  good  in 
s  direction  than  James  Haughton^  of  Dublin,  and  Duncan 
Laren,  of  Edinburgh.  Their  communications  to  the  press 
«  done  immense  service.  Many  others  have  also  performed 
arable  deeds  in  defence  of  the  cause.  But  how  many  never 
ind  their  principles.  They  are  silent  at  social  parties.  They 
dumb  at  public  meetings.  They  decline  controversy.  But 
le  reputalion  of  a  great  and  philanthropic  enterprise  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  its  foes  ?  Is  silence  wise  ?  Does  it  promote 
b?  Is  it  not  timid  policy?  Why  not  speak  oat  ?  Prudence 
dignity  are  all  very  well,  but  courage  and  fidelity  are  much 
3r.  Jealousy  and  zeal  and  boldness  are  becoming  in  us., 
have  entrusted  to  us  a  great  charge.  It  is  our  lot  to  know 
to  care  a  lamentable  social  evil.     We  may  usher  in  a  golden 

Surely  timidity   and    silence   do  not  accord  with  our 
ion.     It  depends  upon  us  whether  drunkards  are  saved  or 

Can  we  have  a  more  stupendous  motive  for  exertion,  self- 
&],  and  moral  heriosm  ? 

1$  it  our  endeavour  to  be  genial  and  magnanimous  in  our 
lal  capacity?  Are  we  rash  in  our  temper  ?  Are  we  willing 
ast  others  to  do  good  ?  Do  we  proudly  insist  on  the  place 
tonour?  How  do  we  work?  These  are  fair  questions. 
Y  of  our  most  useful  men  are  worried  to  death — not  by  the 
ulties  of  agitation — but  by  the  haughty,  self-seeking,  vain, 
•cticable  persons  who  insist  on  being  bought  at  twenty-five 
sent,  above  their  true  value.  In  this  way  we  have  lost 
2f  the  richest  and  best  men  connected  with  our  societies. 
are  such  losses  to  continue  ?  We  appeal  to  the  friends  of 
erance  progress.  Look  around  you.  You  have  thoughtful, 
ioos,  beloved,  useful,  good  men  in  your  service.  They  are 
lolished  pillars  of  the  temple.  You  have  also  some  who  are 
Qodel  men.  To  whom  is  your  support  to  be  given  ?  Who 
be  men  to  exalt  and  honour  the  Temperance  Eeformation  ? 
;e  for  yourselves.  Let  the  peaceable,  intelligent,  far-rseeing 
worthy  men  have  your  esteem.  All  others  are  better  left 
).  In  villages,  towns,  districts,  and  vast  assemblies,  put 
ud  the  best  men,  and  cheer  them  in  their  efforts  to  lead  us 
,  to  victory. 

ich  are  the  questions  which  have  long  arrested  our  attention. 
liave  them  with  our  readers.  The  winter  campaign  is  upon 
Be  it  ours  to  fight  welL  We  are  not  doing  half  our  work, 
must  do  more.  Drunkenness  is  still  rampant.  It  depends 
L  Temperanoe  Reformers  when  it  shall  win  its  final  victory. 
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With  pleasure,  Madam,  I  will  tell 
The  reason  why, 
This  evening,  I 
Am  dressed  so  neat,  and  look  so  well. 
Two  years  ago,  my  ragged  clothes^ 
And  shoes,  both  worn  out  at  the  toes, 
My  uncombed  hair,  and  dirty  face. 
The  poorest  school  would  thus  dii^race. 
Just  like  a  savage,  I  ran  wild. 
Because  I  was  a  drunkard's  child. 
All  days  were  then  alike  to  me. 

Into  a  church  I  never  went ; 
I  was  so  ignorant,  you  see, 

I  did  not  know  What  worship  meaot. 

Had  you  no  mother,  then,  at  home. 

To  teach  you  to  know  wrong  from  right. 

Your  face  to  wash,  your  hair  to  comb. 
And  in  her  darling  take  delight  ? 

My  mother  died  so  long  ago. 

That  I  can  scarcely  call  to  mind 
What  she  was  like ;  nor  dd  I  know 

If  she  was  loving,  our  unkind. 
I  was  my  father's  only  one, 

But  he  took  little  heed  of  me. 
He  gave  me  food,  and  I  suppose 
He,  or  some  kind  friend,  gave  me  clothes. 

But  all  day  long  he  left  me  free. 
With  idle  boys  and  girls  to  run ; 

He  never  beat  me.  Madam,  he 
Was  too  good  natured,  and  I  think 

He  would  not  have  neglected  me. 
But  for  the  publican's  strong  drinks 
The  public  house,  or  skittle  ground, 
Was  where  my  father  would  be  found 
After  his  work  was  done ;  in  there. 
With  other  men  who  did  not  care 
For  any  thing,  but  smoke  and  beer  i 
He  never  thought  of  me,  I  fear. 
But  now  he  is  quite  a  different  man ; 

The  Temperance  pledge  one  night  he  signed, 
And  I  am  sure  1  n^vet  can 

I^ve  him  too  m\xch^\v.©  Vs  ao  YvafliV 
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We  Ve  a  nice  house,  with  tables,  chairs, 

A  bed  for  him,  and  one  for  me : 
Two  rooms  below,  and  three  up  stairs, 

One  room  we  call,  *  the  nursery/ 
For  I  Ve  a  kind  teetotal  mother. 
And  such  a  pretty  little  brother ! 
So  that,  I  'm  sure,  I  ought  to  be 
A  happy  girl;  and  when  you  see 
Me,  on  a  Monday  night,  this  street  in, 
I  'm  going  to  the  Temperance  meeting. 
The  Band  of  Hope,  on  Monday  night, 
Its  meeting  holds ;  and  I  recite 
Such  pretty  verses ;  and  we  sing 
Praises  to  Christ,  our  Heavenly  King« 
For  his  great  love,  oh !  lady,  dear ! 
I  wish  you  'd  come  with  me,  and  hear 
Our  songs,  and  then  I  think  that  you 
Would  be  a  pledged  teetotaler,  toa 

I  think  I  will  a  visit  pay ; 

And  the  next  time  you  come  this  way. 

If  you  will  call,  with  you  I  '11  go ; 

Your  story  interests  me  so, 

That  I  am  sure,  with  pleasure,  I 

The  pledge  shall  take ;  and  then  I  '11  try 

To  help  the  Temperance  Cause,  and  be 

A  friend  to  true  sobriety. 

is  EARNEST  APPEAL  TO  CHBISTIAN  MOTHEBS. 

rhe  question  of  '*  Total  Abstinence,*'  has  been  so  long  before  the 
bUc,  and  its  many  bearings  on  health  and  morals  have  been  so  fully 
irged  upon,  that  most  persons  are  ready  to  think  they  have  had  enough 
he  subject.  Pliysiologists  have  shown  the  physical  evils  of  intoxi. 
ng  drinks,  and  moralists  have  continued  the  lesson,  to  prove  that  the 
ital  is  as  great  as  the  bodily  harm, — and  that  crime  is  as  inevitable  a 
ial  resu  It  of  their  use  as  d  isease.  And  yet  many  parents,  even  Christian 
ents,  are  still  averse  to  total  abstinence,  and  think  they  see  in  it  the 
mpied  revival  of  a  yoke  around  the  neck  of  Christian  liberty.  They 
ink  from  asceticism,  and  virill  not  be  bound  in  respect  of  meats  and 
iks.  They  cannot  understand  that  they  must  refrain  from  certain 
igs  because  there  are  people  who  misuse  them ;  and  believe  that  they 
i  their  children  will,  with  common  prudence,  be  secure.  They  bid  us 
Q  to  the  drunkard  (of  whose  reform  they  cannot  but  approve)  ^  and 
ise  a  pledge  which  their  sobriety  evinces  to  be  needless  for  them, 
liese  objections  meet  us  on  every  hand,  and  from  some  of  \he  best  oi 


people;  yet  we  cannot  think  that  the  work  of  temperance  reformers  can 
ever  be  complete,  whilst  one  Christian  mother  is  indifferent  to  total  absd 
nence  as  a  great  social  question.  We  cannot  think  that  they  should  res 
until  they  have  gained  the  candid  attention  of  each  one  to  their  view 
and  set  before  them  the  danger  of  educating  their  children  in  the  use  o 
alcoholic  stimulants. 

These  mothers  are  not  thoughtless.  They  are  not  looking  on  thd 
children  as  the  gifts  of  chance,  to  be  brought  up  at  the  mercy  of  circum 
stances,  to  live  as  best  they  can,  and  to  die  as  best  they  may.  They  ar 
regarding  them,  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  as  "an  heritage  fromth 
Lord,'*  and  are  looking  on  them  as  the  hope  of  the  church  for  futor 
years ;  the  lambs  of  the  Saviour*s  fold  now,  the  sheep  of  his  pastor 
hereafter.  They  view  the  most  trivial  acts  of  their  daily  life  with  attentioD 
and  guard  every  avenue  to  their  minds  with  ceaseless  care,  lest  eri 
should  enter  unawares.  Every  temptation  to  sin  is  checked,  every  ten 
dency  to  wrong  discouraged,  and  the  Christian  mother  thanks  the  frient 
whose  quick  perception  warns  her  of  an  unperceived  danger. 

But  what  if  the  danger  comes  in  an  unsuspected  and  subtle  form— n 
some  pleasure  in  which  she  indulges — in  some  habit  which  she  cai 
hardly  forego?  She  has  said,  in  general  terms,  I  can  sacrifice  everythini 
for  my  child, — rest,  leisure,  society;  for  him  I  could  change  the  habits  o 
my  life,  renounce  my  accustomed  pursuits,  and  give  up  my  cherisbec 
enjoyments ; — can  she  in  practice  refuse  to  give  up  one  small  indulgeDO 
for  his  sake? 

No,  surely !  The  Christian  mother  only  needs  to  be  convinced  tha 
total  abstinence  is  her  duty,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  she  wil 
exclaim,  "  If  meat  make  my  [child]  to  offend,  I  wil!  eat  no  flesh  wbili 
the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  [my  child]  to  offend." 

But  will  intoxicating  drinks  make  your  child  to  offend?  There 
Christian  mother,  lies  your  difficulty,  and  there  the  cause  of  your  hesita 
tion.  It  may  be  that  a  long  line  of  honoured  ancestors  have  left  you  tb 
example  of  a  moderate  and  justifiable  use  of  these  things.  You  bar 
heard  your  father  reccommend  them  to  his  guests,  and  have  seen  yoo 
mother  use  them  to  revive  fainting  childhood,  and  to  stimulate  the  flag 
ging  energies  of  age ;  you  have  always  been  accustomed  to  see  then 
resorted  to  as  a  cordial  for  sickness,  and  a  social  pleasure  for  health;  aoi 
what  are  you  that  you  should  esteem  yourself  wiser  than  your  parents 
Why  should  you  dread  for  your  children  what  they  valued  for  theirs? 

This  is  one  side  of  the  question  ;  but  you  are  indeed  blessed  if  yo 
have  never  lost  a  relative  or  friend  in  that  worst  death  of  all  the  facultic 
which  intoxication  produces  ;  if  you  have  never  seen  intellect  blights 
and  affections  quenched,  and  prospects  ruined,  by  yielding  to  the  potei 
temptation  of  strong  drinks.  Your  children  maybe  temperate  as  yoi 
fathers  have  been,  and  self-controlled ;  but  will  you  not  remember  that  the 
is  another  possibility  ?  Can  you  forget  that  there  is  a  possibility  ofyoi 
seeing  the  child  who  is  the  delight  of  your  eyes  become  such  a  man  as  yc 
would  blush  to  behold ;  and  that  the  voice  now  ringing  its  happy  tones: 
your  ears  may  learn  to  utter  the  profanity  or  the  folly  of  the  drunkard?  O 
^ou  forget  that  there  is  a  degradation,  a  little  short  of  absolute  ai 
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Irankenness,  which  is  almost  as  ruinous  to  soul  and  body/  and 

worid  veils  under  the  phrase  "  addicted  to  gay  company/' 

admit  this  possibility  for  your  child,  will  you  not  bestow  a 

n  how  the  evil  is  to  be  averted  ?    If  you  see  the  chance  of  a 

in  figure  or  a  defect  in  speech,  how  careful  you  are  to  c(«rect 

ittie  you  think  of  time,  or  money,  or  inconvenience,  in  com* 

th  preventing  the  threatened  evil.    Will  you  think  more  lightly 

!eformity,  or  be  less  anxious  to  guard  against  it  ?    If  there  were 

(  which  parents  could  adopt  to  guard  their  children  firom  other 

s,  would  they  hesitate  to  use  them  ?    A  little  lying,  a  little 

never  permitted,  for  it  is  the  first  step  which  overleaps  the 

er  between  right  and  wrong,  and  is  at  once  the  most  difficult 

ost  terrible  in  its  consequences ;  and  since  drinking  is  followed 

r  evil  results,  why  should  you  not  in  that  case  also  enforce  total 

11  allege  that  in  the  instances  of  lying  and  stealing,  there  is 
in  in  the  very  smallest  indulgence,  and  you  cannot  admit  this 
case  with  drinking ;  and  herein,  we  candidly  allow,  lies  the 
;ulty  of  every  advocate  of  total  abstinence  who  undertakes  to 
cause  with  the  virtuous  members  of  the  community.  Let  us 
'aive  the  question  of  absolute  right  and  wrong;  and  ask  you  to 
whether  the  too  easy  gradation  between  temperance  and  intern* 
s  not  in  itself  a  reason  why  we  should  seek  to  make  a  hedge 
3  virtue  of  our  children,  and  help  them  to  resist  temptation. 
s  this  is  done,  someof  ihem  will  always  be  gliding  imperceptibly 
boundary,  as  is  attested  by  the  histories  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
here  an  unsteady  son  has  worked  ruin  and  death,  weeping  him- 
hile  the  bitter  tears  of  a  remorse,  which  he  had  not  the  strength 
s  into  repentance.  The  blighted  professional  men,  and  the 
desmen,  who  hang  the  heavy  maintenance  of  their  irregular  lives 
1  and  sorrowing  friends,  are  seldom  those  who  can  cast  the 
>f  their  inebriety  on  the  example  of  drunken  parent.  They  come 
anks  of  the  respectable,  and  they  acquired  their  taste  for  stimu- 
e  temperate  board  of  respectable  and  often  pious  relatives. 
,  then,  permit  children  to  use  what  may  be  so  fatal  to  them  ? 
not  have  our  self-control,  or  they  may  be  thrown  amidst  temp- 
never  experienced ;  would  their  degradation  awaken  no  feelings 
Jiat  we  valued  our  own  comfort  or  reputation  for  hospitality 
to  allow  of  our  providing  them  with  a  shield  against  danger? 
sguard  against  intemperance  which  total  abstinence  provides, 
n  all  cases  very  simple,  is  one  which  education,  and  that  alone, 
•  perfectly  easy.  Childhood  has  no  craving  for  stimutants  of 
and  the  want,  if  not  created,  is  never  felt.  The  glasses  of 
r  champagne  and  home-brewed  beer  which  we  give  to  our 
ire  the- first  excitants  of  the  taste  which,  when  fully  matured, 
itimulus  of  ardent  spirits  and  brand ied  wines.  Our  children 
e  the  temptation  to  excess, — but  they  may  fell. 
lardly  needful  to  say,  that  those  who  would  trait\  the\t 
a  this  shst'wehce  must  practice  it  themselves^.    If  we  "w'tlVihoVd 

I  3 
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intoxicating  drinks  from  them  only,  we  shall  merely  impress  them  vi 

the  idea  that  these  things  are  among  the  indulgences  of  mature  age  a 

the  priTikges  of  manhood.     But,  surely,  no  sacrifice  of  personal  luxt 

can  be  too  great  to  secure  our  beloved  ones  from  temptation. 

Christian  mothers,  decide  for  your  child  now  I    Taste  not,  nor  sai 

him  to  taste,  anything  containing  the  alcohol  which  has  ensnared  so  ma 

souls  for  Satan,  and  made  so  many  mothers  childless ;  and  then,  if  in  al 

years  you  should  hare  to  weep  over  blighted  hopes,  and  your  grey  ha 

go  down  with  sorrow  into  the  grave,  you  will  not  have  to  endure  I 

added  pang  of  an  accusing  conscience  suggesting  to  you^  that  perhaps; 

laid  the  first  temptation  in  his  way.     Paul  may  plant,  and  ApoUos  vrat 

and  only  our  Father  in  heaven  can  give  the  increase;  but  oh,  howseldc 

will  the  reward  of  success  be  withheld  from  a  mother's  efforts  and  li 

prayers ! 

[The  foregoing  is  a  Tract  issned  by  Mr.  W.  Tveedie,  and  maj  be  had  of  him  at  o 
penny  per  copy,  or  6s.  per  hundieil.} 


THE  SUNNY  SPOT. 

The  day  had  been  overcast ;  suddenly  the  san  shone  oat,  ai 
a  little  patch  of  sunshine  brightened  the  comer  of  the  carpc 
Immediately  Tray  got  up,  and,  with  a  wise  look,  trotted  to  tl 
bright  place,  and  laid  himself  in  it.  "  There 's  true  philosophy 
said  George ;  *'  only  one  patch  of  sunlight  in  the  place,  and  tl 
sagacious  little  dog  walks  out  of  the  shadow  to  roll  himself  i 
the  brightness.^  Let  not  Tray's  example  be  lost  upon  us ;  bi 
wherever  there  shall  shine  one  patch  of  sunlight,  let  us  enj€ 
it. — Henry  Martyn. 

What,  though  we  wander  in  a  maze 

Bestrewed  with  many  a  thorn  I 
What,  though  across  the  stream  of  timo 

Our  bark  be  rudely  borne ! 
What,  though  we  ninnber  weary  hoars, 

When  life  appears  a  blot  I 
Still  may  we  find,  to  cheer  oar  hearts. 

There 's  many  a  sunny  spot. 

Though  on  the  present,  with  its  cares. 

No  light  is  seen  to  fall, 
And  o'er  the  page  of  future  years 

Despair  has  spread  her  pall ; 
Tet  early  days  of  childhood's  mirth 

What  heart  remembers  not, 
When  hope's  bright  dreams  made  all  so  fair. 

Earth  seemed  one  sunny  spot. 

The  heedless  foot  may  press  the  flowers, 

And  odours  from  them  bring ; 
Thus  oft|  in  sorrow's  deepest  night, 

Faith's  sweetest  blossoms  spring. 
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If  HkQu.  hftst  dried  the  widow's  teat, 

Pitied  the  oiphan^s  lot, 
Then  hast  thou  felt ,  amid  the  gloom, 

There  was  a  sunny  q>ot. 
If  to  the  hnmble  oouck  of  pidn 

Aid  thou  hast  kindfy  brought, 
And  poured  upon  a  wounded  heart 

The  balm  it  vainly  sought^ 
If  thou  in  prayer  Yms  meekly  bent 

Within  the  lowly  cot, 
Then  thou  hast  in  life's  desert  proved 

TKjfuilf  a  sunny  spot. 

Then  what,  tlMiugh  down  the  stream  of  time 
Thy  bark  be  rudely  driven, 

Thy  pilot*s  hand  is  ever  near. 
To  guide  thee  «afe  to  heaven. 

Earth^s  weary  children  then  shall  find- 
When,  every  care  forgot, 

They  calmly  rest  secure  from  fears— 
Their  heaven  a  sunny  spot. 


PWABD  AND  ONWABD— WATEB  OB  SPISITS.* 

A  DIALOGUE  FOB  GIRLS. 
By  FREDERICK  JAMES  EDMOtf  D8,  Abingdon. 

^'Vrl  coming  from  the  Band  of  Hope  meeting  is  met  by  one 
ifher  companions,'^ 

ry.  Where  have  you  been  to^  Jane  ?  I  have  been  looking 

for  70U  for  a  long  while. 

le.  I  have  been  to  the  Band  of  Hope  meeting,  and  I  wisli 

ad  been  there  too. 

ly.  Why  do  you  wish  that  ? 

ie»  Because  you  would  learn  something  there  that  might 

tieen  of  use  to  you  during  your  life-time. 

ry.  But,  Jane,  I  can't  understand  what  you  do  at  this 

w.  Why,  you  see,  we.  go  and  listen  to  some  gentlemen, 

peak  Co  ut  on  the  bad  effects  from  drinking  intoxicating 

s,  and  the  good  effects  from  drinking  water. 

ly.  So  you  are  a  teetotaler,  then  I 

16.  Yes :  and  I  hope  I  ever  shall  be. 

ly.  But,  I  can't  see  any  good  in  becoming  a  teetotaler. 

M.  But  there  is  a  great  benefit  resulting  from  it ;  fbr  it 

•  tettt  Iniertad  our  jm£Ag  Mend'a  paper  as  he  sent  h,  and  wfll  lunre  great  pleasnr^ 
lag  dmilar  contributions  from  other  juvenile  vilteri. 
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stops  the  drunkenness,  wliich  all  will  allow  to  be  a  very  bacL 
thing. 

Mary.  But  doesn't  moderate  drinking  stop  drunkenness  ? 

Jane,  Very  seldom;  at  any  rate,  whenever  I  hear  that  » 
drunkard  has  been  reformed,  it  is  by  teetotalism. 

Mary.  But,  because  there  are  those  that  take  more  thao 
they  want,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  give  up  drinking 
altogether ! 

Jane,  I  think  that  is  a  great  reason  why  we  should  give  ft 
up ;  for  the  drunkard  would  say,  "  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
give  up  my  glass  or  two,  for  you  don't  give  up  yours.**  And 
I  think  we  also  should  give  up  moderate  drinking,  for  it  iB 
dangerous;  for  all  drunkards  were  once  moderate  drinka^; 
and  also  we  ought  to  remember  the  old  proverb,  "  Prevention 
is  better  than  Cure." 

Mary,  Well,  Jane,  I  must  confess  that  you  are  right ;  but 
what  else  have  you  to  say  why  we  should  give  up  moderate 
drinking  ? 

Jane,  This : — Because  the  Bible  speaks  against  it. 

Mary.  Why,  I  always  thought  the  Bible  was  for  it ;  for  Paul 
advises  Timothy  to  take  a  ^'  little  for  his  stomach's  sake,  and  t&s 
his  often  infirmities." 

Jane.  Paul  only  advises  Timothy  to  take  it  as  a  medicine, 
for  he  says  *'  take  a  little,**  which  I  should  think  doesn^t  mesD 
take  it  every  day,  for  that  is  not  a  little. 

Mary,  But  then  Solomon  says,  "  Give  strong  drink  unto  him 
that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  to  him  that  is  of  a  heavy  heart.'* 

Jatke.  That  means,  ''  take  it  as  a  medicine,*'  for  I  am  sure 
you  are  not  ready  to  perish,  nor  of  a  heavy  heart ;  but  bendes, 
Solomon  says  a  little  further  on,  *'  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when 
it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  its  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it  moveth 
itself  aright ;  at  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like 
an  adder ;"  and  many  other  passages  does  Solomon  give.  Then 
again,  Samson  was  ordered  not  to  take  wine  or  strong  drink» 
and  also  John  the  Baptist,  which  commands  came  from  God. 

Mary,  It  is  certain  you  have  defeated  me  with  these  twa 
arguments ;  but  what  is  the  next  reason  why  we  should  become 
teetotalers  ? 

Jane.  This :  because  it  is  better  for  your  health  than  being 
moderate  drinkers. 

Mary,  That  can*t  be,  Jane,  for  the  doctor  ordered  me  to  take 
a  glass  of  porter  every  day  with  my  dinner,  and  surely  they 
ought  to  know  what  is  best. 
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Jane,  But,  Mary,  those  are  only  common  doctors,  whose 
adnce  I  would  never  take  in  the  place  of  such  men  as  we  Tyere 
fold  of  to-night,  as  Professor  Miller,  and  some  other  men, 

Mary,  What  does  Professor  Miller  and  these  other  great 
nen  saj  ? 

JUiM.  Why,  they  say  intoxicating  liquors  are  injurious  to 
he  body,  for  they  are  no  more  or  less  than  poisons. 

Mary,  But,  Jane,  how  is  it  that  men  that  work  in  the  field 
n  day  under  the  sun,  can't  do  without  it ;  for  my  uncle  says 
»  can't. 

Jane,  But,  Mary,  has  he  tried  to  do  without  it  ? 

Mary,  No,  I  don't  think  he  has. 

JaiM,  Then  he  can't  tell  whether  he  can  do  without  it  or 

\xk%  I  dare  say  he  feels  better  after  he  has  had  a  drop  of  beer, 

mt  remember,  it  does  not  give  him  strength  to  go  on  with  his 

voA ;  it  is  only  a  stimulant,  which  is  not  strength,  for  do  you 

luppose  when  spurs  are  pricked  into  a  horse's  body,  that  they 

jiye  it  strength  ?  of  course  it  doesn't,  for  when  it  has  finished 

is  work,  it  is  more  tired  still,  and  tlie  case  is  the  same  with  a 

Doan. 
Mary,  Does  any  one  else  besides  Professor  Miller  say  this  ? 

/owe.  Yes,  and  also  two  thousand  of  the  greatest  doctors  in 
the  kingdom. 

Mary,  Well,  I  must  say  that  you  are  right,  Jane,  and  now  I 
ftink  I  shall  ask  father  and  mother  whether  I  may  join  the 
Bind  of  Hope ;  but  they  will  be  expecting  me  home  now,  so  I 
must  say  good-night. 

hM,  Good- night,  Mary. 

EZFEIIIENCE  OF  MB.  T.  B.  SMITHIES, 

The  Editor  of  the  "  British  Workman." 
(from    an    address     at    DARLINGTON.) 

"When  he  visited  his  native  city,  and  inquired  there  for  his  old  school- 
Otttes,  it  was  then  that  he  was  led  with  thankfulness  to  look  back  upon 
Repast  23  or  24  years,  because  he  saw  so  many  who  then  could  afford  to 
liugh  at  him  for  relinquishing  what  they  thought  liberty,  who  were  now 
Qtber  filling  a  drunkard's  grave  or  going  down  to  poverty  and  bankruptcy. 
He  donbted  ^rhether  there  were  many  present  vvho  had  been  tried  as  he 
bsd  been.  About  1 1  years  ago  he  was  very  severely  put  to  the  test.  After 
Inving  York  to  go  to  London,  his  strength  began  to  give  way,  and 
apparently  his  days  were  numbered.  He  came  back  to  his  native  city 
a&d  consulted  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. He  examined  him  carefully,  and  then  with  sincerity,  and  the 
potest  gravity,  said,  *  You  must  dLtixik  two  or  three  glasses  oi  Vm^  ^- 
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day.'  He  looked  at  him  and  added,  *  I  know  your  connection  wi 
the  Temperance  cause,  but  I  tell  you  as  your  friend  that  you  will  d: 
and  that  shortly  if  you  don*t.'  He  was  weakly,  and  he  must  acknowled 
that  he  did  not  think  at  that  time  he  was  likely  to  live,  but  he  had  e 
amined  it  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  and  he  felt  that  if  his  system  d 
require  a  doctor  who  carefully  recommended  medicine,  he  ought  not  f 
send  him  to  the  brewer  or  spirit-merchant  for  strength.  Althoiigh  h 
felt  he  could  consistently  take  it  at  that  time  without  violating  his  pledge 
he  said,  *  No,  I  vvill  not  do  it;  I  do  not  believe  that  God  will  letmedk 
for  want  of  wine.*  He  went  back  to  London,  and  in  a  few  days  coa* 
suited  Dr.  James  Clarke.  He  made  very  minute  inquiries  as  to  his  modi 
of  living,  and  then  came  the  question,  *  What  liquors  do  you  drink f 
He  replied, '  I  have  been  a  Teetotaler  for  12  years,  and  have  never  tasted 
wine,  spirits,  or  beer  during  that  time.*  *  I  am  glad  of  that,  sir,*  be 
replied  ;  *  you  will  be  better  sooner  without  it.'  Now,  had  he  taken  hifl 
first  doctor^s  advice,  in  all  human  probability  he  would  have  recovered] 
but  to  this  day  he  might  have  attributed  his  recovery  to  the  wine  wludi 
he  drank.  He  mentioned  that  at  a  meeting  about  a  year  after,  when 
George  Cruickshank  jnmped  up  and  said,  'That  is  just  my  case;  tb< 
doctors  told  me  the  same  thing  some  months  ago.'  Twelve  months  aft^ 
that,  he  was  at  another  meeting,  when  a  gentlemanly-looking  person  said 
to  him, '  I  have  great  cause  to  thank  God  that  you  mentioned  that  ^ 
about  the  doctors,  and  that  Mr.  Cruickshank  confirmed  what  you  said« 
The  gentleman  then  went  on  to  tell  him  how  he  had  been  ordered  t< 
drink  small  quantities  of  spirits  by  his  medical  man ;  and  how  lie  wai 
on  the  point  of  committing  suicide  that  night,  when  what  was  then  aak 
lit  up  a  spark  of  hope  in  his  bosom,  and  he  resolved  to  live  without  it 
Tiiat  man  signed  the  pledge,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  mosi 
isuccesful  labourers  in  the  cause  in  one  of  the  worst  districts  in  Londoo* 


HAGAR. 

(From  "Scriptanl  Sketches,"  published  by  M'Olashan,  Dublin.) 

Tis  early  mom — ^from  off  the  freshened  grass 
No  footstep  yet  has  brushed  the  moisture  sweet 

Which  the  night  skies  have  wept.    Pellucid  ghiss 
Or  sparkling  crystal  seem  the  drops  that  meet 

The  slanting  sunbeams !     Oh !  how  fair,  how  bright 

Is  morning's  hour  of  loneliness  and  light. 

Let  me  look  forth  on  such — ^let  me  again 

Dream,  as  I  gaze  o'er  all  the  hopes  of  youth-* 

Feelings  which  dormant  in  the  soul  have  lain — 
Let  them,  with  all  the  vividness  of  truth, 

Burst  warmly  forth,  and  thaw  each  icy  part 

Which  this  world's  converse  freezes  round  the  heart« 
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Who  woald  not  on  such  glorions  mom  rejoice 
And  feel  the  strength,  the  freshness  of  the  scene 

Gladdening  their  spirit  ?    But,  ev'n  now  a  voice 
Of  lamentation  sounds.     Yes,  there  has  been 

A  mourner  here ;  mixed  with  the  early  dew. 

Tears,  tears  are  glistening  in  the  sunshine  too. 

And  they  hare  fallen  from  eyes  which  oft  have  wept, 

But  never  in  such  bitterness  before ; 
A  wanderer  seems  she ;  in  her  hand  is  kept 

Another's  closely  clasp'd,  while  o'er  and  o'er 
The  boy  looks  shuddering  up,  as  if  to  read 
Ev'n  in  her  tears  the  doom  so  dire  decreed. 

And  there  is  one  who,  fixed  as  in  a  trance, 
Follows  each  movement  of  that  sorrowing  pair — 

Whose  aged  eye  is  strained  to  catch  the  glance. 
The  last,  long,  lingering  glance  of  mute  despair — 

Whose  groans  are  echoing  every  footstep's  fall 

Of  those  he  longs,  yet  dares  not  to  recall. 

Bat  now,  ev'n  now,  the  sun  his  mid-day  seat 
Ascends  with  all  the  glow  of  torrid  fire ; 

Struck  by  his  fervid  beams  of  withering  heat. 
The  herbage  droops,  the  tender  flowers  expire. 

Alas !  by  Hagar's  side  a  flower  as  fair 

Is  drooping  too,  despite  of  all  her  care. 

Spent  is  the  water ;  sparingly  and  slow 

Drain*d  drop  by  drop ;  his  gift,  who  dared  no  more 
Of  earthly  sustenance  on  those  bestow, 

So  fondly  cherished  and  sustained  before. 
Now,  must  she,  from  Beersheba's  desert  wild, 
Demand,  in  vain,  refreshment  for  her  child  I 

No  gushing  fountain  gems  those  arid  plains ; 

No  Elim  palm-trees  offer  shelter  there  j 
Throughout  the  waste  a  heavy  silence  reigns. 

And  the  hot  simoon  taints  the  baleful  air. 
She  feels  its  influence  through  each  trembling  limb. 
But  heeds  it  not-^her  thoughts  absorbed  in  him. 

From  out  th'  exhausted  flask  she  drains  the  last 
One  drop,  to  cool  his  burning  lip  and  brow ; 

Herself,  upon  the  ground  despairing  cast 
Hangs  o'er  her  boy,  in  languor  prostrate  now ; 

While,  like  a  broken  lily,  faint  and  weak, 

Upon  hiB  shoulder  drops  bia  pallid  cheek. 
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And  swifltly  she  unbinds  her  raven  hair 

To  shield  him  from  the  fierce  sun's  seorching  ray ; 
Loosened  her  veil,  she  fans,  with  jealous  care, 
•    Each  noisome  insect  from  his  face  away. 
And  lays  the  fair  curl'd  head  upon  her  knee, 
Watching  his  breathing— oh  !  how  anxiously! 

Vain  every  effort — vain  her  burning  tears 

To  moisten  his  parch'd  skin.     She  looks  around 

For  hope,  &>r  succour.    Alas  !  none  appears. 
One  little  shrub  her  searching  eye  has  found 

In  the  far  distance ;  it  is  reached  at  last. 
And  *neath  its  shade  her  dying  child  is  cast. 

A  moment  she  stoops  o'er  him — can  it  be  ? 

So  lately  full  of  life,  and  joy,  and  power ! 
Are  those  the  drops  of  mortal  i^ony  ? — 

This  the  convulsion  of  his  parting  hour  ? 
Shuddering  she  turns — she  will  not,  dare  not  stay 

To  witness  all  she  loved  thus  pass  away. 

She  ceased — but  ceased  not  with  her  words  the  tears 
Which  gush  in  torrents  from  her  breaking  heart. 

Rent  by  convulsive  sobs,  her  breast  appears, 
As  from  the  dying  boy  she  sat  apart ; 

Nor  raised  her  head,  lest,  piercing  as  a  lance. 

The  last  death-struggle  sore  should  meet  her  glance. 

But  when  on  earth,  by  tempests  fiercely  driven. 
The  clouds  of  fate  across  our  path  are  borne, 

Then  wakes  the  watchful  Providence  of  heaven — 
A  pitying  eye  looks  down  on  her  forlorn — 

A  voice  of  comfort  speaks — "  Rise,  Hagar,  rise. 

And  Ishmael  yet  shall  bless  thy  longing  eyes. 

**  Take  him  once  more  within  a  parent's  hand. 
Lift  him  from  off  the  hard,  unpitying  ground ; 

For  Gocl  has  heard  the  lad.    At  his  command 
The  waters  gush  from  stony  rocks  around : 

Yet  will  I  bless  him  for  his  father's  sake. 
And  of  his  seed  a  mighty  nation  make." 

And  now  her  sight  is  cleared — amazed  «he  spies. 

A  fountain  opened  in  thedesiert  plain. 
And  crystal  waters  sparkling.     Quick  she  files 

To  dip  the  flask ;  replenish  it  again 
How  joyfully!,  from  heavBu!^  i^koVv^^  a^Tvais^^, 
And  sweet  refreakment  to  lier  c\ui^  x^Xmsk^. 
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Tes,  Hagar*8  eyes  are  opened.     Oh  I  for  sight 
Like  hers,  all  ecstacy,  to  view  the  fair 

And  glorious  fount  of  endless  life  and  light. 
And,  pilgrim-like,  to  seek  refreshment  there. 

Oh  I  to  be  sprinkled  with  those  drops — bedew'd- 

And  feel,  like  Ishmael,  our  whole  life  renewed. 


AIDS  TO  LECTUBEBS. 

A  Warning  to  Drinkers  and  Drunkards. — The  foUow- 
[  Solemn  and  important  statement  as  to  the  mortality  among 
inkards,  is  made  on  the  authority  of  Mr,  Neison,  the  celebrated 
nary,  and  is  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  all  parties 
)  still  use  and  indulge  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors : — 
Neison  states  that  out  of  357  who  died  of  drunkenness, 
e  would  have  been  only  110  according  to  the  rate  of  sober 
tality.  It  was  not  only  computed,  but  scientifically  demon- 
ted,  that  between  the  ages  of  21  and  30  the  mortality  of  the 
okard  is  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
lity;  that  between  30  and  50  it  is  twice  as  great.  The 
iken  man  at  the  age  of  20  may  expect  to  live  fifteen  years, 
sober  man  44 ;  at  30,  the  drunkard  may  expect  to  live  13 
■s,  and  the  sober  man  36 ;  at  40,  the  drunkard  may  expect 
ive  but  11  years,  and  the  sober  man  28.  These  are  facts 
cb  need  only  to  be  known  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on 
minds  of  all.  Let  young  men  especially  ponder  the  fore- 
ig  facts,  and  at  once  renounce  the  use  of  intoxicants.  Total 
inence  is  the  course  of  wisdom  and  common  sense. 

L  Teetotal  Highland  Gamekeeper. — "John  Macallum 
worthy  of  special  mention,  not  only  because  he  is  a  very 
est,  superior,  and  civil  man — though  that  last  point  is  not 
jxtraordinary,  for,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  *  there  are  few 
ions  who  can  boast  of  so  much  natural  politeness  as  the 
^nders,' — but  because  he  is  a  Highland  gamekeeper  who 
'er  touches  whisky.  Like  the  prisoner  at  the  tread-mill, 
m  Maccallum's  turning  was  the  result  of  conviction :  he  saw 
mach  abuse  of  whisky  going  on  around  him,  that  he  deter- 
led  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  spirit,  if  possible,  and 
nk  instead  the  real  mountain-dew  that  flowed  from  the  hill- 
e.  He  did  not  take  any  unnecessary  *  pledge  *  imposed  by 
n,  but  followed  out  his  own  reading  of  the  Word  of  God, 
i  acted  upon  its  precepts.  It  is  now  three  years  since  he 
itained  from  everything  in  the   shape  of  malt  liquor  and 
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spirits,  and  he  finds  himself  none  the  less  fitted  for  those  ardo* 
0U3  duties  that  his  profession  demands.     All  honour  to  a  1019, , 
like  this,  who  can  preserve  himself  victorious  amid  perpetui 
temptation." — From  **  Glencreggan,*^  by  Cuthbert  Bede. 

Proportions  of  the  Respective  Ingredients  used  to  on* 
hogshead  of  beer: — 1.  Capsicum  pepper,  in  the  proportum  dP 
half  an  ounce  to  one  hogshead.  2.  Coculus  indicus,  one  ouoQlH 
to  ditto.  3.  Liquorice  juice,  from  four  to  eight  ounces,  dittOu.- 
4.  Salt  of  steel,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  5.  Sulphate  of  ii 
vulgo,  copperas,  five  drachms  dissolved,  and  added  just 
the  porter  is  sent  out,  a  proportionate  quantitj  for  a  hogafaeftjti 
6.  Colouring,  one  and  a  half  pint  per  hogshead.— *^r/  qfBrewin§ff 
London,  1824. 

Hovr  TO  Save  Money. — At  a  Temperance  Meeting  held  i& 
Birmingham,  a  working  coach  painter  addressed  the  meeting  Itr 
the  following  effect : — '  I  have  made  a  few  calculations  whickj|j 
wish  to  communicate,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  peconiv]!. 
benefit  I  have  derived  during  the  four  years  I  have  abstainok 
from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks.  Previously  I  had  beiCl 
in  the  practice  of  spending  in  alcoholic  beverages  upon  an  ayjkh; 
age  five-pence  a  day,  or  £7.  12s.  Id.  a-year,  which,  in  four  yeavi; 
amounted  to  £30.  8s.  4d.  I  will  now  state  how  this  sum,  wYaJfil 
during  the  last  four  years  I  have  saved,  has  been  expendadL 
First,  I  have  allowed  my  aged  father  £3.  5s.  per  annum  towards 
rent,  making  in  four  years  £13.  Secondly,  I  have  become. j| 
member  of  a  benefit  society,  and  paid  one  shilling  and  sevens 
pence  a-week,  or  £4.  2s.  4d.  per  annum,  making  £16.  9s.  4d.  tll§ 
the  four  years.  For  this  payment  I  have  secured  to  myself  thi 
following  advantages: — Li  case  of  my  being  disabled  by  sicknese 
or  accident  from  doing  my  accustomed  work,  the  society  wil] 
furnish  me  with  medical  attendance  and  medicine  gratis,  and 
pay  me  eighteen  shilhngs  a-week  till  I  am  restored  to  health 
In  case  of  my  death,  my  widow,  or  rightful  heir,  will  becooM 
entitled  to  a  bonus  of  £9.,  besides  half  the  amount  of  what  ] 
have  paid  to  the  society  up  to  the  time  of  my  decease,  and  tb^; 
with  interest  thereon.  Thirdly,  I  have  had  the  remaining  foo: 
shillings  and  ninepence  per  annum,  or  nineteen  shillings  for  thi 
four  years  which  I  have  laid  ont  in  temperance  and  other  peri 
odicals.  There  is  yet  to  be  added,  that  should  I  live  to  bav 
deposited  the  sum  of  £54.  in  the  society's  funds,  no  further  pay 
ment  will  then  be  required,  and  I  shall  continue  to  be  entidei 
to  all  the  benefits  which  I  have  named  without  further  charge 
How  to  Pat  Rent.— A  blacksmith  in  the  city  of  Philadel 
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pUft  mm  oomplaittiiig  to  his  iron  merchant,  that  such  was  the 

gsmitj  of  money  that  he  could  not  pay  his  rent.     The  merchant 

then  aaked  him,  how  much  rum  he  used  iu  his  family  in  the 

coarse  of  the  day.     Upon  his  answering  this  question,  the  mer- 

Aatft  made  a  calcnlation,  and  showed  him  that  his  rum  amounted 

io  mofe  money  in  the  year  than  his  house-rent.     The  calculation 

B»  enlightened  and  impressed  the  artisan,  that  he  at  once  entirely 

leooimced  all  spirituous  liquors.     In  the  course  of  the  ensuing 

jear  he  paid  his  rent  and  hought  a  new  suit  of  clothes  out  of  the 

smogs  he  thns  effected.     He  persisted  in  the  course  on  which 

be  bad  entered,  to  the  end  of  life,  and  the  happy  consequence 

¥18  competence  and  respectability. 

THE  WHITE  ANOEL. 

Some  children  stood  in  a  group  about  the  door  of  the  Tillage 
sdiool-honse  one  lovely  summer  day. 

They  were  all  talking  pleasantly  tc^ether,  from  Kline,  the 
800  of  the  rich  and  proud  Hofimeister,  to  the  little  blue-eyed 
Oiri^  the  only  child  of  the  poor  baker. 

The  8chool-ho.use  door  opened,  and  Master  Friedrich  himself 
appeored,  and  cried  in  a  cheery,  hearty  voice, — 

"Welcome,  my  children !" 

*  Welcome,  master  !**  cried  they. 

And  now  they  entered  and  took  their  seats,  and  were  quite 
stili  while  the  good  master  read  a  short  chapter  in  the  Book  of 
booksy  and  then  reverently  kneeling,  prayed  that  the  dear 
SiVioar  wonld  guide  them  in  his  teachings,  and  bless  them,  and 
send  his  Holy  Spirit  to  watch  over  them  all. 

School  began,  the  thumb-worn  books  were  brought  out,  the 
lazy  boys  began  to  sigh  and  frown,  and  wish  impatiently  for  the 
recess,  and  wonder  why  Latin  dictionaries  were  ever  invented ; 
when,  as  if  by  magic,  they  found  themselves  listeniug  to  the 
pkaamt  voice  of  Master  Friedrich,  and  actually  understanding 
thdr  lessons — so  clear  and  simple  were  his  explanations,  and 
the  time  for  recess  came,  to  their  great  astonishment,  long  before 
thejr  expected. 

When  the  studies  were  over,  the  master  drew  from  his  desk 
a  box,  and  whilst  the  children  gathered  around  he  opened  it, 
and  drew  out  charming  little  white  and  pink  sea-shells,  pretty 
pictures,  and  many  other  beautiful  things,  which  he  gave'  to 
the  children,  with  loving  words. 

But  the  most  lovely  thing  of  all  was  a  little  porcelain  statuette 
of  an  angel.     She  stood — so  fair,  so  pure — with  her  small,  white 
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hands  folded  over  her  breast,  and  her  ejes  uplifted,  that  tha 
children  gazed  enchanted. 

"  O,  the  dear  angel — the  beautiful  angel !"  cried  they-  afli 
"  Wilt  thou  give  it  me,  Master  Friedrich  ?" 

But  the  good  master  smiled  and  said, — **  The  little  angd  if^ 
too  lovelj  to  be  given  to  any  boy  who  is  not  good  and  true  d" 
heart.  We  shall  presently  see  who  shall  deserve  her.  He  wha^- 
brings  to  me  to-morrow  the  brightest  thing  on  earth  shall  haTB  - 
the  angel."  V 

At  this  the  children  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  wonderinif^ 
what  the  master  might  mean.     But  he  said  no  more,  and  UbiBf 
went  home  thoughtful. 

The  next  day,  after  the  lessons  (which  had  now  become  so 
pleasant)  were  finished,  the  children  clustered  around  the  master 
to  show  him  what  they  had  brought.    ' 

Some  of  the  smaller  ones  had  picked  up  sparkling  stones  on* 
the  road,  and  as  they  laid  them  in  the  sunlight,  they  were  sum 
they  must  be  something  bright  and  precious. 

Some  had  polished  up  a  shilling  till  it  shone  like  a  crowns 
one  brought  a  watch  crystal  which  his  father  had  given  him, 
and  which  he  considered  a  wonder  of  transparent  brightneMt.. 
and  £[line,  the  rich  Hoffmeister's  son  had  brought  a  paste  buckle^ 
made  to  imitate  diamonds,  than  which,  in  his  opinion,  nothing 
could  be  brighter. 

All  these  things  were  placed  on  the  master's  desk,  side  bj« 
side.  The  shilling  shone  away  famously,  the  pebbles  and  thAf 
watch  crystal  did  their  best,  but  £[line's  buckle  was  the  braveit . 
ofaU. 

^^Ah!  mine  is  the  brightest!"  shouted  Kline,  clapping  his 
hands. 

"  But  where  is  little  Carl  ?"  •  said  Master  Friedrich  ;  "  he  ran 
out  just  now." 

"  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  door,  when  presently  in  rushed 
Carl,  breathless.  In  his  hands,  held  up  lovingly  against  hit  i 
neck,  was  a  poor,  little,  snow-white  dove.  Some  crimson  drops : 
upon  the  downy  breast  showed  that  it  was  wounded. ' 

"  O,  master,"  cried  Carl,  "  I  was  looking  for  something  bright 
when  I  came  upon  this  poor  little  white  dove.  Some  cruel  boys 
were  tormenting  it,  and  I  caught  it  up  quickly  and  ran  here. 
O,  I  fear  it  will  die !" 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  dove's  soft  eyes  grew  filmy,  it  nestled 
closer  in  Carl's  neck,  then  gave  a  faint  cry,  dropped  its  little 
head  and  died. 
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Carl  sank  on  his  knees  beside  the  master's  desk,  and  from  his 
ejes  there  fell  upon  the  poor  dove's  broken  wing  two  tears,  large 
aod  bright. 

The  master  took  the  dead  dove  from  his  hands,  and  laid  it 
tOLdetlj  down  on  the  desk  with  the  bright  things ;  then  raising 
Ctrl  he  softly  said,  **  Mj  children,  there  is  no  brighter  thing 
on  earth  than  a  tender^  pitying  iearP 

The  boys  were  silent  for  a  moment,  for  they  felt  that  the 
Blaster  had  decided  that  Carl  had  rightly  won  the  angel.  Then 
Kline  cried  oat^ — 

"My  master,  thou  didst  not  fairly  explain  to  us.  I  pray  thee 
give  us  another  trial." 

"Yes,  dear  master,"  said  Max,  "give  us  another  trial." 

"What  sayest  thou,  Carl  ?"  said  Master  Friedrich. 

"Yes,  dear  master,"  answered  the  generous  boy. 

The  good  master  smiled  thoughtfully,  and  his  eye  rested  for  a 
moment  lovingly  upon  Carl,  then  glancing  around,  he  said, — 

"He  who  brings  me  the  loveliest  thing  on  earth  to-morrow 
dull  have  the  angel." 

The  children  clapped  their  hands  and  departed  satisfied. 

Afier  school,  the  next  day,  Kline  was  the  first  to  run  up  stairs 
to  Master  Friedrich,  and  lay  upon  his  desk  what  he  considered 
the  loveliest  thing  in  the  whole  world,  his  new  soldier  cap,  with 
the  long  scarlet  feather  and  bright  golden  tasseL 

Max  came  next,  and  placed  beside  the  cap  a  small  silver  watch, 
his  last  birthday  gift,  with  a  bright  steel  watch-chain  attached. 
Otto  brought  a  great  picture-book,  just  sent  him  by  his  god- 
mother; Rudolph,  a  tiny  marble  vase,  richly  sculptured;  and  so 
(m,  until  a  still  more  motley  collection  than  that  before  lay  upon 
Master  Friedrich's  desk. 

Then  poor  little  Carl  stepped  modestly  up,  and  placed  in  the 
master's  hand  a  pure  white  lily. 

The  rich  perfume  filled  the  room,  and  bending  over  the  flower, 
inhaling  the  delicious  fragrance,  the  master  softly  said,  "  My 
children,  the  blessed  Word  of  God  says,  *  Behold  the  lilies  of 
the  field ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  yet  Solomon,  in  all 
his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.*  Carl  has  rightly 
chosen." 

But  murmurs  arose ;  the  children  were  not  satisfied,  and  again 
fey  asked  for  another  trial. 

And,  as  before,  good  Master  Friedrich  inquired, — 

*^What  sayest  thou,  Carl?  "  and  he  answered  as  before,  with 
generous  haste, — 
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**  Yes,  dear  master." 

"  Now,  this  is  the  last  time,"  said  the  master ;  "  and  he  "wttS 
brings  to  me  the  besi  thing  on  earth  shall  have  the  angel.**      '^ 

"  The  very  best  thing  on  earth  is  plum  cake,**  cried  Kline^  (M 
the  third  daj,  as  he  walked  up  to  the  desk,  bearing  a  large  cdb 
richly  frosted,  with  a  wreath  of  sugar  roses  round  the  ed|^ 
This  he  placed  triumphantly  before   the  master,  sure  of  4|K 
prize. 

"Nay,  thou  art  wrong  this  time,  Kline,'*  said  Max.  **C 
asked  my  father  what  was  the  best  thing  on  earth,  and  he  gw4 
me  this  golden  guilder ;  the  prise  is  mine.*' 

"Ah!  but  my  father  said  that  the  very  best  thing  wafrl^ 
good  glass  of  Ehenish  wine,"  cried  Otto,  "and  I  have  brought  a 
bottle  of  it  thirty  years  old ;  the  prize  is  surely  mine." 

So  they  went  on  till  ail  had  placed  their  offerings  before  thd 
master. 

**  And  thou,  Carl,"  said  he,  "  what  hast  thou  brought  whkfc 
thou  thinkest  the  best  on  earth  ?" 

A  crimson  flush  rose  to  the  little  boy's  forehead,  and  comiBi| 
softly  forward,  he  took  from  his  breast  a  small  worn  Testamenig, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  then  reverently  laid  it  down  with  til* 
rest,  as  he  said,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,—  • 

"  My  mother,  dear  master,  says  that  God's  precious  TestamtiKi 
is  far  beyond  all  earthly  possessions." 

"*Tis  thine,  my  Carl ! "  cried  the  master,  snatching  the  boy  to 
his  breast.  "  The  white  angel  is  thine ;  for  there  is  nothing  ik 
the  wide  world  half  so  precious  as  the  blessed  words  of  Christ? 
and  he  placed  the  white  angel  in  the  hands  of  the  trembling  boy. 


ANNALS  OF  THE  BAND  OP  HOPE  UNION. 


BAND  OF  HOPE  UHION,  87,  QUSEN^S  SQUARE. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  begs  to  intimate  that  all  letters  relating  to  the  Mett^ 
ingSy  Dissolving  Views,  the  RECORD,  Agents,  Sfc,  are  to  be  addresed  Is- 
him  as  above.     Non-attendance  to  this  intimation  will  lead  to  delay,        ' 

Commercial  Road  Chapel. — On  Wednesday  evening,  the  23rd  of 
October,  the  Third  Anniversary  of  this  Society  took  place,  when  a  goodly 
number  of  friends  took  tea.  At  seven  o'clock  a  public  meeting  was  h^d, 
when  the  Rev.  John  Sugden,  B.A.,  Secretary  of  the  London  Congregi^ 
tional  Association,  presided.  The  Report  stated  that  the  number  of  %tf^ 
natures  in  the  pledge  book  of  the  society,  now  amounts  to  154 — 50  of 
these  bare  been  added  during  ihe  past,  yeat,    13>rcYi\^  \5»\.  -^'wvv^^  \lUtl- 
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ated  lectures  were  given  by  Agents  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  and 
[hers;  and  prizes  had  been  distributed  to  six  of  the  members,  for  regular 
tendance  and  good  behaviour.  The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in 
le  proceedings: — Rev.  T.  Goadby,  Mr.  T.  White,  of  the  Sailors*  Insti- 
ite,and  others.    Several  dialogues  were  given  by  members  of  the  society. 

Forest  Hill. — On  Monday  evening,  November  4th,  the  Band  of  Hope 
dd  their  First  Anniversary,  and  tlie  room  was  well  packed  with  children,^ 
ho  regaled  themselves  with  the  cake  and  tea  provided  for  the  occasion, 
jler  tea,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Worthy,  and  short  addresses 
'ere  delivered  by  Messrs.  Child  and  Seddon ;  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
tg  being  devoted  to  the  recitations  and  pieces  sung  by  the  children.  A 
ote  of  thanks  was  given,  and  carried  by  acclamation,  to  Miss  Gwennap, 
fho  first  established  this  Band  of  Hope,  and  has  been  unremitting  in  her 
lertions  for  its  prosperity. 

Bevnett  Street,  Manchester. — A  letter  to  the  Editor  says: — As 
ou  desire  to  know  something  about  our  doings,  I  will  give  you  a  sum- 
lary  of  what  has  been  done  during  the  last  twelve  months.     Our  society 
riginated  amongst  a  few  of  our  Sunday  school  teachers.     We  have  met 
DiDterruptedly  on  the  the  third  Tuesday  in  every  month.     Tlie  society 
I  managed  by  twenty  of  our  own  teachers,  who  are  formed  into  a  com- 
mittee for  that  purpose,  and  four  superintendents,  who  co-operate  with 
s.    At  ten  of  our  meetings,  we  have  had  37  speeches  delivered,  38 
ecitations,  16  glees  and  songs,  and  at  the  eleventh  meeting,  a  concert 
vas  given  by  the  Tonic-Sol-Fa  Choral  Society,  in  connexion   with  the 
Ichool.    The  average  number  attending  our  meetings  is  400,  and  the 
lumber  who  have  signed  the  pledge  is  680,  very  few  cases  have  come  to 
)iir  knowledge  where  the  pledge  has  been  broken.     We  had  our  First 
Annual  Tea  Party  on  the  15th  of  last  month,  at  which  452   persons  sat 
down  to  tea  ;  we  had  many  friends  present,  and  our  worthy   Pastor,  the 
Rev.  R.  Lambe,  came  amongst  us.     He  made  a  very  feeling  address  on 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  as  affecting  the  social  and  moral  condition  of 
tbe  young,  and  he  also  encouraged  the  members  to  keep  their  pledge. 
An  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  S.  Whitmore,  the   President  of  the 
Society.     He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  Bands  of  Hope,  in  connexion  wiUi 
Sunday  Schools,  and  related  several  instances  of  persons,  who  had  once 
belonged  to  our  own  school,  who  had  fallen  through  intemperance.     The 
present  aspect  of  our  society  is  very  encouraging,  especially  to  those  who 
belabouring  for  the  cause  oi  temperance,  among  the  2000  scholars  in 
ow  school.     We  hope  to  do  greater  things  yet,  God  helping  us.     We 
epen  all  our  meetings  with  a  hymn  and  prayer,  we  also  close  each  meeting 
in  the  same  way .     We  intend  distributing  tracts  at  our  meetings,  as  a 
hirther  means  of  spreading  temperance  truth,  and  hope,  by  this  plan,  to 
^h  the  parents  of  some  of  our  young  members. 

Ghippemham. —  Mr.  T.  Mills  writes:  "I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that 

^accepted  the  services  of  your  Agent,  Mr.  F.  Smith,  with  Dissolving 

■  Viewsj  accompanied  by  descriptive  Lecture,  in  our  Town  Hall.    The 

^nlts  were  most  gratifying,  we  disposed  of  360  tickets,  which,  of  course, 

iocreased  our  funds.    The  lecture  gave  general  satisfaction/' 
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Bridport — On  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  Mr.  F.  Smith,  ol 
Band  of  Hope  Union,  gave  exhibitions  of  dissoiviog  views  in  the  Ass 
bly  Room,  Barrack-street.  The  subject  of  the  first  evening's  enteri 
ment  was  **  London.''  Amongst  the  views  of  old  London,  were  tl 
of  old  St.  PiiuTs  (the  one  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire);  the  Tower  in 
15th  century;  old  London  Bridge,  with  its  numerous  narrow  arches, 
its  bnrden  of  buildings;  old  Cheapside — a  very  different-looking  si 
from  the  present  wonderful  thoroughfare  of  that  name;  the  old  Ri 
Exchange ;  and  Temple  Bar,  as  it  appeared  when  the  heads  of  decapiU 
criminals  grinned  from  its  top,  and  the  burning  of  effigies  of  unpopi 
individuals  was  more  common  than  it  is  now.  Two  pictures  of  the  Ot 
Fire  of  1666,  as  it  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tower  and  I 
Temple.  Among  the  views  of  modern  buildings,  were  Westmini 
Abbey;  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  the  Thti 
Tunnel ;  and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle.  Mr.  Smith's  » 
ject  on  Tuesday  was  "  Lights  of  the  World,  or  Passages  in  the  Hisli 
of  Eminent  Men."  Among  the  great  men  whose  portraits  were  gii 
were  Caxton,  Bunyan,  Wycliflfe,  Cromwell,  Franklin,  Howard,  Li?i 
stone,  Gough,  &c.  Mr.  Smith  had  something  to  say  about  each  n 
Both  lectures  were  full  of  very  interesting  information. 

Kentish  Town. — A  large  and  pleasant  gathering  of  friends  and  eh 
ren,  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  Band  of  Hope^  by  a  tea  and  pa' 
meeting,  on  October  31st.  J.  Broomhall,  Esq.  occupied  the  chair, : 
Joseph  Payne,  Esq.  Mr.  Wybroo,  Mr.  Storr,  Mr.  Hudson,  the  Rei 
W.  McCree,  &c.,  contributed  to  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of 
evening.  The  }oung  friends  have  collected  £5.  16s.  2id. — a  g 
example. 

The  Ragged  Schools. — In  addition  to  his  other  useful  labours, 
G.  Bla.y  is  devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  addressing  the  childrei 
the  Metropolitan  Ragged  Schools. 

Mr.  S.  Insull  during  the  past  month  has  lectured  with  chea 
experiments,  and  also  the  magic  lantern,  at  the  following  places  : — 1 
row,  Middlesex;  Peckham  and  Kingston,  Surrey;  Lambourne,  Hun 
ford  and  Newbury,  Berks ;  Marlborough,  Wilts ;  Basingstoke,  Hani 
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OUB  NATIONAL  SOBBOW. 

Thb  death  of  the  prince  CONSORT,  at 
Vfindsor  Castle,  on  Saturday  December  14th,  will,  we  are 
Bflored,  have  filled  with  grief  the  Tempebance  Homes  of 
iDgiand.  We  are  a  loyal  people :  as  Total  Abstainers  we 
herish  a  wise,  thoughtful,  earnest  patriotism.  Although 
'6  could  not  claim  the  lamented  Prince  as  a  Total  Ab- 
ainer,  we  could  recognize  in  him  one  who  looked  with 
Is&vour  on  revelling  and  drunkenness,  and  who  took  a 
rofound  interest  in  the  moral  welfare  of  the  people.  We 
:t  sure  that  every  Total  Abstainer  will  deeply  sympathize 
ith  our  beloved  and  gracious  Queen  in  her  great  sorrow. 

"  It  was  too  soon  to  die, 
Yet,  might  we  count  his  years  by  triumphs  won, 
By  wise,  and  bold,  and  Christian  duties  done, 

It  were  no  brief  eventless  history. 

^  This  was  his  princely  thought : 
With  all  his  varied  wisdom  to  repay 
Our  trust  and  love,  which  on  that  Bridal  Day 

The  Daughter  of  4he  Mes  for  dowry  brought. 

^*  For  that  he  loved  our  Queen, 
And,  for  her  sake,  the  people  of  her  love. 
Few  and  far  distant  names  shall  rank  above 

His  own,  where  England's  cherished  names  are  seen. 

"  Could  there  be  closer  tie 

'Twixt  us,  who  sorrowing,  own  a  nation's  debt, 

And  Her,  our  own  dear  Lady,  who  as  yet 
Must  meet  her  sudden  woe  with  tearless  eye  7 

"  When  with  a  kind  relief 
Those  eyes  ran  tears,  O  might  this  thought  employ : 
Him  whom  she  loved  so,  we  loved.    We  shared  her  Joy, 

And  will  not  be  denied  to  share  her  grief  " 
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PRACTICAL  PAPERS,  No.  1. 

By  O.  M.  MURPHY. 
HOW   TO   SECURE  ATTENTION. 

We  will  suppose  the  young  people  assembled.      The  ] 
cadence  of  the  opening  melody  has  died  away.     The  bless 
of  Grod  has  been  invoked,  and  a  suitable  passage  of  Script 
read.     The  chairman,  or  oondnctor,  is  now  ready  to  introd 
the  business  part  of  the  proceedings, — and  very  much  of 
happiness  and  usefulness  of  the  evening  depends  on  the  waj 
which  this  is  done.     If  it  is  done  coldly,  or  heartlessly, 
speaker  who  may  follow  has  double  duty  to  do, — first,  to 
the  wet  blanket  from  the  minds  of  the  audience,  and  then 
attempt  to  fhlfil  the  object  of  the  meeting  by  pouring  the  1 
blood  of  vital  principles  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

There  are  two  things  which  the  Chairman  of  a  Band  of  H 
meeting  should  never  forget^ — firstly,  the  object  of  the  meet! 
the  promotion  of  temperance  principles; — and  secondly, 
terms  of  the  pledge  by  which  we  seek  to  accomplish  i 
the  voluntary  promise  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  liqn 
as  beverages.  Here  are  two  points  suggestive  of  valui 
arguments,  and  on  which  many  vivid  illustrations  may 
brought  to  bear,  if  he  (the  Chairman)  has  properly  prepf 
and  qualified  himself  for  the  position  in  which  he  is  placed 
he  has  not  done  so,  it  admits  of  no  excuse.  It  is  folly,  to 
it  by  no  harder  term,  to  depend  upon  present  inspiration  foi 
address,  when  the  words  uttered  may  exert  an  influence 
good  or  evil  over  the  eternal  destinies  of  some  who  are  pres 

The  Chairman  of  a  Band  of  Hope  meeting  needs  anima 
both  of  body  and  mind, — not  mock  animation,  like  that  of 
would-be  orator,  who  points  upwards  to  the  sky  while  descan 
on  the  beauties  of  the  ocean,  and  downward  to  the  earth  li 
etdogising  the  sky ;  but  real  spirited  energy,  flowing  f 
intelligence  and  feeling.  If  he  does  not  possess  the  former 
is  in  a  false  position, — a  round  man  in  a  square  hole  ;^ 
having  it,  he  needs  but  to  look  into  the  beaming  eyes  of 
youthful  faces  before  him,  and  remember  that,  hxking 
teaching  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  and  the  good  help  of  the  S] 
of  God,  some  now  before  him,  yielding  to  drinking  custt 
may  become  drunkards,  their  eyes  dimmed  with  lust,  and  t 
|K>ids  set  on  fire  of  hell,  and  if  this  train  of  thought  does 
infUse  something  like  enthusiasm  into  his  spirit,  he  has  mistt 
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Ub  rooalioiiy  and  maj  be  apilj  dedgoated — a  square  man  in  a 
roDnd  hole. 

A  Chainnan's  speech  is  like  the  kej-note  of  a  musical 
mdange, — the  foremnner  either  of  harmony  or  discord;  pitched 
too  high,  or  too  low,  the  consequence  is  a  miserable  grating 
npon  the  ears,  a  scream,  or  a  growl ;  but  struck  happily,  the 
Giase  of  a  glorious  flow  of  sweet  sounds,  of  course  supposing 
the  instruments  it  leads  are  good. 

A  Chairman  should  know  when  and  how  to  stop  a  ''  prosy'' 
Breaker,  or  veto  any  indiscreet  method  of  entertainment  impm- 
deot  zeal  may  have  provided.    It  is  a  delicate  undertaking,  but 
it  may  scMnetimes  become  necessary.    A  conciliatory  firmness 
will  be  sore  to  carry  the  day  under  such  circumstances.    It  is 
not  unduly  magnifying  the  office  of  President  of  a  Band  of  Hope 
meeting  to  say,  that  for  the  time  being,  he  not  only  has  the 
eomfort  and  success  of  the  meeting  in  his  keeping,  but  also  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  cause.      That  the  stopping  of  a 
^esker  requires  care  in  more  ways  than  one,  the  following 
tBosing  incident  from  an  American  paper  will  show  : — ^^  A 
(Mngnished  member  of  the  legislature,  in  addressing  a  tempo* 
naee  sociely,  got  rather  prosy,  but  showed  no  disposition  to 
'let  up,'  though  the  audience  waxed  thinner.     '  That  '11  never 
do ;  I  have  got  a  few  remarks  to  make  myself,'  said  the  presi- 
dent ;  <  how  shall  I  stave  him  off? '   *  Well,  I  don't  know,  (said 
a  friend  on  the  platform).    In  the  first  place  I  should  pinch  him 
in  the  left  leg,  and  then,  if  he  shouldn't  stop,  Fd  stick  a  pin  into 
ii'    The  president  returned  to  his  seat,  and  his  head  was  in- 
visible for  a  moment.      Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to  the 
*  brother '  who  had  prescribed  the  *pin  style  of  treatment,'  and 
nid,  *  I  pinched  him,  and  he  didn't  take  the  least  notice  at  all-*- 
I  stack  a  pin  into  his  leg,  and  he  didn't  seem  to  care;  I  crooked 
itb,  and  he  kept  on  spouting  as  hard  as  ever  I '    *  Very  likely,' 
ttid  the  wag,   <  that  leg  it  eork  I ' "    Now,  there  are  eome 
9eakei%  who,  as  &r  as  hints  from  the  Chairman  go,  might  be 
Bade  of  cork  all  over ;  but,  by  such  speakers  it  should  ever  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  when  the  flagging  attention  of  the  Chairman 
itteets  that  his  thread  is  spun,  it  is  an  injury  to  his  reputation 
»  a  speaker,  as  well  as  unjust  to  his  hearers,  to  resist  the  polite 
intimation  from  the  Chair  that  the  platform  is  required. 

With  regard  to  the  attention  of  the  cluldren,  the  Chairman's 
cfloe  shoold  be  a  sinecure,  a  rule  without  an  effort,  or  at  least 
vithoot  ike  appearance  of  effort,  and  this  will  ever  be  the  case 
when  the  Chairman  is  generally  intelligent^  having  the  love 
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and  confidence  of  the  children,  and  the  speaking,  singing,  and 
reciting  is,  as  it  always  should  he,  up  to  the  mark.  Men  and 
women  are  in  some  degree  trained  to  dissimulation ;  thej  will 
listen  to  a  speaker  sometimes  for  his  own  sake,  when  tliej 
would  not  for  the  sake  of  his  speech.  It  is  not  so  with 
children.  Interest  them,  and  jou  will  have  unmistakeahle 
attention ;  fail  in  this,  and  if  you  had  a  name  as  long  as  a* 
Spanish  grandee,  and  a  reputation  encircling  the  globe,  yon 
may  speak  cU  the  children,  but  the  girls  will  be  lost  in  the 
mysteries  of  their  respectiye  dolls,  while  the  boys  will  be 
whiling  away  the  time,  whispering,  or  ruminating  upon  peg- 
tops  and  marbles.  Teachers  or  friends  may  hish — hish — ^hish ; 
the  Chairman  may  shake  his  head,  or  elevate  his  finger  with 
a  sage  and  magisterial  air,  but  no  art,  either  discovered,  or  dis- 
coverable, can  fix  the  attention  of  the  young  upon  a  speaker, 
unless  they  are  interested  in  his  theme,  or  in  his  way  of  putting 
it  before  them. 

How  ia  this  interest  to  be  excited,  and  this  attention  gained  ? 
By  intelligent  statements  of  principles;  by  vivid  appeals  to. 
facts ;  by  appropriately  selected  poetry ;  by  apposite  iUustration 
and  anecdote ;  by  interestingly -told  narrative ;  by  ranging  over 
the  field  of  fable,  or  the  province  of  proverbs,  never  forgetting' 
the  moral,  and  the  application ;  by  musical  melodies,  as  sensible- 
as  musical ;  by  recitation  and  dialogue,  as  witty  as  wise,  bat 
from  which  every  element  of  low  and  coarse  buffoonery  has, 
been  eliminated ;  what  is  droll  must  not  be  offensive,  and  what, 
is  witty  must  not  be  vulgar.    We  will  try  in  a  future  paper  to 
illustrate  what  we  mean. 
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A  LITTI^  DIALOaUE. 

Mr.  Jones.^ — "  Smith,  my  boy,  I  have  signed  the  pledge.** 
Mr.  Smith.T— "  Why,  Jones,  teetotalism  will  kill  you." 
Mr.  Jones. — ^'Look  here,  Smith,  what  I  have  in  this  book, 
it  is  caUed  the  Temperance  Cyclopaedia,  by  the  Hev.  W.  Heidy: 
of  Edinburgh." 

Mr.  Jones. — **  Well,  old  friend,  what  have  you  got  ?" 
Mr.  Smith. — "  This,  Jones,  this :"— ''  Amongst  the  members, 
of  the  Temperance  Provident  Institution,  we  are  informed  there  ^ 
are  no  fewer  than  67  teetotal  clergymen  and  ministers,  53 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  21  physicians  and  surgeons,  18 
bankers  and  merchants,  104  shoemakers,  99  tailors,  70  grocery 
60  carpent^s,  45  bakers,  44  drape^rs,  33  ironmongers,  25  gar^ 
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deners,  22  booksellerd,  22  men  and  women  servants,  20  tempe- 
isnoe  hotel  keepers,  16  farmers,  14  hair  dressers,  1  mole-catcher; 
besides  postmen,  milkmen,  policemen,  excisemen,  bargemen, 
warehousemen,  shopmen,  rich  men  and  poor  men,  of  all  sorts 
and  descriptions.  Amongst  all  these  people  (from  1500  to  2000) 
there  has  not  been  a  single  death  for  the  last  six  months !  So 
much  for  teetotalism  I  So  much  for  cold  water  killing  people ! 
The  teetotal  life  office  has  not  had  half  as  many  deaths  in  its 
first  six  years,  as  any  other  office  in  the  kingdom ! ! !' 

Mr.  Jones. — **  Well,  that  beats  me,  and  I  '11  say  no  more  at 
pteeenf^ 


BED-HEADED  ANDT. 

By  FANNt  FERN. 

What  should  you  do  were  your  mothet  to  fall  down  in  a 
fidntiDg  fit  I  Would  you  stand  still  and  scream,  or  run  out  of 
the  house,  and  leave  her  lying  half-dead  upon  the  floor  ?  Or 
shoold  you  have  what  people  call  "  presence  of  mind ;"  that  is, 
call  for  somebody  to  help  her,  and  do  all  you  could  for  her  till 
they  came  ?  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  **  presence  of  mind  ;'* 
Ihere  are  very  few  grown  people  who  have  it  j  there  are  plenty 
of  people,  when  a  bad  accident  happens,  who  will  crowd  round 
the  idck  person,  keep  all  the  good  fresh  air  away  from  him ; 
wnng  their  hands,  and  say  oh  I  and  ah  I  and  shocking !  and 
dreadful  I  but  there  are  few  who  think  to  run  quickly  for  the 
tetor,  or  bring  a  glass  of  water,  or  do  any  one  of  the  thousand 
little  things  which  would  help  so  much  to  make  the  poor  suffi$rer 
better.  If  grown  people  do  not  think  of  these  things,  we  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  disappointed  if  children  do  not  $  and  yet, 
wonderful  though  it  may  be,  they  are  often  quicker-witted  at 
BQch  a  time  than  their  elders.  I  will  tell  you  a  story,  to  show 
you  that  it  is  so. 

Andy  Moore  was  a  short,  stunted,  freckled,  little  country 
hoy;  tough  as  a  pine  knot,  and  about  with  as  much  polish. 
Sometimes  he  wore  a  hat,  and  sometimes  he  didn't ;  he  was  not 
ftt  all  particular  about  that ;  his  shaggy  red  hair,  he  thought, 
protected  his  head  well  enough.  As  for  what  people  would 
Aink  of  it — he  did  not  live  in  Broadway,  where  one's  shoe- 
^•ttngs  are  measured  :  his  home  was  in  the  country,  and  a  very 
wild,  rocky  country  it  was.  He  knew  much  more  about  chip^ 
n^Qfib,  rattlesnakes,  and  birds'  eggs,  than  he  did  about  fashions. 
He  liked  to  sit  rocking  on  the  top  of  a  great  tall  tree ;  or  ataxid- 
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.ing  on  a  high  hill,  where  the  wind  almost  took  him  off  his  ftek 
He  thought  the  sunset,  with  its  golden  clouds,  '^  well  enough  jf 
but  he  delighted  in  a  thunder-storm,  when  the  forked  lightoiaf 
darted  zig-zag  across  the  heavy  black  clouds,  blinding  jou  wiA 
its  brightness ;  or  when  the  roaring  thunder  seemed  to  shake 
the  yerj  hills,  and  the  gentle  little  birds  cowered  trembling  fai 
.their  nests  for  fear. 

Andy*s  house  was  a  rough  shuity  enough^  on  the  side  of  k 
hill ;  it  was  built  of  mud,  peat,  and  logs,  with  holes  for  windowii 
There  was  nothing  very  pleasant  there.  His  mother  smc^ed  a 
pipe  when  she  was  not  cooking  or  washing,  and  his  father  Ml 
a  day-labourer,  who  spent  his  wages  for  whisky  and  tobacco. 
No  wonder  that  Andy  liked  to  rock  on  tbia  top  of  tall  trees,  and 
liked  the  thunder  and  lightning  better  than  the  eternal  jangling 
of  their  drunken  quarrels.  Andy  could  hear  the  hum  of  busy 
life  in  the  far-off  villages,  but  he  had  never  been  there.  He 
had  no  books,  so  he  did  a  gr^t  deal  of  thinking ;  and  he  h<^ 
some  day  to  be  something  beside  just  plain  Andy  Moore,  but 
how  or  when  the  boy  had  not  made  up  his  mind.  In  the  meaii- 
time,  he  grew,  and  slept,  and  ate,  and  thought — the  very  best 
liiing  at  his  age  that  he  could  have  done,  anywhere,  had  he  bat 
known  it. 

There  was  a  railroad  track  near  the  hut  of  Andy's  fathef ; 
■and  Andy  often  watched  the  black  engine,  with  its  long  tnulf 
as  it  came  fizzing  past,  belching  out  great  clouds  of  steam  add 
smoke,  and  screeching  through  the  valleys  and  under  the  bw 
like  a  mad  demon.  Although  it  went  by  the  hut  every  day> 
yet  he  had  never  wished  to  ride  in  it ;  he  had  been  content  witfc 
lying  on  the  sand-bank,  watching  it  disappear  in  the  distance 
leaving  great  wreaths  of  smoke  curling  round  the  trere-tops. 

One  day,  as  Andy  was  strolling  across  the  track,  he  saw  tha' 
there  was  something  wrong  about  it ;  he  did  not  know  mod 
about  railroad  tracks,  because  he  was  as  yet  quite  a  little  lad 
but  the  rails  seemed  to  be  wrong  somehow;  and  Andy  htm 
heard  of  cars  being  thrown  off  by  such  things. 

Just  then  he  heard  a  low  distant  noise ;  dear,  dear,  the  car 
were  coming,  coming  then!  He  was  but  a  little  boy,  bo 
perhaps  he  could  stop  them  in  some  way ;  at  any  rate  ther 
was  nobody  else  there  to  do  it.  Andy  never  thought  that  h 
flight  be  killed  himself;  but  he  went  and  stood  right  in  ill 
middle  of  the  track,  just  before  the  bad  place  on  it  that  I  hav 
told  you  about,  and  stretched  out  his  little  arms  as  far  as  h 
could.     On,  on  came  the  cars,  louder  and  louder.     The  engi 
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oeer  saw  the  boj  an  tlie  track,  and  whistled  for  him  to  get  oat 
tftbeway;  Andy  never  moved  a  hair.  Again  he  whistled; 
Aodj  might  have  been  made  of  stone,  for  all  the  notice  he  took 
of  it  Then  the  engineer  of  course  had  to  stop  the  train^ 
swearing,  as  he  did  so^  at  Andy  for  <*  not  getting  out  of  the 
mj  ;**  but  when  Andy  pointed  to  the  track,  and  he  saw  how 
the  brave  little  fellow  had  not  only*  saved  his  life  but  the  lives 
of  all  the  passengers,  his  curses  changed  to  blessings,  very 
^ckly.  Everybody  rushed  out  to  see  the  horrible  death  they 
bad  escaped,  had  the  cars  rushed  over  the  bad  track,  and  tossed 
headlong  down  the  steep  bank  into  the  river.  Ladies  kissed 
Andy's  rough  freckled  face,  and  cried  over  him ;  and  the  gen«> 
flenien,  as  they  looked  at  their  wives  and  children,  wiped  their 
qres  and  said,  ^*  God  bless  the  boy !" 

And  that  is  not  all,  they  took  out  their  portmonnaies,  and 
ooDtributed  a  large  sum  of  money  for  him.  Not  that  they  could 
ever  repay  the  service  he  had  done  them,  they  knew  that ;  but 
to&ow  him  in  some  way  beside  mere  words  that  they  fdt 
grateful 

Now  THAT  boy  had  presence  of  mind.  Good,  brave  little 
Andy !  The  passengers  all  wrote  down  his  name,  Andy  Moore, 
and  the  place  he  lived  in ;  and  if  you  want  to  know  where 
Andy  is  now,  I  will  tell  you. 

He  is  in  college ;  and  these  people  whose  lives  he  saved  pay 
his  bills,  and  are  going  to  see  him  safe  through.  Who  dare  say 
aov,  when  a  little  jacket  and  trousers  runs  past,  '*  It  is  only  a 
bojr 


A  FABLE. 

The  Camel  and  the  Milleb. — Did  you  ever  hear  the 
&ble  of  the  camel  and  the  miller  ? 

One  night  a  miller  was  waked  up  by  his  camel  trying  to  get 
its  nose  into  the  tent.  "  It's  very  cold  out  here,"  said  the  camel. 
*^  I  only  want  to  put  my  nose  in."  The  miller  made  no  objection. 
After  a  while  the  camel  asked  leave  to  have  his  neck  in,  then 
his  fore  feet ;  and  so,  little  by  little,  it  crowded  in  its  whole  body. 
This  as  you  may  well  think,  was  very  disagreeable  to  the  miller, 
*nd  he  bitterly  complained  to  the  forth-putting  beast.  "  If  you 
tot  like  it,  you  may  go,"  answered  the  camel.  "  As  for  me, 
fve  got  possession,  snd  I  shall  stay.  You  can't  get  rid  of  me 
now." 

Do  you  know  what  that  camel  is  like  ?    Bad  habits ;   little 
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sins.  A  young  man  is  asked  to  drink.  He  takes  one  glass^ 
only  a  glass.  Then  he  takes  two.  Intemperance  has  got  its 
fore-paws  on  him.  He  neglects  to  rouse  up  and  shake  them  offi 
So,  little  by  little,  it  gains  ground,  until  it  gets  the  mastery; 
and  too  late  he  finds  he  has  lost  place,  power,  character,  eyery- 
ihing. 

Coveting  puts  its  nose  into  the  soul,  breathing  only  wishefl^ 
little  wishes.  It  is  not  thrust  out.  Desires  for  ill-gotten  gain 
grow  strong  and  stronger.  They  get  a  footing,  they  fill  th» 
mind,  they  take»  possession,  and  at  last  lead  to  stealing,  robbery, 
or  murder. 

Guard  against  the  first  approaches,  the  most  plausible 
excuses,  only  the  nose  of  sin.  If  you  do  not,  you  are  in  danger. 
It  will  surely  edge  itself  slowly  in,  and  you  are  overpowered 
before  you  know  it.     Be  on  your  guard.     Watch. 

'<  THE  COMMERCIAL  BOOM.'' 

By  Mr.  JOHN  BURNS. 

Twenty  years  in  a  ** Commercial  Room!"  why  I  was  not 
there  more  than  one-third  of  that  time,  and  yet  my  recollection  ^ 
of  it  is  a  register  of  ruin  and  shame;  a  prison  register;  a 
register  of  death.  I  was  long  enough  there  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  its  usages ;  tp  see  many  fortunes  made  and  squandered, 
many  hopes  blighted,  many  bottles  emptied,  and  many  early 
graves  filled.  I  have  seen  drunkards,  and  sceptics,  and  inilidelB 
made  there ;  I  have  heard  Voltaire,  Rosseau,  and  Paine  quoted 
and  extolled  there ;  I  have  seen  the  seeds  of  peculation  and 
embezzlement  sown  there ;  and  I  have  seen  the  grave  of  the 
suicide  dug  there ;  and  this  in  a  room  frequented  by  a  class  of 
men  who,  apart  from  evil  influences,  are  as  steady,  intelligent, 
generous  and  useful  a  class  of  men  as  England  can  boast.  And 
why  is  this  but  because  the  room  is  a  drinking  roomf  Let  me 
adduce  one  or  two  of  the  many  cases  of  ruin  that  came  under 
my  own  observation. 

The  newspapers  themselves  afibrd  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
ruinous  tendencies  of  the  traveller's  style  of  living.  It  is  unfor* 
tunately  nothing  new  to  see  a  paragraph  headed  ''  Awful  suicide 
of  a  Commercial  Traveller  through  Drinking,"  or  "  Embezzle* 
ment  by  a  Commercial  Traveller."  Cases  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion are  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to  attract  much  attention,  and 
are  almost  invariably  caused  by  the  habits  of  intemperance  and 
extravagance  engendered  and  fostered  in  "The  Commercial 
Room."    I  have  no  need,  liowevex,  to  xefet  \.o  ^^  Ti^^sR^^^v^rs. 
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I  speak  from  personal  experience.     I  was  but  a  very  short  time 

traTelling  when  I  became  acquainted  with  a  young  man  of 

extraordinary  talents,  good  heart,  and  steady  habits.     lie  was, 

boweyer^  **  Good  Company,**  and  he  liked  "  Good  Company.** 

He  had  not  the  most  distant  fear  of  becoming  a  drunkard ; 

(what  young  man  eyer  has  at  first  ?)  but  from  taking  his  glass 

in  ^  moderation,"  he  gradually  beogLme  fond  and  fonder  of  it, 

till  at  length  it  became  a  necessity.     After  a  nip^ht'ij  excitement^ 

he  felt  the  want  of  the  stimulus  next  day.     He  lived  an  arti- 
ficial life,  keeping  awake  by  drink  or  excitement,  and  sleeping 

by  opiates.     The  dreadful  truth  broke  tardily  on  his  conviction 
that  he  was  becoming  what  he  most  dreaded — a  drunkard.     He 
wished  to  become  an  abstainer,  but  his  being  so  he  feared  would 
be  an  evidence  of  his  weakness  to  others^  and  he  had  not  the 
moral  courage  to  avert  the  danger  by  confessing  it«     How  he 
struggled !  I  have  seen  that  fine  young  fellow  shed  tears  like  a 
child,  as  he  thought  of  the  chains  that  were  every  day  fastening 
more  firmly  upon  him.     What  resolutions  he   formed  I — but 
they  were  built  on  the  sandy  foundation  of  his  own  strength, 
and  crumbled  with  the  first  blast  of  temptation.     His  mornings 
were  spent  in  bitter  agony  of  spirit,  and  through  the  dreary  day 
he  yearned  for  the  night  when  he  might  again  partially  dispel 
his  sorrows  in  the  social  circle.     At  length  he  ceased  to  struggle : 
he  felt  the  Philistine  of  evil  habit  was  upon  him ;  but  his  hair 
was  cut ;  his  moral  strength  was  gone.     Of  course  his  nerves 
were  shattered,  his  business  neglected,  and  himself  involved  in 
debt  and  difficulty.     Drink  he  would  have,  and  to  obtain  it  he 
embezzled  some  of  the  moneys  of  the  firm.     He  had  still  some 
fiunt  hope  of  being  able  to  reform  and  adjust  matters  before 
detection ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  evil  habit  had  sealed  the  tomb  of 
hope.    Let  me  be  brief.      To  escape  exposure  he  cut  his  throat ; 
nuhed  into  the  presence  of  an  unpropitiated  God,  dripping  in 
Ae  blood  of  the  suicide.     Now,  bring  that  bleeding  corpse  into 
the  presence  of  his  former  gay  companions.     Now,  gay  fellows, 
look  at  that!  "  Good  Company,"  look  at  it !     Try,  now,  if  your 
best  song,   your  merriest  jest,  your  loudest  laugh,   or  your 
strongest  glass,  can  charm  him  back  to  life,  and  restore  him  to 
the  arms  of  a  broken-hearted  mother !     You  have  kind,  gener- 
ous dispositions ;  you  would  not  hurt  a  worm  in  your  path ;  yet, 
I  tell  you,  you  have  murdered  that  fine  young  man,  as  you  are 
murdering  yourselves  1— no  not  yow,  but  those  infernal  agencies 
—company  and  drink.     "  Good  Company  '*  kept  him  in  "  Ttft 
Commercial  Room, "  till  be  waa  murdered  with  "  The  Botd^  " 
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WOBE  WELL  DONE. 

''  A  Temperance  Society  and  Band  of  Hope  was  commenced  aboat 
three  years  ago,  by  Mr.  W.  Hume  and  myself.  Much,  rery  much  good 
has  been  done  by  this  society  among  the  people  of  East  Greenwich. 
•  Drunkenness,  among  both  men  and  women,  was  frightful.  There 
fewer  public-houses  than  there  were,  and  those  that  remain  do  I 
business  than  they  did  formerly. 

^'  I  am  aware  that  there  are  diversities  of  opinion  among  ChzistiaDt 
with  regard  to  such  Societies  as  this,  and  this  one  in  particular,  and  I 
know  also  that  many  are  foolish  enough,  and  wicked  enough,  to  exalt 
temperance  too  high,  and  to  assign  it  a  place  and  a  work  which  are  onlj 
due  to  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  h^t  th^ 
there  are  not  a  few  persons,  and  that,  too,  among  real  Christians,  who 
have  as  great  a  dislike  to  Total  Abstinence  Societies  and  total  abstainen 
as  any  Christian  can  have  or  ought  to  have  to  intoxicating  drinks,  or 
drunkenness  itself.  Still,  I  believe  I  am  right  when  I  say  that,  aUfaoag)i 
temperance  will  save  no  man^s  soul,  it  will,  if  adopted,  cure  drunkennoMy 
and,  by  doing  that,  will  lead  to  other  beneficial  results. 

''  Tliere  is  a  place  for  temperance;  it  has  its  work  to  do;  and  it  has 
done  a  work  which  nothing  else  that  could  be  found  could  do. 

*'  I  have  made  use  of  temperance,  and  it  has  served  its  purpose. 

"  Hundreds  of  the  poor  in  East  Greenwich,  who  would  not  come  and 
hear  the  Gospel,  have  come  to  hear  a  lecture  on  temperance. 

'*  Every  lecture  is  preceded  with  singing  and  prayer. 

<<  Every  lecturer  is,  as  fiur  as  we  can  tell,  a  Christian  man.  Nearly 
every  lecturer  tells  the  people  that  to  come  to  Christ  is  better  than  signiqg 
the  pledge ;  that  to  be  a  Christian  is  far  better  than  merely  being  a  teeto- 
taler;  and  that  the  Gospel  is  better  than  teetotalism.  They  tell  the  people 
to  look  to  God  to  help  them  to  keep  their  pledge  when  they  take  it 
Numbers  who  first  came  to  hear  about  teetotalism,  came  to  the  room 
again  and  again,  and  continue  coming,  but  they  come  now  to  hear  the 

Gospel. 

'*  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  lecturers  on  temperance  and 
other  subjects  delivered  every  fortnight,  till  the  last  quarter,  and  during 
that  time  we  have  had  lectures  weekly. 

**  There  have  been  as  many  as  350  persons  present  at  these  lectures  on 

one  night,  and  as  many  as  50  persons  have  signed  the  pledge  in  a  single 

night. 
*^  Between  300  and  400  persons  have  signed  the  pledge  during  this 

year.     Many  of  these  were  noted  drunkards,  and  not  a  few  of  them  kesp 

the  pled8;e.    Who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  evil  averted,  and  good 

conferred,  and  the  number  of  persons  benefited  by  these  400  pledges  I 

'<  The  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  at  the  Ragged  School  on  Mon- 
day evenings.    I  hare  not  been  absent  six  tipoies.  all  the  year. 

"  We  now  have  a  committee,  and  a  most  excellent  secretary  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  George  Broomhead. 

^*  All  are  Christian  men  who  are  on  the  committee.  Many  of  thote 
who  eigDed  the  pledge  now  belong  \!»  eixViis  o^t  ?«iiiiy  Bank  or  Goal 
Society/' — Annual  Report  of  the  Hog  Lone  ButT\ct^'Eo*t  Greem&V£k. 
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A  CUP  OF  80BB0W8, 

By  the  Aer.  G.  W.  McCRES. 

It  is  a  beatttifdl  world.  When  it  came  fresh  from  the  IHvine 
Hand^it  "WBS-^'very  good/'  The  power,  wisdom,  and  love  of 
the  Creator  shine  forth  in  it  now.  How  green  the  earth  I  How 
sweet  the  flowers !  How  bright  the  sun  I  How  glorious  the 
mountains!  How  white  the  clouds!  How  magnificent  the 
seal    Yes,  thou  art  beautiful,  O  world  I 

Alas!  that  Bin  and  sorrow  should  dwell  with  man.  He  might 
Jiave  been  as  the  gods.  Honour  and  majesty  and  peace  might 
have  crowned  him  for  evermore.  It  is  not  so*  We  weep — we 
fiin— we  die. 

The  colossal  evils  of  the  earth  are  known.  They  are  war, 
shrery,  ignorance,  and  drunkenness.  The  last  is  the  mightiest. 
W«r  destroys,  slavery  oppresses,  ignorance  brutalizes,  but  drun* 
kenness  does  all  this.     It  is  the  prime  curse  of  mankind. 

Alas !  for  the  ships  sailing  on  the  wide  sea.  How  they  breast 
the  waves !  Away  like  white  sea  birds  they  sail.  There  are 
nmsio  and  song  and  dancing  on  board.  The  sailor  boy  wishes 
his  mother  could  see  him  now.  The  emigrant  is  glad.  Lovers 
whisper  their  vows.  The  evening  prayer  of  the  saintly  voyager 
aioends  to  Grod.  Hark !  what  is  that  ?  The  drunkard's  song 
breaks  discordantly  upon  the  ear.  The  captain  is  full  of  wine. 
Bark !  what  is  th^t  ?  The  crash  of  timbers.  The  ship  is  on 
« sunken  rock.  When  the  morning  dawns,  the  ship  is  gone, 
floating,  planks  and  pale-faced  corpses  tell  the  tale  of  sadden 
ahipwreok  and  of  death. 

Alas !  for  the  smiling  bride  who  comes  in  all  her  beauty  and 
her  joy  to  marry  and  be  given  in  marriage.     How  young  and 
lo?ely  1     How  pure  and  happy !     Surely  sorrow  will  never  dim 
her  eye.     Surely  vice  will  never  break  her  heart.     See  I  the 
'winercup  is  in  the  hand  of  her  husband     'Tis  his  wedding-day. 
He  is  merry.     A  year  rolls  round.     She  is  pale  and  sad.     He 
is  not  with  her.     There  is  a  tear  in  her  eye.     It  falls.     There 
ifl  another  tear.     It  drops  upon  her  hand — upon  her  wedding- 
ring.    She  weeps  now.     There  is  her  husband's  step.     He 
eotars  the  room.    It  is  enough.     We  see  now  why  she  wept. 
He  is  the  slave  of  wine.     Ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years  of  sorrow 
niQ  slowly,  wearily  away,  and  then  she  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

Alas !  for  the  mother  who  is  a  widow.     How  proud  she  is  of 
W  son.     He  stands  before  her  now.     He  is  a  stalwart  youth, 
b  bnoir  is  fiur  as  marble,  and  stately  as  a  cliC    Brave,  clever 
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loving — ^who  would  not  be  proud  of  such  a  son  ?  He  depai 
his  college.  There  wine  parties  are  the  rage.  He  visits  iYlm 
His  studies  become  wearisome.  He  grows  fond  of  the  cS 
and  the  bottle.  Vile  pleasures  seduce  him.  Debt  begins  Uy 
its  iron  hand  upon  him.  He  goes  up  for  examination  aniK 
"plucked."  All  will  soon  be  over.  Smitten  with  fever^ 
returns  to  his  mother's  house,  lays  his  head  upon  her  bosc 
and  passes  away  from  the  stage  of  life. 

Alas !  for  the  babe  crowing  in  its  father's  arms.  Its  ctir 
hair  glistens  like  gold.  Its  voice  is  loud  and  sweet.  O,  chil 
of  joy !  would  I  cause  thee  to  remain  an  eternal  child.  It  is 
vain  wish.  Girlhood  comes.  Then  the  glory  of  the  wonm 
There  are  before  thee  two  fountains.  Water  sparkles  in  ona-^ 
wine  in  the  other.  Led  by  Fashion,  I  see  thee  drink  wim 
Years  pass  away — not  many.  I  seek  thee.  Thy  home  knoi 
not  thy  voice.  I  seek  thee  still.  '^  She  died  a  drunkard,"  sa 
one.     It  is  enough.     I  mourn  for  thee. 

AJas !  that  christians  know  these  things,  and  yet  do  so  litl 
for  the  Temperance  movement.  Strong  drink  slays  more  thi 
the  sword.  It  blights  more  than  the  pestilence.  It  ruins  mo 
souls  than  atheism.  Surely  they  should  consider  their  du 
with  regard  to  alcoholic  drinks.  But  this  is  our  dif&cuh 
Were  christian  men  to  read,  consider,  enquire,  and  pray  wi 
direct  reference  to  moderate  drinking,  intemperance,  and  tot 
abstinence,  they  would  soon  enlist  on  our  side.  Alas !  for  o 
land.  Too  many  decline  to  consider  what  is  their  duty  in  rd 
tion  to  our  movement.  Is  this  right  ?  Does  it  not  argue 
unwillingness  to  **  prove  all  things  ?"  Is  opium-eating  wroDj 
If  80,  can  alcoholic  drinks  be  the  proper  beverage  of  the  chr 
tian  ?  We  ask  every  member  of  a  religious  community  to  cc 
sider  his  non-adhesion  to  our  movement,  and  say  whether 
accords  with  self-denial  and  love  to  mankind.  Alas !  that  aH 
twenty-eight  years  of  demonstrated  usefulness,  the  Temperaii 
movement  should  9till  find  the  Christian  Church  standing  all 
from  it. 

THOUGHTS  ON  BANDS  OF  HOPE. 

At  a  Band  of  Hope  Conference  held  in  Edinbui^hy  soi 
valuable  papers  were  read,  and  addresses  delivered,  which  ' 
find  reported  in  the  Weekly  Jottmal  of  the  SeotHsh  Temfh 
anee  League,  From  its  columns  we  have  selected  se^e 
paragraphs  of  an  interesting  character: — 

"  Music — The  teaching  of  music  has  already  be«i  ioX 
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dfloedtt  a  feature  in  Band  of  Hope  classes,  and  with  excellent 
f^ket  We  possess  already  not  a  few  excellent  songs  and 
hjmBBf  bat  there  is  still  room  here  for  great  poetical  improTC- 
nea^  and  some  might  wish  that  the  temperance  muse  did  not 
tiuok  it  necessary  to  exhaust  invention  in  praise  of  water. 
Water  is  good,  invaluable;  but  not  the  exclusive  subject  of  a 
teDpenmoe  pen,  which  in  the  hand  of  genius,  may  find  inna- 
■enhle  sceoea  to  picture,  situations  to  colour,  and  sentiments 
to  express,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  force  a  crop  of  tempo- 
aooe  poetry  by  means  of  prizes,  although  genius  does  sometimes 
tnrk  under  the  golden  spur ;  but  I  think  we  may  be  sure  that 
<Kdj  in  proportion  as  temperance  principle  penetrates  the 
Wt  and  life  of  the  country  shall  it  come  blooming  out  in 
t&ose  flowers  of  poetic  utterance  which  the  world  will  not  let 
&  Still,  we  must  try  to  call  forth  the  best  existing  talent, 
fir  the  improvement  and  increase  of  available  melodies,  using 
those  we  have  till  the  progress  of  our  cause  furnish  us  with 
hetter,  and  bring  the  age  of  the  Bards.  I  could  not  help  being 
fained  by  recent  illustration  of  the  appetite  for  song  which, 
whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  the  popular  mind  craves.  A 
group  of  children,  little  girls,  they  seem^  of  tender  years,  were 
plajiDg  on  the  evening  streets,  and  as  they  frolicked  and  circled 
hand  in  hand  they  sang  some  words  to  the  well  known  tune  of 
''Duncan  Gray.**  I  could  only  catch  in  passing  a  line  of  the 
dorns  which  was  often  repeated — "  You'll  be  drunk  and  Til  be 
fan,"  &c.  As  I  heard  the  sweet  infant  voices  sing  this  detes- 
tible  stave  my  soul  rose  in  loathing  indignation  of  that  drinking 
ifBt^n  which  pollutes  the  minds  of  our  tender  children  with 
tte  images,  and  their  lisping  lips  with  the  language  of  vice ; 
lod  I  could  not  but  wish  for  the  speedy  predominance  of  that 
Bovement  which  should  help  to  replace  in  the  mouths  of  the 
young  the  filthly  slang  of  the  bacchanal  by  the  pure  accents  of 
Tiitue,  and  in  their  minds  the  images  of  drunken  lusts  by  the 
fietuies  of  domestic  peace  and  pious  content.  Shall  we  live  to 
lee  the  time  when  our  schools  and  homes  and  streets,  shall  ring 
with  the  strains  of  a  temperance  minstrelsy  ?  We  may  all  at 
least  live  to  hasten  it,  and  that  shall  be  better  than  to  see  it 
without  helping  it  on." 

"Th£  BmTiBH  League.-— The  British  League  of  Juvenile 
Abstainers  was  instituted  on  the  1st  of  January,  1847,  by  John 
Hope,  Esq.,  W.S.,  who  has  ever  since  continued  to  watch  over 
it  with  anxious  care,  and  to  support  it  with  noble  liberality. 
Deugned  at  first  to  embrace  juveniles  only,  and  confined  to  the 


teMshing  of  abstineiice  from  intoxicants,  tobacco,  and  O] 
it  has  gradually  widened  the  area  from  which  its  adhereni 
drawn,  and  likewise  the  scope  of  its  instrnctions,  until  i1 
numbers  amongst  its  schemes  not  oikly  juvenile  abstu 
meetings,  but  also  night  schools  for  more  adult  pupils,  at  "9 
a  good  gratuitous  education  is  imparted,  one  night  a« 
being  set  apart  for  abstinence.  Its  staff  of  officials  is 
posed  of  a  superintendent,  secretarj,  and  ten  teachers.  T^ 
juvenile  abstinence  meetings,  each  conducted  by  two  teai 
are  held  weekly,  in  different  localities  of  the  city,  and 
children  are  thus  brought  under  the  influence  of  tempo 
teachings  Mr.  Hope  has  also  organised  an  abstainers' 
Volunteer  Company,  of  which  he  is  captain  ;  a  cadet  eom 
numbering  300  youths,  who  are  provided  with  carbinee 
r^ularly  drilled  by  a  competent  drill  sergeant,  and  an  it 
mental  band  of  sixty  youthful  performers.  But  as  it 
juvenile  branch  only  in  which  we  are  more  immed 
interested,  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  this  department 
that  we  may  have  a  definite  knowledge  of  how  it  is  condi 
X  ask  you  to  accompaay  me  in  fancy  to  one  of  its  U 
Weekly  meetings. 

^'  On  entering  the  large  and  well-lighted  school-roor 
find  a  band  of  120  boys  and  girls  ass^nbled,  whose  ages 
from  fifteen  years  to  fewer  months,  these  latter  being  : 
arms  of  elder  sisters,  and  the  absence  of  whom  would  cer^ 
add  to  the  quietness  of  the  meeting.     The  children  o« 
forms  on  each  side  of  a  centre  passage — the  sexes  being 
rated,  and  each  form  is  presided  over  by  one  of  the 
advanced  childr^  v^ho>  together,  form  the  committee, 
observe  that  each  of  these  members  of  committee  is  pro 
with  a  little  pass«-book,  on  examining  which  we  find  it 
tiie  roU^book  of  the  children  who  form  his  or  her  olabs 
in  which  the  attendance  of  each  child  is  carefully  noted* 
the  duty  of  this  committee  to  look  after  absentees,  at 
jqoote  the  words  which  head  every  leaf  of  ihe  roll-bo* 
*  try  to  increase  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  by  visit 
by  bringing  school  companions  imd  friends  with  you,  ai 
them  to  try  and  get  others.*    How  differently  the^  instra 
are  acted  on  by  the  committee,  we  may  see  from  the  va 
sises  of  the  classes.     This  boy's  n^-book  contains  twen 
thirty  names,  that  one's  not  over  half(4irdozen  :  and  wa 
.told  of  one  ladwho  had  upwards  (^  eighiyi  in  his  olass. 
atteodanoa  roistered,  and  silence  obtaiaed^  the  children 
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two  or  thm  hymns,  being  led  by  one  of  the  two  teacbert. 
ffinging  orer,  the  children  stand  with  folded  arms  and  closed 
•fBs,  wiak  tiie  teacher  offers  up  a  short  and  simple  prayer  for 
ft  Uearing  on  the  children  and  on  the  meeting.  A  copy  of  a 
fsmpennee  tract  is  then  given  to  each  child,  which  is  read  in 
ptiigr^hs  bjr  Tolunteers  from  the  meeting.  Appended  to  the 
teact  «PB  a  few  questions  and  answers  on  the  subject  treated  of ; 
ihe  qoestioM  are  asked  by  the  teachers,  and  the  children  read 
fte  answers.  A  few  words  from  one  of  the  teachers  on  the 
knon  closes  this,  the  principal  part  of  the  business  of  the 
•wnii^'  With  the  view  of  adding  variety  and  interest  to  the 
■wnng,  a  few  of  the  boys  or  girls  are  now  asked  to  give  a 
TBCrtation,  tell  a  story,  or  relate  an  anecdote,  when  first  one  and 
ften  mother  little  fellow  mounts  the  form,  and,  amid  the  silent 
sttention  of  his  fellows,  repeats  his  well-conned  tale.  As  the 
">ce  with  which  the  children  listen  to  their  fellows  is  more 
■ttwd,  so  is  the  expression  of  their  approbation  more  hearty 
"M  that  which  they  give  to  their  teachers,  whose  best  efforts 
"wty  secure  perfect  stillness,  and  almost  never  rouse  a  cheer. 
A  hymn  or  two  having  been  again  sung,  and  a  few  wdrds  of 
P«yer  offered,  the  meeting  which  has  lasted  exactly  one  hour, 
*«to  half.past  five  till  half-past  six  o'clock,  breaks  up,  care 
■**g  taken  to  let  the  girls  *  skale'  before  the  boys  are  let  out, 
«  children  carrying  their  tracts  with  them  to  be  read  at 


How  To  Speak. — They  must,  in  speaking  to  children,  set 
enestly  to  work,  and  begin  their  speeches  without  any  formal 
^j^pc^-^and  close  without  any  formal  peroration.  It  was 
^  »^  thought,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  children 
''""*  to  he  spoken  down  to^as  if  they  were  unable  to  under- 
J—**  *  great  deal  that  would  be  understood  by  others. 
7™®®tt  Were  much  more  intelligent  and  more  able  to  appre- 
^J*  good  speech  than  was  generally  supposed  ;  and  he  con- 
JZ^  ^^  a  fiu:  more  difficult  thing  to  address  a  juvenile 
Itt^  oflfectually  than  an  adult  audience.  The  meetings  of 
V^^  Hope  ought,  he  thought,  to  be  well  advertised — the 
TT^  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  support  the  meeting*  by 
"'^  regularly  to  the  collection  at  the  doors ;  and  the  pro- 
™^  of  the  movement  should  exert  themselves  to  the 
r"^  procuring  subscriptions  from  the  noblemen  and 
T/^^**on  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  he  could  testify  from  his 
^j^*P«rieiiee,  that  they  would  be  well  supported,  even  by 
^^ot  eenneoted  with  the  nu>vement,  on  the  ground  that 
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they  were  doing  a  good  work  among  the  rising  generation, 
the  Dundee  Band  of  Hope,  familiar  lectures  were  regc 
given  to  the  children  on  Biography,  and  on  Natural  Hit 
which  were  very  much  liked  by  the  children,  who  appear 
take  a  great  interest  in  them.  Music  was  also  a  . 
attraction  at  the  juvenile  meetings,  and  greatly  promoted 
success  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  in  this  department,  lee 
meetings  were  allowed  to  degenerate  into  mere  concerts 
the  great  end  of  the  movement  lost  sight  of  in  the  attrac 
of  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  He  had  some  scruples 
encouraging  the  boys  or  girls  to  give  recitations  at  the  f 
meetings,  as  it  had  a  tendency  to  take  away  their  native  mod 
and  in  some  cases  had  an  injurious  effect  on  their  chart 
He  had  known  the  boys  who  were  encouraged  to  give 
tations  at  the  public  meetings,  being  led  away  to  spoi 
dubs,  and  he  had  even  caught  them  going  to  the  theatre ; 
therefore  he  had  no  faith  or  hope  in  recitations.  At 
annual  excursions,  little  prizes  ought  to  be  given  to  encou 
the  children  in  innocent  sports,  and  book-prizes  might  be  f 
throughout  the  year  with  advantage  ;  but  care  should  al 
be  taken  only  to  give  prizes  for  what  was  done  in  the  sig 
the  superintendents,  as  it  too  often  happened  that  when  i 
were  given  for  what  what  was  done  at  home,  the  work 
really  done,  or  greatly  assisted,  by  the  fathers  and  mothers 
thus  injustice  was  done,  and  the  children  accustome 
deceit." 

"  Mr.  Stevenson,  Dunfermline,  said  he  was  very  glad  i 
so  many  present,  and  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
Conference.  They  commenced  their  juvenile  society  in  ! 
about  the  same  date  as  Mr.  Hope's  society  in  Edinburgh 
they  adopted  the  same  pledge,  namely,  a  promise  thai 
children  should  neither  drink  intoxicating  liquors,  nor 
snuff  or  tobacco.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  adult  s( 
took  snuff  and  tobacco,  but  the  members  of  the  juvenile  sc 
stuck  to  their  pledge.  He  thought  the  means  they  emp 
in  carrying  on  their  juvenile  moviement  in  Dunfermline 
as  good  as  any  he  had  heard  brojught  forward  that  day. 
used  the  *  Crystal  Fount ; '  they  gave  a  short  address 
they  heard  recitations  given  by  boys  and  girls,  who  got  c 
of  the  Adviser  as  prizes  for  saying  these  recitations.  Of  m 
they  had  also  their  annual  soirees,  and  their  annual  exci 
by  rail ;  and  lately,  just  in  the  month  of  April  last,  they 
xnetDced  a  Sand  of  Hope  Baioik,  ^rlakib.  had  proved  a 
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meoesB,  Since  the  first  Saturday  of  April  last,  they  had 
evofled  in  their  penny  bank  upwards  of  1000  boys  and  girls. 
I3ie  lesah  of  the  establishment  of  the  bank  had  exceeded  their 
Mil  aan^e  expectations ;  and  he  was  sure  that  if  every 
And  of  Hope  were  to  start  a  penny  bank,  it  would  tend 
dd  IMitlj  to  increase  the  number  of  their  members.  Owing  to 
^fl  :A*>^<'*tQe88  of  their  pledge,  a  number  of  boys  left  them  when 
^f  .Asfgotupto  14  or  15  years  of  age,  as  they  did  not  seem  to 
■•wnrt  tiianselves  young  men  unless  they  got  a  cutty-pipe  in 
^JtWr  month.  Unless  the  adult  society  caught  these  youths, 
fttf  were  lost  entirely  to  the  temperance  cause,  and  then  from 
^pipe  they  went  to  the  public-house.  When  they  broke  the 
'|U|ge  of  the  juvenile  society,  they  too  often  broke  also  the 
||BMraI  temperance  pledge ;  and  it  was  of  great  importance 
iit  something  should,  if  possible,  be  done  to  keep  these  young 
|>90D8  in  connection  with  the  movement." 


AIDS  TO  LECTUBEBS. 

.  What  Wives  Suffer. — I  was  once  asked  to  go  and  see  a 
Irmkard — the  worst,  they  said,  in  the  whole  town.  I  said 
"Too  have  no  right  to  ask  me  to  go  and  see  him  unless  he  wishes 
liBeeme;  if  he  comes  to  me  I  will  see  him;  or  if  he  wishes 
iie  to  go  to  his  house  I  will  go/  If  I  went  xinbidden  he  might 
tjr,  *Who  told  you  I  was  a  drunkard  ? — mind  your  own  business 
iBd  I  will  mind  mine ;  wait  until  I  send  for  you.'  I  have  no 
IMre  right  to  go  into  the  poor  man's  house  than  into  that  splendid 
tasion.  The  servants  would  turn  me  out  there ;  and  the 
Ittking  man  has  as  much  p^de  as  another  man.  ^  But,'  it  was 
fi|^,  *  the  man  beat  a  little  girl  fourteen  years  of  age  (and 
Ae  will  carry  the  marks  to  her  grave)  because  she  went  to  bed 
Wore  he  went  home.*  '  I  do  not  want,'  I  said,  '  to  go  to  such 
^Bum.'  *  But,  his  wife  is  very  ill  with  a  billions  fever,  and  the 
ktUff  thinks  she  cannot  get  over  it;  the  man  has  not  been 
talking  for  some  days,  and  if  you  could  see  him  now  I  believe 
)MK  might  do  him  some  good.'  Under  these  circumstances  I 
iptd  I  would  go,  and  I  went  accordingly,  and  tried  to  make 
iMie  excuse  for  calling.  When  he  came  to  the  door  he  knew 
■e.  *  Mr.  Gk)ugh  ?'  he  said.  *  Yes,'  said  I,  *  will  you  give  me 
ft  tumbler  of  water,  if  you  please  ?'  *  O  yes,  wont  you  walk  in  ?' 
I  then  walked  in,  and  I  sat  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and  he  the 
«fl»r.  Two  little  children  were  playing  in  the  room ;  ani  ^ 
t^iWBs  half  opened  which  led  into  another  rooni  wliexe  tli*^ 
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wife  was  lying  ill.  I  began  to  talk  to  the  man  about  ever 
thing  I  could  think  of  but  temperance — about  trade,  the  cnfp 
railroads,  till  I  got  on  to  drink — then  he  headed  me  off«  - 
began  again,  and  talked  about  the  badness  of  the  roads,  traYid 
ling,  business,  drink — he  headed  me  off  again.  I  fancied  I  m 
a  malicious  smile  in  his  eyes,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Young  miui 
you  a^e  not  up  to  your  business  yet ;'  and  I  thought  I  nsik 
give  it  up.     Providentially  I  thought  of  the  children,  and  I  safi 

*  Pretty -looking  children  those,  sir.*  •  Yes  sir,*  said  he,  *  tftB 
are  pretty  good  children.'  *  And  you  love  your  children,  ddv 
you  ?'  *  Bless  the  children !'  said  he,  *  to  be  sure  I  do.*  •  Aid 
you  would  do  anything  in  the  world  to  benefit  them,  wooldii? 
you  ?'  I  asked.  Then  he  looked  as  if  he  expected  sometUil] 
else  was  coming,  but  he  said,  *  Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  ought  to  VI 
willing  to  benefit  my  children.'  *  Well,'  said  I,  *  I  am  going  tl 
ask  you  a  plain,  simple  question^ — don't  be  angry  with  me — eaj^ 
pose  you  never  drank  any  more  liquor  as  long  as  you  lived 
don't  you  think  those  children  would  be  better  off?'  *  WeH 
he  said,  apparently  puzzled,  '  I  own  you  have  got  me  this  time 
the  children  would  be  better  off  if  I  were  to  quit  drink.'  *  Am 
you  have  a  good  wife,  haven't  you  ?'  I  enquired.  *  Yes,  she  "I 
as  good  a  wife  as  ever  a  man  had.'     *  And  you  love  your  wiftl 

*  To  be  sure  I  do.'     *  And  would  do  anything  to  please  hef'l 

*  Well,  I  ought  to.'  *  Now,'  said  I,  *  suppose  you  should  i^ 
the  pledge,  would  that  please  her?'  *By  thunder,  I  guest  1 
would ;  I  couldn't  do  a  thing  that  would  please  her  like  that.  1 
I  signed  the  pledge  I  believe  my  old  woman  would  be  about  ht 
business  in  two  weeks.'  *  Then  you  will  do  it,  won't  yon  ?'  * 
guess  I  will ;'  and  he  at  once  spread  out  the  paper,  squared  hi 
yards,  and  wrote  his  name.  The  children  had  been  listenil) 
with  eyes  wide  open,  looking  like  little  saucers,  as  we  wei 
talking  about  temperance.  One  said  to  the  other,  '  Father  in 
signed  the  pledge.'  •  Oh  I'  cried  the  other  astonished,  *  I  will  g 
and  tell  mother,'  and  away  she  ran.  The  mother,  when  dJ 
heard  it,  called  out  'Luke,  Luke,  come  in  here.'  The  md 
went  in,  and  took  me  with  him.  The  wife's  face  was  ghastl 
pale,  the  eye  large  and  sunk  in  the  socket ;  with  her  long  tU 
fingers  she  gripped  my  hand,  and  with  the  other  took  the  has 
of  her  husband ;  and  her  face,  sharp  as  it  was,  looked  radial 
in  the  light  that  seemed  to  bathe  it,  coming  from  the  throne  < 
everlasting  love.  She  then  told  me  what  a  good  husband  bI 
bad:  'Luke,*  she  said,  'is  a  kind  husband  and  a  good  fathea 

be  takes  care  of  the  family  and  \a  ^er^  Ymd  \q  \3tvBai*,  but  tl 
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you  know,  sometimes  makes  a  little  difficulty.'     Oh !  thc(t 

little  dificaltj !  God  only  and  the  crushed  drunkard's  wife  know 

idiftt  it  is.     The  man  shook  like  a  leaf;  then  tearing  down  his 

fife's  night  dress^  he  said,   'Look  at  that!'     On  her  white 

ihoalders  was  a  bad  looking  mark.     Again,  he,  said,  *  Look  at 

.ttftt  V  and  I  saw  a  bruise  on  her  neck,  which  made  my  flesh 

VKp.     'Three  days  before  she  was  taken  sick.'  he  said,  'I 

Itnick  her,  God  forgive  me !     She  has  been  telling  you  she  has 

ft  a  good  husband.     Am  I  ?  am  I  a  good  husband  ?     Look  at 

[.jbt !   God  Almighty  forgive  me.'     He  bowed  over  that  woman, 

lad  I  nerer  saw  a  man  cry  so  in  my  life ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 

pme  into   convulsions.     *  Don't   cry,  Luke,'  sobbed  his  wife, 

'don't,  please  don't ;  you  would  not  have  struck  me  if  it  hadn't 

hm  for  the  drink ;  now  you  have  signed  the  pledge  we  shall 

d  be  happy  again.     Don't  cry.' — J.  B,  Gough,  --^ 

CoNSBQUENCES  OF  THE  FmsT  Dbop. — Many  awful  conse- 
^ces  have  resulted  from  partaking  of  the  first  drop  pressed 
ipon  the  lips  of  a  child  by  an  affectionate  mother.  I  can  state 
tt  tius  subject  an  appalling  fact  which  came  within  my  own 
howledge.  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  a  young  man,  of 
ipen,  ingenuous,  honest,  upright  character.  A  deep  and  sincere 
(Action  subsisted  between  us.  He  corresponded  with  me  under 
fte  name  of  Jonathan,  and  I  with  him  under  the  name  of  David ; 
Aom  this  you  may  judge  that  our  attachment  was  of  the  streng- 
th kind.  He  went  out  into  life ;  but,  unhappily,  he  thought 
fliit  a  little  drop  might  be  taken  after  dinner  with  safety,  and 
fat  he  might  take  a  little  drop  more  at  night.  Thus  he  began 
i]r  taking  little  drops.  And  his  wife  encouraged  him  to  do  so, 
under  the  impression  that  it  would  do  him  good.  But  a  fatal 
toit  was  formed.  The  love  of  drink  increased.  His  business, 
wiiich  was  one  of  high  respectability  and  profit,  began  to  be 
ieglected ;  his  clerks  and  domestics,  for  want  of  proper  super- 
istendence,  became  negligent.  His  affairs  went  to  ruin.  He 
Wcame  a  bankrupt.  Some  time  ago,  I  saw  him  in  the  vestry  of 
Bpt-fields  Chapel.  I  had  been  preaching  from  those  words, 
•'The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.'  One  of  the 
torants  came  and  told  me  that  a  person  was  waiting  to  see  me 
wko  had  sent  in  his  name.  I  was  surprised,  as  1  had  not  heard 
tf  him  for  years.  But  O  what  a  change  did  I  discover  in  him ! 
His  face  was  bloated  aud  diseased ;  he  was  in  rags :  he  had 
finery  appearance  of  poverty  and  misery.  I  asked  him  what 
Ittd  become  of  his  wi/e/  *0/ said  be,  *She  is  ruined  T  0£  ViVa 
•Mdren:  '  O  tbef  are  all  ruined  I  ruined  by  my  drunkenwe^aV 
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I  did  not  see  bim  again  for  three  months,  and  then  t  found  Ma 
in  Cold-bath-fields  prison.     The  tale  which  be  told  the  goyeotf 
was  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone.     His  wife  had  died,  eaten 
up  by  a  disease  brought  on  by  his  habits  of  intoxication.    Kb 
children  were,  most  of  them,  vagabonds  upon  the  face  of  (lie 
earth,  in  consequence  of  the  father's  habits   of  intoxicstioB. 
His  tale  contains  some  particulars  too  affecting  for  recital;  and 
I  make  the  statement  not,  to  rouse  your  passions,  but  to  deter 
you   from  taking  the  first  step  as   to  the  use  of  intoxicatiiig 
liquors ;  and  to  convince  you  that  the  safest  plan  is  '  touch  no^ 
taste  not,  handle  not ! ' — Rev,  James  Shermariy  London^ 
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ANNALS  OF  THE  BAND  OF  HOPE  UNION. 

The  past  month  has  been  one  of  constant  exertion  and  good  saecfa. 
Among  other  efforts,  the  committee  issued  the  following  circular:— 

"  November  28tk,  1861. 

"  Dear  Sir, — We  are  desired  to  \vrite  you  a  note  requesting  your  kisd 
co-operation  in  regard  to  our  system  of  Juvenile  Collecting  towards  ibe 
funds  of  the  Union.  The  hand  of  Hope  Union  has  endeavoured  to  aid 
your  society  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  considering  the  limited  means  and  J 
agencies  at  its  disposal.  We  greatly  need  the  sympathy  of  our  frimds 
connected  with  the  several  local  societies,  and  when  we  thus  appeal,  frv 
feel  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  very  willing  to  aid  the  movement  in  any 
way  they  may  be  able.  Feeling  this,  we  take  an  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  to  you  how  you  may  best  do  this.  If  only  one  out  of  every  fifty 
children  belonging  to  our  Bands  of  Hope  in  London,  collected  for  us 
threepence  a  week,  it  would  at  least  bring  in  £350.  annually.  Hitherto, 
nothing  approximating  this  has  been  achieved,  and  yet  if  our  friends  help 
us  how  easily  this  desirable  result  may  be  attained. 

*'  A  Social  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  office,  as  above,  on  Thursd^f 
evening,  December  5th,  at  which  the  pleasure  of  your  company  is  earnestly 
requesteii.  Tea  on  the  table  at  six.  On  this  occasion  we  hope  to  see  as  many 
of  our  friends,  secretaries,  or  any  persons — ladies  or  gentlemen — who  take 
an  active  interest  in  our  work,  as  can  make  it  convenient  to  attend.  We 
shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  kindly  take  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  endeavour  to  secure  us  as  many  young  friends  from  your  Society  ai 
may  be  eligible  to  collect,  and  whom,  also,  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  to  tea* 

**  For  the  encouragement  of  the  children,  we  intend  inviting  them  to  a 
Quarterly  Tea  Meeting,  on  which  occasion  they  will  be  encouraged  in 
their  work,  and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  make  the  occasions  agreeable  and 
profitable  to  them.  In  the  summer,  we  shall  perhaps  take  them  out  for 
a  day  into  the  country.  Last  Christmas  we  distributed  prizes,  &c.,  to 
the  most  energetic  of  our  young  friends.  So  that,  altogether,  whilst  we 
ask  your  aid,  we  feel  we  shall  be  in  no  way  lessening  the  usefulneu  <f 
f^ar  members  to  yourselves,  but  shall  be  forming  new  incentives  inyoor 
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duldjien  for  further  attachment  to  the  cause.    At  the  quarterly  meetinf^Sy 
tie  UDoants  collected  will  be  brought  in. 

"Tke  Collectors  are  proTided  with  boxes  and  collecting  books,  and  are 
tt|»cled  principally  to  exert  themselves  in  getting  small  weekly  subscrip- 
iMf /rom  their  firiends.  One  child  who  may  thus  endeavour  to  make 
In  or  Lerselfoseful,  might  eoii/y  obtain  six  penny  weekly  subscribers. 
lUl  wookl  give  six  shillings  and  sixpence  per  quarter;  whilst,  if  it  were 
•rif  half  the  sum,  it  niight  be  the  means  o^  doing  much  good. 
.''We shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestion  from  you  on  the  subject, 
[ fiber  by  letter,  or  on  the  evening.  Tickets  of  admission  to  the  meeting, 
itbe5th,  will  be  provided  for  your  own  use,  any  friends  who  like  to 
mUf  or  children  from  your  Society  wishing  to  become  collectors. 

"  We  are,  yours  faithfully, 


"G.W.  M'CREE,>  „„    o      .. 
**M.  W.  DUNN,     l^^^'^^*' 


The  meeting  thus  convened  was  held,  and  a  goodly  number  of  senior 
I irijanior  friends  attended.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  S.  Tucker,  and 
Nb  prayer  by  Mr.  G.  Blaby,  addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  S. 
JMejr,  Mr.  J.  Eaton,  and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree.  The  young  friends 
[tWight  in  their  collecting  cards,  and  undertook  to  go  on  in  their  good 
[vi  kind  work.    Misses  Worms  and  Stone  gave  recitations  with  very 

taste. 
.Pntbe  Cover  will  be  found  an  advertisement  of  the  next  meeting—^ 
iRryear*s  treat  for  our  young  friends.    The  committee  will  welcome  any 
[fl^oa  (whether  old  or  young)  who  may  wish  to  aid  the  Band  of  Hope 
jlteo.    A  very  pleasant  meeting  is  expected. 

MODEL  BAND  OP  HOPE  MEETIEGS. 

The  committee  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  having  long  felt  that  much 
il^vement  might  be  made  in  the  mode  of  conducting  Bands  of  Hope, 
4  that  this  desirable  object  would  be  accomplished  by  the  institution 
I'MoDEL  Meetings,  they  sought  the  co-operation  of  various  well-known 
<Mdoctors.  Having  met  with  great  sympathy  from  them,  a  series  of 
he  meetipgs  were  held,  namely :  at  Deverell  Street,  Little  Denmark 
(net,  and  Great  Queen  Street.  The  mode  of  conducting  them  was  as 
Mows : — 1 .  The  Band  of  Hope  was  conducted  in  the  ordinary  manner ; — 
Xk  Model  Address  was  delivered  by  a  gentleman  appointed  by  the 
^kaon;  and  then,  the  children  having  been  dismissed; — 3.  The  friends 
llBKnt  made  pertinent  remarks  on  the  proceedings  of  the  evening.  The 
twiogs  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Parkes,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  B.  Harvey, 
Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Blaby,  Mr.  Shirley,  and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M*Gree.  The 
QilicbiD  on  the  hymns,  recitations,  singing,  addresses,  &c.,  was  of  the  most 
Mportant  character,  and  must  do  much  to  improve  the  present  mode  of 
Mdncting  Bands  of  Hope.  The  committee  are  arranging  for  four  more 
Model  Meetings,  and  will  be  glad  to  afford  every  information  on  the 
■sbject  Societies  wishing. for  such  meetings,  are  requested  to  write  as 
iNn  as  possible  to  37.,  Queen  Square, 

Wujwjr. — 2Xe  Weedon  Band  of  Hope  Festival  took  place  on  ¥nda^, 
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November  22nd,  in  the  British  School  Room.  The  room  was  tastefully 
decorated  for  the  occasion  with  evergreens  and  flowers,  whilst  on  tin 
walls  a  suitable  selection  of  mottoes  were  displayed.  Great  credit  is  dai 
to  Miss  Page  for  her  praiseworthy  exertions,  which  at  all  times  are  cheer 
fully  put  forth  to  further  the  interests  of  this  good  cause.  The  arrange 
ments  for  the  tea  were  excellent,  and  well  carried  out,  while  the  pleasam 
faces  of  the  company  showed  that  the  provisions  were  heartily  enjoyed  bj 
all  ihe  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  J.  Evans,  who  expressed  bia 
good  wishes  towards  the  society,  at  the  same  time  he  urged  others  to  join 
tiie  movement.  Mr.  Bird,  the  secretary,  read  the  report,  which  was  verj 
encouraging.  Mr.  Littlemore  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  Adams  seconded  the 
same,  each  speaking  of  the  great  importance  of  the  society.  The  dissolr- 
ing  views  were  very  good,  and  the  clear  way  in  which  Mr.  F.  Smith, 
(agent  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,)  explained  them,  together  with  a 
variety  of  anecdotes  he  related,  rendered  the  lecture  highly  interesting  as 
well  as  instructive  to  all  present.  At  the  close,  Mr.  W.  Wareing  spoke 
very  highly  of  the  manner  they  had  been  entertained,  and  concluded  by 
moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Smith,  which  was  passed  with  applause. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  has  held  meetings  at : — Spa  Fields  Chapel,  ClerkeQweU> 
Alfred  Place,  Old  Kent  Road;'  Offord  Road,  Barnsbury;  Darby  Stice^ 
Mint;  Farringdon,  Berks;  Worcester;  Ledbury;  Devizes;  Cirencestir; 
and  Esher  Street,  Kennington,  &c. 

Mr.G.  Blaby  has  held  meetings  at: — Bayswater;  Sobo;  St.  Clemeot's 
Danes ;  Bloomsbury  Refuge ;  Albion  Hall ;  Shad  well ;  Albany  Chapel, 
Regent's  Park;  Spafields;  St.  Giles's;  and  Mansfield  Street,  Borougk 
Road,  &c. 

Little  Wild  SrBEET.-The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Band  of 
Hope  was  held  at  the  Chapel,  on  Wednesday  evenmg,  November  97tlu 
A  tea  was  provided  at  Half-past  Five,  and  George  Cruikshank,  Eiq^ 
took  the  chair  at  seven  o'clock.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Meisii* 
Payne,  Campbell,  £.  J.  Oliver,  WooUacott,  C.  Oliver,  and  Howlett 
The  secretary,  Mr.  £.  J.  Oliver, r«ad  the  report,  which  showed  an  increaie 
of  members,  and  was  highly  satisfactory.  J.  Payne,  Esq ,  delivered  ft 
very  interesting  address,  in  his  usual  striking  manner,  and  at  the  coDCla* 
sion  of  which,  he  read  the  following  verses : — 

Bands  of  Hope  are  things  of  beauty^ 

Buds  and  blossoms  of  life's  spring, 
Early  training  minds  to  duty. 

Early  teaching  lips  to  sing. 

Bands  of  Hope  are  things  of  brightness. 

Shedding  light  on  days  of  youth, 
Children  shewing  true  politeness, 

Children  speaking  sober  truth. 

Early  habits  are  great  blessings, 

If  they  are  the  proper  sort, 
'Midst  the  best  of  earth's  possesstngs, 

'Midst  the  fitirest  time  has  brought. 
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Little  sisters,  little  brothers, 

If  you  from  old  alcohol  flee, 
Happy  lathers,  happy  mothers, 

Id  the  future  you  may  be. 

But  if  you,  your  comrade  make  him. 

Shunning  abstinence,  which  saves. 
You  perhaps  will  not  forsake  him, 

Till  you  rest  in  early  graves. 

When  you  make  a  promise,  keep  it; 

If  you  plant  it  will  take  root, 
If  you  MOW  it  you  will  reap  it. 

In  enjoyment  of  ihejiruit. 

Cruikshanr,  veteran  in  the  morement. 

Talent  and  experience  brings. 
And  the  means  of  vast  improvement. 

All  about  the  meeting  flings. 

Now  let  all,  as  earnest  pleaders. 

Simply  say  without  a  trope, 
God  preserve  the  temperance  leaders. 

And  ^  The  WUd  Street  Band  of  Hope.' 

er  speakers  very  ably  and  earnestly  supported  the  cause,  and  were 
to  with  great  attention.  During  the  evening  the  children  sang 
lymns  and  melodies. 

IBHOLE.— On  Monday  evening,  December  2nd,  Mr.  Insull,  of 
,  entertained  the  children  and  friends  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
'  Hope,  with  one  of  his  very  arousing  and  instructive  entertain- 
;nterspersed  with  striking  anecdotes  and  melodies,  the  children 
sort  in  the  latter.  For  two  hours  Mr.  Insull  rivetted  the  attention 
lildreti  to  a  greater  degree  than  most  lecturers  have  the  ability  to 
his  singing  is  good.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Perron, 
laoe^' ^-ComwA  Telegraph, 

LITliBATUBE. 

gwa2  to  the  Lovers  cf  the  Samour  on  hehalf  of  Ibtal  Abgtinenoe 
)owieatvng  Ihimlu.  By  a  Railway  Pobter.  London:  Janolds. — 
«r  of  this  powerful  appeal  is  an  estimable  metropolitan  advocate, 
written  what  deserves  wide  circulation.  The  price  is  one  penny 
',  and  the  tract  is  well  worth  that  small  sum.  We  append  a  good 
)  of  a  Minister,  which  we  extract  from  its  pages : — **  He  was  once 
rith  a  family,  when  the  lady  who  presided  at  table  said, '  Ah,  I 
ike  your  doctrine ;  you  go  too  far  in  refusing  the  good  oreatv/ree  of 
^o  notice  was  taken  of  the  remark  by  the  minister  at  the  time, 
h'  ke  said,  *  Pray,  madam,  can  you  tell  me  who  made  this  V  holding 
188  of  water.  The  lady  relied, '  Why  God,  I  suppose.'  '  Then,* 
minister.  *  I  think  you  do  us  an  injustice,  when  you  accuse  us  of 
Hie  good  creatures  ol  Qod.*  Silence  agaui  reigned.  By  ^d  by, 
ister  said, '  Madam,  pray  can  you  tell  me  who  made  that  f*  Polnt- 
g^ass  of  heer^  whi<^  the  lady  had  at  hor  i^de.  *  Why,  no,  sir,  I 
ittoUysay;  I  suppose  the  brewer  and  the  maltster.*  '  Theoi,*  lesQiliai 
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he,  *  allow  me  to  say  there  is  some  apparent  mcoiudstency  in  your  fiist  r^ 
mark.  You  prefer  taking  a  thing  which  man  has  made,  to  that  which 
God  has  so  very  bountifully  provided ;  and  yet  you  accuse  me  of  rejectixig 
God's  good  creatures,  because  I  prefer  water  to  beer  1  Let  me  leave  the 
matter  to  your  more  serious  consideration.*  *' 

The  Shadow  of  the  Almighty,  By  Newman  Hall,  L.L.B.  London : 
James  Nisbet  &  Co. — This  is  another  of  Mr.  Hall's  neat,  portable,  predfRH 
volumes.  Our  readers  will  find  it  full  of  beautifiil  thou^ta  and  poweriU 
appeals.    In  its  pages  will  be  found  *  rest  for  the  weaiy.* 

The  Threepenny  Magazine,  Job  CaudweU,  886,  Strand. — ^Thia  new 
candidate  for  public  favour  is  remarkably  weU  printed,  and  filled  wHh 
valuable  papers  on  Domestic  Happiness,  The  Settlement,  a  Tale,  Com- 
pensation, The  Brothers,  Chapter  I.,  The  Penny  Bank,  &c.  We  strong 
recommend  it. 

The  Teetotalers'  Alma/nao  for  1862.  London  ;  Job  CaudweU. — ^Here  It 
a  cheap  and  very  good  pennyworth.  Every  total  abstainer  should  have  li 
It  is  fiill  of  most  useful  information,  but  contains  one  slight  error  wbidk 
we  beg  to  correct.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  act  as  agents  t)f  tihB 
Band  of  Hope  Union  (see  page  17}  are  Mr.  F.  Smith  and  Mr.  G.  BUkbj. 
The  Union  have  no  other  Agents. 

The  Chmm&rcial  Boom,  By  John  Burns.  W.  Tweedie,  337,  Strand. 
Whoever  begins  to  read  this  book  will  finish  it.  Mr.  Bums  is  a  man  dt 
varied  experience,  great  talent,  and  intense  earnestness,  and  has  prodiioe& 
a  book  which  every  young  man  should  read.  Our  pages  fumiah  the  leadcp 
with  a  specimen  of  the  *  wares '  to  be  found  in  "  The  Commercial  Boom." 

Second  AnnvM  Report  of  the  Nottmgham  Band  of  Hope  Vhitm^  186L 
— ^This  admirable  report  is  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  iSbm 
good  work.  In  our  next  issue  we  will  say  more  about  it.  It  will  give  IHI 
much  pleasure  to  hear  from  our  fellow-workers  in  ^ottin^am. 

A  Song  for  Life  amd  Death,  A  Meditation  on  the  Twenty-third  Faatal^. 
By  Geoqoe  W.  M'Cbee.  London  :  John  F.  Shaw  and  Co.,  Patemo8te| 
ro^,  and  Southampton  row. — This  small  book  may  now  be  obtained  ok^ 
the  publishers, 

MR.  JOHN  DE  FSAINE. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  gentleman  is  going  to  deliver 
an  Oration  in  Exeter  Hall.  All  the  particulars  will  be  found 
in  the  advertisement  on  our  Cover.  We  trust  the  famous  hall 
will  be  crowded,  and  that  Mr.  De  Fraine  will  achieve  a  brilliant 
success.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  office,  37,  Queea 
Square. 

EDITOBIAL  NOTES. 

All  communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  ofUtf, 

Names  and  Addresses  should  be  written  very  plainly. 

Intelligence  should  be  sent  early. 

Books  for  Review,  Articles  for  the  Record,  Sfc,  may  be  sent  to  the  EdUttg 
at  No.  37,  Queen  Square,  London, 


J»  Bale,  ?TiuteT.  7&,  GieatT\tcYitie\eL-ftU«e\,lA.«r^\«\Miw«, 


BAND  OF  HOPE  RECORD. 

MORAL  SHIPWBECES. 

By  the  Rey.  G.  W.  McCREE. 

How  many  moral  shipwrecks  have  I  seen!  Having  been 
^%  pOgrim  on  the  earth,"  I  have  met  with  many  men,  and,  alas ! 
flcores  of  them  are  now  in  a  drunkard's  grave.  One  of  my 
ttriy  friends  was  a  learned  and  eloquent  preacher.  Tall  and 
graceful  in  person,  wearing  the  highest  academical  title,  able 
Id  speak  with  x)ower,  and  excelling  as  a  debater,  he  was  a  popu- 
kr  divine.  One  morning  I  went  into  his  study,  and  to  my 
mrprise  and  grief  saw  the  remains  of  a  glass  of  brandy.  From 
Alt  hour  I  trembled  for  him.  Not  without  cause.  His  name 
knof:  a  bye- word,  and  in  public  disrepute. 

Some  years  ago  a  bright  and  beautiful  bride  stood  at  the 
dtaTj  and  was  married  to  a  young  man  of  good  family,  education, 
ad  fortune.  They  commenced  life  with  eight  thousand  pounds. 
?«  some  years  they  were  very  happy,  but  "  wine  and  strong 
tink"  at  last  enslaved  my  friend,  and  not  long  since  he  came 
tony  door,  without. a  penny,  a  shirt,  or  a  home !  In  the  days 
if  hiB  honour  he  rode  his  '^  blood  horse  **  up  a  broad  street ;  in 
k  days  of  his  dishonour  he  sold  periodicab— old  ones — in  the 
ame  street  to  make  a  few  pence.  The  last  time  I  saw  him 
VK  hte  at  night.  He  was  unshaven,  dirty,  rs^ged,  and  des- 
IMe^  and  exclaimed : — ''  For  God's  sake !  give  me  sixpence." 
lad  yet  he  once  had  a  splendid  home,  a  beautiful  wife,  laughing 
tidren,  troops  of  fi*iends,  and  eight  thousand  pounds !  "  Let 
iiiaihatthinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  falL" 

Domestic  life  has  often  been  seen  by  me  under  very  distress- 
^  aspects.     A  respectable  woman  called  upon  me,  and  said:— 
^0,  sir,  come — come  and  see  my  husband  I** 
**  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?" 
'^I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you,  sir,"  and  she  burst  into  tears. 
"Gome>"  I  replied,  « tell  me  what  it  is." 
''0,  sir,  he  has  cut  his  throat."    In  a  few  minutes  I  was 
Wdehim. 

What  a  sight!  The  bleeding  husband,  the  weeping  wife, 
BC  crouching  children,  the  alarmed  and  crowding  neighbours, 
iwmed  a  memorable  picture.  When  he  was  suflaciently  well, 
lie  said:— I  had  been  drinking,  sir,  and  as  I  stood  in  the  shop 
I  thought  I  heard  a  mob  of  people  rushing  in  upon  me,  and 
«ying— « We  will  bum  him— bam  him— bum  him  V    1  seized 
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the  knife,  and  in  mj  fear  and  horror  did  the  deed,  and  fell  dowa 
upon  the  floor  where  I  was  found.''  This  man  recovered,  bul 
did  not  sign  the  pledge. 

Visiting  the  poor  I  found  my  way  into  a  room  where  intem- 
perance had  long  reigned.  There  was  no  fire.  There  was  no 
food.  There  was  no  furniture.  A  child  lay  in  its  coffin  ;  iti 
fathw  stood  beside  it.  When  that  child  was  buried  both  itft 
parents  were  too  drunk  to  follow  it  to  the  grave.  Then  dblr 
father  was  taken  ill.  Filth,  misery,  and  drink  made  hi^  ack 
bed  most  painj^  to  every  visitor.  c 

**  Ah  1"    said  he,  "  I  feel  better." 

The  next  day  he  arose,  and  then  the  blood  gushed  from  m 
broken  vessel,  he  fell  back,  and  died.  I  found  him  in  his  coffiHy 
and  his  Mends  preparing  the  room  £or  a  drunk^i  spree ! 

But  all  drunkards  do  not  perish.  Some  reform.  TheirJiveil 
become  beautiful.  Pure  religion  becomes  to  them  a  crown  oi 
glory  which  fadeth  not  away.  Men  who  have  beaten  ibA 
wives,  desolated  their  homes,  and  cursed  the  living  Grod,  M 
changed  into  sober,  humane,  and  virtuous  members  of  tiki 
commonwealth.     Such  are  the  fruits  of  Temperance. 

But  a  venerable  figure  rises  before  me.  Standing  in.  tint 
pulpit  of  Rowland  Hill  is  a  serene,  majestic,  eloquent,  whiMs 
haired  old  man.  His  brow  is  square  and  massive.  His  eye  fil 
bright.  His  voice  is  silvery  and  sweet.  Thousands  listen  tto 
him.  It  is  William  Jay.  Tliere  he  stands — ^an  aged  preachei^ 
in  the  midst  of  his  ministerial  compeers— a  total  abstauMfi 
What  a  noble  testimcmy  did  he  once  bear  on  behalf  of  oof 
principles  I  ^'  The  subject  of  teetotaiism,"  said  he  ^'  I  hairO 
examined  physically,  and  morally,  and  christianly ;  and  tiSbBt 
all  my. reading,  and  reflection,  and  observation,  and  expo* 
rience,  I  have  reached  a  very  firm  and  powerfhl  convicti(»if 
that,  next  to  the  glorious  Gospel,  €rod  could  not  bless  the  hu- 
man race  so  much  as  by  the  abolition  of  all  intoxicating  spirits.'' 
Were  William  Jay,  the  Prince  of  Preachers,  now  living,  he 
would  be  found  a  friend  of  the  Permissive  BilL  Had  that  laW 
been  in  operation  for  the  last  tw^ity  years,  it  would  have  been 
an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  nation. 


THE  WORDS  OP  A  POET.* 

Mr.  E.  J.  Oliver  need  not  feel  ashamed  of  a  neat  volume  b^ 
has  ventured  to  send  into  the  world.    It  is  fiUed  with  interestiltf 

•  "  Hope  On,"  Ity  E.  J.  Ouyxk.    W.  Twxmnn,  M7,  Strand. 
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poems  wMcli  show  intelligence^  good  feeling,  the  love  of  virtue, 
ind— what  oar  readers  will  value — a  clear  perception  of  the 
diims  of  the  Temperance  movement.  The  Bev.  H.  B.  Ingram, 
in  his  preface^  says — 

'^  It  is  possible  that  some  may  be  inclined  to  cast  the  book  aside  at 
ihe  first  glance,  because  its  contents  do  not  equal  the  productions  of 
ior  faToorite  authors.  It  is  hoped  however  they  will  not  do  so,  when 
%leBm  that  this  is  the  first  literary  venture — the  maiden  book  of  a 
jMng  man,  who  is  now  only  22  years  of  age,  and  who  was  considerably 
jiODger  when  some  of  these  pieces  were  written.  Nor  will  it  detract 
iom  their  interest  in  him  when  they  know  that  the  circumstances  by 
vlochhe  has  been  surrounded  have  not  been  favourable  to  studious  toil. 
BemiDl839,  the  son  of  respectable  parents,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an 
ioDmoQger  in  1854,  and  continued  in  that  business  until  1858,  when 
Ibi  indentures  were  oancelled  by  mutual  consent,  since  which  period  he 
hi  been  engaged  in  the  more  congenial  occupation  of  a  clerk  in  an  office 
■die  city.  Probably  therefore  he  will  have  but  few  readers  who  will 
lot  sympathise  with  him  in  his  struggles  and  aspirations.  His  soul 
■Ht have  been  endowed  with  some  poetic  fire,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
cmted  the  Muses,  under  such  adverse  conditions.  It  is  not  the  distin- 
piibiDg  characteristic  of  the  youth  of  this  Metropolis  that  they  devote 
ormomings  and  evenings  to  study.  The  scenes  presented  in  the 
[Ms,  and  still  worse  in  the  philharmonic  halls,  the  low  theatre  and  the 
pipalaces,  must  fill  the  Christian  with  many  sorrowful  thoughts  and 
pn  anxieties  concerning  them.  The  common  type  of  the  London 
Vventice  is  by  no  means  a  promising  one ;  when  therefore  we  see  a 
f^  man,  separating  himself  from  those  of  his  own  age,  that  he  may 
^^  knowledge,  when  we  see  him  endeavouring  to  benefit  those  around 
|iB  bjr  the  productions  of  his  pen,  we  cannot  but  watch  his  career  with 
^iBttt,  and  earnestly  and  lovingly  bid  him  God-speed." 

We  think  our  readers  will  admire — 

LOOK  UPWARD. 

l<o<^  upward,  ever  upward,  when  the  sunshine's  golden  ray, 
lIlQmes  the  broad  expanse  of  blue  at  every  opening  day; 
^en  to  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  lift  up  thy  voice  in  prayer, 
That  He  may  keep  thy  soul  from  sin,  that  borders  dark  despair. 

Uok  upward,  ever  upward,  when  the  sun  has  sunk  to  rest, 
Aod  brilliant  rays  of  red  and  gold  light  up  the  distant  west, 
^  pray  that  so  thy  end  may  be,  that  thus  thy  spirit  may, 
^glorious  rest  to  rise  again  upon  the  judgment  day. 

l^k  upward,  ever  upward,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
When  like  a  wreath  of  glory  shines  the  moonbeams  silvery  light ; 
^^  all  around  is  hushed  in  sleep,  lift  up  thy  voice,  and  plead 
^ith  Him  who  never  will  desert  His  people  in  tlieir  need. 
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Look  upward  y  ever  upward,  through  the  changing  scenes  of  life, 
And  He  will  lead  thee  safely  through  the  trouble  and  the  strife ; 
Though  maoy  a  dark  and  weary  hour  must  yet  by  thee  be  passed. 
Still  trust  in  Him,  and  He  will  guide  thee  safely  home  at  last. 

Look  upward,  still  look  upward,  when  thy  pilgrimage  is  o'er. 
And  thou  art  called  to  leave  this  world  to  rest  on  Canaan's  shore. 
Redeemed  from  sin  by  Jesu*s  blood  thou  canst  triumphant  sing, 
"  O  grave  where  is  thy  victory  ?  O  death  where  is  thy  sting  ?" 

Many  despise  the  good  man  who  has  devoted  himself  to  tl 

welfare  of  the  poor  and  needy :  not  so  our  poet,  as  witness  I 

lines  on 

THE  CITY  MISSIONARY. 

Through  crowded  lane  and  busy  street. 

To  haunts  of  vice  and  sin ; 

Through  rain  and  snow  and  driving  sleet, 

That  he  poor  souls  may  win — 

That  he  may  bear  those  words  of  love, 

The  Saviour  spoke  to  men. 

And  tell  of  endless  bliss  above, 

And  how  He  died  for  them. 

Up  winding  stairs,  that  creak  and  shake 

Beneath  his  gentle  tread. 

He  goes,  the  Word  of  Life  to  take, 

To  many  a  dying  bed  ; 

The  sinking  sinner  hears  the  word, 

Believes,  repents  and  cries, 

"  Oh,  blessed  Saviour,  let  me  dwell 

With  thee  beyond  the  skies." 

All  honor  then  to  those  who  sow 
In  human  hearts  the  seeds 
Of  love  and  truth,  which  often  grow. 
And  bloom  in  noble  deeds ; 
Let  Christians  all  unite  to  pray. 
That  God. may  bless  the  men 
Who  labor  hard  from  day  to  day. 
To  rescue  souls  from  sin. 

We  greatly  like — 

CHILDHOOD'S  SONG. 

A  little  girl  with  golden  hair, 
Went  singing  through  the  wood; 
I  long  for  heaven  for  God  is  there. 
And  He  is  kind  and  good. 
He  doth  my  daily  wants  supply, 
And  guards  me  vnth  His  love ; 
Oh  had  I  wings  Fd  quickly  fly. 
To  that  bright  land  above. 
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Tbe  little  lambs  went  frisking  by^ 
The  happy  child  passed  on  ; 
Angels  rejoiced  above  the  sky. 
To  hear  her  artless  song. 

She  sang  and  danced  upon  the  green, 
tn  innocence  and  mirth, 
Then  went  to  sleep  beside  the  stream. 
But  woke  no  more  on  earth. 

And  now  she  joins  her  songs  of  praise 
With  the  blest  choir  above, 
And  loud  her  hallelujahs  raise^ 
Of  peace,  and  joy,  and  love. 

Will  you  love  God  in  act  and  thought. 
And  raise  to  heaven  yonr  song  ? 
For  know,  dear  child,  that  time  is  short, 
Eternity  is  long. 

As  a  good  piece  for  recitatioa  by  Band  of  Hope  children,  we 
^J  qaote— 

THE  LANDLORD  AWD  THE  ARTIZAN. 

"Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour?"  said  a  tavern-keeper  sly, 
To  a  happy-looking  Artizan,  who  then  was  passing  by. 
"The  way  into  my  parlour  is  by  walking  through  the  bar, 
Just  step  inside,  good  sir,  I  pray,  IVe  left  the  door  ajar." 
^  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  the  Artizan,  "  for  I  have  oft  been  told 
That  those  who  enter  lose  their  health,  their  silver,  and  their  gold.** 

"lam  sure  you  must  be  thirsty,  sir,  this  sultry  summer's  day, 
Just  walk  inside,  and  take  a  glass  of  something  good,  I  pray. 
Of  ?arious  drinks  I  have  a  store,  within  a  cupboard  there, 
Come,  take  a  seat,  and  rest  awhile,  and  banish  all  your  care.*' 
*<  Oh,  no,  no,*'  said  the  Artizan,  **  pure  water  I  enjoy, 
For  well  I  know  those  drinks  of  yours  do  peace  of  mind  destiroy." 

"My  dearest  friend,"  the  landlord  cried,  '<  youVe  surely  been  misled, 

1  really  do  assure  you  that  you  have  no  cause  for  dread ; 

I'm  well  aware  those  temperance  folks  my  humble  self  discard, 

But  thus  to  turn  away  a  friend  is  really  very  hard." 

**  A  friend !  sir,    cried  the  Artizan,  **  I  surely  cannot  see 

In  what  respect  your  friendship  would  of  service  be  to  me." 
Said  the  Landlord  to  the  Artizan,  *'  dear  friend,  what  can  I  do 
To  prove  the  warm  affection  I  have  always  felt  for  you  ? 
Come  share  my  hospitality — I  will  not  be  denied — 
for  iu  my  well-stocked  table,  sir,  I  take  an  honest  pride." 

"  I  would  rather  not,  I  thank  you  sir,  so  wish  you  now  good-d&y." 
Then  bowing  low,  the  Artizan  went  smiling  on  his  way. 

The  Landlord  turned  him  round  about,  and  walked  into  his  bar, 

And  thus  he  said  between  the  puffs  he  too}c  at  his  cigar : 

"  Ah,  ah,  my  boy,  if  words  won't  do,  we'll  try  another  plan, 


And  then  those  brave  teetotalers  may  keep  you,  if  they  can/^ 

80  then  he  wrote,  with  careful  band,  in  letters  large  and  bright, 

'^  Take  notice  all,  a  Concert  grand  is  held  here  every  night. 

There's  Signor  Green,  and  Madame  Veen,  and  vocalists  a  score, 

And  such  a  splendid  Concert-room  you  never  saw  before.^ 

He  smiled  a  grim,  sardonic  smile,  most  horrible  to  see, 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  board,  he  wrote,  **  Admission  Free/' 

Alas  1  alas  1  this  gilded  bait  the  silly  workman  took. 

For  coming  home  from  work,  one  night,  h6  just  stepped  in  to  look. 

Intending  to  walk  out  again  as  soon  as  he  had  seen 

This  paragon  of  Concert-rooms  and  lovely  Madame  Veen. 

But  once  withm  the  Landlord's  grasp,  he  soon  forgot  his  vow. 

And  when  he  left  the  drunkard's  mark  was  graven  on  his  brow. 

Good  people  all  both  young  and  old,  who  may  this  story  read, 
To  public-house  allurements  I  pray  you  give  no  heed. 
But  if  their  gay  announcements  should  chance  to  meet  your  eye, 
Think  of  this  foolish  Artizan,  and  the  tavern-keeper  sly. 


A  TANEEE  TALE  FOB  THE  CHILDBEN. 

Once  upon  a  time,,  there  lived  in  Bogustowii;  which,  all  i 
readers  must  be  aware^  is  sitiiated  in  the  eastern,  part  of  Masai 
chusetts,  though  it  is  not  customary  to  be  very  particular  ab( 
geographical  matters  in  a  fairy  iale-^-once  upon  a  time,  ilk 
Hyed  in  Bogustown  a  man  whose  name  was  Natty  Grobus. 

Natty  was  a  very  nice  man,  and  loved  everybody  and  evei 
thing,  particularly  a  certain  villainous  compound  which  Dabst 
the  grocer,  used  to  retliil  at  three  cents  per  glass.  Natty  im 
to  like  this  vile  stuiOT,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  used  to  spe 
nearly  all  the  money  he  earned  in  buying  it;  and,  of  course 
he  spent  nearly  all  of  it  in  the  same  mamier,  he  had  not  much 
spend  in  any  other  manner. 

Now  Natty  had  a  very  nice  wife,  and  two  very  nice  W 
children.  They  were  sweet  'babes,  and  the  father  loved  1 
dear  little  things  almost  as  well  as  he  loved  Dabster^s  compooi 
Mrs.  Natty  Gk)bus  was  very  unhappy,  or,  to  speak  out  in  1 
language  of  the  time,  she  was  miserable*  She  had  a  queer  not 
that  her  husband  and  the  father  of  her  dear  little  nice  child] 
ought  to  spend  some  of  his  money  for  food  and  clothing  for  1 
children ;  but  then  she  must  have  been  a  very  strange  won: 
to  think  so  I  She  was  even  so  presumptuous  as  to  tell  Natty 
ought  to  mind  his  business,  and  not  idle  away  his  time  at  1 
grocery ;  but  Natty  didn't  seem  to  think  so,  and  neglected 
busiDeBSJust  as  though  she  had  never  said  a  word. 

Not  only  Was  Mrs.  Natty  Go\)\:ia  mi^eK^if^^'WX.'S^t^  Gol 
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wu  miserable  himself.  He  owned  a  little  house,  b  little  bam, 
and  a  little  piece  of  land,  besides  a  little  shop,  in  which  he  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  shoemaker  when  he  was  not  at  the  grocery, 
tnd  that  was  not  much  of  the  time.  Any  one  would  have  sup- 
posed that  Natty  ought  to  have  been  very  happy  with  all  these 
oioe  things ;  but  he  was  not* 

He  was  coming  home  from  the  grocery  one  day,  and  sat  down 
QQ  a  stomp  by  the  roadside  to  think  how  miserable  he  was. 

**Whj  ain't  I  rich,  like  some  folks  ?"  soliloquised  Natty.  <'I 
itiin't  got  nothing  but  my  house  and  my  barn,  and  my  three 
teres  of  land,  and  my  wife  and  my  children,  and  my  trade.  Pm 
I  poor  miserable  feller.  I  wonder  if  Cap'n  Kidd  never  came  to 
these  parts  and  buried  his  money  ?  Who  knows  but  what  he 
U?  P'raps  he  buried  his  gold  in  my  three-acre  lot.  What's 
tlie  reason  I  can't  go  to  work  and  dig  it  up,  and  be  a  rich  man 
18 well  as  any  body  else?  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Cap'n  Kidd 
U  bory  his  money  on  my  place.  I  wish  some  of  them  Squiz- 
li^ps — ^them  what-ye-call-'ems— fairies — ^would  drop  down 
hte^  and  tell  me  where  the  money  is  hid." 

On  the  instant,  Natty  saw  poised  on  a  stump,  a  graceful  little 
^ax%  pirouetting  now  and  then,  and  looking  as  sweet  as  a 
pound  of  honey  and  as  pretty  as  a  new  silk  dress. 
"My  stars !"  exclaimed  Natty. 

Ihe  little  lady  turned  a  couple  of  back  somersets,  and  whirled 
iMnd  two  or  three  times  like  a  top  in  a  snow-storm. 

"Good  morning  marm,"  continued  Natty.    **  How  do  you  do 
ik  morning  ?** 

"Comfortable,  I  thank  you,**  replied  the  little  fairy,  jumping 
tt  high  as  a  tall  hemlock,  and  coming  down  on  the  ends  of  her 


"Fine  morning,"  said  Natty. 

"BeautifuL     You  wished  for  me,  and  I  have  come." 
^      "So  you  have.     And  will  you  tell  me  where  the  gold  is  hid?" 
»      "Certainly,  I  wiU." 

*      "I'm  a  very  miser'ble  feller,  and  hain't  got  nothin'." 
^      "Poor  fellow  I    I  see  you  are  in  the  power  of  the  giant" 

"Who  is  the  giant,  marm  ?" 
E      "He  is  a  very  big  fellow  that  goes  about  New  England  doing 
^    d  tiie  mischief  he  can.    I  have  long  noticed  that  you  were 
•ttiject  to  his  power. 

«Me!" 

"Tea,  you.  Natty."    *'  Gracious  1  you  don't  say  so  I" 

**13j^md-bx,  he  will  destroj you^** 
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'*  My  stars  I  Then  it  was  lucky  you  came.  But  1  donH  knif^ 
as  I  ever  saw  this  giant." 

^*  He  hangs  around  Dabster's  grocery.  He  gets  you  in  hi 
power  more  or  less  every  day,  and  thus  contriyes  to  make  yoi 
very  miserable." 

"  You  don 't  say  so  I" 

"  I  am  the  fairy  sent  to  protect  you,  and  if  you  will  onty  dc 
as  I  bid  you,  the  monster  will  soon  lose  his  power  over  you.'* 

**  Then  I  will  do  all  you  tell  me,  and  I  am  very  much  obleeged 
to  you  for  letting  me  know." 

^^  You  must  keep  away  fix)m  the  grocery  where  the  giani 
Uves." 

*a'lldoitr 

**  You  musn  't  go  near  it  on  any  account.'' 

"IwonV 

«  Then  you  will  be  safe." 

*^  But  who  are  you  ?" 

«  My  i:iame  is  Toty."  ' 

"  And  will  you  tell  me  about  the  gold  where  it  is  hid  ?* 

"  I  will,  but  I  cannot  yet.     The  knowledge  will  come  to  you. 
in  a  kind  of  mysterious  manner.     You  must  work  in  your  sKop 
and  on  your  land.     You  must  keep  busy  all  the  time.    Ner*^ 
lose  a  moment  foolishly.     Take  good  care  of  your  wiffe  and 
babies. 

"  But  where  shall  I  find  the  money  ?"  asked  Natty,  who  was 

not  particularly  pleased  with  these  directions. 

"  Oh  1  you  must  keep  busy  all  the  time,  and  you  will  be  Bura 
to  find  it,"  replied  Toty. 

«*ShaUI?" 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it.    The  money  was  not  concealed  bf 
Captain  Kidd,  but  that  will  make  no  difierence.     Keep  busj  in 
the  shop  and  on  the  land,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  find  it;  bntr. 
above  all,  keep  away  from  Dabster's.     If  you  go  there  yon  wiB 
never  find  the  money.     Now,  be  careful,  and  do  as  I  teU  you." 

'awiU.'^ 

"  I  will  call  again  in  a  year." 

And  Toty  whisked  out  of  sight  like  a  streak  of  chalk. 

**Con8arn  that  monster!"  mused  Natty.  ^Iknowed  Borafi 
strange  critter  had  hold  of  me,  and  was  gnawin'  away  at  mj 
vitals.     But  Toty,  you  and  I  will  fool  him." 

And  Natty  did  fool  him.  Every  day  after  that  he  was  iX 
his  shop  early  and  late,  or  at  work  on  his  land.  Busy,  busy 
all  day  long,  he  had  no  time  to  grumble,  and'  very  soon  foun  ^ 
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fttt  he  was  a  iiappy  man,  and  Mrs.  Nattj  Gobus  found  that 
flihe  was  a  happy  woman,  and  the  babies  found  that  they  were 
happy  babies. 

Natty  didnH  go  near  the  grocery,  and  so  the  wretched  monster 
eonldn  't  come  near  hkn.  All  the  neighbours  talked  about  the 
wcmderfial  change  l^t  had  come  over  Natty.  He  had  all  the 
work  he  oooM  do,  and  his  garden  bore  a  beautiful  harvest.  As 
Hatty  did  Bot  go  to  the  grocery  now,  he  found  at  the  end  of 
tie  year^he  had  saved  two  hundred  dollars,  besides  feeding  and 
dothing  his  family  very  handsomely. 

Natty  sat  on  his  bench  counting  over  his  money.  He  was 
tt  happy  as  a  clam  at  high  water,  and  suddenly  the  little  fairy 
whisked  into  the  room,  and  sat  down  on  a  stool  in  front  of  him. 
Then  Natty  thought  of  die  hidden  treasure,  which  had  before 
ihnost  escaped  his  memory. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  all  you  have  done  for 
«e.  We  have  fooled  the  giant.  The  critter  hasn  't  been  near 
me  since,"  said  Natty. 

"I  told  you  he  wouldn  't,"  replied  Toty. 

*'  So  you  did,  and  I  have  been  as  happy  as  a  lord  ever  since 
^A  paid  me  that  visit.     I  fed.  a  new  man." 

**I  am  glad  of  it,"  answered  Toty,  with  a  sweet  smile. 

^Bnt  I  havn't  found  that  money." 

**res  you  have.     What  is  that  you  have  in  your  hand  !" 

**I  earned  that." 

^'That  is  the  money  I  meant,  and  I  knew  you  would  find  it." 

Natty  lasghed  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
tion. 

"You  don 't  think  the  giant  will  touch  me  again  do  you  ?" 

"Certainly  not,  if  you  keep  away  from  him." 

**I  hope  not,  'cause  everything  is  goin*  right  with  me ;  happy 
^vii£,  wife  happy,  babies  happy— well  I  declare  I  can 't  tell 
^nice  I  do  feel.'* 

**If  you  like  you  can  keep  him  off." 

**But  you  didn  't  tell  me  who  the  giant  is." 

'^His  name  is  Rum ;  he  is  the  New  England  giant." 

"  And  you  can  whip  him  in  a  fair  fight." 

"Tes,  my  name  is  Total  Abstinence ;  but  they  call  me  Toty, 
ftr  short." 

The  fairy  vanished,  but  she  kept  near  Grobus  after  that;  he 

"••^"ae  quite  a  rich  and  respectable  man. 

L  3 
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PBACTICAL  PAPEBS,  Ko.  2. 

By  Mr.  6.  M.  MURPHY. 
BNUNGIATION    OF    PBINCIFLES. 

This  should  never  be  forgotten.    Argument,  illustratioiiy  tad 
oratory  are  thrown  away,  if  they  do  not  leave  upon  the  mind 
a  distinct  sense  of  the  mischievous  character  of  strong  drink^ 
and  of  the  safety  from  its  power  felt  and  enjoyed  by  the  totti 
abstainer.      The  speaker  should  frequently  sift  the  motiTas 
which  induce  young  people  to  swell  our  ranks-— exposing  the 
weak  position  of  any  who  merely  sign  because  others  do  so^  or 
because  they  have  been  solicited  by  some  one  whom  they  lofft 
The  only  guarantee  for  firmness,  is  standing  upon  the  un- 
wavering rock  of  principle — abstaining  because  it  is  rights  and 
good,  and  true.     Some  time  since,  I  read  an  account  of  t  lad 
whose  father  was  a  minister.    The  boy  had  learned  to  like  drink 
by  taking  small  quantities  at  the  dinner  table.    On  one  occasbD 
the  father,  who  had  erected  a  new  barn,  gave  a  treat  to  hit 
workpeople,  and  among  the  other  things  provided  a  keg  of  ran, 
which  was  stowed  away  in  the  bam.     While  everybody  was 
enjoying  themselves  in  the  fields,  George,  the  minister's  son^ 
was  helping  himself  to  the  rum.    By  and  bye,  one  of  the  fitrm 
servants  came  in  to  prepare  for  dinner,  when  he  saw  the  yondi 
prostrate,  and  thoroughly  stupified  by  the  rum.     He  brougbt 
his  father,  who  gazed  upon  his  son  vdth  horror,  and  then  lifting 
him  in  his  arms  carried  him  to  the  house.     His  mother  ynB 
almost  broken-hearted ;  but  after  thirty  hours  and  more  of  un- 
consciousness, by  the  utmost  attention  he  was  restored ;  bat  te 
was  very  weak  for  some  days.    When  he  was  well  enough  to 
walk  out,  his  father  said  to  him :  "  George,  I  want  you  to  take 
a  walk  with  me ;"  and  the  two  strolled  by  the  sido  of  a  stream, 
beneath  a  shady  avenue,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  slight 
elevated  mound,  where  both  father  and  son  sat  down,  and  iU 
following  conversation  took  place.     "  George,"  said  the  fiither 
"  do  you  know  what  ailed  you  the  other  day  V*     "  Yes,  &tfaer/ 
said  the  lad  ;  ^'  I  suppose  I  had  drunk  too  much  rum,  and  wa 
drunk."     "  Alas  !  my  son,  you  were,'' replied  the  father ;  "an^ 
I  have  determined  to  present  you  with  this  watch,"  and  h 
drew  forth  a  beautiful  time-piece,  "if  you  will  promise  tf 
never  to  drink  strong  drink  any  more."     The  lad  jumped  d 
as  though  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  serpent,  and  throwing  hinui0 
on  his  father's  neck,  he  said,  "  Father,  if  it'a.  right  for  me  n< 
to  drink  I  'U  abstain  from  it ;  but  I  should  be  ashamed  of  beid 
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bribed  to  do  what's  right."  "  Spoken  like  my  own  brave  boy," 
said  the  father.  "  It  cannot  but  be  right  to  keep  from  drinking 
sach  dangerous  things,  and  your  mother  and  I  have  determined 
for  ever  to  abstain  from  that  which  had  nearly  destroyed  our 
son.''  And  there,  on  that  little  hUl,  beneath  the  broad  blue 
dgr,  witnessed  only  by  God,  they  mutually  promised  to  be  total 
sbstainers  for  life.  This  lad  evidently  understood  the  power  of 
principle.  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  his  tract.  The  Guide  to  Glenda* 
kughf  gives  another  instance  of  the  power  o£  principle  in  a  young 
Irish  lad,  who  was  acting  as  their  guide,  and  who  some  time 
before  had  taken  the  pledge  from  Father  Matthew.  In  the  raw 
bleak  morning,  Mr.  Hall  offered  the  lad  a  drink  of  spirits  from 
a  flask;  but  he  refused  it,  explaining  the  reason  why.  The 
traveller,  however,  had  no  faith  in  the  pledge,  and  so  pulling 
oat  a  five-shilling  piece,  he  said,  "  Come,  drink  hearty,  my  lad, 
and  you  shall  have  a  crown."  The  lad  j  umped  &om  the  jaunting 
«ir  on  which  they  were  riding,  and  replied,  "  No,  Sir,  not  for 
a  thousand  crowns,  or  all  Lord  Wicklow's  land."  And  in  ad- 
miration of  such  an  exhibition  of  sterling  principle,  the  gentle- 
man and  author  threw  the  flask  of  spirits  into  an  adjoining  lake, 
and  adopted  the  principle  so  tenaciously  held  by  the  youthful 
goide. 

Mrs«  Clara  Lucas  Balfour,  in  Morning  Dew-drops^  a  work 
e?ery  speaker  to  Bands  of  Hope  should  peruse,  says,  "  I  knew 
a  very  little  child  who  was  asked  to  fetch  some  beer  for  a  neigh- 
bour, but  who  replied :  "  I  will  fetch  you  anything  else ;  but  I 
cannot  fetch  drink,  for  I  am  a  member  of  the  Band  of  Hope ; 
and  I  should  not  like  to  go  a  public-house,  and  I  should  not  like 
to  help  you  to  get  beer  that  might  do  you  harm." 

"Well,"  said  the  person,  *'you  ought  to  be  obliging,  and  if 
tbe  Band  of  Hope  makes  you  refuse  to  do  a  service  when  you^ 
Me  asked,  I  don't  think  it  does  you  much  good.     Children 
abould  be  obedient  to  their  elders." 

*'  I  will  get  you  anything  else,^^  said  the  child,  colouring ; 
Wid  I  know  I  ought  to  be  obedient  to  my  parents  and  do  all 
they  desire ;  but  as  they  don't  drink  they  never  send  me  for  it, 
ttd  I  can't  do  anything  for  you,  sir,  that  my  parents  never  ask 
me  to  do  for  them ;  that  I  think  would  not  be  right." 

The  person,  very  anxious  to  try  the  child,  offered  her  money  ; 
but  the  young  abstainer  turned  away,  saying,  "  I  should  be  very 
**ry  if  I  was  willing  to  do  wrong  for  love  of  money." 

Such  cases  might  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  but 
those  adduced  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  our  meaning.     Ex- 
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amples  of  a  directly  opposite  character  might  be  addae 
way  of  contrast.  These,  alas !  are  by  no  means  rare, 
instances  might  be  found  where  inducements  in  the  t« 
festivals,  exhibitions,  or  other  treats,  have  led  to  ch 
joining  Bands  of  Hope.  Any  advocate,  jealous  for  the  l 
of  the  cause,  will  point  out  the  evil  tendency  of  this  as  ' 
opportunity.  No  present  ecUt  arising  from  an  addit 
numbers,  and  consequently  a  seeming  increase  of  strengtl 
society,  can  at  all  compensate  for  the  ultimate  injury  d< 
the  introduction  of  a  company  of  children  of  a  "  fast  and 
kind.  Better  will  it  be,  that  like  Gideon  we  go  the  c 
with  three  hundred  chosen  champions,  than  venture  c 
moral  warfare  with  thirty-two  thousand  indifferent  adh< 
A  lady,  during  a  time  of  civil  war,  was  taken  prisoner,  i 
the  general's  presence  was  interrogated  as  to  where  her  hi 
—a  leader  of  the  opposite  party — was.  "  I  have  hidden 
was  the  heroic  reply.  "  Tell  us  where,"  said  the  soldier, 
you  are  free."  "  I  have  hidden  him  here,"  said  the  lad 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart.  And  we  must  enshi 
our  hearts  the  principles  we  profess,  and  desire  to  extent 
God  will  bless  our  labours. 


DIALOaUE  BETWEEN  WILLIAM  AND  HENBl 

By  JOSEPH  HALSEY,  jun.,  Mile  End. 

WilHam,  Why  Henry !  (shakes  hands)  how  pale  yoi 
What  ever  is  the  matter  ?  Has  anything  upset  you  ? 

Henry.  No,  but  I've  seen  somebody  else  upset  anc 
much  injured.  A  poor  drunken  man  had  just  come  out 
'*  Blind  Beggar,"  and  was  staggering  across  the  road,  lea- 
poor  tattered,  shoeless  little  girl  by  the  hand,  when  a 
coal  waggon  coming  along  at  a  rapid  rate,  before  he  could  { 
of  the  way,  struck  him,  threw  him  down,  and  passed  rigl 
his  body,  and  I  assure  you  that  to  see  the  poor  mangled  ct 
lying  almost  crushed  in  a  pool  of  blood,  to  hear  his  groai 
gasps,  and  the  shrieks  and  wails  of  the  little  child  as  she 
by  her  father's  side,  wringing  her  hands  and  gazing  pit 
at  him,  have  quite  overcome  me. 

William.  Well,  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  It  is  indeed  an 
occurrence.  This  is  another  illustration,  Harry,  of  whai 
talking  to  you  about  the  other  day  with  reference  to  the  B 
terrible  effects  of  intoxicating  drinks.  This  man's  case 
fal  though  it  is,  might  be  multiplied  hundreds  and  even  tho' 
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tftinMS.  Many  equally  painful  incideuts  occur  daily,  the 
iwdts  of  indulgence  in  drink.  Ships  founder  at  sea,  and  whole 
erewHoftaave  seamen  are  lost  through  the  intemperance  of  the 
ttftm;  lioQses  are  fired,  valuable  property  is  consumed,  and 
HB.  more  raloable  life  is  sacrificed  in  many  many  cases  through 
Mjl^  and  carelessness,  resulting  from  drink. 

Bi»y  (petHshfy),  There  now,  that 's  jusf  what  I  expected, 
loightn'ttohave  told  you  anything  about  it.  I  might  have 
hown  I  should  be  sure  to  have  a  teetotal  lecture.  Of  course  I 
U  never  be  like  that  wretched  man  or  others  you  have  men-> 
^nei  I  shall  learn  always  to  leave  off  when  I  have  had 

WtBkim,  And  who  *s  to  be  judge  of  when  you  *ve  had  enough 
H>ny?  That  poor  fellow  left  off,  I  suspect,  long  before  he  felt 
le  had  had  enough,  and  the  longer  he  drank  the  farther  he  was 
£l|  fan  having  had  enough.  You  forget  that  drinky  unlike  whole- 
■w  and  nutrituous  food,  creates  its  own  appetite,  so  that  the 
•waman  drinks,  the  more  he  wants.  And  just  when  a  man  has 
W  what  you  would  call  enough,  drink  has  begun  to  cloud  his 
wwm  and  judgment,  and  to  take  away  his  self-control,  so  that 
kying  only  his  inclination,  and  not  his  judgment  and  reason 
to  guide  him,  he  very  often  takes  more  than  enough,  and  bye 
•d  bye  drinking  becomes  a  habit  which  he  finds  it  very  very 
*"^  to  shake  off. 

^^ry*  That  may  be  in  the  case  of  a  man  like  the  one  I 
"^  been  speaking  about,  but  I  should  take  care  that  drink 
^^  got  that  power  over  me. 

WiffiiBai  {slowly  and  seriotufy).  Harry ,  there  was  a  time 
***  itink  had  no  more  power  over  him  to  make  him  its  slave, 
*^^now  has  over  you.  He  could  once  take  a  moderate 
p%>  and  set  his  glass  down  and  feel  that  he  was  its  master. 
J*t  slowly  and  imperceptibly  it  wove  its  fatal  web  around  his 
™*ctandhis  will,  till  he  was  powerless  before  it,  and  it 
J**^  him,  and  you  see  to  what  a  terrible  fate  it  has  brought 


'*«*»y.  Well,  then,  I  say  that  if  drink  is  such  a  powerful  and 
^^^  thing,  the  man  who  can  take  it  in  moderation  shews 
■^courage  than  the  man  who  will  not  touch  it,  and  abstains 
**^  it  entirely. 

^^m»  I  don't  agree  with  you.  Does  it  not  require  a 
^7*^  cfifort  and  more  courage  to  resist  the  tempting  offer  of  a 
»'•  of  wine,  made  you  perhaps  by  some  friend  whom  you  very 
^**^  and  respect,  and  who  pretends  to  think  less  of  you 
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and  to  be  offended  if  you  refuse,  than  to  accept  the  wine  ami 
thus  gain  your  friend's  smile  and  favour  ?  Besides  isn  't^  there  i 
maxim  that  says,  *  Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  yalonr'?  and 
I  believe  it 's  true.     Isn  't  wisdom  as  good  as  courage  ?   Thai 
those  of  us  who  have  the  wisdom  to  keep  out  of  danger's  piti^ 
and  courage  to  walk  the  other  amidst  scorn  and  contempt,  havfl 
certainly  the  advantage  over  you,  who  walk  where  there  are  in- 
numerable unseen  and  fatal  dangers,  though  men  may  dap  jag 
on  the  back,  and  call  you  brave  for  so  doing.     Mind,  I  don'tfl^f 
that  you  will  ever  be  intemperate.     I  only  say  that  while  I  am 
out  of  danger,  you  are  not. 

Henri/.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  you  abstain  from  iotoxi- 
cating  drinks  because  they  are  dangerous  ? 

William.  That  is  one  reason. 

Henry,  Then  do  you  use  knives  and  forks  ? 

WUliam,  You  don 't  think  I  eat  with  my  fingers,  do  jroa? 
Teetotalism  hasn  't  made  quite  a  barbarian  of  me.  But  What  09 
earth  have  knives  and  forks  to  do  with  what  we  're  talldog 
about? 

Henry,  Ah  !  you  see  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  bit  of  argu- 
ment that  will  completely  put  you  in  a  comer. 

fVilUam,  Now  for  the  '  knives  and  forks '  argument  (snUling)> 

Henry.  You  laugh  now,  but  presently  you  will  fed  ite 
weight.  Haven 't  you  ever  heard  of  people  cutting  their  throats 
with  knives,  and  stabbing  with  forks,  and  doing  all  kinds  of 
mischief  with  them  ? 

William.  Yes.     A  great  deal  too  often. 

Henry,  And  you  use  them  ? 

William.  Yes. 

Henry.  Then  you  are  not  consistent,  for  you  said  just  this 
moment  that  we  ought  to  keep  out  of  danger  and  avoid  dange^ 
ous  things.  Now  confess  yourself  beaten^  and  your  arguoenk 
completely  cut  to  pieces  with  my  knives  and  forks. 

William.  No.  I  don 't  intend  to  let  you  have  such  an  eaV 
victory.  Prove  to  me  that  the  use  of  knives  and  forks  cauaea 
every  year  the  loss  of  myriads  of  souls, — ^makes  wretched  homes 
and  wretched  families, — that  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  tba 
poverty  and  crime  in  our  land, — that  it  makes  60,000  hmn»J^ 
beings  annually  cut  their  throats,  and  hurry  their  souls  ^ 
eternal  ruin, — that  it  leads  hundreds  of  thousands  of  otheri  * 
wound  and  maim  their  bodies, — that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  kniV^ 
and  forks  to  create  in  people  a  strong  desire  to  cut  their  thro^^ 
and  injure  themselves,  and  that  my  example  encourages  th03 
to  do  so— and  I  '11  eat  with  my  fingers  for  the  rest  of  my  day^ 
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Awy.  Well,  bat  does  drink  do  all  that  ? 

WSHam,  Aje,  and  a  great  deal  more.     It  brings  many  and 

pn^affluand  woman  to  ruin,  it  makes  many  a  widow  and 

■ujui  orphan,  it  tarns  husbands  into  infuriated  demons  who 

Vil  kotallj  abase  their  wives,  it  hardens  the  hearts  of  children 

liiD-traat  and  even  murder  their  parents,  it  does  men's  bodies 

I » food,  and  destroys  their  souls.     Oh !  Harry,  let  me  beseech 

llffw  to  liave  nothing  to  do  with  this  cursed  drink.     Don  *t  let 

'fiuunple  tell  in  its  favour.     Discountenance  its  use. 
\Bmry.  But  then  drink  is  good,  at  least  the  doctors  say  so; 
Md  why  should  I  give  up  what  is  good  for  me,  because  a  lot  of 
|60ple  choose  to  make  fools  of  themselves  by  taking  too  much 
tfit? 

WHUam.  "  Too  much  of  a  good  thing,"  eh,  Harry  ?  Well 
Bthe  £rst  place,  I  can  find  you  as  many  doctors  as  you  please, 
f4wr  mi  learned  men  too,  who  tell  us  that  except  in  a  very 
'|hr  cases,  drink  is  altogether  unwholesome  and  iigurious.  And 
fco,  as  for  the  reason  why  you  should  give  it  up,  simply  because 
jfefng  it  up  will  benefit  yourself,  and  benefit  your  fellow  crea- 

Bmry.  I  don 't  see  how  my  abstaining  would  benefit  any- 
idyt  else*     If  everybody  abstained,  that  would  be  a  difierent 


WUUam.  Well,  and  how  can  everybody  abstain  if  you  don't, 
p  I  suppose  you  consider  yourself  somebody?  Oh  I  if  all  of  us 
Im)  are  now  growing  up^ — ^the  boys  and  girls  of  England — 
96  to  unite  in  one  great  band,  and  determine  to  drive  this 
£88  from  our  country,  what  a  glorious  thing  it  would  be! 
oddn  't  you  be  proud,  after  the  victory  had  been  won,  to  have 
boored  and  straggled  for  such  an  end  ?  It 's  worth  a  little 
IMenialf  Harry ! 

Henry.  Well,  I  must  confess  it  is  a  noble  thing  to  do  good  in 
fl  world.  I  'm  half  inclined  to  give  your  principle  a  trial — 
hardly  like  giving  any  one  the  chance  to  say  I  set  a  bad  ex- 
iple.  It  certainly  is  a  glorious  cause,  and  though  I  Ve  often 
dieoled  you,  I  always  thought  so. 

WUIiam,  Come  now  then,  Hany,  join  our  ranks,  you  11  never 
•••r  regret  it.  I  '11  promise  you  pleasures  you  never  knew 
Nbre,  and  you  can  come  and  spend  such  delightful  evenings  at 
m  Band  of  Hope— 

*'  'Twill  save  you  from  a  thousand  snares. 
Prom  want,  and  woe,  and  pining  cares. 
While  misery  the  drunkard  shares; 
Oh  1  come,  come  and  sign.'' 
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Henry,  (^rsi  paute$,  then  euddenly  exclaims)  Tes,  Willimi^ 
I  will,  though  I  didn  *t  think  you  'd  ever  get  me  over  to  yonr 
way  of  thinkiDg ;  but  1  see  it  in  a  different  light  now,  for  if 
every  one  abstains  and  sets  the  example  of  abstinence^  and  en- 
deavours to  induce  as  many  as  he  can  to  do  likewise^  the 
drink-shops  must  s6on  be  closed,  drunkenness  must  soon  cease^ 
and  peace,  plenty,  and  piety  prevail. 

WiUiam,  I  am  rejoiced  to  welcome  you  as  a  brother  soldier, 
Harry,  resolved  to  fight  the  battle  of  Temperance  {shakes  hamiii 
and  may  God  help  you  to  keep  firm  to  your  noble  resolutioa! 
Come  with  me  to-morrow  to  the  Band  of  Hope  and  be  enrolled. 
Good  night ! 

AIDS  TO  LECTUBEBS. 

The  Home  oe  the  Drunkabd. — Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq^ 
says : — I  was  lately  informed  by  a  master  tailor  of  Bath,  tint 
one  of  his  men  who  had  earned  £3.  at  piece-wosk  for  years,  had 
even  within  his  knowledge  pawned  tables,  chairs,  and  beddingi 
I  found  the  statement,  on  examination,  to  be  strictly  tnie^ 
Some  straw  on  which  he  slept,  a  square  block  of  wood,  and  a 
low  three  legged  stool,  and  an  old  tea  caddy  are  the  complete 
inventory  of  the  articles  of  a  room,  the  occupier  of  which,  with 
only  himself  and  wife  to  maintain,  was  wealthier  than  many  in 
the  station  of  gentlemen.  He  had  frequently  excited  lively 
compassion  in  benevolent  individuals,  who  supposing  that  he 
was  struggling  for  very  existence,  furnished  him  with  a  varietj 
of  household  goods,  which  were  regularly  pawned  before  a  week 
was  out,  and  afforded  to  the  superficial  observer  fresh  evidence 
of  the  extremity  of  his  distress.  The  cause  of  all  this  is  qui^ 
told :  the  wife  was  to  be  seen  going  to  and  fro  several  timee 
a-day  with  a  cream-jug  of  gin ;  and  to  gratify  this  appetite,  they 
had  voluntarily  reduced  themselves  to  the  condition  of  savages. 

HiSTOEY  OF   Five  Hundred   Poblicans. — In  a  lecture  at 
Huddersfield  Mr.  George  Easton,  of  the  Scottish  Temperance 
League,  stated  that,  in  three  months  at  the  close  of  1854,  he  ff^ 
the  history  of  500  publicans  in  his  travels  through  the  country) 
and  he  found  that  in  every  35  men  that  had  kept  public — ^hooseB, 
from  19  to  22  on  an  average  became  intemperate,  from  the  saxo^ 
number  there  were  from  7  to  9  wives  became  intemperate ;  ^ 
their  sons,  from,  14  to  15 ;  and  daughters,  from  8  to  9. 

Mb.  Peter  Fa.irba.rn,  the  extensive  mechanist  of  Leedi 
says,  I  employ  between  500  and  600  men.     According  to  tV^» 
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»Wii  obserrationy  fullj  10  per  cent,  of  the  men  Lave  their  wiye# 
lad  ehildren  in  attendance  at  the  public-house.  The  poor 
women  have  no  other  mode  of  getting  money  to  market  with  on 
&e  Saturday  nightthan  attending  at  the  public-house  to  get  it  from 
tteir  husbands.  They  may  have  children  which  they  cannot 
ha?e  at  home,  and  these  thoy  bring  with  them.  The  wives  are 
tims  led  to  drink,  and  they  and  their  children  are  made  par- 
fdEBTB  at  the  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  riot.  Then  the  Sunday 
itaiing  is  thus  occupied : — the  husband,  and  sometimes  the 
wifei  is  kept  in  a  feverish  state  of  excitement  by  the  previous 
Bgbf  s  debauch ;  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  filth  and  disorder ; 
e?e&  the  face  is  unwashed ;  no  clean  clothes  are  put  on,  and 
iliere  is  no  church  attendance,  and  no  decency.  Indeed,  by  the 
p:e8sure  of  the  wants  created  by  the  habits  of  drinking,  there  is 
iQon  no  means  to  purchase  clean  or  respectable  clothes ;  and 
hifly,  no  desire  to  purchase  them.  The  man,  instead  of  clean* 
kig  himself,  and  appearing  at  the  church  on  Sunday,  or  walking 
out  with  his  family  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  respectable 
omdition,  remains  at  home  in  filth  and  in  a  filthy  hovel.  On  the 
oeeurence  of  the  disease  to  which  such  habits  predispose  him, 
thero  is  nothing  but  the  most  abject  and  complete  destitution 
ud  pauperism.  I  have  served  the  office  of  church-warden  and 
overseer  in  Leeds  three  years,  and  having  attended  the  weekly 
board,  where  applications  for  relief  are  made,  I  have  seen  the 
eodof  this  train  of  circumstances  in  the  applications  for  relief 
fimm  parties  who  had  previously  been  in  the  receipt  of  good  and 
nifficient  wages  (and  even  high  wages,)  to  have  prevented  such 
applications.  I  have  observed  the  whole  train  of  tbese  conse- 
qoences  in  several  large  works  in  London,  as  well  as  in  this 
town. — Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 


THE  BiaHT  SORT  OF  THINa. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  Rev.  E.  Davies  has  issued 
the  following  circular : — 

6,  Richmond  Terrace,  Richmond  Road, 
Barnsbury,  N.,  1862. 
Mt  Deae  Friends, 

As  a  Christian  Minister,  I  am  very  anxious  that  your  beloved 
^^)  the  bearer  of  this  communication,  should  grow  up  to  be  a  great 
Wmforttoyou  in  days  to  come.  With  that  view  will  you  kindly  help 
to  train  up  the  child,  not  only  in  the  love  of  God  and  goodness,  but  also 
in  an  intelligent  abhorrence  of  all  intoxicoting  liquors  as  a  beverage — 
tiiose liquors  which  confessedly  do  more  to  lead  the  young  astray,  aiid  \o 
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produce  in  our  country,  crime  and  wretchedness,  than  all  other  cauM 
combined.  If  the  taste  for  those  seductive  and  pernicious  drinks^  an 
tobacco,  is  never  created,  the  craving  for  them  will  never  be  felt,  and  yoj 
child,  with  God's  blessing,  will  be  far  more  likely  in  future  years  to  hill 
those  dire  temptations  to  which  so  many  thousands  yield.  '' 

The  Band  of  Hope,  or  Juvenile  Temperance  Society,  held  in  the  CSd 
donian  Rooms,  is  no^  large  and  well  conducted.  In  addition  to  k 
structive  addresses,  the  children  are  taught  to  sing  on  the  Tonic-so^ 
system;  and  no  charge  whatever  is  made,  except  for  such  jitt^e  books. ap 
music  as  they  may  require,  together  with  One  Penny  per  Quarter.! 
their  Member's  ticket.  If  you  will  allow  your  dear  child  to  join  tb 
interesting  association,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  regret  it  when  you  Coilli 
to. die,  or  to  meet  that  child  in  judgment.  If  you  concur,  please  to  I 
up  the  adjoining  form,  and  send  it  by  the  bearer  to  an  early  meeting, 
need  not  say  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  children  should  be  da 
and  weU-behaved. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Band  of  Hope  are  held  every  Monday  eveon 
from  ^  to  7  to  8  o'clock.  The  exercises  are  lively  and  interesting,  ai 
the  children  sing  very  beautiful  melodies  under  the  efficient  leadership, 
Mr.  Albert  Austin.  Your  presence  at  any  time  as  visitors  would  ri 
only  be  welcome,  but  deemed  a  fevour.  Should  you,  in  consequeoB 
have  any  suggestion  to  make,  or  any  complaint  to  prefer,  it  shall  be  mo 
promptly  and  kindly  attended  to.  May  Heaven's  best  blessing  rest  upt 
you  and  yours,  and  may  you  long  be  spared  to  each  other. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Friends,  yours  very  faithfully, 

E.  DAVIES, 
President  of  the  North  London  Temperance  SoM 
and  Band  of  Hope, 

Appended  on  the  fly-sheet  is  the  following  :•— 

NORTH  LONDON  BAND  OF  HOPE. 

PABENTS*  CONSENT. 
We,  the  undersigned,  fully  approve  of  our  child  becoming  a  memb 
of  the  above  Band  of  Hope,  and  will  do  all  we  can  to  induce  a  faithf 
observance  of  the  Pledge. 


Names 

Residence 


{ 


CHILFS  PLEDGE. 
I  hereby  promise  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverai 
together  with  tobacco  in  every  form,  and  to  do  what  I  can  to  induce  oth* 
to  do  the  same. 

Name  " 

Age 
JDale  
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think  the  ciroalar  and  blank  forms  are  in  everjr  Wft]f 
r  of  imitation,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  information  of 
'  efforts..  Copies  of  parents'  certificates  may  be  had  from 
ind  of  Hope  Union,  for  one  shilling  per  100,  and  we 
nge  their  constant  use.  We  append  a  specimen  of  them: — 

AND  OP  HOPE  PARENTS*  CERTIFICATE. 

DECLARATIOM. 

CRby  promise  to  abstain  from  all  Intoxicating  Liquors  as  a 
e,  and  from  Tobacco.'* 


ilLDREN'S 
3NATURE. 


Name 


Residence. 


Age 


he  nndersignedy  fullj  approve  of  our  Child  becoming  a  Member 
ttod  of  Hope. 

Signed 


nb  Paper  is  to  ba  filled  op  and  retomed  at  the  aazt  meetiiig. 

SOira  OF  THE  WELL. 

By  GEORGE  W.  ICeCREE. 
[•rad  sang  this  song:    Spring  up,  O  well;   sing  ye  unto  it.— 

Numbers  xzi.  17* 

Spring  ap,  O  well  I 
In  deserts  lone. 
Where  fainting  men 
With  thirsting  moan. 

Spring  up,  O  well  I 
When  flowers  fade. 
And  children  play. 
In  forest  glade. 

Spring  up,  O  well  I 
Near  dusty  way, 
And  yilli^e  green, 
To  make  us  gay. 

Spring  up,  O  well ! 
We  shed  no  tear, 
Through  loring  thee. 
Nor  sorrow  fear. 

Spring  up,  O  well  I 
For  ever  spring, 
And  to  the  earth 
Bright  ages  bring. 
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A  aOOD  BOOK  FOB  CONBUOTOBS. 

What  do  our  zealous  and  useful  friends — the  oon4tictort  of  - 
Bands  of  Hope — think  of  giving  their  little  ones  a  course  of 
addresses  on  the  Ten  Commandments  ?  Should  they  wish  to 
do  so,  we  would  ask  them  to  buy  •*  The  Bong's  Highway,"  by 
the  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D4D,*  It  may  be  got  for  three- 
halfpence,  and,  both  internally  and  externally^  is  a  truly  at- 
tractive book.  Conductors !  buy  it,  and  then  use  it  in  jm 
important  work.  We  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  its  value  by 
extracting  the  chapter  on  "  The  Sixth  Commandment.** 

"  Thoa  Shalt  not  kilL**— froi.  xx.  13. 

We  are  to  do  no  injury  to  others,  directly  or  indirecdy,  either  by  oor 
actions,  our  words,  or  our  feelings.  We  must  do  no  injury  to  car  own 
lives,  or  health,  by  eating  or  drinking  too  much,  or  in  any  other  way* 

THE  GRAND  MURDERER. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  a  great  murderer  I  He  resolved  to  infade 
Russia.  There  was  no  necessity  for  it.  But  he  resolved  to  do  it,  to 
please  himself.  He  raised  a  great  army  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand' 
men.  He  marched  to  Moscow.  He  took  it.  The  Russian  set  fire  to 
it.^  It  was  burnt  down.  Winter  set  in.  Napoleon  was  defeated  and 
driven  back.  His  grand  army  was  destroyed.  More  than  half  a  milfioo 
of  men  were  killed  in  that  one  campaign.  Who  killed  them  ?  Napdeoo 
Buonaparte.  What  a  grand  murderer  he  was  1  Think  of  this  when  yoo 
hear  or  read  of  what  is  called — his  glory !  Would  you  like  to  be  ia 
Napoleon's  place  when  he  comes  to  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  ?  No, 
no ;  not  for  ten  thousand  such  kingdoms  as  France. 

THE  POISON-SELLEB. 

If  a  man  &eets  another  in  the  woods,  and  plunges  a.  dagger  into  bis 
breast,  that  he  may  get  his  watch  and  money,  does  he  break  this  com- 
mandment? Yes.  But  suppose,  that,  instead  of  getting  his  money  io 
this  way,  he  makes  a  poisonous  drink,  and  sells  it  to  the  man  without 
telling  him  what  is  in  it ;  would  this  be  breaking  the  commandment? 
Yes.  It  is  just  as  bad  to  kill  with  poison  as  to  kill  with  a  dagger..  And 
killing  slowly  is  just  as  much  a  breach  of  this  commandment  as  killing 
quickly.  There  are  many  people  in  this  country  who  make  and  sell 
drinks  of  this  kind.  They  call  them  wine,  or  brandy,  or  gin,  or  whisky* 
These  are  often  made  out  of  the  most  poisonous  things  that  can  be  men- 
tioned. The  people  who  make  these  liquors  call  them  by  wrong  name** 
Then  they  sell  them  to  people  to  drink.  They  do  this  when  they  know 
that  they  are  poisonous.  But  they  are  willing  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of 
money.  Are  not  such  persons  guilty  of  killing  in  the  sight  of  God? 
Certainly. 

THE  PASS  r  ON  ATE  BOY. 

Suppose  you  should  find  thai  in  one  corner  of  the  room  in  which  yon 

*  Published  by  T.  Nelson  and  Soks. 
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sleep  there  was  a  nest  of  young  rattlesnakes,  and  that  at  any  time  tliey 

night  spring  out  of  their  nest  and  bite  you  ;  what  would  you  do  ? 

SsTch  the  room,  find  out  the  nest,  and  have  the  young  snakes  killed. 

Alt  would  be  the  only  wise  and  safe  course.    But  let  me  tell  you  that 

h  the  comer  of  your  heart  there  may  be  something  worse  than  a  nest  of 

IttksDakes  I    Is  anger  or  hatred  allowed  to  dwell  there  ?     If  so,  that  is 

tone  than  a  rattlesnake.    If  you  do  not  overcome  it,  it  may  spring  up 

liddenly,  some  time  or  other,  and  make  you  a  murderer  in  a  moment. 

One  of  the  scholars  in  a  large  school,  whose  name  was  James,  had  a 

JBible  temper.    The  least  thing  that  displeased  him  would  throw  him 

trage  and  then  he  would  act  in  a  most  violent  manner.     He  never 

iBDed  to  ieel  how  dreadfully  wicked  it  was,  or  to  be  afraid  of  the  con- 

iqoeoces  that  might  follow  from  it. 

Oneday,  during  the  play  hour,  he  stretched  himself  on  a  bench  to 

Ike  a  nap.    One  of  the  boys  thought  he  would  have  a  little  fun  with 

hKs.    He  took  a  feather,  and  leaned  over  the  bench,  and  began  to 

Mk  him  in  the  ear.  James  shook  his  head,  and  cried,  *^  Don't  do  that.*' 

hxaWj  he  felt  the  feather  again.    '*  Don't  do  that,  I  say,''  he  exclaimed 

ligrily.    The  boy  thoughtlessly  went  on  with  his  mischief.    Then  James 

from  the  bench,  seized  a  pair  of  compasses  lying  on  the  desk,  and 

them  at  the  boy  with  all  his  might.    They  struck  him  on  the  side 

jithehead.    They  entered  his  brain.      He  fell  down,  never  spoke  again, 

was  carried  home  a  corpse.     How  dreadful  this  was!     Here  was 

k  young  serpent,  that  had  been  allowed  to  nestle  in  this  boy's  heart, 

up  suddenly  to  its  full  growth,  and  making  a  murderer  of  him. 

watch  against  those  young  serpents  !    And  if  you  find  them  in  your 

mtake  that  heart  to  Jesus,  and  ask  him  to  give  you  his  grace  to  resist 

M overcome  them. 


ALICE  S  BEPEMTAMCE. 


j-i 
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I  suppose  there  is  not  one  person,  however  young,  who  has  not  broken 
III  Sixth  Commandment.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  we  have  all  been 
iMaers  in  action.     But  we  have  all  had  angry  feelings  towards  others, 

tflus  has  made  us  murderers  in  heart.  We  have  all  reason,  therefore, 
I ^Mpeat before  God,  for  the  sin  we  have  committed. 

We  may  all  learn  a  lesson  on  this  subject  from  a  little  girl,  of  whom  I 
I^Kadiog  lately.  Her  name  was  Alice.  One  evening  her  mother  was 
M)  and  her  elder  sister,  Sarah,  took  her  upstairs  to  put  her  to  bed. 
[Ai  Sarah  was  undressing  Alice,  she  noticed  that  she  seemed  very  sad,  and 
V  tors  were  running  down  her  cheeks.  She  asked  her  what  was  the 
Wer;  bat  Alice  gave  her  no  answer.  When  it  was  time  to  kneel  down 
7  W  little  bed  and  pray,  Alice  knelt,  and  bowed  her  head,  but  no  words 
from  her  lips.  Sarah  thought  this  was  very  strange.  So  she  went 
l^t^her  mother,  who  came  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

"  My  child,"  said  she,  **  what  troubles  you  ?" 

'^0  mother !"  cried  Alice,  seizing  her  mother's  hand, ''  I  can't  say  my 
Payers,  and  I  can't  go  to  sleep." 

"  Do  tell  me  what's  the  matter  with  my  little  girl." 
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•*  O  mother !  I  killed  cousin  Ruth  in  my  heart  to-day,  I  did ;"  and  tb 
tears  flowed  afresh.  **  I  got  angry,  and  I  wished  her  dead.  That  maki 
me  a  murderer,  I  can't  ask  God*s  forgiveness  till  I've  made  friends  wit 
Ruth.  He  won't  hear  me,  for  my  heart  has  had  anger  and  hatred  in  it 
and  not  love.  O  mother ! "  and  the  poor  child  wept  as  though  her  hean 
would  break. 

Her  mother  tried  to' comfort  her,  but  there  lay  the  the  cold,  heavy, 
weight  of  sin  upon  her  heart,  and  she  could  take  no  comfort. 

'<  Ob,  if  I  could  only  see  Ruth,  and  we  could  make  friends,  then  ( 
could  pray,  and  go  to  sleep,''  she  said.  **  Mother,  can't  I  go  to  Rudi^ 
house  J**       ' 

Her  mother  thought  a  moment.  She  felt  that  to  help  her  child  to  thiok^ 
and  feel  rightly  on  this  subject  was  the  most  important  of  all  thingk 
"  Yes,  my  child,  you  shall  go,"  she  said. 

Ah,  if  she  had  been  one  of  those  mothers  who  always  send  thei^ 
children  to  bed  in  charge  of  servants,  what  a  golden  opportunity  abl 
would  have  lost  of  doing  her  child  good.  , 

Alice's  father  was  called,  who  carried  his  weeping  child  into  the  netf 
house,  where  her  cousin  Ruth  lived.  She  viras  taken  to  Ruth's  bed-sidiu 
It  was  a  melting  scene  to  witness  the  confession,  the  prayer  for  forgim 
ness,  and  the  kiss  of  reconciliation.  Then  Alice  wiped  away  her  teani 
and,  laying  her  head  on  her  father's*  shoulder,  she  ask«d  to  be  caniM 
home.  ,. 

Once  more  m  her  own  room,  Alice  kneeled  down  and  prayed  God  tt 
forgive  her  for  the  sin  of  hating  Ruth.  "  Give  me  love  in  my  heart,"  sitt 
cried  eainestly,  "  because  ^  God  is  love ; '  and  because  it  was  love  whicb. 
made  Jesus  die  on  the  cross  for  us ;  and  oh,  keep  me  from  hating  m. 
killing  anybody  in  my  heart.'' 

So  did  little  Alice  pray.    Oh,  what  a  prayer  was  that  1    Sin  and 
science,  love  and  hatred,  had  been  fighting  in  her  heart.     But  love 
the  victory:    Can  we  not  remember  feeling  towards  somebody  just) 
Alice  felt  towards  Ruth  ?    Let  us  learn  from  the  example  of  Alice 
to  do.    We  should  ask  the  forgiveness  of  those  towards  whom  we 
felt  anger  or  hatred.    Then  we  should  ask  God's  forgiveness,  and 
for  his  grace  to  take  away  all  such  wicked  feelings  firom  our  hearts,  - 
fill  them  with  love.    It  is  love  to  God  and  love  to  our  fellow-K»eai 
whicb  shows'that  we  are  the  children  of  God ;  and  it  is  hatred,  and 
and  strife,  which  make  us  the  children  of  the  devil.    Let  us  remei 
the  words  of  the  hymn, — 

<<  Whene'er  the  angry  passions  rise, 
And  tempt  our  thoughts  and  tongues  to  strife, 

To  Jesus  let  us  lift  our  eyes, 

Bright  pattern  of  the  Christian  life. 

His  fair  example  let  us  trace. 

To  teach  us  what  we  ought. to  be;— 
Make  us,  by  thy  transforming  grace. 

Dear  SAVkralTy  daily  more  like  thee.^ 
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BTMN  ON  THE  SIXTH  COMMANDMENT, 

Our  hands  may  not  be  red  with  blood. 

Yet  we  may  murderers  be; 
For  erery  causeless,  angry  thought 
Is  murder,  Lord,  with  thee. 

Oh,  then  to  Christ,  the  living  stream^ 

We'll  come  without  delay : 
And  in  thefoimtain  of  his  blood 
Wash  all  our  guilt  away. 
There's  many  a  deed  of  murder  done, 

Where  blood  has  ne*er  been  spilt ; 
For  angry  thoughts  and  words  are  one 
With  deeds  of  crimson  guilt. 
Oh,  then  to  Christ,  SfC, 
Te$!  in  our  hearts  we  often  kill. 
And  think  the  deed  unknown ; 
Forgetting  that  each  secret  thought 
Is  spoken  at  thy  throne. 

Oh,  then  to  Christ,  SfC, 
Great  God,  we  cannot  fully  tell 

How  such  a  thing  can  be ; 
We  only  feel  how  much  of  sin 
Within  us  thou  must  see. 

Oh,  then  to  Christy  ^c. 

AKNALS  OF  THE  BAND  OV  HOPE  UNIOK. 

THE  XEXBERS'  AXWUAL  MEETIVG. 
nportant  Meeting  will  be  held  at  37,  Queen  Square,  on  Ihursday, 
h,  when  J.  £.  Saunders,  Esq.,  will  preside.  Interesting  matters, 
\j  affecting  the  extension  of  the  operations  of  the  Band  of  Hope 
niU  be  brought  forward,  and  it  is  therefore  hnped  that  all  die 
!  will  attend.  Tea  and  coffee  will  be  ready  at  six  o'clock,  and  the 
1  be  taken  at  seven  o'clock. 

mrenile  Collectors*  Meeting  took  place  at  Mr.  Shirley's,  37,  Queen 
when  about  fifty  of  our  zealous  young  friends  and  several  memben 
nnmittee  partook  of  tea  together.  After  the  repast,  various  amnse- 
itted  to  the  young  people  were  enjoyed,  and  these  were  followed 
addresses  from  Mr.  S.  Shirley,  Mr.  F.  Smith,  and  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
.  Recitations  were  well  delivered  by  Miss  Worms,  and  Blaster 
The  prizes  g:iven  to  the  most  successful  coUecton  were  at 

Shirley,  the  "  Adviser  "  for  1861 ;  Miss  Louisa  Shirley,  **  Widow 
;  Miss  Miriam  Shiricy,  **  Danesbury  House  f  Master  Joseph 
Bitter  BeU";  Miss  Cakes,  **  Waifs  and  Strays*";  Miss  Mather, 
rBdl.*' 

hoped  that  our  joong  friends  will  prosper  in  their  good  wnk,  and 
Ae  foods  <ifllie  Bead  of  Hope  Unioii. 
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PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  two  Public  Meetings  irfl 
be  held  as  follows: — ^The  Independent  Chapel,  Caledonian  road,  dk 
Tuesday,  February  18th,  and  in  Surrey  Chapel,  on  Monday,  Febmay" 
24th.  Five  hundred  children  will  attend  to  sing  select  pieces.  The  med^ 
ings  will  begin  at  half-past  seven  o'clock.  The  audiences  will  consist oT 
adults,  and  a  number  of  popular  speakers  will  deliver  suitable  addresses* 

Peckham. — On  Monday,  the  20th,  instant  Mr.  Blabygave  us  auintl^ 
resting  lecture,  on  '<  Temperance  Song,''  in  the  School  of  Design,  Hit' 
street.    All  present  were  much  delighted.     Mr.  Jacobs,  of  East  Dub 
teetotaler  of  more  than  20  years'  standing,  presided.    Several  signed 
pledge. 

Greenwich — Mr.  Child  says,  "On  Wednesday,  Jan.  8th,  1862, 
members  of  the  Band  of  Hope  held  a  tea  party  in  the  School-room 
Providence  Chapel,  kindly  lent  them  for  the  purpose.    It  was  a  pie 
sight  to  see  youths  and  maidens,  now  verging  into  manhood,  who 
been  brought  up  in  the  Band  of  Hope,  gathering  at  these  festive  m< 
and  rallying  round  their  respected  superintendent.     Recitations 
repeated  and  melodies  sang  during  the  evening;  even  the  least  wei^ei 
to  take  part  in  the  evening's  proceedings,  and  two  little  ones  had  to 
on  a  chair,  whilst  they  lisped  forth  their  little  hymns  of  praise, 
pledge  book  numbers  498  members.    About  120  have  signed  within* 
last  twelve  months.     And  in  my  book  I  number  upwards  ot  30  memi 
who  have  been  teetotalers  ranging  from  7  to  14  years,  growing  np 
credit  to  our  cause,  some  of  the  fair  fruits  of  our  Bands  of  Hope." 

During  the  past  month,  Mr.  F.  Smith  has  attended  meetings  as  under: 
At  St.  Clement's  Danes;  Commercial  Road  Chapel;  Brixton; 
Road ;  Stanhope  Street ;  Amicable  Row ;  Deal ;  Tunbridge  Wells, ti 
Bloomsbury  Refuge ;  Dalston;  Regent's  Park  Barracks;  Asylum 
Camden  Town;  Brighton;  and  Uxbridge. 

Mr.  G.  Blaby  has  attended  the  tbllowing: — Stoke  Newington; 
mark  Street,  three  times;  St.  Clement's  Danes,  twice;    Hoonul 
Refuge;  Bromley-by-Bow ;  Laystall  Street;  PimUco;  One  Tan; 
Chapel ;  Amicable  Row ;  Brixton ;  Lant  Street ;  Fox  and  Knott 
Kennington;  Willow  Walk;  Paddiugton;  Little  Wild  Street; 
Town ;  Peckham ;  Lewi&ham;  Grays;  and  Star  of  Temperance. 

ME.  JOHN  DE  FSAINE. 
We — ^in  common  with  many  more — deeply  regretted  the  illness 
prevented  the  delivery  of  Mr.  De  Fraine's  Oration  in  Exeter  Hall, on 
evening  advertised.     We  believe  it  v?ill  be  delivered  on  Monday 
Feb.  10th.    Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  37,  Queen  Square. 

EDITORIAL  ffOT£&  ' . 

AU  communications  should  be  fvritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  on/y.        '^• 
Names  and  Addresses  should  be  written  very  plainly. 
Intelligence  should  be  sent  early. 

Books  for  Review,  Articles  for  the  Record,  8fc,,  may  be  sent  to  the  BSiMt 
titf  No,  37,  Queen  Square,  London, 

J.  Balk,  Printer.  78j  Great  Titchlield-street,  Marylebone. 


HAID  OF  HOPE  RECORD. 

THE  MAN  WE  WANT. 

By  the  EDITOR. 

Our  model  abstainer  is  not  an  everj-daj  sight,  but  he  may 
kB  discoTcred  by  those  who  wish  to  know  him.  He  was  one 
4f  the  first  converts  to  our  principles,  and  adopted  them  from 
fare  and  philanthropic  motives.  He  did  not  sign  the  pledge 
jieetuse  be  was  a  drunkard.  He  was  not  actuated  by  the  love 
flfaioney.  He  had  no  desire  to  render  our  movement  a  poll* 
fiui.  engine.  The  public  good  was  the  magnet  which  moved 
|il  soul  and  bis  handy  and  it  has  always  been  the  vital  force  of 
IJblife. 

> ,  The  model  man  has  thoroughly  studied  the  history,  principles, 
^^jjects^  and  results  of  our  movement.  Ho  knows  all  about  Dr. 
"^fhecher,  Joseph  Livesey,  Father  Matthew,  Dr.  Lees,  the  Rev. 
'lyincis  Beardsall,  James  Teare,  Benjamin  Parsons,  James  Silk 
^Haekingham,  and  Nathaniel  Card.  He  has  shaken  them  by 
"fte  hand,  reveres  the  memory  of  those  whose  feet  have  borne 
jAem  through  The  Silent  Land,  and  loves  to  animate  the 
jifiihfal  ones  who  remain  in  the  field  of  battle.  They  are  his 
JbBfoes.  He  regards  them  as  representative  men.  He  never 
Jifers  any  to  slander  them.  Their  reputation  is  safe  in  his 
|mds.     He  loves  them  for  their  work's  sake. 

You  never  find  the  model  man  absent  when  the  good  cause 

to  endure  **  evil  report."     At  all  the  moral  confiicts  of  the 

^ppipugn  he  has  been  present,  and  done  his  part.     He  never 

JbI    We  never  knew  him  retreat.     His  face  never  blenched. 

n  the  thickest  of  the  battle  his  hurrah  was  heard,  and  cheered 

many  who  were  ready  to  faint  and  fall.     And  best  of  aU,  he 

Jaows  how  to  stand  on  guard,  and  watch  the  foe. 

t-  The  model  man  knows  how  to  work.     You  find  him  on  com- 

|tittees  and  sub-committees.     He  is  always  willing  to  make  a 

ifurum.     His  nobility  in  committee  is  like  **  a  burning  and  a 

.fining  light."     He  will  not  quarrel  with  any  one.     He  has  no 

ddight  in  schisms,  in  parties,  in  cliques,  in  rows.     Wisdom 

Mid  gentleness  are  found  in  him.     He  is  wise  in  council — slow 

to  anger — ready  to  hear — of  few  words — full  of  love.      You 

find  him  prepared  to  do  anything.     He  will  take  the  chair,  or 

ipeak,  or  be  silent,  or  wiite  a  letter,  or  solicit  a  subscription,  or 

hmble  his  own,  or  make  one  of  a  deputation,  or  prepare  a 
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report^  or  atand  at  the  door,  or  sit  still,  and  clieerfiillj  applai 
others  as  may  seem  most  comely  and  expedient.  Strife  ai 
vainglory  are  far  from  him.  He  deems  it  good  to  be  usefl 
and  always  zealously  affected  towards  whatever  may  aid  tl 
movement,  and  make  it  a  little  stronger.  His  self-esteem : 
small;  his  benevolence  and  conscientiousness  large  and  ben 
tiful.  His  combativeness  is  kept  under.  Yon  will  findhix 
exercising  his  firmness  after  a  godly  fashion.  Whether  in  com 
mittee  or  on  the  platform  he  is  found  a  man  of  thought,  actioii 
integrity,  and  gentleness,  and  therefore  a  man  of  power. 

The  model  man  is  "  a  cheerful  giver."  He  does  not  withidl 
his  gold  and  silver.  As  he  knows  that  debt  is  a  drag  upon  tlk 
Society,  he  does  his  best  to  prevent  pecuniary  embarrassmori 
His  shilling,  his  half-crown,  and  his  guinea,  are  thereto 
always  forthcoming  when  wanted.  But  he  does  not  admi? 
"  Benefits."  He  thinks  that  total  abstainers  should  not  faflt 
provide  for  sickness,  want  of  employment,  accident,  and  deafll 
He  therefore  does  not  patronise  **  Benefits,"  but  looks  upon  flw 
iiicreasing  frequency  as  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  condemiidi 
Self-help  and  self-reform  he  greatly  admires,  and  he  loves  t 
cheer  the  brave  soul. 

The  model  man  has  a  good  temperance  library.  On  In 
shelves  are  books  of  religion,  science,  history,  and  poetry,  bt 
in  addition  to  these  he  has  a  noble  and  costly  ooUectipn  of  tes 
perance  literature.  Livesey's  Moral  Reformer,  Beecher's  Si 
Sermons  on  Intemperance,  and  Dr.  Grindrod's  Bacchus  h« 
the  list ;  and  ranged  along  the  shelf  are  volumes,  parliamentai 
reports,  inusic,  tracts,  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  newdpapev 
all  carefully  classified  and  in  fine  preservation.  From  ih6 
publications  he  draws  his  arguments,  facts,  and  illustrations, : 
defence  of  his  abstinence.  And  to  this  library  he  adds  dail 
It  grows  in  his  hands,  and  bids  fair  to  rival  any  similar  collecti( 
of  temperance  literature.  He  has  also  a  smaller  shelf  on  wbii 
are  placed  a  number  of  smaller  publications  from  which  ] 
Selects  for  distribution.  Many  a  convert  has  he  made  by  ti 
gift  of  Pr.  Carpenter's  Essay  and  Livesey's  Malt  Lecture.  1 
the  Mayor  of  the  town  he  sent  the  works  of  Dr.  Lees,  and  i 
the  Mechanics'  Institution  a  complete  set  of  the  Ipswich  tract 

The  model  man  is  a  capital  speaker.  He  is  so  because  1 
carefully  prepares  his  speeches.  He  thinks,  writes,  maki 
ready,  and  then  speaks.  You  never  hear  him  abuse  any  one* 
not  even  publicans.  He  has  no  faith  in  bitterness.  He  dislib 
cant.    He  nevei  resorts  to  challenges.    He  is  courteous,  genii 
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Mt,  plajfbly  reverait^  and  sincere.  When  he  speaks  people 
j^  raflect^  feel,  resolve,  weep.  Let  hhn  preside,  and  a  good 
iting  is  always  the  resnlt.  He  is  no  ''  critic."  None  ever 
rd  him  condemn  a  speaker  save  once,  and  that  was  when 
j&tform  was  disgraced  by  a  person  who  made  an  indecent 
nk.  Our  model  man  called  him  to  order,  and  made  him  sit 
n. 

lie  model  man  is  a  christian.  He  endeavours  to  exhibit 
divine  life.  He  believes  that  the  most  pure  men  are  the 
t  useful,  the  most  worthy  of  honour,  the  most  qualified  for 
nihropic  work,  and  the  most  desirable  advocates  of  the 
I  cause.  Hence,  he  speaks  the  truth  in  love,  abstains  from 
appearance  of  evil,  aims  at  a  blameless  career,  and  desires 
rre  hi?  generation  according  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Master, 
rhen  the  model  man  dies  many  will  bewail  him.  Widows 
orphans,  reformed  drunkards  and  beautiful  maidens,  wise 
,and  little  children,  the  just  and  the  unjust  will  mourn 
r  him.  But  when  he  is  laid  beneath  the  green  turf,  they 
I  hear  a  voice  saying : — "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in 
Lord  from  henceforth :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may 
from  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.** 


A  DBINKnva  BONO. 

(From  "  JMit,**  a  Temperance  Tale,  by  Mn.  C.  S.  Balvoue.) 

**  I  drink  with  a  goodly  company^ — 
With  the  sun  that  dips  his  beams^ 
And  quaffs  in  loving  revelry 
The  pure  and  sparkhng  streams: 
The  laughing  streams 
That  catch  his  beams. 
To  flash  them  back  in  light : 
The  glittering  streams 
Whose  ripple  gleams 
Like  liquid  diamonds  bright. 

''  I  drink  with  a  blooming  company,  ^ 

With  flowers  of  every  hue. 
Where  fragrant  lips  take  daily  sips 
Of  sweet  and  odVous  dew; 
Of  morning  dew 
So  fresh  and  new. 
That  tenderly  distils. 
The  balmy  dew, 
So  pure  Mod  true, 
That  every  petal  ills. 
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"  I  drifik  with  a  merry  coinpai^,  • 

With  every  bird  that  sings. 
Carolling  free  a  strain  of  glee^ 
As  he  waves  his  airy  wings- 
Wild  soaring  wings — 
And  upward  spings^ 
Filling  the  air  with  song; 
The  woodland  rings. 
And  echo  flings 
The  warbling  notes  alons^. 

**  I  drink  with  a  noble  coinpany. 

With  all  the  stately  trees 
That  spread  their  leafy  shade  abroacP, 
And  flutter  in  the  breeze ; 
The  playful  breeze 
That  loves  to  please 
My  comrades  great  and  small ; 
I  *I1  drink  at  ease 
Pure  draughts  of  these — 
They're  water  drinkers  all.** 

A  STOBT  FOB  HOME. 

•Who's  that,  I  wonder  ?*  said  Mrs.  Seaburn,  as  she  heard  a  ring  a» 
the  basement  door. 

*  Ah !  it's  Marshall/  returned  her  husband,  who  had  looked  out  it 
the  window,  and  recognised  the  grocer's  cart. 

*  And  what  have  you  had  sent  home  now,  Henry?' 

But  before  Mr.  Seaburn  could  answer,  the  door  of  the  sitting-room 
was  opened,  and  one  of  the  domestics  looked  in,  and  asked — 

*  What  11 1  do  with  the  demijohns,  mum  V 

*  Demijohns  ?'  repeated  Mrs.  Seaburn. 

*  Put  them  in  the  hall,  and  I'll  attend  to  them,'  interposed  the  husband. 
'Henry,  what  have  you  sent  home  now?*  his  wife  asked,  after  tho 

domestic  had  gone. 

*  Some  nice  old  brandy,'  replied  Henry. 

Cora  Seaburn  glanced  up  at  the  clock,  and  then  looked  down  tip<w 
the  floor.  There  was  a  cloud  upon  her  fair  brow,  and  it  was  very  evid««* 
that  something  lay  heavily  upon  her  heart.  Presently  she  walked  to  tlif 
wall  and  pulled  the  bell-cord,  and  the  summons  was  answered  by  tki 
chambermaid. 

'  Are  George  and  Charles  in  their  room  V 

*  Yes,  ma'am.' 

*  Tell  them  it  is  school-time.' 

The  girl  went  out,  and  in  a  little  while  two  boys  entered  the  sitUng 
room,  with  their  books  under  their  arms,  and  their  caps  in  their  handi 
They  were  bright,  happy,  healthy  fellows,  with  goodness  and  trttl 
stamped  upon  their  rosy  faces^  and. the  light  of  free  coDsciences  gleamirt 
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>  1^ sparkling  ejres.  Oeorge  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  Charles 
tlMR;  tod  certainly  those  two  parents  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  them. 
"€  boys  kissed  their  mother,  gave  a  happy  'good  morning'  to  them 
w,  and  then  went  away  to  school. 

•  'Cone/  said  Mr.  Seaburn,    some  time  after  the  boys  had  gone, 
I'Wkit  mskes  yoa  so  sober  ?* 
*&ber/  repeated  the  wife,  looking  up. 

*l^es.   You  have  been  sober  and  mute  ever  since  the  grocer  came.^ 
'Do  yon  want  me  to  tell  you  why  V 
*0f course  I  do/ 
'  ^ell,  Heory,  I  am  sorry  yeu  have  had  that  spirit  brought  into  the 

'Poob  I  what*s  the  use  in  talking  so,  Cora  ?    Yoii  wouldn't  hare  mt 

|*io  without  it,  would  you  V 

h  Tes/ 
*y/by,  what  do  you  mean  V 

*I  mean  that  I  would  cut  clear  of  the  stuff,  now  and  for  ever.' 
'But — Cora — you  are  wild«     What  should  we  do  at  oar  parties 
wine  V 

'^  as  others  who.  faai^  it  not.' 
'  'Bat — mercy  1-^— what  would  people  say?     Are  you  afiraid  I — but  do 
"^I  woD*t  ask  so  foolish  a  question/ 

'Ask  it,  Henry.     Let  us  speak  J)lainly,  now  that  we  have  fairly  com- 
iBioed/ 

'Well,  I  was  about  to  ask  if  you  were  afraid  that  I  should  ever— *• 
Ink  tou  much/ 

■fltiat*8  not  a  lair  question,  Henry.     1  was  not  thinkibg  of  that  atall. 
lit  I  will  answer  it  by  and  bye.     You  have  no  fixed  appetite  for  it  now  V 

•Of course  not/ 

'Then  it  would  not  cost  you  any  effort  of  will  to'  abstain  from  its  use?' 

'Not  a  particle/ 

'Aiid  you  only  have  it  in  the  house,  and  serve  it  to  your  friends  and 

(idE  it  yourself,  because  it  is  £ashiooable^ — or,  you  do  it  because  others 

•  it?' 

*I  do  It,  because* — said  Mr.  Seabum,  hesitating  in  his  choice  of  hin- 

iige — *  because  it  would  appear  very  odd,  and  very  niggardly;  and  very 

■atical  not  to  do  it/    This  last  was  spoken  emphatically. 

•But,'  pursued  Mrs.  Seabum,  with  the  calmness  and  assurance  of  one 

hi  feds  the  sustaining  influence  of  right,  *  you  would  not  do  what  you 

peeoBvinoed  was  wrong,  out  of  respect  to  any  such  considerations^ 

MM  you  V 

'  Yoii  know  I  woidd  not,  Cora.    This  question  of  temperance,  I  know, 

t  good  one  in  the  abstract,  and  I  am  willing  to  live  up  to  it,  as  X  uoderw 

tnd  it;  but  I  am  no  teetotaller.' 

'Henry,' said  his  wife,  with  an  earnest  look  into  his  face,  'will  you 

IHw  me  a  iew  questions  ? — and  answer  them  honestly  and  truly,  with- 

t  equivocation  or  evasion  ?* 

Bless  me,  how  methodically  you  put  it,  Coca.    But  I  will  answer/ 
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'  Then — ^first, — Do  you  believe  you,  at  your  frieodsy  are  in  any  #if 
benefited  by  the  drinking  of  intoiicating  bevemges  at  yovr  boirif^ 
•That  is— do  you  derive  any  real  good  from  it?* 

*  No,  I  can't  say  that  we  do.' 

'  Do  ydu  think  the  time  has  ever  been,  since  we  were  married,  iHlev 
we  actually  needed  wine  in  the  house,  either  for  our  health  or  comfortf 
'  Why,  I  think  it  has  ministered  to  oiir  comfort,  Conb' 

*  How  r 

*  Oh,  in  many  ways/ 

*  Name  one  of  them/ 

*  Why— in  the  enjoyment  of  our  guests/ 

*Ah,  but  I  am  speaking  of  ourselves,  Henry — of  you,  and  may  nl 
our  own  little  fiunily.     Has  it  ever  ministered  to  our  comfort  V 

'  No,  I  can't  say  that  it  has/' 

^  And  if  it  was  banished  from  our  house  to-day  and  for  ever^  as » 
beverage,  should  we  suffer  in  consequence  ?' 

*  Certainly.     What  would  our  friends ' 

'  Ah,  but  stop.  I  am  only  speaking  of  ovr  own  afbirs,  as  shot  Got 
from  the  world,  by  our  own  fireside.  I  want  all  extraneous  considcfttili^ 
left  out  of  the  question.  Should  we,  as  a  family,  suffer  in  our-mota^ 
physical,  social,  or  domestic  affairs  in  the  total  abstinence  from  Ai» 
beverage  ?' 

^  No,  I  don't  know  that  we  should/ 

^Then  to  you,  as  a  husband,  and  a  father,  and  as  a  man,  it  fsoTii^ 
earthly  use  V 

«No/ 

*  And  it  would  cost  you  no  effort,  so  hr  as  you  alone  are  concinw^ 
to  break  from  it  ?' 

'    *  Not  a  particte.' 

*  And  now,  Henry,'  pursued  the  wife,  with  increased  earnestness,  *  I 
have  a  few  more  questions  to  ask :  Do  you  believe  that  the  drinkiiij*" 
intoxicating  beverages  is  an  evil  in  this  country  V 

*  Why,  as  it  is  now  going  on,  I  certainly  do/ 

*  And  isn't  it  an  evil  in  society  V 
« Yes/ 

'  Look  over  this  city,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  not  a  terrible  evil  T 

*  A  terrible  evil  grows  out  of  the  abuse  of  it,  Cora.' 

*  And  will  you  tell  me  what  good  grows  out  of  the  use  of  it  T 

*  Really,  lote,  when  you  come  down  to  this  abstract  point,  yon  lia^ 
ihe  field.  But  people  should  govern  their  appetites.  AH  things  niC 
be  abused/ 

^  Yes.  fiut  vrill  you  tell  me  the  use-^the  real  good — to  be  deriie^ 
from  drinking  wine  and  brandy  ?* 

'As  I  said  before,  it  is  a  social  custom,  and  has  its  eharnls.' 

*  Ah,  there  you  have  it,  Henry.    It  does  have  its  charm9,as  thedflatll 
snake  is  said  to  have,  and  as  other  vices  have.    But  I  see  you  areia 
hurry/ 

^  It  is  time  I  viras  at  the  store.' 
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'I  will  detain  you  but  a  moroeot  longer,  Henry.  Just  answer  me  a 
far  mor^  questions.  Now  call  to  mind  all  the  families  of  your  acquaint- 
iBoe;  think  of  all  the  domestic  circles  you  have  known  from  your  school- 
boy days  to  the  present;  run  your  thoughts  through  the  various  homes 
ilb^reyou  hare  been  intimate — do  this,  and  tell  me  if^  in  any  one  instance, 
jroa  e?er  knew  a  single  joy  to  be  planted  by  the  hearth-stone  from  the 
wioe-cup  ?  Did  you  ever  know  one  item  of  good  to  flow  to  a  fomily 
fiom  its  use?* 
*No;  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  did — not  as  you  mean.* 
'And  now  answer  me  again.  Tiiink  of  those  homes  once  more — call 
to  memory  the  playmates  of  your  childhood — think  of  the  homes  they 
Jttre  made — thiuk  of  other  homes — think  of  the  firesides  where  all  you 
kiTe  koown  dwell,  and  tell  me  if  you  have  seen  auy  sorrows  flow  from 
tte  wioe-cup  ?  Have  you  seen  any  great  griefs  planted  by  the  intoxicating 
ifml  upon  the  heartb-ston^  ?* 

Henry  Seaburn  did  not  answer,  for  there  passed  before  him  such  grim 
ipectres  of  Sorrow  and  Griefs  that  he  shuddered  at  the  mental  vision. 
lie  saw  the  youth  cut  down  in  the  hour  of  promise ;  he  saw  the  f^rey 
.letd  fall  in  dishonour;  he  saw  hearts  broken;  he  saw  homes  inade 
.JmoUte;  he  saw  affection  wither  up  and  die;  and  saw  noble  intellect 
[  Mrickeadown!  Good  Heaven  1  what  sights  he  saw  as  he  unrolled  the 
cuivass  of  his  memory. 

'Henry,' whispered  the  wife,  moving  to  his  side,  and  winding  one 
9rai  getitly  about  bis  neck^  '  we  have  two  boys.  They  ^re  growii^  to  be 
■KD.  They  are  noble,  generous,  and  tender-hearted.  They  love  their 
borne  and  honour  their  parents.  They  are  here  to  form  those  cfiaracters 
r-to  receive  those  impressions  which  shall  be  the  basis  upon  which  their 
iiture  weal  or  woe  must  rest.  Look  at  them — O,  think  of  them ! — ^Think 
ff  tbem  doing  battle  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  life  before  them*  Shalt 
tb^  carry  out  from  their  home  one  evil  influence  ?  Shall  they,  in  the 
^  6ne  to  come,  fall  by  the  wayside,  cut  down  by  the  D^mon  of  th^  Cup, 
•nl  in  their  dying  hour,  curse  the  example  from  whence  they  derived  the 
tppetite?  C),  for  our  children — for  those  two  boys — for  the  men  we 
bope  to  see  them — for  the  sweet  memories  we  would  have  them  cherish 
of  tlieir  home — fur  the  good  old  age  tl)ey  may  reap — let  us  cast  this  thing 
oot  now  and  for  ever  !* 

Cora  4cissed  lier  husband  as  she  ceased  speaking;  and  then  he  arose 
to  bis  feet;  but  he  made  her  no  reply. 

'Henry,  you  are  not  offt^nded.' 
.   'No/  he  said.     He  returned  her  kiss,  and,  without  another  word,  lefl 
Ae  house  and  went  to  his  store. 

How  strangely  did  circumstances  work  to  keep  the  ide%  his  wife  had 
fiven  him  alive  in  his  mind.  That  very  morning  he  met  a  youth,  the  son 
of  one  of  his  wealthy  friends — in  a  state  of  wild  intoxication;  and  during 

d)e  forenoon  -he  heard  that  young  Aaron  G had  died  at  sea.     He 

knew  that  Aaron  had  been  sent  away  from  home  ths^t  he  might  be  re- 
claimed. 
After  the  haul:  had  closed,  and  as  Heary  Seaburn  was  thinking  of  ^o\iv^ 
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to  bis  dinner,  he  received  a  note  through  the  Penny  Post.    It  was  from 
medical  friend,  and  contained  a  request  that  he  would  call  at  the  hospifi 
op  his  way  home.    This  hospital  was  not  much  out  of  his  way,  and  h 
stopped  there. 

'  There  is  a  man  in  one  of  the  lower  wards  who  wishes  to  see  yoor 
said  the  doctor. 

*  Does  he  know  me  ?*  asked  Seaburn. 

*  He  says  he  does.' 

*  What  is  his  name?' 

'  He  won't  tell  us.  He  goes  by  the  name  of  Smith ;  bnt  I  am  satisfiei 
that  such  is  not  his  true  name.  He  is  in  the  last  stage  of  consuroptioi 
and  delirium.  He  has  lucid  intervals,  but  they  do  not  last  long.  Hi 
has  been  here  a  week.  He  was  picked  up  in  the  street  and  brought 
here.     He  heard  your  name,  and  said  he  knew  you  once.'  ' 

Mr.  Seaburn  went  into  the  room  where  the  patient  lay,  and  looked  fli 
him.  Surely  he  never  knew  that  man  !  '  There  must  be  some  mistake^^ 
he  said. 

The  invalid  heard  him,  and  opened  his  eyes — such  bloodshot,  uneaalhl|^ 
eyes  I 

^  Harry,'  he  whispered,  trying  to  lift  himself  upon  his  elbow,  <  is- tKil- 
Henry  Seaburn  ?' 

*  That  is  my  name.' 

*  And  don't  you  know  me  V 

'  I  am  sure  I  do  not.'  And  he  would  have  said  that  he  did  not  ^\A 
to,  only  the  man  seemed  so  utterly  miserable  that  he  would  not  wound 
what  little  feeling  he  might  hare  left. 

*  Have  you  forgotten  your  old  playmate  in  boyhood,  Harry,— yw^ 
friend  in  other  years — your  chum  in  college  V 

'What!'  gasped  Seaburn,  starting  back  aghast,  for  a  glimmer  of  tlii 
truth  burst  upon  him.     *  This  is  not  Alec  Lomberg  V 

'  All  that  is  left  of  him,  my  Hal,'  returned  the  poor  fellow,  putting 
forth  his  wasted,  skeleton  hand,  and  smiling  a  faint,  quivering,  dyin^ 
smile. 

'  Alexander  Lomberg  I'  said  Henry,  gazing  into  the  bloated,  disfigured 
face  before  him. 

'  You  wouldn't  have  known  me,  Hal  V 

'  Indeed — no  V 

<  I  know  I  am  altered.' 

*  But,  Alec,'  cried  Seaburn,  *  how  is  this?    Why  are  yon  bereT 

*  Rum,  my  Hal — RumI  I'm  about  done  for. — But  I  wanted  lose* 
you.  They  told  me  you  lived  not  far  away,  and  I  would  look  upon  oak 
friend  before  I  died.' 

'  But  I  heard  that  yon  were  practising  in  your  profession,  Alec,  woi 
doing  well.^ 

'  So  1  did  do  well  when  I  practised,  Hal.  I  have  made  some  pleiiy 
but  I  have  given  up  all  that.' 

^Aod  your  father — where  is  \\eT 

'XJon't  mention  him,  Ha\.    NV tTve  "^ixoVwi.    \  ^^tJv  \wwi  \mbl\ Ik 
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iMigfct  me  to  drink!    Aye,  he  taught  me!  and  then  turned  the  cold 
linulder  upon  me  ^ivben  I  drank  too  much!    But  I*m  going,  Hal — 

piag,  going  !* 

Ileery  Seaburn  gazed  into  that  terrible  face,  and  remembered  ^hat 
ibowoer  had  been: — the  son  of  wealthy  parents;  the  idol  of  a  fond 
Bother;  the  &Tourite  at  school,  at  play, and  at  college;  a  light  of  intellect 
ttd  physical  beauty,  and  a  noble,  generoas  friend.  And  now,  alas  1 
'Alec,  can  I  help  you  ?* 

'Yes.'  And  the  poor  fellow  started  higher  up  from  his  pillow,  and 
•Betbing  of  the  old  light  struggled  for  a  moment  in  his  eye. — *  Pray  for 
M^Hal.  Pray  fur  ay  ^oul  1  Pray  that  I  may  go  where  my  mother  is  1 
ftewoo*t  disown  her  boy.  She  could  not  have  done  it  had  she  lived. 
0!  She  was  a  good  mother,  Hal.  Thank  God  she  didn't  lire  to  see 
IImI  Pray  for  me — pray — pray  I — Let  me  go  to  her  I* 
.  As  the  wasted  man  sunk  back,  he  fell  to  weeping,  and  in  a  moment 
hoRone  of  his  paroxysms  came  on,  and  he  began  to  rave.  He  thought 
iiny  was  his  father,  and  he  cursed  him  ;  and  cursed  the  habit  that  had 
kiB  fastened  upon  him  under  that  father's  influence.  But  Henry  could 
Ml  stop  to  listen.  With  an  aching  heart  he  turned  away  and  left  the 
ktipital.  He  could  not  go  home  to  dinner  then  ;  be  went  down  town, 
Hd  got  dinner  there.  At  night  he  went  to  the  hospital  again.  He 
*ould  inquire  after  his  friend,  if  he  did  iiot  see  him. 

'Poor  fellow!'  said  the  physician,  he  never  came  out  of  that  fit;  he 
M  in  half  an  hour  after  you  went  out.' 

It  was  dark  when  Henry  Seaburn  reached  home. 

'You  didn't  tell  Bridget  where  to  put  those  demijohns,  Henry,'  said 
bwife.    She  had  not  noticed  his  face,  for  the  gas  was  burning  but 

'Ah,  I  forgot.    Come  down  with  me^  Cora,  and  we  *11  find  a  place 

fethero.' 

;  Bis  wife  followed  him  down  into  the  basement ;  and  one  by  one  he 

Mthe  demijohns  and  carried  them  into  the  rear  yard,  and  there  he 
I  teptied  their  contents  into  the  sewer.  Then  he  broke  the  vessels  in 
!  piMtt  with  his  foot,  and  bade  Bridget  have  the  dirtraan  ts\ke  the  fiag- 
.  tets  away  in  the  morning.     Not  one  word  had  he  spoken  to  his  wife 

^the  while,  nor  did  she  speak  to  him.     He  returned  to  the  sitting  room, 

•fcn  his  boys  were  at  their  books,  and  took  a  seat  on  one  of  the  tete-a- 
,  too.    He  called  his  wife  and  children  about  him,  and  then  he  told  them 

Aeitory  of  Alexander  Lomberg. 

;  /Aod  now,  my  loved  ones,*  he  added,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  heads 
-•this  boys,  *  1  have  made  a  solemn  vow  that,  henceforth,  my  children 
'  w  find  no  such  influence  at  their  home.  They  shall  never  have  the 
:  decision  to  curse  the  example  of  their  father.     I  will  touch  the  wine-cup 

■•fcore  for  ever!     What  say  you,  my  l)oys — will  you  join  me  in  the 

They  joined  him  with  a  glad  gushing  willingness ;  for  their  heat\sN»et^ 
"H,  and  tlieir  sympathies  all  tuned,  by  a  moiher's  careful  love,  to  i\%Vv\.. 
^hud/ou,  Cora  /' 

M  3 
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*  Yes,  yes  V  she  cried.  *  And  may  the  holy  lessoD  of  this  hour  ne 
be  forgotten.  Oh,  God,  let  it  rest,  as  an  angel  of  mercy,  upon  my  bO] 
Let  it  be  a  light  to  their  feet  in  the  time  of  temptation !  And  so  si 
they  bless  through  life  the  influence  they  carry  with  them  from  \k 
home  I* 


PBAOTIOAL   PAPERS,  No.  S. 

By  Mr.  G.  M.  MURPHY. 
APPEAL    TO    PACTS. 

"  Facts  are  stubborn  things,"  says  the  well-known  prover 
and  it  is  indisputably  true.     Burns  says — 

<»  Facts  are  cheils  that  will  na  ding. 
And  canna  be  disputed." 

Ko  moral  movement  has  such  startling  facts,  on  which  to  fooi 
appeals,  as  the  temperance  cause.  Science  declares  the  practi 
of  total  abstinence  to  be  in  harmony  with  its  laws.  Wstxa 
when  appealed  to,  speaks  of  whole  nations  flourishing  yib 
rigidly  abstemious;  but  drooping  to  decay,  in  proportion 
they  yielded  to  a  luxurious  effeminacy.  The  Sacred  Serf 
tures  reveal  the  sad  effects  of  intemperance ;  and  make  knOi 
the  advantages  accruing  from  following  a  contrary  course 
conduct.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  prove  these  positions :  th 
may  be  verified  by  any  who  have  the  least  desire  to  do  so. 

The  occurrences  taking  place  around  us,  the  facts  of  ever 
day  life,  are  those  to  which  we  would  at  present  advert.  T 
Band  of  Hope  conductor  shouM  be  at  home  here ;  narratil 
circumstances,  drawing  conclusions,  enforcing  lessons.  Wh 
we  are  writing,  two  occurrences  place  themselves  promin^nJ 
before  us  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  Who  has  not  heard  oft 
awful  calamity  at  New  Hartley  coal  pit  ?  How  unexpecte 
how  sudden  1  how  sad  their  fate,  who  were  buried  alive  I  W 
could  but  weep  for  the  widows  and  the  orphans?  But  k 
conBoling  it  is  to  know  that  so  many  were  Christians,  and  to 
abstainers.  This  knowledge  inspires  vls  with  hope  thatth 
last  moments  would  be  spent  as  became  thoughtful  and  earn* 
men,  on  the  verge  of  the  eternal  world.  What  a  contrai 
Four  inebriated  men  are  staggering  through  one  of  our  m 
London  thoroughfares ;  they  are  larking,  as  it  is  called, 
they  proceed^  they  overturn  stalls,  and  push  rudely  agai 
people  who  pass  them.  A  cart  for  the  reception  of  bonel 
standing  at  a  butcher's  shop  door ;  the  man  who  is  loadinf 
brings  out  a  basketful  and  deposits  them.  As  he  retune 
is  ^pelted'  by  the  drunken  men ;  he  remonstrates^  and  they 
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linise  and  rough  treatment  to  the  insult.  The  butcher  comes 
ftrth  from  the  shop  to  protect  the  man,  when  one  of  the  ruffians 
tkks  htm  in  the  stomach,  inflicting  a  mortal  wound.  Thus  a 
JOOD^  wife  becomes  a  widow,  and  four  children  are  made 
fttherless  by  the  drunkard's  cruel  blow.  What  multiplied  les- 
sons may  be  derived  from  such  incidents!  and  how  full  of 
interest,  to  the  children,  is  their  narration.  No  anecdote  or 
stoij  can  surpa&s  them  in  attracting  attention,  and  there  is  the 
idditional  advantage  that  while  they  are  listening,  they  are 
farniDg  to  draw  conclusions  from  passing  events  for  themselves. 
ffluU  we  know  of  the  companions  of  our  school-boy  days, 
tf  the  incidents  which  are  continually  occurring  around  us, 
file  things  which  happen  in  our  daily  walk  in  life,  is  full  of 
fnterest,  and  we  should  exercise  our  memory  in  recalling  the 
jbeptst,  and  make  good  use  of  our  judgment  in  discriminating 
fl  to  what  would  wisely  ^'  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale.'' 
iTe  know  important  facts,  let  us  use  them, 
s  What  we  see  as  we  journey  through  the  world,  day  by  day, 
ii  fiur  from  being  uninteresting.  Solomon  says,  ^'  The  wise 
tta's  eyes  are  in  his  head,"  and  if  the  head  in  which  the  eyes 
flf^  is  worthy  of  its  name,  scarce  a  day  passes  over,  but  the 
llfes  are  impressed  with  pictures,  eminently  calculated  to  enforce 
ttir  principles  pleasantly  and  powerfully,  if  the  pictures  are  put 
into  words.     We  tee  important  facts,  let  us  use  them. 

What  we  hear  should  be  made  subservient  to  our  enterprise, 

lie  merry  laughter  of  the  temperance  tea-party ;  the  cheerful 

ittttling  of  an    innocent    child ;    the   sad    meanings  of  the 

trankard's  wife;  the  story  poured  from  the  reclaimed  one's 

inrt.      The  poor  old  alms-house  man  had  always  a  cheery 

ippearance  on  the  Sabbath  morn,  because  he  heard,  as  he  said, 

Ae  bells  chiming  in  his  ear,  '^  Keep  a  good  heart,  keep  a  good 

Isttt ;"  and  the  very  ringing  of  the  voices  around  us  falling  on 

«W  ear,  like  the  country  church  bells  to  the  happy  old  man, 

ki?e  a  voice  for  us  if  we  will  but  hear  them.     Stand  in  yonder 

folice  court,  and  listen  to  the  plaintive  tale  of  the  poor  woman 

vhose  face  has  been  beaten  out  of  shape  by  her  brutal,  because 

dnmken,  partner.     Enter  Westminster  Hall,  and  listen  to  the 

fsdosures  of  wickedness  enacted  through  the  drink  among  the 

lujg;h-born  and  the  proud.     Watch  that  group  in  the  private 

ofice  of  the  large  banking  concern ;  there  aie  the  partners,  and 

fte  manager,  and  a  much  younger  man  than  either  of  them. 

IFIiat  a  confession  of  guilt  the  young  man  pours  into  their  ears ! 

us  de&lcations  have  been  detected,  and  now  he  details  his 
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downward  course— neglect  of  religion,  the  concert  hall,  H 
wine  room,  and  the  drink.  It  is  the  old,  old  story.  His  pro 
pects  in  life  are  blasted,  and  respect  for  broken-hearted  paren 
alone  saves  the  partners  from  consigning  him  to  a  felon's  fat 
We  hear  important  facts,  let  us  use  them. 

What  we  read,  of  time  wasted  through  drink — of  monc 
squandered  through  drink— of  grain  destroyed  in  making  drir 
— of  miseries  occasioned  through  using  drink — of  crime  cod 
mitted  to  obtain  drink,  or  when  under  its  influence— of  peril  1 
life  and  property  on  sea  and  ashore  through  the  drink— < 
poor-houses  filled  by  the  drink^-of  churches,  chapels,  and  schoo 
emptied  by  the  drink — of  seventeen  out  of  twenty  lunatics  ma< 
so  by  drink — of  the  many  diseases  occasioned,  or  their  virulew 
increased  by  the  drink — and  when  we  add  to  this  (and  muc 
more  might  be  said)  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  drinks  fi 
which  all  this  suffering  and  calamity  is  endured,  what  can  1 
said  in  favour  of  the  common  sense  of  those  who  disregard  tl 
facts  they  may  read,  hear,  see,  and  know,  on  the  other  side  < 
the  question  ? 

We  have  the  facts  of  both  sides  to  read  and  use ;  and  if  tl 
mischievous  character  of  the  drink  is  pourtrayed  in  sad  ai 
revolting  colours,  the  results  flowing  from  the  adoption  of  tei 
perance  principles  are  unquestionably  cheering  and  glorioD 
seeming  the  brighter,  if  that  were  possible,  because  of  the  o 
posing  gloom.  Let  us  go  on,  then,  appealing  to  the  facts  whi' 
are  relevant  to  our  movement,  and  using  them  with  all  t^ 
assiduity  and  power  we  can  command,  and  we  shall  still  fii 
them  mighty  in  their  influence  for  good,  leading  thousands 
the  adoption  of  that  pledge,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
still  as  powerful  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  in  pi 
serving  the  young,  and  redeeming  the  old  from  the  blighti 
influences  of  intoxicating  drinks. 


THE  GREAT  SCOTTISH  PBEACHEB. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCREE. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  is  confessedly  the  m< 
illustrious  preacher  of  his  age.  Here  he  is :  let  us  study  hi 
Seated  in  a  beautiful  metropolitan  church,  we  see  around  us  t 
thousand  well-dressed  persons,  and  mingled  with  them  may 
counted  about  a  hundred  ministers.  In  the  carved  pulpit  stai 
Dr.  Guthrie.  He  is  tall,  venera\iVe,  ^li^  ^^^T-^o^aessed.  Lc 
grejr  locks  fall  from  his  fine  l)Toad  \^tii^\&^.    K  ^2».^^\q\i&  lc 


head  indicates  benevolence,  thought,  and  power.     No  novice— • 

aotrifler  is  before  us.     This  man  knows  what  work  is.     He  has 

wided  through  the  floods  of  sorrow.     He  is  as  familiar  with  life 

16  with  learning.     The   ragged  child,  the  fallen  woman,  the 

Uoated  drunkard,  the  hunted  criminal,  have  found  in  him  a 

I  nnn  Mend  and  loving  teacher.     Both  humour  and  piety  dwell 

[hhis  soul,  and  war  not  with  each  other.     He  knows  when  to 

feole  and  when  to  praj.     There  is  ^*  a  time  to  weep  and  a  time 

kkngh,"  and  Dr.  Guthrie  contrives  to  do  both  with  perfect 

Msistencj.     Homely  and  sublime  words  alike  resemble  music 

liien  spoken  by  him.     He  can  play  at  golf,  sail  a  boat,  write  a 

hok,  preach  a  sermon,  play  with  a  child,  argue  with  a  philoso- 

||kr,  address  a  temperance  meeting,  or  seek  for  a  ragged  child 

III  a  dirty  garret,  and  do  it  all  with  skill,  and  grace,  and  zeal. 

I  bis  a  man  ''thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work." 

Ibten  to  him  !     How  impressively  he  speaks !     Florid  periods, 

liitdies  of  holy  song,  familiar  illustrations,  grand  bursts  of  elo- 

'tMDoey  sketches  of  character,  brief  appeals,  daring  denunciations 

tf popular  sins,  humorous  anecdotes,  pathetic  consolation,  and 

iveible  proclamations  of  inspired  truths  flow  from  his  lips.     He 

freaches  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  yet  you  weary  not.     His 

ttiDoa  is  a  prose  poem,  and  when  it  is  delivered  you  sigh  with 

ifret,  and  wish  the  ''old  man  eloquent"  would  resume  hia 

•wondrous  tale." 


POETRY, 

THE  MAY-FLY. 

Little  May-fly, 

The  sun 's  in  the  sky, 
The  dew 's  upon  the  flower, 

The  thrifty  bee 

Hums  in  the  tree, 
And  the  bird  sings  in  the  bower. 

Little  May*fly, 
Both  you  and  I 
Should  bless  the  God  of  heaven, 
By  whom  the  flower, 
The  sun  and  the  bower, 
For  our  delight  were  given. 
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THE  BLIND  BOY  AT  PLAY. 

The  blind  boy  's  been  at  play,  mother, 

The  merry  games  we  had ; 
We  led  him  on  his  way,  mother, 

And  every  step  was  glad ; 
But  when  we  found  a  starry  flower, 

Apd  praised  its  varied  hue, 
A  tear  came  trembling  down  his  cheek, 

Just  like  a  drop  of  dew. 

We  took  him  to  the  mill,  mother. 

Where  falling  waters  made 
A  rainbow  o*er  the  hills,  mother. 

As  golden  sun-rays  play'd : 
But  when  we  shouted  at  the  scene, 

And  haird  the  clear,  blue  sky. 
He  stood  quite  still  upon  the  bank, 

And  breathed  a  long,  long  sigh. 

We  ask'd  him  why  he  wept,  mother. 

Whene'er  we  found  the  spots 
Where  periwinkles  crept,  mother. 

O'er  wild  forget-me-nots. 
**  Ah  me !''  he  said,  while  tears  ran  down 

As  fast  as  summer  showers — 
"  It  is  because  I  cannot  see 

The  sunshine  and  the  flowers." 

Oh  I  that  poor  sightless  boy,  mother. 

He  taught  me  that  I  'm  blest ; 
For  I  can  look  with  joy,  mother. 

On  all  I  love  the  best ; 
And  when  I  see  the  dancing  stream. 

And  daisies  red  and  white, 
I  kneel  upon  the  meadow-sod. 

And  thank  my  God  for  sight. 


Eliga  Coi 


VILLAGE  SKETCHES,  No.  1. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  C.  WHITEHEAD.  M.A. 
WINTER  EVENINGS. 

A  country  village  as  drawn  from  imagination  by  a  poet,  and  a 
village  as  it  exists  in  real  life>  are  two  very  different  places.     So 
discovered  from  living  in  a  real  oouuvt^  VAVai^*^  ^ox  ^  <^Tv^\\^t^Vc 
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^wj  hk,  daring  the  last  ten  years  of  which  I  hare  been  the  clergyman 
oftfae  one  in  which  I  now  reside. 

Tbe  village  which  is  the  centre  of  my  present  parish  consists  of  a  pretty 
doster  of  cottages,  with  the  usual  thatched  roof,  and  surrounded  by  tall 
(b  trees.  In  the  day  time,  when  the  men  and  boys  are  absent  at  work, 
lid  tbe  children  at  school,  when  nothing  is  stirring  but  the  smoke  from 
ieehimneys,  and  nothing  heard  but  the  sounds  one  reads  of  in  a  pastoral, 
Ifissing  travelher  might  people  it  in  his  fancy  according  to  the  poet*s 
hun.  But  of  a  winter*s  night,  especially  when  the  -moon  is  bright, 
tA  tbe  Corydons  take  to  rough  sports  in  the  open  street  (as  it  is  called) 
hwould  hear  most  nnpoetical  sounds^  and  see  roost  unpoetical  behaviour. 
)i&ctthe  exceeding  roughness  and  rudeness  of  the  male  population  of  a 
4iige,  between  the  ages  of  about  fourteen  and  two  or  three  and  twenty, 
R«  well-known  subject  of  complaint  amongst  all  who  are  interested  in 
to  rami  districts.  They  are  in  general  thorough  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
ftegr  are  too  old  for  home  restraint  and  discipline,  which  ceases  (what 
teof  it  is  practised  at  all)  with  the  labouring  classes  at  a  very  early  age. 
1^]r leave  school  at  about  eight,  and  their  mental  faculties  are  therefore 
iKy  DDcultiyated ;  and  having  a  certain  amount  of  strength  and  animal 
spirits  left  to  expend  when  they  come  home  at  night  from  work,  they 
*lber  go  to  the  public  house  and  become  more  or  less  sots,  or  at  the  best 
ti^ooisy  and  mischievous  from  sheer  want  of  something  to  do. 

lo  summer  time  this  amount  of  extra  steam  requiring  to  be  let  off  is 
^mischevious,  because  it  finds  proper  safety-valves  in  the  cricket-field 
1^  in  the  allotment  grounds:  but  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  difference 
wween  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  boys  of  various  ages,  from  about 
l»elve  or  fourteen  upwards,  cheerily  and  healthily  employed  in  lawful 
Roes  by  daylight,  with  their  elders  and  friends  from  time  to  time  look- 
Agon,  and  the  same  number  ivandering  about  by  dark  in  gangs,  like  the 
Mohawks  of  the  "Spectator's"  times  in  the  unlit  streets  of  London. 
The  clergyman  therefore  of  a  country  village  has  the  question  repeat- 
rily  forced  home  upon  his  mind,  "  What  can  I  do  for  and  with  these 
^ows  to  make  them  less  a  nuisance  to  their  neighbours,  and  to  do  them 
tliltlegood?" 

In  the  ten  years  that  I  have  been  here,  this  question  has  again  and 
^ain  occurred  to  me,  not  without  setting  me  upon  making  attempts  in 
d  the  usual  directions.  Of  course  during  all  that  time  I  have  had  a 
^t  school,  but  with  no  other  result  than  that  of  getting  a  few  steady 
^  to  attend,  who  for  the  most  part  fell  off  as  they  learned  to  write — the 
*e  thing  which  country  boys  and  girls  are  always  anxious  to  learn.  I 
ii^Tealso  for  several  seasons  had  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  differ^ 
^friends  on  pleasant  subjects ;  but  although  the  audiences  were  large, 
N  the  lectures  listened  to  with  interest,  still  this  did  not  seem  to  have 
•y  perceptible  bearing  upon  the  special  **  rough  lot."  It  did  not  suf- 
^'Qently  occupy  their  time. 

I  determined  last  September,  at  the  begining  of  a  new  winter  campaign, 
■^try  a  different  plan,  and  to  establish  ** A  Free  and  Easy  Night  CluhV 
i  writtea  aoi/ce  tras pasted  against  tbe  bam  wall  in  tbe  centre  o£  l\ie 
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village,  which  performs  the  useful  part  of  a  public  advertiser,  to  the  M 
lowing  effect : — <*  A  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  School-rooDi,  on  Thursday 
evening,  September  22ndy  at  7.30,  to  talk  about  opening  the  School-rooa 
for  the  convenience  of  the  people  in  the  village  during  the  winter  mootlB. 
The  attendance  of  men  and  boys  is  requested/' 

Having  explained  my  views  to  two  or  three  Of  the  leaders  amoog  tkt 
young  men,  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  meeting,  of  the  very  sorttlirt 
I  most  wanted.  There  were  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  present,  wheo  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  saying,  that  as  the  School-room  was  built  soWj 
for  the  benefit  of  the  village,  and  not  for  my  convenience,  1  considered 
myself  as  the  trustee  of  the  building  for  their  advantage,  and  that  duriif 
the  winter  I  would  hand  over  to  them  the  room  for  as  many  nights  (fem) 
in  the  week  as  it  would  not  be  required  for  public  purposes;  the  soil 
restrictions  I  should  place  upon  them  being,  that  they  should  not  injoii 
the  property  nor  use  it  for  such  purposes  as  I  should  disapprove,  i 
looked  to  them  to  be  the  preservers  of  order  and  of  the  public  propertf'. 
I  offered  to  find  firing  and  lights.  The  wages  of  our  labourers  aresmafl, 
and  therefore  I  felt  it  would  be  unwise  to  charge  any  price— at  any  nil 
in  the  first  instance — before  a  taste  for  the  article  had  b<*en  created. 

Whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  free  and  easy  appearance  of  the  whoii 
thing,  and  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  constraint  over  them  or  not,  I  Ofr 
not  say,  but  the  proposal  was  evidently  relished  from  the  first  moment 
I  rather  think  tbat  it  was  this  absence  of  the  <<  driving  system'*  whidi 
made  it  take. 

*'  I  hear,  sir,''  said  an  old  man  of  the  old  school  a  day  or  two  afte^ 
wards ;  **  1  hear,  sir,  tliat  the  boys  are  to  do  what  they  like  in  the  school 
these  winter  evenings." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  haven't  they  been  doing  what  they  like  for  the« 
many  years  outside  the  school-room  ?  and  isn  't  it  worth  while  for  onci 
in  a  way  to  try  what  they  will  do  inside  it?  Who  knows  but  they  iMf 
be  quieter  and  better  behaved  ? " 

"  I  don  't  understand  it,  sir.     I  don 't  understand  it  at  all.'' 

But  the  boys  did  understand  it.  We  have  just  closed  the  room  for  the 
present  season,  having  had,  through  twenty-four  weeks,  an  average  flf 
twenty-four  present  a  nigh(  for  the  two  hours  during  which  the  room  hai 
been  open.  Numerically,  the  success  has  been  greater  than  I  expeclei> 
In  talking  over  the  plan^  when  the  room  was  first  opened  for  this  purpoMt 
with  a  friend  and  fellow-worker  in  schemes  of  this  nature,  we  agreed  it 
thinking  that  an  average  of  ten  or  twelve  through  the  season  might  bl 
considered  a  fair  success. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  country  villages  and  the  extreme  difficuH* 
of  *'  getting  the  people  in  ihem  out  of  their  old  ways ''  (es|>ecially  that  mov 
unmanageable  part  of  the  community  for  whose  benefit  admost  exclusivel; 
this  Night  Club  was  instituted),  our  success  may  seem  no  great  tbifl| 
after  all;  but  I  have  learned  not  to  despise  Ihe  day  of  small  tilings,  an 
to  believe  that  some  of  the  most  lasting  influences  are  those  that  begi 
slowly  and  quietly,  and  proceed  without  fuss  or  noise,  working  no  fasti 
or  farther  than  the  leavening  spirit  can  reach,  but  working  therefore  wit 
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te  is  in  them.  Tttereibre  it  was  not  for  the  numerical  success  of  our 
fittle  Tillage  Night  Club  that  I  was  chiefly  anxious.  To  find  even  eight 
•  teobojsoryoung  men  who,  night  after  night,  during  the  long  winter 
moings,  would  lift  themselves  so  far  above  the  habits  of  their  class  as 
liRid  in  the  village  school-room,  to  play  a  quiet  game,  or  even  to  sit 
the  6re  and  talk,  would  be  to  sow  a  seed  that  mutt  bear  fruit  in 
leliiiie. 

Bat  the  success  (snch  as  it  has  been)  of  our  Night  Club,  I  attribute  to 

•BCMisc chiefly,  and  that  is  the  absence  of  the  authoratative  element,   '*  The 

were  to  do  what  they  liked ; "  and  so,  being  troublesome  at  once  lost 

Wfits  Kst.    They  came  themselves  to  my  house  for  the  keys  of  the 

m,  opened  the  room,  lit  the  candles,  and  the  fire  (when  it  hap- 

fMdtobeoot),  got  out  from  the  cupboards  all  the  means  of  entertain- 

^te  provided  for  them,  and   at  the  regular  time  closed  the  school, 

•Rfbfly  putting  by  all  the  things. 

'  Itttended  the  greater  part  of  the  nights  during  the  winter;  but  I 
tMedfts  one  if  them,  I  looked  upon  the  room  as  theirs  for  the  time 
If  a  little  roughness  went  on  I  took  no  notice  of  it.  I  do  tiot 
I  spoke  three  times  during  the  six  months  by  way  of  exercising 
^■i%htest  authority.  My  province  was  to  watch  carefully  the  bent 
N  inclination  of  their  mind,  and  merely  to  provide  what  would  naturally 
Mcasilykeep  them  quiet  and  interest  them.  And  this  was  a  point 
^  which  I  must  confi'ss  that  I  was  at  first  somewhat  in  doubt. 
About  four  or  five  years  ago  I  started  a  nearly  similar  institution :  but 
vfefl almost  still-bom.  I  then  found  candles,  firing,  books,  and  news- 
kpos,  and  charged  one  penny  a  week  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  lighting, 
k(or  rather  to  go  towards  them) ;  but  there  was  a  very  small  attendance 
Vtfndy  men,  and  in  about  a  fortnight,  after  a  rough  night  or  two,  even 
iky  ceased  to  come.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  quiet  steady  married  men 
!k(one  vrants  to  get,  di awing  them  out  of  their  homes,  but  the  rough 
cibws  who  will  not  stop  at  home.  So  I  had  to  find  out  what  would 
lie  with  thera,  that  my  position  as  their  minister  would  allow  me  to 
iDdion.  I  was  quite  prepared  to  let  down  the  longest  ladder  of  jnnc- 
Idd  between  us  that  my  conscience  would  permit.  I  therefore  intro- 
iaoed  into  the  club-room,  beside  two  daily  penny  papers,  and  other 
■pen  and  publications,  various  games,  viz.,  dominoes,  draughts,  shep- 
lad't  chess,  and  regular  chess.  I  say  I  was  in  doubt  when  I  first 
Cgm as  to  what  would  interest  them;  and  very  much  suprised  have  I 
to  find  that  though  each  of  the  other  games  has  had  its  friends  from 
to  time,  the  favourite  pre-eminently  has  been  chess.  At  first  they 
somewhat  awkward  at  it,  knocking  down  the  pieces  continually  with 
kir  hands ;  but  now,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  they  not  only  play  neatly 
■d  lit  quietly  for  an  hour  over  a  game,  but  are  quite  expert  players. 
We  have  three  sets  of  chessmen,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  ever 
nnone  of  them  not  in  use;  and  if  I  could  have  afforded  to  double  the 
Bniber  of  sets,  I  think  the/  ^ould  seldom  have  been  unoccupied,  Xx 
lin^  hang  Mnxious  to  study  economy,  I  bought  a  set  of  very  neat  wooden 
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chessmen.  The  two  other  sets  were  bone,  and  coloured  red  and  whiMk 
but  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  the  wooden  chessmen  were  never  umi 
I  suspected  why,  and  had  ihem  exchanged  for  a  bone  set,  coloured  mi 
and  white.  These,  from  the  first  night  they  were  brought  in,  weK  nem 
out  oftise. 

Of  the  tweuly,  thirty,  or  even  forty,  who  would  sometimes  be  io  4|i 
room  together,  they  generally  all  found  some  employment ;  someplsyW 
games,  some  looked  on  very  much  interested  when  a  aharply-contei||f 
game  of  chess  was  being  played,  while  some  few  came  for  the  purpoNof 
seeing  the  news,  as  regularly  as  a  half-pay  officer  in  aoountry  town  mvfU 
WQuld  look  into  the  subscription  news-room.  The  only  times  whentbp 
seemed  any  danger  of  the  natural  roughness  coming  out  were  wbeo  tlnf 
were  seated,  a  number  of  them  together,  round  the  fire  doing  notiumi 
The  great  object,  therefore,  was  to  give  them  all  something  to  occvpf 
them ;  and  this  was  accomplished  by  the  providing  of  various  games,  lOil 
of  a  very  simple  description.  Even  grown-up  men  were  much  iqtettilri 
by  puzzles  such  as  children  put  together;  and  I  have  seen  sii  oc  cjglrt 
(two  or  three  of  them  being  men)  employed  for  upwards  of  an  hoar  ii 
arranging  the  various  pieces.  At  different  times  they  havt  had  foqr 
such  puzzles.  At  the  close  of  the  season  the  only  thing  missing  is  QM 
piece  belonging  to  one  of  the  sets  of  chessmen.'  In  arranging  the  roov 
from  the  first  for  their  accommodation,  I  carried  out  the  principle  of  IB 
ordinary  club-room,  and  put  three  or  four  small  tables  in  different  pvtt 
of  the  room,  round  which  separate  groups  might  form. 

For  a  certain  time  a  singing  class,  conducted  by  themselves,  floorisiicd, 
and  was  popular.     Also  in  one  part  of  the  school-room,  which  duriig 
class  time  was  portioned  off  by  a  curtain,  the  ordinary  night-school  wsi 
conducted  for  three  nights  out  of  the  four;  and  on  the  fourth,  myself  * 
the  same  friend  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded,  occasionally  gave  ^  lectme 
on  some  easy  and  ^miliar  subject.    The  most  popular  lectures  perhapi 
of  the  season  were  on  **  Ilats.'*    The  subject  was  of  such  importance  thit 
it  could  only  be  done  justice  to  in  two  lectures.    The  character  oft 
*'  Free  and  Easy  **  was  maintained  throughout,  and  the  audience  was  is* 
vited  to  ask  questions  during  the  lectures,  or  to  tender  iuformiatioD*    All 
was  a  theorist  in  the  matter  of  rats,  and  my  audience  consisted  Qffanpers* 
men  and  boys,  who  had  considerable  practical  acquaintance  with  the9« 
I  was  obliged  to  be  careful  how  I  got  up  my  subject.    The  only  thing  I 
was  really  afraid  of  was  that  (the  subject  bemg  known  beforehand)  a  pio* 
fessional   rat-catcher  might  have  been  introduced  as  a  friend  of  sootf 
member  of  our  ^*  Free  and  Easy,"  when  I  should  have  been  an  impudeQt 
man  if  I  had  not  felt  abashed  iu  the  presence  of  such  superior  knowledge* 
Perhaps  I  should  have  been  buoyed  up  by  the  feeling  that  knowledge 
ever  makes  more  allowance  than  ignorance,  knowing  that  it  can  afibrd  t£ 
do  so.     But  the  dreaded  savant  never  came — to  my  relief. 

Nor  did  we  in  the  course  of  the  winter  entirely  neglect  a  little  attentlQC 
to  other  subjects.  A  kind  scientiBc  friend  lent  us  an  excellent  telescope 
and  on  a  clear  night  we  occasionally  had  a  look  at  the  moon,  and  A 
Jupiter  with  his  satellites,  and  also  at  Saturn  and  Venus.    A  lectpre  o* 
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is  teifenfy  bodns  bdongiog  to  our  own  system,  simply  stating  the 
■B  teHEea*  distances,  and  sixes,  and  some  few  well-known  facts,  was 
Im  pleasantly  illustiated. 

lb  this  way  then  our  boys  *^  did  what  they  liked  *'  all  through  the  win* 
fero^ts:  not  the  slightest  constraint  was  put  upon  them  ;  they  came  or 
^ped  away,  read,  played,  or  sat  still  and  did  nothing,  just  as  they 
But  what  tliey  did  like  was  to  leave  the  village  quiet  and  peace- 
;  so  oaach  sq,  that  the  policeman  who  has  been  for  years  on  our  beat, 
walked  up  to  me,  and  said,  '*  My  work  is  gone,  sir.  I  don 't 
why  it  is,  but  there  is  wonderful  quietness  and  peace/'  What  they 
like  to  do  was,  to  attend  tlie  night  school  in  twice  the  numbers  they 
ever  attended  it  before,  to  sit  as  orderly  as  any  gentlemen  for  two 
a  night  (without  one  oath  or  bad  word  that  I  or  others  have  heard 
)|lttttiake),  to  attend  the  lectures,  to  play  at  chess  and  other  games,  to 
|!(kfaie  a  little,  and  to  make  every  inhabitant  of  the  village  say,  *'  There 
ffjierwas  a  better  thing  for  our  village  than  the  Night  Club/'  That  is 
ijribttWlieD  left  to  their  liking,  and  gently  and  unobtrusively  helped,  our 
49ige  boys  did  like  to  do. 

yLet  me,  however,  do  my  old  friend  the  objector  justice.  He  is  a 
MMoch  supporter  of  all  that  he  thinks  right  and  good.  A  great  deal  of 
fpiet  shrewd  sense  he  has  behind  those  arched  eyebrows  of  his,  and  like 
ifcirand  impartial  man,  as  he  really  is,  he  has  looked  in  upon  us  occa- 
Atoally  to  see  how  were  '*  getting  on/'  His  own  entertainment  at  the 
•Ree  and  Easy  "  has  been  to  read  the  day's  paper,  and  *'  Stanley's  Sinai 
%d  Palestine,*'  which  I  brought  to  the  school-room  for  his  especial 
iMefit.  Also  he  was  a  steady  attendant  at  the  lectures. 
*  One  question  caused  me  a  little  perplexity ;  and  that  was  the  advisa- 
IJE^  of  allowing  '* Smoking'*  in  our  Night  Club.  I  came  to  the 
Widasion,  after  much  reflection,  to  trust  boldly  to  the  principle  to  which 
find  committed  myself,  and  leave  it  to  the  lads  themselves.  The  result 
^ttified  my  confidence.  Now  and  then  at  distant  intervals  a  pipe  would 
Ife  lit  and  smoked;  but  these  exceptions  were  very  rare.  A  double 
Inefit  was  thereby  gained.  The  exceptions  showed  the  thorough  freedom 
4bwed.  The  abstinence  from  what  with  most  of  them  is  a  regular  indul- 
fUetf  both  showed  and  exercised  self-restraipt  of  the  most  wholesome 
MmL  that  caused  by  a  voluntary  and  respectful  deference  to  the  feelings 

«f  others. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter,  now  and  then  a  pleasant  and  general  chat 
tfQie  on  points  touching  closely  on  the  labourer's  character  and  habits — 
pwb  as  smoking — beer-drinking — penny  banks,  &c.;  and  I  felt,  when 
Mngonabench  by  their  side,  and  hearing  their  free  and  unfettered 
tftpiessions,  that  they  were  got  nearer  to  in  that  way,  as  touching  these 
pBints,  than  could  have  been  effected  by  any  other  means.  Man  was 
Ipeaking  to  man,  and  friend  taking  counsel  with  friend. 
'  The  writer  of  this  little  account  of  a  village  Night  Club  makes  no  prer 
IMon  to  any  discovery.  He  has  only  done  one  winter  what  he  has 
ttled  to  do  for  nine  winters  before  it,  and  he  might  fail  the  uex\,  &\\ou\^ 
l^lmtogee  ii,  evea  in  the  same  seheme.    But  he  seems  to  have  ^oX  ^ 
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further  insight  into  one  truth-^which  he  has  been  slowly,  too  slo^ 
earning  for  years  pSLst-^viz.,  that  influence  over  the  hunian  heart 
pendsfar  more  upon  sympathy  than  upon  the  exercise  of  authority, 
that  the  teacher  has  himself  much  to  learn  patiently  and  humbly  < 
from  the  rudest  of  those  whom  he  would  teach. 

AIDS  TO  LECTUBEBS. 
Wages  op  Factory  Operatives. — ^I  hold  in  my  hand  a  v 
remarkable  book,  called  "Workmen's  Earnings,  Strikes, 
Savings,"  by  Samuel  Smiles ;  and  in  page  32  of  that  work  tl 
are  the  following  observations  : — "  When  these  circtimstai 
are  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  found  what  otherwise  wc 
have  been  thought  incredible,  that  the  families  of  factory  op( 
tives  in  Lancashire  are  at  present  earning  higher  incomes  tl 
many  of  the  professional  classes  of  England,  higher  than 
average  of  country  surgeons,  higher  than  the  average  of 
clergy  of  all  denominations,  much  higher  than  the  teachOTi 
the  rising  generation."  On  page  26  he  says — "From  i 
statement  it  appears  that  plate  rollers "  (they  are  people  ^ 
work  on  iron,  of  which  I  know  something,)  "  are  liable  to  e 
a  rate  of  daily  pay  equal  to  that  of  a  lieut.-col.  in  Her  Majes 
Foot  Guards ;  singlers  equal  to  that  of  majors  of  foot ;  and  i 
nace  men  equal  to  that  of  lieutenants  and  adjutants."  ^ 
but  then  think  of — I  won't  say  a  lieut.-col.  in  the  Guards, 
cause  he  may  have  other  means  of  subsistence,  but  the  hoos 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  merchants  in  the  city  of  London, 
compare  that  house  with  the  house  of  the  naan  who  earns  tl 
wages.  How  is  the  life  of  a  man  in  the  North  passed  ^ 
earns  wages  of  that  high  character  ?  He  gets  up  in  the  morr 
and  goes  to  work.  He  comes  home^  and  the  first  thing 
usually  does  is  to  swear  at  his  wife.  Perhaps  he  beats  his  c 
dren,  and  then  he  caresses  his  dog.  His  whole  life  is  passe 
mere  sensual  enjoyments — getting  drunk  is  his  chief  busii 
in  life,  and  when  he  has  got  drunk  his  next  business  is  to 
sober.  Now,  that  is  that  man's  life,  and  I  ask  you  to  comj 
that  life  with  the  life  of  an  educated  man.  He  has  done 
duty.  He  has  worked  out  that  which  will  maintain  himself 
family,  and  then  he  turns  to  a  book.  What  I  want  is,  to  n 
the  working-man  capable  of  enjoying  the  great  blessings  wl 
nature  affords,  instead  of  seeking  oblivion,  as  he  now  doee 
the  pot-house.  Supposing  that  man  to  be  endowed  with 
capacity  for  learning,  let  him  take  one  of  the  inspired  b 
which  should  be  found  on  every  man's  table,  and  let  him 
out  ofhia  window,  and  he  wonVd  »^©  \K\ii^^  ^\3cvOdl  ^xi  xssftii 
ted  man  could  not  see. — J.  A.  Boebiujh^  Esq.  M.P, 
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IHlfALS  OF  THE  BAND  OF  HOPE  UNION. 

AHHUAL  MZMBEBS*  MEETIHa. 
lie  Aonaal  Members'  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  Evening,  Feb. 
IMIi,  in  the  large  room  of  Shirley's  Temperance  Hotel,  37,  Queen 
Jfttre,  tiloomsbury.  The  friends  having  taken  tea  at  Six  o'clock,  the 
|Moeedii^s  of  the  evening  were  commenced  by  singing  and  [)rayer,  after 
ifintbe  absence  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Saunders,  Mr.  W.  J.  iJaynes  was 
upon  to  preside,  who  requested  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  the  hon- 
lecrttary,  to  read  the  report,  which  gave  a  very  encouraging  retrospect 
year  1861.  From  the  report,  it  appeared  that  the  various  under- 
of  the  Union  had  been  marked  with  very  considerable  prosperity. 
£xeter  Hall  Meeting  was  a  great  success,  as  was  also  the  lecture  given 
^,  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  on  the  "  Gorilla,  and  the 
Ifeid he  Inhabits.*'  During  the  year.  Model  Meetings  had  been  held,  with 
wiotemidn  of  improving  the  modus  operandi  of  societies.  These  efforts 
Mbeeo  of  much  service.  The  Dissolving  Views  had  been  of  essential 
tiie  to  the  movement.     During  the  year  there  had  been  149  exhibitions 

''-Jiuch  success  had  continued  to  attend  the  publishing  department. 
IMXK)  Pledge  Cards  had  been  sold,  and  25,000  of  the  Melody  and 
Kldtation  Books.  The  agents  had  been  pursuing  their  useful  and  accept- 
lUl  labours ;  they  had  made  600  visits  during  the  year,  and  nearly  every 
pat  of  England  had  been  visited.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  S.  Shirley,  being 
iiifafiil  to  retire  from  his  position  as  Secretary,  the  Rev.  G.  VV.  M*Cree 
bd  kindly  consented  to  become  the  Hon.  Sec.  for  the  present.  The 
Ehmmittee  had  felt  it  both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  cordially  acknowledge 
ligreat  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Shirley.  It  was  stated,  that  in  order 
li enable  the  Committee  to  extend  their  operation^,  Samuel  Morley,  Esq., 
U  promised  £50.  per  annum  for  two  years,  in  addition  to  his  subscrip- 
in  of  £21. y  and  the  zealous  Treasurer  £10.  10s.  for  the  same  period. 
Altogether  the  report  was  most  satisfactory.  The  balance  sheet  showed 
penditare  of  £729.  6s.  Oj^d  ,  and  receipts,  £679.  2s.  l^d.,  leaving  a 
due  to  the  Treasurer,  of  £50.  4s.  5d.  It  was  stated,  however, 
fttttbe  Dissolving  Views  had  been  very  successful  since  Christmas,  and 
•oald  place  tbe  Union  in  a  pretty  satisfactory  position  with  the  Treasurer. 
•  Mr.  W.  West  moved  tbe  adoption  of  the  report,  and  in  a  pleasant 
ifftofay  referred  to  the  necessity  for  increased  support,  to  enable  the 
OlHDaiittee  to  engage  the  services  of  an  additional  agent. 

lir.  Francis  Wills,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  gave  a  most  cheering 
•Mont  of  the  work  which  was  going  on  in  Clerkenwell,  under  the 
lK{Hce8  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Maguire. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

J.  K.  Saunders,  Esq.,  having  arrived,  took;the  presidency  of  the  meeting, 
4id  stated  that  he  much  regretted  having  been  prevented  being  present 
Mv,  and'that  be  should  have  to  ask  their  indulgence  for  his  leaving 
•riy.    He  considered  the  Band  of  Hope  movement  to  be  of  itnmeu^ 
mptrtanoe^  inasmuob  aa  it  aimed  at  forming  the  minds  of  the  cViMtWi 
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aright,  before  deep-seated  prejudices  possessed  them.  Science  and  pk 
losophy  had  made  great  advances  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  he  st* 
no  reason  why,  with  the  many  good  influences  which  were  at  work  wM 
our  children,  the  moral  and  religious  should  not  advance  to  as  giiHl 
degree  in  the  next  fifty  years. 

Mr.  W.  Ludbrook  moved  the  resolution  electmg  the  officers  .ferl^ 
ensuing  year,  and  in  so  doing,  contrasted  the  first  annual  meeting  of  4l 
Union,  with  its  report,  with  the  meeting  which  they  were  thenpresenttf 
and  the  report  they  had  heard,  showing  the  advance  the  Union  IW 
made,  and  the  large  amount  of  work  performed  by  its  agency.  Hett 
sure  that  a  large  share  of  the  progress  which  the  temperance  moveiMi^ 
had  made  during  the  past  few  years,  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to^^tH 
diligence  and  discretion  of  the  gentlemen  forming  the  Committee.  M 
had,  therefore,  much  pleasure  in  moving  the  resolution.  vi 

Mr.  F.  F.  Williams,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  hoped  that  the 
mittee,  during  the  ensuing  year,  would  give  even  increased  attenti 
the  formation  of  Bands  of  Hope  in  connection  with  Sunday  Schools. 

Mr.  Farrell,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said  he  thought  that 
good  might  be  done  by  the  Committee  of  the  Union  inviting  theteai 
of  two  or  three  neighbouring  schools  to  a  social  meeting,  and  in  a | 
cious  manner  bringing  the  importance  of  the  Band  of  Hope  morenNljl 
before  them.  ^ 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  W.  J.  Haynes  resumed  tbecM 

Mr.  Evans  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  baH 
kind  enough  to  act  as  honorary  deputations.  This  was  seconded  bf 
Mr.  John  Roberts.  il 

Messrs.  C.  G.  Robson  and  Starling  returned  thanks.  0 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  officers  and  committee  who  M 
served  during  1861,  to  which  Messrs.  Shirley  and  Dunn  nesponded.  •  fi 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  respMJ 
tively  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  M^Cree  haying  made  a  few  remarii^ 
the  meeting  closed  about  ten  o*clock,  the  doi^logy  having  been  sung. .  -^ 

Ri;v.  John  Guthrie,  A.M.— A  tea  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesdaf 
evening  last,  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  John  Guthrie,  A.M.,  on  the  oocasiH 
of  his  departure  for  London,  where  he  is  about  to  enter  on  his  duties^ 
minister  of  Albany  Street  Church,  in  connection  with  the  Congiegattoili 
Union  of  England  and  Wales.  The  meeting  was  singularly  pleasantm^ 
harmonious.  It  must  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Guthriti||( 
find  that  clergymen  of  almost  every  religious  denomination  in  GlsAgoi 
were  there,  and  that  others,  who  found  it  impossible  to  be  present*  I|M 
written,  to  testify  their  admiration  and  personal  affection  for  a  man  whfi 
eminent  piety,  and  overflowing  Christian  love,  had  trinmphed  ow  ill 
denominational  differences,  and  whose  unwearied  efforts  in  the  oausQXll 
Temperance,  ever  since  it  beaame  a  movement  in  this  country,  had  fW 
him  the  respect  of  all  true  Temperance  men.  It  is  impossible  but  thi 
we  should  deeply  regret  the  removal  of  such  a  man  from  amongst  Ml 
But  what  is  a  loss  to  the  moveiaent  m  Scotland  will  he  a  gain  to-Ai 
moremeDt  in  England ;  and  Sftr.  QvtlVim^a  :^v«iasi«»  aafti^Vt^omsi  ^ 
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vH  go  fiur  to  preserve  and  increase  the  harmony  that  should  subsist 
kiPKD  the  different  divisions  of  the  temperance  host.    We  therefore 
Myhope  that  the  removal  of  Mr.  Guthrie  to  London  will  be,  upon  the 
Me,  a  decided  advantage  to  the  temperance  cause.     We  are  sure  that 
readers,  vrho  knew  him  so  well  through  the  columns  of  the  Weekiu 
I Jbifl/,  will  join  with  us  in  our  heart-felt  desire  for  Mr.  Guthrie's  suc- 
ip  England ;  and  perhaps  the  best  wish  we  can  express  is,  that  he 
make  to  himself  as  many  and  as  true  friends  there  as  he  leaves 
bim  here. — League  JoumaL 
(FnsBUBT  Chapel. — From  the  following  extract  from  the  South  Wales 
we  are  happy  to  learn  that  tlie  pulpit  of  Fiubbury  Chapel,  London, 
I  lery  soon  be  filled  by  an  eminent  preacher  of  the  Congregational 
from  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  and  wish  him  much  success  in  his 
sod  extensive  sphere,  upon  which  he  is  entering. — The  district  of 
iltoth  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  is  about  to  sustain  a  severe  loss.    The 
(|hr.  A.  M*Auslane,  of  Newport,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
III  pastor  of  the  late  Dr.  Fletcher's  congregation,  worshipping  at  Fins- 
jmj  Chapel,  London.      Mr.   M'Auslane   is   no   ordinary  man.     Al- 
[■Mgh  he  has  only  been  a  resident  in  this  district  for  a  shoit  time 
lb  influence  has  nevertheless  been  felt  ^  and  wide  throughout  South 
Wries.    As  a  preacher,  his  services  have  been  sought  by  every  sec- 
tion of  dissenters.      His  fervency  of  manner,  his  natural    eloquence, 
lid  his  unbounded   zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  his    Master's  work, 
Ine  established  for  him  an  enduring  name  throughout  the  country. 
Bii  labours  have  not  been  confined  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
Be  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  temperance  cause.     lie  was  amongst 
MBe  of  the  first  of  the  promoters  of  the  South  Wales  Total  Absti- 
ince  and  Prohibitive  Association,  and  he  is  at  present  the  honorary 
liaetary  of  that  important  institution.    The  members  of  the  Dock-street 
^ttdi  and  congregation,  Newport,  deeply  regret  his  departure  from  their 
Vidit.    He  is  greatly  beloved  by  all  of  them,  and  they  deplore  his  loss 
II  a  great  calamity.     In    leaving    Newport   for   the   metropolis,   Mr. 
M'Auslane's  great  aim  is  to  be  located  in  a  more  extended  sphere  of 
■efulness.    The  blessings  of  thousands  will  accompany  him  to  his  new 
Wd  of  labonr.     He  has  been  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  while  so<!> 
JMning  in  our  midst,  and  we  trust  that  he  may  be  made  yet  more 
ibudantly  useful  in  the  great  city. 

Baerhead. — ^'Juvenile  Abstaikers'  Union.'' — ^The  usual  fort- 
liglttly  meeting  of  this  Union  took  place  in  the  Public  Hall  on  the  evening 
if  Saturday,  the  8th  curt.  Mr.  A.  M'Lintock,  the  active  and  energetic 
President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  Cunningham,  Glasgow,  was  present, 
ttd  gave  a  stirring  address  upon  the  duty,  importance,  and  necessity  of 
doDsing  an  object  in  lifts  at  which  to  aim,  counting  the  cost,  and  then 
fineting  all  our  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view, 
Mr.  Cunningham  waa  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention  on  the  part 
if  yoang  and  old,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  at  the  close  was  vvarmly 
Wponded  to.  Mr.  J.  M'Gi^or^  Glasgow,  sung  a  number  of  temperanee 
aelodiey,    Mr.  Burns,  Gktagow,  gave  a  few  eomic  songs,  'whitVi  yi^t^ 
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received  with  roars  of  laughter ;  and  Mr.  M'Kay  told  some  Scotch  storio 
very  well,  although  we  consider  there  was  something  in  ''The  Farmer. q 
Fife"  not  very  suitable  for  the  occasion.     Mr.  Rigg  and  other  frieodi 
also  entertained  the  meeting  with  songt  &c.;  and  the  instrumental  babcf 
of  the  Thornliebank  Rifle  Volunteers,  under  its  able  instrucior,  Mr.  AleX. 
M*Lintock,  played  a  number  of  pieces  in  first-rate  style,  which  wct^ 
highly  appreciated.    The  Quadrille  Band  in  connection  with  the  Uoioi^ 
led  by  Mr.  William  M'Lintock,  gave  a  few  pieces  in  usual  excelkil 
stvle.    After  votes  of  thanks  to  the  various  performers,  the  large  audieiQ| 
dispersed,  all  seemingly  htghly  delighted  with  the  instruction  and  eDll|bL 
tainment  of  the  evening. 

Worth  I  NO. — ^The  Band  of  Hope  festival  was  held  here  on  the 
ult.,  when  about  400  children  and  adults  partook  of  tea  in  the  Mont 
Hall  After  tea,  addresses  were  given  by  several  warm  friends  of  11 
cause.  Messrs.  iiilton,  Smart,  and  Fitch,  from  Brighton,  attended  aMri 
deputation.  The  evening  was  also  enlivened  with  dissolving  views,  9af 
the  meeting  passed  away  very  pleasantly.     Mr.  Smith  presided.  ^ 

Thirsk  CiiKiSTiAN  Temperancb  ASSOCIATION. — This  associat 
conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Shrewsbury  Association,  is  formed' 
the  hope  of  arresting  in  some  degree  the  evils  of  intemperance,  whij 
have  for  many  years  done  so  much  injury  to  the  prospects,  the  bappii 
the  health,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  souls  of  many  of  our  neighl 
Its  efforts  Will  be  directed  more  particularly  to  seek  those  to  whom  strail| 
drink  is  a  snare,  and  by  kind  persuasion,  and  meeting  together  weeU|§. 
in  social  and  other  meetings,  to  converse  on  the  subject  and  seek  Dini 
assistance  to  take  and  keep  the  following  pledge : — **  I  hereby  promia 
through  Divine  help,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  driol 
as  beverages,  and  to  try  to  persuade  others  to  do  the  same."  ••' 

Peckbam  Total  Abstinence  Society. — On  Wednesday,  Jan.  29,' 4 
meeting  took  place  at  the  Boys'  British  Schoolroom,  High  Street.    TKf : 
chair  was  taken  by  E.  Broad,  Esq.,  and  on  the  platform  were  Mr.  J(Ai  = 
De  Fraine,  Thomas  Cash,  Esq.,  and  other  gentlemen.    Our  estec 
friend,  J.  F.  Hamand,  delivered  the  first  of  two  orations  upon  "  Hrit 
Bane  and  how  to  Cure  it."    The  evils  of  intemperance  were  depicted 
him  in  all  their  magnitude  and  horror,  in  a  way  seldom  surpassed, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  will  become  one  of  the  brightest  8ti|l 
of  the  temperance  world.    Twenty-one  pledges  were  taken.  -i 

LITESATUBS. 

ViUa^e  Sketches,  By  T.  0.  Whitehead,  M.A  London:  BoswoiV 
and  Harrison. — These  sketches  were  written  by  the  author  at  the  reqjed|L= 
of  a  friend,  who  wished  for  an  account  of  his  parochial  experience,  lliij 
were  subsequently  published  in  their  present  form.  They  are  remaiiuW| 
for  their  plain  comiiion-sense,  and  insight  into  the  wi^  and  thoughti  ff ' 
the  poor.  To  any  one  engaged  in  seeking  to  benefit  the  working  clasMl. 
we  strongly  recommend  this  neat  volume.  The  present  number  of  till 
Record  contains  the  first  Sketch,  and  in  future  numbers  we  will  give  forflu* 
extracts  from  Mr.  Whitehead's  book. 

Jarrolcfs  cheap  Series  of  Tructs,  Norwich  and  London. — Ch6i4>ai4 
good  tracts  are  of  the  greatest  use  to  all  persons  engaged  in  temp^nooj 
work,  and  the  tracts  before  us  are  well  adapted  to  circijdation  amongst  m 
classes.  They  are,  however,  best  adapted  to  woridng  men.  The  "  Stoff 
for  Home,"  contained  in  our  pages,  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  tinv 
oharacter.  In  preparing  a  cheiip  series  of  tracts,  liie  publishers  have  ooa^ 
ferred.  a  great  boon  on  the  temperance  public. 


J.  Bale,  Printer.  78,  Great  T\tc\At\^-«tiwX,U«n\«i>«««. 


BAND  OF  HOPE  RECORD. 


THE  CHILDfiSN  OF  THE  AGE. 

By  the  EDITOR. 

There  are  around  ua  thoasands  of  innocent,  bright-eyed, 
ippj  children.  What  is  to  become  of  them  ?  There  are  troops 
fbojs  and  girls  whose  passions  are  beginning  to  flush  their 
kedLS  and  thrill  their  hearts.  What  is  to  become  of  them  ? 
We  are  crowds  of  young  men  and  maidens  full  of  love  and  life, 
niat  is  to  become  of  them  ? 

How  important  is  moral  discipline  in  early  life  I  Mr.  Francis, 
1  his  *'  Chronicles  and  Characters  of  the  Stock  Exchange,** 
As  08  of  a  footman  who  invested  a  portion  of  his  savings  in  a 
rttej  ticket,  hoping  thereby  to  be  made  rich ;  bat,  on  receiv- 
ig  a  blank,  committed  suicide.  In  his  box  was  found  a  sheet 
r paper,  on  which  he  had  written  as  follows: — ''As  soon  as  I 
ITC  received  the  money,  I  will  marry  Grace  Towers ;  but  as 
he  has  been  cross  and  coy,  I  will  use  her  as  a  servant.  Every 
ttning  she  shall  get  me  a  mug  of  strong  beer,  with  toast,  nut- 
Kg^  and  sugar  in  it :  then  I  will  sleep  till  ten,  after  which  I 
fiUbave  a  large  sack  posset.  My  dinner  shall  be  on  the  table 
J  ooe,  never  without  a  good  pudding.  I  will  have  a  stock  of 
rine  and  brandy  laid  in.  About  five  in  the  afternoon  I  will 
ife  tarts  and  jellies,  and  a  gallon  bowl  of  punch ;  at  ten  a  hot 
9per  of  two  dishes.  If  I  am  in  a  good  humour,  and  Grace 
ehaves  herself  she  shall  sit  down  with  me.  To  bed  about 
rel?e."  This  man's  god  was  his  belly,  and  doubtless  his  early 
location  had  been  such  as  to  make  him  regard  personal  grati- 
ation  as  the  chief  good.  And  children  who  are  not  taught  to 
m  the  simple,  the  beautiful,  and  the  pure,  are  sure  to  become 
be  victims  of  sensualism.  Young  people  trained  to  delight  in 
oifypt^  more  than  goodness^  and  to  glory  in  beer  more  than 
RNJlu^  cannot  be  expected  to  become  moral  heroes  and  noble 
nnen.     Train  them  well,  and  they  will  live  well. 

I  often  regret  to  see  how  soon  children  are  taugh't  to  love 
itaig  drink.  Passing  opposite  a  gin-shop,  I  saw  the  huge 
Ufingrdoors  opened  .by' an  aged  man,  who  beckoned  to  a  girl. 
wenrent  to  him.  He  gave  her  ^  glass  of  gin,  and  she  drank 
^  When  such  things  are  don^  it  is  pot  wonderful  to  find  twQ 
I  wfle  iniit.giplg  conversing  thas  :'^ 

\    ^'y^hat bad  tbou r 
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''  I  had  a  pennyworth  of  rwL    What  bad  thou?' 

*♦!  boBght  a  pen'aorth  o'  gn-?  * ; 

Such  are  the  results  of  a  drinking  education.  The  &dif 
drinks — ^the  mother  drinks — the  child  drinks.  And  so  ihilf 
Cometh  another  goierai^en  of  driiikar?.  'A 

Through  this  drinking  the  cibildreB  of  the  age  are  kft  irill* 
out  €yiuoa$ion,    HAYiHg  jne^  Trith  a  maihec  iHmh  had 
ju8(  ei^ojed  her  gtMs^  I  attd:«*r* :     : 

<^  Haf^  yon  any  cdhUdcoB  ?'^ 

'' indeed  I  have." 

<' £tow  wany  have:  yeci  i^ 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  four." 

"  Would  you  like  ne  to  take  tiiem!  to:  ihe  Bagged 
where: tbiQ!* wfB  get  a  good  educatbafor  nothiBg?^  ii] 

'VHow  Bftuc^a^week  will  yoagiTft.me  for  sending  ^kemW 

^*  $^y>  nqthing.    Ten  nay  feel  glad  that  yon  haveoot  t» 

<<  And  woii't-yon  give  me:  anythiBg S" 

*'T}ien.yo«.Bhall  ]iotha9e^them,r  was  thosaaewer  ofthaj 

cwraed  iaath«r«. 

it  U  somstifu^ stated  thai  iiuepoor cannot  afford  ta  edoeill 
theii}  efaiidreB.  la  £t  so 3  I  know.»spot  m London  ft*om  wbkk 
aoy  one  n)»y  ootiHI  a  icore  of  pla^ea  wh«*e  stroiig  drink  is  seHI 
and  yet  from  the  same  spot  fhena  cannot  be  oounted  four  scbtdl 
which  ^sfi  9)aiQLt«ined  by  tise  enstoaerd  of  those  in&mons  plaoi# 
People  whi9  Impend  twenly-four  milHdnSi  on  spirits^  twentrp4pi 
Q^Uipns  on  l^r,  9^  seiven  milUom.  o*t  tobaooe,  oas  sorely  naa' 
ag^ tofeed^  clothcf^  lAd  edueatsi Ihmciiildieiib  Eree  educatid* 
Qtay-  the|?#)Fe)  booixtne'  an  eirS^  It  magr  eneourage  i^nesa.  B 
i»ay  selease^.piffenta  frofln  the  prassujte  Qf'.veaponsilaiityw  B 
n^  P^Uiiplijr:  gin-fth.o^8k  It^,  is  good  ti9! make  those  wiio  ebuW 
^^ion  ps^'  for  itc  We  vmsk  teadi  mea  Hxaxs-  dutiJoB  li 
pai:ent9»  and  wbeur  werkkSfve  brought^is  the*  good  ihoe<witii  sliol^ 
ixi^^f  jey>  they^  iriU  thank  u&fiir  theibaiexQlentifinimesairidi 
which  we  refite^  tOr  da  everything!  fot^hem^  aadwitely,  soa|lt 
to  make  tbeift  help  thiunselvea. 

Ni^t  ai  &W'  of  Qur  jtuvenile  popaktawasietha  oflfspringi  of  innM 
t^iraiedi^qnkardfl.    Fxxm»  their  ctaHfeaii  hoi^ 
^h  Qatbl9^  lewd.  cf«igs^  hevry  bbws^  aad'  cnai  wantt    SsM 
wa^t  th^  father  o£  the  sagged  horfv  ydtom  Ihmek  deaeeibed  i0 
having  been  sent  to  a  Jolly  "Batiaaili 
Hogged  Boy :  ^^  Please  give  daiii  «^  Aioti 
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\^ Barman:  ''Can't  do  it     Don't  know  hita.'*  • 

fed  Bojfi  ''Why  he  gets  drank  herd  every  Saturday 

fBmmami  ^Ok,  does  he,  my  little  detfr,  then  'ere's  a 
ig  'an,  with  a  Mt  o'  wax  at  the  end.* 
ikards  are  the  fathen  of  a  fagged  geilemiiMy  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  traly  illustrious 
of  ra^ed  schools,  should  still  withhold  his  personal  ad- 
)  from  a  moYement  which  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to 
'  the  occupation  of  the  Jolly  Barman,  and  exalt  that  of 
se  Teacher.  I  may  also  express  my  surprise  that  Punch 
so  clearly  depict  the  evil  habits  of  the  drunkard,  and  yet 
ithe  teetotaler  to  the  contempt  of  the  world, 
nta  often  ask — What  shall  we  give  our  children  ?  The 
I  rimple.  Do  not  give  them  strong  diink«  Give  them 
rafter.  Give  them  ripe  fhiits.  Give  them  wholesome 
Give  them  warm  and  beautif\il  clothing.  Give  them 
B|  musical  instrum^ts,  plenty  of  cho!<5e  bookfl^  trips  into 
roods,  and  many  a  loving,  blessed,  hofy  word-  Let  us 
em  these,  and 

"  The  humUest  homed  ef  Bngland 
Shall  in  proper  tinle  give  birth 
To  better  men  than  we  have  been. 
To  dwell  upon  a  better  earth." 


POBTBT. 

THE  COLD-WATER  BOT. 

Htrndi,  for  a  splash ! 
CooM^  ^ve  me  a  dasfa, 
the  water  ril  dear  and  cold  \ 
It  mALm  Boe  80*  bri^t^ 
So  wtsve  ahd  lights 
'Tb  better  thaasttnsr  and  gold. 

Oh,  what  should  I  do^ 

Dear  mother,  if  yoir 
Never  wash'd  me  so  sweet  and  so  clean  ? 

Corner  gfve  me  a  spUwhiag ; 

It  ia  ao  reSreaihingg 
M  Om  dt^  I  woaU  Uk^io  piiBg,ip^ 


t.^ 


*  I  never  irtfuld  cry, . 

,  T.   JHoT  h^oo-— not  I—  • 
Unless  'twere  for  joy  and  for  glee ; 

*  I  love  the'  good  splashing. 
And  plunging,  and  dashing : 

'Hwrrab^be  cold  water  fbr  me!     ' 


THE  HOME  OF  EARLY  TEARS. 

. .  I  remembei:^  I  remember, 

.  .^e  house  where  I  was  born  j 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Game  peeping  in  at  morn« 
.H(B  ne^er  came  a  wink  too  soon, 
., .^  Nbi^^^brpnght  too  long  a  day  j 
.  Bpt  no,w  I  sometimes  wish  the  night 
,  ■     ,f     Had  borne  my  breath  away. 

I  remember,  I  remember, 
%  The  fir-trees  dark  and  high ; 
I  used  to  think  their  sunny  tops 
.  .    >      Were  close  against  the  sky. 
It  was  a  childish  memory } 

But  now  *tis  little  joy. 
To  know  I'm  further  off  from  heaven 
Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Thimies  i 

AIDS  TO  LECTUBEBS.  ' 

Saying  and  Tbicpbbanob. — The  result  of  the  eduea 
the  *'TGtj  poor,''  based  on  the'Hdy  Scriptures,  is  stri 
seen  in  connection  with  4me  eckocl  in  London,  In.  tei 
there  have  been  distributed  3249'  o^ies  of  the  Word  o 
711  copies  of  Uncle  Tom's  Gabiil,  54  Prayer  Books,  i 
numb^  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrinv's  Progress  and  Holy  War, 
mood's  Annals  of  the  Poor,  &c.  A  working  class  of  gir 
were  allowed  to  purchase  the  requisite  materials  at  hal 
haye  in  ten  years  made  up  1596.  garments,  and  in  th< 
period  above  £4000' has  been  deposited  in  the  Penny  Bar 
4000  depositors.    Will  not  the  wealthier  readers  of  the  2 

ffer  eneauragesjA  exhort  the  loboxirvti^  ^jodr" arbund  tl 

Arail  tbemscilyee  of  Paiiiqf'B^knk«'«ai(i^^^ 
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WiHjD<yttb6  Waj  be  thus  prepared  for  the  Goilpely  A&d  tot 
teperotey  ^Py?  ^^^  ^^^7  homes  t  Are  not  the  improvident 
kilts  of  the  poor  mighty  barriers  to  the  minister,  the  mission>> 
•7,  tiie  male  and  female  distriet  visitor,  to  all  earnest  lovers  of 
wis?  Yes;  the  *' destruction  of  the  poor''  (for  time  and 
*nrity)  ''  is,"  their  self-inflicted  "  poverty."  *  New  let  the 
ttotrast  be  marked  in  one  authentic  instance  out  of  many  in  a 
ion  district.  A  man,  who  was  once  a  terror  to  his  &mily 
neighbours  when  intoxicated,  was  induced  by  his  child  to 
to  make  a  small  deposit.  His  wife  said—''  His  promise 
nothing — would  that  I  could  rely  on  it  I"  Saturday  night 
pDe^  a  small  funount  was  deposited ;  the  public  house  was  not 
Wed  as  usual,  nor  has.it  been  since.  He  still  deposits,  and  is 
tnber,  steady  man.  He  is  anxious  for  hocka  fh)m  the  school  $ 
Hd  the  last  application  made  by  his  daughter,  who  is  a  scholar, 
*^  Father  wishes  you  to  reoommend  him  a  book,  but  it  must 
fdi/ffious.  Father  is  always  reading,  and  he  nevcSt*  goes  out 
in  evening.  He  has  read  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Bunyan'is 
«7  War,  the  Dairyman's  Daughter,  and  Anxious*  Inquirer, 
*D  of  which  I  have  had  from  the  school." — Correspondent  of 
^ish  Messenger. 

Pure  Imported  Liquors. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
^  of  New  York  has  eleven  large  establishments  devoted  to 
fte  manufacture  of  champagne  wine.  The  bottles  are  labelled 
li  if  from  France,  and  it  seems  a  profitable  investment^  as  these 
rieren  establishments  turn  out  more  of  the  sham  article  than  all 
IWmce  produces  of  the  real.  What  fools  are  to  be  found  always 
^when  may  we  hope  to  have  a  failure  of  the  liquor  trade  ? 
Bever,  until  the  fool  crop  fails  first.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the 
iaitj  of  the  wise  to  do  what  they  can  for  the  many  foolish. 

vi  Silling  Drink  to  Young  Bots. — At  the  Eastern  Police 
ioKiy  Glasgow,  John  Dalziel,  spirit  dealer,  93,  Kirk  Street, 
iM  charged  with  having  sold  spirituous  liquors  to  four  boys 
ndflr  the  age  of  14  years.  The  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
Mlerstand,  are  as  follows.  The  policeman  on  the  beat  was 
ril  by  a  woman  that  her  son  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
Dduel's  shop  and  getting  drink  there,  and  she  wished  to  put  a 
iip  to  this.  On  inquiry,  however,  the  policeman  found  that 
Uihoy,  when  he  did  go  there,  was  taken  in  by  his  father,  so 
hit  nothing  could  be  said  on  that  score;  but  during  the  time 
ht  WH  looking  after  the  matter,  the  policeman  found  eig^it 
boy^^  nme  more  tbun  14,  and  several  not  11  years  oS 
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age,  grated  in. ft  room  by  tb^ouielve*  with  ale^  he^tiei  Mtn 
them,  «o4  <^U  bHsdj  eogaged  ia  playing  dominoei*  On  imm' 
tigaticK^  it  appeared  that  the  liquor  had  been  bought  by  6mS 
the  boy#,  and  for  aupplyiug  them  with  the  driak  Pahdd  wts,  m 
before^ted,  brought  before  the  PoUee  Court.  The  BaiBs 
copsjilerad  the  ojSfenoe  to  be  a  grave  one,  mud  iiued  Dalnd  is 
the  Bom  Q^  £5, 

Adulteratikg  Wdte  of  Ancient  Origin. — ^In  Engllttiji 
we  haye  early  notices  of  the  practices.  Edward  III.,  in  aktter 
to  the  mayor  of  London,  complains  of  the  adulterations  of  ili^ 
wine-merchants : — *  They  do  mingle  corrupt  wines  with  otiier 
wines,  and  iare  hot  afraid  to  sell  the  wines  so  mixed  and  oorraplrf 
at  fhe  «ame  price  as  they  sell  the  good'  and  pnre,  to  the  corrqh 
tion  of  the  bodily  health  of  those  who  buy  wine  by  retaiL* 

p]>p  J'jELLOws'  Beeb  Monxt. — An  Odd-Fellow,  at  Leioeitai^ 
having  been  charged  with  a  sum  of  money  for  beer,  refosei  t^ 
pay,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  editor  of  the  AlUance  Newi^  kv^ 
to  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  on  the  subject.  The  opinion  of  thisemincat 
authority  was,  that  the  beer  money  could  not  be  added  to  iht 
member's  arrears.  Other  members  of  the  same  lodge,  who  aio 
not  Teetotalers,  have  refused  to  pay  anything  for  beer  in  coofle- 
quence  of  the  opinion  referred  to;  and  it  is  not  improbable  tha^ 
in  the  end,  the  public-house  will  be  deserted,  and  the  businevi 
of  theloclge  transacted  at  some  place  where  the  members  will 
not  be  expected  to  pay  for  any  intoxicating  drin^.  It  is 
certainly  rather  ludicrous  to  compel  the  members  of  a  friendly 
sopiety,  which  was  established  and  is  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  prudent  habits,  to  meet  at  places  devoted  to  tw 
sale  of  the  great  predisposing  cause  of  extravagance  and  crijne> 
The  great  body  of  prudent  men  who  constitute  the  secret  prden» 
and  other  similar  associations,  would  do  well  to  get  rid  of  thi» 
incongruity,  and  encourage  thrift  without  tempting  to  ii^ 
opposite.—  The.  Threepenny  Magazine. 

Too  Fab! — "Why,"  said  a  physician  to  his  intemperate 
neighbour,  "  don't  you  take  a  regular  quantity  every  day  ?  W 
a  regular  stake,  that  you  will  go  so  far  and  no  farther.**  "I  do, 
replied  the  other,  ^^  but  I  set  it  down  so  far  ofiP,  that  I  get  dranl 
before  I  get  to  it," 

A  Wabt  Musquito. — A  musquito  was  observed  by  a  n^fl 
to  alight  upon  a  gentleman's  nose  which  was  fiery  red  an 
blotchy,  ^pm  the  efieots  of  drink.    The ,  insect  almost  inunel 


and  the  negro  was  unable  to  restrain  the 
flonhflutiQik,  ^  Aye,  good,  bless  jour  heart,  you  no  stand  there 
iq^g  'etoae  jou  bum  /our  foot/* 

€(nanmiL  CHAsnBSM^KT.'^On  mj  way  to  worship  one 

SHtth  moraing,  I  came  upon  a  woman  most  unmercifblly 

InUng  a  man  with  a  potato  beetle.    There  leaned  the  poor 

wretch  against  the  wall,  apparently  quite  unconsious  of  the 

iiaij  he  was  receiving.     On  my  saying  ^  Stop^  stop ;  this  is 

'Mt  work  for  a  Sabbath  morning,'  ^  Stand  aside,  sir,'  said  the 

•keensed  woman,  while  she  aplifted  the  instrument  of  ehastis^- 

^Mt  for  aaother  blow— ^ Stand   aside;   is  he  no  my  lafu' 

'MRied  man  V  Aware  of  the  risk  of  interfering  with  opposing 

fumn,  I  judged  it  best  to  take  her  adrice. — Ret.  Wm,  Rdd, 

To  Make  Beer  Smabt. — To  give  beer  a  cauliflower  head 
|.hg  heading  is  used  composed  of  green  vitriol,  alum,  and  salt, 
^ilna  gives  likewise  a  smack  of  age  to  beer,  and  is  penetrating 
H  the  palate.— &  ChUd. 


A  PIOTUBB. 

By  JAMES  HILLOCKS. 

There  sits  a  father  with  a  sweet  smile  of  joy, 
With  gladness  he  looks  on  his  young  noble  boy, 
And  there  is  the  lov'd  mate,  his  hope  and  his  pride, 
With  a  babe  in  her  lap  and  one  by  her  side — 
A  picture  of  beauty,  of  grace,  and  of  love — 
*Tis  the  nearest  approach  to  the  joys  above ; 
How  lovely  is  woman  when  faith  and  hope  meet — 
No  form  more  charming,  no  flower  more  sweet  I 


THE  FLAEIira  DEES. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  WALLACE. 

Bob  and  his  little  brother  Bill  were  walking  one  day  through  a  village 
«a  their  way  home  from  fishing  in  a  &mous  stream  for  perch  and  trout- 
They  were  yoong  in  years,  but  they  were  old  abstainers,  for  they  had  never 
tettd  whisky  in  their  lives. 

*I  say,  Bill,'  said  Bobbie  to  his  brother,  <  vvhat  can  b^  the  meaning  of 
that  sign-board  there,  swinging  at  the  public-house,  with  a  deer  in  full 
^Ked  painted  upon  it  t' 

Bill  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  sign  for  a  few  moments j  and  then  said, 
'I  dooH  know,  Bob,  unless  it  be  Xo  teabh  you  and  me  a  good \essou,  ^M 
ikat  if  Uyie^  asjiui  as  we  canjrom  the  pubiic-houseJ 
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'  Good  1'  said  Bob, '  I  never  thought  of  that.  I  xm  sure,  however,  that 
Luckie  Simpson  nef^r'|>uf  op' the  fleeing  deer  to  teach  people  tfa^t  leasoiL 
Ha  1  ha  r  Thbt  tli^^'Of ^i<r^  '6ill;  ^ Yke  "ttest  fish  -^  ^fSufetAu^i  iih 
day.  '  W^V^em  tt^iltyioinidibef^wfieii  W  tftt"  h'dtife|^i^  <^e%  prfnSe 
fatb^-^  ^skitlg  bHt^  t«{^cj»#^i«4)to  ^h'^  ^  tv4anifl#><irilfe  li^  WidS^ 
in  f^'Bp&ed;abdi<&  lmtl^^fi^t)ft«rn'8r  ^e^n  Hkl  '}Ja'Y'^\id''H^'hi!M^ 
his--fe»!d%'iB4teUg|liedmitHjghi;v   'i-  '•'  l'--'  '■'  ."u-  'in'i  ^"«  ;yhts^ 

secret  till  tea-time;  and  then  how  kn'Aw^ftgJy  Bttbbfe  lotJi^'iol^'Bnf^'fnS 

Bitl'tt  B<^bie.  7Fb^r<Hetib^^0<(]H  '«f  ^^  gt^it  idi^'.^'  Ti/e$^'Wcl^*4^ 

and-vch««kled  ttvefi»l«w<hi^|Jdeli^)flfe  i>  •  .'^  •*  •'"'  =*''  rt>oO  ol  dd  eAu 

Tea  CMiie«»  jasi;  i»U  wai^Uit^dld^  fof^they' w(Ml»'hfi^*fMhir*<*'^  * 

And  now,  when  father  was  praising  the  fine  trout  the$''h^Sl^^f/i|H 

mot!b«r/^'iihiles(r^wa»4iiiiM^ak%out  <h«f  iea/^^ 

himself  no  longer,  eoMiaini4d;47»i%b«  face  that  Wa»  qtlite  a  f^iti^^,^'F^^S)} 

do  tell  us  what  i^-liw  nAtiin{ng<of<  that^deer  ^ing''  ih  full  spi^,  ^^  %• 

sign-board  above  Luckie  SiW^*9s  Mtedi*.'*     ^»  i''--  ^-^  '  '  -■-  '-'  -■  *'*-»■  "^ 

Babbie  looked  at  Bill,  and  winked  hard.    *  I  really  can't  tell  ;*  said  the 

father,  *  these  sign-boards  are  very  foolish  things ;  I  ido  not  think  that  they 

have  any  meaning  at  all,  unless  to  entice  people  to  go  into  the  public 

house  and  drink.'    .8MIZAM  Cl^.A  .' ' . :  3 - T^^ J^2  H. 

<  Hal  ha  I  we  have  found  itw^iti-l  ipre'hfkYe.'beat  you,  father  I*  said  Bob. 
*  We  have  beat  you.'  And  the  two  brothers  Jaughed  heartily.  Mother's 
face  was  bright  with  smiles ;  for  she  saw  thai  some  ^reat  idea  had  laid  bold 
oftheboys. -^   .v.'.j..;!  \fit  .1/   r..;/  I /iX  \  ;/:;..  x' j-^i.'^-V^' /■cffiu 

<  Come  now,  iel's  hear,'  said  the  fether,  *wbati/jr^ii'^*hre'VWI«&>  Wfl^ 

'  It  was  BilV  sa«4.J^b£^'^hp^fiditr^Qt()iQ4id;fie«igriV  wnd^A^ti^lfsA 
sur^  he's.righf^thj^t  th|?,4«;^,^^ing  ia  £u^«(f)Q«d:0Qih9^igpiy^«p4M«lUt 
teach  us  all  to  flee  at  fast  tttw^  cjf^/rqm^thfpubffc^hfms^^  a-lllHf  !Wf  ^§*« 
son  did  not  mean  this;  Ibut'that^s  our  meaning^  and  this  is  what  we 
always  intend  to  do.  ^    ... , .,  r,  -.  ^ 

<  Good  1  my  dear  bQys,'^said  the  father.  *-  Very  g^od..yery.gp9dL*^jai4 
the  mother,  llirough  her  t6arir;  tot  she  had  known  jn  former  fays,  to  ber 
cos§ihesorroi»«ftatc6hiemtf  tlie  pdbttc-^iouse.    ' ' ''  -^  '^     ^li^i'W^ 

Bill looMd  up, and  said,' ifrbiS'ilwi^qtiiet way; ^-l^^rthef/i^l't^e fiffP 
ingdi«r  wiser Ihttii  many! th§tt^g!Oao  the  ^poblic-hOuSe'?^  i,A''iU^>n  lo9fl« 

<  Yes !'  said  the  father  with  a  sigh ;  *  I  wish  1  had  fled  ^ftif  t<^<bA9 
sooner  thaii  I,di4io^HH^anJbfii9i4;ia»  n^w-fswiped-^af^y  ,hpln.niljglA 
— i^a^^n  J;  «iglxt,.ii^j^W,|ji(^^,  ./■...  i.^       '.,,,.....,,,..:.  qt^.   .-crif)!?? 

'  since  y<fn^^aye^iyen^me  6ne,  and  ye^^^^^ 

hope  you  will  always  remember,     rryou  Keep  from  the  pubIi(>house,  you 

will  ne^f^b^  attton^tfid^  WlM4^^'Wik^/&'i&i%t^itI«',^7)n'^^^^^^^ 

and  wounds,  without  cause.' 

Here  the  father  paused,  and  g&t^  a  deep  sigh,  for  he  knew  w]}at  a)L 

thfse-f^w  a:ft#  yia^  i^     .^'l''-^-^-'  ^■■'•■'  -^  • -^^-^  ^'^'^  ^-i-^\^  '^'^l^  ^ 
*  Bat  youV  othier  lBBfbn,rftflier::|  fM  bih^Ai&OTif%^£Ptii^ik^^^\ 
'Learn,*  sM  the  father,  deeply  tuovedi,  ^  Itota  v\v^  ^x^tv-board  wbi^ 
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)«B  kve  see  tkis  miohiing,  Mrith  a  deer  running  in  full  8|)eed  upon  it, 
kirtaytwyify  thou  who, frequent  the  pubUc-home  run  to  ruin.  The 
•ictcbed  man  whom  you  saw  begging  here  the  other  day  in  rags,  was 
flBoe  a  wealthy  merchant's  son.  He  brought  himseU  to  beggary  in  a  few 
joffbjr  hard  drinking.  An  old  friend  of  mine>  who  had  once  a  salary 
n  Edinburgh  of  five  hundred  a-year,  died  the  other  day  in  the  poor-house 
flftkucity;  and  although  he  had  wealthy  iriends  at  a  distance,  there  was 
odjr  oae  solitary  man,  a  city  missionary,  attended  the  pauperis  hearse) 
ndiaw  him  laid  in  a  pauperis  gravel' 

'Vte*  mad  the  mother,  <  they  drive  hard  whom  the  devil  drives.  But 
iMs  be  to  God,  we  have  escaped  as  a  bird  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler.' 

'These  are  two  capital  lessons,'  said  the  boys,  *  and  we  promise  you 
wnr  to  Ibrget  them.' 

the  words  passed  from  one  to  another  routid  the  table:  *  Yet!  how 
wfUjf  io  tkfy  who  Jreqiient  the  puhlic'home  run  to  ruinF 

'Welt,  this  is  not  a  bad  day's  fishing,'  said  the  boys;  <we1l  have 
Mliier  look  at  the  sign-boards  some  other  tlay.' 


HEFLECTIONS  ANB  MAXIMS. 

By  WILLIAM  PENK. 
!>I8CIPLINE^ 

If  ihotl  i^ottldst  be  happy  and  eady  in  thy  family,  above  all 
tlibgs  observe  diecipline. 

Every  one  in  it  should  know  his  duty ;  and  there  should  Ibe 
I  time  and  place  for  everything;  and  whatever  else  is  done  of 
witted,  be  stire  to  begin  and  end  with  God^ 

INDUSTRY. 

Love  labour)  for  if  thou  dost  not  want  it  for  food,  thou  mayest 
&r  physic.  It  is  wholesome  for  thy  body,  and  good  for  thy 
ound.  It  prevents  the  fruits  of  idleness,  which  many  times 
eonie  of  nothing  to  do,  and  leads  too  many  to  do  what  is  worse 
tlnn  nothing. 

A  garden,  a  laboratory,  a  workhouse,  improvements  and 
^^^ing,  are  pleasant  and  profitable  diversions  to  the  idle  and 
ingenious ;  for  here  they  miss  ill  company,  and  converse  with 
wture  and  art,  whose  varieties  are  equally  grateful  and  in* 
stmetive,  and  preserve  a  good  constitution  of  body  and  mind. 

T£MP£RANG£. 

To  this  a  spare  diet  contributes  much.  £at  therefore  to  live^ 
^  do  not  tive  to  eat.     That  is  like  a  man,  but  this  below  a 

beast. 

3  N 
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Have  wholesome  but  not  costly  food ;  and  be  rather  dmHf 
than  dainty  in  ordering  it. 

The  receipts  of  cookery  are  swelled  to  a  volume,  but  a  gool 
stomach  excels  fhem  all ;  to' which  nothing  contributes  inore 
than  indastiy  anci  fcmpcraiice. 

.  It  is  a,  cruel  folly  tq  offer  lip  to  ostentation  so  many  lives  of 
creature9>,aa  ifxakQ  up  the  state  of  our  treats ;.  asi  i^  i»,a  prq4igP^ 
one  to  spend:  nioro  in  sauce  than  in  meat.  .r,-.- 

'  The  pfoyerb says,  that- ^' enough  is  as  good  as  a  feaat;^tet 
it  is  eertarniy  better  if  supetrilutty  be  a  fault,  which  it  netef'fldb 
to  be  at  feetitftls.  ..     .  ,  ^ 

If  thou  rise  with  an  appetite,  thou  art  sure  never  to  sit'doirn 
without  One.  ^.  .. 

Etircly  drink  but  when  ^ou  art  dry  i  nor  then,  betim 
meals,  if  it  can  be  avoided.    .  .     ..  ,;  u/r.  :c 

The  smaller  the  drink,  the  clearer  the  head,  and  the  eooiff 
the  blood ;  which  are  great  benefits  in  temper  and  business^*  ■- 

The  most  common  things  are  the  most  useful ;  which  flhH^ 
both  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  great  Lord  of  the  famSly ' 
of  the  world." 

What,  therefoi*e,  lie  has,  made  rai'e,  do  not  thou  use,,tj)0 
commonly ;  lest  thou  shouldst  invert  the  use  ^n^  o^r^Qr  o£  ^liiWi' 
become  wanton  and  voluptuous,  and  thy  Ue^iogs  prove  i^  ^b^SK^*^ 

"Let  nothing  be  lost,**  said  oui*  Sayiour ;  but  that  ib  loafcttM' 
is.  misused.  -■•''  ^"'r 

J^either  urge  another  to  do  that  thou.wonldst  be  mnwffiliig 
to  do  thyself;  nor  do  thyself  what  looks  unseemly  and  int^QS^ 
perate  in  another. 

All  excess  is  ill;  but- drunkenness  is  of  the  worst  sOdrti..  It. 
spoils  health,  dismounts  the  mind,  and  unmans  men.  lti^isjr&^ 
secrets,  is  quarrelsome,  lasciviousy  impudent,  dangaroiia,a^d  Qi^^ 
In. fine,  he. 4hatj^. drunk  ia  not  a  man;  because  he  is,  arlute> 
drunk,  void  of  that  reason  that  distinguishes  a  man  from  a 


f  ■  :  = 


VltLAQE  SSBTCHES,  Na  S. 

By  the  Rer.  T.  C.  WHITEHEAD,  If. A. 
THE  C|III.1)9SN*8  JLIBAART.  .  ; 

When  I  first  entered  upon  my  present  charge,  th«re  Tifas  »  .IfidLjiRj.IlN: 
village,  such  as  is  to  be  found,  I  suppose,  in  most  vilLagfAi^  fSfM^ 
actively  and  impi^d^ntly  Uo.^hlcijSQme  .than  'any  of  the.Mitt;^  )|uty  lili 
is  sometimes  the,  case, with  a . ringleader  in  (>oyi^  wvoW^  ||0) tiH' 
intelligent  in  no  common  degree,  and  by  oo.  means  badly  disposed  0( 
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L  It  ms  not  difficult,  by  handling  him  with  patience  and  temper^ 
areAd  not  to  drive  him  into  confirmed  opposition,  and  biding  one's 
tui^  to  g0t  on  friendly  terms  with  such  a  lad ;  and  an  opportu- 
90|nog,oQ9  d^y,  I  lent  him  a  very  arousing  book  out  of  my  study, 
be  [nought  die  book  back,  we  easily  slid  into  a  pleasant  chat  upon, 
i.badbeen  reading;  and  one  thing  led  to  another  in  conversation^ 
icoatiTfed  to  send  him  away  this  time,  not  with  a  story  book,  but 
iiltMy<rf  England.    It  was  the  starting'-point  of  a  new  existence 

the  opening  of  a-  new  world.  The  Histories  of  Greece  and 
■i'lither -iSkandacd  books,,  were  borrowed  and  diligently  relui. 
SQfl^n^a.  weie  left^  and  bis  habits  entirely  changed.  About< 
ITS  ago  he  married,  and  went  to  Australia,  and  his  letters-  home 
iyrUh  clear  manly  sense,  and  full  of  shrewd  remarks  on  the 
ftidocc,  and  peculiarities  of  his  adopted  country — show  a  well-, 
nd  not  uncultivated  mind.  1  do  not  wish  to  make  too  much 
regular  education  which  he  thus  received,  but  it  assuredly 

to  do  with  bringing  about  this  happy  result.  Being  very 
f  some  other  influence  might  perhaps  have  given  a  turn  to  his 
Dii|.be>had  not  had  access  to  the  shdves  of  my  library;  bat 
lMtlefi0t,I  n(ay  say,  that  ifirpm  the  time  he  read  the  books  thus 
h^  was  9^  altered  lad. 

)cess  of  this  plan  with  this  boy  suggested  to  me  the  advisability 
Daily  doing  the  same  ii^  the  case  of  other  boys ;  and  so,  from 
I  have  never  been  without  similar  visitors.  One  boy,  in  par- 
Qneated  in  this  way — a  sharp  little  fellow  who  happened  to  be 
^greater  lemptacions  than  our  boys  are  usually  placed  under  at 
agpf..  ..He  seemed,  in  consequence,  very  much  in  danger  of 
ng.  For  him,  I  baited  with  a  very  telling  book,  both  inside 
)^tup3S  and  i^ery  pleasppt  reading,  in  rather  a  pretentious  bind> 
ly  i^bildren's  shelves.  J  g^ve  bim  very  particular  orders,  as  the 
much  valued,  to  keep  it  clean.  The  book,  when  it  was  returned, 
f  covered  with  part  of  an  old  newspaper.  Another  vms  asked 
^was  lent  with  similar  orders,  and  returned  with  equal  care. 
1  with  another  and  another,  until,  on  many  a  winter*8  night, 
i*.  ■'  ■■  wonld  sit  and  read  pleasant  tales  of  home  and  foreign 
is  little  brethers  and  sisters  as  they  sat  together  round  the  fire. 
liftilitilQ  .brothers  And  sisters^-bnt  1  suspect  Georgy's  fether  was 
est  attentive  listener,  jof.. the -party.  -He  follows  the  plough; 
1  were  to  see  the  rough  ploughman  (rou^h  as  far  as  his  dress 
ling  home  ioAis^dicty  sdiook  and  heavy -boots  after  his  weary 
I  would  little^^e;^  wbat  )iis  employment  o^n  is  before  he  goes 
[  am  sorry  I  cannot  now  lay  my  hand  on  the  first  letter  of  his 
r  in  print.  It  was  an  appeal  t6  the  irregular  sportsman  of  the 
•hood  to  spare*  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush  that  cheer  the  la* 
ih  their  song  as  he  goes  to  his  work^  written  in  a  pure  style, 
B^tiitfplSf  pofbos  whiicih-  showed  tfaiat  under  the  smock  was  a 
•f  i^detne^s^  iff  leeiing  and  Micacy  of  thought. 
Ived  to  mk  O&sfrgyihme  questiotsiitxym  tirbe  to  time  abou\  Vi\^ 


book,  and  bis  <*oming  to  my  house  to  change  it,  before-  the  dtli^r  ttqfiit 

the  afteri»opp  SvmdflyHSGhool.    As  I  expected^  this  caasM  ttnolteiiDy  tc 

a^jlif  ibf  ibQ 'fiance frivilc^t  •  I  madea  litile' <lii6Aillt|i<TalMfut'graittii||iil, 

b^^9l]oi¥^  i4to  him  at  Uflt.    Then  a* third  affkliedfihsliD^^^ilimi 

privilege.  to./be^gained»  and  not  an  authority: 'to  he  resisted;' vntili^anlnbd 

of]readiiigi:epidea)ic  breaking  oat,  ibtre'  i)lFevei400B  <aibeutlMtfa'1drin 

..candidate  at  onoe  for  adsMssios  toriny'' prwtWe  criec«latia|r* MWf. 

fVUppn  ^hisrbiiH  t  spake-/'  and  reconiitendfidLlhdi/ilraiiifkMvidfiift'ddi^ 

^imongst^eaifelr^s  of  thoae  who  retdiy  niihyif  to  inRriai-^l^dd^NcMMK 

balf  f^zen  -ta vferin  themselves  into-  ^ii  «isdll,  "elBlb^qajBd^'twcadaoHii  istA  it 

only  such  fresh  members  as  really  meant  readings  on  thfi'GgireaifA  llil 

.oljb^s  w^l^  be -more  Ukely:  b»  bni^g  •wee^ocift  Ahon  airengthr/ieiiltbdr 

little^opieify^i  ■■  ;-.■.-.-:'.•  -;,-•■:  .^rmt  :!u>Jwi-.t  bronoiaa 

-  This. ne^r. society  was  grafted  onMoitbe^ohirpiiiDle^iiwitiiisoibyvill 

selecte(jl  ^bo^V  forty  books  belonging  :to  jay  cMfi^i  moet)  kHhB^  M^h 

.pictinresi^apd^iae  of  them^  very  amusir»g^.'tO(i^4edt««hBln:Smii»miiiiiiBol 

their,  being: jtaken  care  of  and  retUrMd*^  JNXxraeYtltejRictety  shodlifllife 

pLi^cchaus^jbool^^cnpaghof  its-own  for cireirif(tiolv!afdi«get  ksoieaUh. 

.  J^^mbei^-.rpipidly  joined.  ^  Otganisatton  af^ombt'nwMj  nweiMiiy  .*=  (Ao 

■•  books  nqw:tb<^  by  noy  fcide-aa  I  writ^j  ohe^.iftbeaAod^dlf.Mttiutes^'vSlllli, 

,.^^  ol'Spbqpl.  inibrary/'  on  the  first : page  ^frsvbici  4^>sfee  a  -eikii^d 

i  xx^cers^ibegiiining  with  president  and  Adding ':wHiiF  l^N^iiEn?  4be-etlflHis 

ihe  Tr^sur^fA.  Aeeount -Book)  sho!wiBg<tt3Mlai]oe  rat  fSfBSCQtiir  oni'ttM 

:  of  1/.  ,li30r.9&£^  .    -.  -.■  '  0  io'j*^*fi  ^liunsiBjn  i  >o   . :  vrdT 

;  The  niiiebi^  of  roetnbfrs  now  beloi^ing.^tediiBiibrdli^^e^betweataO 

and.7Q)iand:tbey  possess  nearly  209boeiu.bql'l^l»%r;)ttit  iV-^Ch^^ 

iattanca-l^eb<ven4ong  tinaaxetumed  torebe  adginal  leoder^firitlrifllly 

superiurnAte  of  thanksf  which  co^t  tire  "otsnttitiecivaf  iDanflgtlheVf'fio 

-  small^  pains. to  cetniposevaiula  graoeful^  oflenriDdKluni  dfuAe-'  uM'-'d^lhy 

1  of  the  b(K^s  wtbiobare  oow-the  property  ,o£»yie9tefletf/  ^ The  'SOO  ^MM 

;l(een  purcbaaed  by  the-  aubscHptlctna  of  AA  membenni  Burn^  ll»eM4h 

above  reo^iTJng  a  trifling  dooatiion  ofra  IrfitttbigMsr  \M'%siQW$^;iW^^\fi\ 

pleasant  book  fitocn  any-  neigbbour  interested  inrogc  pnefeediagv.'-*  IWr 

:  not  too  proud  too  accept  assistance ;  but  wta-j/^aiileAonslv^tijNib  Mfifl^AitA 

The  management  is  vested  in  a  committee  ofMwilvtf/bdylin'.Air^Mh 

even  if  not  framed  by  themi dre  sanctirmed  by  theqx/  bSlw?ttioiWy<^M 

lected  and  expepdud^  boOksjexchaagt»h'end^GCBauBteie(>t;li|^tMe|tfltel9li 

We  meet,  the  twelve  committee-m^n  (the  eldest SoinrAomi ft. *.a|MMn:|Hleb 

.  years  <ildJlt  ffiyse^  andc  ^  Vidued  fetioaMivorket^  wfaa'/^uldibeifaHg^Vit 

majf  I  told,  at  length  bow«|aigea  share  he  has  in^theadMicesa  ofbdrpilite 

in^a  lijUXeLroom  bard ly  large  enongh  to  boH.i»^«L.  Oopies  <if  tbei/bdiywi 

Tme$  aiid.  other' illustrated  publications  .lie  ufKxiridie  table  to  ^begsrtt^ <li 

intervals  «oC  businesS|>ao4  to  affi^rd  ^h]tcii.M  eonveisation  dad  ^nfcMid 

ment  befpre.we  begin*    And  tery;biwilkees»4dee#^afiefi  4!an  -Ksstilf^j^ 

1  only  wjab  you  could  peep  tfafougjh. a.  bi9l(:ii%ibln«Brra*looldagtedld^ 

when  we  sure  assembled  on  unponant.^ii«eitteffei)D'n0e0Nrrwimer's  eireifiil 

Talk  of  a  committee  in  a  inetropoHltaQnirestsyf:  Jbr^Bjr'of  tkoae  gMR 

places,  wbere  ^weighty  cMscussioB^  .are  haWI^  n»iiad«-xolid  'oak^taUiAih 
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1LV0*  ^  ^Qok  mrj  imposing.    Such  commitiees  we  lerious  things 
tfOB^y  ^  if  yon  really  wish  to  se«.  in  perfvetipn  iN*  conMlous  aii^  of 
difdifwA-i^tpo^biiily  which  4)fflce  «tn  bestow,  you ='ftl)Oii  Id  'Fo<^  in 
flD0i*^^:dibiit  eigbt  o'c1ook,i  wUen  dtir  committee'  tratv^  come- in 
fcbBtUfirUWMinat  thb  plofUgh  br  ifttheferm-^yaW;'   TWt^  likfe  meeting 
^  * r«U •iBMrfced'  inilii^no^  is  pfodubcH  >!>^n  >theni  'by'the 
'  :«Di   The^volQittary  ettgngc^ent  *t*ictiy' »ef>t,  the  neeeMHry 
'  *J^'^<i  iffiUlib«fafcirtn,  ibe  upoes^l  to  their'  opiHioh,  the  constant 
i^t'B'^^'Dwn  jadgment,  together  with  fiow  al^tf  thAi  thd  just  ft'nd 
iM    teitt'^i'lioi'Df'arpecialty/havedecidsdty'teni^ed'to'  fo^Mt  8^lf*r6^ect 

''I^«inic4le  omIh  <iitiMre'erf,4wr  cMldrrmi^s  hlM«l7'1s  i>t^  indepflrident 

Mtno  and  freedom  from  that  extraneous  assistance  which  xs^^  j^ofnetimes 

^ii^orrib)i|jnedna'b0]iecetstiry'for  ^<vup|MJtt  df  siith  ihsfitu\ions, 

JMIiHil^^idightiiriftiiMeByto  ttate,  snndthiit- rs,  thai  f  Wo  of  three  Ifnie 

'  MiHiiMiiniCshBtfiB  beeii  gfvairio'tha  eomnvht^  by  wtt)rof'fHendly  hos- 

i^iHi  thit'uiiH  roem'^of  whiek  1  have  upoken;  ■  One  bight  we  gsf?e 

"i^MBB  4iBRid «mi  oheete  •and  ben*.    [Beerl  w had  example  that] 

'Akiootbeii'eecaiioB  tftey  ticre  invited  to  tea.    Aoti  dn  a  thiitf  we  htA  a 

HMf^^iiilhii  hst'tiMM  a  feast  I    Ooose,  rotst  pork,  and  plum  padding ! 

^nittlia]!  1  scty  id  cixeute  for  all  this  f '  ll  seenaa  ^  ibterference  «i^h 

Ib^  sdf^portiNg  and" iodepieit debt  natonT  of  ihe  irtiRitutkyn. '  I  Itad 

'iMj  ■isgiwngi  :in  my  tmudas^^  ihawfidbin  "Of 'these  proce^ings. 

Acydid  not  materially  affect  the  regular  working  of  the  Kbrary;  for  otit 

?9(Miriy^jeFan^iiteBibcite,  only' the 'twelve  Oft<tl»:'c4ftim1ttM  shared  in 

Hietmisv  :<Bbt4flbey^Iad  aayefiectattallitwaaa  pfiEjiodtcial  one;  for 

^nMimbtrsiaot  '«q  the  oommittec -withdraw  from  the 'Itbira^,  because 

'^(Ibfy  mere -not  inTiiad.to  the  tapper.   iTrue^  as  w«*bll  agreed,  by  the 

?M0tio«'o€:auci  meirtiers-fis  DidcR^-^^^  and'T^mr  H '-  no  loss 

.WRSdvttm'td  OR  either  ride;  'for  toe loslhto  real  strength,  and  thi^  Idst 
fdhUftvieafitngy  I  imtginei^  But  the  incident- 'serred  10  'show  that  a  dis'> 
%biiig«kmeQt  Was  iotrodttced  by  tha  trMt)^;.'  Stilt  I  am-afraid  if  •!  haye 
^iftfij  that  1  <  tnay  err  again .  Jadgment,'  that  -  stem  fMfrtitor;  may  say,  no  1 
JbvrwfafiD  X  ithink  of  that  erening^  and  'those  twelve  ihceb  shinihg  with 
^iljjght/ and  hdw  wedid  enjoy  oarselvesrtnind  that  goose,  and  What 
-filkaB'we  •orackled  upon-  it;  and  when  I  think  how  little  (he  lot  of  those 
MinS'ihaidi-fed^ibayS'  is  ditersifled  by  such  pkasant  scenM,  Judgment, 
•Mgratnl^  I  :anr  afttnd  J 

^'Ja  the  m^rith  of  June  the  mefsbera  ihll  oflTi  and  K  is  Intehded  they 
4bNiki  do'^e.  Shapibg  otmeltes  to  circumstatic^sfy  *w<  *d  i vide  d  arlhg  the 
'.^Bflser'nridaffcs  into  a*  Library  and  Cricket  ClUl/j'and  a  member- may 
-)(ipda payingtbieepence' enti^ncc  mon€iy):hat4 bis' libMry  snbseriptfon 
*ili4tiriiig  thefaumaer -moatht  to  the  criieket,  «r'-c6mtr»ue  on  witli  the 
filaaiyy'Or  pay^O'andbavatlie  benefit;  of  both.  'Very  few  do  the  lait. 
'Qlire  are  twenty  members  of  tbe^ciickeCclub,  and  about  thirty-  continue 
jharreadiogi  -'lliM  we  begin  again  ^tth'Wew  liTe^  at  Michaelmas,  or  a 
btie  aft^r.  •  Weicall  avcoiumitfM  ii>emfif$:,^cdhsider  the  pVan  o(  omt 
^im» Qikmpaigai scemhMt  Afods  we ikin^ ia  hand, and  lay  tmt  vrXvaV Nte 
cMo  spare  in  a  new  lot  of  books* 


It  is  well,  I  am  sure,  from  time  to  time  to  infuse  fresh  blood  into  the 
society  by  the  purchase  of  new  books,  even  if,  to  make  room  for  them, 
we  turn  out  some.of  the  old  ones;  no  matter  how  good  they  m^.^^  if 
for  SQme  reason  iliey  do  not  take^  it  is  better  to  turn  them  out.  ,What.u 
the  use  of  keephig  them  ?  It  is  in  favour  of  the  library  if  a  boy  knowt 
thaft  he  can  hardty  drop  upon  a  book  that  is  not  readable  and  iuterestiiig. 
Thte  better  to  oohtrive  this,  without  having  all  the  books  of  too  tightly 
cl^aravyr,  we  hftv^>adopted  the  expedient  of  arranging  our  eatalogtte  Ofidtf 
thute  beads  or  classes.  .Class  A^  contains  entertaining  books, 'Suol^^fiii 
iostao^,  as '^Jlobioaoi^  Cprusoe '' (always  popular)^  *<  The  Swies  Fflvilil 
Robinson,"  «  Charlie  Burton,"  &c.  &c.  Under  Class  B.  ace  jrangai 
books  of  a  more  solid  chars^cter,  biographies^  travels,  ^c.  Cls^8^CS. 
contains  only  rdigibiis  books.  But  we  find  that  the  books  soqn  ge^^. 
character ;  and  the  fevourite  works  with  us  have  their  expectants  waiting. 
tw6,'>  three,  or  four  deep  for  theiti,  just  as  in  large  libraries  the  subscfiHor 
have  their  names  4dwn  for  Macau  lay  or  Livingstone.  We  bought! 
book  io-  two. volumes,  lent  us  at  first  by  a  little  Till^^e  boy.  It  beMA 
va^.  popqla;r)  and.  is  always  out.  We  soon  bad  to  send  It  to  have  ^plMtJI^ 
st£Q];ig  binding.  lisuspect  that  the  name  of  the  workihas  somethingitdiiir 
wixh  the  secret  of  i^  popularity ;  au4  yet  it  must  have  real  merit  ii^Mi 
eyeaof  our  little  oritics,  or  it  would  .have  been  condemned  by  thi9.tima;- 
Impostors  may  run  a  slibrt  course,  but  they  get  found  out  at  last.      .,.,,,f 

I  aim,  in  these  papers,  at  little  more  than  a  st^ment  -ef  facts,    llw 
principal  fact  with  regard  to  our  children*s  library  is.  this,  that  nearly 
seventy  children  have  so  far  acquired  a  habit  of  reading,  and  like  it  for 
th.e  pleasure  which  it  afifoids  them,  that  they  willingly  f)ay  ckeir  subscrip- 
tions, buy  their  own  books,  and  ^ke  the  trouble  to  change  them  wbflo 
necessary.    For  weeks  together  one  little  boy^  fomteeii  years  of  age,  one 
of  theips^lves,  transacts. all  the  business;  he  puts  the  books  out,  !#> 
the  money,  enters  on  the  register  the  books  i^urned  and  taken  99>V: 
and    gives  .advice    to.  inquiring  juveniles    who    want    assistance /)in 
making  theif  choice.'  The  children  would  not  do  all  this  unless  tM^ 
reading  were  a  positive  pleasure  to  them.     Ihey  take  the  hooks  iecM 
they  want  them ;  and  they  read  them  when  thof  have,  taken  them.    Why  ?- 
I  believe  chiefly  for  two  reasons.    One,  because  th^  have  such  w(ffki 
as  interest  them ;  and  the  other,  because  they  have  the  supreme  pleasuit 
of  managing;  their  own  affairs.    Our  committee-meetii^S  have  much- lo 
do-^itft  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  the  concern.    We  are  going  to  held 
onlKtcMiught  at  eight  o^cloek.    Doubtless  we  shall  transact  importint' 
business. 


!■  J 
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.  .  -     I-      -■■     '    •  Tl;)  '  M 

^*  A  verse  jnay.  reach  him  w}iom  ^  serpigfQi^es." 

This  18  undoubtedly  true.    Bodaoa  .W4tt8fai;Mitt*al  Songs  to 
prose;  or,  steal  the  rhyme icom1ii««Mli^V«dEai^^  4kd 
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onld  remember  them  ?  Pleasant  verse  Mis  sweetlj  on 
.=  When*  -Bome  cunmug  orator  enforces  a  precept,  or 
M  aj^iedrginaeiiit  by  the  introdubtion  of  an  appropriate 
if  jibetrj^  wKat  a  magical  effect  is  produced!  What 
)t^.atgji99t jp^|n^ul  silence  I  What  a  studj  the  Qou^t^- 
Qjt't^  l^P^^^  become !  .  What  wrapt  atteatiOB  I— «ven 

at-J>§fe«H?joijaP*Jy*»*^f^.»^^^  ail  «y«l  all  iearl    Every 
fcfel.:inao  ]it:^hfrJwlHt.of  attending)  pnblio  gatiierings^  has 
tibi8<;  aihd  tl^eiweftil  Battel  of  Hopeodndnctor  or  sp(E»ker 
t^iiavei  notiPG^dtki^  vain. 

plly  bth*  ttoVi^n^t  ii^libt  destitute  of  metrical  compo^i- 
isidffii^'updn'lits  various  phases,  and  a  judidQUS  use  of 
rUI  well^rf^a^;r9petitiq^.  S<^Q^.of  the  weU  .knowa  aad 
^^^^fQdie^.i:^^^^^^  Wit]i^,^pirit  and  judgmeut^  will  strike 
fy  o^x  t^i.;Wi£!if^  a^d' ensure  attention*  But  beware 
{VqAKj  irba^jraoa  of  ^ would  be'  poete  is  not  exclusively 
id. to tfaeS^emperaoice movement.  Alas!  like weedSi they 
^efyw&ere,'  ftn:d  seem  Indestructible.  Here  is  a  charm- 
iyduotion  by  a 'publican^  for  the  especial  delectation  of  his 

..J?..  (I •^prtfeA  ctBfljmety  comes,  and  I  does  trusf  'em, 
'  I1«^j^thti!r  inbney,  and  their  custom ; 

■*y-^i  rcaialk  te'<me«^  iay-what  you  ieill- ' 

\\Ji-,  lki|JOkaJlb;i(Woif^  ]»ay  thehniwer's  bffl. 
(livu.  i^60  I^il:try  and  ktep  A'food  tap/' 

]iueast6Baei«  cdtiltl  »ta&d'tliKt,  bi!^  had'  Oone  very  much 
Wtheir  stttffteptfbilities.   ;'   "  ;  '         ''" 
16lV6'alsd  li^ai^^df  a  Scbtch  Ppern^  planted  on  the  sign  of 
i^^lftibp,' '  li^r  ^berjleen,  as  ifollo  va  ;-rr    . 
-  ^  J'-   'f  James  Rettie,  licensed  to  sell, . 

' ''"'''  ^'  '•''■■  Tte  yfe  that's  Begun",       " 
.  ,^e  f>/h.»  p-  j>  jjferter  and  ale, 

iilhr'itcm^'iiS'io  the  riBpetiUon  of  the  initial  letter,  it  was 

nc^by.J.aje^^  ppint^  was  i^  Btutt^Ter^ 

lat  perhaps  he  had  used  a  stuttering  brush/ 

o  has  not  heard  of  the  Poetical  Parish  Clerk  ?  who,  on  a 

ition*  moipiijgi  si|^]^|b9lr1^6iCGglS^rqg|B^^ 

iging,  a  complimentasy  psahn  of Maown composing : — 

**  The  meantaiiys  skyiEped'aboui  UkDTdSOS,':' 

The  littie  hillfl  did  hop. 
Th'e  fitids^&tf^  ireeB*  clid  clap  their*  han^/ ' 
r  i.>     ■  ■Bel6re.mrWfl  WHfcl??.^     '•-"^*  v.-:-f'f'-....  v...  •- .  •• 

ese;iB9iCaiito  iv^MMl^^  ^eiy  \a 
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be  obtruded  upon  us ;  and  agiunst  which  we  must  set  our  I 
if  we  would  keep  our  cause  free  from  deserved  contempt, 
mo^t  pardonable  bit  of  doggerel,  appeared  some  time  sin 

"  I  went  to  the  agn  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle, 

Whereat  they  did  me  grossly  diddle :  . 

1  went  to  the  new  Commercial  Inn, 

And  they  well  nigh  stripped  me  to  the  skin  i 
'}  l!  went  to  the  Manchester  Budness  House, 

And  equally  there  I  found  them  chouse : 

I  went  to  the  Coffee-house  and  Tavern^ 

It  turned  out  a  regular  rohhers'  cavern : 

1  went  to  the  Fanoily  Hotel, 

Alid  they  pillaged  and  plundered  me  there  as  well : 
r  V .  I  went  to  the  BecreatiVe  ditto, 

, .    i-.      My  stars  and  garters,  wasn't  1  hit,  oh  P 

Pdetry  should  be  used  in  depicting  the  mischief-nui 

character  of  the  drink.     We  give  two  examples,  one  or^ 

and  ^be  other  ftom  an  American  author : — 

**  Loss  Of  money,  follows  drinking ; 
Loss  of  time,  brings  hitter  thinking ; 
Loss  of  business,  follows  these ; 
Loss  of  strength,  and  loss  of  ease ; 
Loss  of  health,  respect  and  love ; 
Loss  of  hopes,  of  heaven  above ; 
Loss  of  conscience,  good  and  true ; 
Loss  of  reputation,  too ; 
Loss  of  friends,  who  once  admired  \ 
Loss  of  mind,  by  phrenzy  fired ; 
Loss  of  usefulness,  alas  1 
Lost  life 's  purpose  for  the  glass, — 
Loss  of  life,  and  loss  of  soul, — 
Crowns  his  loss,  who  loves  the  bowl.** 

The  next  is  a  reflection  on  the  well-known  words  o 
public  house  boards,  Micensed  to  sell,  kc.* 

*'  Licensed  to  make  the  strong  man  weak  ; 

Licensed  to  lay  the  wise  man  low ; 
licenfied  the  fond  wife's  heart  to  break, 
.  And  cause  her  children's  tears  to  flow. 
Licensed  to  do  his  neighbour  harm ; 

To  kindle  discoirl,  hate  and  strife ; 
Licensed  to  nerve  the  robber's  arm ; 

Licensed  to  whet  the  muderer's  knifei 
Licensed  where  peace  and  comfort  dwell. 

To  bring  disease,  and  want,  and  woe ; 
Licensed  to  make  this  world  a  hell, 

And  fit  men  for  the  hell  below." 

Afl .  acquaintance  with  Tem^^axie^  \\\ftaraX\a^  mil  ft 
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rajmiieli  (^  a  simile  kind,  bearing  on  the  pernicious  qiudiUeB 
tffte  diiskf  agunst  ^iHchwe  are  waging  wkr.  '  '  ' 
V§9fdestif  in  praise  of  uninlbaieatifig  drinks. '  tMntikeni  hitr 
their  standard  panegyrics  on  intoxicating  potions,  which  lh'e(jr 
veerer  yaonting,  ta  the  iscandal  of  sobriety.  T^t  us.  emulate 
Ur  industry  in  this  particular,  aud  not  only  slug  in  praise  of 
trier  at  our  meetings^.but  talk  of  it  likewise.  It  would  take 
.ipmore  space  than  we  have  at  <M)mm&nd,  ta-cito  exaUnples  at 
hgth;  we  must  be  content  with  aHudIng  to  sudh  pieces  as  Paul 
Denton's  beautiful  prose  poem  bn  water,  used  with  such  startling 
dfectby  Mr.  Gough;  Ht!  E.  ■J6iinaph''s  "  Wa^er  for  me,  bright 
*iter  for  m6;;*'./*piY(^;m^  a  draughtffom  Jho  crystal  vspring  ;** 
*Drops  of  crystal  water;"  and  many-similar  pieces  by  other 
Hfliors,  which  will  at  once  rise  to  the  memory  of  those  who  are 
JMfBJiftid^with  the- co>dinary  recitation- and  melody  book^-^^iOd 
i^ijwntempqrary  periodicals. .  " 

The  blessings  flowing  from  the  practice  of  totd  abstinence,-?.'. 
IkMild  be  frequently  set  forth  in  poetical  guise.  Tliis  is  a 
tkme,  indeed,  worthy  of  tlie  poet's  pen,  the-  artist*s  pencil,  or 
I  tte  orator's  eloquence.  Descriptive  poetry  is  always  charming, 
lather  describing;  the  country  or  the  town,  the.  forest  or  the 
;tadows,  the  mountain.^Qi;  ^h^  pl^ifi^  t^e,o^^n,  wJiether  cradled 
ih  calmness,  or  tossed  in /fury,;  .the  iose.Ludy.Qr,  thq  avalanche,  the 
'Itttle  of  the  mill,  or  the  startling -fa^udeoi'  the  prairie,  or 
"ihe  heavens  above,  the  earth'  berieatfa,  or  the  waters  under  the 
•rthj"  but  it  should  rise  to  its  loftiest'  height,  when  describing 
fc  work  of  God's  grace  on  the  heart,  or  the  glorious  results 
^rbging  from  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  reclaim  the  de- 
faded,  lift  the  fallen,  and  win  the  wandering  and  outcast  from 
l^u^^j^^^.  ,iv^^4. ^9  Tewperanpet movemept^  if  ^easur^ 
good  realized,  stand^  second  to  uoi^e  of  tU^.  moral  movet 
its  of  the  age.  ^^  Bu);  these  ;resuUs  dp  i>ot.^tand  out  startlingly 
iithe  poetry  of  the  time,  so  that  seleotion  ds.  somewhat  difficult. 
lliDost  of  the  Temperance  poems  and  melodies^  with  which  we 
WB  acquainted,  (and  more  than  a  dozefn 'difierent'books  are  now 
^ng  before  us,)  the  happiness  acc^ing  to  the  teetotaler  from 
li  practice,  is  rather  inferred  than  stated. ,  :  Still  the  selection 
«  a  verse  here  and, there,  .ivyrilJi  furnlfiLh  ie^ougU  to  give  point  and 
face  to  appeals  and  argumentii.on;  this  head. 

Poetry  may  also  be  used  with  good'^efiect  in  inculcating  right 
vieirsand  feelings,  with  reg'ai'^tbtlie^' intemperate,  and  our 
approaches  to  them;  in  in'fusizz^ ^aa^ and  invoking  patriotism, 
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tion  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  God.  Let  us  Atitt  mA 
good  use  of  poetry,  and  ^the  thoughts  that  hreatibe^  aiid  irdrfl! 
Ihat  burn,'  shall  not  return  void. 

^  Nothing  is  lost ;  tiie  drop  of  dew, 

That  trembles  on  the  lea^  or  flower. 
Is  but  exhaled  to  fall  anew, 

In  summer's  thunder  shower.  ^.^ 

Kothing  is  lost ;  the  tmiest  seed, 

By  wild  birds  borne  on  breezes  blown,  _ 

Finds  something  suited  to  its  need,  ' 

Wherein,  'tis  sown  and  grown.  *- 

So  with  our  words,  or  harsh,  or  kind, 

Uttered,  they  are  not  all  forgot,  . ,  - 

They  leave  their  influence  on  the  mind,  •  .^ 

Pass  on — but  perish  not. 


m: 

SCRAPS-  .      »oca 

.  ExJANiSH.— We  see  it  stated  that  a  wealthy  brewer  of  DabUo  btf 

ofiered  a  ram  of  £lO,  000.  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  new  church  ItMl 

city.  ,.^ 

Fool's  Pence. — Hugh  Tennant,  Esq.,  brewer,  Welpark,  has»  ^ 

notice,  recently  purchased  an  estate  for  upwards  of  £100,000^  v^ 

The  Exhibition. — 600  men  are  at  work  14  hours  a  day  paint 
building.  The  English  refreshment  contfactors  have  ordered 
dinner  plates,  20,000  desert  plates,  2000  large  dishes,  12000  d( 
20,000  turoblors,  10,600  sherry  glasses.  25,000  champagne 
10,000  cojQfee  cups,  and  5000  tea  cups,  7500  knives  and  forks,  Hi 
plated  forks  and  spoons,  6000  yards  of  damask,  20,000  glass  elotfaf|iil 
3000  chairs.  The  first  edition  of  the  shilling  catalogue  for  the  IflllMMI 
tional  Exhibition  will  be  made  up  of  250,000  copies,  with  £50.  adf«<fe||| 
pages,  a  £600.  advertising  page  next  to  the  type,  and  a  £1000.  advertM 
back  page  of  cover.  ■  'J 

Richard  Weaver. — ^This  revivalist,  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  infoMJ 
his  audience  that  in  one  of  the  towns  where  he  had  been  preadiiD|^^ 
publican  said,  **  Weaver  has  taken  away  my  custom  to  the  amounfl 
three  hundred  pounds  a  week.**  '  '"-^ 

Grave  Stones.— -In  Grey  friars'  churchyard  in  Edinburgh  msf  1 
foond  the  (bllowing :  ''' 

Here  snug  in  grave  my  wife  doth  lie ;  i 

Now  she's  at  rest  and  so  am  I.  i 

On  the  wail  of  a  chapel  in  Edinburgh,  which  is  built  over  an  old  «!l| 

and  spirit  vault,  are  carved  these  lines,  which  ^^most  rise  to  the  dvffit 

of  an  epitaph ; 

There  is  spirit  above,  and  spirit  below ; 
The  one  is  of  joy,  the  other  of  woe : 
The  spirit  above  \s  the  spirit  divine ; 
The  spirit  be\oiR  U  (he  a^mV.  ^  ^nVnt. 
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6«eoni>tr]rcbarc1iyanliiuhe  south  of  EDgland,  there  is  this  miserable 
■BBpcit  ep^nun  * 

Here  lies  a  ceitain  Ann  Mann  ; 
She  Ihred  an  old  maid,  and  died  an  old  Mann. 
Here  b  a  peculiar  class  of  epitaphs  which,  while  commemorating  the 
fad,  serre  also  as  an  adTertisement  for  the  liviog.    One  of  these  two- 
aded  inscriptions  may  still  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  of  Upton-on-Sevem : 
Beneath  this  stone,  in  hopes  of  Zion, 
Doth  lie  the  landlord  of  the  Lion ; 
His  son  keeps  on  the  business  still, 
Hesigned  unto  the  heavenly  will. 
This  is  certainly  '  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.'    But  this  style  of 
qntaph  is  not  confined  to  England.     In  the  French  cemetery  of  P^re  la 
Chaise,  near  Parts,  a  rery  similar  one  exists,  only  it  is  even  more  ex* 
fkat    After  suting  the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased,  it  ends  with  the 
ftOowing  sentence :  *  His  inconsolable  widow  continues  his  business  at 
tM,  Rue  St.  Honors* 

A  Ghost  Stort. — A  foolish  fellow  went  to  the  parish  priest,  and  told 

with  a  long  hce,  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost.    *'  When  and  where?" 

aid  the  pastor.    **  Last  night,  (replied  the  man),  I  was  passing  by  the 

.^hwb,  and  up  against  the  wall  of  it  did  I  behold  the  spectacle/'    **  In 

riatriuipedid  it  appear  V  replied  the  pastor.    *^  It  appeared  in  the  shape 

,jfopcat,aM." — ^*Go  home,  and  hold  your  tongue  about  it,  (rejoined 

lHnaHorJ,  you  have  been  frightened  by  your  own  shadow.'' 

^f!b  You  Flsase." — When  the  Duke  of  Wellingtou  was  sick,  the  last 
ii|i|  ha  took  was  a  little  tea.  On  his  senrant*8  banding  it  to  him  in  a 
CMC,  and  asking  him  if  he  would  have  it^  the  Duke  replied,  "  Yes,  if 
\(jim  please."  These  were  his  last  words.  How  much  kindness  and 
mffiUii}  is  expressed  by  them  I  He  who  had  commanded  the  greatest 
ijliiinin  Europe,  and  was  long  accustomed  to  the  tone  of  authority,  did 
lJr  despise  or  overlook  the  small  courtesies  of  life.    Ah,  how  many  boys 

is!  What  a  rude  tone  of  command  they  often  use  to  their  little  brothers 
fri  sisterSt  and  sometimes  to  their  mothers  I  They  order  so.  This  is 
H  had  and  unchristian^  and  shows  a  coarse  nature  and  hard  heart.  In 
•Slfsur  home  talk  remember,  '<  If  you  please."    Among  your  playmates 

4oa't  forget,  *'  If  you  please."  To  all  who  wait  upon  or  serve  you,  be- 
Jjne  that "  If  you  please"  will  make  you  better  served  than  all  the  cross 

9  ordering  words  in  the  whole  dictionary.    Don't  forget  three  little 

mds,  **  If  you  please." 

Will  Yotj  Make  One  oe  the  Few  ? — The  son  of  Quintus  Fabius 
Mnimus,  advising  that  general  to  seize  on  a  post,  said,  "It  will  only 
■intafew  men/'  Fabius  answered,  drily,  ^  Will  you  make  one  of  the 

jmr 

CftiNOLiiiKw-— During  the  last  three  months  we  (Critic)  have  counted 
vp  eighteen  deaths  of  females  clearly  attributable  to  the  fasion  of  wearing 
crinolioe. 
'  A  BxAUTtruz  Idea. — In  the  mouDtsuas  of  Tyrol  it  is  the  cusVottv  ol 
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the  women  and  children  to  come  out  when  it  is  bedtime  and  sing  tfaeur 
national  songs,  until  they  hear  iheir  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  aosnif 
them  from  the  hills  on  their  return  home.    On  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
such  a  custom  prevails.    There  the  wives  of  the  fishermen  come  dowB 
about  sunset  and  sing  a  melody.    After  singing  the  first  stanzas  thef 
listen  awhile  for  an  answering  melody  from  ofif  the  water ;  and  continiie 
to  sing  and  listen  till  the  well-known  voice  comes  borne  on  the  watoii 
telling  that  the  loved  one  is  almost  home.     How  sweet  to  the  weaiy 
fisherman,  as  the  shadows  gather  around  him,  must  be  the  songs  of  the 
loved  ones  at  home  that  sing  to  cheer  him ;  and  how  they  must  strengthen 
and  tigliten  the  links  that  bind  together  these  humble  dwellers  by  the  sec 
Truly  it  is  among  the  lowly  in  this  life  that  we  find  some  of  the  moM' 
beautiful  customs  in  practice. — TouriiVs  Jaumal. 

.  ;v 

THE  EDITOR'S  LETTER  BOX.  ^' 

Dear  Sir, — Through  the  medium  of  the  Eecordy  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  addressing  to  you  a  few  lines  in  regard  to  {hjL 
system  of  Juvenile  Collecting  for  the  Band  of  Hope  iTnioD,  ji|. 
which  matter,  it  has  occured  to  me,  our  friends  in  connectioi 
with  the  local  societies  are  not  aiding  us  quite  to  the  extenk 
which  they  might.  I  can  find  many  reasons  for  this.  I  hi 
sure  there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  there  is  not  a  ootdMc 
good  feeling  existing  between  the  Union  and  Local  SodedUf 
This  is  proved  by  the  large  proportion  of  the  London  Socienl 
afHliated  with  us,  and  I  also  know  it  from  the  kindness  triS 
Which  I  have  invariably  been  received  by  our  friends.  Than 
reason  to  know  that  many  of  the  societies  feel,  that  withonttb| 
aid  of  the  Union,  their  efficiency  would  not  bo  nearly  so  gr^ifi 
The  fact  is,  those  who  are  connected  with  Bands  of  Hope  sii 
so  fully  occupied  with  Sunday  Schools,  &c,  that  they  hivb 
almost  more  to  do  than  they  can  accomplish ;  thence,  whenit^ 
appeal  to  them  to  assist  us,  and  we  receive  no  aid  from 
I  apprehend  it  is  not  because  they  are  unwilling,  but  havil 
their  hands  full,  the  matter  is  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  N(n| 
if  our  friends  will  only  make  up  their  minds  to  assist  us  in 
way  we  ask,  by  procuring  for  us  three  or  four  collectors  Afl* 
each  London  society,  it  is  astonishing  what  good  might  be  4l 
result,  and  at  what  a  small  expenditure  of  trouble.  All  we  idi 
our  friends  to  do  is,  to  interest  the  Juvenifes,  anfl  we  will  «»■ 
dertake  to  sustain  the  interest  when  it  is  once  awakened. 

I  am  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 
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Mr.  P.  Smith,  writes :— My  meetings,  this  week,  have  been 
Tetj  satisfactoTj.  The  fri^nd^  at  Malvern  were  so  pleased  with 
tlte  dissolving  views,  that  I  am  sure  of  four  nights'  engagements 
it  aoj  time  next  season.  At  Ross  too  they  were,  I  think,  very 
)l6afled  with  the  vi^ws« 


■  thst  Sir, — Permit  me  to  take  the  opportunity  of  very  kindly 
iggesting  the  propriety  of  speakers  occasionally  comparing 
stes  of  addresses,  and  especially  in  regard  to  anecdotes  in  cor- 
mt  use.  Our  experience  almost  leads  to  the  inference  that 
icy  possess  a  common  stocky  and  that  a  very  limited  one ;  in 
le  four  or  five  visits  we  have  been  favoured  with,  we  have  had 
XSBB  versions  of  the  ^'Drunken  Farmers  and  the  Broken 
Windows,**  and  two  versions  of  "  Little  Johnny  and  his  Grand- 
other."  I  need  not,  1  am  sure,  point  out  how  much  this  is  to 
)  deprecated.  You  must  please  understand  I  make  this 
Homunication  with  the  most  kindly  feelings  towards  all  parties 
mcemed. — G.'B. 


GrOOD  Fruit. — One  of  the  Committee  of  the  Peckham  and 
Huberwell  Ladies'  Temperance  Association  iiimishes  the  fol- 
ning  details : — A  few  months  ago  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit 
drinking  to  excess,  whose  little  boy  had  signed. the  Band  of 
ope  pledge  at  our  house,  sent  us  a  note,  begging  we  would 
n  on  him,  as  he  was  very  anxious  to  reform.  He  expressed 
I  Borrow  at  his  past  life,  and  the  way  in  which  he  had  wasted 
oney  which  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  suppolrt  of  his  family, 
ie  signed  the  pliedge,  and  soon  his  clean  house  and  the  cheer- 
1  countenance  of  his  wife,  bore  witness  to  the  happy  change 
libeir  circumstances.  Once,  when  in  the  company  of  his 
n&er  companions,  he  yielded  to  their  solicitations  to  join  them 
I  drinking.  He  afterwards  expressed  much  sorrow,  and  again 
^ped  the  pledge,  and  we  hope  his  renewed  good  and  earnest 
odutions  will  not  fail ;  in  these  he  is  strengthened  by  his  Band 
{Hope  son,  "who,"  says  his  father,  "hates  the  public  house, ' 
lodwill  hardly  go  near  one,  and  has  often  b<egged  me  not  to 
^fek."  A  poor  woman,  who  has  long  subscribed  for  the 
*Briti8h  Workman,"  and  often  talked  on  the  subject  of  teeto- 
taligm,  but  declined  taking  the  pledge,  came  forward  at  the 
(xmdacdon  of  our  last  meeting,  and  in  an  audible  manner  said^ 
^^Bease  put  down  my  name;  I  am  resolved  to  sign  at  last ;  and 
I  Ittre  eight  sons,  the  youngest  is  a  teetotaler,  and  I  shall  not ' 
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stop  trying  till  I  persuade  the  others  to  sign  too."    The  fion 
referred  to  had  joined  our  Band  of  Hope  some  years  aga 
Another  boy,  who  joined  us  when  the  Band  of  Hope  was  bti 
fbrmed,  appears  to  have  become  a  respectable  and  asefbl  young 
man,  a  great  comfort  to  his  parents,  who  though  very  poor, 
contrived  to  apprentice  him  to  a  good  trade ;  he  still  resides  it 
this  neighbourhood,  and  occasionally  brings  his  fellow  workmei 
to  our  meetings,  and  his  influence  among  them  will  we  hope  be 
very  effective.    A  young  womaI^  servant^  joined  the  BaadoC,  i 
Hope  when  a  little  girl ;  she  has  been  in  service  some  jQwyi  i 
maintaining  her  priciples  bravely  amongst  her  associates,    (tej  i 
Society  has  beea  the  means  of  rescuing  several  from  the  &u**, 
ful  vortex  of  intemperance,  and  during  the  year  W9  have  n*   ■ 
ceived  seventy-four  signatures  to  the  {^dge.    One  of  the  (Sif  \ 
Missionaries  has  joined  us^  and  is  working  witii  great  intenil    ; 
in  the  cause. 


ANNALS  OF  THE  BAND  OF  HOPS  UNION. 

PUBLIC  MEETnros. 

Some  interesting  Meetings  have  been  lately  held.    The  flist 
took  place  in  the  Independent  Chapel,  Caledonian  Boadi  or 
Tuesday  evening,  the  18th  of  February.    In  the  nnavoidsIilB 
absence  of  Mr.  E.  Fry,  the  Rev.  E.  Davies  was  called  vpon  to 
preside.    A  choir  of  children,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  ?• 
Smith,  sang  a  selection  of  melodies  in  a  very  pleasing  manncc 
Mr.  G.  M.  Murphy  showed  the  necessity  for  Bands  of  Hope^ 
and  for  such  a  central  organisation  as  the  Band  of  Hope  Union. 
The  Rev.  E.  W.  Thomas  detailed  his  ezperienoe  in  conneotiQi 
with  various  benevolent  institutions,  and  argued  that  the  habilt 
of  the  young  could  not  be  too  carefully  watched  over.    Bev.  V»; 
A.  Essery  addressed  the  children  more  especially,  and  in  snchi'i 
manner  as  both  interested  and  amused.    In  the  absence-  of  Ihft: 
Rev.  G.  W.  MoCree,  Mr.  J.  P.  Parker  proposed  a  vote  of  ihaato 
to  Mr.  Davis  for  presiding,  and  to  the  deacons  of  the  church  tot 
the  use  of  the  chapel.     This  having  been  seconded^  the  Bev. 
gentleman  said  he  ought  to  thank  the  promoters  of  the  Band  of 
Hope  Union  for  bringing  their  meeting  within  reach  of  his  coBr 
gregation,  and.  hoped  it  would  not  be  long  before  thej  heU 
another  in  the  same  place. 

On  Monday  evening,  February  24th,  a  second  Meeting  wtH 
held  in  Surrey  Chapel,,  when  more  than  2,000  pei^ns  weift 
present.    The  chair  was  taken  by  thie  Rev^  N.  HaU,  L.LJB*  and' 
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.  iddiQBSQS  were  deliveied  hj  the  Revs.  W.  B.  Bucket  J. 
riikieiiiy  J.  I>otaa)%  J.  Harcourt,  and  J.  M.  Greatle^.  The 
Idren,  condacted  bj  Mr.  F.  Smith,  greatly  delighted  the 
lienoe. 

xebthq-  of  juvenile  oolleotobs. 

Dor  young  firiends  took  tea  at  37|  Queea  square,  on  Thursdaj; 
nh  6ih,  when  Mr.  Sv  Shirley  presided.  The  amoant  paid 
Ma  £4. 4iL  7d«  Sereral  of  our  eoUectors  were  not  present 
nnaeqnenoe  of  the  wet  weather,  but  we  hope  the  money  thciy 
re  ooUected  will  be  paid  in  to  the  Office  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  Conductors  will  oblige  the  Committee  by  attending  to 
B  important  matter.  After  tea  an  illustrated  lecture  on  India, 
8  delivered  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree. 

OXn  HONOSAET  DEPUTATIONS  AHD  8PEAEEBS. 

AB  the  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  assisted  in  addressing 
jQetings,  on  behalf  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  are  invited  to 
QQt  the  Committee,  at  a  Social  Meetings  on  Thursday  evenings 
{dl  Srdy  when  Tea  and  Coffee  will  be  provided  at  half-past 
'^  The  meeting  will  take  place  at  37,  Queen  square.  The 
•Mnee  of  ladies  interested  in  the  Band  of  Hope  movement 
rl  be  most  welcome. 


OUB  NEW  AGENT. 

Ifr^  W«  B.  Affleck,  of  Bishop  Auckland^  Durham^  has  been 
^^fii  Iqf  tbe  Committee  of  the  Band  of  Bope  Umoou  Hit 
Uities  as  a  speaker  will  commend  him  to  the  approbation  of 
amidieiices.  Applications  for  his  services  must  be  made  to 
he  Hon.  Secretaries  without  delay.  All  information  as  to  terms 
k,  will  be  replied  to  at  once. 

A0ENTS*  LABOUES. 

lie.  BxABT  hm  viait«d  the  fbUvwing  places  d«rtRg  the  kst  moBtbt— - 
^mmuk  street,  twice;  Bloomsbury  Refuge;  Uerseleydow?.;  Pond 
ibee,  Chelsea;  Willow  walk;  Star  of  Temperance;  Charles  street, 
^lane;  Harrow  street,  Mint ;  Leather  lane;  Little  Denmark  street; 
Uion,  Lansdowne  place,  Kent  street ;  Newport  market ;  Salem  Chapel, 
8wrioad;  Hampden  Chapel,  South  Hackney;  Horsely  street;  Milton 
1^;  Gnys ;  Hayes,  Middlesex. 


SIS 

Mr.  Smith  has  visited  as  under: — Farringdon;  Ross;  Worcester/ 
Newtown;  Welshpool;  Wrexham;  Surrey  Chapel ;  DerereU  ttreef , twiat^ 
Westminster,  &c.  &c. 

Meliora,  Southwark. — ^The  first  meeting  of  this  Band  of  Hope  wis 
held  on  Friday,  March  7th,  in  the  school-room,  Laosdowne  place,  Kent 
street,  when  the  spacious  room  was  crowded  in  every  part.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  J.  A.  Pash,  Esq.,  of  Old  Kent  road,  and  interestiag  ^ 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Benn,  of  Soiiq[ 
Chapel  Band  of  Hope,  and  Mr.  Blaby,  of  the  Band  of  Hope  VMi 
During  the  evening  a  choir  of  the  children  sung  at  intervals  several  poftfl 
lar  temperance  melodies,  and  amusing  recitations  were  given  with  mdk 
effect,  especially  one  by  Master  Charles  Kaby,  entitled,  ^  Why  am  It 
Teetotaler  V^  which  was  delivered  in  a  highly  creditable  manner^  Thf 
is  the  second  Band  of  Hope  which  has  been  formed  during  the  last  ftff  \ 
months  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Heading. — On  Tuesday,  March  11th,  the  Primitive  Methodist  Bud 
of  Hope  celebrated  its  ninth  Anniversary  by  holding  a  meeting  in  the 
New  11  all,  London  street,  when  upwards  of  250  adults  and  nearly  200 
children  sat  down  to  tea.  A  public  meeting  was  then  held,  when  tbe 
chair  was  taken  by  W.  L.  Palmer,  Esq;  not  less  than  500  persons  wen 
present,  besides  the  children,  who  gave  some  first  class  recitations  aol 
dialogues.  The  chief  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  debate  by  ten  yoothi^ 
which  occupied  about  an  hour;  the  piece  was  prepared  expressly  forlhi 
occasion  by  the  President  of  this  Band  of  Hope.  The  singing  was  doifr 
in  fine  style,  under  the  management  of  Master  J.  Woodley.  AddrBMi( 
were  given  by  the  Rev.  M.  Wilson  and  J.  C.  Burnett;  of  Readings  At 
Rev.  W.  Marwood,  of  Silchestcr,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Toulson  of  Hi^ 
Wycombe.     Several  persons  signed  the  pledge. 

Jugt  Published,  price  Twopence. 

THE  PITMAN'S  PRAYER  :  A  Voice  from  New  Harttey  CoIUeiy;  ^ 
the  Rev.  GEORGE  W.  MoCREE.    London  :  JOHK  Fw  SHAWJ^OOir 
Paternoster  Row,  and  Southampton  Row, 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

All  communicationi  should  be  written  on  one  side  qf  the  ptsper  onlf. 
Names  and  Addresses  should  be  written  very  plainly. 
Intelligence  should  be  sent  early. 

Boektfor  Review,  Articles  for  the  Record,  Sfc,  may  be  sent  to  th»  BMkft 
at  No,  37,  Queen  Square,  London, 


J,  Bale,  Printer,  78,  Great  TltchfieUo«traet,  MuyUbon*. 
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PBAOTICAL  PAPERS,  No.  6. 

Bj  Mr.  G.  M.  MURPHY, 
NARBATION   AND   ANECDOTE. 

ITtrratiyeB  of  facts,  anecdotes,  and  incidents,  are  always  re- 
with  interest  by  an  audience,  if  told  in  an  interesting 

,    As  Cowper  says, — 

"  A  stoiy,  in  which  native  humour  reigns 
Is  often  useful,  always  entertains ;'' 


:;h- 
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**  The  path  of  narrative  with  care  pursue, 
Still  making  probability  your  clew ; 
'\  __  On  all  the  vestiges  of  truth  attend, 

And  let  them  guide  you  to  a  decent  end ;" 


jf^'  "  A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  precinct, 

■^  ■  .    The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  linked  ; 

1^  Tell  not  as  new  what  everybody  knows. 

And,  new  or  old,  still  hasten  to  a  close. 
There  centering  in  a  focus  round  and  neat, 
Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet." 
more  than  this,  let  the  story  you  tell  liave  some  obvious 
don  to  the  matter  in  hand.     A  story  told  to  an  assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  -telling  it,  must  ever  fall  "  flat,  stale, 
unprofitable."     Everybody  can  tell  the  brand  of  a  tree  from 
fiiDgas  that  disfigures  its  roots,  and  so  with  appropriate  and 
propriate  stories.     They  deceive  no  one,  and  diminish  that 
t,  which  should  be  one  of  the  speaker's  elements  of  strength, 
often,  when  all  beside,  in  a  speech,  has  departed  from  our 
,  some  happy  hit  of  an  illustration,  a  well  selected  anec^ 
or  telling  incident,  bearing  on  some  particular  pointy  will 
fast  in  the  mind  never  to  be  got  rid  of.     Looking  into  a 
*8  aquarium  a  little  while  ago,  lie  drew  my  attention  to  a 
fish,  on  whose  head  was  firmly  fixed  a  tiny  parasite, 
'Mch  my  friend  assured  me  would  bury  itself  in  the  fish's  head, 
er  leaving  it  until  it  died.     And  so  I  have  since  thought  it 
jiwitb  a  striking  narrative;  where,  when,  and  from  whom,  we 
it,  and  even  the  circumstances  which  called  it  forth,  m^y 
We  fix)m  knowledge,  but  like  the  parasite  on  the  fish's  head, 
•[iUnstration  may  nevpr  leave  us,  but  bury  jtself  deep  in  o\a 
•"ids,  departing  not  thence  till  we  die.     HoV  essential  \\. 
^  then,  that  oar  narratives  and  iijustrations  should  be  weW 
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chosen.  Some  of  us  are  in  the  middle^  oUierg  in  the  dedine  o 
life ;  the  Bands  of  Hope  we  address  consist  for  the  most  p«l 
(if  the  jonng,  sometimes  of  the  Terj  jomig ;  they  will  be  tin 
men  and  women  of  the  future  age,  when  perchance  our  work  ii 
over ;  how  greedily  they  listen  to  stories,  anecdotes,  and  ind' 
dents ;  if,  then,  those  we  spread  hefore  them  are  nntme^  oi 
unwise,  we  shall  perpetuate  mischief  through  them,  but  if  healtli} 
in  tone,  and  powerfnl  to  convince,  the  good  which  by  them  Vf 
are  permitted  and  priveleged  to  do,  will  exbt^  through  the  tt* 
strnmentality  of  our  hearers,  when  we  are  laid  among  the  eU 
of  the  valley. 

Not  only  for  its  permanent  interest,  but  for  the  power  d 
presently  gratifying  your  audience,  cultivate  the  ability  tognn 
sympathy  for  your  theme,  by  pleasant  narration.  A  storj  wefl 
told  is  a  picture  in  words; — a  panorama  unwound  by  Afl 
tongue.  The  cool  and  calculating  £ari  of  Chesterfield  was  ooei 
listening  to  the  celebrated  preacher,  Whitfield,  who  w]ii|9  ilbiH 
trating  some  pointy  imagined  a  blind  man  ascending  a  rocky  nil 
precipitous  path.  The  sightless  traveller  first  loses  his  fiddh 
ful  dog  over  the  crags,  but  is  able  to  feel  his  way  with  his  stidc 
until  that  also  slips  from  his  grasp;  the  sceptical  Noblemin 
grew  more  and  more  interested  as  the  orator  proceeded,  and  as 
he  described  the  path  growing  less  and  less  wide,  until  at  the 
uarrowcst  point  the  helpless  traveller  slips  and  stumbles,  the 
Earl  could  endure  no  more,  but  cried  out,  in  tones  of  extreme 
anguish,  "  Good  God !  he's  gone." 

It  is  also  recorded  of  the  same  preacher,  that  ho  once  gave  so 
vivid  a  description  of  an  approaching  storm,  and  the  bursting 
of  its  fury  on  a  ship  at  sea,  that  a  sailor  in  the  congr^ratioo 
jum])ed  upon  his  seat  with  the  cry — "  Bear  a  hand,  there,  ioi 
out  with  the  longboat  I"  A  man  who  could  so  faithfully  povDF- 
tray  scenes,  must  perforce  exercise  a  mighty  influence  upoo 
the  imagination,  and  through  it  upon  the  memory,  and  the  sooL 

What  has  iniide  the  names  of  men  such  as  Guthrie,  Goi^ 
Spurgeon,  PunsLon,  and  Vincent,  familiar  to  us  as  houseboM 
words,  but  this  word-painting  ?  Other  men  may  excel  themo 
critical  discernment,  in  argumentative  ability,  or  even  in  the  fidt 
of  debate ;  but  for  winning  the  ear  of  the  multitude  there  are  nooi 
like  such  men  as  these,  who  can  wield  the  whole  of  an  argnm0>) 
into  a  pithy  aphorism ;  or  fasten  conviction  on  a  hearer^s  mifl* 
by  "  fleeting  it  home  **  with  a  clever  joke,  or  an  apposite  stoij 

Cultivate  this  power,  then,  if  you  would  be  successful  i 
advocacy.     Ransack  history,  science,  art,  nature  and  philosopb] 
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fixr  illostradoos.    It  is  sometimes  said,  as  an  excuse  for  not  at- 

tediog  temperance  meetings,   '^  O  there  is  nothing  new  to 

har."   "It's  the  old  story."    There  is  too  much  of  truth  in  this. 

Qruktfid,  that  the  bitter  effects  of  the  drink,  the  drinking  cus- 

fOBos,  and  the  drink  traffic,  have  an  almost  universal  sameness ; 

Aftt  tbe  blessings  flowing  from  teetotaUsm  are  much  alike 

ifftrprhere.    It  does  not  follow  that  we  need  to  continually 

n'torate  the  same  words,  and  tell  the  same  stories,  in  saying  so. 

Mj  ejea,  my  ears,  my  brain,  must  ever  be  active  in  searching 

If  new  words,  in  which  to  clothe  the  old  facts;  the  old  idea 

fiD  look  none  the  worse  for  a  new  face.     The  goldsmith  runs 

Aeaugnet  through  the  sweepings  of  his  shop,  that  no  particle 

if  gold  might  be  wasted,  or  lost ;  and  so  with  us.    If  we  are  to 

ie  wwkers  in  God's  vineyard,  needing  not  to  be  ashamed,  we 

JpHt  reoruit  the  resources  of  our  mind,  not  only  from  the 

^fljpdde  and  the  plain,  but  run  the  loadstone  of  common  sense 

even  the  dust  of  the  world,  that  the  glittering  fragments 

f|[QUeii  thought  may  be  skillfully  used  to  advance  the  cause 

^jtiobriety  and  of  truth. 

il,..    Toil  on,  toil  on,  if  wisdom  thou  wouldst  win. 

Heap  thought  on  thought,  and  hoard  them  up  Vfiih  care, 
Then  kindred  gems  will  crowd  and  cluster  in, 
Grow  bright  by  use,  and  stronger  as  they  wear. 


VILLAOE  SKETCHES,  No.  3. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  C.  WHITEHEAD,  M.A. 
THE   PENNY   BANK. 

A  useful  institution  in  a  country  village  is  the  Penny  Bank. 
Its  quiet  working  does  more  to  foster  economy  and  management,  witli 
attendant  benefits,  amongst  the  working  classes,  than  all  the  good 
'ice  upon  the  subject  tliat  could  be  given. 
Oor  experience  in  the  matter  is  but  small — very  limited  as  to  numbers 
extended  as  yet  over  only  a  short  space  of  time.    Our  Bank  has 
established  little  more  than  two  years ;  but  some  idea  may  be  formed 
its  statistics  of  the  good  which  it  must  do. 
The  population  is  under  600,  and  yet  out  of  that  number  we  have 
than  a  hundred  names  on  our  books,  and  the  sum  which  has  been 
sited  during  the  two  years  is  upwards  of  80/.,  of  which  35/.  still 
uns,  and  is  funded  in  the  neighbouring  Savings  Bank. 
■What  would  have  become  of  the  larger  portion  of  this  money,  had  not 
ioonvenient  Penny  Bank  been  at  hand  to  receive  it?     How  much  of 
sum  of  35/.  now  standing  to  the  credit  of  various  names  in  our 
.Uger,  would,  I  wonder,  have  burnt  the  proverbial  hole  in  the  pocket, 
Vbeea  abstracted  in  a  moment  of  temptation  or  pressure  from  the  well- 
*oowD  stocking  in  the  cupboard  ? 
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Nor  is  this  all.  The  least  part  of  the  benefit  arising:  from  such  iostiti 
tions  is  the  material  assLstauce  which  they  render.  This  xttay  'be  the  onl 
benefit  anticipated  by  thpse  who  use  them;  but  of  far4n«)rt.iinportaMi 
are  the  qnalities  they  cultivate  aud  the  habits  they  assj&t  in.  formiiig^  -<  < 

It  is  our  cuatom  to  publish  a  repurt  at  tb^  end  of  eacb  half  year^acofif 
of  which  is  sent  to  every  house  in  the  village,  and  we  may  judge, iiovb 
very  many  little  acts  of  self-denial  mu^t  have  been  practised,  fromillfl 
fact  that  the  sum  of  14/.  4s,  was  entered  during  the  first  six  monibn?* 
not  less  than  886  separate  deposits.  IJow  many  a  penny  must  tere' 
found  its  way.  into  the  Bank  which,  would,  otherwise  have  b^n  spent  Mk^ 
profitably  I  How  many  iitde  lessons  of  economy  must  have  been  Mi^ 
in  the  roost  effective  way  I  .  -iv 

But  if  these  many  separate  deposits  forpif  as  it  weFe,.liM)dmar]uif  wbjffei 
enable  us  to  track  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  in ytbi^.  pa$t,  .wtoMl 
track  its  influence  for  the  future  over  the  homes  of  men  who  hav.4.1iafDt 
from  childhood  by  its  means  to  know  the  self-respect  and  is^te  M^.ilHjdy- 
ment  of  beii:p:  saving  and  prudent?  It  is  not  )Ossible,to  estiin«9  ^ 
happy  results vthat  must  spring  from  that  quiet  hour  ou  Saturday  ev^ft^Pm 
wb,en  upon  a.  chair  and  a  three-legged  stool,  two  willing .  woi^el^Ai* 
seated  at  a  liitle  table  in  a  corner  of  the  school-room  conducM'4  V^ 
Bank  business,  and  the  children  come  dropping  in  one  by  one,widi4iM 
books  in  their  hands,  and  a  prudent  senior  now  and  then  amongst  &hef9i^.i 

The  cau^  of  Penny  Banks  has  been  advocated  by  others  witli  m^9$ 
ability  and  a  much  wider  experience  than  I  can  bring.  The  be^  .iaAlfti 
motion  upon  the  subject  may  be  found  in  No.  2  of  the  Rev.  J^  JSnkiHH 
Ciarke^s  excellent  "  Papers  on  tiie  Social  Economy  of  the  PeSiiWS!^ 
Each  one,  however,  may  add  his  )itU<^  testimony  to  the  <;ommon,<8tfck-0 
and  in  doing  so,  I  need  not  write  only  in  faith,  and  inmgin^  tbegop^tM 
may  arise  in  the  future.  Many  a  little  story,  small  in  itself,  mlg^btlbe 
told,. which  shows  how  the  Penalty  Bank  seetns-alnio&t  tp  act  tha  ps^-nf 
a  kind  friend>  who  ha^  been  watchi.ng  for  the  critical  moB(kent>iiyi«fhi|lh 
he  could, come  forward  and  give  unexpectecily  the  mo:$t  welc^if^^  help*:  :; 

/*  ][t  seems  like  a  gift,  sir,''  one  or  two  have  said  to  me,  who  bavje  fo«i94 
a  Utile  synx  come  in  most  seasonably^  which,  but  for  tbe^^^n^t^itliHf 
never  would  have  had  at  hand  to  help  them.  j-,:r, 

So.  it  muist  have  seemed  to  John  M-; ,  upon  whom  >ph^night 

came,  as  a  time  of  inevitable  payment  comes  upon  too  many,  tp  ftnfl  hii| 
unprepared.  John  is  a  member  of  "our  Club,"  one  tule .  of  Tvbicbi  ji9 
that  one  quarter's  payment  may  be  left  unpaid,  but  that  if  a  ^j^cponj 
quarter-night  should  pass  without  the.  accounts  being  squared  by.tlW 
time  the  books  are  closed,  the  name  of  the  defaulter  shall  be  struck  oS 
rendering  him  subject,  before  he  oan  re-enter,  to  a  payment,  of  tlie.^PlS! 
lected  sums,  a  firesh  examination  for  a  medical  certificate  as  to  baaltbi 
another  entrance  fee,  and  some  months*  probation  before  he  can  claioi  tlip 
benefits  of  the  club  in  case  of  his  falling  sick.  .  Poor  John  I .  What  vtl 
he  to  do  ?  In  vain  did  he  run  in  all  directions  to  find  a  friend,  combiih 
ing  ID  his  person  these  two  requ\s\xes,  \'\i.,  vW  possession  of  a  spare  sol 

•  Published  by  BeW  MidI>«3L^i. 
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ifciDings  and  sixpence,  and  good  nature  enough  in  his  composition  to 
Ibbi]  it  to  John.  But  in  a  fit  of  uri^vonted  providence  he  had,  some  con- 
fliknlile  lime  before,  put  a  few  pence  occasionally  into  tlie  bank,  how 
■Mi  lie  knew  not.  OflT  flies  John^  as  a  last  resource,  to  the  secretary. 
IWiomuittareexarained,  and  there,  happy  fellow,  stands  the  sum  of 
Bihilliflgs.  Tlie  six  shillings  are  advanced,  the  extra  sixpence  is  easily 
^wcd|  and  lire  money  paid  just  in  lime.  John,  then,  has  reason  to 
iped[  a  good  word  for  the  Petmy  Bank ;  it  made  him  his  own  best  friend 
iiihe sharp  hour  of  need,  by  helping  him  to  help  himself. 

&  it  was  also  with  my  little  friend  Harry  B ,  only  that  his  need 

■looi  80  sharp.     Walking  up  the  village  one  dark  night  between  eight 
Hi aioe  o'clock  on  a  wiirter's  evening,  I  heard  a  peculiar  slouching  step, 
■Ud)  I  thought  I  recognised,  and  caught  sight  of  the  figure  of  a  little 
hy  of  about  ft>urteen  years  of  age. 
"That  you,  Harry  ?*' 
.  «Yei,  sir." 

.**  Where  have  you  been  V* 
.*T«  B— ,  sir.** 

■*1V>  B— — ,  at  this  titae  of  night  1  Nobody  ill,  I  hope  T" 
^'Afld  then  Harry  went  on  to  inform  me  that  he  had  been  to  invest  3<. 
hi  bran  new  pair  of  leathern  gaiters,  and  4ld,  in  a  pair  of  braces.  I 
^Ikaibered,  as  he  detailed  to  me  the  nature  and  cost  of  his  purchases, 
'taoB  tlie  previous  Saturday  evening  he  had  drawn  the  sum  of  3s.  6d, 
•Miof  the  Bank.  I  understood,  therefore,  the  tone  in  which  he  gave  the 
^IfcnBition  ;  but  any  one  could  have  told  in  the  dark  by  the  sound  of 
^toioe  that  there  was  something  peculiarly  satisfactory  connected  with 
■Vpar  of  gaiters ;  the  fact  is,  they  were  a  kind  of  present,  a  present  from 
tePeony  Bank,  or  ratlier  through  his  good  firiend,  the  Bank,  from 
Hmyio  himself. 

'It  was  by  a  sort  of  accident  that  I  was  able  to  connect  so  closely  m 
fcease  the  purchase  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  purchase'-money ;  for  I 
^  ottly  do  not  take  money  or  keep  the  books  myself,  but  I  am  not 
■  AerDom  while  business  is  being  trani^acted.  The  time  is  not  conve- 
^  for  me  (between  seven  and  eight  on  Saturday  evenings),  and  I  am 

!  ftRuaaie  enough  to  have  two  parishioners  who  cheerfully  undertake  the 

■  »ork. 

But  whiUt  these  two  friends  work  the  internal  machinery  of  the  Bank, 

f  ftreare  quiet  outsiders  who  further  the  good  cause  in  their  own  way. 

;  'We  is,  for  instance,  my  old  friend  whose  misgivings  about  the  "  Free 
•d  Basy  •*  are  recorded  in  the  first  of  these  papers.  lie  is  very  fond 
^the  Penny  Bank.  He  is  a  sort  of  Penny  Bank  missionary.  lie 
iMui  Qp  in  his  window  the  half-yearly  printed  reports,  pasting  them 
^^nal  the  panes  at  a  convenient  height,  so  that  passers-by  may  be  able 
^itttd  them.  Now  and  then,  when  he  sees  a  stranger  so  engaged,  he 
CBlert  into  conversation  with  him,  and  sends  him  away  with  a  desire  to 
^"something  of  the  sort  where  he  lives.'*  Instead,  therefore,  in  our 
^circulation  of  reports,  of  merely'  leaving  one  at  his  house,  as  weV\av^ 
Wwofbre  dune,  we  left  a  dozen  or  twenty  with  him,  and  I  dovibl  nol\.\\e^ 
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will  be  well  nsed.  It  is  better,  in  the  long  run,  to  tnist  to  the  ateadf 
undercurrent  of  such  influences  than  to  try  and  get  up  any  genera)  ex- 
citement by  way  of  recommending  the  Bank.  While,  therefore,  we  draw 
attention  from  time  to  time  to  its  existence  and  advantages  by  bur  reports, 
we  have  gradually  abstained  from  all  measures  and  jpractices  tendi^jf  in 
any  way  to  produce  an  artifi'crai  derelopm^nt. 

One  result  of  this  Is  curious,  and  did  not  make  itself  iappareAt  to  me 
until  I  had  occasion  to  consult  the  books  in  connection  with  this  papier. 
I  have  referred  above  to  the  large  number  of  deposits  of  which  the  first 
half-year's  gross  receipts  were  composed.  The  report  for  that' parted 
happened  to  be  lying  at  my  side,  and  I  copied  out  the  noinabers  firottf  it 
A  sim'riar  calculation  had* hotbed  made  in  the  succieediA^  repbrts:'  I 
was  much  suipnsed,  therefore,  in  counting  up  the  deposits  for  the'  last 
six  months,  to  find  that  they  were  much' fewer  in  nn'mber;  WhiW  6n  the 
other  hand,  in  gross  atnoutit,  they  were  more  thaii  dddblc  those  df  tb 
first  six  TOonihs.  The  inference  to  be  drawii  appears  1o  me  a  saflJAfctoiy 
one^  viz;,  that'with  many  of  the  depositors  prudent  saving  is  noti^lyecbto- 
ing  not  only  a  fixed,  but  an  increasing  principle,  lliey  pift  %'  nore. 
The  Bank  becomes  more  a  necessity  to  them.  It  iss  formiilg  iif' tt&i  a 
habit  which  Will  in  most  of  them  never  be  broken.  Oh  i\it  bth^  iH^ 
the' Work  not  bein^fbrx^ed,  there  is  the  usual  pjertehta^^e  of-fSrfNi^  dff. 
By  dispensing  with  the  foicing  apparatus,  the  true  vitality  of^iM^'w^'^ 

-  It  appears  td  We  that  not  only  ifi  thi*  matter,-btit  W  itt  gdHiM'ii^ 
fiagement,  the  more'nearly  a  Penny  BaAk:  can  be  (tomluctcfd'  6ri  tillf'p^ 
^ipfes  of  a  bjmk- for  the  higher-  classes,  the  greater-  ^ts  rfeil  l(*iieBl.;''ft 
cannot,  of  course,  be  open  for  as  many  hours',- ahbdtigb't0e'^0yH^<ijJMi^ 
at  i^Hifi^y  MHHe  di^iVe  easHy  the  working  classes ^n'lMf^lrfU'ike 
ftnyre')itrret)y  th^^  dai^TTiaike  ibeir  entries  and  drawing^,  t^Vhi)fl^'^#feH0{f 
will  be  tliie'cWaricter  of  the  Work  which  it  eflfeas.         ";■■'-  ■  •  -"•  -*'  *- 

■ThM  are'<^ib'pUa<ant  columns  in  btir  boOk,-wher^^a  stlM^htt^ 
#Rfered  with  a  rei^ula^ity  either  utifatlirig,  or  s(careeiy'ii^terr(]^iiea#tM&^ 
time  When  the  first  ^try  was  made.  Once  form  a  habSt^tbJs  1^tid|W 
like  aft  fiaWtslj  as  a  general  rule,  it  wiU  grow. '       '        •  'i'-  -i  j ''»'■'■  ■-  ' 

For  many  a  fourth  Saturday  evening  did  one  steady  hid  mMe^bis' ap- 
pearance j  after  his  monthly  wages  had  been  received,  with  the  saw  rf 
fbiir  shiHings.  We  used  to  say,  **  It  is  George's  night  ;^  WtdlfMnj^ 
atlways  came.  At  last  we  missed  him^  and  he  contiiraed  -to  4>e-'aA  -^ 
sentee  for  some  time.  He  has  reappeared  lately  with  a  larget  suifrfbirW 
first  deposit,  and  an  expression- of  regret  that  he  ever  discohtinyed  'B' 
payments.  The  old  habits  seem  to  have  power'  upon  bi»;  nMeh  -aa  i* 
anchor  and  cable  bring  up  aship.  GeorgeV  employment  keeps  W* 
late,  and  he  makes  his  appearance  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  hour;  bu't-ear 
proper  reat^guardmah  is  Philip.  .    • 

Ju^t  upon  the  stroke  of  eight,  or  sometimes  a  minute  or  two'afker,  tk* 
dbor  opens,  and  Philip  enters,  always  cheerfol,  and  always  with  tliosc 
three  little  books  in  his  hand,  and  the  same  words^  as  he  lays  tlieim  upof> 
the  table.    '*  Fourpence  each,  if  you  please.'*     Philip  is  a  joumeym*" 
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inker,  working  daily  with  little  intermission  from  four  o'clock  in  th^ 
morning  lo  eight  at  night.  **  Hard  work,  Philip/*  said  we  one  night  to 
bJB.  "Very  hard  work,  sir.  1  am  certain  sure  a  man  is  best  at  work, 
htioiDetimes  I  think  mine's  most  too  hard."  But  one  result  of  Philip's 
M  woik  is  that  he  never  misses  at  the  Bank,  and  Philip  t  children  never 
nasi  Ike  Sunday-school,  A  close  connection,  I  imagine,  there  is  between 
Aeedunios  of  the  Bank-book  on  Saturday  nigiit,  and  the  columns  of  the 
faiday-school  register  on  the  next  day  morning. 

There  is  good  auxiliary  work,  depend  upon  it,  going  on  in  the  Penny 
^ifor.SO^  habits  are  the  best  soil  in  which  to  sow  good  seed.  For 
Upinits  management  we  are  largely  indebted  to  one  parishioner,  the 
hwiry  secretary  of"  our  Club.*'  When  I  first  thought  of  establishing 
iFwy  Bank,  I  cast  about  for  a  helper,  who  would  steadily  keep  to  the 
Hkwhen  he  had  once  undertaken  it.  It  is  the  willing  horse  that  bears 
AltttRbucden^and  so  1  knew  wliere  to  look. 

/Jebn,*'  said  I,  one  cold  evening,  about  two  years  ago  last  Michael- 

I^JIK^lUng  him  just  outside  the  village ;  '*  I  have  a  project  in  my  head." 

>ThjU  is  it,  six  V 

.'[^^lethiag  in  which  you  can  help  noe  as  the  clergyman,  your  neigh- 

hpH^lod,  not  leasts  yourself.    I  know  you  feel  glad  to  be  employed; 

IffQitlie  good  of  others,  I  want  you  to  bind  yourself  to  manage  a 

^fBank." 
Johfi  wilks  twenty-five  miles  a  day  (Sundays  excepted)  over  a  very 

^  iwd,  and  works  at  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  besides;  and  there- 

H«ien  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  comes,  John  has  as  fair  a 
n$hy  man  to  claim  the  liberty  of  sitting  down  at  his  ease,  and 
:^  week  by  his  own  fireside, 
[fiptjvithout  liesitation,  John  accepted  the  work,  and  for  two  years,  in 

&|i|ptJ9D  with  another  good  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  has  kept  our 
laad  given  his  constant  attendance  at  the  school.    The  fact  is,  his 
ttiait^    A  good  night  at  the  Penny  Bank  is  to  John  something 
i^vlnt  a  successful  speculation,  brir.ging  in  some  few  tens  of  thousands 
*K!inds  at  a  haul,  is  to  some  great  London  or  Liverpool  merchant. 
"IsHist  inform  yoU;"  he  writes  on  one  occasion  to  an  absent  friend, 
ki|  4il;weg^  on  wdl  with  the  Bank.     The  first  night  of  your  absence  we 
^-.I7t.  2d,;  the  second,  we  took  125.;  and  the  third,  21s.;  and  six 
^iipoiitors  in  the  three  nights.    I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  send 
^locfagood  news,  but  I  think  most  of  the  depositors,  with  others, 
Wo  to  see  the  benefit  of  it,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  six  more  by  the 
^l^jno  return.     I  am  so  pleased  that  I  am  able  to  assist.    I  never  feet 
^^  than  when  I  am  doing  something  for  the  Bank  or  Club.     I  ofteu 
*""  I  bad  the  means  some  have.     I  think  my  time  would  be  always 
•*pied." 

'^ it  occupied,  and  well.  Seventy  copies  of  the  "  British  Workman  " 
4 "Band  of  Hope ''  does  John  by  his  own  eflforts  circulate  every  month 
bottle  icheme  of  usefulness  which  he  originated  and  carries  on  him- 
^'  lit  Devc*r  loses  an  opportunity  of  trying  to  reclaim  a  fellow-creature 
"^tiriakand  its  consequences,  and  he  is  the  unwearied  and  earnest 
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honorarj  secretary  of  *Vour  Club,'*  haying  five  years  af^o  dedinec 


ihere  is  a'l>^y'BaM|i%^it)^  %^'^M^'l6'^He&f'>Aiiv  it'"h'^'^^^ 

,  By  the.BjBV.  NEWMAN  HALL,  LL.ft.  , 

necessity   of  seli-denial   as   a  valid  objection  against  \ 

v^%w%:^  i*iiH^*^yp'.  oTI^eFn^  wftj^itj^jj^s^^iic 

(ypijftf  ya.  ifj^iflipg.se^u^Jl  .ei3giQ(y,^?[^ej4^9i{r^tJ..)t^  4©? .pcopw 
mQf^ljind ipii^itu^  Welfare  of  joauititpdes, .  aucjl.^sa^rifio^, 

pot  be  in  liarmbijywitli.th^»cros3-bearing  .spirit  of  Christi 
;  In;Our  own  country,  at  the,  prieaent  day,  drunkenness 
feioWledged  to  be  the  chief  promoter  of  pauperimnji .  d 
iusi^nity,  crime,  and  irr^ligion.  Xhere  are  sev^ra^  f}i 
Ij^usaud  drunkards  in  ?he  ipidst  of  us,  ^.Xh^  a^se^fio^i,^ 
f^^\  ta«arded^  thateyery  reader  pf  th^  tracit  \x^'%% 
eue^  in  his  own  immediate  circle^  more  pr  less,  a  YJcjtim,,1 
Tuse/i  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  drunkard  «iust  -abataii 
gej^heras  a  means  of  avoiding  intemperance.  He;maa 
h^self  the  smaller,  to  guard  himself  against  the  greater 
gence]  But  the  drinking  customs  of  our  country  exppi 
to  constant  temptation.  Would  not  his  danger  be  less  ii 
customs  were  changi&d  ?  Wdtild  he' not  find  abstinence 
if  there  were  a  prevafling.fashioa^.of  abstinGxice  to  shield 
Would  not  your  advice  be  more  powerful  if  you  yo^r» 
itathed  ?  If  you  had  a  son  or  a  brother  thus  in  peril,  w< 
be  so  easy  for  him  to  abstain  if  you  placed  the  wine  befoi 
and  drank  it  yourself?  Should  not  love  prompt  you  t 
ttp  the  trifling  gratification  for  the  much  higher  joy  of  ren 
sdf-denial  easier  to  him  ? 

This  is  the  simple  principle  of  our  Temperance  SotS 
voluntary  abstinence  frdm  intoxicating  beverages,  if  not 
own  sakes,  for  the  sftke  of  others.  The  principal  o)b 
tirged  is  this—**  We  are'not  eaUed  upoti  to  give  up.  an  in 
fndulgence,  because  Others  are  so  foolish  as  not  to  keep . 
proper  limits.'*  The  ground  of  this  oibjection  is  an  eviA 
our  cause  being  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  law  of  < 
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tf,  lAonef^  w<5rds,  are  more  easily  given  than  npn-compB- 
f'lifitli'-ctistoiD*,  and  the  surrender  of  a  personal  gratifidttioBi 
||^d|l]^e9.cei  ^ijn.oui;  banner  ^rould  silence  many  an  opppuent* 
J^e.pffi^ce  pjr.tUp. cross  is  par  glory  And  str^bgtb.. 
)tftl  Abstinence  is  admitted  in  other  things.  GhrifttianS 
ince altqgethersome  recreations  which  to  them  would  be 
ant  and  harmless^. lest  tl^y  should  allure  others  to  evil* 
'  give  np  the  use  to  guard  from  the  abuse.  Does  not  a  far 
ger  ease  demand  the  taking  up  of  the  same  cross  as  regards 
WehigeA  withoat  wTiich  the  shi  of  intemperanider  w6tki<^  not 

?-■;'-■•■'•■'■■         •  ..:.-■ 

tf^ittgaiiitent  is  not  intended  to  appiy  f o  Ihc^ise  t^ho'  tlse  'fll!« 
lnMidMiljr/  nor  do  we  'prcsiime  to  dictate  to  tli(^ '  coiiscs* 
«f-:aiky- one.  Bot  wtt  tei]>ectfully  urge  this  qnt^Hoh-^ 
bMi'ilttdei*  pi^fri°^t  ^i^^utristtuices,  the  giving  up  of  a  m«fo 
niil'gr&tification  would  hot  be  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine 
Hiflatl  cro^s-tiearing  ?  XTonsider  the  fearful  prevalence  of 
cdihcJsSy'  tlte  necessity'  of  abstinence  to  the  drunkard,  and 
Apoi^'nfefe  of  AflfordinVhirii'ever^  encouragement  by  sym*- 
■'lind  e:tample  In  his 'terrible  struggle.  Consider,  too,  h6\^ 
',"4icrt;  yet  intemperate,  are  on  the  way  to  become 's6,'  and 
tB^' moderate  drinkihg  of  people  of  religious  character  may 
jhliem^  a  slope  too  steep  and  slippery  for  them  to  hofd 
l^ntiid !  Then  ask  whether,  for  the  sake  of  tlio  weak 
iJe'&Tleil,  it  woiil J  not  be  better  to  bear  tlio  vei*jr  ligtrt 
bf  total  abstinence,'  rather  than  drink  the  Vei^y  'dtiugevoiii 
fself-indulirence?'  . 


-•fii  • 
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i  1/  i-         OTJB  tOUNO  IflNISTBa.     ;" 

3u1]  laike  a  glass  of  wine,  sir  I  I  'm  sufe,  aAer  all  your  fati^^nes 

lay — just'  one  glass — it  won't  hurt  you — ii*s  very  ciioice  slieiry — 

HHri^'ariti^?*'  Said' INI i'ssPeiielope  Ma>hani.     "  Papa^s  as  good  "a 

W^-WHitel as  dfa'i'erm'ori,"  added  her  niece,  Fanny  Matsham,  Tnugh* 

tiSfihilftD^  wih^  frbm  hef  auMVhahd,  and  approaching  the  cflit^f 

the  young  minister  was  timidly  hesitating  out  a  -refusai  bf  libe 

4^piUil(l^>  ,  :S 

|p9^i£e!  now  ^oT'  was  blandly  reitefated  by  both  ladies  .^  and 

notleroan  lopl^ing  from  one  to  the  other,  and  shuffling;  u.;iea^ly 

chair,  and  coloui;ing  violently,  took   the  wine,  still,  in  uttering 

es.  ""^^ It  was  so  early.*    "He  never  did  take  any."     *•  It  ^as 

tte'nitest  cHa'ncp.'*    "  Really,  as  you  are  so  pressing,*^  and  then 

rifh^  'iiil^cfiief  wWs  in' his  hatid,  and  to  his  lips.    Just  as  he  had 

lib  gla«s,  a  Visitor  was  announced — Miss  Freeman,  and  si  look 

3  o 


Sim 


with  the  colour  to  her  bjow;  while  Miss  Penelope  inHBfro 'it  ^ 
like  a  thief  caught  in  the  fact. 

W&i^lifW{h7<Ai;'ido"iife^^ 

lkKdatf^m'^6«jeci%'K^^%fti"fi  ask'^^WWtt^ito  tV^ 


**  mj:  j^aiDwaTmg7 1'lran'ratcunnea  on  joorTecomiDencnngoi 

(S'Uia'^i'A  thft'SfM  *  ^aid'-Mff*!'?6^&rfWa''<rtrt'*lftffls^^ 

her  eyes  glanced  from  him  to  the  deca(Hti§f  t>t)'th^  table.'  '^T 

"jhfdw/ifi^hiS^fit^^^      Lotia6ii,'lt h  nfeedfed.**^    -  '  ;'^ ' 

* "'•fhi^'yaGfig  minf^iieir  c6ilghed  again; diearlBd'iiis^roat^'Wd'tf 

^ktVk^^atd'isseWt. •''''■    ■^•■^'     "■^'.•■^•'  •  ^-^i'.'--'   ^  •    '■■•  .^ 

-'^^•***(!)^/%y/Maiawit'mgfeiil6tfbn^^      it^tche^  h^  tdlc^  *h 

tiews/!  said  Miss  Penelope^  her  niece  assenting  with  the'lirofd 

''tt^ylie'dte^  ^  •'''■■■'  ■■     '■-   'i-^'-"-     -^    ^r'/;:-:  iM-^c/^^-iyo 

r:orlw<  P^oif^ti^^Miy  Masha"m,  ft^^s^Sfifeiy  -bbeWx^fef  to  WJrT 

''  atte'j>r^alls(^tly;aha  tio  fofi^Htf  fty  t6 IfeineajrTt.^  '«   ^  '^^^"  ^ 

'-'-  "OH;  sfitH  a'sehnbn^-w^'fiad'  14«:  mglitl'*=fe!8  F^ 

VibfdWng  ^s'rfie  %ttoVe^*Mhat'is  the  retecJAy^'d^r'MWs  Pireirttia* 

^''T&lc^  up  your  cross  a'nd^follow  ftie,*'  said  the  'atint,  lAftli» 

'ey^s-'iflfe^dlly  as  slie  repteateJ  the  text  of  tlTfe'admfifM  dftcotfrie.: 

'■«<  Y^Sj^-repKed  Miis  Freeniarf,  "^take  lip  yoirr  ctdssT,''  aii*^ 

fier'^y^  'iti'^^thJnfg  from  the  decsltit'ei^  ^ifd  igtassei,  mel'  tho 

ttinfetter;  * -He- -mSttW  W'his' Wy 'teWpUv 
^^d^iifcfuflidHi-'add^  <yai6kiy;:^«And-^  tl^ 

i^hcMlht;*iiW4-'W(t  i^ttJinperaW  \^  the  secnmtf 

tilemy'6f  ^tii^'and'bfoa!delbth-^whM  tBT^'t^^  stuff  gowi^  an 
cosfts?  A'h  fhe;  they  were  in  ganretsj  ceHars,  or  worse-nn  ji 
fThd  tea-§ardens/getting,  poor  things!'  tKe'woifsie  of  both  worids, 
to  care  for  theta." 

Ju^t  at  thi^  momeht)  a'stotit  gentleman,  with  a  ponderous  W(i 
pcfnderous  voice,  slow  and  unctuous,  entered  the  room  and  { 
'hear  the' last  wofds  before  he  cam^tb  the  table  and  offered  his  sa 
ttddinjjf,"  Ah,  my  dear  sir!  'buV'^teiemed  friend  Miss  Freimah 
Kea]>  but  she  goes  too  fast  and  too  i^r.    She  '11  pardon  my  frank; 
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taows  my  mind."    "  Now/'  he  continued,  a&  to  there  being  *  none  to 

an  for  tbeiiy/  that's  .not  fair,  Miss  Freeman.    I  and  my  family— we  are 

ibitt.^tue^»jroi|  ]ci)owr--«ubscribe  to  the  Dible  Society,  the  Tract  Society, 

lia|L|^)9^j5»9;^,charjifie»T--ar4  9n}y  just  this  morning,  I  have  sul>scribed 

li^i^lores^  Ijr^tewoman*s  Society,    We  lielp  the  poor,  and  what 

...f|l|i^^JMLrp  J4ji8^^.We9«)i  the  poor,  to  Mp  themselves— prevent 
pwerty.  .    . 

.•^.-?F^?nt,lK^er^l  ab>.ltvH*8  Uie  preposterous  nonsense  of  the  social- 
jftf.  ,ii'fi  D^yinejy.^tl,  ''The  poor  ye  have  always  witli  >'X)u.^^' 

** Certainly,  sir!   infancy,  age,   sickness,  and   misfortune— these  are 

.^|peddemi^l)4si)Q;Di:yr^iiyqDipalhies.    Siich  cases  Uiere  will  always  be — 

^md  we  add  to  thetn  in  numbers,  and  take  from  God*s  inevitable  poor, 

■49 give  to  the.  wicked  aud  the  profligate — nay,  make  laws  to  tempt  to  crime 

mdpovertyy  and  destitution  ?    But  I  need  not  take  up  your  time,  sir,  my 

^tk>n  is   soon  asked ;  a  few  friends  want  to  engage  a  Temperance 

i,l|j^onacy:.io.^Q  .among  the  working-classes,  and  by  his  example  and 

^jwept  .try  to*  prevent  their  spending  their  hard  earnings,  in  buying  po- 

^9  disease,  and  death." 

iS. .flOhy  I  couldn*t-^I  am  sony  to  refuse  a  lady  and  a  valued  friend,  but 
iXiat  not  put  aoyihing  of  man^s  advice  before  the  people.  For  man^s 
viqptt  it  often  the  devifs  advice.'' 

Again  Miss  Freeman  looked  at  the  decanter,  and  her  eyes  said  pretty 

jttiily,  '*  That  is  a  device  of  sinful  man  and  his  master.**     But  her  eflbrts, 

Aesaw,  were  fniitles?,  and  with  a  pained  look  round  the  circle,  that  in- 

•jtRued  in  pensiveness  as  she  glanced  at  the  young  minister,  she  took 

Jane  of  them. 

Of  course  there  was  a  due  declaiming  of"  crotchety  people,"  "  whole- 
all  morality,"  **  new  fangled  fashions,"  old  maid*s  projects,"  &c.,  when 
Aelady  had  departed;  but  there  was  one  of  the  company  who  could  not 
.Jiin  in  the  conyersation,  and  was  heartily  glad  when  it  was  over.     Mr. 
Ihinwaring  felt  himself  condemned.     By  his  weakness,  he  had  strength- 
aid  the  fiimiiy  he  visited  in  dangerous  habits,  and  lost  the  privilege  uf 
UpiDg  in  a  cause  he  knew  to  be  good.    The  sacred  right  of  denouncing 
nor  and  speaking  trufh  he  had  sold  Esau-like  fur  a  momentary  graiiti- 
tlipn.    Nay^  worse,  the  fear  of  ridicule,  the  difficulty  of  withstanding  the 
i^Iiog  urgency  of  his  flair  temptress  had  overcome  him.     He  left  tlinr 
koaie  execrating  himself-^feeling  gloomy  and  despondent.    No  company 
9M  80  disagreeable  at  that  moment  as  his  own  as  he  continued  his  calls ; 
Isdiat  every  house  he  entered,  praises  of  his  sermons  of  the  previous  Sab- 
-tah'Were  mingled  with  invitations  to  take  wine,  all  the  more  pressing]/ 
•igefl  because  it  was  Monday  and  he  must  be  languid.     He  refused, 
hftiestly  owning  that  he  had  already  taken  a  morning  glass  of  wine;  and 
Mhe  returned  to  his  own  lodgings,  he  reflected,  that,  if  he  had  taken  the 
klf  of  the  wine  offered  him  that  day,  he  would  have  been  in  no  condition 
to  walk  home.    And  then  there  came  to  his  recollection  the  painful  fact 
that  his  predecessor,  for  years  a  minister  of  good  repute,  fur  ho\y  \\Ve  orn^ 
valoable  services,  had  made  shipwreck  of  name  and  fame — overcoTYve  Vj'^ 


l^e  foe  ChaVbketh  lift e  a  serpent,  bnd  stingeth  like  an  adder.     It  wat 
ah^?,  §«d'l9roi9'^f^i4|iAiM(fal(  l^tfhPfcard'beieoiv^^^  Ibe  palpi 

arfd^^tm'"  Wt?vm  (%ditkbl<S^nd  Mtii  b^^-advtK^-«i9'vnidkea6Q'sedati«« 

'^l^'^HJ^^'"^^  ^^bf^Nl^;  't!imd  il>€l^ftfmis(er^s  iii<^eaMpfsuierdDdI(^9« 

dutiftilly  wished  to  have  a  share  in  amending  his  Miiiisttt*^  )ie<tl«i^4lj 
sent  him  many  presents  of  clioice  wirie,  which  tlie  minister  in  return  couM 
recommj}flj(.«t  nj^fj^B^-y^ipJ^rffj^  j^tq^^  ^'^  "^^ 

wanted  sometlung  to  c(Py.|nd,w]^o  never, r^ad,,  or  never  heeded  the  slot 
feard's  admonition : — 

■  j;;.:.  ;  ;,  ^-'Vfilea!iildJldaft  ^ttett  luttltba'pQlEleiBli^  •  ::  i-'^yuist 
^Sjir  ■^.-  •=.'Wpi>«e,iFMM»qe4^e«oe5diai-wp^^.iiy,.,f.,,.i  ,*  ■  :-.;.-^f>ffi 
.,-i:.  !■• ';.. '  A^lfe^i  Sip  ill^,.ftft^^pv^,the.d_^»^eip^4f.;  .  ,,.^  ,.r^ ,  ^^^ 
For  wliile  olitaihod,  of  dj*ams  "they've  afl  the  forc^,  ^  ^ 
Aad  whcfti  'Seriied,"  tiieri  "dta-m^  are  the're'sb&ct!.**—  Si^iMUE^ 
Tliere  were  some  a|i)9Ji^.the,^q^reg;isijliof|  wI^o.how  and  then  thought 
lhata£  the  minister  habituated  himself  to  the  spirituous,  he  lost  sometiuDgr 
oftne  spiritual,  out  they  liardly  liked  to  whjsper  this  even  to 'themseivlt- 
Aiiasi)  death  entered  the  hoiis^  of  Mr.  Ephraiiii  PilaWl,  and  ipetn'oifirftH 
wife,  whd,  for  setente^h  years,  had  spread  the  mantle' of  her  love'o't^MM^ 
hubbaDd*»  failings.  She  left  liith  one  daughter  nearly  sixteen  years  otaitri 
and  the  dying  woasdnV  lasl-.earibly  thought  was  pleasant;'  fprJ^iFJi|| 
would,  she  believed,  supply  her  place  in  thjB  house,  ^nd  take,  Jthe>?tfflP 
of  providing  for  be^ .  father's  comforts^  JBji^t  the  ^pup^  girl  cqu}^ ^pl ^f^ 
with  the  di£Sci\ltie^,  that,^oon  sprr<9Hn(Ied  h,^r.  I«ong  hours  s|(\er  Mjm 
had  retired  to  rest,  her  fatVier  was  smojcing  and  sippir^g  in  bis  stddy,  i 
Martha,  tlie  maidservant  who  had  lived  years  with  them',  was  hovfr  inc 
|>ensable,  for  sne  understood,  as  she  saiiJ,  "  IVTaster's "Health,  and  hVs  nm 
and  tnixed  hisnight  cap  to  a  T;'"  artd  so  miittersi  rested  unlit Ihrtis  iifllj 
^thispers^  -that  Mailhi  was  flushed  and -saiicy,  that  Miss* Miriam  ^m 
snub^d  by  her^-ihat 'the  minister  was  not  alone  in  hia  -study-  at<'nj|f^ 
and  all  the^ei ^kiapier^  gathi^ned;  together.tiU  .th^  isn^dfl  a./^ry  t^a|ijf 
BoUndj^d  f^f-  and .  w.^e,  md., thf ; dfrgrad,ed ,  paQ,  ap,d  /d isgr^e^ ,  f^\fil^ 
bjecame,  too  Viter lorf^qnor,  the  hus^)f|p4.of.^.low,  jgnoj^njtj.W|C^ip^^n,  a^^ 
tiourse  hadlo  leave^Dgn^beii^g  more  disgusted. and  indignant  than'j 
brewer  and  the  wiue  merchant.  For  months,  Deptford-street  Chapel  y^ 
Without  a  regular  winisl6r i  M'any  su ppSies'  'Kdd '  cbWe  4tid ' 'go^;  -iWH 
MV.  MaiTiWaiif^^,^'s:fud5Bnt'with  tnot^  Gr^^  «nd  1-aiin '  tfiaii 'WifiiMII 

sensfe,  sefmediikely  to  settle  aiirorig  tfi^fW,'         '      ^-    r..  vaib 

Now  it  Wduld  be- very  hard  to  bkime  this  yeung  nan  for:  so.  g^MilU 
defects  that-Hmt^at.i  Why^of  all ihe:  rare  things  initl/iif  >irptl(^  o^g^ 
fuon  sepae  is  the  rarest  I,  learning,  and,  talent,  and  virtue,  are  as  sol 
«nd silver*  stfii]ud'4if(jirrsc4id  and.  valuable;  .CQmi^o^  jsejos^  is,  a,, <rf^^ajJM| 
that  cuts  it^  bright  way  through  all  obstacles^  and  reflectt  la:  its-boMiH 
ray  the  unclouded  light  of  truth. 
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Jl  was  some  amends  for  the  yuung  miiuster^s  foily  of  the  morning  tiiat 
hedapuied  himself  for  it.  Bui  liow  to  meet  Mitis  Fret^map^  whose  qLa- 
BtfcrieM)  iBHCh  respected,  liow  to  face  H  few-,  of  lii*.  poorer  memberSf 
ihiM:itnig|tled-aKaiii.si  both  custom  aiidappetitev  and  were- trying  19 
Ui(nit«4fe1piiig  kand-to  uiiiierable  beings  wIiusm  ieet*  had  sliptp^d  in 
Ikflikh  of  U>e  iikebriute.  Uuw  could  he  wriie  to  oiie  fair  correspondantf 
tkfit  Word»  df  gentle  CrOtuuitl  iiad  btH;n,  **  Avo4d  all  tampering  vrith  the 
Wing  customs  -  of  society  as  you  would  a«v>id  ruiD  and  death<.**— « 

{,..•.....  — 

'■  THE  StTNDAT  SCHOOL  AND  BAND  OF  HOPB. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  ••  LIFE  STORY."* 

This  is  my  position.  I  feel  couvlacod  there  is  a  close  connection 
ktween  the  Sunday  School  and  the  Band  of  lioyie,  and  I  tjhall 
•deavour  to  make  all  my  reatlers  t<ee  eye  to  oyc  xvitK"  me  on  that 
flint  Glance  at  their  origin,  their  object,  their  mode  of  opera- 
tin,  and  their  results,  then  at  the  inferences. 

1.   QLANGE   AT   THEIR  OBIGIIT. 

•'.Jfearly  a  century   ago  Robert  Biiikes,  the  wise   and  holy 

%r|at  of  Qod,  ancl  the  children*s  friend,  felt  for  the  neglected 

iMk^Hve^.iji^hc  streets  of  Gloucester.     Sympathy  moved  his 

aad  set  him  a  thinking,  and,  at  last,  he  astonibhed  the  ea^y- 

fhg'peeple  by  the  invention  of  the  Sabbath  School. 

^Ah  good  man  knew  that  thousands  of  immortal  souls  were 

IHb^  daily  launched  Upon  the  troublous  sea  of  existence,  and 

f  again  into  eternity  Avithout  being  cared  for  as  they  ought. 

y^  awful  thought  engrossed  his  mind,  and  gave  birth  to  im- 

{dlvig  ;notives.     lie  must  needs  do  something,  so  he  opened  a 

I  (AhUh  School.     This  he  did  that  the  children  might  be  cared 

^  that  theii'  wild  liberty  might  be  restrained  $   that  they 

>^t>be  ioetrructed ;  that  their  hearts  might  be  touched  i  that 

tkorftet  ikiight  be  directed  in  the  2>ath  of  righteousness. 

I^'ind  in  i^gtlrd  to  the  IJand  of  Hope  it  can  be  said  that  it, 

■ijfi'ife /\tell  as  the  Sunday  School,  owes  its  origin  to  nece?f«ity 

^ijbeneyplence.      The   mighty  rock,   Intemveuance,    upon 

^\\.9Q  many  had  bceii,  and  still  are,  wrecked,  stood  out  as  a 

h^moBBter*     Those  who  saw  it  in  its  native  deformity^  and 

•una  of  those  who  had  nearly  lost  body  and  soul  by  being 

bhed  agsinet  it^  thought  of  uprooting  this  rock.     Their  efiorts 

VtiPe  blest  to  many,  but- there  it  stood,  I  had  almost  said  in 

*ZifeSlorg  :'  A  firttPrlze  Auttihiotjruphy.  By  Jamt*  J.  Hillocks.  Price  OneShlfl^Dg 
ViTveedle,  3S7,  Strand,  W.C.  The  natratlve  is  {{Genuine.  There  Mnere  ntarljr  eighty 
MMpttilors. '  Tlte  IftU  ^feiior  Nlc^ol  of  Gltigow  was  one  of  thoiM  who  siga«dthe 
a^iidicBtioii. 
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proud  defiance,  while  the  wrecked  ones  were  sinking  in  tJ 

sidiil  o«iidltiDi)i.4m4^«is.;^h«{);i^aiik  Qtbore  jirefe^lffily^i^prpacl' 

;tCk8li^ib«;8«nlr  flilG.  :vl!hi^^^^-eTiide«$iPMtopijtiPJQf»j&.  ^ 

Jdadiibfuttt'  th9ti:eleH!i(»s^.U^^  A^ffl^^Npia^rJta 

be  done^o  prevent  the  young  ey^M0Pfi(ik^ki1mlli^imi^7\tL~- 
\Mv9.  Cariile^-arbeDevolen^lfj&hMif-  •jBuMbQt^iMtiPoliB 
jiUfi' iUMwtraili  ithe>.quf»tu>]»A:  ,s^) ^i m}\ ^b^o^fM^t^StralO' ta|B 
:ehiidreil<  to  aj^istain.  siLel  ^Jitftr%qk.  tbo-.  <b09r»(r'«tKl  ^giriK 
Javeaite .  Tjportporairt^  ..iSoweJ^f'  rJi^fSf  wasr  ttef -Wlfc."^ 
henoafiirth  the  yeudgdare(b<iBdc4  log^Qr  ffmtkt^  .j^^mMicM 
XnteD^eraaoe  aotionlj  a3li0qp<»fi^(b«P^;biU  bi^/fjQunAivf'fiQp 
,  Mn.v  CwfUls's  jBnggMllii«ii^  h»Jf^  ^XUmi^fA\t^'iktt&f^/M^ 
SoodsTi  Sdiooi  1^^ef^J«tf4  >ttou^bf;itoo.^i^^j|(^  ^Qp^?«^^ 
otudl  mom  hd  «at ^tlh.'fOVM  {f iDtvog  £»wda])ii0h$4»D9*i«0«wi| 
Qa  rightoouaneas'  and  i<»i|^4P<^  ii^w4^g>his^5r^ahk'<3lf^ 
the  principles  nf  total  attatin^oc^i-liQd  orgit^^them-lio  nBlfcavfi 
the  purpose  of  bringing  th^sae^iNriiidiAes  t^to  pvaetiaQ.'  3)q 
thej  aiiBi-BoluitingQad^syUesaiDg,  liecilqdQ  tbej^koew  titagriN 
about  GUmI'iii  Work*-  -  Asain  be  9paaka  of.-  human  resppniHlillll 
and  upon -die  danger  of.ihQ  firal  ^g]fi8V*and  tl)i9^  :nQee8|itf  i 
bonding  together  to  help  themselves  and  other&|~-4ndi|  'QH 
of  Hope  is  formed.  Onlj  seven  to  b^n  with,  but  soori.^iM 
numbered  more  than  seventeen  hundred.— This  little  pebbte* 
glcvious  thought,  cast  by  Mrs.  Carlile  into  the  great  oceMix'. 
mind,  has  made  circle  after  circle,  wider  and  yet  wider/ spr^aM 
refreshing  blessings  as  it  extends.     I  will,---^  .      .      '  s\ 

2.   GLANCE   AT  THEIR  OBJECT.  ' 

;  • '/{ 

The  object  of  the  Sunday  School  may  be  given  in  a  ff 
words.  It  is  to  briug  the  scholars  to  Christ ;  to  lea4  them,, 
his  fold  I  to  obey  his  injunction,  '*  Feed  my  lambs.''  Thai, 
to  unfold  the  mind  of  the  child,  to  draw  out  its^.gifts ;  to  l^jfrti 
means  in  God's  providence  of  setting  its  feet  .on-  the  rode 
salvation ;  to  refresh  its  heart  $  to  fill  its  mouth  with  .m^p^iiV 
songs  of  hearty  thanksgiving.  These  are  glodous  aims,..  1^1 
engaged  in  this  labour  of  love  is  to  be  blest,  and  to  be  a  blessio 

And  who  can  say  that  those  engaged  in  the  Band  of  Ho] 
are  not  at  ennobling  work,  and  that  because  of  the  objects  sougb 
The  primary  object  is  to  teach  the  children  the  Bible  trut 
that  *'  strong  drink  shall  be  bitter  to  those  who .  take  it ;"  tb 
"  Jt  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anythii 
wiiereby   thy  brother  stumbVe&Yv,  ot  \&  o^^u^!^  or  is  ma 
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vedc,*^  tint  ^strong  drink  is  raging,'' as  a  devouring  enemy, 
•BflJiiiiti jl  i^ittie  dal7  t3f  all^  the  7<yMg,  as  trell  os  the  old,  to 
iHlKtj^'4ltft|dM«d  |»^i^^^  -thia  eiidmj.  Id  this  teaching  and 
lBl*f«9Kfifti*  t^  ei^t)Ae  bf  the  Holy 'One,~**' When  the 
Wkv^lUk^mak'ln  llk^a  foodj  the  %irit.  of  the  Lord  shkil 
lt*p^*ltt|ttd.ttg«tt»t.hiii.?'  ■■  .  •.■■!>■.:•.  .  ,1....: 
^■QbttolAaeMSf-  the  Band  B^p^' do -not  only  teach  whiit 
^^^^^itt»$4'tdinr^Mne  prinK^Ies,  as  utlnilslak^bly  reveolediin 
^Mfcj^y'^lsb  aim  atiguarding*  the  jroung  mind  against 
itar#iieyioiiJ>to  htmiin  duty,  as -to  the  acting  upon  thoee 
^|M^^%-afitiibt  to  bl3  «n6nared  into  habits  that  are  likely,  if 
tfAubfy  ibUead  to  deeds  opposed  to  nature,  reason  and  re- 
fWliiiii  'j'Foi^iinsUuitfe,  ehil&^n  are  not  only  taught  by  precept 
'4iiil89%y  ttuMnple.  Th^  will  imitate  those  they  lore  best. 
flMfnrtoat^  wfett-disp(Wdd  will  look  to  those  who  are  regaixbed 
V)ANi8ii'->NoMrunfortfmat^ly,  there  are  to  be  found  many  that 
li»^iM0d>dmoHg  thefEiithAil,  who  take  tliat  strong  drink  to  a 
yiiter  df'l6iGr  Extent.  Not  only  soy  but  these  good  friends  do 
Wffify  tiik&' fbe  drink  «  they  say  "moderately/' — the  very 
(Mib  tsked  b}r  eyety  ono^  who  became  what  they  would  call 
^f^^tmkard," — ^but  they  enter  into  a  defence,  by  declaring 
W  ttrtmg  drink  is  useful  and  conducive  to  health.  This  ex- 
litite  and  statement  take  the  young  off  their  guard,  and  the 
jtMml  good  character,  sometimes  for  piety,  and  sometimes  for 
'UbI^'  halsi  a  powerful  influence,  which  has  frequently  opened 
^■ilfilnkard's  grave,  and  sent  the  drunkard  to  meet  the  awful 
horn.  Now  the  leader  of  the  Band  of  Hope  is  aware  of  this, 
md  wishes  to  direct  the  young  mind  to  God's  warnings,  and 
honan  experience,  and  point  out  the  proper  lino  of  action  iu 
"li^gsrd  to  the  drinking  customs  of  the  day;  and  that  is,  not  to 
tiM^  nor  to  handle  strong  drink  as  a  beverage,  nor  as  a  token 
rf'lHendship,  "and  this  that  the  child  may  be  saved  from  the 
TOikard's  dobmV    Is  not  this  a  noble  motive  ? 

'tbk  Sabbath  School  teacher's  object  is  to  bring  the  children 
fcbhristi'tliat  of  the  Band  of  Hope  leader  is  to  remove  one  of 
fe  greatest  stumbKng-blocks  to  Christianity.     Wliat  then  ? 

fTq  be  continued.) 


OENEBAL  NEWS. 

TskPERANCE  CoNVESTioN. — We  have  received  the  following  Prelimi- 
wiy  Prospectus  of  the  InternationnJ  Temperance  Convention  lo  \ift\\ft\A 
\tiloadon,  September,  1862:--''  The  Executive  Council  of  \3fte  \3uv\tiCL 
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Kingdom  Atliance,  in  accordafice  with  tins  earnest  sa^ge>tions  of  nn^ 

*•      "■-     *       -'•     -"^  ■   ■ "     ■  ■  ■        ....  . , 

l€ 

apecrarivieetin>;s  in  me  tneti'Dpoiis,  at  wmcn  tne  prmipiprea  ana  Vju: 
pmk^df  ih'(i  tertipkr'BticS m'ove'menvshaH  be Vutr/^liS^^tigAff^ 
siferf'arfd'a^velotea,  by  tlie  ^bt;^si  arlVccates  iri* 'ij^jidrferltf  dfW^^ 
"^^**  ti'ft  ahticTpal^d  that  mahy  friends  of  T*e'ffip^i'd'Aid'''ft<JHi'#^W. 
StAVejJ  di  A'!ii(*ricS-,  the  Brifisfi  CblUWs,  the •'Cdi\tinenf'«i^lSiifoJfe,*ME| 
^illSisitthe  Oreal  International  ExhibUion,  and  iiii'd^ifA^^'^ii'^li^^ 
^ppoi^runhy  of  pfeientiiig  to  th«  world  <h'e  merits  kitj  cllriri^v?)rft'<i^iy|i 
'Jie^evReforrnatlom       '^      '       ■  .  .;  '  "     -  ' '^  ■;''^;'.  •:■■•'«*. 

**  In  order  that  all  piloses  of  the  niovemenf  may  be  ddYy'reco^f^iii^iH 
*»epeir^nted,  (he  O^'uncil  of  the  Unrted  JLingtlonrAl(iiincev6iiihflny4A^il| 
Oi«'Co*^OpcratWof  evl^y  Sobff^y;  Left^ue',  A^$6id2«!K(AV'ak^' Vk?iotj;>'tti| 
is  willing  to  work  harmoniously  with  them,  whether  founded  Oh^ffi^'w^ 
't(^l'AWki^nt>e>' P7etigls\  t^^  fitnn^psll  of  AHst?A4^ 
llr«ifei()«iM ^rafficy 6r  t^e' l^tnb?tidn  bf  tbe  IVAfllk^W t^tl^ 
or  Permissive-iLiM*.   ■      ''    .1.     ,...■•,.•   ;  i-^^.v.i.j. -.J  j^uni  miIT    .0.S 

>>^w1h;<)rderth^aiiac»(bt>lie'and'inteiliget)t  basf^  rAfl^>bt^>^A!ilH#^U 
t'M'itidst  jodicbos' wt^  ,efikieht  programivHe'K^mnft^ed^^h^QouticlT'o'NRi 
ilniled '-'Kingdom'  AiliUnce  ^^especrfdHy  invite  Ufe  Utift^ii  'TerripLViril 
CodVkbil,  aiKl^frid)  of  tke  fotiowihg  Teniperancebi^rfi^bUdM  lo'a^l4 
WfO  icff  th^tr  mtinbers  to'  me«t  them  at  'an  early  dAif^y  •  \tf  MaHc4i^t^''0 
tHNi^t  and  agree' <iponih4  ge^yeral  ootline  of  Yh^ ')!(ha/n(  Md'pi^A^^d^ 

Jlifinp^dnc^:  I^eagiie^The  National  Tempeirknoe:  LeagUie^(»<Thd.SQdiiili 
.X«*lpdraM«^/L«a0UeftToCtifa  West  oft^fingUnd:  TeMpcmpoelflue^ubi'f^lfe 
North  of  England  Temperance  League-rXiie  S^MitiinWdles  TempaaM 
H9M«i<>iion  and:  P^htbiiborr  I^eagae — ^Tha  Sooiti^ih-  £*efnoHssm /Bittdiid 
Ximp^mnoe  ABsoi)iaiigix-rrThe  Irish  TeiBperthoa  Le«gfttef*>*Tlie:  Srifl 
AogljaitirempprafiQe  i4»Qpue-r-Tiie  Band  ofJlopeUnmU/  •,  li.  .1:  Hit 
■  f  :f*  Amy  otbuer  TfrnffQ^ino^ior  ProhibilioD  fiDtieLy:wilii>e(fDJly  at:]iM| 
40  4en4>vtitt(ixi  sugflieittons;  or,  if  they  pr<^ier 'tty.oao  rdpftsealiitiSc^tf 
tal(e>par<i  in  the  pi«liertwary  coii«ultatiojis^'U>  b«held'4t:UlB>Qffiee9^f9)i 
;Vnit^^KjK)gdom  AUtanoev  oa  Monday,  Apfil  SBlh;  aibi'iaur.-oVilaclfrjM^ 
>,;'*  il^iis  rB$p€cffuiily:ra.()ueflt^  that  an  iruioaatilon  .b9i)$^«(b  toi'tbe'^Mli 
taty  «^Ut^  AUiaiKe^.^fiih^^^  names  of  the. gefiUsinenoflkiAU(r'^^^«H^II 
wp«esf«t^j?if:  r«t^j)flDtiva;fa-g^ni8atiQ«  al.t))«  pnetiiMWiMsyjCi^liSMUatiM^dd 

KXLCUTIVE  C0UK<iIL  QF  I^B  U*rP«il  lMttf)MMilgUiM^lWII 

QkUpf^xri} .S^hji  :P*lU>n  sUe^t,  Manches^r.^   A  - .auo  //    .  .,A  h 
.   .   ■■.    ...S'?<-336ft;?tr^nd,  London.,,  ...     ,.^j.  „..,,j^  ^.,,  ,     ^ 
April  14th,  1862.    .  ..    ..,:.  ,  ,        ,     'n 

•  : MAROAT£.«^The  last  public  tea  meeting  of  the- sefeii^'iii  cotfmeOtM 
MriUi4hiaTenipe!ranc»  «ooie(y  was  held  in  -St^  John's -haU^  oh  Twiidd 
^etiihg  week,  wh^n  two  hundred  persons  partook  6f'Hk,  A  ihlliH 
liMBlingwas-hi^d^ninbfr'Sam^  hall,  wMch  was^ occUfM^d  My  an-  o^rji^ 
Hng' iudheaetf,  inotodtng  a  cla«s<¥OOM  ttsed'liy  tlitaf  Y-oXinf  :MifnV€hrt9li^ 
Association^' >Ow  i^  \A^\klt^  '^9^}tii>VLr^iiA'^v6i9/coiiM%-^x^^ 


Vope,  wbosc  [lerrarmance!  in  the  shape  of  melodies,  recitations,  snd  dia- 
hguH,  added  greatly  lo  Ihe  interest  oFihe  proceeding*.  The  pieces  givea 
.^iBechililrei]  rellecied  §reat  credit  on  Ihemselrci  and  llieir  manager, 
iif'.G.  W.  C)iapm;in,  Mr.  R.  B.  Clare  presided  over  thf,  raetitiDB, 
J^ich  was  alsoaddrossed  by  lUefsrs.  Alfred  Knight  and  W.  Leeih«^ 
^iheclosS)  Mr.  Coleman  proposed  a  vole  of  thanks  to  the  cliairnian,  fur 
^cxHiduct  in  ihe  chair,  andi  one  also  lo  Mr.  Chapman  for  liis  ahW  ler- 
t^  in  the  Band  of  Hope  moTemeiit.  The  Band  of  llppf  has  been 
jm  successful  since  it  vtai  organised,  about  ei};iiteen  mon|h$  ago,  ^ad  it 
.^iplifjine  to  the  commiLtee  of  the  Temperiiuce  sociiiiy  to  know  ih^t 
■  Mny  youths  are  yrowiiig  up  in  piths  of  iiilegril;>  and  sobriaiy  ia  con- 
llpiaB  ijiilh  their  cause.. —  Tliaaet  Advertiser. 

LcGlodcbssyx. — Mf,  T.  Bonley  has  giveo  lo  ft  crowded  audience,  a 
l^eniltled"  Twenty- Six  Years'  Experience  of  ilie  Bviicliu  of  Total 

iOi«  Fbcekd. — Mr,  Janie«  Teare  will  he  in  London  from  the  ISib 

fijfj  lo  ibe  12lU  of  JaDA     Letters  will  reach  him  at  35,  Silver  street, 

tC.   They  must  be  addressed  to  ihe  tare  of  Mr.  T.Jones. 

biluuEK^iiOE  Meh  Alto  CucKET. — From  a  Idler  in  the  Tcmpermce 

hbWB.Rragfad  to  learn  that  tiie"  Victoria  Teicpeiance  Cricket  Club," 

ilndKt  'ul  summer  by  soms  earnest  lovers  oi  this  manly  game,  mcetB 

hrf^t^  OQ  the  Vic4oria  Paik  Ground.     The  uniform  of  the  Club  it 

jfclJiiiiiiiiiil  with  light  Mue.    The  Sag  is  ivliile,  with  light  blue  leiters, 

M^i!«Mjl  displayed  wHile  ihe  inembert  "Try  ihe  Willow  "on Satur- 

Mbns,  and  such  oihei  tiii&i  as  it  is  convenient  lo  meet  for  pnictiae. 

i-IU.- J.  De  FBAikE— This  popular  oralor  will  speflk  in  Eccleston 

fepri,'  Pimlico,  on  May  96th ;  and  in  the  Bloomibury  Mission  Hall, 

-      "  nerf,  Soho,  on  May  7lh. 

^iB'NpWB  FOR  ALL.-^-At  8  meeting  of  magistiaias  it  was  reporiedf 

[  UinCoklbaih-fields  House  of  Correction  there  were  IjfiGS  prisoners, 

I  illinales;  in  Westminster  Bridwell,  615,  females;  and  in  the  House  of 

Pwniion,  183,  on  remand  or  committed.     The  Report  from  ihe  Indus- 

f  U  School  at  Felthnm  dialed  thai,  on  ihe  31>t  cf  December,  (here  were 

MB^TcnJIe  olfeiiderB  there,  and  gave  a  very  salisfaciory  account  of  the 

fli|iMi  lint,  under  tha  auipiees  of  the  committee,  liad  been  'made  in 

■AnklBg  the  children.     It  was  reported  from  Co  Id  bath-fields  thai  the 

■llii!C(nMnodMion''wasiniufficienl,  and  that  a  sum  of  36,930/.  would 

kolied'lor  to  provide  that  which  was  requisite.     How  many  of'thoie 

Hrcelli'arr  tequired  lor  Total  Abstainers  ? 

A  Kind  Word. — A  friend  has  sent  us  the  fallowing  notice'  which 
■pptared  in  the  B'ahop  Auckland  Herald ; — "  The  Sand  o/  Hujic  Record. 
Ihii  eicellent  little  work  is  going  through  a  "  new  series,"  and  will  be 
UMP^bh  ir«aluaUe  aid  to  the  friends  of  tha  Band  of  IJope  movement. 
Itl  {Htifs  are  filled  with  short,  well  written,  sensible  chapters,  calculaied 
mpnly  10  atuact  aod  please  the  younft,  bnt  also  lo  be  of  much  value  lo 
dAr  beadft.  The  names  of  the  writers  are  K'^cn,  aixl  this  adds  much 
Alia ralae«f  the  anicles."  Wa  will  ihanli  our  readers  if  V\iej  ^WX  kii- 
vuiiofr  vaiMartteUee^witkli  way  ftppeuT  ill  loc^jonm&h. 


.  '^fSE'  EpITOS'S  LETTEB'  BOX, 

'"BianoF  AcrcKLAKD. — A  comniuniciition  taa  been^^lJ 
wbich.  paya  : — "  'Hie  Baud  of  Hope  lias  been  better,  atteDd^M™ 
and  wpwards  of  nO  meetings  liavi.'  been  held  in  conqectioUjTi^ 
it, ,  riiese  meetings  Irne.  not  ahvajs  l>eeu  ituk!  weekly,  as  ;jri 
could  wiah,  cwin>;  t<,  tlm  Missidiiiiry's  (Mr.  \V.  li.  AiSest 
absence  from  home,  bul  r,pi3L'iiil  meetings  were  hold  in  a  ri>(i|i 
kindly  plaeed  at  out  dis[if)anl  by  th.e  Treasurer  of  the  Society 
The  average  attendance  haa  been  belter  than  any  previouaTeB 
Many  of  the  senior  Udmbei^  hue  ttHHi  UetHae  useful  in  atAt- 
iag  ta  mftnAge,  and  eoadnotths  naeotiDge,  ao  thftb  i^Je^JMIJtt 
In  a^yi^  that  .tbe,Btpd,flf  Hop*  la  begioaifig  .tiijiBake  ittelEtfi 
H.*;HBeijil  .aui^liaey  orgaaipMion, ,.  ii,  Eevfflf^^n^ijqw  ith 
ch^^reaha,Y#,.^fltefl  in:  (fee.  cap»eitj  of,^QssV3d)A?mJ!a^.^o«r4 
tqffp^(uiCfl,TBriscipl^  ipto.hear(a,;#B4i«imft*,ffr]jieire.«|ldJi(|iq 
«iWB'j,wul4.  Botibe  phitaiP^>r,iBQliw^g).|fJi«pfifw^,:tbi<tiAl 
ri^,tiW}i«g  of  cl(i)d!feo  ig  «n- affwli»ljjW#F-*^ 

^'mTJ.^.ft^fli!W^^fui_^^4J^9ft*^,fta^l^^V.9fIOllP,g«Sfc^S^ 
Hope  "Review  has  been  presented  monthly  t0,;«uhj  n^^ita 

^#ts4'W'/?fcrf%'',Pfft'^jX«fiwwwio-W  ^bp  sf\s^^,m 


tasted, advtfcata^,  whose  aide  expositMOt^o^  oif f . jwjnqiplDf  Jk 
didiiacd  a  l^rge.amomit  of  informati^a  io;iTtib^ge;j89«^WD4! 
subjects;  nor  must  we  omit  the  name  ^-.raK  <f^U,|^^MrQriH 
tried  frJOKd,  Gj  ^:B(9]jii^pq,^.,o?.S^th;,.  o£jR^qBeikin4« 
■^,A^B^9t  ,flpp^_,,i«Pj,liigl^,  ,he  ■I'l^.m,.'?'!:  ,WTSfal-_ot»fl(i« 
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kroftheaenior  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope.  Mr.  Affleck 
Im  Tifflted  and  lotiaxedM  the.fblIowiag-p]acea,-^South  Church, 
faombe,  Bedwortb,  Witton  Park,  Witton-le-Wear,  Bowdon 

il'^'^^^^^^^^^^'   Spennyinoor,  Darlington,  Middles- 

^Jua^ibudbj,  Swainbj,  Staipton,  Hurworth,  &eeth, 

&tf^'^''(Gl^t^ij^^    Catterick,   Whashton,   Eppleby,  East 

%[3lil&  S^liam,   HaydQii  Bridge,  Sunderl^d,  &c. 

i^pk^.  the'  most -satisfactory  reports  have  reached  us 

fwlfnilfiii&aa  ^iehdihg  'die  meetings. 

.lBS7r.i  ..-ri.[  ^i         ■..:: 

•r^&'j.  :  J\<ij  .'     WBM  BEaO¥C$  OF  THBKI 

'M^Sfr^^AL.Th^  queslioii  h  repeatedly  asked— <*  What  becomes 

fMtnbem'oi^oaif  Baqd  of  Hope^  when  they  are  ftpprentioedi 

§tefMBfhii?^  ^  This  question  has  mord  especially  pressed 

Ay%ttieilfftd«i;^  siticd  it  was  asked  by  a  shrewd,  discern- 

'>iirh(^  his  taken  a  very  deep  interest  in  the 

Babd:0^  Hope  movement    The  same  questitm 

iisteO;  ifi^ftn^ai'kiQdlj^spiHl^  by-  the  Lotd  Bishop  of 

P  '^OTWt/'ffiM-'iiafi  we,  as  the-  Cdndnctors  of  Bfands  of  " 
rffiWWr?*'  lW%*e^hi*e'Aarmgfefrofa  ^^ 
"fi)ift«|^efttt}^ifdl  wKgive  a  few Itets,  beann^'on  thfe 

^^mjtfiiy.  x-^'-  •    -  ■■•-■  '^-  ■:   ■■•■•  ■  -^-  ■■■'  ■  -:-^ 

Mtig^^Wviaf^-^befW^  my  itfhdi  itna'  ^rttory  the '  firsi^- 
iNiH  f^^  ¥e-oi^«tni^ihg'' the  'B^tid  of  Hope  in  Bishbp' 
IF-  'Wri  iiadf'Aiaii^  itihool-roWhleiit  tb '^is-  upafoghr 
,qi!lWd^'k'aaMt'i«teage. '  ^he^hiWren-ir^theereniBg;  ■ 
^liiPttftti*V^5nte'it.  -^eA^oftly^ibttfid  fhefr  ^kjr  jh^' 


i*^f^*i-»^fc5r^-'%jiMd6t\'fc  remained  steadfast  ttj 

tttNMe^e%it»ft- w^l%:.^  'In'dne  c^^an  alSectionate,  intdligenV 
jiity^^Acwft  itor^een  years  oP  age,  was  the  means  of  carrying 
dByJeHdiy  td^tts^^me^  fkhd  the  whole  family  are  now  pledged 
Mifn^^.'^  Iffiejr  Ifti^  since  that  time  gradually  improved  in 
MlSi^cAfitiii^nc^i  'gitown  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  until  now, 
AWrlttte'bfltSe  he&stlhifld  are  the  saved  of  the  Lord.  Truly, 
iMfe^'iil^'tenlfts  of  babes  abd  sucklings  hast  thou  ordained 
iha^tfi  tieiailuflQ'^  thine  etieiriies,  that  thou  mightest  -  stilt  tii& 
iltoyiliSi  4h^  Wengeri** 

^iuioiiliei^  -IdsfiBmee^'a  w^rm^heartedyouth^  has  beoome  the  re- 
>tfhb^(^)^^it26Se,'  imd-labours  zealously  as  a  teacher  in  a  Sabbath 
te^«  *L  ik'tkis^elEt^'also,  the  parents  liavc  undoubtedly  reccW^A. 
p9ttftl0' th^^eri^'eniil  Sample  dfnnchligirig  imd  wiWm^ 
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son.     His  father  has  since  become  a  local  preacher  and  daii 
leader  amonsfst  the  Frimitive  Methodists.     The  mothcir  too  Im 

I..  .:         .  .      ^  ....".<;. ■■'•ft.'. 

become  ^  member  of  the  same  humble  but  useful  body  ofdbiiU 
latis.     In  another  instance,  an  ardent  youth  has  espotised  uN 
principles,  and  commenced  to  live  the  life,  of  achri^tiAn^   jEs 
i^.'now  a  Sabbatb  School  teacher  in,  and'  a  consistent  me  '  ^ 
ofj.  the  Wesleyaa.body,.    But  this  youth  was  the  fif^nxilfx  " 
parents,  and  the  object  of  prayer,  that  he  .ini(|;htyyi)e  fi 
guided  into  the  path  of  righteousness.     In  several  instanoo^ 
the  senior  members  have  become  pupil  teacliers  in  the  varioa 
daylschocrfs,  where  they  in  turn,  may  become  the  instructors  of 
youth  in  the  great  principles  of  true  temperance.    These  instanofll 
might  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold  were  it  needed  and  yoar 
space  permit.     But  this  fUct  inust  be  m^ntfofted,'  thait  6i{'^MlSi 
observation,  and  strictly  watching  the  future  of  the  c&ilojm'l 
wtid  have  been  trained  in  this  important  and  essential  prtndL^ 
of  education,  I  have  not  foMndLtenpercenL  violating,  the  plej|||.^ 
l^t  the  Conductors  of  Bands  of  Hope  be  men  of  Ood,  whQiJum 
prayerfully  considered  the  value  of  the  immortal  souls  tfaejF^hMkj 
Ufi4ertaken  to  impress  with  principles  for  good  or  forei 

who  fed  the  religious  responsibility  of  theif  trndertakin^i 

will  savour  all  their  instruction  with  the  higher  requiremetttlw 
the  Gospel.  Thisn,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  ftf^™  I 
rising  generation  to  escape  the  evils  of  intemperance,  aii^  d^  j 
other  vices,  and  become  polished  stones  in  the  temple  of  ^  " 
God.  .         ...,.i{-.: 

W.  B.  AFW|K(fftt    [ 

pishop  Auckland,  April  Btk,  1862.  ;  ^  i^a 


•V  -i  r 


ME.  W.  B.  APPLECK.   .  :    m./^ 

The  Committee  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  would  direct  the 
attention  of  their  friends  to  the  followina:  circular  ! — 

BAND  OF  HOPE  UNION  OFFICE, 

•  '       •  '  ■  •  ',  Yf  ■'' 

37,  Queen  Square,  London,  fV.C,,  April  etk,  Wfi^^^^ 

Dear  Sir, — The  Committee  have  engaged  Mr.  W.  B.  A^ffb 
of  Bishop  Auckland,  Durham,  as  an  additional  agent,  jmL^ 
will  commeuce  his  labours  in  London  on  the  1st  of  May.;,i{^ 
Mr.  AfEeck  is  not  yet  known  in  the  metropolis,  it. is. de^Sfflfi 
expedient  to  append  some  brief  extracts  fVom.bis  tQSti|iioijJ!§h 
whicli,  the  Committee  are  glad  to  say,  are  of  the  most  a^t^^sj^ 
tory  charaxjter.     They  will  be  found  below.     The  cliar^ge  fi* 
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fleck's  services  will  be  lialf-a-guiuea  per  Lecture*  ai)d|qJU; 
mwig  espeDces.  Should  you  wisli  for  a  visit  from  him,, 
U  pleuQ  address  a  letter  to  mc  as  soon  as  may  be  con— 


[Ve;  fee'  mriicli  pleasure  to  receive  ^ny  information' 
^our  Temperance  Society  fl.nd  Band  of  Hope,  and, 
lor  ui6  pages  of  the  Batid  of  Hope  Record,  it  will  be 

.     wftrtiriff  i^r  your  reply,  '  "  ^ 

ax  Jijv--  .r  -v  "^ .  -       .''■.■-•'■  '.', 

.     1  remain,  yours  very  truly,. 

[...J,..,  George  W^.McCreb,  ^oTi.  ^Sec.;, 

* ,     ■  ■'  I '         ...  .-..[. 

EXTRACTS  FROJI  T£STIMaKIA](.S. 

i,  fbrishire,  ,  -, 

neaaes  a  good  voice,   an  abundant  flow  of.  wordfi,  a  aouod. 
uio^  mikt  IS  not  the  least  inaport^nt,  acceptablenesa  vdth  the 

'6f ifaiglii^  merit.*"— X  P,  lr7Mn^;^.A.,aAc'ofine  Seereta^nir 
hh\Pagt'^Ml  AU  Society,  BUT^noMf^-  i     •   '  ■    ■l 

r^detirleried  >fi>ve  leotai^  and  -  !thb  •  atidienees  indreased  ev^v^' 
-rliiff^  GiflfUiborinii^k,  Pre$i4ent'-ttfthe  Temperance  JSo6ietff'* 

-mi  :'■•'   i'-'i"'  '■     ■■    ■      ■  ;'        ;■..-■:■.■•.  .  .:■  ;!"-v 

1(>^  singing  will  always  make  him  a  favouritq." — Mr^  TIT.  J^eUa 

f  am©(^clote  .and  humourous  sty^e  of  deUvQry,"^-67<aW^y^^'Z^7 
'^roy    '"  .      ,    .  .    '  "  \     ........  V-  .=(},. 

deeded  in'  estalillshing  a  very  siicdessful  and  prosperous  Ban4>w 
-A,  F,  HoMnsoiij  Darlington,  .  v'»«t^.. 

ly^iCMs'  (6  be  know^  so  as  to  stand  high  in  the  list  of  the 
nperance  men." — J,  Hodges,  a  Ticer-Prinsl^ent  (f^the  Dlirii^g- 
*ance  Society. 

•eoretary  will.  ..b^ .  ^d  tP  ilf^^P  applications  for 
ck's  valuable  services. 

--'  'Jill'!"'  ■  "■    ■»■/  —  :■'    •  '  ■    ■>        '  •' :"         ■  •  :..  ■■«.-(:i!'-;rir 
ff^ Square, STATiox,--OnGr.ood  Friday,  about  1000  of 
|ves  ai^d  their  friends  partook  of  tea,  after  which  Mr.  F. 
(uver^ct  hiis  interesting  lecture  on  the  Arctic  Regions, 
i-yoniteq^lfence  5rfeceived  the  fbllowing  interesting  letter 
afflfifeftui'iJdon^cted  with  the''Railwky  Cotnpaiiy ;'  W' 
Ho  i(ho#'thAt  pKl^pular  lectures,  like  Mr.  Smith's,  ckii'' 
;d^8tlb9ei^6  tTie  sp^ad  of  Temp^Wncfe  '  priricij^li^ :— ^ 
H^Afil'onW  df  thor  commitlec  6f '  the  Etrstbn  CtriatJi^' 
)ri;'fbi'  ^ich  y6ii  Wndi/ 'Exhibited  jf on*  Ti^ws'ot  ttiW' 
j^^'oi^'T^dafim,  ihow  ine'  ib  personattj  thaaV 
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you  for  your  very  appropriate  introduction  of  ieeioiaU$M  on  tb 

occasion.     As  an  old  servant  of  the  Eailwaj  CcMiipanyy  and  it 

one  period  (only  four  years  ago)  almost^  if  not  quite  a  m^ 

handed  teetotaler  here,  (though  I  am  h8][^y  to  say  we  catiniinr 

Ijoast  of  many  ^vho  have  adopted  the  principles  of  total  dMifi* 

nence,)  I  felt  great  pleasure  in  hearing  the  anlject  aotaroon^ 

introduced,  and  I  feel  sure  good  will  result  therefirom.  .  ]^ 

win  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  views  and  lecture  gave  ypsg 

great  satisfaction  to  every  one  I  have  had  an-  opportunity  -of 

speaking  Tidth  who  was  present. 

G.F." 


AlfKALS  07  THE  BAin)  or  HDFK  IlinOir.     V 

SOCIAL  MBETIHO.  .     ,"*;' 

A  very  interesting  social  gathering  took  place  at  Mr.  Sb^pQ^ 
hotel,  on  Thursday,  April  4th,  when  the  gentlemen.  wheriW' 
^ted  as  honorary  deputations  and  other  friends  met  the  Gflir 
mittee  at  tea.  After  very  pleasant  intercourse^  W.  Sim%fii( 
was  voted  to  the  chair,  and  a  number  of  exoeilent  addreMtf^tt. 
various  matters  relating  to  Bands  of  Hope  were  made^  JUii^ 
the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  were  the  BSfit 
G.  Lamb,  T.  Penrose,  E.  W.  Thomas,  and  G.  W.MoCree^«a4 
Messrs.  Shirley,  Eoberts,  Nichols,  W.  Bobson,  J.  DiiM^ 
B.  Hehn,  &c.  &c 

During  the  greater  part  of  April,  Mr.  F.  Smitii  has  been  so  unwel)  u 
to  be  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  He  is  now  improviog,  aodhopii 
soon  to  be  quite  recovered. 

Mr.  George  Blaby  has  visited  and  addressed  meetings  as  nnderi— 
Denmark  Street,  St.  Gileses,  twice;  Bloomsbury  Refuge^  twice;  Ofli 
Tun  liagged  School,  NVestininster;  St.  Clement's  Danes;  Landsdowne 
Place,  Kent  Street,  Borough,  twice;  Chapel  Place,  Suffolk  Strtfly 
Borough;  George  Street,  Bloomsbury;  Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane; 
Caledonian  Koad ;  Barnsbury;  Shad  well;  Weirds  Passage,  Somo'i 
Town;  Hampstead;  West  Green;  Tottenham;  Hayes;  Koiilwortlii 
and  Coventry. 

Kenilworth. — ^The  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Kenilworth  Band  of  Hope 
was  celebrated  on  Monday  evening,  March  31st,  in  St.  John's  School- 
room, and  on  the  two  following  evenings  in  the  New  National  Sdiool- 
rooms,  by  the  delivery  of  three  lectures.  These  were  illustrated  by  thi 
exhibition  of  the  first  class  dissolving  views  belonging  to  the  Band  of 
Hope  Union.  Mr.  F.  Smith,  agent  to  tlie  Union  (by  whom  the  lectQNt 
were  announced  to  be  delivered),  being  unavoidably  prevented  from  betfg 
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i%Mtt  nAMiinlB,  who  gave  geneni  laiisbction.  Tlie  Irciure)  on 
UqmntBfeifThe  Arctic  Regions  and  th«  fiite  of  Franklin;^  and 
lAjtWing  on  "The  Garitia  and  the  Land  it  Iiiliabiti,''  were  well 

<i,W(i  ijie  audienew   evinced  great  pleasure  in   wiUiesjiKg  the 
ml  ind  btauiifi^l  views.     Un   WeUuBsday  eveni<igi   Mr.   OJaby,  a 
Jabourpr  iti   ilie  B»iid  o(  Hope  deparlmeat,  yiTs  a  leclure  en 
■Djan's  Pilgiim's  t'rojre&s,"  illustrated  bj  very  fine  viewi,  ubkcL.wa* 
WIjMJOyed  by  a!!  present.     The  chairmen  were  the  Rev.  F.U.Kite, 
.;  'V.  CongreTe,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  and  the  Rev.  the  Vicar,  who  was 
'  Km%b  (a  attend  iitihe  place  of  T.  Cotlon,  Esq.,  tinfortunaiely  de- 
tibyiUatis. 

I  CiUDo.MiN    RoiD   Cbifel. — Un    Wednesdajp   evening,   the   Itev. 
•■ff.McCreedelivered  a  lecture  in  the  above  chapel,  on  "Day  and 
*1  in  St;  GilMV'    ,Tlie,leclijte  was  of  ^p.  entreraei/  iatertigtintt  and 
'  V,  i*a^Mivered'inamai.nenWcouidnotfiiil-to  enlist 

ittention  of«U  who  hepfd  iL  The  day  aod  night  "life" 
BiSis helerogf  1160113  eolony  mere  painted  with  a  gr^hio  power  wqrlhy 
^Dicfeens'or  a  Mayhew.  Mr.  McCrae  ia  evidently  a  keen  obaeiver 
,  nnd  moac  hare  studiously  observed  the  acetiei  which  be 
PNTibes  in  so  interesting  a  manner.  That  he  awakened  the  lytitpatbetic 
flaaland  ruuGed  the  mirihof  hii  audilari,  was  proved  by  the  frequent 
IPifeslations  of  appiova)  thai  greeted  the  lecturer  throughout.  For 
jjtulw;,  we  liave  rarely  listened  to  a  lecture-  that  has  afforded  ub  more 
lUtoedsatLsracUon.—rAe  North  Loniion.  fTruii,  April  19th,  1863. 

'Bbiwick. — A  public  temperance  meeting  was  held  in  the  National 
kkool,  on  Thursday  Ust.  The  Rev.  J.  Richards,  Incumbent,  kindly 
nsnied  over  the  nieeting.  The  Rsv.  Chairman  said— He  attended  on 
■tpment  occasion  Ibr  several  reasons.  About  two  years  ago  we  were 
Miid  with  Mr.  Affleck's  services  in  this  said  room,  and  on  that  occa- 
Ultook  the  chair,  and  to-night  I  consent  gladly  to  do  the  same  for 
Hgentletnan.  I  attend  this  meeting  to  give  Mr.  AfSeck  a  hearty  wel- 
MM^fiiT  there  i>  no  man  engaged  in  the  advocacy  of  teetotalism  foi 
tMleheriih  a  deeper  regard.  He  advocates  tee  totalis  m  iti  the  love  of 
iwdin  the  spirit  of  kindness,  anil  to  that  may  be  attributed  much  of 
■incceu  that  hove  invariably  attended  his  labours.  I  heard  Ut^ay, 
ih  feeling!  of  both  regret  and  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Affleck  was  about  lo 
■a  tbe  diitrict.  With  regret — because  we  are  losing  a  man  whose 
hm»  ire  productive  of  good.  With  pleasure — because  he  is  going 
)  s  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  and  labour.  And  this  I  say  lo  Mr. 
iBlek — that  when  be  walks  the  busy  streets  of  the  world's  metropolis, 
iaiy  be  assured  of  the  sympathy,  kind  wishes,  and  prayers  of  the 
nple  of  Hutiwick. — The  Rev.  Chairman  then  proceeded  with  the  pro- 
name,  A  selection  of  melodies  were  suog  and  recitations  delivered  by 
naben  of  the  Bishop  Auckland  Band  of  Hope;  they  were  rendered 
lith  good  effect.  Mr.  T.  Snaith  briefly  addressed  the  raeelin;,  aflei 
Ueh  Mr.  Afflecl  Je//t-«rerf  3  fecfure  on  "TAe  power  and  iofluence  o^ 
mimria  spreaiting  and  suslainiog  tbe  principles  of  true  tempentnce." 
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A  vote  of  tlianks  to  the  lecturer  and  cliairman  concluded  a  most  so 
ful  meeting.  The  room  was  well  filled,  aud  several  signatures 
taken. — Local  Fuper, 

Barnsburt  Chapel  Band  of  Hope. — A  lea  and  public  meet 
the  above  Band  of  Elope,  was  held  on  the  24th  of  March,  at  whu 
Rev.  S.  B.  Slomau  presided.  Tiie  report  stated  that  the  Band  of 
had  been  in  a  very  weak  state,  but  was  now,  under  the  managem 
Messrs.  Lucrafl  and  James,  gradually  improving.  Addn*sses  we 
livered  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Pear>all,  of  Pimlico,  Rev  J.  Rodgers,  oi 
loway,  and  Messrs.  Shirley  and  Campbell,  on  the  importance 
temperance  movement,  especially  in  regard  to  the  young.  The  m< 
of  the  Band  of  Hope  sung  several  temperance  melodies  durii 
evening. 

FiTZROY  Band  of  Hope,  London. — ^This  Band  of  Hope  receiv 
their  parents*  consent,  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteei 
as  members;  and  while  we  lay  great  stress  on  <*  Abstinence  fron 
dangerous  and  injurious  drink,*' and  also  from  "Tobacco,**  we  i 
forget  to  sf  e»k  to  them  of  other  duties,  and  point  to  the  narrov 
which  leads  to  life  eternal.  Since  last  March,  1 80  have  l:een  ad 
the  roll,  making  the  number  of  names  on  the  book  since  its  fon 
1926.  In  the  course  of  12  years  great  changes  take  place ;  yoi 
grown  to  manhood,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  dispersed  them, 
wide;  still  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  and  know  that  numbers  of  the 
themselves  engaged  in  this  and  other  works  of  usefulness  amoD| 
young  and  old.  And  also  that  some  of  the  children,  in  God*s  goi 
vidence,  have  been  the  little  heralds  of  a  message  which  has  brig 
up  homes  that  were  once  dismal  and  sad.  Their  Out- Door  Festiv 
held  last  July,  in  the  Gardens  at  Drith;  and  the  New  Year's  Tea 
on  January  the  6th ;  and  on  the  9lh,  80  Books,  varying  in  size  ; 
large  illustrated  vol.  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  were  given  as  rewai 
Bible  Answers,  Learning,  Writing,  &c.  During  the  year  upwa 
2850  Band  of  Hope  Publications  have  been  put  in  circulation. 


EDITOBIAL  NOTES. 

Ml  oomfnunications  should  be  written  on  one  Hde  of  the  paper  on/y. 
Names  and  Addresses  should  be  written  very  plainly. 
Intelligence  should  be  sent  early. 

Books  for  Review,  Articles  for  the  Record,  !^c.,  may  be  sent  to  tl$$ 
at  No,  37,  Queen  Square,  London, 


J.  Bale,  Priuter,  78,  Great  Titvhtield-Bireet,  Marylebone. 


BiNDJ)F  HOPE  RECORD. 

OUH  MAT  MEETING. 
),i^:bsartily  coDgntulftte  the  friendft  of  the  Band  of  Hope 
iiKiMnty'Atk  the  great  snccese  vhkh  has  nttended  our  Anni- 
t  HMtlng  in  Gx^tef  HoU.     It  vas  probably  the  best  ever 
It"ttd^  pfcfuced,  on  Sanday  morning,  by  a  laigo  and 

ka^g' prayer  meeting,  in  Whitfield  Cbapel,  Long  Acre, 

amk  l^'&T.  John  Chriatien  presided,  and  appropriate  prayers 
Bpceaent^d  (o  Almighty  God,  by  the  Both.  W.  J.  Robinson 
15.  W.  ilcCree,  and  Mesare.  S.  Shirley,  Wood,  G.  Blaby, 
nrd^  W.  £,  Affleck,  &c  Of  the  meeting  in  Exetei-,  Hall, 
Shmmff  Star  said:— 7 
oDc^ourMay  meetinsa  the  Bnnivvaary  of  tbe  Band  of  .Hope 
1^  ^r  &Qm  b^iitg  ihe  least  iDleresting  or  impurliiiit.  WbaleMT 
liia^  be  formed  of  the  great  temperance  queition,  tliete  can  be  no 
It  louchtiig  lite  desirabljcneaj  of  bfi'i^ing  up  childrea  in  (lie 
^Ufff  Bjri^fesl  sobriety.  The  Uuk  uf '  teaching  (he  yuung  iileai 
K|t '  i^  not,  if  the  school mastera  lire  10  tie  cr^ited,  invariab^ 
LJe^JBhlful  cbaractEi,  whatever  the  poet  may  »y  K>  theconliar;; 
tbe  beat  leasQu  for  asieriing  that  when  liiile  QiUy  and 
properly  instructed  113  to  what  they  ought  to  driolc  and  afoid, 
'pre  likely  to  be  as  undeniable  and  useful  as  any  of  tbose 
iLpwe  is  nilling  to  pay  for  with  the  money  of  the  nation.  It 
m  ihouebt  o\  Ebenezer  Slliot's  '  to  out-bid  the  house  of  gin,' 
31  leasl  as  noble  a  work  to  pierent  tlie  iisieg  tieneraUon  from  be- 
tlie  slaves  of  the  liquids  which  are  sold  in  gin  palaces.  To  this 
IJ^  jji£.Band  of  Hope  Union  is,  by  tbe  agency  of  total  abstiiience, 
«IWEjj4e)f  with  sieady  energy  and  will)  very  eDCouraging  ti/cceis. 
^^leveDth  pnnual  meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  in  Exeter -Hall  on 
isdij  evening,  and  the  gatheiing  was  all  which  the  warmest  fcienda.  of 
ipennee  could  desiie.  A  choir  of  some  700  or  800  children,  selected 
■  various  Bands  of  Hope,  occupied  the  orchestra,  ard  sang  several  lem- 
nce  melodies  during  the  evening  with  admirable  effect.  The  children 
(neatly  dressed;  they  seemed  lobeinexcellent  apiriUiandasthey  bad 
appearance  of  beini;  in  robust  health,  the  inference  that  thelempentice 
iuen  entirely  agreed  wilh  them  might  fairly  he  deduced.  Their  be- 
ionr  before  the  meeting  commenced  was  such  as  would  have  satisfied 
lU^4Sler>fieU^a'1d  ifaomed  that  they  had  been  properly  instructed  in 
'usages  of  good  society."  ... 

Thanking  the  Editor  for  this  kind  notice  of  our  meeting,  we 
w  proceed  to  fumish  our  readers  with  a  special  report  of  the 

SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 
One  of  the  moat  gralifjiiig,  if  TK»t  the  rookt  demonstrative  or  pretentious 
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not  he  would  extricate  his  master  from  the  scrape.  To  this  end  th-^ 
changed  clothes,  and  the  gardener,  dressed  in  the  Abbot's  robes  and  (^ 
parisoned  in  full,  awaited  his  majesty,  who  arrived  punctually,  full  of  t^ 
idea  of  triumphing  over  the  Abbot.  *<  Well,  my  lord,''  said  the  Kitm  , 
'*  have  you  considered  my  first  question— ^f  I  get  on  my  horse,  how  \o^rz 
will  it  take  me  to  ride  him  round  the  world  ?  **  '*  Sire,*'  made  answer  tK 
pretended  Abbot,  "if  you  start  with  the  sun,  and  ke^p  up  with  him  ^a 
day,  it  will  take  your  majesty  exactly  twenty-four  hours  to  accompli  ^ 
the  journey/'  The  King  was  surprised,  but  he  went  on  to  the  second — 
"When  I  put  my  crown  upon  my  head,  what  am  I  worth?"  TM: 
seeming  Abbot  made  reply, "  They  sold  the  King  of  kings  for  thirty  piee« 
of  silver;  suppose  we  put  your  Majesty  down  at  twenty-nine."  TWi 
king  began  to  give  the  abbot  credit  for  more  astuteness,  than  he  had  \^^ 
lieved  him  to  possess,  but  the  third  yet  remained.  *^  Is  what  I  am  no*^ 
thinkingright  or  wrong?"  "Sire,*'  said  the  other,  rising  as  he  spolc^ 
"  it  is  all  wrong,  for  you  think  you  are  speaking  to  my  lord  abbot,  wh^^ 
all  the  while  it  is  only  his  gardener." 

Mr.  Bucke  sat  down  among  prolonged  cheers  from  the  children,  ztm* 
the  collection  was  made  while  the  fifth  and  sixth  pieces  were  sung,  xW^ 
"Sons  of  Britain,"  to  that  favaurite  air,  "The  Hardy  Norseman,"  an^ 
"Ye  Friends  of  Temperance,"  to  the  music  of  "The  Marsdlaise,"  bot-^ 
of  which  were  admirably  performed,  while  the  enthuastic  spirit  whic^ 
gave  force  and  expression  to  the  latter  might  have  shamed  that  of  tb^ 
Bonnets  Rouges,  by  whom  it  was  first  chanted. 

Mr.  Gurney  then  gave  some  very  interesting  facts  connected  with 
Drinking  Fountain  Association.  Eighty-six  fountains,  he  said,  were  no' 
open  in  the  metropolis,  at  which,  it  had  been  calculated,  not  less  thaci 
three  hundred  thousand  persons  quenched  their  thirst  daily.  It  had  beei^ 
proposed  to  erect  a  fountain  as  a  memorial  to  the  deceased  Prince  Con-^ 
sort,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Pall  Mall,  and  the  National  Temperance 
League  has  promised  £100.  towards  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Samuel  Pape,  of  Manchester,  next  rose  to  address  the  audience^ 
He  bore  testimony  to  the  progress  made  by  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  in  thiv 
last  few  years.  When  he  had  met  them  on  a  similar  occasion,  four  years  ago^ 
it  was  in  the  small  hall  of  St.  Martinis  hall  they  held  their  meeting.     For' 
some  time  past  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  scene  of  thehr 
anniversaries ;  here  was  proof  of  increasing  growth.    The  Band  of  Hope, 
Mr.  Pape  considered, "  the  most  important  department  of  Temperance 
labour;  it  deals  with  the  most  susceptible  and  impressionable  portion  or 
the  community ;  it  deals,  too,  with  a  subject  apart  from  the  arena  of 
politics ;  we  meet  upon  common  ground  here ;  we  make  common  cause 
for  the  children.    Here  one  great  principle  is  sufficient  for  them.    They 
are  undisturbed  by  causes  which  are  apt  to  create  dissension  and  divisions. 
Party  spirit  and  sectional  jealousies  enter  not  into  the  calculations  of  the 
young ;  the  one  visible  good  is  before  them ;  they  keep  it  in  view,  they 
hold  fast  to  it,  and  they  are  safe.    Well  might  we  say, "  Would  that  ia 
this  we  could  be  all  as  little  children ;  surely  here  is  the  true  gain ;  all 
beyond  but  vexation  of  spirit  and  fraying  out  of  life's  b^  purposes  into 
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kt  oommitt^e.  The  children  here  sung,  in  capital  time,  and  with  touch- 
ing efifect,  the  inspiriting  and  eminently  applicable  piece,  "  Now  pray  we 
far  fmr  Country.''  Who  so  fitted  to  pray  for  her  peace  as  those  whose 
fvly  adopted  principle,  adhered  to  in  future  life,  will  go  far  to  bring  peace 
H  ber  *'  cottages  and  halls  V* 

^ The  Rer.THoiCAS  Grecv BURT,  of  Scarborough,  rose  to  address  the 

ing.    In  an  enthusiastic  and  fervid  strain  this  gentlemen  depicted 

I  horrors  of  intemperance,  the  evil  it  had  wrought,  the  ruin  into  which 

precipitated  the  best,  the  brightest,  the  loveliest,  and  most  gifted. 

I,  ministers  of  religion,  talented  young  men,  beautiful  women,  alike 

ib(K.^me  the  slaves  and  the  victims  of  the  vice ;  even  mothers  by  it 

became  embnitalized,  and  forgot  alike  their  responsibilities  and  the 

It  instincts  of  their  nature.   '^  And/\concludes  the  rev.  gentleman, 

we  remain  content  with  saying, '  these  things  ought  not  to  be'*- 

le  not  rather  cry, '  they  shall  not  ?*'    A  burst  of  cheering  told  him 

Ui  bearers  participated  in  the  impassioned  denunciations  of  the 

r,  who  went  on  to  argue  upon  the  importance  of  early  impressions 

'far  good  or  ill.    Voltaire*s  infidelity  had  been  imputed  to  the  bias 

received  from  an  infidel  poem  he  learned  at  the  early  age  of  five 

i«d  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  but  the  first  impressions  received 

kinder  mind  of  a  child  were  the  most  indelible  in  after  life. 

Ptivd  selection  on  the  programme,  entitled  *'  To  the  Youth  of 

^*tas  sung  by  the  children,  afler  which 

rAHip-CoLONEL  Wakefield  addressed  the  meeting.    It  is  a 

the  verification  is  soof^en  afforded  as  to  admit  of  no  dispute, 

lipakers  who  on  other  occasions  never  fail  to  distinguish  themselves 

apt  arguments  and  brilliancy  of  style,  have  utterly  fallen  short 

tedled  npon  to  address  an  audience  of  children.    The  reason  may 

be  found  in  that  idea  (we  believe  a  mistaken  one)  which  is  very 

,  that  children  need  any  very  especial  adaptation  on  so  immense 

from  the  ordinary  standard  adaptable  to  children  of  a  larger 

However  the  gallant  Lieutenant-Colonel  extricated  himself 

the  difficulty  to  admiration.     Addressing  himself  chiefly  to  the 

behind  him,  he  talked  to  them  of  Havelock,  ^  the  apostle  of 

ince  in  India;"  of  the  gallant  soldier's  personal  self-denial ;  of 

^Wnefitof  his  example^  whereby  numbers  had  been  won  not  only  to 

sticeof  total  abstinence,  but  to  the  loftier  aims  and  purer  lives 

resulting.    Even  in  those  young  hearts  he  awoke  an  echo  of 

which  the  name  of  flavelock  never  fails  to  awake.    Loud 

received  the  Colonel's  faithful  reminiscence  of  his  departed  leader's 

i  whidi  were  redoubled  when  the  speaker  went  on  to  tell  that  the 

fy  still  cherishing  the  example  of  their  noble  head,  adhered  strictly 

ipeiance ;  Lady  Havelock,  Sir  Henry,  and  his  sister,  ail  following 

lift  practice  the  precepts  which  on  every  occasion  they  fail  not  to  pro- 

and  sustain.    Colonel  Wakefield  concluded  by  stating  that  he 

lately,  by  the  desire  of  Lady  Havelock,  addressed  the  regiment  of  the 

Middl^exy  who  were  to  a  man  pledged  abstainers. 

-We  diall  gain  the  Victory  **  was  next  sung  by  the  choir,  to  the  tune 

^*8ee  the  Conquering  Hero  comes." 
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The  Rev.  B.  W.  Bucke^M.A.,  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers  as  he  ai 
vanced  to  the  front .  Little  outward  sign  did  that  rev.  gentleman  display  < 
the  tremor  which  he  assured  his  audience  never  foiled  to  assail  him  wbc 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  a  speaker  upon  that  platform.  '<  Wb 
would  not  quake,"  asked  the  speaker,  *'  surrounded  on  either  hand  b 
such  redoubtable  champions  1>*  Here  was  Judge  Payne ;  who  could  ftj 
to  quake  in  his  austere  presence  ?  Had  he  not  cause  for  tremor,  yet  wi 
he  not  well  supported  ?  With  the  impersonation  of  youthful  eloquenoi 
John  De  Fraine,  upon  his  right;  the  representative  of  feminine  ph)Iantbro{i| 
and  social  order,  Mrs.  Fison,  on  his  left — might  be  not,  even  while  b| 
quaked,  take  courage  from  the  reflected  glory  which  shone  upon  hin 
With  something  to  this  effect  the  rev.  geBUeman^  in  a  jocular  strain,  opeoai 
his  discourse,  which,  however,  merged  itself  ere  long  into  the  strain  ij 
earnest,  intense,  and  passionate  eloquence,  which  has  reality  for  its  hiM| 
and  whose  utterances  are  simple  truths.  Speaking  from  the  personal «v 
perience  of  the  past  two  yearsr— a  time,  if  comparatively  short,  safficM 
to  test  the  worthiness  of  the  practice — Mr.  Bucke,  assured  his  audiam 
that  he  was  '^  better  than  when  he  first  adopted  it."  Better  in  healtb^4| 
strength,  in  limb,  voice,  vigor,  mental  capacity,  bodily  endurance^  f^ 
sical  animation — '4n  all  things  better."  Passing  on  to  generalitiei|lli 
speaker  went  on  to  say  he  was  especially  glad  of  one  thing  in  GomM 
tion  with  the  Temperance  movement,  and  it  was  this — that  whereas  iiii||l 
people  had  argued  it  would  be  productive  of  division  in  the  various. iri| 
gious  denominations,  it  had,  in  fact,  been  a  prolific  source  of  umt$ 
Men  met  upon  the  Temperance  platform  to  canvass  the  one  great  sooii 
question,  and,  irrespective  of  sectarian  differences,  shook  hands  upoBik 
merits,  and  became  as  brothers  while  urging  and  encouraging  eacb  olfcij 
to  the  good  work.  Mr.  Bucke  alluded  to  the  purpose  of  the  Baninil 
Hope  Union,  urged  its  claims  upon  the  sympathies  of  all,  and  eJipatifMl 
upon  the  miseries  and  crime  to  which  its  teachings  were  the  sure  mi 
dote ;  nay,  better,  of  which  they  were  the  certain  preventive.  It  had  bfli 
said,  he  knew,  that  we  made  too  much  of  teetotalism.  But  he  deoig 
the  possibility.  We  can't  make  too  much  of  teetotalism.  Let  us  ask  th 
poor  little  children  whom  it  has  rescued  from  starvation,  from  the  kiV 
nels,  from  ill-usage,  from  degradation,  from  blows  and  stripes — ask  than 
Ask  the  wife  to  whom  teetotalism  has  brought  a  sober  husband,  a  decM 
home,  who  by  it  has  been  released  from  the  thraldom  of  bitter  biting  pei 
ury,  whose  wounds  have  been  healed,  whose  tears  have  been  dried  by  j; 
in  whose  heart  it  has  caused  to  blossom  the  sweet  flowers  of  hope,  aa 
faith,  and  love,  once  blighted  and  overcast — ask  her!  Ask  theGod-lM 
saken,  desolate  inebriate,  ready  to  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,  who,  wil 
bleared  eyes  and  blood-stained  lips,  gasps  out  his  awful  denunciations 
the  things  by  which  he  was  wrecked,  and  too  late  acknowledging  the  ll 
terposilion  which  might  have  saved  him.  Ask  these,  '^  Can  we  makeil 
much  of  teetotalism  ? "  Mr.  Bucke  went  on  to  say  he  was  proud  to  h| 
long  to  that  section  of  the  clergy  which  had  lately  embodied  itself  .afci 
living,  acting,  and  telling  protest  against  the  drinking  prejudices  of  sode^ 
He  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  by  so  doing  these,  gentlemen  wool 
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ht  Bodentood  as  holding  themselres  aloof  from  any  other  organization—* 
«t  in  the  least.    They  wished  to  belong  to  and  support  the  League  and 
Alnnoe ;  at  least,  I  do,  added  the  rev.  speaker,  and  to  each  and  every 
wociation  which  has  for  its  object  the  overthrow  and  extermination  of 
!Ids  fearful  eril.     He  (Mr.  Biiftke)  was  thankful  to  mark  one  important 
^littare  which  had  become  prominent  in  the  Temperance  cause  of  late;  it 
heeo  made  a  Christian  question.     As  a  christian  man  and  minister 
ihad  seen  it  his  duty  to  adopt  it  as  a  means,  and  a  fruitful  one,  of 
ling  sools  from  sin.    A  voice  called  to  him  from  his  bible  to  go  forth 
rescue  the  perishing.    This  way  was  opened  to  him,  and  he  accepted 
the  way.     Upon  the  necessity  of  a  Temperance  literature  the  rev. 
iinan  spoke  Tery  energetically.     We  need  a  lofty  Temperance  litera- 
);  we  want  well-written,  thoughtful  articles,   which  shall  address 
Ives  to  the  intellect  of  the  country.    We  are  progressing  rapidly ; 
[tiaast  look  up  and  forward ;  we  begin  to  walk  in  silver  slippers,  to  be 
iland  nice  in  our  doings.    The  speaker  then  made  allusion  to  that 
ms  publication,  the  "  Times  for  1962/'  quoting  many  of  its  quaint 
il  exaggerations ;  among  others  the  foreboded  crusade  against 
fountains,  (by  the  way,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  con- 
to  that  ingenious  publication  should  have  made  this  particular 
alone  subject  to  reaction,  where  all  besides  is  influenced  by 
i).     Not  so  does  Mr.  Bucke  prognosticate  for  the  future.    He, 
iNiiiBion,  sees  the  announcement  of  Temperance  sermons  *'to  be 
at  St.  Paufs  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  in  the  presence  of 
'Majesties,  the  Archbishops,  the  Bishops,  and  Archdeacons;  during 
bazaars  and  soirees  to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause  in  the 
[teoas  premises  lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  &c." 
r.  gentleman  concluded  with  an  anecdote,  which  he  confessed  to 
itpligiarism  from  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall.    "  But,*'  be  said  "as  that 
is  not  here,  I  shall  tell  it  myself.     In  the  old  times  long  ago, 
was  a  certain  wealthy  Abbot,  whose  love  of  good  living  was  only 
by  his  astuteness  and  sagacity.    The  converse  generally  obtains 
tdiese  days,  biit  never  mind  that.    The  king  hearing  of  the  Abbot*s  re- 
wisdom  and  *cuteness,  went  to  see  him,  and  after  they  had  chatted 
upon  various  matters,  the  King,  desiring  some  proof  of  the 
Abbot's  wit  or  learning,  propounded  to  him  three  questions.     First,  *  If 
[l^on  my  horse  when  I  go  from  here,  how  long  will  it  take  me  to  ride 
the  world  ?'    Second, '  When  I  put  my  crown  on  my  head,  how 
am  I  worth  ? '    Third,  *  Is  what  I  am  now  thinking  right  or  wrong  V 
Lord  Abbot  was  puzzled,  in  truth,  yet  he  would  not  own  it.    He 
three  days  to  consider  his  answer,  and  the  King  rode  away.    Those 
days  and  nights,  too,  the  Abbot  puzzled  and  puzzled  his  brain,  but 
make  nothing  of  the  answers.     He  grew  quite  thin,  and  lost  his 
rare  thing  with  an  Abbot ;  yet  he  was  no  nearer  the  answer 
illad  to  giTe  the  king,  or  lose  his  character  for  sharpness  and  learning. 
illciMuiced  that  the  gardener,  seeing  his  master's  evident  trouble,  begged  to 
k  informed  of  the  reason ;  and  on  hearing  it  he  asked  the  Abbot  to  per- 
^  bin  to  appear  in  his  stead  when  the  king  appeared,  and  he  doubted 
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not  he  would  extricate  his  master  from  the  scrape.  To  this  end  th 
changed  clothes,  and  the  gardener,  dressed  in  the  Abbot's  robes  and  c 
parisoned  in  full,  awaited  his  majesty,  who  arrived  punctually,  full  of  li 
idea  of  triumphing  over  the  Abbot.  *<  Well,  my  lord,''  said  the  Kiii| 
'^  have  you  considered  my  first  question— ^f  I  get  on  my  horse,  how  \tm 
will  it  take  me  to  ride  him  round  the  world  ?  **  **  Sire,*'  made  answer  tl 
pretended  Abbot, "  if  you  start  with  the  sun,  and  keep  up  with  himliri 
day,  it  will  take  your  majesty  exactly  twenty-four  hours  to  aocompiii 
the  journey."  The  King  was  surprised,  but  he  went  on  to  the  secoi 
"When  I  put  my  crown  upon  my  head,  what  am  I  worth?*' 
seeming  Abbot  made  reply, "  They  sold  the  King  of  kings  for  thirty  pii 
of  silver;  suppose  we  put  your  Majesty  down  at  twenty-nine." 
king  began  to  give  the  abbot  credit  for  more  astuteness,  than  he  had 
lieved  him  to  possess,  but  the  third  yet  remained.  '^  Is  what  I  am 
thinking  right  or  wrong?"  '^Sire,**  said  the  other,  rising  as  he  s[ 
"  it  is  all  wrong,  for  you  think  you  are  speaking  to  my  lord  abbot, 
all  the  while  it  is  only  his  gardener."  i^ 

Mr.  Bucke  sat  down  among  prolonged  cheers  from  the  childres^  Ml 
the  collection  was  made  while  the  fifth  and  sixth  pieces  were  su^rH 
"  Sons  of  Britain,"  to  that  favaurite  air,  "  The  Hardy  Norsemaov*:^ 
*'Ye  Friends  of  Temperance,"  to  the  music  of  "The  MarseHaise^'llj 
of  which  were  admirably  performed,  while  the  enthuastic  spirit  frUl 
gave  force  and  expression  to  the  latter  might  have  shamed  that  of-iA 
Bonnets  Bmtges,  by  whom  it  was  first  chanted.  '4 

Mr.  Gurney  then  gave  some  very  interesting  facts  connected  with  lM 
Drinking  Fountain  Association.  Eighty-six  fountains,  he  said,  wersMjl 
open  in  the  metropolis,  at  which,  it  had  been  calculated,  not  less  M 
three  hundred  thousand  persons  quenched  their  thirst  daily.  It  had'wl 
proposed  to  erect  a  fountain  as  a  memorial  to  the  deceased  Prince  Gflrii 
sort,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Pall  Mall,  and  the  National  TempenddJ 
League  has  promised  £100.  towards  the  expenses.  -^ 

Mr.  Samuel  pAPE,of  Manchester,  next  rose  to  address  the  audieMjli 
He  bore  testimony  to  the  progress  made  by  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  in  ih 
last  few  years.  W  hen  he  had  met  them  on  a  similar  occasion ,  four  years  sgi 
it  was  in  the  small  hall  of  St.  Martin's  hall  they  held  their  meeting.  ¥4 
some  time  past  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  scene  of  Xhd 
anniversaries ;  here  was  proof  of  increasing  growth.  The  Band  of  Hofli 
Mr.  Pape  considered, "  the  most  important  department  of  Tempennd 
labour ;  it  deals  with  the  most  susceptible  and  impressionable  portion  € 
the  community ;  it  deals,  too,  vnth  a  subject  apart  from  the  arena  i 
polities ;  we  meet  upon  common  ground  here ;  we  make  common  ctM 
for  the  children.  Here  one  great  principle  is  sufficient  for  them.  TIm| 
are  undisturbed  by  causes  which  are  apt  to  create  dissension  and  divisiiMM 
Party  spirit  and  sectional  jealousies  enter  not  into  the  caleulations  of  ^ 
young;  the  one  visible  good  is  before  them ;  they  keep  it  in  view,  tiii| 
hold  &st  to  it,  and  they  are  safe.  Well  might  we  say,  **  Would  thiti 
this  we  could  be  all  as  little  children;  surely  here  is  the  trqe  gain;d 
bqrond  but  vexation  of  spirit  and  fipaying  ont  of  life's  best  purposes  'wM 
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thi  jagged  edges  of  misunderstanding  and  discontent.**  The  teaching  of 
)QiirKhools»  said  Mr.  Pape^is  perpetually  counteracted  by  that  150,000 
sihcr  scbools  <^en  at  every  corner  for  the  hardening,  the  debasing,  and 
[flpBoptiDg  of  your  pupils;  and  the  cause  why  I  and  the  gentlemen  with 
I  have  directed  our  efforts  against  this  particular  phase  of  the  evil  is, 
.  WW  believe  that  moral  suasion  never  can  iiave  full  play,  never  can 
its  proper  influence,  till  these  stumbling  blocks  are  swept  away. 
I  foundation,  said  the  speaker,  of  every  Band  of  Hope,  or  other  asso* 
for  the  promotion  of  Temperance,  should  be  a  thorough  knowledge 
like  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks.  This  is  indispensable.  And  the 
iples,  the  teaching,  were  abundant.  Take  the  two  fountains  as  they 
appeared  at  the  opposite  corners  of  the  street — the  one,  to  which 
has  been  made,  quenches  thirst,  the  other  excites  it.  The  first 
comfort,  strength,  and  help,  the  other  firuitful  in  pain,  misery, 
ly  and  ruin.  Alluding  to  the  arguments  of  moderate  drinkers, 
^tmployed  against  the  cause  of  Temperance,  Mr.  Pape  said,  men 
10  act  in  this  matter  as  they  would  in  no  other.  They  pay  to  in* 
Itkemselves  against  the  risk  of  fire ;  a  man,  when  he  insures  his  house, 
(expect  it  will  be  burned.  There  is  a  risk,  wliich  he  is  not 
J  to  ruQ  without  some  chance  ef  indemnification.  The  speaker 
^%|i^  on  to  enlarge  upon  the  precautions  taken  in  reference  to  the 
jHriiHr  gunpowder  within  dwelling-houses,  to  the  interference  of  the 
in  regard  to  this  article,  as  well  as  the  petroleum  or  rock-oil, 
inflammable  and  dangerous  nature.  With  the  drink,  he  argues, 
iRten  times  the  greater  risk ;  yet  people  continue  to  tamper  with 
the  danger,  while  40  per  cent  die  annually  of  delirium  tremens. 
iAn,  legislation  be  permissible  in  regard  of  these  dangerous  combus- 
I  if  without  being  deemed  strange  or  tyrannical  the  law  may  say  to 
*you  shall  not  keep  more  than  50lb.  of  gunpowder  in  your  house 
itiine — why  should  people  exclaim  against  the  exercise  of  such  legisla- 
in  connection  with  a  thing  in  the  use  of  which  there  is  not  only,  risk 
teren  probiability  of  danger  ?  Mr.  Pape  expressed  his  entire  cordiality 
the  subject  matter  of  the  meeting,  and  none  had  more  sincere  sym- 
%  than  himself  with  the  Bands  of  Hope,  on  whose  steadfast  and  con- 

growtb  and  extension  so  much  depends. 
dllMHigh  the  Rev.  Robert  MAoyi&E,  of  Glerkenwell,  was  himself  un- 
to attend  the  meeting,  he  was  repres>ented,  or  at  least  recalled  to  the 
of  the  audience  by  the  singing  of  that  sweet  and  characteristic 
hymn  of  bis  own  composition,  which,  with  the  beautiful  melody  to 
it  is  linked,  never  fails  to  thrill  the  hearts  of  all  hearers  with  the 
Qtest  emotion.    It  was  on  this  occasion  encored.    When  the  ap- 
following  the  repetition  of  the  last  verse  had  subsided, 
.'Mr.  Marsha  Li^  a  coloured  gentleman  from  the  West  C!oast  of  Africa, 
Mnned  the  meeting.    It  was  the  third  time  he  had  spoken,  he  informed 
pliikeutts,  in  Exeter-hall,  and  expressed  his  pride  and  delight  on  beii^g 
liM  upon  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present.    *<Hopel*'  the  very 
wRi  synonymous  with  our  most  rapturous  and  precious  momentsr. 
Wbit  would  the  world  be  without  hope  ?  the  hope  of  which  those  bright 
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The  Rev.  B.  W.  Bucke^M.A.,  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  front .    Little  ou  tward  sign  did  that  rev.  gentleman  disphy  of 
the  tremor  which  he  assured  his  audience  never  failed  to  assail  him  when 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  a  speaker  upon  that  platform.    **  Who 
would  not  quake/'  asked  the  speaker,  **  surrounded  on  either  hand  hf 
such  redoubtable  champions  1!*    Here  was  Judge  Payne ;  who  could  ftfl 
to  quake  in  his  austere  presence  ?     Had  he  not  cause  for  tremor^  yet  wh 
he  not  well  supported  ?     With  the  impersonation  of  youthful  eloquenoe^ 
John  De  Fraine,  upon  his  right;  the  representative  of  feminine  philanthropy 
and  social  order,  Mrs.  Fison,  on  his  left — might  be  not,  even  while  hi 
quaked,  take  courage  from  the  reflected  glory  which  shone  upon  himf 
With  something  to  this  effect  the  rev.  gectleman,  in  a  jocular  strain,  opened 
his  discourse,  which,  however,  merged  itself  ere  long  into  the  strain  ef 
earnest,  intense,  and  passionate  eloquence,  which  has  reality  for  itslani^ 
and  whose  utterances  are  simple  truths.     Speaking  from  the  personAei* 
perience  of  the  past  two  years — a  time,  if  comparatively  short,  sufficial 
to  test  the  worthiness  of  the  practice — Mr.  Bucke,  assured  his  audioB 
that  he  was  '^  better  than  when  he  first  adopted  it.''    Better  in  healthy  ii 
strength,  in  limb,  voice,  vigor,  mental  capacity,  bodily  endurance^  pliy»- 
sical  animation — ^'in  all  things  better.*'     Passing  on  to  generalities, 
speaker  went  on  to  say  he  was  especially  glad  of  one  thing  in  ooooefril 
tion  with  the  Temperance  movement,  and  it  was  this — that  whereas  mny 
people  had  argued  it  would  be  productive  of  division  in  the  various  raJK 
gious  denominations,  it  had,  in  fact,  beeu  a  prolific  source  of  uniei. 
Men  met  upon  the  Temperance  platform  to  canvass  the  one  great  lodil 
question,  and,  irrespective  of  sectarian  differences,  shook  hands  upon  iM 
merits,  and  became  as  brothers  while  urging  and  encouraging  eacholfatf 
to  the  good  work.    Mr.  Bucke  alluded  to  the  purpose  of  the  Bwd  ef 
Hope  Union,  urged  its  claims  upon  the  sympathies  of  all,  and  expatiitid 
upon  the  miseries  and  crime  to  which  its  teachings  were  the  sure  aiti-  i 
dote ;  nay,  better,  of  which  they  were  the  certain  preventive.     It  had  becttl 
said,  he  knew,  that  we  made  too  much  of  teetotalism.    But  he  denied  1 
the  possibility.    We  can't  make  too  much  of  teetotalism.    Let  us  ask  tbe  ^ 
poor  little  children  whom  it  has  rescued  from  starvation,  from  the  ken- 
nels, from  ill-usage,  from  degradation,  from  blows  and  stripes — ask  tbeal 
Ask  the  wife  to  whom  teetotalism  has  brought  a  sober  husband,  a  deoSt 
home,  who  by  it  has  been  released  from  the  thraldom  of  bitter  biting  pen- 
ury, whose  wounds  have  been  healed,  whose  tears  have  been  dried  by  it> 
in  whose  heart  it  has  caused  to  blossom  the  sweet  flowers  of  hope,  end 
faith,  and  love,  once  blighted  and  overcast — ask  herl    Ask  the  God4er- 
saken,  desolate  inebriate,  ready  to  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,  who,  wilk 
bleared  eyes  and  blood-stained  lips,  gasps  out  his  awful  denunciation  of 
the  things  by  which  he  was  wrecked,  and  too  late  acknowledging  the  is* 
terposiiion  which  might  have  saved  him.    Ask  these,  '^  Can  we  maketo0 
much  of  teetotalism  ? "    Mr.  Bucke  went  on  to  say  he  was  proud  to  be- 
long  to  that  section  of  the  clergy  which  had  lately  embodied  itself  .ss  > 
living,  acting,  and  telling  protest  against  the  drinking  prejudices  of  socie^* 
He  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  by  so  doing  these  gentlemen  ^nM 
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lyes  bad  wept,  and  the  poor  sinner  been  moved  to  remorse,  even  not 
^frequently  to  repentance.  Mr.  De  Fraine  quoted,  with  his  usual 
^titade  and  effectiveness,  the  beautiful  lines  apropos  of  children,  and 
^'iDicladed  by  a  powerful  exhortation  to  mothers  to  look  to  their  respon- 
ilities  in  the  important  subject  of  Temperance. 
The  vote  of  thanks  was  enthusiastically  passed,  and  the  meeting  con- 
led  by  the  choir  singing  the  National  Anthem.  We  must  not  omit  to 
I,  that  the  hononr  *of  training  and  conducting  the  choir  is  due  to  Mr. 
rick  Smith,  one  of  the  Agents  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union. 


THE  aLOBIOIJS  MONTH. 

By  UNCLE  TRUE. 

May  I  May !  glorious  May !  how  many  people  look  and  long 
Iby,  the  month  when  days  having  grown  long,  and  nature 
r,  the  skies  hright  and  weather  warm,  when  flowers  are 
ling  and  birds  singing,  and  all  nature  cheerful, — ^well  may 
ikt  the  month  we  look  long  for, — well  may  it  cheer  us  when 
! 
iwe  are  joyous  on  other  grbunds.  Our  own  Band  of  Hope 
[then  shews  itself  off  to  best  advantage,  taking  its  proper 
mg  the  large  national  benevolent  societies  of  the  land, 
EEall,  displays  itself,  and  makes  known  throughout  the 
tand  breadth  of  the  land,  its  mission,-^a  mission  of  protec* 
^ to  the  young.  On  Sunday  the  18th  our  Anniversary  com* 
;  the  morning  was  beautiful,  and  the  devout  Temperance 
jrs  might  be  seen  by  twos  and  threes,  wending  their 
to  the  house  of  Grod, — thanksgivings  in  their  hearts,  on 
lips  praise, — and  when  at  half-past  six,  or  soon  after, 
body  of  Whitfield  Chapel  was  nearly  full,  those  who  had 
the  Anniversary  Meetings  felt  there  could  be  no 
ibt  about  success.  Praying  breath  cannot  be  spent  in  vain, 
that  thought  cheered  the  hearts  of  those  who  met  to  pray 
a  blessing  on  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  Annual  Meetings. 
On  Monday  every  thing  augured  success;  there  was  free 
jniry  for  tickets,  the  stewards  were  all  ready  and  in  their 
in  good  time,  friends  were  offering  their  services  if 
ured,  and  long  before  the  time  appointed,  children  from 
quarters  of  London  were  threading  their  way  to  the  Hall 
the  Strand.  Many  wondered  what  it  meant;  their  mirth 
[•4  medals  were  mysteries  to  some,  but  to  others  explained 
somewhere  Temperance  was  to  be  the  uppermost  topic 
*koBe  who  know  anything  of  the  packing  away  of  hundreds  of 
iMldren,  will  understand  the  nature  of  the  task  which  fell  to 
fte  lot  of  the  Stewards,  who  did  their  portion  of  the  duty ;  but 
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while  this  was  going  on  in  one  part  of  the  Hall,  outside  wen 
gathering  the  mass  of  hearers.  The  frequent  disappointments 
in  previous  years,  when  after  coming  many  miles,  many  witl 
sad  disappointment  had  to  retire,  because  they  could  not  bf 
admitted,  led  them  to  make  sure  this  time,  and  although  pay- 
ment for  seats  was  required,  and  the  doors  were  to  be  openec 
half  an  hour  before  the  time,  such  was  the  pressure  that  it  wai 
found  necessary  to  open  the  doors  to  relieve  the  crowded  stairs 
so  that  by  the  time  the  doors  should  have  been  open  according 
to  announcement,  the  Hall  was  almost  full,  while  a  stream  oi 
people  constantly  flowed  in,  filling  the  spacious  Hall  in  ever^ 
part.  Promptitude  not  only  characterised  stewards,  children 
and  audience,  but  chairman  and  speakers  were  all  in  good  times 
so  that  precisely  at  half-past  six  the  procession  passed  on  ti 
the  platform,  welcomed  by  the  children,  and  cheered  by  the  vas~ 
assembly.  Of  the  meeting,  only  good  can  be  spoken ;  the 
chairman's  che^ful  countenance,  commanding  figure,  and  nobU 
sentiments, — ^the  solemn  tones  of  the  veteran,  Messer,  as  he 
implored  the  divine  blessing, — the  neat  and  trim  condensation 
T)f  the  report,  as  uttered  in  clear  tones,  by  the  indefatigable  and 
able  secretary,  Mr.  McCree, — ^the  eloquence  of  the  speakers,  led 
off  by  the  glowing  fire  of  the  stalwart  Greenbury,  of  Scar- 
borough, followed  by  the  playful  and  happy  address  of  Mr. 
Bucke, — the  earnest  burning  persuasion  of  Colonel  Wakefield, 
— the  argument  of  Mr.  Pape, — ^the  pathos  of  Mr.  Marshall,— 
the  flowing  eloquence  of  Messrs.  Bobson  and  De  Fraine.  Sud] 
speeches  could  not  fail  of  producing  their  proper  result,  warming 
the  heart,  and  firing  with  renewed  zeal  the  hearts  of  the  faithfuji. 
But  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  meetings  would  be  fiat  withoul 
its  accustomed  charm  of  song.  Mr.  Smith,  whose  services  have 
been  so  highly  successful  in  previous  years,  was  quite  bimseli 
on  the  present  occasion.  Under  his  able  management  the  chil- 
dren were  efficiently  trained,  and  many  were  the  appreciatorji 
remarks  made  during  the  singing  of  the  various  pieces.  The 
friends  of  the  Union  have  indeed  abundant  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful  for  success  of  their  Anniversary  Meeting,  and  may  well 
take  courage  for  another  year.  It  would  be  ungracious  tc 
conclude  these  remarks  without  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
oUr  valued  Treasurer,  W.  S.  Haynes,  Esq.,  who  worthily  and 
ably  filled  the  chair,  which  Samuel  Gurney,  Esq.,  was  obliged 
to  vacate  before  the  meeting  closed.  May  every  year  witnesE 
the  growing  prosperity  and  increased  usefulness  of  the  Band  oi 
Hope  Union  I 
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IVCTs  LITTLE  LIBBA&T,  or  the  INFLUENCE  of  a  CHILI). 

.' Father r*  said  a  ftur,  blue-eyed  little  girl,  one  pleataat  Sabbath 
Mming,  **  Father,  we  have  such  a  nice  Sabbath  school !  See  what  a 
[kuitiful  book  I  have  to  dav  from  the  library ;  wouldo  't  you  like  to  read 

ir 

•^Father''  was  a  fine-looking  specimen  of  an  American  laboaring  man. 

~ ,  straight,  and  broad-shouldered,  with  a  noble  head,  its  high  forehead 

Ifine  eyes  showing  their  possessor  to  be  a  man  of  good  mind  and  clear 

tion. 

ire  was  a  compression  about  the  lips  that  bespoke  determination, 

tins  lace  usually  wore  an  expression  of  gentle  manliness. 

Jnstnow  his  manner  betrayed  some  excitement,  and  there  was  an  un* 

idush  upon  his  cheek.    Taking:  the  book  from  the  child's  hand, 

lined  it  a  few  moments  attentively ;  then  his  manner  changed,  he 

grave,  almost  stem.    <*  Humph  1  a  temperance  tale,"  said  he  at 

Wife!  how  do  we  know  anything  about  the  books  these  children 

I've   no   great  opinion   of  the  Sunday-schools,  anyhow ;  don*t 

hy  I  let  my  children  go,  only  the  ladies  were  so  polite.    I*il  just 

this  afternoon,  and  see  what  this  school  is  like.    If  it  don*t 

1*11  take  the  children  away.'' 

|d,  John,'*  said  a  very  pleasant-looking  woman,  in  whose  £ice 

jUttilfii  have  read  the  sweet  story  of  a  loving  wife  and  tender  mother. 

JPbgDl    I  think  you  will  like  it,  if  you  understand;  and  our  children 

l«med  only  good  there." 

Do  go,  father,"  echoed  Tom,  Lucy's  brother ;  '<  we  are  going  to  have 
ince  Meeting  this  afternoon." 
i^Tes,  ^thv,"  added  little  Lucy,  ''and  you  will  get  to  know  my 
;  and  that  book  must  be  good,  for  she  said  so,  and  chose  it  for 

*!  don't  know  1 "  said  Lucy's  father ;  "  I  hate  meddling,  but  I'll  read 
■^ing  for  you,  pussy,"  stroking  his  child's  fair  curls,  and  stooping 
fcmto  kiss  her  cheek. 

Ucy  did  not  know  what  her  father  meant  by  '<  meddling,"  nor  what 
hhtd  to  do  with  her  book ;  but  she  wished  in  the  depth  of  her  child- 
■h  bnrt,  that  father  was  a  Temperance  man;  and  as  she  looked  at  his 
Ibbed  cheeks,  and  noted  the  strange  fire  in  his  eyes,  something  very  like 
tiigh  came  from  her  little  heart. 

''He  is  a  good  father,"  said  she  softly  to  herself;  "  but  then  he  often 
m  strangely  of  late,  and  mother  does  not  smile  as  she  used  to ;  some- 
^ei  [  think  she  cries,  when  we  don't  see  her.  Tom  says  he  means  to 
P to  tea,  for  then  ftither  will  not  send  him  to  Jones  any  more.  Jones  is 
tU  man.    What  if  he  should  make  a  drunkard,  like  Jim  Crane?  " 

The  tears  stood  in  Lucy's  eyes,  and  she  tried  to  pray,  as  her  teacher 
U  told  her,  for  that  dear  father,  that  God  would  change  his  heart  and 
Bike  him  a  Christian.    They  knew  all  would  be  safe  then. 

iookiog  up,  she  saw  her  father  busily  reading  her  book,  and  he  seemed 
Boeh  interested ;  suddenly  he  threw  it  down,  and  exclaimed,  '<Com« 
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children,  isn*t  it  time  to  go  ?*'  and  Lucy  tb'>ugbt  she  saw  him  dash  awa 
a  tear. 

Brightly  shone  the  Sabbath  sun  upon  the  children's  feir  young  head 
andvery  1>rightly  in  their  hearts  shone  the  clear  sunlight  of  jo} — for  th( 
were  going  to  Sabbath;scbool,  and  fether  was  with  them. 

**  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging/'  said  the  superintenden 
addressing  the  children  of  the  School.  ^*  You  must  never  taste  one  drc 
of  iiqoor,  children  1  nerer  take  the  first  step  to  ruin  I  never  handle  tl 
first  glass  1  there  is  the  greatest  danger  in  moderate  drinking.  Only  oi 
safeguard  is  there,  children,  and  that  is  total  abstinence.  Wine  may  I 
beautiful  now  to  look  upon,  but  at  last ! — ^  It  biteth  like  a  serpent,  an 
stingeth  like  an  adder  ;*  so  the  Holy  Bible  tells  us,  and  we  all  know  tbi 
is  true." 

Then  followed  some  touching  stories  of  the  sad  effects  of  drink  and  ir 
temperance ;  while  many  little  heads  were  bowed  with  sorrow,  and  man 
eyes  were  bright  with  tears.  And  when  their  bek)ved  superintender 
called  on  all  to  enroll  themselves  members  of  the  Youths'  Temperaoc 
Society,  there  was  not  one  dissenting  voice.  Joy,  joy  to  thee,  little  Lucy 
Father's  voice  swelled  the  glad  temperance  hymn,  and  father's  own  btw 
signed  the  pledge.  A  little  hand  was  softly  laid  upon  his  arm,  and  tfcl 
sweet  voice  of  Lucy's  teacher  murmured,  '*  God  help  thee !"  while  thl 
joyful  tears  in  Lucy's  eyes  spoke  eloquently  of  a  child's  earnest  love. 

Father  is  safe  now  I  How  could  she  love  him  enou$>h,  or  be  thankfti 
enough  to  that  dear  teacher  for  the  judicious  choice  of  that  blessed  littli 
book!  '< How  glad  mother  wiH  be!"  thought  Lucy.  And  Tom;  yei 
Tom,  was  looking  proudly  on  bis  fsither,  inwardly  making  a  resolve  M 
to  go  to  sea. 

Oh,  that  was  a  happy  group  gathered  round  the  tea  table  that  swil 
Sabbath  evening !    There  was  the  old  smile,  too,  in  mover's  eyes,  i 
brighter,  happier  smile  than  they  had  known  for  many  months,  for 
great  joy  was  cradled  in  her  heart. 

"  Father,  ain't  you  glad  you  went  ?  "  asked  Tom.  "  Are  you  glad  yoi 
read  my  book  ? "  whispers  Lucy.  Listen ;  the  toast  was  drank  in  th 
cold  water,  while  father's  eyes  were  bright  with  tears,  and  bis  fine  voie 
tremulous  from  emotion.  *^Tiie  Sabbath-school  Temperance  Society- 
may  God  for  ever  bless  it." 

Children,  Lucy  was  a  little  girl,  but  she  had  a  large  heart  that  yeame 
to  do  good.    Can  you  not  imitate  her  example  ? 


MELODIES  SUNG  AT  TEMPERANCE  MEETDfaS. 

By  Mr  Yf,  B.  AFFLECK. 

KIND  WORDS,   SWEET  THOUGHTS^  AND  NEVE] 

DYING  SOULS.  ^ 

Elind  words  cau  never  die, 

Cherished  and  blessed ; 
God  knows  Kow  deep  t\ie^  "^e. 

Stored  in  ike  VnedsX  *> 
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Like  childhood's  simple  rjhmes, 
Said  o'er  a  thousand  times. 
Age  in  all  years  and  climes, 
Distant  and  near. 

Sweet  thoughts  can  never  die, 
Though,  like  the  flowers, 
Their  brightest  hues  may  fly 
^  In  wintry  hours ; 

But  when  the  gentle  dew 
Gives  them  their  charms  anew, 
With  many  an  added  hue, 
They  bloom  again. 

Our  souls  can  never  die. 

Though  in  the  tomb, 
We  may  all  have  to  lie, 

Wrapt  in  its  gloom ; 
What  though  the  flesh  decay. 
Souls  pass  in  peace  away. 
Live  through  eternal  day. 
With  Christ  above. 


I 
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BE  KIND  TO  THE  FOLKS  AT  HOME. 

Be  kind  to  thy  father,  for  when  thou  wert  young, 

Who  loved  you  so  fondly  as  he? 
I  Be  caught  the  first  accents  that  fell  from  thy  tongue. 

And  joined  in  thy  innocent  glee. 
Be  kind  to  thy  father,  for  now  he  is  old. 

His  locks  intermingled  with  grey, 
Bi  fi)otsteps  are  feeble,  once  fearless  and  bold — 

Thy  father  is  passing  away. 
'    Be  kind  to  thy  mother,  for  now  on  her  brow 

May  traces  of  sorrow  be  seen, 
Oh,  well  mayest  thou  cherish  and  comfort  her  now. 

For  loving  and  kind  hath  she  been. 
Bemember  thy  mother,  for  thee  she  will  pray. 

As  long  has  God  giveth  her  breath ; 
With  accents  of  kindness,  then,  cheer  thou  her  way. 

E'en  to  the  dark  valley  of  death. 
Be  kind  to  thy  sister,  not  many  may  know; 

Kie  depth  of  true  sisterly  love ; 
The  wealth  of  the  ocean  lies  fathoms  below 

The  aar&ce  that  sparkles  above. 
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Be  kind  to  thy  brother,  wherever  you  are ; 

The  love  of  a  brother  shall  be, 
An  ornament  fairer  and  richer  by  far 

Than  pearls  from  the  depths  of  the  sea. 


THE  VISITATION  OF  PUBMO  HOUSES. 

During  the  past  year  the  London  City  Mission  has  increased 
its  number  of  public-house  missionaries  from  two  to  six.    One .{ 
of  them  in  making  his  annual  report,  says : — "  As  many  people  < 
seem  perplexed  to  think  how  a  missionary  can  go  into  such 
places,  and  wonder  what  he  does  when  he  gets  in,  it  seema 
needful  to  say  a  little  on  the  nature  of  the  work.     On  entering 
the  tap-room  we  see,   perhaps,   ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  men,- 
smoking,  drinking,  and  playing  at  cards  or  dominoes.     We? 
apologise  for  intruding  into  their  company  and  begin  at  once  to 
distribute  our  papers,  telling  them  our  object,  and  weaving  into 
our  remarks  as  much  Scripture  as  prudence  may  suggest.    We  \ 
then  go  into  the  parlour.     The  men  here  are  more  respectable  j 
in  appearance.     On  that  side  sit  a  group  playing  at  cribbage, 
while  a  group  on  this  are  warmly  discussing  the  pugilistic 
merits  of  Mace  and  King,  who  are  to  fight  for  the  championship. 
On  the  right  stands  a  bagatelle-board,  where  others  are  playing. 
The  boy  at  the  board  is  only  twelve  years  of  age.     He  keeps 
the  chalks  for  the  players,  and  will,  no  doubt,  become  a  skilful 
player  and  ruin  himself,  if  God  prevent  not.     We  here  again 
make  an  apology  for  intrusion,  and  give  them  tracts.     Some 
are  silent,   some   are  thankful;    one  man  will  ask,  ^who  is 
your  favourite  of  the  two  pugilists  ?'    We  then  speak  of  the 
good  fight  of  faith,  and  urge  them  to  engage  in  it.     On  coming 
out  of  the  parlour,  we  perceive  a  door  at  the  back.     We  open 
it  and  find  it  leads  to  the  skittle-ground.     Here  are  several 
men  playing.     We  speak  to  them  and  give  them  tracts.    A^ 
the  same  time  they  invite  us  to  play  the  game  ;  but  we  tell  the<s^ 
of  the  game  in  which  the  reward  is  an  incorruptible  cro^:«» 
Possibly  they  answer  us  with  some  abuse.     If  so,  we  warn  th©^ 
and  leave.     We  proceed  to  the  front  of  the  bar,  where  mai^ 
people  are  congregated.  We  have  to  speak  to  each  one  separately 
We  get  on  quietly  till  we  arrive  near  the  door,  where  some  foi^ 
or  six  men  try  to  quarrel  with  us,  swearing  and  threatening  t^ 
kick  us  out  of  the  house.     The  landlord  looks  as  if  he  woul^ 
like  them  to  do  so.     *     *     *    In  our  visits  we  meet  all  form, 
of  infidelity — men  who  advocate  Voltaire,  Volney,  Paine,  Hume^ 
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aod  others ;  men  who  deny  the  very  God  that  made  them,  and 
thus  outstrip  the  devils  in  sin,  for  they  *  believe  and  tremble.' 
Then,  again,  we  now  and  then  find  a  poor  backslider,  who,  like 
the  Gralatians,  once  seemed  to  run  well,  but  has  fallen  into  sin 
and  is  trying  to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience  with  the  cup  of 
intoxication.  Here  also  we  meet  with  fallen  females,  from  the 
thoughtless  unsuspecting  girl  of  sixteen,  to  the  well-worn, 
weather-beaten,  confirmed  slaves  of  sin,  on  whose  guilty  brows 
Mtj  summers*  suns  have  shone."  Speaking  of  the  results  of 
tiiese  public-house  visitations,  several  pleasing  instances  of 
ipiritual  blessing  are  recorded.  One  of  the  missionaries  says  : 
— "  One  morning  an  old  enemy  stopped  me  in  the  street.  He 
md  to  keep  a  cofiee-shop,  and  to  let  a  room  in  it  to  a  club  of 
laftdels,  to  which  he  was  treasurer.  For  years  I  contended  with 
lim  and  his  friends,  and  testified  to  them  of  Jesus.  At  last,  I 
pre  him  up  in  despair.  Think,  then,  how  great  was  my  joy 
vben  he  accosted  me  with,  *  I  am  no  longer  an  enemy  of  the 
OWB  of  Christ.'  He  attributed  much  under  God  to  my,  often 
ttiless,  efforts.  Another,  a  young  man,  spoke  to  me  as  I 
)Med  his  shop  door.  He  also  had  received  the  truth,  and 
iMiked  me  for  efforts  long  past.  Only  the  other  day  the  wife 
of  QDe  of  the  brethren  told  me  that,  being  taken  ill,  she  sent  for 
I  doctor  who  lived  just  by.  When  he  heard  that  her  husband 
iw  a  missionary,  he  told  her  that  one  night  he  had  been  in 
ittendance  for  some  hours  upon  a  poor  patient  at  a  distance* 
Am  he  returned  home  late,  he  felt  .cold,  and  went  into  a  public- 
knse  in  the  Marylebone-road  for  refreshment.  He  then  heard 
Q»  speaking,  and  he  added,  *  I  never  till  then  felt  anxious 
tbont  the  salvation  of  my  soul ;  but  through  that  circumstance, 
1  was  led  to  seek  for  mercy.  Praise  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good." 
l^hese  events  are  very  encouraging,  because  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  at  the  result  of  any  given  year.  To  be  over- 
^nxions  about  results  partake  of  sin.  To  the  Lord  belongeth 
"^e  increase."  Another  of  the  missionaries  advocates  the  great 
desirability  of  introducing  religious  journals  into  cofiee  and 
^cUbg-houses,  with  a  view  of  counteracting  the  bad  influences 
^i  some  of  the  licentious  and  corrupt  periodicals  which  are 
generally  found  in  these  places. —  The  Revival. 

DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  BOSA  AND  ADA. 

By  ISABELLA  WORMS,  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  Denmark  Street. 

^osa.  Well  Ada,  dear,  where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry 
^  fine  evening  ? 
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Ada,  I'mjast  going  to  the  Band  of  Hope  meeting,  Boea; 
perhaps  jou  would  like  to  come  with  me. 

Rosa,  No  thank  you,  Ada,  I  want  to  have  none  of  yoar  tee- 
total nonsense;  I  hear  enough  of  that  every  day  from  Mary 
King,  who  is  in  the  same  class  with  me  at  school,  and  who  I 
believe  belongs  to  the  same  Band  of  Hope  as  you  do. 

Ada,  Yes,  Rosa,  she  does  belong  to  the  same  Band  of  Hope 
as  I,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  Mary  speaks  on  Tempe^ 
ance  whenever  she  has  a  fitting  opportunity.  I  wish  all  girls  anl 
boys  belonging  to  Bands  of  Hope  would  do  the  same,  we  shonll 
then  make  greater  progress  with  our  work  than  we  have 
hitherto  done. 

Rosa*  Well,  Ada,  I  don't  think  it  right  for  girls  and  boys  to 
be  signing  the  pledge,  just  as  if  they  took  more  than  would  4e 
them  good ;  my  mother  says  it 's  all  very  well  for  men  and  wonwD 
that  get  drunk  and  neglect  their  families,  but  for  children, 
mother  says,  'tis  quite  absurd. 

*  Ada.  O,  Rosa,  I  wonder  your  mother  calls  such  a  good  thing 
absurd  ;  don't  you  know  there  is  a  good  old  adage  that  says,  pro* 
vention  is  better  than  cure  ?  And  then  you  say  children  do  not 
take  more  than  will  do  them  good ;  you  must  know  that  if  700 
take  ever  so  little  it  cannot  do  you  any  good,  but  most  probaUy 
would  do  you  harm. 

Rosa.  O,  Ada,  I  have  no  patience  to  listen  to  you ;  I  dedire 
you  are  just  as  bad  as  Mary  King. 

Ada.  Rosa,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus  of  good 
Mary  King  ;  I  only  wish  I  were  as  good  as  she.  I 

Rosa,  Do  you  really  mean  what  you  say,  Ada  ?    I  thought    \ 
you  were  very  good. 

Ada,  O  no,  Rosa,  sometimes  I  have  very  wicked  thoughts,  and 
I  say  with  all  sincerity  that  I  wish  I  were  as  good  as  Mary,  for 
not  only  does  she  teach  the  drunken  man  or  woman  to  become 
sober,  but  then  tries  to  make  them  look  up  to  God,  and  thank 
him  for  their  safe  deliverance  from  the  tempter's  power.  0 
Rosa,  I  do  wish  you  'd  become  a  teetotaller. 

Rosa,  Ada,  it  is  of  no  use  your  trying  to  persuade  me  to 
belong  to  your  Band  of  Hope ;  I  dont  like  teetotallers,  and  I  hopo 
I  shall  never  become  one. 

Ada.  0  Rosa,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing  ?  You  would 
not,  I  am  sure,  like  to  become  a  drunkard. 

Rosa.  No  Ada,  I  should  not  indeed  like  tp  be  a  drunkafdf 
but  I  know  I  shall  never  be  that ;  I  do  not  like  the  drink  well 
enough. 
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^  If,  as  you  say,  70a  do  not  care  macfa  for  the  drink,  it 
much  easier  for  70a  to  give  up  the  little  70a  now  take. 
Jota.  No,  Ada,  I  cai^not  see  this  matter  in  the  same  light  as 
do.  It  is  because  I  take  so  little  that  I  do  not  give  it  up ; 
OQld  not  have  it  thought  that  I  am  weak-minded  enough  to 
ome  a  teetotaller,  when  I  can  keep  soher  just  as  well  without 
an  J  pledge. 

Ton  have  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the  case  altogether ; 

who  are  the  strongest  in  making  up  our  minds  to  totall7 

from  that  which  does  so  much  harm  in  all  countries. 

il  think  it  is  much  better  to  sign  while  we  are  children, 

|vB  ail  know  it  is  much  easier  to  throw  off  an7  habit  before 

grown  upon  us,  than  it  is  after  it  has  grown  with  our 

and  strengthened  with  our  strength. 

Ada,  I  tell  70U  it  is  no  use  70ur  arguing  this  matter 

1;  I  cannot  see  it  in  the  same  wa7  in  which  70U  do,  and 

I  shall  wish  70U  good  b7e. 

1  cannot,  Bosa,  will  not  leave  70U  thus,  until  I  point 
the  wrong  opinion  70U  have  formed.  You  have  had 
II7  misrepresented  to  70U,  and  I  must  tr7  and  set 

Well,  Ada,  I  assure  70U,  70U  will  have  a  fruitless  task^ 
fore  70U  had  better  not  attempt  it. 
No,  Rosa,  I  cannot  think  of  giving  up  so  ea8il7,  it  would 

17  the  love  I  bear  70U  were  I  to  do  so. 
Well,  Ada,  please  proceed  with  7our  lecture;  I  am 
now,  and  am  quite  read7  to  hear  an7thing  70U  ma7 
to  8a7,  though  I  do  not  hold  out  an7  hope  to  70U  that  I 
be  convinced. 

Well,  Rosa,  I  shall  do  m7  best  to  tr7  and  convince  70U 
foll7,  and  I  am  sure  if  70U  onl7  think  of  that  happ7 
idien  70a  and  I  went  to  school  together,  7on  will  remem- 
I  urge  70U  thus  from  motives  of  pure  love. 
Tes,  Ada,  I  know  70U  alwa7s  loved  me,  and  tried  to 
me  right,  but  I  reall7  think  in  this  case  'tis  70U  who  want 
ig  right,  and  it  is  m7  task  to  do  it.     In  the  first  place,  if 
go  to  a  school-fellow's  house  to  tea,  and  in  the  evening  are 
to  take  a  little  wine,  see  how  foolish  it  makes  70U  look  to 
joa  are  a  teetotaller ! 
I  Ada.  O,  that  argument  is  easity  got  over,  for  I  never  feel  so 

^ZB  when  I  have  the  opportunit7  of  telling  people  I  belong 
J  Band  of  Hope,  for  then  sometimes  I  get  asked  many 
pttAoBBbaat  what  we  do  there,  and  that  is  one  of  the  0]^^t- 
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tunities  we  have  of  inducing  others  to  become  abstainers ;  and 
when  we  recite  and  sing  our  pieces  at  our  Band  of  Hope  con- 
certs, there  are  a  great  many  people  there,  and  if  there  should 
chance  to  come  a  drunken  man  or  woman  into  that  meeting,  aod 
something  that  they  might  hear  should  induce  them  to  give  i^: 
their  drinking  customs,  and  become  sober  men  and  women, 
would  70U  not  think  it  a  glorious  thing  if  it  had  been  through- 
your  instrumentality  that  they  had  been  saved  ? — and  though  ve 
are  not  always  permitted  to  know  the  good  we  do,  remembeci 
we  shall  know  and  have  our  reward  at  the  last  day,  when  Giodi. 
shall  say  unto  us,  ^^  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant^ 

liosa.  Well,  Ada,  I  should  indeed  like  to  be  the  means  of; 
doing  good  to  some  one.  1 

Ada.  Then  why  not,  dear  Rosa,  sign  the  pledge^  and  then  ttf 
to  induce  your  father  and  mother  and  sisters  and  brothers  >to 
abstain?  .  ./ 

Rosa,  But,  Ada^  I  am  not  yet  fully  convinced  that  it  is  ne*' 
cessary  for  any  of  our  family  to  become  members  •  of  yow 
Temperance  Band.  Don't  you  think  there  is  any  oth^  wayia* 
which  I  might  try  to  do  good  to  some  one  ?  ^^ 

Ada,  Yes,  Rosa,  there  are  a  great  many  ways  in  whieb  -yon 
may  do  good,  but  you  will  find  that  temperance  will  be  .a^-lidlp 
to  you  in  whatever  you  undertake.  You  know  it  is  said,'BoM>' 
^'No  drunkard  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;'*  and' yon 
know,  dear,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  shall  not  be  drunkards 
without  we  do  sign  the  pledge ;  and  once  more  I  ask  yon,  will 
you  not  join  us  and  make  one  of  our  band  ? 

Rosa,  Well,  dear  Ada,  I'll  take  your  advice,  for  I  now  feel- 
heartily  ashamed  of  myself  for  arguing  with  you  for  so  longl 

Ada,  O  say  no  more  about  that,  Rosa ;  I  feel  only  tooliappy 
in  having  gained  your  consent  to  become  a  member  of  our  gfe* 
rious  Band.     May  God  enable  you  to  keep  firm  to  your  pledge  I 

Rosa,  I  hope  so,  dear  Ada ;  I  will  pray  to  Him  to  give  td» 
strength  to  do  so,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  succeed.  And  now 
good  bye,  I  have  been  keeping  you  from  the  Band  of  Hope  long 
enough. 

Ada,  Good-bye,  Rosa.  Ask  your  mother  to  let  you  come  next 
Tuesday,  and  if  she  consent,  be  ready  by  half-past  six  o'clod^ 
and  I  will  call  for  you.     Good-bye. 

Rosa.  Good-bye,  dear  Ada. 

WORDS  OP  A  VETERAN. 
Mr.  Joseph  Livesey  has  been  to  ScotUnd,  to  attend  iH^ 
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AiBnal  Meetings  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League.  In  his 
iliranes,  Mr.  Liyesej  favoured  the  good  people  over  the  border 
|lidi  some  most  interesting  recollections.  He  said  (we  copy 
the  L/Bogue  Journal) : — **  I  may  tell  you  how  I  became  a 
ler,  which  is  many  years  since,  when  there  were  no  tern- 
societies.  I  had  occasion  to  do  a  little  business  with  a 
m.  A  peculiar  drink  to  Scotchmen,  it  appears,  is 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  these  men  can  stand 
whisky  than  anybody  else ;  I  would  however  suppose  that 
I  because  they  are  well  seasoned.  I  went  to  this  Scotch 
I'b,  however,  which  was  in  1830,  and  took  with  him  only 
of  whisky  and  water.  It  was  the  best  glass  that  I  ever 
in  my  life,  because  it  was  the  last.  That  glass  had  upon 
an  efiect  that  when  I  got  home  I  felt  ashamed  of  my- 
l^ioagh  nobody  perceived  how  I  felt,  yet  I  felt  deeply, 
it  was  wrong  for  me,  as  a  father  of  a  family  and  a 
1 16  do  what  I  had  done,  so  that  I  concluded  it  was  desirable 
i.i  ihoiild  put  an  end  to  the  practice  altogether;  and  next 
I  made  a  resolution  that  I  would  never  drink  strong 
^ipui,  and  that  resolution  I  have  solemnly  and  religiously 
!  till  the  present  moment.  I  have  been  asked  several 
I  (I  could  give  any  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
N0W9  I  can  assure  you,  if  any  authority  be  required 
•the  origin  of  that  word,  none  higher  can  be  given  than 
for  I  was  present  when  the  word  originated.  It  was 
1  pronounced  by  a  man  named  Dickie  Turner.  Dickie  was 
man.  He  was  a  plasterer,  and  like  many  Preston 
he  cared  for  nobody ;  for  he  would  stand  in  the  presence 
f<lie  Queen  as  collected  as  he  would  in  the  presence  of  any 
I  of  her  subjects.  When  Dickie  gave  his  speeches,  he  never 
iit  8  loss  for  a  word ;  for  he  would  coin  one  at  once  rather 
stop  in  his  speech.  I  remember  once,  when  he  was  ex- 
tiie  blessings  of  teetotalism — for  he  was  a  most  enthusi- 
teetotaUer — ^he  said,  *  Now,  look  at  our  wives,  they  wear 
les'  (parasols).  On  another  occasion,  when  endeavouring 
^fcsGribe  the  progress  of  our  cause,  he  said,  *  We  will  take  our 
■and  plough  the  great  deep,  and  then  the  vessel  of  tempe- 
ahall  sail  gallantly  over  the  land.'  It  was  Dickie  that 
Ified  us  many  a  time.  On  one  occasion,  when  describing 
eoQversion  to  temperance,  and  his  signing  the  pledge  near 
|%(tfour  churchei9,  he  said — 'I  was  the  worst  lad  that  ever 
Inborn  of  a  man.'  At  that  time  there  were  temperance  so- 
based  upon  the  principles  of  abstinence  from  all  spirits. 
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and  great  moderation  in  all  fermented  liquors.    Dickie  attempted 
at  a  meeting  to  show  the  difference,  and  deprecated  the  practice 
of  drinking  in  moderation,  and  enjoined  that  of  ahstinence,  when 
he  came  out  with  the  expression  which  gave  rise  to  that  notable 
term,  tee-total,  which,  since  then,  has  gone  through  the  world. 
He  said  that  we  should  all  be  '  te-te^tee-total.'     We  all  took  up 
the  word  at  that  moment,  and  we  were  glad  to  get  it ;  for  tiie 
designation  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  was  cumber- 
some.    We  said  that  was  the  thing,  and  from  that  moment  tiO 
now,  the  word  tee-total  denotes  abstinence  from  all  kinds  rf 
drinks,  in  opposition  to  moderation  in  all  fermented  drinks. 

"  I  remember  mj  first  journey  to  London,  when  I  had  the 
privilege  of  delivering  the  first  lecture  upon  teetotalism  tiisi 
was   ever  given   in  the  metropolis.     But  I  should  mention 
that  it  had  come  to  our  knowledge  that  nearly  all  our  tempe^ 
ance  members  were  drinking  ale,  and  that  my  attention  haviBg 
been  called  to  the  subject,  I  consulted  brewers  and  maltsten^ 
and  other  authorities,  and  made  myself  pretty  well  master  of 
the  malt  question,  so  that  I  embodied  my  knowledge  in  a  lecture^     ] 
about  which  old  abstainers  particularly  will  have  heard.    WeD,     j 
to  return,  I  was  full  of  the  flattering  idea  that  I  was  going  tt 
once  to  change  the  great  head  of  the  nation,  and  throu^  that 
the  whole  country.     I  spent  a  fortnight  in  London  before  I 
could  get  a  place  of  meeting.     At  last  I  got  one  in  a  sort  d 
cellar.     I  then  got  large  bills,  and  small  bills,  and  went  into 
the  business  thoroughfares  and  posted  them.     I  thought  I  wodd 
stir  up  the  bankers  and  noblemen.     I  also  got  two  men  to 
parade  with  announcements  in  front  of  the  meeting-place.    I 
had  prepared  my  lecture  ;  but,  lo  and  behold,  only  twenty-five 
persons  appeared !  I  delivered  it  however.     As  I  returned  homa^ 
a  man  named  Moir  said  to  me,  that  if  he  could  deliver  that  lec- 
ture, and  make  it  as  plain  to  Londoners,  as  I  did  to  him,  he 
would  give  £1000.     Humble  as   that  beginning  was,  it  wtf 
the  first  step  that  led  to  the  first  teetotal  society  in  the  -metro- 
polis of  this  great  country.     My  second  meeting,  then,  was  • 
year  after,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  society  had  been  formed.    We 
got  the  use  of  the  room  occupied  by  Robert   Owen   for  tbo 
purpose  of  delivering  his  social  lectures.     Bills  were  printed* 
and  everything  was  done  to  prepare  for  the  meeting.     BillJ» 
my  friend  and  I,  took  our  usual  way  of  letting  the  London^^ 
know  about  the  meeting.     We  got  a  bell,  which  I  rung,  and  J^® 
called  the  meeting ;  but  before  we  had  gone  through  many  stre^^ 
a  gentlemen  in  blue  tapped  us  upon  the  shoulder,  and  asked   ^^ 
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I  If  we  knew  what  we  were  about  ?     He  told  us  that  nobody  was 
[)ibwed  to  go  through  London  and  create  such  a  noise.     We 
[iDgly  desisted.     The  meeting  was  but  meagre;  but  it 
successful,  and  from  that  time  to  this,  the  societj  in  London 
been  progressing  till  it  now  counts  its  members  by  tens 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

'I  remember  a  striking  instance  of  the  benefit  of  kindness, 
the  circulation  of  tracts.     One  day  I  was  going  to  a  village 
[miles  from  the  town  of  Preston.     A  Primitive  Methodist 
meeting  was  held  in  the  neighbourhood.     In  walking  up 
I  happened  to  join  the  best-looking  man  of  a  number  of 
religious  denomination.     His  name,  I  learned  afterwards. 
Cook.     I  spoke  to  him  of  the  temperance  cause,  as  I  gene- 
do.    And  I  may  remark  by  the  way,  that  when  people  say 
•Why,  Livesey  do  you  make  so  much  of  this  cause?'  I 
*  Because  you  make  so  little  of  it.'    Well,  this  Mr.  Cook 
rtoesed  in  black,  and  with  a  white  neckerchief,  and  he  was 
;tobe  the  speaker  at  the  camp  meeting.     He  said,   ^  You 
Waaw  me ;  do  you  remember  speaking  to  a  poor  man  who 
ragged,  wretched,  and  ruined,  on  the  step  of  the 
ijiablic  house  ?'     I  looked  at  him  and  I  said,  '  Is  it  true? 
kJM  that  man  ?'     He  replied,   *  I  am  the  same  man ;  you 
to  me  kindly,  it  had  an  impression  on  my  heart,  you  gave 
^itmct,  and  I  read  it,  and  it  so  affected  me  that  I  became  a 
r,  and  have  been  one  ever  since.'     This  is  a  fact.     He 
up  his  wretched  companions,   he  joined  the  Primitive 
),  he  became  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  last  of  all, 
lofeed  himself  on  trial  as  a  preacher,  and  was  appointed, 
when  I  saw  him  he  was  going  to  the  camp  meeting,  to 
the  Association.     I  could  give  you  hundreds  of  cases 
a  private  visit  and  a  kindly,  friendly,  and  Christian  con- 
don  have  led  to  effects  such  as  scarcely  could  be  effected, 
it  were  not  connected  with  so  good  a  cause.     The  poor 
rd  fancies  nobody  cares  for  him,  and  so  feels  honoured  if 
iiuai,  in  a  superior  position,  comes  forward  and  gives  him  a 
hand.     Strive  in  every  possible  way  to  get  yourselves 
by  the  toiling  millions,  and  persuade  them  to  join  the 
ice  society." 

;  WHAT  MADE  THE  DIFFERENCE  ? 

Bichard  Wentworth  and  John  Rees  were  boys  of  similar  age. 

Zbey  were  born  of  respectable  parentage,  and  sat  by  side  in  the 

BchooL     Th^  played  together  in  their  youthful  sports, 
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and  as  was  natural  became  much  attached  to  each  other.  In 
their  start  in  the  race  of  life,  their  advantages  may  be  said  to 
have  been  equal.  But  let  us  see  how  thej  severally  ran  that 
race. 

Richard  Wentworth  was  apprenticed  to  an  eminent  merchant 
He  was  bljthei  amiable,  possessed  of  good  address,  and  clever. 
As  he  grew  up  into  the  taU  and  handsome  young  man  he-  be- 
came a  very  general  favourite.  His  company  was  courted.  He 
was  invited  to  social  parties  in  the  best  family  circles.  He  was 
seldom  an  evening  in  his  own  home.  By  and  bye  people  shook 
their  heads  when  they  mentioned  his  name,  and  whispers  of 
something  wrong  were  freely  circulated.  His  countenaooe^ 
once  so  fair,  gradually  became  bloated  in  its  appearance.  Hii 
clothes  grew  shabby,  and  he  was  sometimes  seen  staggerioj 
along  the  street.  At  length  he  lost  his  situation  and  was  cast 
upon  the  world.  For  a  time  he  became  a  wanderer,  hpmelfitt 
and  pennyless,  and  ere  he  had  reached  the  mid  time  of  his  dajj^ 
disease  struck  him  down,  and  he  was  laid  in  a  dishonoured  toidb* 
Alas,  poor  Richard  Wentworth  had  become  a  drunkard. 

John  Rees  was  apprenticed  also  to  an  eminent  merchant.    H6 
was  a  promising  boy.     He  was  tall,  good  looking  and  spirited. 
He  was  moreover  diligent  and  faithful,  and  secured  the  appro* 
bation  of  his  employers.     Generally  he  spent  his  evenings  ^ 
his  own  lodgings,  and  occupied  himself  in  improving  his  isan^ 
As  he  grew  up  to  manhood  he  began  to  take  a  lively  interest  i^ 
public  movements— -especially  those  which  were  of  a  benevole]>^ 
and  humane  character.     The  temperance  enterprise  very  so^ 
enlisted  his  sympathies  and  energies.     He  became  a  hearty  ai>^ 
devoted  worker  in  the  noble  band  of  Temperance  Reformer^ 
Ere  long  he  rose  to  a  position  of  importance  and  influence  £> 
society.     His  consistency  of  character,  his  gentleness  and  am^ 
ability  of  disposition,  his  large-heartedness,  his  untiring  zeaP 
his  eloquence  on  the  public  platform,  drew  towards  him  the  at^ 
tention  and  admiration  of  many.     He  became  the  instrument  ii^ 
God's   hand  of  accomplishing  much  good.     Many  an  outcast 
found  in  him  a  warm  and  faithful  friend,  and  he  has  been  blessed! 
to  turn  the  feet  of  many  a  wanderer  into  the  paths  of  virtue* 
He  still  lives  with  all  his  honors  fresh  upon  his  brow.     He  iKm 
occupies  a  high  official  position  in  the  city  in  which  he  has  con- 
structed his  fortune.     Much  of  his  success  and  eminence  in  lift 
is  traceable  to  the  fact  that  in  early  days  he  became  an  abstamer. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  lives  of  these  two  men !    Tet 
their  advantages  were  equaL    What  made  the  difference  then? 
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this,  Bichard  Wentworth  drank  of  the  fatal  cup;  John 
refused  to  drink  it  and  lived  an  abstainer, — From  the 
Band  of  Hope  Record. 


ANNALS  OF  THE  BAND  OF  HOPE  UNION. 

.We  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  the  following  brief  journal 

^Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck's  labours  in  London : — 

30(A.  I  came  to  London  and  met  the  Committee,  at  a  welcome 
[it  Mr.  Shirley's,  Queen  Square. 

ind.  Delivered  an  address  to  200  children  at  the  Temperance 

Weir's  Passage,  Somers  Town,  at  half  past  six,  and  took  part  in  a 

service  at  the  Girls*  Home,  Parker  Street,  Drury  Lane,  at  nine 

4IA.  Preached  to  a  large  congregation  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel, 

Street,  Long  Acre. 

Uh,  Delivered  an  address  to  50  Mothers,  at  three  o'clock,  in  the 

Hall,  Bloomsbury.    This  was  a  very  encouraging  and  profitable 

I  also  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  King  Street, 

Acre,  to  a  numerous  and  attentive  audience.    The  Kev.  G.  W. 

in  the  chair.    Messrs.  Nicol  and  Shirley  ably  assisted. 

Delivered  an  address  to  the  Ragged  School,  in  Little  Denmark 

Iteleven  o'clock  a.m.  and  in  the  evening  at  a  quarter  past  eight, 

ll^perance  Lecture  in  the  Eclectic  Hall,  Denmark  Street.    There 

ikge  audience.    J.  Thwaites,  Esq.  in  the  chair.    The  Rev.  G.  W. 

also  made  a  short  speech. 

7<A.  Gave  an  address  to  the  Girls*  Ragged  School,  George  Street, 
ilmry. 

8M.,  Lectured  to  a  numerous  and  respectable  audience  in  the 
Hall,  Bloomsbury.    The  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree  presided. 
[Jfigr9M.  Addressed  the  boys  (150  in  number,)  in  the  Bloomsbury 

MmfWth,  Preached  on  Seven  Dials^  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev. 

. W.  McCree.  The  audience  was  an  open-air  one, and  the  strangest  I  ever 

We  had  Jews,  Irish  labourers,  fallen  women,  thieves,  &c.    The 

Girder  prevailed.    The  service  commenced  at  quarter  to  ten,  and 

at  a  quarter  to  11.     Deliveried  an  address  to  the  Sunday  Scholars, 

idle  afternoon,  in  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Cromer  Street,  and  preached  in 

(aveaiiig  in  the  same  place. 

Uinf  \%th.  Held  a  meeting,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree,  in 
Baptist  Chapel,  Cromer  Street.    The  Rev.  E.  W.  Thomas  presided. 
it  Uay  14M.  Delivered  an  address  to  300  children,  in  the  Mission  Hall, 
[jpomsbury. 
.Hoy  15M.  Delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Cromer  Street. 

audience  was  larger  than  on  the  previous  evening. 
1%  16M.  Visited  the  Reformatory  Institute,  Euston  Road,  and  held 
tibort  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  spoke  at  a  meeting 
^  the  School-room,  Deverell  Street,  Southwark,  in  connection  with  the 
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Re?8.  G.  W.  McCree,  and  T.  Greenbory,  of  Scarboro*.    Tboflus  Pillow 
£«q.  in  the  chair.  ; 

^lay  Vfth.  Gave  a  short  addres!t  to  400  children,  in  the  Miisioii  H^t 
Bloomsbury.     The  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree  presided. 

3fay  X^tk.  Attended  Band  of  Hope  Union  prayer  meetings  Whitfidd^ 
Chapel,  in  the  morning  at  half  past  5ix,  and  preached  an  open-air  sermoij 
OD  the  ^  Hartley  Catastrophe,**  in  the  forenoon,  to  about  1000  person,! 
Hackney  Fields.  In  the  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock,  delivered  an  ad( 
to  1000  children  and  adults,  in  the  open-air,  Hackney  Fields,  and  atJ 
o'clock  addressed  700  scholars  and  teachers  in  the  Abbey  Street 
Bethnal  Green. 

During  the  month  Mr.  G.  Blaby  has  attended  meetings  as  under: 
Bloomsbuiy  Refuge;    Denmark  street;   St.  Giles,  twice;   Spa 
St.  Clement's  Danes ;  Good  Samaritan  ;  One  Tun,  Westminster; 
cable  row,  Kent  street,  Borough  ;    Mission   Hall,  Five  Dials ; 
Town;  Ogle  Mews;  Edgeware;  Hampstead;  Hendon;  Tottenham,! 
West  Green,  Tottenham. 

Mr.  S.  Insull  has  been  lecturing  with  great  success  at  Red 
Nutfiield,  Ramsgate,  Deal,  Petworth,  Kingston,  Christchurch, 
Luton,  Beds,  and  several  places  in  London. 

Shadwell. — A  large  and  spirited  meeting  was  held  in  the  SaiWnf  Ilh 
stitute,  Mercer  Street,  when  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree  presided,  and  lib  j 
W.  B.  Affleck,  Mr.  R.  Nicol,  and  Captain  Gunn  delivered  ad( 
Mr.  A.'s  speech  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  the  melodies  sung 
him  were  much  enjoyed  by  the  audience. 

HuRwoRTu. — Mr.   W.   B.  Affleck  (late^  Temperance  missionary . 

Bishop-Auckland,  now  agent  for  the  Band  of  Hope  Union)  has  delh 

a  series  of  twelve  lectures  and  sermons,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hi 

worth  society,  at  Hurworth,  Neasham,  and  Eryholme.    The  last  of 

series  was  held  on  Monday  night,  the  28th  ult.,  at  Hurworth,  when,aiM 

an  able  address  from  Mr.  Affleck,  the  chairman  (Mr.  John  HarrisoiJ 

jun.,  (^Darlington),  on  behalf  of  the  society,  presented  Mr.  Affleck  widffl 

a  very  beautiful  copy  of  **  The  Teetotaller's  Companion,"  by  Peter  Bumc^ 

neatly  bound  in  morocco,  with  the  following  appropriate  legend  in  gilt^ 

**  Presented  to  Mr,  W,  B.  Affleck,  by  the  Hurworth  Temperance  Socielyf 

as  a  token  of  their  high  esteem  and  gratitude  for  his  services.    Apni» 

1862."    During  the  last  year,  the  number  of  members  enrolled  with  the 

society  has  increased  upwards  of  150  per  cent;  and  the  committee,  see- 
ing that  this  rapid  increase  was  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
earnest  appeals  of  Mr.  Affleck,  felt  that  they  could  best  show  their  sense 
of  the  value  of  his  services  by  presenting  him  with  the  testimonial. 

Our  Work. — This  has  been  a  busy  month  for  our  agents,  Messrs.  T* 
Smith,  G.  Blaby,  and  W.  B.  Affleck,  but  we  have  not  room  for  aoy 
lengthy  details. 

Our  Funds. — We  trust  our  friends  will  not  forget  that  extra  eflEbrti 
involve  extra  expenses.  It  is  our  intention  to  enter  fully  into  this  matter 
in  our  next  number.  Tn  the  interval,  we  trust  our  well-wishers  vriH 
kindly  sii))port  our  movement  by  generous  pecuniary  aid.. 


J.  BaiiE,  Printer,  78,  Great  Tltchlield-Btreet,  Marj'lebone. 


AND  OF  HOPE  RECORD. 


nmSMPEBANCE  AND  RAOOED  SCHOOLS. 

By  the  Rey.  6.  W.  McCREE. 

llwfore  fhe  National  ABSoeiation  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  at  the  Guild- 
hall, June  12th,  1862.] 

tbie  efforts  of  Bobert  Raikes,  Joseph  Lancaster,  John 
Thomas  Cranfield,  Thomas  Guthrie,  and  Lord  Shaftes- 
may  be  ascribed  the  honour  of  creating  and  guiding  that 
in  the  children  of  the  poor  which  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  ragged  schools.     From  the  year  ITSS^ 
Sobert  Ridkes  commenced  his  labours  in  Gloucester,  to 
ition  of  the  Ragged  School  Union,  in  April,  1844,  at 
period  there  were  16  ragged  schools  in  London,  and  from 
tthe  present  time  there  has  been  a  general  increase  in 
3r  and  efficiency  of  those  admirable  institutions.  In  the 
there  are  now  176  school  buildings,  in  which  there 
sanday  schools,  with  25,000  scholars ;  172  day  schools, 
U^OOO   scholars;  and  211  evening  schools,  with  9,000 
Nearly  all  large  towns  are  provided  with  similar  in- 

tiiere  is  a  deplorable  necessity  for  ragged  schools  must 
Itted.     Our  cities  swarm  with  children  who  are  untaught, 
r-fied,  ill-housed,  and  morally  debased.     They  are  familiar 
hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and  obscene  language.     Without 
culture,  left  to  play,  or  steal,  or  lie,  or  fight  as  they  list, 
by  their  parents  to  the  beer-shop  and   cheap   theatre, 
into  the  streets  to  beg,  and  accustomed  to  witness   the 
brawls  of  low  neighbourhoods,  they  become  wild,  cruel, 
r,  and  vile.     To  neglect  them  would  be  both  perilous  and 
For  them  the  ragged  school  is  wisely  provided,  and 
church  and  state  are  benefited  by  the  expedient. 
k— it  is  earnestly  asked  by  many  thoughtful  men — what 
perpetuate  the  wide-spread  necessity  for  ragged  schools  ? 
id  is  a  rich  and  prosperous  couutry.     The  working  classes 
higher  wages  than  formerly,  free  trade  has  made  food  cheap 
ij^tifal,  emigration  has  drafted  ofi'many  competitors  froni 
Uboor  market,  the  means  of  self  improvement  abound,  and. 
sther  the  condition  of  the  people  is  favourable  to  dignity, 
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virtue,  and  independence.  Whence,  then,  the  poverty,  n 
deb^eaent^  and  parental  n^lect  which  hts  indkieed  pha 
thropic  and  religioas  men  to  establish  ragged  schools  ? 

This  is  a  grave  question,  and  demands  an  honest  ans 
Without  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  poor  widow,  the  sick  laboi 
and  the  iU*paid  oeectlewcman  supply  a  part  of  tiie  children 
attend  ragged  schools,  the  writer  avows  his  conviction 
most  of  the  ignorance,  wretchedness,  and  vice  which  have 
to  the  establishment  of  ragged  schools,  may  be  traced  to  int 
perance. 

The  money  spent  by  the  working  classes  in  the  purehas* 
intoxicating  drinks  is  absolutely  appdling.  It  is  expendi 
which  none  can  extenuate.  The  probabrfity  is,  that  sta 
drink  costs  them  £50,000;00O  every  year.  The  anoount  8\ 
m  public  houses  by  the  working  pe<^le  of  Dundee  ifr  probi 
£250,0Ga;  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  £400,000;  Birmingh 
jD60(>,OOO;  G&sgow,  1,000,000,  and,  Manchester,  l,OOGii 
When  Mr;  S.  Neale,  the  chief  constable  of  Salford,  estlM 
tbat  in  the  2037  public  houses  and  beer-shc^s  of  MancMi 
and  Salford,  £4074  is  spent  every  Saturday  night,  it  wa» 
this  was  seven  times  more  than  would  educate  all  the  chil^ 
in  Manchester.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  patent  to  all  s 
l^at  if  the  working  man  spent  his  money  on  the  educalioi 
his  child,  instead  of  in  the  public  house,  he  would  not  nee 
send  his  offspring  to  the  ragged  school. 

The  writer  has  pursued  his  vocation  in  the  parish  of 
Giles's  for  a  period  of  14  years,  and  is  familiar  with  the  hoi 
pursuits,  amusements,  and  moral  habita  of  its  population, 
is  also  a  daily  visitor  to  oine  of  the  largest  and  best  institut 
in  London,  namely,  that  known  as  "  St.  Gileses  and  St.  Geor 
Bagged  Schools,  Bloomsbury,*'  and  aU  the  experience  gathi 
in  this  way  confirms  him  in  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
oome.  Most  of  the  children  attending  this  school  come  f 
the  Seven  Dials,  and  the  contiguous  streets.  They  are  sh* 
ott  this  plan.*  The  professional  surveyor  employed  to  pre] 
it  found  26  places  where  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold,  10  bal 
shops,  3  newspaper  shop»,  3  places  of  worship,  and  4  daj 
Sunday  schools.  The  same  gentleilnan,  who  is  well  acquaii 
with  the  value  of  propettyj  estimai^es.  the  money  expended 
the  public  houses  and  gin^laees.to  amount  to  £1,040  per  w 
or  more  than  £52,000,  a  yee^!  In  Dudley  Street — market 
the  map — 50  houses^  wiere  ^arefoliy  examined,  and  fbua< 
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eoBtaio  250  families,  and  345  children,  of  whom  only  136  at- 
tended anj  schooL    Large  numbers  of  ragged  children  reside  in 
I   Ais  street,  which  is  furnished  with  three  public  houses,  and 
baek  entrances  to  two  more,  but  it  has  no  baker's  shop,  no 
kotcfaer's  shop,  no  bookseller's  shop.     Now,  could  not  the  people 
if  Dudley  Street,  if  total  abstainers,  afford  for  the  most  part  to 
tdocate-  tiieir  children  ?     ^  Had  it  not  been  for  habits  of  intem- 
jtiraoee^*'  says  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  "  no  fewer  than  85 
jer  cent,  of  the  children  under  my  care  might  never  have  re- 
fnred  either  to  beg  their  bread,  or  attend  ragged  schools.''    In 
tis  opinion  the  writer  of  this  paper  fully  concurs. 
'  When  debased  by  intemperance,  the  poor  seldom  make  any 
to  secure  a  good  education  for  their  children.     Hence, 
of  them  do  not  attend  even  ragged  schools,  where, 
fonrse,  no  charge  is  made.     In  one  of  the  streets  marked  on 
^D,  and  which  contains  many  parents  whose  habits  are 
iperate,  ihe  writer,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  found 
JMfldren  at  play.     A  court  which  contained  16  houses,  and 
L  Mnlies,  was  most  carefully  visited  by  the  writer,  (in  search 
I'  MUren  for  the  ragged  school.)     In  the  course  of  his  visits 
r  lAUt  \Fith  a  half-drunken  mother  with  four  children,  and  asked 
JIvto'  allow  him  to  conduct  them  to  the  ragged  school.     The 
^l^y  given  was — "  And  how  much  a  week  will  you  give  me  for 
IMing  them  ?"    Finding  no  pecuniary  reward  could  be  given, 
Ihe  refused  to  let  them  go  to  the  school. 

■  The  drunkard's  home  is  most  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation 
i  rfamiable  affections,  orderly  habits,  a  pure  taste,  noble  concep- 
Ifens  of  life,  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  the  practice  of 
nHgioa.  But  the  ragged  school  scholar  often  returns  to  such 
ft  home,  and,  in  time,  displays  manifest  signs  of  moral  contami- 
nation. A  teacher,  who  has  180  boys  in  his  charge,  says — 
"tiiree-fourths  of  the  fathers  are  intemperate."  Hence,  such 
unfbrtuuate  children  are  beaten,  starved,  taught  by  their  fathers 
to  gwear,  smoke,  and  drink,  and  soon  become  wild,  rough, 
obeeene,  and  intemperate  lads.  The  boy  Reeves,  who  when 
•riy  18  years  of  age  strangled  his  little  sister  in  the  coal-cellar, 
Wm  once  a  promising  boy  in  a  ragged  school,  in  Drury  Lanc^ 
Imt  having  been  corrupted  by  the  example  of  his  drunken 
puents,  he  forsook  the  school  for  the  tap-room,  and  became  a 
Qdkms  murderer.  The  writer  heard  him  sentenced  to  death, 
tod  he  never  shed  a  tear !  No  doubt,  decent  parents  have  bad 
tldldren,  but  such  persons  aid  as  best  they  can  the  efforts  of  the 
'tgged  school  teacher.    Drunken  parents  counteract  M&  ^s^otX^^ 
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and  thus  blight  th^  precious  fruit  his  institution  would  haT' 
brought  to  perfection. 

Many  of  the  ragged  schools  have  Sunday  schools  connects 
'with  them.  The  religious  instruction  is  imparted  by  devote 
persons,  who  seek  for  no  tempQi*al  emolument  or  honour.  The 
have  to  lament  that  their  labours.  ai*e  not  unfrequently  storii* 
The  plenteous  harvest  does  not  gladden  their  eyes.  They  coix 
plain  that  the  foolish,  costly,  and  superfluous  drinking  custonn 
of  the  home,  the  factory  and  the  holyday,  do  immense  mischie 
to  thdr  scholars.  Both  boys  and  girls,  whose  early  life  seeme« 
to  predict  a  beautiful  prince,  are  ruined  in  body  and  morals  hf 
those  pernicious  customs.  The  writer  has  seen  a  tap-room  rt 
Hampton  Court,  filled  with  boys  and  girls  drinking,  smokii 
and  singing,  until  their  passions  were  so  inflamed  that  the 
deplorable  results  were  inevitable.  In  the  more  crowded 
of  I^ondon — in  what  a  popular  writer  designates  ^'Bi 
London" — ^there  are  houses  where  the  young  of  both  sexes nairf 
to  drink  and  dance,  and  the  provinces  contain  similar  nmM. 
Birmingham,  is  furnished  with  many  such  pest-houses,  whifiMf 
the  mapstrates  did  their  duty,  would  be  made  to  feel  the  ftrd 
of  a  prohibitory  law.  ''  The  class  I  was  in,"  said  an  old  SunUj 
scholar  in  that  town,  ^^  consisted  of  about  16  or  17  scholars,  «■ 
I  am  sure  that  12  of  them  became  sots."  The  Rev  &  M 
Bagshawe,  M.A.,  of  the  Salford  New  Bailey,  examined  the  mi 
tecedents  of  1,050  boys,  and  he  proved  that  977  had  attendoi 
Sunday  schools.  Such  facts  are  deplorable.  The  gin-paiiee^ 
with  its  crystal  splendours  shining  at  every  corner  of  our  street 
is  a  disgrace  and  curse,  and  were  it  not  in  existence — were  it 
closed  by  the  voluntary  abstinence  of  the  people,  or  a  prohibi- 
tory law,  the  usefulness  of  ragged  schools  would  be  increased 
fourfold. 

Wise  men,  true  friends  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  states- 
men of  the  age,  would  do  well  to  investigate  the  relation  (A 
intemperance  to  the  present  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
condition  of  ragged  school  scholars.  Pauperism,  crowded 
dwellings,  unwholesome  food,  tattered  garments,  and  vicioafi 
parents,  are  a  sad  heritage  for  children  who  might  be  endowed 
with  a  brighter  lot.  l^enny  banks,  model-houses,  boards  o' 
health,  public  lectures,  city  missions,  and  special  religious  set 
vices,  secure  the  writer's  cordial  adhesion,  but  it  is  his  hone^ 
and  therefore,  avowed  conviction,  that  temperance  societi*^' 
bands  of  hope,  and  restrictive  legislation  are  essential  to  i^^ 
future  welfare  of  the  poor  man's  child. 
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TEE  EtSTOBT  OF  TWO  YILLAOI!  APPBISNTIOES. 

By  Mr  W.  B.  AFFLECIC. 

'*  And  when  thou  art  toBS*d  and  driven 

On  the  troublous  sea  of  sin, 
Starry  winge  shall  waft  to  heaven, 

Sweetest  odours  from  within/* 

On  a  winter  evening  in  the  yeaf  1851,  a  temperance  meeting 

WIS  held  in  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  at  Annfield  Plain, 

f  oollierf  village  about  ten  miles  south  of  Newcastle-on-Xyne, 

A  stranger  was  advertised  to  lecture,  and  the  excitement  was 

VBTj  great.     As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  meeting,  a  disap* 

fBintment  was  felt  on  account  of  the  non-appearance  of  the 

er.     However,  after  a  little  anxiety  and  suspense  a  person 

the  audience  volunteered  to  give  an  address.     A  chairman 

elected,  who  opened  the  proceedings  by  giving  out  a  hymn, 

Mafiering  prayer,  for  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  on  the 

,||iperance  cause.     The  chairman  said  he  could  not  account  for 

iHttftnger's  non  arrival,  but  he  had  no  doUbt  that  the  persons 

\  Ml  all  be  both  pleased  and  edified  with  the  Voluntary  address 
ninr  oWn  villager.     The  speaker  rose  to  speak;  the  door  Was 

I  JitiaUy  opened  by  three  young  men,  who  on  seeing  the  speaker 

'  Ined  back  without  entering,  and  said  as  they  departed,  **  Oh ! 

:  Hi  only  a  working  man  that's  speaking.'*  The  door  had 
vincely  closed  until  it  was  reopened  by  two  ragged  lads,  who 
ifok  their  seats  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  chapel.  They 
vere  apprentices,  whose  duties  compelled  them  to  work  till  the 
Inor  for  commencing  the  meeting,  and  not  wishing  to  lose  any 
tliDe,  they  had  proceeded  direct  from  the  bench  to  the  meeting, 
in  their  working  attire,  and  also  unwashed.  A  leather  aprbUj 
which  each  wore,  tended  to  conceal  many  holes  in  their  tattered 
gtrments.  As  they  sat  with  their  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the 
ipeaker,  a  beam  of  hope  illumined  up  their  saddened  counte- 
Btnces.  The  truths  spoken  welled  up  warm  and  fresh  ftom 
tbe  fbmtain  of  a  newly  regenerate  heart ;  and  **  a  word  spoken 

in  Mason  how  good  is  it !" 

**  Kind  words  can  never  die,  cherished  and  blessed, 
tjUxi  knows  how  de^  they  lie  stored  in  tbe  breast" 
A  heart  touched  with  a  **  live  coal  from  off  the  altar,'*  is  sure 
to  generate  heat,  and  *twas  so  while  the  working  man  related 
^  hiuTowing  story  of  his  experience.  He  told  how  he  had 
Wn  for  many  years  the  bond  slave  of  drinking  customs ;  how 
^  had  enfeebled  his  strength,  wasted  his  energies,  ruined  hii 
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charactei*)  beclouded  his  prospects,  and  brought  upon  himsel 
an  almost  insupportable  load  of  physical  and  mental  suffering 
Indeed  the  mental  agony  occasioned,  while  journeying  on  thi 
perplexing  and  intricate  path  of  drunkenness,  and  enduriDg  it 
concomitant  miseries^  had  nearly  led  him  to  conclude  that  h 
had  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  redemption.  He  strolled,  b 
said,  one  day  to  a  public  house,  purposing  to  extinguish  the  las 
ray  of  flickering  hope,  and  die  an  outcast  But  as  he  passed  <» 
the  solitary  road,  soliloquising  on  his  past  reminiscences,  **  th 
sm^ll  still  voice"  of  the  Holy  Spirit  whispered-*-** Turn  yi 
turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die  ?**  He  Hstenec 
and  like  Saul  of  Tarsus^  inquiringly  asked,  '^  Lord,  what  wil 
thou  have  me  to  do?" — "Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  an< 
the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  tb 
Lord»  for  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  b 
will  abundantly  pardon."  These  words  arrested  him  in  hif 
downward  course,  he  renounced  from  that  time  the  poisoooitf 
cup,  and  fled  to  the  hope  rtet  before  him  in  the  gospeL  pi 
determined  to  "  depart  from  iniquity,"  he  thetefore  signed  tJM 
pledge,  and  then  looking  to  the  cross,  he  found  peace  and  neW' 
ness  of  life.  The  speaker  concluded  his  address  by  asking  al 
who  had  not  previously  done  so  to  sign  the  pledge.  Man] 
Api^icants  presented  themselves  for  enrolment,  and  amonga 
them  the  two  poor  lads.  But  just  as  the  secretary  was  aboo 
to  write  their  names,  an  officious  person  stepped  forward  saxi 
desired  him  not  to  fill  his  pledge  book  with  such  names  as  theirc 
This  brought  a  crimson  blush  on  the  cheeks  of  the  poor  ladi 
which  being  observed  by  the  secretary,  elicited  from  him 
hearty  welcome.  "  Sign  lads,"  said  he,  **  if  ye  are  dirty,  it  wi- 
help  ye  to  jHractices  of  cleanliness  *,  if  ragged,  'twill  help  t 
clothe  ye ;  if  poor,  'twill  help  ye  on  to  true  riches ;  if  ignorant 
'twill  open  to  you  the  portals  to  knowledge.  You  have  bodie 
to  preserve,  and  souls  to  save^  and  the  pledge  will  help  yon  t 
do  both.— Sign  it,"  The  secretary  was  actuated  by  christia. 
motives,  and  did  not  snfler  himself  to  be  influenced  by  externa 
appearances. 

*^  Who  shall  judge  a  man  from  mamier  ? 

Who  shall  know  him  hy  his  dress  ? 
Paupers  may  be  fit  for  princes, 
.  Prinoes  fit  for  something  less. 
Crumpled  shirt  and  dirt3r  jacket, 

May  be,  clothe  the  golden  ore 
Of  the  purert  thoughts  and  feelings  : 

iSatin  vMts  ooald  do  no  move. 
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There  an  ^iritigs  off  ciyetel  fieotftr 

Ever  welling  out  of  stone, 
There  are  puiple  buds  and  golden 

Hidden,  crushed,  and  overgrown. 
(jK)d,  who  counts  by  souls,  not  dresseft, 

Loves  and  profl^Mn  yom  and  me, 

While  he  values  Uirctfiea,  the  highee^ 

But  as  pebbles  in  the  sea.'^ 

The  lids  signed  the  pledge,  and  it  proved  the  dawn  of  a  new 

bright  era  to  them  both.     But  the  reader  mu8t  be  made 

kiflted,  brieflj,  with  their  previous  history. 

Jnat  about  the  close  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  centviry,  the  town 

fHnrcastle  was  visited  bj  a  dire  epidemic,  winch  baffled  all 

skilL     Tidings  had  been  wafled  on  the  wings  of  the 

of  the  doleful  march  of  this  pestilence.     Whole  regiments 

Eiglbh  soldiers,  stationed  in  India,  had  fallen  before  it. 

ikeirts  of  the  people  quailed  at  the  mere  ttiention  of  ^'Asiatic 

But  oh  I  the  fearful  reality  I«— whole  streets  were 

and  perished ;  the  chnrchyards  were  filled  with  the  dead. 

persons  favoured  with  means,  sought  a  covert  from  this 

^storm  in  the  mote  healthy  villages  and  hamlets,  but  the 

>n  spread,  and  many  were  even  overtaken  by  it,  and 

down  in  their  flight.    In  aome  districtSi  had  it  not  been 

rgDU,  the  dead  would  hare  been  left  to  bury  tbeir  dead. 

iaongst  the  first  victiau  of  the  ebdlera  at  Newcastle*on-Tyne 

the  father  and  mother  of  William  Green,  one  of  the  lads ; 

tVM  then  in  infaney.     He  was  in  every  sense  of  the  term  an 

But  christian  England,  amongst  other  excellencies, 

t  provided  good,  though  often  despised  institutions,  for  the 

[KphtD  and  Ikeiplesa.     To  such  an  institution^— the  workhouse-— 

1*11  the  orphan  taken.    He  was  there  fed,  clothed^  and  educated 

*^  at  years  to  go  to  learn  a  trade.     At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he 

***  apprenticed  to  learn  the  nail  making  business  with  Mr. 

^  Wright)  at  Annfield  Plain,  and,  thus  entered  on  the  battle 

wlife. 

f'fo  be  continued  J 

•  - ■       I  .,  1 1  .J  1 1 1         •     •  — 

POETET. 

DEAR  MOTHER,  DRINTK  NO  MORE. 

Air — "  Lucy  Neal.** 
From  the  **  Vev  Tempsrani  HarmMiitt,*  bj  0.  BLASQT. 

Dear  Mother,  pray  from  drinking  ceaae. 

Reject  that  pobonoas  cup 
Which  mars  your  healthy  destroys  your,  peaoeii 

And  boras  your  spirit  up. 
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It  robb'd  us  of  our  onoe  blest  home. 

Its  loss  I  sadlj  mourn, 
And  left  me  through  the  world  to  roam 

Deserted  and  forlorn* 

CHORVS. 

Dear  Mother,  drink  no  more  I 
Dear  Mother,  drink  no  more  I 
O !  for  the  child  you  fondly  love, 
Dear  Mother,  drink  no  more ! 

Thy  countenance  once  lit  with  smiles 

Is  now  with  sorrow  dimmed ; 
For  drink  thy  graceful  form  defiles. 

And  makes  thee  like  a  fiend* 
The  love  within  thy  breast,  that  glowed 

Like  an  undying  fiame, 
Ha$  withered,  and  its  best  abode 

Is  filled  with  deepest  shame. 

Dear  Mother,  &c. 

And  must  we  through  thy  drinking  part  ? 

Oh  I  wilt  thou  not  forbear  ? 
*Twere  better  far  to  break  this  heart 

Than  drive  me  to  despair. 
And  must  I  bear  thee  to  thy  tomb 

Still  reckless — unforgiven, 
To  share  the  drunkard's  awful  doom-^^. 

Dread  banishment  from  heaven  ? 

Dear  Mother,  &c» 

Theh  shun  1  0  shun  the  madd'ning  draught. 

Its  foul  temptation  flee, 
Which  has  to  degradation  brought 

Your  once  blest  family, 
That  we  in  love  and  harmony 

May  dwell  on  earth  once  more, 
And  after  death  ascend  on  high  . 

To  heaven's  resplendent  shore. 

D^ar  Mother,  ^, 


LIFE'S  HARVEST. 

Ho !  reaper  of  life's  harvest, 
Why  stand  with  rusted  blade. 

Until  the  night  draws  tound  thee. 
And  day  begins  to  &dA^ 
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Why  stand  je  idle^  waiting 

For  reapers  more  to  come  ? 
The  golden  mom  is  passing-^ 

Why  sit  je  idle,  dumb  ? 

Thmst  in  jour  sharpened  sickle. 

And  gather  in  the  grain ; 
The  night  is  fast  approaching. 

And  soon  will  come  again. 

Thj  Master  calls  for  reapers, 

And  shall  he  call  in  vain  ? 
Shall  sheaves  lie  there  ungathered, 

And  waste  upon  the  plain  ? 

Ck>me  down  from  hill  and  mountain, 

tn  morning's  ruddy  glow. 
Nor  wait  until  the  dial 

Points  to  the  noon  below. 

And  come  with  the  strong  sinew. 

Nor  faint  in  heat  and  cold ; 
And  pause  not  till  the  evening 

Draws  round  its  wreath  <>f  gold. 

And  mount  the  crumbling  watch-towers. 

And  herald  on  the  truth. 
Preach  out  the  golden  precepts. 

To  wild  and  wayward  youth. 

Mount  up  the  heights  of  Wisdom, 

And  crush  each  error  low ; 
Keep  back  no  words  of  knowledge 

That  human  hearts  should  know. 

Be  faithful  to  thy  mission. 

In  service  of  thy  Lord ; 
And  then  a  golden  chaplet 

Shall  be  thy  just  reward. 

THE  TEMPERANCE  STAR, 

By  the  Rev.  J.  HOLMES,  A.M.,  East  Cowton. 
Dedicated,  and  Svang  by  Ifr.  W.  B.  AFFLECOL 

Bright  Star  of  Temperance,  shining  forth 
With  beams  of  pity  on  the  earth, 
Oh !  shed  thy  radiant  blessings  far, 
Bright  Star  of  Temperance,  beautiful  star* 

CfiOBUS. 

Beautiful  star,  beautifal  atari 
Blight  Star  of  Temperance^  beaUtiM  attft. 
Q  3 
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Thus  led,  th6  &y#  of  mer^  sees 
Its  path  to  haunts  of  dark  dii^ease, 
Ere  yet  the  curse  of  sio  destroy 
The  souls  designed  for  heavenly  joy. 

Beautiful  star,  kcm 

The  Mother  lifts  her  sorrowing  eye 
To  see  thee  glitering  in  the  sky  \ 
Hope  wings  to  heaven  her  prayer  again, 
And  bids  her  feel  ^tis  not  in  vain. 

Beautiful  star^  fee. 

The  Pastor,  Patriot,  Statesman,  glanoe 

With  joy  on  thy  benign  advance ; 

They  know  that  thou  art  ris'n  to  bless,  A^ 

And  crown  their  efforts  with  success.  ■« 

Beautiful  star,  &C4 

May  grace  be  blended  from  above, 
In  all  thy  gifts  of  social  love ; 
Then,  truth  and  Virtue  largely  given> 
Earth  will  refltect  the  joys  of  heaven. 

Beautiful  star,  &c. 

Display  to  all  thy  glcnrions  light, 
Turning  to  day  man's  moral  night ; 
Oh  I  shed  thy  radiant  blessings  far, 
Bright  Star  of  'I>Bmperance,  beautiful  star^ 

Beautiful  star,  &c. 
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W0BD8  foB  ma  Toinra. 

« I  GOT  A-GOING  AND  COULDNT  STOP." 

A  little  boy,  named  Franks  was  standing  in  the  yard,  when  his  faihelr 
trailed  him ;  ^ 

«  Frank !" 

'^Sir  !*'  said  Frank,  and  started  ftilt  speed  and  ran  into  the  street. 

His  father  called  him  back,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  hear  his  first    I 
bail. 

**  Yesy  sir,"  said  Frank. 

'*  Well,  then,**  said  his  father,  **  what  made  you  run  into  street  V* 

"  O,"  said  Frank,  •*  I  got  a-going,  and  couldn't  stop  !" 

*rhis  is  the  way  a  great  many  boys  get  into  difficulty  :  they  get  a-goingf 
and  can't  stop.  The  boy  that  tells  lies  began  first  to  stretch  the  truth  a 
little, — to  fell  a  large  story  or  relate  an  anecdote  with  a  rery  little  variation, 
%ill  he  got  a-going  and  couldn't  stop^  till  he  came  out  a  full-grown  liar ! 

those  lm>  boys  you  see  fighting,  began  by  bantning  mh  other  in  iiiD. 
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igth  they  begao  to  get  An^ery  ftnd  call  each  other  nanieft,  tin  they  got 
ig  and  couldo*t  stop.  They  will  separate  with  black  eyes  and 
y  iioses! 

!  that  young  man  stealing  from  his  master^s  drawer.  He  came  from 
lantry  a  promising  boy.  Bqt  the  rest  of  the  clerks  went  to  the 
e,  and  he  thought  he  must  go  too.  He  began,  thinking  he  wotilfl 
;o  once.  Bal  he  had  got  a-gorng  and  couldn't  stop.  He  bad  used 
s  wages,  and  wants  more  money.  He  cannot  resist  die  temptauon* 
he  knows  there  is  money  in  the  drawer.  He  has  got  a-gotng-^ie 
top  in  the  prison  1  , 

hy  young  men  were,  some  years  ago,  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together, 
room  at  a  public-house,  to  <*  enjoy  titemselve^,**  One  of  them,  as 
as  going  there  one  evening,  began  to  think  there  might  be  danger  in 
ray.  He  stopped  and  considered  a  moment,  and  then  said  to  him- 
**  Kight  about  face!"  He  turned  oti  his  heel  and  went  back  to  hfs 
I,  and  was  never  seen  at  the  public  house  again.  He  has  become 
.  Six  of  the  young  men  followed  his  example.  The  remaining  forty- 
I  got  a-goingy  and  cou)dn*t  stop,  till  they  landed  most  of  them  in  the 
ted*s  grave. — lieware,  then,  boys,  bow  you  get  a-going.  Be  sura 
ipyou  start  that  you  are  in  the  right  way,  for  when  you  are  sliding 
■lUI  it  is  hard  to  stop ! 


PRACTICAL   PAPERS,  No.  6. 

i5y  Mr.  G.  M.  MURPHY. 
THE    FORCE    OF    FABLE. 

^6  need  a  serpent's  wisdom,  a  dove's  ^ntleneas,  an  tpofitle's 
3ur,  and  a  martyr's  faith  successfully  to  advocate  the  tem- 
nce  cause.  Especially  is  this  the  case  among  the  young. 
U  pitchers  have  big  ears,  and  little  folks  are  great  critics; 
soon  discover  if  an  address  is  worthy  their  attention, 
Lf  not,  no  amount  of  ''hush  !  hush  !*'  no  shouts  of  silence, 
ling  of  bells,  or  ominous  shakes  of  the  head,  will  tempt 
1  to  pay  it. 

>  point  a  moral,  adorn  a  tale,  or  give  pungeney  to  an  ad- 
j,  few  methods,  if  any,  ere  superior  to  the  use  of  parable 
fable,  and  yet,  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  confess  it,  we 
Ij  remember  an  instance  of  hearing  an  advocate  making  use 
em  on  the  platform.  As  far  as  temperance  talk  is  at  present 
srned,  -^sop  need  never  have  lived,  or  La  Fontaine,  Cow- 
ind  Gay  have  uttered  their  wisdom  in  verse.  This  ought  not 
be.  Sacred,  as  well  as  profane  history  and  experience,  com  - 
to  assure  us  of  the  power  of  such  teaching.  How  Jotham's 
of  the  fig  tree,  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  bramble  (Judges 
— 16.)  convicted  the  SehedbemiMi  Of  iiigratitade«    B«v\!i 
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stood  self  condemned  before  the  Prophet  of  God,  who  had 
detailed  in  his  hearing  the  parable  of  the  poor  man's  ewe  I 
(2  Sam.  xii.  1 — 7).  Our  Saviour's  instructions  were  continn 
interwoven  with  similar  apologues,  nearly  fiftj  being  recot 
bj  the  Evangelists  as  spoken  bj  Him,  who  spake  as  never  i 
spake,  and  who,  as  if  to  prove  the  power  of  this  illustra 
teaching,  adapted  it  so  largely  to  his  own. 

Ancient  history  records  many  examples  of  princes  and  peop 
made  wiser  by  the  utterance  of  these  embodiments  of  wisd 
and  experience  acquaints  us  with  the  fact,  that  no  portio; 
•'  Guy^s"  or  "  Mavor's  **  spelling  books  receives  so  much  will 
attention  from  boys  and  girls  as  the  "  Fox  and  the  Grap 
the  *'  Dog  in  the  Manger,"  and  their  fabulous  friends^ 

Why  should  not  the  Band  of  Hope  speakers,  then,  make  ^ 
of  jSsop  ?  The  wisdom  of  2,400  years  ago,  is  wisdom  also 
day.  The  Dog  and  the  Shadow,  aptly  illustrates  the  m 
who  seek  pleasure  in  drink,  and  pay  solid  coin  for  unsubsfitfl 
satisfaction.  While  the  blandishments  of  the  publiei(A'1 
strikingly  represented,  by  the  Fox  who  wheedled  the  Cro#'« 
of  its  supper  of  cheese,  by  the  desire  to  hear  its  beautifid'm 
The  Mouse  releasing  the  Lion,  by  gnecwing  through  the  mei 
of  the  net  which  had  snared  him,  is  a  powerful  lesson  on 
mighty  influence  of  little  folk«  Could  the  insatiable  chara 
of  the  drunkard's  appetite  be  more  forcibly  expressed  thai 
the  following  translation  from  the  French  fabulist  F-— 

**  Each  has  his  faults  to  which  htg  clings^ 
In  spite  of  shame  or  fear, 

This  apothegm  a  story  hrings, 
To  make  its  truth  more  clear. 

A  sot  had  lost  health,  mind,  and  purse, 
And  truly  for  that  matter, 
Sots  mostly  lose  the  latter, 

Ere  running  half  their  course. 
When  wine  one  day,  of  wit  had  filled  the  room, 
His  wife  enclosed  him  in  a  spacious  tomb. 
There  did  the  fumes  evaporate 
At  leisure  from  his  drowsy  pate» 
When  he  awoke,  he  found 
His  body  wrapped  around 
With  grave  clothes  chill  and  damp, 
Beneath  a  dim  sepulchral  lamp. — 
"  How 's  this  ?  my  wife  a  widow  sad," 
He  cried,  **  and  I  a  ghost,  dead  I  dead  1'* 
Thereat  his  spouse,  with  snaky  hair. 
And  robes  like  those  the  furies  wear, 
With  voioa  to  fit  the  realms  belowi 
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Bnmght  boiling  caudle  to  his  bier^ 

Fmr  Lnoifer  the  proper  cheer, 

By  vfaioh  her  husband  came  to  know 

(For  he  had  heard  of  those  three  ladies^) 

fiimself  a  citizen  of  Hades. 

"What  may  your  office  be  ?*^ 

llie  phantom  questioned  he. 

"  Pm  server  up  of  Pluto's  meat, 

And  bring  his  guests  the  same  to  eatt^* 

**  Well,"  says  the  sot,  not  taking  time  think, 

"  And  don't  you  hrin§  us  anything  to  drink  ?•* 

jAmong  the  lost,  the  drunkard  thirsts  and  craves  for  that  which 

mined  body  and  souL 
^How  the  storj  of  the  Cat  and  the  old  Rat  warns  us  to  keep 
of  danger,  though  it  may  assume  the  gai'b  of  safety.  Puss 
teen. so  successful  in  her  rat  hunts,  that  the  enemies  to  the 
were  eitiier  nil  dead,  or  so  terrified  that  they  kept  within 
lioles;  this  not  only  whetted  pussy's  appetite,  but  her  wits^ 
one  day  when  the  lovers  of  cheese  peeped  forth  from 
holesy  they  rejoiced  to  behold  their  enemy  hung  head 
:ds  by  the  wall,  and  after  blessing  the  doer  of  so  worthy 
they  trooped  forth  to  supply  their  necessities,  when  lo ! 
they  were  paying  their  attention  to  the  cheeses,  cakes, 
and  whatever  beside  took  their  fancies,  their  foe  quietly 
>ped  from  the  beam  by  which  she  had  suspended  herself  by 
hinder  legs,  and  pouncing  upon  her  victims^  two  or  three  of 
[&e  fattest  and  hindermost  rewarded  her  stratagem.  This  made 
the  rats  very  shy,  and  puss  again  suffered  from  hunger,  which 
she  hoped  to  abate  by  another  ruse.  She  covered  herself  with 
meal  in  an  open  barrel,  and  ceasing  to  purr,  and  almost  to  breathe, 
waited  for  a  signal  of  success  $  but  while  she  lay  in  the  tub,  an 
old  tailless  rat,  who  had  been  in  the  wars^  after  a  careful  survey 
of  the  suspicious  bait,  thus  soliloquised  in  Miss  Mild«>and*sly's 

hearing  :■— 

"  Ah  1  ah  1  friend  cat, 
1  much  suspect  a  heap  like  thatj 
Your  ifleal  is  nOt  the  thing,  perhaps, 
For  one,  who  something  knows  of  trapsi 
Should  you  a  sack  of  meal  become, 
I'd  let  you  be^  and  stay  at  home." 

There  was  wisdom  in  avoiding  even  the  appearance  of  eviL 

Never  depend  upon  others  for  doing  what  you  should  do 

yourself.     How  strikingly  is  this  sentiment  brought  out  in  the 

fable  of  ^  The  Farmer,  the  Lark,  and  her  young  ones."    As 

long  as  the  furmer  depended  on  relations^  friends^  and  nid^^ 
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bours  to  get  his  field  reaped,  the  lark's  seat  was  secure  from 
disturbance,  but  no  sooner  does  the  fsirmer  sel  ia  his  own  sickle, 
than  the  old  bird  and  her  yoang  must  find  another  home. 

That  it  is  better  to  be  useful  than  beautiful,  is  taught  us  by 
**  The  Stag  and  its  Antlers,"  for  while  the  despised .  legs  saved^ 
the  admired  horns,  entangled  it  to  its  ruin.     Would  we  learm. 
the  value  of  perseverance,  and  the  folly  of  presumptuous  haste;^ 
turn  to  the  fable  of  **  The  Hare  and  Tortoise."     Is  it  true  tha*^ 
prayer  without  effort  is  folly,  and  that  effort  without  prayer  is 
presumption?      See   an   apt  illustration,  in  the  story  of  the 
Waggoner  who  besought  Jupiter's  help  in  his  trouble.     But  we 
might  fill  the  "  Record  "  with  examples  of  the  various  tUtistnir*-' 
tions  contained  in  fabnlous  lore,  and  yet  far  f^om  exhaust  l^e 
subject.     Our  object  will  be  gained  if  Band  of  Hope  advoca' 
will  turn  their  attention  to  this  wide  field  of  wisdom,  for 
elucidation  and  enforcement  of  their  subject ;  it  will  w^l  rejNkjjKf 
their  efforts,  and  frequently  enable  them  to  fia.sten  their  lesMM' 
of  sobriety,  truth,  and  virtue  like  a  nail  in  a  sure  place,  fasletiedr 
by  the  Master  of  assemblies. 

ii*"--- —    ■-  ...  ■■■■  I 

HOW  FRANK  CBOKEB  WAS  REFORMED. 

Frank  Croker  had  a  tidy  wife,  and  a  set  of  bright,  intelligent' 
children,  but  he  had  no  great  liking  for  their  society ;  and  as  to'^ 
spending  every  evening  with  them,  he  would  as  soon  have  shut 
himself  in  the  village  church,  and  listened  to  the  hooting  of  its' 
owls.  Yet  Frank  was  not  what  is  called  tt  bad  fellow  at  heart' 
It  is  true  he  liked  drinking  and  smoking  at "  Th6  Bengal  Tiger,'' 
but,  as  his  neighbours  said,  th&t  fault  Was  common.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  that  he  would  not  willingly  have  harmed  a  fly ; 
and  probably  the  people  who  held  ihis  view  vrere  in  the  right. 
It  is  so  easy  to  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel  I 

Frank  Croker  had  married  well.  His  partner  was  a  thrifty 
soul,  and  although  she  received  but  half  her  husband's  wages, 
made  both  ends  meet  to  perfection.  But  there  were  those  who 
held,  that  constant  striving  to  feed  and  clothe  her  children,  and 
pay  her  way,  without  letting  the  world  into  the  secret  of  her 
straitened  means,  had  paled  the  cheek  and  undermined  the  health 
of  the  once  blooming  Hester.  Certain  it  is  that  she  had  so 
strangely  altered  since  her  marriage,  that  her  own  cousin,  Mar- 
garet Gower,  when  she  came  with  her  husband  and  childx«Q  to 
settle  at  Hopedale,  could  scarcely  recognise  her.  Yet  Croker 
loved— K)r  fancied  he  loved — his  wife,  and  often  told  his  fellow* 
workmen  that  he  was  ^Uucky  "  in  having  won  iier*    The  land*> 
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lord  of  '*  Tbe  Bengal  Tiger  "  was  oflten  compelled  to  listen  to  a 
list^f  Hester's  virtues,  as,  in  the  long  summer  evenings,  be  sat 
with  his  best  customer  on  tbe  bencb  before  bis  door,  Perbaps 
Erank  had  a  notion  that  to  praise  bis  wife  would  make  some 
imencb  for  starving  her. 

Yes,  starving;  for  it  was  simply  impossible  for  Hester  to 
iroTide  for  her  children  and  feed  herself  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Even  tbe  ^gs  which  were  laid  by  tbe  children's  poultry 
were  sent  to  tbe  market,  in  order  that  he — the  selfish  father — 
B^ht  have  a  decent  joint  for  his  Sunday's  dinner ! 

"Tour  boys  are  fine  fellows,"  remarked  Margaret  Gawer, 
«iie  evening,  as  in  returning  with  her  husband  from  a  cottage 
Khle^reading,  she  paused  at  the  door  of  tbe  inn  to  exchange 
fvilities  with  Croker  5  **  but  to  my  mind,  they  look  very  thin 
ad  careworn.     Is  that  your  fault  ?  " 

"Not  likely,"  said  Frank;  "but  they  both  take  after  their 
aother.     She's  thin  enough,  ain^t  she? *' 

"Yes ;  she  don't  get  enough  to  eat,"  said  Margaret  bluntly. 
f  ■Tou  just  spend  your  evenings  at  home,  instead  of  letting  your- 
tlf  be  eat  up  by  Bengal  tigers,  and  you  '11  soon  see  a  change  in 
J^xar  family." 

"I  can't  spend  my  evenings  at  home,*'  said  Frank.  "I'm 
too  sociable." 

** Better  say,  at  once,  too  sfelfish,^*  cried  Mrs.  Gower,  who, 

^hea  she  once  began,  "spoke  her  mind*'  without  fear  of  con- 

•Qqaences.     "  If  you  felt  any  interest  in  helping  your  wife  and 

^^hililren,  you  would  soon  be  able  to  spend  your  evenings  with 

^^^em  without  hankering  after  public-houses    and    pot-corn  pa-. 

Prank  laughed,  and  said  it  was  well  they  were  not  within 
**^aring  of  tbe  landlord.  Then  turning  to  Gower,  he  inquired 
*^^  he  spent  bis  evenings. 

•*  At  home,"  replied  Margaret's  husband,  who  had  hitherto 
'^n  aetijQg  the  part  of  an  amused  yet  anxious  listener ;  and  if 
^H  will  come  to  our  cottage,  you  shall  have  a  specimen  of  my 
^ay  of  enjoying  myself." 

Frank  rose  and  followed  hira>  not  altogether  from  curiosity. 
^is  conscience  had  been  awakened  by  Margaret*s  home-thrust, 
^d  he  was  seriously  beginning  to  suspect  that  be  was  a  fool, 
-^he  Growers  bad  been  living  in  tbe  village  for  several  months, 
y^  this  was  his  first  visit  to  their  home.  They  were  not  of  bis 
•tamp,  f(dr  they  were  religious  people^  and  hitherto  he  bad  care- 
^^y  avoided  them. 
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•*  Which  house  is  yours?"  he  inquired,  as,  after  passing  th 
churchyard,  they  drew  near  two  small  brown  houses,  with  trin 
gardens  in  front  and  rear.     **  Is  it  that  one  with  the  Tine?" 

His  n^w  friends  smiled  as  they  replied  in  the  affirmative,  folf 
it  pleased  them  to  exhibit  their  home  in  its  summer  beauty. 
And  truly  it  was  a  cottage  which  spoke  well  for  its  owners. 
The  little  garden  was  in  itself  a  study,  with  its  two  bee-hitrtt 
and  its  arbour,  its  fruit-trees  and  its  flowers,  its  trim  walks  anj 
its  long  potato  plot ;  and  as  for  the  house,  there  Was  scarcely  | 
such  another  in  the  parish. 

"Do  you  like  these  two  front  windows?"  inquired  Willianu 
*•  I  made  them  myself." 

They  were  only  small-paned  casements,  but  tbey  were  * 
exactly  suited  to  their  position,  and  so  luxuriantly  curtainrf 
by  delicate  rose-trees,  that  Gower  thought  much  of  them. 

"  I  manage  to  get'  through  a  lot  of  this  sort  of  work,  moni* 
ings,"  said  the  host,  as  they  crossed  the  threshold. 

"  What  time,  then,  do  you  get  up?**  asked  Croker:  **Inei« 
Wake." 

<<  Well,  half-past  four  is  about  my  time  in  summer,  and  tli0 
boys  come  down  when  I  do ;  but  the  girls  and  their  mothef 
sleep  an  hour  longer,"  said  William. 

**  Why  my  wife  gets  up  first,"  said  Croker,  smiling. 

"  And  goes  to  bed  last,  I  *11  answer  for  it,"  interrupted  Mir* 
garet,  who  was  now  preparing  supper.  "I'll  tell  you  what  it 
is,  Mr.  Croker :  if  you  go  xm  as  you  Ve  begun,  my  poor  cousin  U 
be  in  her  grave  by  this  time  twelve  months.  It 's  of  no  use  ta 
mince  the  matter ;  she 's  working  herself  to  death.* 

"  Well,  she  wUl  do  it,"  said  Croker,  angrily.  "  I  often  teB 
htt  not  to  work  so  hard.'* 

"And  what  does  she  say  to  that?"  inquired  Margaret. 

"  She  says  the  children  and  the  house  must  be  cared  for.** 

"  And  so  they  must  5  and  you  ought  to  help  her  to  do  it.* 

"  I  earn  all  the  money,"  said  Croker :  "  what  more  can  I  do? 

"  Why,  you  can  cheer  her  with  your  company ;  and  you  c»* 
help  her  to  train  your  children  well ;  and  you  can  trim  up  yoflf 
house  instead  of  boosing  at  the  '  Tiger  *  every  evening." 

"  You  speak  very  plainly,"  said  Ci*oker. 

"  I  must,"  said  Margaret.  "  I  have  tried  you  With  smooA 
words  at  your  own  house  several  times.  Won^t  you  have  any 
supper?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Franks  "I  never  eat  when  I'**, 
angered.     Good  even  to  you." 
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'  Be  tnmed  away  as  he  spoke,  and  left  the  cottage. 

''Shall  I  go  after  him  ?"  said  Margaret  to  her  husband. 

"Ko^  he  will  do  much  better  alone,"  said  William.  ''  Ton 
bye  conyinced  him  that  he  is  wrong,  but  he  won't  acknowledge 
1    JPoor  felloWy  jou  hit  him  hard  I  *' 

.  **  Never  mind,  if  it  does  him  good,"  said  Margaret.     **  It  takes 
iMber  ft  loud  peal  of  thunder  to  waken  some  folks." 
•  B  was  late  that  night  when  Frank  Croker  reached  his  home ; 
M  Heater  was  half  asleep  when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  latch 
■d  softlj  entered. 

iniat  change  had  come  over  him,  that  he  passed  an  arm 
pMmd  her  waist  and  kissed  her  forehead  ?  Had  he,  at  last,  be- 
to  understand  ? 

was  even  sa  Prank  Croker  was  an  altered  man.  Two 
have  passed  since  that  eventful  night,  and  he  still  perse- 
in  spending  his  evenings  at  home.     And  though  he  gives, 

je^  no  evidence  of  that  change  of  heart  without  which  there 
■iibe  no  hope  for  eternity,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
WMDstant  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  and  the  daily 
uHbreading  which  Hester  has  persuaded  him  to  begin,  will 
Qfik  means  of  his  conversion  to  God. 


LEAVES  FROM  AN  ABSTAINER'S  NOTE  BOOK. 

A  Bad  Example. — ^The  Rev.  Mr.  Tate  held  a  vicarage  in  the  dio- 
BB^  and  was  prebendary  in  the  Cathedral  of  Exeter,  their  united  iDComes 
Uding  him  about  £1250  a-year.  After  enjoying  the  income  for  about 
t  years,  he  has  been  made  a  bankrupt,  with  debts  to  the  extent  of 
I6»000.  Among  the  items,  £300  is  set  down  for  wine,  and  £iO  for 
fitfly  quarts,  and  half-gallons  of  "  half-and-half*'  at  a  public  house. 
A  Word  to  Parents.-^ A  young  lady  was  lately  reckless  enough  to 
acb  over  the  table-rock  which  overhangs  the  roaring  falls  of  Niagara,  that 
e  might  pluck  some  flowers  which  grew  upon  its  edge,  but  as  she 
wped  she  lost  her  balance,  and,  dreadful  thought  1  wasj^dashed  from 
It  awful  height  to  the  abyss  below.  We  almost  think  we  hear  her  wild 
ath  shriek  and  feel  her  giddy  whirl.  By  and  by,  a  father  comes  to  the 
ot,  to  gate  on  that  scene  of  unrivalled  sublimity.  The  flowers  attract 
Bnotkeof  his  little  child,  and  she  too  steps  forward.  But,  quick  as 
Might,  the  paternal  hand  drags  her  back,  while  with  all  the  eloquence 
a  ftither's  voice,  he  tells  the  ^ital  story.  Fathers  and  mothers  I  thou. 
ads  of  little  ones  have  gone  down  a  more  awful  gulf.  Will  you  sport 
.its  brmk  as  if  danger  there  were  not?  Or  will  the  hand  that  drags 
ck  firom  temporal  death  furnish  the  means  of  more  dreadful  ruin? — 
10.  W*  IleitL 
WoMM.  FOB  Christians. — If  anybody  wishes  to  be  an  apostk  to  the 
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Gentiles,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  a  missionary  toth«  heHtbeoy  he  need  not 
wait  to  iwrn  half-a-dozen  languages,  lor  spend  a  fortune  at  a  toWegs^or 
purchase  an  ouifit,  or  cross  one  or  two  oceans,  or  run  the  risk  of  b^ing 
eaten  by  savages.  He  has  only  to  walk  a  couple  oif  miles  in  any  direc-. 
tion  in  this  great  metropolis,  ot^  if  that  be  too  much,  go  to  ihenearett 
mews  or  back  lane,  and  he  will  find  plenty  of  stray  ^heep'^om  oa 
pastor  eter  sought  oul,  with  whose  hearts  i.o  man  of  God  ever^som* 
muned,  who  have  indeed  heard  of  the  Clrafch,  and  bsvie  teeo  baptieed,; 
nay,  married  (?)  and  churdied  in  its  fabrics^  bel  who  know  about  as 
mueb  of  i|s  Caiih  as  if  they  were  the  intended  abjecta  of  ibe  prqjeoied 
mission  to  Central  Africa. — Times,  July  10, 1860. 

GoLD£N  WaiLDs.-*> Youth  should  indulge  no  viees^  for  :?ice  '\$  the 
disease  of  the  soul ;  youth  shouJd  love  instruction,  because  an  uneducate$|, 
man  is  no  better  than  a  monkey.  He  who  acq^uires  most  knowledfB 
rises  nearest  to  his  Maker,  from  whom  his  soul  springs.  Ih&trudicii 
should  be  grounded  on  solid  moral  education,  and  on  thi^  the  sOdrf- 
edifice  should  rest.  Do  you  care  for  honour?  Honour  can  -onW  li 
acqaired  by  rirtue  and  instruction ;  nations,  like  nidiTidiiala,  wliea  wflriT 
ate  tnsulteid  and  enslaved.  Bear  with  other  pebple*8  weaknesses;  aoW 
mk  to  no  fnauUa ;  love  instruction  ;  instruction  is  bread  and  indepead* 
eiKe;  it  availed  me  iu  foreign  lands  to  place  me  above  want. — Gev/trd 
Garibaldis 

Before  Rising  to  Speak. — Mr.  Pitt  was  nervous  before  risinelo 
speak  ;  hence,  perhaps,  his  recourse  to  stimulants.     A  surgeon,  emhisnt 
in  Brighton,  some  years  ago  told  me  that  when  he  was  a  shopboy  in 
London, 4ie  used  to  brmg  to  Mr.   Pitt  the  dose  of  laudanum  an4  n^ 
volatile  which  the  great  statesman  habitually  look  before  speakltig.    The    J 
laudanum  perhaps  hurt  his  constitution  more  than  the  port  vine,  ivlAch 
he  drank  by  the  bottle ;  the  wjne  might  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  phy*  j 
sical  spirits  lowered  by  the  laudanum.     Mr.  Foil  was  nervous  beRMn 
speaking ;  so  I  have  heard  was  Lord   Plunket.     A  distinguished  meqn^ 
ber  of  the  Wliig  party,  now  no  noore,  and  who  was  himself  one  «Qf  tkt 
most  sensitive  of  men,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  oratorsi,  told  iBd- 
that  once  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  crossed  over  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Canning,  on  some  question  of  public  business,  a  little  time  before  tbt' 
latter  delivered  one  of  his  most  remarkable  speeches;  and,  on  taking  ih/^ 
hand  Mr.  Canning  extended  to  him,  he  exclaimed,  f*  J  fear  you  areittr 
your  hand  is  so  cold  and  damp."    '*  Is  it  ?**  answered  Canning,  smiling)- 
**  so  much  the  better ;  that  shows  how  nervous  I  am ;  I  shall  speak  welli 
to.nigbt.'* — Sir  £.  B.  Lytton,  in  Hkckvoood's  Magazine  Ibr.ApriL 

The  Church  — At  a  public  meeting  in  Port  Glasgow,  the  Rer.  WmJ 
M^Lachlan,  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  stated  that  applia^ 
tion  for  church-membership  had  lately  hcen  made  to  him  by  a  pulbiioaoy 
and  while  they  did  not  refuse  oommuuion  because  of  his  being  aepiritN^ 
dealer,  yet  thry  desired  his  business  should  be  conducted  in  such -a  tnqp 
as  he  confessed  his  inability  to  do,  and  the  coasrquenee  wasitkey  parted^ 
The  reverend  gentleman  remarked,  that  it  all  churches  would  .d4  their 
duty  in  this  matter,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  80cieiy.*^League.jBurmti* 
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miili«  TsEtotALLER. — A  company  of  ohildreii  In  one  of  the 
'((MPMOOlidudcd  toloond  a  eityy  and  af  a  beginning,  eachlwj 
DOMpatrao  aasigiied  to  trim,  such  an  nvas  sopposed  necessai^  to 
\  tl«  inieffests  of  their  embryo  capital.  In  assigning  the  Turious 
ioMi  ba«  tittle  ieHow  was  toM  he  most  Iceep  an  hotel ;  to  this  he 
1^  bot  •n  being  pressed  finally  consented,  provided  he  might  be 
to  «ake  H  a  Temperance  house.  This  did  not  snit  his  comrades, 
Ifled  that  ft  was  ofxt  of  the  question  to  keep  a  public-house  with- 
Dg  liquoir;  but  oar  young  Teetotaller,  after  consnltingbis  mother 
ibfeet,  stin  insisted  on  the  objection  to  setting  rum,  and  being  a 
owrfte  among  bis  companions^  was  finally  allowed  (in  hnagina- 
carty  on  business  as  be  saw  fit.  This  may  seem  very  trifling, 
k  its  effect.  A  man  given  to  strong  drink  in  the  vicinity,  hearing 
•cussioo,  was  so  mttch  struck  by  the  seemingly  trifling  aflair,  that 
lotted  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  became  a  staundi  ad- 
f  Temperance,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  family  and  friends,  llie 
•of  this  trifling  occurrence  may  yet  be  felt  in  heaven. — American 
tfwjMi'uiJcg  joum^L 


VACT8  FOB  WOBXEBa 

8ab  FiotyaiES. — The  census  returns  (1851)  clearly  ahow  bow 
i  ororwhMikiing  a  pro^rtion  of  the  whole  deficiency  of  England 
able  lo  our  great  modem  towns,  since  it  $eema  that  out  of  tho 
nber  of  t,4S44,734  additional  sittings  reckoned  to  be  necessary, 
18,  or  80  per  tent.,  are  required  fbr  73  boroughs  or  parishes,  or 
r  60  of  the  most  recent,  while  the  especial  claim  of  London  is 
y  660,455,  or  more  than  one-half,  being  required  fbr  its  wants 
This  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  destitute  condition  of  our  great 
palation,  and  speaks  loudly  of  the  need  there  is  for  new  and 
!  plans  of  operation,  having  special  reference  to  towns.  The 
of Ibat  local  intenpat  which  leads  to  individual  baoevolence,  and 
sot  inadequacy  of  «ll  that  can  reafonably  be  expected  from  the 
ploy ers  of  industry^  appear  to  call  for  the  combined  exertions, 
Hn  the  whole  inhabitants  of  a  neighbourhood,  or  of  the  Christian 
at  large,  as  the  only  other  method  for  relieving  such  deplorable 
y.  In  the  moiety  of  London  occupied  by  the  Mission,  the  shops 
tbo  Lord*a-day  would  give  a  frontage  to  all  the  leading  thorough- 
London.  They  would  constitute  30  continuous  miles,  of  open 
ind  if  the  other  half  of  London  is  of  like  character,  which  it  may 
atfsume^  to  be,  it  extends  the  line  to  60  miles. — Annual  Report 
Ifjniofi. 

'  THB  Police  Know^ — It  is  a  foct  known  to  the  police,  and  no| 
^ioe  only*  bat  to  every  man  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  eb- 
he  jtatt  into  which  the  masses  are  falling,  that  there  never  was  a 
sa  the  temper  of  the  lower  orders  in  this  country  was  less  satis- 
taw  It  is  now.  There  are  whole  streets  within  an  easy  walk  of 
•there  are  miles  and  miles  of  lanes  and  alleys  on  either 
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side  of  London  bridge^  where  the  people  live  utterly  without  God  in  tb 

world — where  there  seems  to  be  no  knowledf^  of  the  difiinrenoe  betwee 

right  and  wrong — no  belief  whatever  in  a  future  state,  or  of  their  respoo 

sibility  to  any  other  authority  than  that  of  tlie  law,  if  it  can  catch  then. 

We  could  name  entire  quarters  in  which  it  seems  to  be  a  custqm  that  men 

and  women   should  live  in  promiscuous  concubinagei  where  the  meifr 

frightful  debauchery  goes  on  night  and  day  in  the  lowest  public-houset-^ 

where  the  very  shopkeepers  make  a  profession  of  Atheism)  and  enooofi|i 

their  poor  customers  to  do  the  same. — Quarterly  Review,  ..i 

A  Good  Worker. — During  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Smithard  hasbcn 

fully  employedi  both  winter  and  summer,  in  lecturing  in  all  the  coQiiliii^ 

of  England  and  portions  of  North  Wales,  not  in  connection  with,  aaf) 

particular  organisation,  but  going  wherever  the  openings  of  Provi^^aof 

manifested  themselves.    Mr.  Smithard*s  sympathies  for,  and  intinnlj^ 

knowledge  of,  the  working-classes,  as  a  visitor  to  their  homes,  togeAfd 

with  his  voice  and  style  of  speaking,  give  him  great  advantages  as  m 

open-air  speaker.     He  spoke  to  large  masses  of  people  every  fine  SaiM 

afternoon  on  ihe  Quay  side  at  Hull  for  upwards  of  four  years, and  dudiji 

three  summers  he  delivered  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  addresses  ii 

Liverpool,  the  expense  of  which  was  generously  borne  by  Mr.  Smith 

Harrison  and  Mr.  Joseph  Crossfield.     Mr.  Smithard  has  added  mudi 

to  the  attractiveness  of  his  in-door  meetings  by  his  abilities  as  a  vocaliiti 

He  is  not  a  cultivated  singer — to  this  he  makes  no  pretensioB-4Mli 

wisely  avoids  everything  in  music  but  the  plain  and  simple  knu  at 

vocalisation,  preferring  those  Temperance  songs,  which  have  t  good: 

chorus,  in  which  the  assembly  can  most  heartily  join ;  and  this  opeflC 

the  hearts  of  the  people  by  putting  them  in  a  good  mood  for  listeoiig  IK 

the  unpalatable  truths  of  teeiotalism.    Mr.  Smithard  usually  sings  fnf^ 

melodies  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  and  speaks  an  hour  smI: 

ni^hU'^Weekly  Record.  ■■  ' 

.1 

ANNALS  07  THE  BAND  07  HOPE  UNION. 

VORTH  OF  ENGLAND  AtJULlAXt. 
The  following  Circular  explains  itself: — 

"Bano  of' Hope  Vvioift 
"  June  ethy  1862. 

**  Dear  Sir, — An  extensive  correspondence  has  induced  the  Committor 
of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  and  the  friends  of  the  Band  of  Hope  More* 
roent  in  the  North  of  England,  to  resolve  upon  holding  a  series  ol 
Meetings  at  Bishop  Auckland,  Hurworth,  Richmond,  East  CdwtoBf 
Catterick,  Hackforth,  Reeth,  Middlesbro*,  &c.,  and  ^  Conference  v4 
Public  Meeting  in  the  Central  Hall,  Darlington,  on  Tuesday,  June24tli« 
1862. 

"The  Conference  will  be  held  in  the  morning  at  10.30,  and  in  A* 
afternoon  at  two  o'clock.  The  Conference  will  enter  freely  into  tW 
present  position,  modes  of  operation,  and  future  prospects  of  the  Band^ 
Hope  Movement  in  the  North  of  England,  and  the  desirableness  ^ 
forming  an  auxiliary  in  connection  with  the  Band  of  Hope  Union. 
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|PBrk>f  addressM  on  these  and  kindred  topics  will  be  delivered  by  the 

r.G.  W.  McCree,  W.  J.  Haynes,  Esq,  Mr.  S.  Shirley,  Mr.  W. 

>a,  Mr.  R.  B.  Starr,  Mr.  J.  Eaton,  Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck,  and  several 

resident  in  the  North. 

^Tbe  following  gentlemen  of  local  influence  have  promised  to  attend 

Nttingt  of  the  Conference: — Edward  Pease,  Esq.,  George  A.  Robin- 

Eeq.,  Joseph  Lingford,  Esq.,  John   Dodshon,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  T. 

^  M.A.y  Mr.  C.  Gascoigne,  Mr.  J.  L.  Reed,  Mr.  A.  F.  Robinson, 

Mr.  J.  Harrison,  Jun. 

^The  following  gentlemen   from   London  will  attend : — ^The  llev. 
^  McCree,  W.J.  Haynes,  Esq.,  Mr.  S.  Shirley,  Mr.  R  B.  Starr, 
\.h  Eaton,  Mr.  W.  Hobson,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck. 
(We  beg  to  cordially  invite  your  attendance  at  the  Conference  and 
Meeting.    Tea  will  be  provided. 

a  number  of  ladies  are  expected  to  be  present,  we  trust  that  any 

ted  in  the  Band  of  hope  movement  will  regard  herself  as 

to  attend.    To  all  such  persons  a  cordial  welcome  will  be  given. 

**  We  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

«  "GEOKGR  W.  McCREE, 

**M.  W.DUNN.'' 


we  great  pleasure  in  giving  the  following  brief  journal 
\  B.  Affleck's  labours  during  the  month : — 

'Sunday,  Mai/  25th,  I  assisted  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree  in  an 

ir  Service  at  Seven  Dials  in  tlie  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon 

a  religious  temperance  address  to  an  attentive  congregation  in 

Lane,  Westminster,  and  also  preached  in  the  evening  to  the  same 

ition  in  the  One  Tun  School-room.     Never  was  I  more  satisfied 

the  efforts  made  for  self-elevation  and  spiritual  improvement,  than  in 

ease  of  the  poor  people  in  this  district.     May  the  Lord  prosper  the 

of  their  hands. 
fSih,  Delivered  a  Band  of  Hope  address  at  six,  and  a  lecture  at  eight 
!k,  in  the  large  School-room,  Caledonian  Road.    The  meetings  were 
attended.    The  Rev.  E.  Davies  presided. 
9Ttk.  Attended   the   Band   of  Hope  Tea  Festival,  and  delivered  an 
at  the  public  meeting  in  Salem  Chapel,  Bow  Road.    The  Rev. 
L.  Adams,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Richardson  also  addressed  the  meeting. 
children  sung  and  recited  very  efficiently,  and  appear  to  be  under 
discipline. 
MA.  Attended  the  F^le  at  Bromley-by-Bow,  and  took  part  in  the 
ic  meeting.     I  also  delivered  an  address  the  same  evening  to  the 
of  Hope,  in  the  School-room,  Commercial  Street,  Whitechapel. 
80M.  Delivered  an  address  to  the  children  in   the  Ragged  School,  *at 
Clement  Danes. 
i  June  lit.  Delivered  an  address  to  the  scholars  and  teachers  in  the 

ith  School  at  Regent*s  Park. 
\   %iui.  Delivered  an  address  in  the  open  air,  Bow  Road,  Whitechapel, 
nd  afterwards  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  large  room,  George  Yard,  While- 
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chapel.    The  audience  was  large  and  enthusiastic^  aad  several  piedjgc 
were  taken. 

Zrd.  Delivered  an  address  to  the  Band  of  Hope,  in  the  Eolectie  Hail, 
Denmark  Street. 

4th,  Delivered  an  address  to  the  day  scholars  in  the  British  School, 
Lambeth,  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  delivered  a  tempeitiiM 
nocture  in  the  Mechanics'  Hali,  Mercer  street,  ShsdvintU.  This  wis-tli^ 
largest  meeting  that  has  been  held  for  a  long  time  in-  the  same  Hall,  sril 
11  pledges  were  taken.  As  I  left  the  room,  a  womsm  followed  metotlli 
doorway  and  said,  *'  Sir,  my  husband  and  I  heard  you  when  you  itM 
here  before,  and  we  have  not  tasted  drink  since,  and  to-night  we  lisfi 
signed  the  pledge."  She  wept  tears  of  joy  over  their  joint-re8olutioa,arf 
prayed  God  to  help  them. 

5th,  Delivered  an  address  to  the  boys,  and  another  to  the  girh,  in  tllj 
One  Tun  Ragged  Schools,  and  sung  to  them  some  melodies.  In  thi 
evening  I  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Somers  Towa.  '^ 

6th,  Delivered  an  address  to  the  scholars  in  the  British  School,  CSM 
berwell.  This  school  is  under  the  management  of  onr  energetic  fnedi 
Mr.  J.  Eaton,  and  is  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  stameh 
teetotal  school  master. 

lOM.  Attended  and  delivered  an  address  at  the  Hurworth  Gala.  Oir  | 
valued  friend  Mr.  S.  Shirley,  and  several  other  eminent  advocatis,  de^  ^ 
livered  practical  and  impressive  addresses.  G.  A.  Robinson,  Esq.  preHdeib  ' 
This  was  considered  the  best  meeting  ever  held  at  Hurworth. 

\Uh.  Again  attended  a  meeting  at  Hurworth,  which  was  hdd  in  tlMff 
large  and  beautiful  marquee.    The  weather  being  very  wet  militatrt 
against  the  attendance,  yet  a  goodly  number  attended,  and  listened  wit| 
interest  to  Mr.  Shirley's  address.    I  sung  several  melodies  at  this  meetiil^ 
and  left  the  speaking,  as  I  was  desired,  to  Mr.  Shirley.    I  may  ssy  m 
heart  was  cheered  at  these  two  meetings  by  the  presence  of  old  and  kiif  j 
friends,  who  on  both  evenings  presented  me,  through  G.  A.  RobiiM%  j 
Esq.,  with  a  handsome  testimonial  of  esteem  for  my  services  amoagit' 
them.     On  the  Tuesday  night,  a  well-bound  volume  of  Webster* s  EHg^ 
Dictionary  was  presented,  in  behalf  of  the  young  men  connected  witk 
the  Temperance  Society.    And  on  the  Wednesday  evening,  a  magnificent 
copy  of  Mrs,  Hemans  Poetical  Works  was  given  me,  in  behalf  of  ibi 
ladies  connected  with  the  Temperance  Society,  in  consideration  of  ardoool. 
ministerial  labours  and  success  in  that  district.     Mr.  Shirley's  visit,  sad 
impressive  speeches,  will  be  remembered  here  for  years  to  come.    G.  A; 
Robinson,  Esq.,  again  presided. 

12M,  13M,  14M,  and  \5th.  Were  spent  in  the  beautiful  Dale  of  S«al*> 

16M.  Visited  Bishop  Auckland,  where  I  laboured  more  than  fouryeflff 
as  missionary.  Took  part  in  the  public  meeting,  which  was  addressodhjr 
the  chairman,  (E.  Pearse,  Esq.,)  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree,  S.  Shirley,  G.i» 
Robinson,  Esq.,  £.  Hopper,  and  G.  Charlton. 

nth.  Delivered  an  address  to  my  own  old  and  respected  Band  ^ 
Hope  children,  in  the  British  School-room,  Bishop  Aucklandi 

18M.  Attended  the  festival  at  Catterick^  which  was  addressed  at  U^ 
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jpaUic  netting,  by  G.  A.  Robinson,  Esq.  (cliairman),  Re«s.  T.  Holme, 
HA.,  6.  W.  Mc€ree,  W.  Beli,  and  myself. 

,4.:f  9M.  Deliveied  an  address  to  a  united  Band  of  Hope  gathering,  in  the 
linn  Hall,  Richroond. 

p  JMAb  Delii^eced  an  address  to  upwards  of  2000  children,  belonging  to 
Itrvarioua  day  and  sabbath  schools,  in  the  Cricket  field,  Middlesbro*. 
piooeasion  was  the  most  imposing  and  pleasing  that  I  ever  saw. 
rich  siUi  flags  and  banners  waved  and  fluttered  in  the  breeze.  The 
iildreu  were  clean,  well  dressed,  cheerful,  and  well  behaved.  Unspeak- 
credit  is  du«  to  Messfs.  Skilbeck,  Bell,  Taylor,  and  others,  for  the 
efficient  management  of  this  great  gathering.  About  1000  teachers 
Its,  and  friends,  (and  other  children  not  belonging  to  any  schools,) 
attended,  and  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  joint  addresses  of  myself 
Mr.  McCree.     May  the  Lord  preserve  those  dear  children  ! 

the  month  Mr.  G.  Bli^by  has  attended  and  addressed  the  fol- 

Bands  of  Hope  : — Bloomsbury  Refuge,  twice ;  Denmark  street, 

times;    St.   Clement  Danes,  Portugal  street;    Little    Denmark 

i;  Kensal   New  Town ;  Surrey  Chapel ;   Kentish  Town ;    United 

list  Free  Church,  King  street.  Long  Acre ;  Little  Wild  street ; 

of  Temperance ;  Juvenile  Collectors'  Meeting ;    Stepney  Meeting ; 

»1  road  Wesleyan  School ;  Croydon ;  and  Plough  yard,  Carey 

Fooz.  Road,  Islington. — ^The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Band  of  Hope  was  held  on  May  26th.  The  Rev.  William 
laok  the  chair.  The  Secretary  read  a  report,  which  stated  that 
the  past  year  the  membership  had  nearly  doubled,  the  present 
being  148;  that  the  society  was  supported  by  the  superintendent 
Sunday  School,  with  twenty  of  his  teachers  ;  and  that  the  nucleus 
tamperance  library  had  been  formed.  The  Rev.  W.  Hirst  expressed 
ivm  and  growing  conviction  that  the  Band  of  Hope  movement  was 
important  and  useful  one.  The  Rev.  J.  U.  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
Congregational  Home  Mission,  followed,  and  said,  illustrating  his 
ments  with  striking  incidents,  one  only  we  have  space  for  :—<<  An 
,te  and  apparently  hopeless  drunkard,  who  had  been  given  over 
Bostofhis  ftiends,  was  once  brought  to  him.  'My  friend,'  said 
Wilson  to  him,.  *'  you  want  two  things — first,  a  new  heart ;  then,  a 
stomach."  The  idea  struck  the  drunkard,  and  he  attentively  listened 
Ifae  esdiortation  which  followed.  From  that  hour  he  abstained,  and 
:dtimately  became  an  active  member  of  a  Christian  Church/'  Mr.  G.  C. 
Oimpbeli  then  addressed  the  meeting,  after  which  a  temperance  melody 
,1lliSQDg*  Mr.  Smithies,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  said  that  he  had 
lipsd  to  have  been  able  to  have  brought  with  him  Kabidonnocker — we 
lips  the  spelling  is  right — of  the  tribe  of  Chocktaws  of  North  America, 
vlio  had  embraced  both  religion  and  teetotalism.  He  had  foiled,  how- 
c«ir,  but  had  much  happiness  in  being  able  to  secure  the  presence  of 
|ir,.Thomas  Whittaker,  of  Scarborough.  Mr.  Whittaker,  in  addressing 
^  meeting,  felt  himself  greatly  complimented  by  being  thought  a  good 
nbstitote  for  a  wild  North  American  Indian.     Indeed,  he  proved  him- 
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selfto  be  so,  by  delivering  one  of  the  most  genial,  humorous,  and 
impressive  speeches,  we  have  ever  heard  addressed  to  children.  ' 
choir  of  the  Band  of  Hope  was  present,  and  enlivened  the  meeting  « 
several  temperance  melodies,  which  were  well  sung,  and  deserve 
applauded.  During  the  evening  a  presentation  was  made  to  Mr.  Pari 
the  conductor  of  ihe  movement,  by  the  children,  of  a  handsome  a 
valuable  dressing-case.  A  letter,  which  accompanied  the  present,  f 
read,  and  stated  the  cause  of  the  presentation  to  be  the  children's  appi 
ciation  of  his  endeavours  to  benefit  and  advance  them. 

Haverstock  Hill. — The  second   anniversary  meeting  of  the  Have 

stock  Band  of  Hope  was  held  at  Haverstock  School-room,  on  Wednesdi 

evening.  May  28th.    The  members  in  this  Band  of  Hope  number  14 

boys,  and  145  girls, — total  291,  shewing  an  increase  of  121  since  the  la 

anniversary.    The   proceedings   uere  opened  by  a  hymn  sung  by  tli 

children,  and  prayer  offered  by  the  Rev.tjohn  Nunn,  who  occupied  tli 

chair.     Mr.  Smithies,  Editor  of  The  Band  of  Hope  Review,  &c.,  thl 

gave  a  spirited  address,  followed  by  Private  Wells,  3rd  Regiment  of  flj 

Buffs,  recently  returned  from  China,  who  related  how  he  had  been  COM 

fronted  by  a  little  Band  of  Hope  boy  in   Dover,  who  said  ta  Um, 

**  Soldier,  will  you  come  to  our  meeting  to-night  ?" — how  out  of  curiosia 

he  accompanied  the  child,  signed  the  pledge,  and  subsequently  attendw 

a  place  of  worship,  and  had  since  become  '  a  soldier  of  the  Lord  Jesus; 

After  relating  some  of  his  experience  in  China,  &c.,   he  was  biiifl} 

applauded,  the  scarlet  uniform  addmE^  lo  the  enthusiasm  6f  the  y 

people.     The  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Band  of  H 

Union,  next  addressed  the  meeting,  and  in  a  deeply  interesting  s 

related  some  heart-stirring  facts  that  had  come  under  his  notice  inti 

district  of  St.  Gileses,  where  he  had  long  laboured  as  pastor.    Mr.  Llewi  ^ 

D.  Bevan,  of  New  College,  then  in  an  eloquent  address,  invited  sab 

school  teachers  especially   to  give  the  cause  their  consideration.    TH 

last  speaker,  Geo.  Mudie,  Esq.,  besought  parents  and  others  to  give  theh 

influence,  and  invited  adults  present  to  sign  the  pledge.     Mr.  Burnetii 

who  has  long  laboured  in  the  neighbourhood  as  City  Missionary,  then 

stepped  forward  and  gave  in  his  name.     His  example  as  an  abstainer  will 

no  doubt  still  more  increase  his  influence  and  usefulness.     In  the  course 

of  the  evening  pieces  were  recited  by  the  boys,  and  the  children  sangfl 

intervals.     Rewards  were  distributed  by  the  superintendent,  who  had 

previously  presented  each  member  of  the  Band  of  Hope  with  a  small 

bouquet  of  flowers.    The  proceedings  terminated  at  a  late  hour,  and  the 

room,  which  was  tastefully  decorated,  was  crowded  to  excess. 

Renilworth  Band  of  HoPE.-^Weare  glad  to  find  that  the  work  is 
going  on  so  well  at  Kenilworth.  The  number  of  members  is  376,  all  o( 
vifhom  are  regularly  visited.  Interesting  lectures  on  various  subjects  have 
been  given,  and  special  efforts  made  to  retain  the  elder  members.  Friends 
in  other  parts  will  learn  what  can  be  done,  even  in  a  comparatively  small 
town,  when  we  say  that  over  £24.  has  been  collected  as  subscriptioMM 
We  always  find  that  where  there  is  plenty  of  work  going  on,  there  iil 
plenty  of  money  to  be  had.  This  is  the  case  at  Kenilworth.  As  manj; 
as  7,648  periodicals  have  been  sold  or  given  away  duriny  the  year.  Our 
friends  have  also  a  good  library, — a  means  of  great  usefulness.  We 
heartily  congratulate  our  friends  on  the  progress  made,  and  wish  them  iff 
the  future  large  success. 


J.  Bale,  Printer.  78,  Great  Titchtieid-Btreet,  Marj'Iebooe. 
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TEHPERAKCE  BLOSSOMS  AND  BIBLE  FRUITS. 

By  the  Rev.  O.  W.  McCREE. 

Kd  7011,  reader,  ever  see  the  Bishop — the  Good  Bishop— of 
Norwich  ?     I  mean  Bishop  Stanley.     Often  have  I  seen  him 
viIkiDg  through  mud  and  filth  to  visit  some  obscure  school,  or 
to  praj  with  some  poor  person  who  felt  death  to  be  very  nigh. 
Ah!  he  was  a  bishop  of  the  right  sort — of  the  Pauline  kind. 
•Emt  a  bishop,**  wrote  Paul,  **  must  be  blameless,  as  the  steward 
tf  God,  not  self-willed,  not  soon  angry,  not  given  to  wine,  no 
ririker,  not  given  to  filthy  lucre ;  but  a  lover  of  hospitality,  a 
;  jtmoigood  men,  sober,  just,  holy,  temperate,  holding  fast  the 
iUifiil  word  as  he  had  been  taught."    Imagine  you  see  the 
find  Bishop,  a  slight,  active,  resolute  man,  with  white  hair,  a 
^  eye,  an  intellectual  brow,  a  pale,  thoughtful,  devout  face, 
m%  clear  voice,  speaking  on  the  relation  between  the  tempe« 
iif  pledge  and  the  Holy  Bible.     '*  I  shall  never  forget,**  said 
M  'yisiting  the  cottage  of  a  man  who  had  been  all  his  life  a 
and  which  was  the  abode  of  misery  and  wretchedness, 
became  a  teetotaller,  and  in  six  months  afterwards  I  found 
ibtbode  the  scene  of  comfort  and  domestic  happiness.     This 
in,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  placing  his  hand  on  a  great  family 
Sde,  said,  *  This  is  the  first  thing  I  purchased  with  the  money 
'Wod  by  giving  up  drunkenness ;  it  was  an  alien  to  my  house 
Ubre^  bat  it  has  been  my  daily  comfort  and  companion  ever 
iBee.'  **    This  fact,  and  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  the 
Good  Bishop  as  he  told  it,  deeply  impressed  the  large  audience 
flwn  assembled. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  many  similar  facts.  During 
Kme  visits  made  to  some  wi^etched  homes  I  found  my  way  into  the 
Konn  of  a  man  whose  first  name  was  Jim.  He  was  a  notorious 
WW.  He  had  been  a  dozen  times  in  prison.  He  had  fought 
tt  a  naval  battle,  lived  with  gipsies,  sung  ballads  at  fairs,  ex- 
Uated  as  a  boxer,  travelled  as  a  tinker,  associated  with  smug^ 
Ars,  and  done  many  other  things  of  a  disreputable  character. 
Al  I  went  up  the  stairs,  two  of  his  companions  said — 
"Is  he  coming  here  ?" 

*•  Aye,**  said  Jim,  "  he  w  coming  here.  Well,  let  him  come, 
(Bd  when  he  has  had  his  say,  I  *11  pitch  him'  down  stairs,  and 
la«ak  his  neck.'* 
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I  went  in,  sat  down,  told  them  the  storj  of  salyatioD,  and 
having  presented  each  of  them  with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Anxious  Inquirer,  left  them  in  peace.  Jim  signed 
the  pledge,  and  became  an  attentive  hearer  of  the  gospeL  During 
some  popular  commotions  I  felt  troubled  about  him.  Knowing 
his  very  excitable  temperament  I  went  to  his  house,  and  found 
him  reading  the  Bible  to  his  wife.  Jim  did  not  get  into  a  row 
that  day. 

When  visiting  a  sick  woman  I  met  with  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  tendency  of  total  abstinence  to  promote  respect 
for  the  Holy  Bible.     I  said — 

^'  Your  husband  has  been  a  drunkard,  I  believe  ?"  •• 

"  He  was  so.  Sir,  for  many  years." 

**  Did  he  go  to  a  place  of  worship  then  ?" 

*'  No— oh  I  no.     I  will  tell  you  what  he  has  done.     He  is 
farrier,  you  know.     Well,  I  have  known  him  tear  a  leaf  out  clj 
the  Bible,  wrap  a  horse-ball  in  it,  and  then  put  it  down  tte; 
animal's  throat." 

'^  He  is  now  a  total  abstainer  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  she,  "  and  he  has  bought  me  a  new  BiUiei*?r 
This  husband  and  wife  are  often  attendants  at  a  chapel.  j| 

A  still  more  interesting  example  of  the  religious  tendenciflK 
of  "  the  pledge  "  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge.  A  shoemakei;]^ 
his  wife  and  his  children,  may  be  seen  on  the  Sabbath  wendii^ ' 
their  way  to  hear  the  everlasting  gospel.  Some  years  sinof^ 
that  husband  was  a  drunkard,  that  wife  sold  lucifer  matches  in^r 
the  street,  and  that  family  were,  on  the  verge  of  starvatiQO«^.:r 
They  all  signed  the  temperance  pledge,  and  by  a  life  of  industr^r' 
are  now  the  inmates  of  a  large  and  comfortable  house.  Tb^  - 
wife,  Mrs.  S.,  came  to  me,  and  said — 

"  Mr.  McCree,  next  Monday  is  my  husband's  teetotal  birth- 
day, and  I  want  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  Family  Bible." 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  I  replied. 

Yes,  Sir,  and  I  want  you  to  buy  it  for  me,  and  I  will  pfty  r 
you  the  money." 

"  Very  well — ^how  much  shall  I  spend  ?" 

^^  I  want  a  good  one  for  him,,  you  know;  it  must  be  large, 
have  gilt  edges,  bound  with  brass,  and  have  a  nice  clasp." 

"  It  will  be  a  dear  one,"  I  said.     She  su^iled,  and  replied-—    . 

"  I  don't  care — how  much  ?" 

"  It  will  cost  a  guinea  at  lea,st,:"  was,  my  answer. 

" 111  give  thai,"  was  the  ready  response* 

I  went  to  the  Bible  warehouse,  and  bought  ^*«  be^utjf^  for. 
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twenty-five  ahillings,  which  I  took  home  to  Mrs.  S.  She  told 
aa  to  present  it  in  her  name  to  her  husband.  He  was  called 
fato  the  room,  and  in  a  few  kind  and  solemn  words  I  presented 
die  naexpected  gift.  Good  man !  how  he  trembled  with  emo- 
tion, and  having  thanked  his  wife,  whom  he  called  ^'  My  dear," 
k  ^aadled  the  precious  book,  and  exclaimed,  "  /  often  wished 
k  a  FamUff  BibUr 
Ad  esteemed  friend  of  mine  tells  me  of  ax^  experiment  which 
k»  made  with  some  success,  and  which  certainly  proves  that 
ce  reformers  are  not  opposed  to  the  Bible.  A  number 
roQgh  men  determined  to  forsake  the  public-house.  They 
80,  and  opened  a  temperance  hall.  At  this  penod — I  mean 
they  left  the  public  house — they  were  irreligious,  and  I 
not  say  had  no  esteem  for  the  scriptures.  My  friend  told 
that  it  would  afford  him  pleasure  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
hall  every  Sabbath  evening.  They  placed  it  at  his  dis- 
and  promised  to  find  him  gas,  fuel,  and  cleaning,  and — 
■le  themselves.  They  did  so,  and  found  the  gospel  a  "  joy- 
Mnd."  They  have  now  authorized  him  to  purchase  a 
of  Bibles  for  their  use,  and  by  the  time  this  is  in  the 
■4 if  the  reader  he  will  have  done  so. 
i  another  temperance  hall  a  congregation  is  assembled  twice 
by  one  known  as  a  public  advocate  of  our  principles, 
service  is  attended  by  large  numbers  of  the  poor,  and  a 
ble  number  of  total  abstainers.  Nearly  all  who  attend 
Bibles,  and  exhibit  great  interest  in  the  christian  discourses 
to  them.  I  am  told  that  this  congregation  contains 
who  pay  large  sums  for  beautiful  copies  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  Family  Bibles  especially  are  bought  by  them. 
I  need  not  write  more.  The  facts  related  are  worthy  of  con- 
•tion  by  christian  men  who  are  not  members  of  the  total 
ence  society.  They  should  remember  that  their  adoption 
our  principles  would  greatly  promote  the  spread  of  sobriety, 
multiply  the  number  of  those  who,  like  a  working  man  at 
ork,  can  exclaim :  Iwcls  a  drunkard  and  an  infidel;  but  now 
Ml  a  teetotaller  and  a  believer  in  Christ, 


THE  GLASS  DECANTEB. 

*There  is  one  thing  we  have  not  got,"  said  a  newly-married  wife, 
*ipiog  down  the  shelf  of  her  small,  snug  closet,  which  seemed  pretty 
iril  stocked  with  necessaries  and  comforts. 

^  What  is  it,  Fanny  ?"  asked  James,  her  hu8band.r 

"A  decanter.    We  have  nothing  to  put  hquor  in.    We  most  have>  I 
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think,  a  decanter/' — A  decanter  was  moi^  of  a  <*  inust  have'*  then  tb«i 
now;  and  James  drew  some  change  from  his  pocket,  which,  on  counting 
over,  was  not  enough  for  the  purchase. 

**  I  would  buy  a  good  one,"  said  Fanny,  "  while  I  was  about  it;  not' 
thin  glass  that  will  break  easily.  A  handsome  cut-glass  one  will  be; 
cheaper  in  the  end." 

James  thought  he  should  finish  a  piece  of  work  by  noon,  the  wages  of  ^ 
which  would  not  only  buy  the  decanter,  but  611  it  also ;  and  hp  went  out' 
to  his  work.  It  was  a  neat  new  two-story  house  this  young  couple 
lived  in,  built  by  James  himself  in  ^'  odd  moments,"  be  said ;  for  James'i  < 
joinery  was  in  good  demand,  and  he  was  rarely  out  of  employment  > 
There  was  a  patch  of  ground  round  it^  with  vegetables  enough  for  suopDieftj 
eating,  and  a  few  for  harvest.  They  were  a  well  brought  up,  industriouiji] 
happy  couple,  with  half  a  pew  at  church,  and  sometimes  a  seat  atth^ 
prayer  meeting,  useful  and  promising,  with  good  prospects  before  them. 

A  few  nights  after,  when  James  came  home,  he  drew  out  from 
jacket  the  best-looking  decanter  to  be  found  at  Hobbs*,  he  said,  and  be 
it  up  betwixt  Fanny  and  the  candle.     It  was  filled.    "  Let  *s  try  it," 
James.    ^<  Hobbs  said  it   was  the  very  best.     Hand  me  a  trntoMo/' 
Fanny."  -^ 

**  Oh,  no,  James,"  replied  his  wife,  "  it  is  not  for  us ;  it  is  for  compaiiy  i 
or  sickness.    Let  us  save  it."  '  :.;ij 

**  You  have  had  a  large  washing ;  a  little  will  do  you  good,  and  U 
should  not  object  to  tasting;"  so  he  put  two  or  three  spoonfuls  oftWH 
best  sugar  into  a  tumbler,  poured  out  a  suitable  quantity  of  Holland  g|%  ] 
and  added  some  hot  water  from  the  singing  tea>kettle.  *'  £xcelkfllL 
toddy,"  said  James,  stirring  and  offering  it  to  his  wife. 

"  No,  James,  you  drink   first,"  answered  she,  "  I  like  the  leaving^ 

best;"  and  Fanny  folded  her  clothes,  while  James  sipped  the  smoking^ 

beverage.    *<  It  seems  to  me  you  have  not  left  much,"  said  Fanny,  smilingj? 

and  taking  her  turn  at  the  tumbler^  ^*  but  it  is  as  much  as  I  want;**  wnSk 

she  leisurely  finished  the  remainder.  ^  \ 

This  was  the  first  glass  of  toddy  from  the  new  decanter;  and  as  Jame^ 

and  Fanny  sat  there  by  their  warm  hearth,  in  pleasing  chit-chat,  they  did 

not  see  the  coil  of  a  serpent  in  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler.     Perhaps  » 

microscope  was  needed  to  discern  it,  but  it  was  there.  ^ 

By-and-by  a  baby  was  born  in  the  house,    Happy  father  aiid  mother^ 

with  their  plump  little  one,  who  filled  their  hearts  with  a  new  joy.    Fann^ 

was  happy;  only  as  the  months  went  by,  once  in  a  while  a  fear  took  hoU 

of  her,  a  strange  fear,  that  made  her  shudder.    What  was  it?     Had  shf 

caught  a  glimpse  of  the  serpent  ?     Ah,  among  all  the  increasing  wants  of 

the  little  household,  there  was  nothing  which  oftener  needed  filling  than 

the  glass  decanter! 

One  day,  on  hearing  her  husband's  step  outside,  she  arose  with  faabj 
sleeping  in  her  arms,  tiptoed  into  the  store-closet,  and  snatching  the  de 
canter  from  the  shelf,  thrust  it  into  a  small  cupboard  below,  and  turoei 
the  key.  Back  she  went  with  a  trembling  heart.  James  soon  after  cam 
in.     First  he  played  with  baby,  then  went  to  the  store-closet^  and  Fann 
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)mi  ttK  closet  door  creak.  '<  What  will  James  think  !*'  thought  Fanfey 
•uxMislj  and  much  afraid.  She  laid  baby  down,  and  tried  to  busy  her* 
idf  with  dinner.  Presently  her  husband  passed  through  the  kitchen 
without  speaking.  Dinner  ready,  she  rang  the  bell.  James  came  in  and 
look  a  seat  by  the  fire.  Baby  crept  towards  him,  but  he  took  no  notice 
sfit. 

^  Are  you  sick,  James?*'  asked  Fanny. 

"  Not  very,"  answered  he,  sulkily. 

^You  have  taken  cold,*'  she  said  with  affectionate  earnestness;  <^it  is 
^  raw.    Let  me  make  you  a  bowl  of  sage-tea.*' 

''Sage-teal"  growled  her  husband  angrily,  "I  don't  want  any  old 
,-;poann's  nostrums."  He  rested  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  put  his 
^ihttd  between  his  bands.     Fanny  pitied  him. 

*'What  will  you  have,  James  ?**  asked  Fanny.  <*  Shall  I  get  ready 
MNthing  hot?" 

''Is  there  anything  in  the  house?"  he  asked,  eagerly  turning  his  face 

Innrds  her  with  an  asking  look.    "  I  think  it  would  make  me  feel  better." 

>:  ''Well,  poor  James  is  sick,"  thought  Fanny,  trying  hard  to  feel  there 

^00  harm  in  unlocking  the  little  cupboard,  and  offering  that  cup  to 

]binuband*s  lips  which  a  few  moments  before  she  was  so  anxious  to 
ilppkim  from.    Poor  Fanny  wanted  firmness.    The  contents  of  the  de- 

ttit  were  soon  emptied,  and  James  took  it  away  to  be  refilled.    It  did 

i^ane  back  the  next  day,  or  the  next,  or  the  next.    The  tumblers  were 

dband  dry,  and  through  the  livelong  week  showed  no  marks  of  sugar, 
fjl^or toddy.  ^*  James  sees  his  danger,  and  he  has  put  the  decanter  away," 
tjhoght  Fanny  with  a  thankful  heart.  A  heavy  weight  seemed  lifted  from 
<h,nd  again  she  sang  about  the  house* 

James  had  a  small  poultry-yard,  which  not  only  kept  a  supply  of  eggs 
f.^his  family,  but  made  an  occasional  trade  for  the  neighbours.  One  day 
t  this  time  Fanny  >»ent  to  the  barn  to  get  a  newly  laid  egg  for  James's 
tlb>arite  pudding.  She  and  the  little  boy  loved  to  hunt  for  eggs.  Among 
tittliay  she  found  a  new  hole,  which,  quite  likely,  led  to  a  new  nest. 
IWn  slie  thrust  her  hand  and  grasped  at  something.  Fanny  started  and 
tBmed  pale,  and  shrank  back  trembling.  It  was  not  a  hen,  or  chicken, 
iireggshe  touched,  but  something  that  took  her  strength  away,  and  she 
Mt  like  lying  down  to  die.  A  serpent  ?  It  was  the  glass  decanter  which 
.ihe pulled ou4,  hid  away  there  half-filled — with  what?  Hum!  Fanny 
iingot  her  eggs,  her  pudding,  her  child,  as  she  sat  there  and  cried  as  if 
kt  heart  would  break. 

We  must  now  pass  over  several  years  of  poor  Fanny*s  life;  sorrowful 
jnrs  they  grew  to  be.  Many  children  were  born  to  the  Farmers.  The 
two  oldest  died,  and  the  mother  wept  bitter  tears.  But  greater  sorrow 
nsin  store  for  her,  as  her  husband  went,  step  by  step,  down,  down, 
down,  until  he  lost  his  fine  manly  look,  neglected  his  work,  was  no  longer 
seen  at  church,  and  everything  within  and  without  his  house  showed  the 
aoornful  tokens  of  a  ruined  home. 

So  things  went  on  till  Silas  the  second  son  was  twelve  years  old.    A 
Aoe  lad  was  he.    Two  years  before,  Silas  went  to  live  in  a  gentleman's 
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fiiinily ;  tirbeny  the  gefitletnaii  dyinfi^,  be  6ame  borne  to  sei^  etber  emplq 
ment.  It  was  not  long  before  Hobbs  had  bis  eje  on  him—- Hobbe  ti 
dratn-seikr,  whose  little  shop  at  the  corner  had  manufiEKStnM  Aiore  ha 
drinkers  than  any  shop  in  the  countyj  making  its  owner  rich  on  otii< 
men's  sins.  **  A  smart  little  ftllow,"  said  Hobbs,  with  bis  eje  on  Sihi 
*^  and  I  can  get  him  for  nothing,*'  chuckling  oyer  the  long  account  n 
up  against  the  Farmer  estate.  He  concluded  to  go  orer  and  talk  wi' 
his  mother  about  it. 

<'  A  fine  lad  that  Silas  of  yours,'*  said  Hobbs,  seating  himself  in  a  cha 
which  his  custom-work  had  made  rickety. 

**  Silas  is  a  good  boy,"  Replied  his  mother  sadly—**  a  good  boy.** 

'<WelI,'*  proceeded  Hobbs,  with  a  little  creditable  embarrassmeo 
"  perhaps  you  know  there  is  an  account  against  yonr  husband,  whic 
maybe,  you  will  like  Silas  to  help  to  wipe  off." 

'<  I  did  not  know  there  were  any  honest  debts  there,"  said  Fanny, 
feint  colour  mounting  into  her  pale  face  as  she  thought  of  the  wicked  m 
ticements  he  used  to  keep  his  victims. 

*^  Vour  husband  can  remember,  I  suppose  1  **  exclaimed  Hobbs  aogrilfi 
"<<  and  if  I  am  not  paid  soon,  you  must  take  the  consequences.'' 

With  a  house  still  over  her  head,  Fanny  had  contrived  to  get  aknV' 
&he  feared  at  no  distant  day  it  might  be  drunk  away,  and  she  well  migk 
dread  a  creditor  like  Hobbs.    The  poor  mother  was  cowed. 

<«  I  will  talk  with  Silas  about  it,"  she  said  humbly.  *<  What  woaM  jM 
allow  him  ?  " 

*<  Oh,  I  shan't  be  hard,"  said  the  hard  old  man ;  **  send  the  boy  to  itttf 
and  Hobbs  was  not  sorry  to  leave.  He  could  meet  the  frightfal  oitlii 
and  reeling  idiocy  of  the  wretched  man  who  frequented  his  bar,  but  dM 
presence  of  a  stricken  woman  alarmed  his  conscience. 

When  Silas  came  home  his  mother  told  him. 

•*  Never,  mother,  never  I "  exclaimed  Silas ;  '*  never  will  I  go  and  dd 
rum  to  my  father,  or  anybody's  father.  No  liquor  shall  pass  through  ^ 
hands.    Why,  mother,  I  am  a  soldier  in  the  colJ  water  army." 

<<  If  father  gives  you  the  decanter,  you'd  hatfe  to  go  and  buy  soM 
said  bis  little  brother. 

"  Never!"  repeated  Silas. 

*'Then  father  would  beat  you>"  said  little  Fanny,  shrinking. 

M I  would  be  licked  to  death  rather  than  break  my  pledge,"  said  f^ 

«  Obey  your  parents,"  said  his  mother ;  for  the  mother's  spirit  was  a 
together  crushed,  and  she  was  ready  to  counsel  any  compromise  r^^ 
than  rouse  the  brutal  rage  of  the  husband  and  fhther.  Silas  did  not  ^ 
lieve  in  compromising  with  wickedness,  but  he  said  nothing. 

That  evening  James  Farmer  came  home  and  told  Silas  to  run  down 
Hobbs'  and  bring  home  the  decanter.    His  mother  trembled,  but  5i' 
took  his  cap  and  walked  away.    He  entered  the  shop  as  the  old  man  ^ 
filling  it. 

"  You  are  Silas  Farmer,  I  suppose.  Well,  I  want  you  in  ray  shoj 
said  Hobbs  in  a  tone  which  was  meant  to  be  pleasant. 

**  I  came  for  the  decanter,"  said  the  boy. 
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"And  I  want  you  in  my  shop,"  cried  the  old  man  testily,  putting  it  on 
ik  counter. 

''I  cannot  come,  sir,''  replied  Silas,  firmly.  <<  I  am  a  soldier  in  the 
eoM  water  army,  and  I  cannot  serve  in  the  shop  where  my  father  was 
Mde  a  drunkard." 

Without  stopping  further,  Silas  seized  the  decanter  and  went  off,  noit 
home  ward,  no,  no,  for  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  cold  water  army.  He  ran 
to  1  neighbouring  well.  On  the  green  grass  which  grew  around  it— for 
ererything  looks  fresh  and  green  where  pure  water  is — he  poured  out  the 
destroying  liquor.  Drawing  up  a  bucket  of  water,  he  carefully  rinsed  the 
decanter;  then  filling  it  with  water,  firesh  and  sparkling,  he  bottled  it  up 
nd  went  home. 

Tather,"  said  the  brave  boy,  entering  the  bedroom  where  his  en* 
feebled  parent  was  about  undressing,  **  I  have  brought  you  some  good 
vkolesome  drink,  such  as  God  made ;  and  it  is  all  I  could  bring  you,  be- 
pMt  I  am  a  soldier  in  the  cold  water  army.'* 
^'  *A  soldier  in  what  ?  '*  asked  the  father,  looking  round  with  his  bleared 

>  *In  the  cold  water  army,  fhther.    We  are  fighting  against  wicked  King 

Dlmkenness ;  and,  O  father,  do  come  and  join  our  ranks ;  do,  father.'' 

KAere  was  something  in  the  almost  agonizing  earnestness  of  his  son  that 

Ipied  James  Farmer*s  heart.    **  Do,  father,''  rang  in  his  ears  the  live- 

jKfiight.    True,  he  gruffly  motioned  the  boy  away;  but  there  were 

dhrthings  that  he  could  not  motion  away  so  easily.     His  mind  was  alert, 

■ibe  had  nothing  to  stupefy  it — nothing  to  moisten  his  parched  lips  and 

tongue — nothing  to  quench  his  craving  thirst  but  the  pure  water 

kb  well-filled  decanter.    The  first  object  he  descried  in  the  grey  early 

Irtd  was  his  decanter.    He  grasped  it  with  his  trembling  hand.     No 

Iqwr  fumes  quickened  his  senses.    How  he  longed  for  a  *'  drink  1 " 

Apin  he  looked  at  the  decanter.     No  hope  there ;  it  was  only  water, 

Mer,  water.    He  glared  round  the  room.    How  changed  was  everything 

n  that  once  happy  room  I — everything  else  but  the  glass  decanter.    And 

what  a  long  train  of  misery  had  it  uncorked  in  his  family  I    As  he  looked 

It  it,  vipers  and  serpents,  hissing  and  stinging,  seemed  crawling  from  it, 

Booking  him  with  cruel  mockings.    That  dreadful  delirium,  the  curse  of 

(he drunkard,  was  creeping  over  the  fine  strong  frame  of  James  Farmer. 

Be  shouted  aloud,  <'  Drink,  drink,  drink!  ** 

For  days  and  nights  did  Fanny  and  her  son  watch  by  his  bed,  and 
kttbe  his  hot  brow  and  cool  his  burning  tongue  with  cold  water.  "  Do, 
Itlier,**  came  first  to  his  mind  when  it  began  to  clear  up.  *<  O  my  Grod, 
help  me  I  '*  cried  the  sick  man.  **  Almighty  Saviour,  help  me  to  keep  itl" 
pfayed  he,  as  Silas,  true  to  his  soldier  duty,  brought  the  cold  water  pledge 
tohis  father's  bedside.  In  large,  sprawling  letters,  James  wrote  his  name, 
tnd  the  family  knelt  down,  while  the  minister  prayed  for  forgiving  mercy, 
ttd  grace  to  strengthen  him  in  days  to  come. 

"Here  fiither,"  said  Silas,  going  to  the  closet  when  the  solemn  service 
was  over,  ^*  here  is  the  decanter  filled  with  fVesh  cold  water ;  will  you  not 
leal  your  pledge  to  total  abstinence  by  a  glass  of  this  wholesome  drink  ?" 
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''  Ob,  let  us  smash  that  decanter/'  cried  little  Farnij^ 

"  And  bury  the  pieces,"  added  Freddy. 

*'  From  our  sight  for  ever,*'  said  Fanny  the  mother. 

''  That  is  all  which  is  left  of  our  iirst  housekeeping,  Fanny.  I 
stand  always  filled  with  water,  a  witness  of  my  reform,  as  it  was  the 
panion  of  iny  fell,"  said  the  penitent  father. 

So  there  it  stands,  an  abiding  mem^ial  of  sad  days  bettered  and  bi 
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Proverbs  have  ever  exercised  a  migbty  iuffuence.  Theii 
is  as  ancient  as  language  itself.  Their  conciseness  and  poi 
the  secret  of  their  power.  An  appropriate  proverb  appei 
to  an  argument,  is  like  the  band  of  a  wheatshea^  it  givi 
compactness  and  beauty. 

The  orator  is  but  ill  fitted  for  his  self-imposed  task,  who 
not  at  his  command  a  ready  flow  of  sound  proverbial  philosof 
Especially  do  temperance  speakers  need  to  be  thus  well' 
nished.  They  have  to  encounter  popular  prejudices,  well 
ganized  delusions,  ancient  customs,  and  numerous  other  f< 
of  evil,  which  are  not  overturned  in  a  day.  "  Old  roots  si 
deep,'*  so  do  old  habits,  and  if  they  are  to  succeed,  it  must 
often  be  by  the  utterance  of  some  palpable  truth,,  the  fore 
which  is  both  seen,  felt,  and  acknowledged* 

Proverbs  should  be  true,  as  well  as  trite.  Their  use  sh 
be  judiciously  timed.  Perhaps  no  two  proverbs  are  more 
queritly  uttered  than,  **  Use  is  second  nature,""  and  "  Pra 
makes  perfect."  These  are  truths,  but  they  are  not,  undei 
circumstances  true.  Coleridge  relates  an  anecdote  of  an  j 
chief,  who  bought  a  glass  eye  of  a  glass  maker,  and  fin( 
after,  using  it  some  time,  that  he  could  not  see  with  it,  compla 
to  the  artistj  who  begged  of  him  to  give  the  glass  eye  Hnu 
he  could  iiot  expect  to  see  as  well  all  at  once  with  it,  as 
the  one  he  had  used  so  long.  No  amount  of  use  could 
made  anything  like  a  natural  eye  of  the  artificial  substil 
nor  ceaseless  practice,  have  given  perfect  vision.  "  Lo^ 
blind,"  says  the  proverb,  but  what  says  experience  ?  Let  a 
love  Christ,  and  does  he  not  see  in  him  the  chief  among 
thousanid,  and  the  altogether  lovely  ?  Let  a  man  love  the 
perance  movement,  will  he  be  blind  to  its  usefulness  and  bea 
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it»  18  we  all  knoW)  there  is  a  senae  in  which  **  the  apho* 
may  be  true. 

should  discriminate  between  what  is  absolutelj^  aad 
a  'ObIj  partially  true,  and  at  the  same  time  be  upon  our 
for  some  proverbs  which  pass  current  with  the  world  are 
Y  at  variance  with  truth.  This  is  exemplified  in  the 
.  **  The  drunkard  is  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own."  So 
n  this  being  the  case,  he  is  not  only  his  own  enemy,  but 

of  all  around  him.     Another  specimen  of  oblique  wisdom: 

d  in  the  wcFrds,  f "  In  vino  veritasy^}  "  There  *s  truth  in 

It  would  be  most  difficult  to  find  any  other  article 

fosters  and  propagates  falsehood  so  extensively,  and 
It  promises  its  devotees  pleasure,  '*  at  the  last  it  biteth 
lerpent,  and  stiogetk  like  an  adder."     A  little  observation, 

ordinary  share  of  common  8ense>  will  detect  such  glaripg 

tfeitB,  but  many  will  stiH  •cling  to  them  as  tho^gh  they 

rue,  for — 

^*  A  man  convinced  against  his  will, 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

hough  you  should  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  among  wheat 

pestle,  yet  will  not  his  folly  depart  from  hLm." 

US  now  turn  to  proverbs  of  a  truer  stamp.—**  There  ■  is 

rowned  in  the  wine  cup  than  in  the  sea."     Yes,  and  the^ 

owning  is  the  least,  for  he  who  sinks  at  sea,  sinks  aione^ 

:he  drunkard^  alas  1  drags  many  others  hellward  with  him. 

Q  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out."     Very  true  I     But  there 

lave  been  a  considerable  leakage  of  wit  before  the  wine 

in,  or  it  would  never  have  got  therow     **  When  wine  sinks, 

swim,"  and  sad  to  say,  very  often  vile  wicked  words  they 

,  tainted   with  cruelty  and  lust,  proving  that  **  wine  is  a^ 

p,  strong  drink  is  raging,  and  whoever  is  deceived  thereby, 

wise,"  and  such  as  arc  mocked  and  deceived  by  the 

wrong,  frequently  find  to  their  cost,  the  axiom  true. 

t  boastings,  bring  small  roastings,"  for  it  is  also  written,. 

drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty^  and 

ness  shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags,"  but, — 

"  Cleanliness,  temperance,  and  repose, - 
Slams  the  door  on  the  doctor's  nose.'" 

I  more  true  than  polite,  but  it  is  as  true  as  terse.  **  Tem- 
e  puts  meal  in  the  barrrel,  and  coals  on  the  fire."  Quite 
md  also  -gives  an  appetite  for  eating  the  meal,  and  dispo- 
0  enjoy  the  fire's  cheerful  glow.  Kindred  truths  to  these 
be  mainy  times  multiplied^  but  if  we  had  space  to  mi^^tl, 
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fttid  time  to  record  them,  it  is  better  that  the  reader  shontt 
search  out  proofs  for  himself,  that  his  mind  maj  be  enridi^ 
by  personal  investigation. 

We  now  come  to  a  vital  question.  If  drinking  and  drunken- 
ness are  so  bad,  and  temperance  is  so  good,  how  are  we  to 
prevent  the  one,  and  help  the  other  ?  The  reply  is  at  hand. 
By  devoted  effort,  earnest  appeals,  and  cogent  arguments,  w« 
must  instruct  the  young  as  to  the  danger  incurred  by  dabblhig 
'^th  the  drink,  showing  them  that  with  drunkenness,  as  witti 
disease,  "  prevention  is  better  than  cure ;"  being  careful  thM 
our  actions  harmonise  with  our  teachings,  for  '^  example  is  betMC 
than  precept.^  We  must  also  plead  wisely  and  well,  with  th( 
who  indulge  moderately  in  these  mischievous  compounds,  ui 
them  to  aid  us  in  breaking  the  bad  habits  of  British  drink^ 
reminding  them  that,  '^he  that  is  not  with  us  is  against 
and  thai  "bad  habits,  like  good  cakes,  are  better  broken  dun 
kept." 

Every  consideration  of  humanity  should  prompt  us,  hna^ 
but  faithfully,  to  counsel  the  inebriate  to  desist  from  his  eouii* 
of  sin  and  shame.  "Knowledge  is  power"  in  more  ways  AM 
One,  and  the  friendly  assurance  that  very  many  of  earth's  Mfil 
and  daughters,  (once  as  near  lost  as  he,)  have  by  God's  bU 
on  the  adoption  of  abstinence  principles,  become  honoi 
citizens  here  below,  while  possessing  a  bright  hope,  throv^ 
faith  in  Jesus,  of  beholding  "  the  city  which  hath  foundatkW 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.**  Such  pleading  may  i/b 
them  to  sobriety,  truth,  and  God. 

"  Let  kindness  blend  with  each  effort  made. 

To  break  the  drunkard's  chain, 
With  looks  of  love,  to  his  rescue  move, 

And  you  his  heart  may  gain. 
Speak  gently,  speak  gently,  make  trial  fair, 
Gentle  tones  may  win  that  heart  from  sin, 

And  stamp  God's  image  there. 
Let  us  labour  to  get  the  parents  on  our  side,  for,  "  as  the  d^ 
cock  crows,  the  young  ones  learn.'*  But  if  parents  refuse  ^ 
abstain,  do  not  neglect  the  children,  for,  "as  the  twig  is  ben* 
the  tree 's  inclined,"  and,  "what 's  bred  in  the  bone,  clings closl 
to  the  flesh."  Instil  into  the  youthful  mind  the  truth,  that,  **ii 
is  as  easy  to  get  flour  from  a  soot  bag,  as  good  from  Strang 
drink."  Let  us  pray  that  teachers,  missionaries,  ministers,  anc 
philanthrophists  generally,  may  be  led  to  join  us,  for  "  union  i 
strength."  Let  us  rejoice,  if  our  prayers  are  at  once  answerod 
but  if  not,  remember,  "Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day."     On>th< 
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int  iign  of  Mendliness  to  our  cause,  on  the  part  of  those  for 
iriiom  we  have  prayed,  let  us  be  ready,  as  the  Irish  Proverb  ex- 
presses it,  to  '^  strike  the  ball  on  the  hop  ;^  and  for  all  classes,—^ 

**  Let  us  now  bo  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  anj  fate, 
StUl  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labour,  and  to  wait" 


IHB  mSTOBT  07  TWO  VILLAGE  APPUBNTIOES. 

By  Mr  W.  B.  AFFLECK. 

**  Alone — at  the  point  of  the  spear. 
True  greatness  does  battle  alone, 
Unhelped  and  unhindered,  by  favor  or  fear, 

He  wins  what  he  wins  as  his  own. 
In  spite  of  his  foes  and  his  friends. 
With  stem  self-reliance  he  plans, 
^  Ry  means  all  his  own,  to  achieve  all  his  ends. 

Alone—by  Gk>d*s  help,  and  not  man's.^  " 
^.  William  Green  entered  upon  life,  with  a  firm  determination 
jhlM  a  wise  and  noble  life.     He  devoted  himself  to  close  study. 
Alig  his  apprenticeship,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
|li&reek,  and  also  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Hebrew, 
ardour  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies,  proved  pr^udi* 
to  his  health.     Having  to  work  in  a  closely  confined  shopi 
bend  over  a  hot  fire,  induced  a  physical  prostration,  from 
he  never  entirely  recovered.    In  his  general  deportment 
manner,  he  was  generous  even  to  a  fault.    Many  times 
hrve  I  known  him  give  his  dinner  to  another,  and  fast  himself; 
iid  if  he  saw  persons  in  distress,  and  could  not  relieve  them, 
k  would  weep,  and  pray,  and  sympathise  with  them. 
**  We  may  not  have  one  piece  of  gold, 

To  bless  the  poor  man's  palm, 
Yet  angels  will,  with  joy  behold. 
If  we  have  words,  which  can  be  told, 

His  troubled  heart  to  calm. 
For  kind  words  are  as  honey'd  streams. 

And  he,  the  walker  of  the  sod, 
Who  gives  them  to  his  brother  seems 
A  messenger  from  Gk)d." 

In  order  to  purchase  books,  he  was  obliged  to  work  overtime, 
nd  to  secure  an  opportunity  to  read  them,  he  had  to  burn  the 
feidnight  lamp.  Instead  of  resting,  cooling,  and  refreshing  the 
fcrered  brain  on  a  downy  pillow,  and  enjoying 

^*  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep," 
Bs  often  resumed  his  work  on  the  following  morning  without 
hifing  undressed  or  experienced  the  luxury  of  one  short  hour 
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kt  bed.  One  grand  ch^actevistie  in  tke  history  of  WilHai 
Green  was,  that  he  neyer  allowed  anytkiag  to  int^ere  with  hi 
sabbath  duties.  Soon  after  signing  the'  pledge,  he  became 
teacher  in  a  Wesleyan  sabbath-school,  and  also  a  consister 
member  of  that  denomination.  Hard  work,  close  study,  an 
want  of  proper  rest  at  length  confined  him  entirely  to  his  be< 
On  recovering  from  his  illness  he  was  sent  on  an  errand  to  th 
Rev.  Blyth  Hurst,  Incumbent  of  Slaby,  who  on  seeing  and  eon 
versing  with  him,  ever  afterwards  took  a  deep  ioterest  in  hi 
welfare.  After  partaking  of  the  kind  clergyman's  hospitali^ 
he  was  shewn  into  his  library,  from  which  he  selected  a  Gred 
TiBStament.  Mr.  Hurst,  i^ih  seeing  him  reach  out  the  book,  casi 
a  significant  glance  at  his  daughter,  who  was  sitting  in  the  fum 
room,  as  much  as  to  say,  the  contents  of  that  book  would  be  i 
dead  letter  to  him.  But  it  was  not  so.  He  read  to  Mr.  Hurst  thi 
first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  very  much  astonished 
him.  Mr.  Hurst  a  short  time  afterwards  got  him  into  the 
Training  College  at  Durham,  where  he  remained  three  yearn 
During  hfi»  stay  at  the  college  he  competed  for,  and  gainel 
seveiid  first  class  prizes,  aanongst  which  was  a  GoTernmenlprut 
of  £16. 10s.  per  annum,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  a  Goyennaeiil 
school.  His  humility  and  kindness  won  him  the  esteem  eC 
Mr.  Cromwell,  the  head  master,  who  acted  towards  him  in  tlM 
most  affectionate  and  paternal  manner.  On  leaving  college  he 
became  master  of  a  National  School  at  Alcomb^,  in  Northumber 
knd.  He- remained  in  that  capacity  twelve  months^  and  estab' 
lished  a  good  school,  and  in^  addition  to  his  day  duties  he  alfl 
established  a  night-school  and  bible  class,  which  he  taught 
gratuitously.  He  was  removed  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  a  bettei 
school  at  Winchester,  where  he  laboured-assiduously  and  succeM 
fqlly.  On  leaving  Winchester  he  became  a.  missionar7  h 
liondon.  He  had  now  nearly  reached  the  zenith  of  his  ambition 
He  had  desired  to  labour  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  tead 
by  precept  and  example,  the  vital  principles  of  christianit] 
That  desire  was  gratified.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  < 
London,  and  s^^t  out  to  Africa  as  a  missionary,. to  preach  Chrii 
to  the  heathen,  who  were  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  < 
death. .  He  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season*  The  preciOf 
seed  was  sown  broadcast,  and  by  all. waters.  But  he  did. A 
Uve  to  see  the  fruit  appear.     The  angels  were  sent  for  himn 

"  From  the  far  off  fields  of  earthly  toil,  a  goodly  host  th^  come, 

And  Bounds  of  muaie  are  on  the  air,r— 'tis  the  song  of  the  Harvest  H<m< 

The.wearinees  and  the  w^gj^fi^j^  darkness  has  all. passed  by. 
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And  a  glArioas  win  has  risen,  the  sun  of  eternity. 
;.Ft'^e  seen  that  &ce  in  days  of  yore,  when  the  dust  was  on  his  brow, 
.Aid  the  scalding  tear  upon  the  cheek, — let  us  look  at  the  labourer  now. 
' ,  We  think  of  the  life-long  sorrow,  and  the  wilderness  days  of  eare, 
i  !Wt  try  to  trace  the  tear  drops,  but  no  trace  of  grief  is  there. 
I  Affle  *8  a  conscious  confidence  of  bliss,  that  shall  never  again  remove, 
^f^n  the  fidth  and  hope  of  journeying  years,  gathered  up  in  that  look  of  love, 
long  waiting  days  are  over ;  he 's  received  his  wages  now ; 
he  gazed  upon  his  Master,  and  His  name  is  on  his  brow.^^ 
Such  were  the  achievements  in  live,  and  such  the  peace  and 
in  death  of  a  workhouse  boy. 

CTo  be  continued  J 


TO  THE  NORTH!  TO  THE  NORTH  I 

By  UNCLE  TRUE. 

'"To  the  West !"  "  To  the  West !"  says  the  sonpr,  and  well  enough 
t;  I  fine  land  that  West,  with  room  for  its  people  to  grow  in  ;  but  ifsnot 
West,  nor  of  songs,  that  I  am  now  about  to  valk,  but  of  the  North* 
it  am  not  going  to  the  Polar  Regions.  I  am  not  even  going  from 
-land,  but  only  on  a  short  trip  to  the  North  of  England — to  the 
where  the  men  are  so  keen,  and  know  a  thing  or  two.  JoRe 
IKrdant  month.  Nature  is  in  her  gayest  trim  ;  birds,  insects,  flowers^ 
I^ipear  to  v7e  with  each  other  to  give  a  chorus  to  the  landscape ;  and 
inn^whose  bright  fac6  gilds  every thing-^and  whose  warm  beams 
everywhere — in  June  seldom  fails  in  his  accustomed  brightness, 
June  of  1862  will  not  tell  of  many  sunny  days  in  England.  Wet — 
•wet  was  the  tourist's  cry — and  wet,  wet,  wet, again ;  oh,  how  that  wet 
ther  tried  the  stamina  of  some  of  the  tried  friends  of  progress  in  the 
1, — but  as  gold  comes  out  of  the  fire  all  the  purer  for  its  trial,  so  do 
I  good  men  and  true  emerge  from  difficulties.  This  was  verified  in 
Iwcaseof  the  Temperance  men  whom  Uncle  True  was  favoured  by  visiting 
L'h the  North.  Galas  had  been  arranged,  and  alt  the  signs  of  mirth  and 
jWness;  beautiful  music,  gay  bowers,  holiday  dresses,  smiling  faces, 
■ppy  hearts,  were  there,  but  some  were  rather  cast  down  when  that 
"^  would  not  keep  away,  and  were  almost  ready  to  sing  the  nnrsery 
"fcyine,  ''Rain,  rain,  go  away;  come  again  another  day."  But  there, 
■*»ermind  the  wet.  The  people  did  not  seem  to  mind.  The  true 
^fcsiness  in  hand  was  the  spread  of  Temperance  truths,  and  how  better 
"^tead  them  than  in  the  gentle  showers.  My  Friend !  Did  you  ever  go 
I)  Htirworth-on-Tees?  Then  you  should  go,  for  there  you  have  a  pretty 
tillage  and  glorious  scenery,  with  some  of  tlie  best  teetotallers  in  England, 
ft  mo  here  Uncle  True  first  spoke  at  a  temperance  meeting  in  the  North. 
Upom  miles  round  the  genial  spirits  had  come  to  render  homage  to  the 
troth.  It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  some  of  those  present  on  the 
occasion,  but  as  U.  T.  was  the  personal  guest  of  some  of  them,  he  may 
more  freely  speak  in  terms  of  praise.  A  noble  fellow  is  Mr.  Gascoigne. 
He  does  not  speak  on  the  platform, — but  he  is  the  embodiin«\\  o\ 
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generous,  cheerful  energy  and  zeal,  working  early  and  late,  and  always  ~  ^ 
be  found  at  his  post.    Ah,  how  the  stone  would  roll,  with  a  few  more  nmcb 
men  as  he  in  our  villages  to  give  it  a  push.     It  is  well  that  the  Prohibitioii 
friends  have  selected  him,  and  the  worthy  Mr.  Carr,  of  Croft,  to  run  up 
to  London  in  September  for  the  Temperance  Convention.    Two  bett^ 
men  could  not  be  found  for  the  work. 

But  not  only  Hurworth   must  be  mentioned.     Uncle  True  visited 
Bishop  Auckland  and  East  Cowton.    At  both  these  places  the  rain  did 
its  work,  but  the  Temperance  friends  would  not  be  beaten.    Two  meetings 
were  held  at  Bishop  Auckland  on  two  consecutive  evenings,  at  whidi 
friends  from  Darlington,  Newcastle,  Reeth,  and  London,  assisted.    Ex* , 
eel  lent  meetings  they  were.    The  London  friends  met  with  a  warm  recep- 
tion. The  speech  of  the  Rev.  G.W.  McCree  produced  a  profound  sensation. 
The  local  papers  reported  it  verbatim,  while  his  lecture  on  St.  Giles'i 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  G.  Charlton  of  Newcastle^ 
gave  a  most  humorous,  touching,  and  impressive  address— while  Uncb- 
True  did  what  he  could  in  sounding  his   Penny  Whistle,  to  warn  tin 
people  against  being  taken  in  and  done  for  by  brewers  and  all  their 
hangers  on.     Of  course,  it  would  not  do  to  report   meetings,  and  not 
speak  of  the  chairmen.     I  know  they  generally  get  lauded  first,  because 
they  are  the  great  men.     Well,  Uncle  True  does  things  different  to  other 
people  occasionally,  and  so  he  has  his  own  way  of  reporting  progress.   So 
of  the  chairman  he  speaks  last,  though  not  least.    Well  there  was  £.  Feasef 
Esq.  who  said  the  best  things  in  the  neatest  way,  and  the  shortest  time  you 
could  imagine.    lie  went  all  over  the  ground.    He  seemed  to  do  it  like 
a  dairy  maid  goes  over  the  surface  of  a  milk  dish,  just  to  skim  off  the 
cream,  and  it  was  so  nicely  done  that  one  could  almost  have  said,  Jfou 
have  done  it  so  well  you  should  do  it  again.    But  he  could  not,  for  he 
had  to  go  before  the  meeting  was  over,  and  then  came — who?  ah, who? 
— why  G.  A.  Robinson,  Esq. !     He  is  known  all  over  the  North  as  » 
hearty,  earnest,  thorough  worker  in  the   Temperance  cause.     I  beg  bis 
pardon  for  he  likes  the  word  Teetotal  better  than  Temperance.     He  $ay^ 
it  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  he  is  right,  so  we  won*t  dispute  with  him' 
Mr.  Robinson  is  always  greeted  with  hearty  applause.     His  purse,  his 
heart,  his  time,  and  his  influence  are  freely  given   to  the  work.    He  '^ 
specially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  young,  and  they  warmly  recipJ*** 
cate  his  kindly  feelings.     Wherever  he  goes,  if  they  can  they  group 
around  him,  as  around  a  protector ;  he  is  far  happier  in  rendering  theiD 
that  graceful  and  shielding  protection,  than  other  wealthy  people  are  ^" 
the  admiration  of  silly  unmeaning  flatterers.    To  G.  A.  Robinson,  E^*' 
Uncle  True  wishes  a  long  life  and  a  merry  one.    A  word 'about  ^^^ 
Cowton.     Here  the  wet  was  (if  I  might  so  speak)  wetter  than  ever.      ^ 
came  down  unceasingly,  but  the  people  were  there.     So  was  the  m\^^^ 
so  were  the  speakers,  so  was  the  chairnian,  so  was  I.     Oh  I  what  a  ^*^ 
meeting,  and  such  a  chairman !  He  is  the  Father  of  the  parish — the  ^^  * 
Vicar.     What  an  influence  does  such  a  man  exert  1     Would  that  we  ^^^ 
more  of  such  men  as  the  Rev.  T.  Holme,  the  Vicar  of  East  Cowt^*' 
How  would  the  standard  of  our  holy  religion  rise  alofl,  and  how  wo^^^ 
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'INT teetotal  cause  incfease.     Bot  some  will  say,  what  of  Mr.  Affleck? 

•  lAftyfriendf,  I  fhoutd  like  you  to  have  seen  and  he;trd  the  welcome  ac- 

.4Mded  him;  surely  he  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  there;  his 

'.jppieches  were  received  with  the  warmest  applause,  and  his  visit  was 

■Oft  richly  enjoyed.     Mr.  Affleck  is  a  man  much  beloved  and  greatly 

Uessed,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  useful  wherever  he  works,  as  he  seeks 

glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man.     May  God  send  more  such 

into  his  Yine-yard !    I  could  i>ay  something  about  the  ladies,  whose 

forms,  and  ministering  hands  did  so  much  to  render  these  meetings 

il ;  but  I  roust  not  forget  that  my  wife  will  read  the  paper,  so  I 

ely  say  the  meetin^s  would  have  been  failures  without  them.    Unde 

i*$  paper  being  exhausted,  he  says  farewell  I 


COBBESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Band  of  Hops  Record." 

11th  July,  1862. 
Dear  Sir, — As  a  list  of  persons,  who  are  to  attend  and  address  Band^ 
[Hope  at  their  meetings,  appears  monthly  in  the  Record,  will  you  allow 
IIP  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  Band  of  Hope  secretaries. 
At  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  I  lately 
a  meeting,  to  give  an  address.     I  arrived  a  few  minutes  before 
fftUed  time,  but  found  the  time  had  been  changed  from  7  to  half  past 
i'.  I  would  only  say,  that  to  me  it  did  not  much  matter,  but  still  it  would 
abetter  for  secretaries  to  notify  to  the  Union  any  alteration  in  time. 
I  attended  at  some  inconvenience  another  meeting,  and  found  that  a 
pag  entertainment  was  to  be  given  that  night,  and  consequently  my 
[arrices  were  not  required.     Now,  surely,  all  Band  of  Hope  conductors 
the  Record,  and  it  would  not  be  much  trouble  to  inform  the  person 
•ppointed  to  attend,  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  his  doing  so. 

And  I  must  make  another  observation,  which  I  would  fain  believe 
tMBot  apply  to  any  other  Band  of  Hope  than  the  one  I  have  just  referred 
Ik  It  is  this.  When  a  person  attends  a  meeting,  and  his  services  are 
•otneded,  the  least  he  can  expect  is  that  civUity,  if' not  courtety,  should 
be  shown  him ;  and  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  was  almost  denied  at  the 
■eeting  I  have  referred  to  above. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely,  A.  J.  A. 


Jlnnals  of  i^  ^mi  of  i«p«  Winm. 


BAND  of  HOPE  UNION  CONFEBENCE  in  DABLINGTON. 

An  extensive  correspondence  witb  influential  persons  in  the 
North  of  England,  having  induced  the  Committee  of  the  Band 
rf  Hope  Union  to  believe  that  it  was  desirable  to  extend  their 
opeiations  in  that  direction,  Mr.  S.  Shirley,  Mr.  J.  Eaton, 
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Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck,  and  the  Rev.  &.  W.  McCree,  left  Loi 
to  attend  a  series  of  meetings  at  Low  Row,  Reeth,  Bi 
Auckland,  Hnrworth,  Richmond,  Langthome,  East  Co^ 
Catterick,  Middlesbro',  Swainby,  Croft,  Hackfbrth,  Castle 
ton,  Marrick,  and  Darlington.  The  meetings,  festivals,  relig 
services,  lectures,  and  conference,  were  all  remarkably  suo 
ful,  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  Band  of  Hope  moven 
The  labours  of  the  deputation,  assisted  as  they  were  by 
generous  and  able  oo*operation  of  6.  A.  Robinson,  Esq., 
Revs.  T.  Holme,  H.  Oakley,  and  J.  Taylor,  Mr.  J.  Lingi 
Mr.  W.  Bell,  Mr.  J.  Carr,  Mr.  T.  Robson,  Mr.  C.  Gascd 
Mr.  J.  Bramley,  and  Mr.  G.  Lomax,  were  everywhere  wela 
with  enthusiasm,  and  left  a  highly  favourable  impression  oi 
minds  of  all  who  heard  them. 

The  Conference  was  held  in  the  Central  Hall,  Darlingtoi 
Tuesday,  June  24th,  when  the  following  ladies  and  gentle] 
from  various  localities,  as  under,  were  present : — 

Bishop  Auckland.-^Mr,  J.  Linv^ford,  Mr.  S.  Lingford,  Mr.  J.  M 
Riid  Miss  Smith. 

Croft  —Mr.  J.  Catr,  Mr  T.  Lapworth,  Mrs.  T.  I^ipworth,  Mr.  Jc 
Robinson,  Mr.  S  Robinson. 

Darlington, — Messrs.  Bramley,  R.  Fyfe,  John  Harrison,  jun., 
Hodge,  Harris,  J.  P.  Hutchinson,  J.  Johnson,  Thomas  Robson,  T. 
pett.  and  John  Wilson. 

East  Cowton, — Rev.  T.  Holme,  and  the  Misses  Holme. 

£ryAo/mc.— Mr.  T.  Nicholson. 

Gainford. — W.  Bowman,  Esq. 

Gilling. — Mr.  S.  Wise. 

Gumey  Villa.— -Mr,  J.  L.  Reed,  and  Mr.  T.  Reed. 

Huckforth. — Miss  Eddy,  the  Misses  Jackson,  Messrs.  W.  S 
T.  Wilkinson,  and  R.  WHkinson. 

Hf/rworfA.'— Mr.  H.  Appleby,  Mr.  L.  Appleby,  Miss  Apf 
Mr.  C.  Oascotgne,  Miss  Gascoigne,  and  Miss  Goldsborough. 

London.*^^t»  W.  B.  Affleck,  Mr.  James  Eaton,  and  the  Rev.  G 
McCree. 

Low  Row  —Mr.  John  Pratt. 

Manchester, — Mr.  George  E.  Lomax. 

JWfls^fl?w.— Mr.  G.  Metcaff  and  Mr.  W.  Wilson. 

Middlesborough, — ^^Mr.  Skillbeck. 

Neasham. — Mrs.  Atkinson,  the  Misses  Hart,  Mrs.  Spence. 

Reeth. — 0\  A.  Robinson,  £sq« 

Richmond.^Mr.  W.  BeH,  Mr.  S.  Close,  the  Rev.  IK  Ot 
Mr.  T.  Shaw,  the  Rev.  J,  Taylor,  and  Mrs.  Wise. 

Shildon  — Mr.  James  Young. 

South  Stockton: — Mr.  Benjamin  Tayfor. 
•    8tockton,^^Mri  H.  F.  Craggsj  Mr.  Lewis  Dodshon,  Professor  M 
and  Mrs.  Martin. 
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y .  Ubat  ft  most  appropriate  prayer  bj  the  Bey.  H.  Oakley,  of 
'Bshmondy  the  Rer.  Thomas  Hohne,  M.A.,  of  East  Cowton, 
Im  called  to  preside ;  and,  in  a  most  admirable  address,  opened 
^bosiness  of  the  morning  sitting.  After  a  long  and  animated 
lOBTersation  on  the  expediency  of  forming  an  auxiliary  to  the 
of  Hope  Union,  in  which  Mr.  Lomax,  Mr.  Hodge^ 
Bell,  Mr.  J.  Eaton,  Mr.  Lingford,  Mr.  Skillbeck,  Uie 
r.  G.  W.  McCree,  and  others  took  part,  it  was  unanimously 
iTed,  that  such  should  be  formed,  and  commence  its  opera- 
immediately.  The  officers  of  the  Auxiliary  were  then 
as  follows  :— President,  G.  A.  Robinson,  Esq. ;  Trea- 
Mr.  J.  Lingford ;  Secretaries,  the  Rev.  T.  Holme,  M.  A., 
Mr.  J.  Can*.  Committee :  G.  A.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Reeth ; 
,T.  ShaWy  Richmond ;  Mr.  J.  Carr,  Croft ;  Mr.  W.  Bowman, 
;  Mr.  J.  Dunning,  Middlesbro' ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hodge, 

m 

having   been  taken,  the    Conference  re-assembled 

the  presidency  of  G.  A.  Robinson,  Esq.,  and  discussed 

peat  freedom  and  geniality  the  following  topics: — The 

labours  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck,  in  the  North  of  England ; 

>'M>lications  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union ;  the  present  con. 

of  the  Bands  of  Hope  in  the  North  of  England ;  the  best 

of  conducting  a  Band  of  Hope ;  the  expediency  of  Bible 

Fenny  Banks  for  the  Children ;  and.  How  to  secure 

co-operation  of  the  Clergy,  Dissenting  Ministers,  and  the 

ian  public  generally.     The  Conference  closed  with  votes 

thanks  to  the  Presidents  and  Secretary,  and  the  benediction 

the  Rev.  T.  Holme. 

After  Tea,  a  Public  IV^eeting  was  held  in  the  Central  Hall-^ 

truly  handsome  edifice, — of  which  we  give  a  condensed  report 

the  columns  of  the  Darlington  and  Stockton  Timet  v — 

'  The  Cb  AIRMAN  (G.  A.  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Keeth)  spoke  of  temperance 
formation  and  Bands  of  Hope,  with  respect  to  both  of  which  movements 
It  drew  a  glowing  picture  of  the  future. 

'  Ifr.  Thomas  Robson  (of  Darlington)  was  the  first  gentleman  called 
ipoD  to  address  the  meeting.  He  remarked  that  it  was  some  consider- 
^  time  since  he  first  stood  upon  the  temperance  platform,  but  he 
Igretted  that  he  had  not  more  frequently  advocated  it  than  he  had  done, 
brhe  was  now  convinced  that  the  temperance  movement  was  an  impor- 
lit  auxiliary  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  The  Band  of  Hope  movement, 
BOi  he  considered  highly  important.  The  youth  of  our  land  were  the 
Mare  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  land.  He  in  common  with  the  pro- 
MAen  of  those  Bands  of  Hope  liad  confidence  in  early  impressions, 
■prestions  were  more  easily  made  in  youth  than  old  age,  and  were  more 


deep  and  lasting.    'Philosophers  believed  thiB«-**mtn  of  all  fa 

conditions  acknowledged  the  importance  of  early  tfaioii^. 

envied  the  exalted  position  of  Rome,  and  determined  upon  subY< 

foundations.    Where  did  he  begin  ?     Not  with  the  senators  of 

not  with  the  men  who  wielded  the  mighty  destinies  of  that  empir 

corrupted  the  rising  generation,  and  he  succeeded  in  his  de 

work.    The  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked  by  launching  ^ 

Band  of  Hope  movement,  they  believed,  were  destnied  to  wield 

influence.    There  was  no  great  movement,  social,  political^  or  r 

either  in  ancient  or  modem  tiroes,  but  what  had  this  characteristic 

in  its  commencement,  remarkably  small  in  its  beginnings^  gradf 

yeloping  itself,  bringing  forth  latent  power,  wielding  a  greater  and 

influence  on  society,  until  all  its  grand  and  glorious  results  were 

The  temperance  cause  was  remarkably  feeble  twenty-five  years  agi 

and  feeble  were  the  bands  engaged  in  this  grand  movement.    But, 

it  had  spread  and  developed  itself  I    What  a  mighty  press,  for  i 

had  been  created  in  its   iavour  I     He  gloried  in  many  institu 

this  country,  but  there  was  one  in  which  he  gloried  particula 

was  the  power  of  the  press,  the  free  and  unshackled  press  of  ou 

country,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  they  had  a  powerful  press  ad 

this  great  and  noble  cause.     (Applause.)     When  the  cause  vi 

menced  its  advocates  were  poor,  unlettered  men,  men  not  of  an 

standing,  but  at  this  day,  they  could  boast  of  men  of  remarkab 

high  position  in  society,  wielding  a  mighty  influence  in  this  great 

and  they  believed  that  the  cause  which  commenced  so  feebly,  and  1 

loped  itself  so  remarkably  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  was  de 

go  on  and  on  until  the  whole  of  this  land  should  be  permeated 

sentiment,  and  the  demon  drink,  be  amongst  the  things  past  ai 

(Applause.)     Error  was  evanescent,  continually  changing,  but  t 

permanent,  and  would  abide  for  ever  and  ever.    The  principles 

perance  were  founded  in  truth.    They  were  gathered  from  the  B 

grand  repository  of  truth — and  the  truth  would  win  its  way. 

beautiful  to  contemplate  anything  that  was  lasting,  but  where  wa 

found  ?     Nowhere  in  nature,  for  whichever  way  one  looked  ther 

appearance  of  decay.     Ruin  and  devastation  was  evident  on  i 

but  the  principle  of  temperance  would  outlive  the  stars,  influ 

destiny  of  men  down  to  the  lastest  period  of  time,  and  last 

(Applause.)    There  was  a  certain  class  of  individuals  whose  wel 

were  interested  in,  but  with  respect  to  whom  there  was  very  UttI 

recovery — that  was.  the  poor,  drivelling  drunkard,  whose  moral  oi 

a  complete  wreck,  whose  appetite  for  strong  drink  was  so  8tron( 

could  not  pass  a  public  house  without  calling  in,  nor  see  a  glass 

without  snatching  it,  although  conscious  that  drink  was  cai 

everlasting  ruin.    It  was  for  the  sake  of  these  men  that  teetotal! 

seeking  to  abtain  a  Permissive  Bill.     (Applause.)    They  wo 

secure  this  object  by  creating  public  sentiment.    All  measure 

magnitude  had  been  won  by  this  method.     When  Wilberforc( 

colleagues  thought  that  slavery  ought  to  be  put  down,  they  create 
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MDtioeDt,  and  the  object  was  accomplished.    When  it  was  felt  that  the 

*eMiltw8  oa^ht  to  be  repealed,  the  same  thing  had  to  be  done  before  the 

!wl*ue&cted.    The  Permissive  Bill,  the  teetotallers  thought,  was  a 

jhoBiiflj,  not  fenciful  but  real,  and  in  spite  of  politicians  or  licensed 

IJetoillen'  associations,  he  doubted  not  public  sympathy  would  be  excited 

id&TOQr,  and  ere  the  lapse  of  a  very  long  period,  houses  for  the  sale 

drink  would  be  swept  from  the  land.    (Cheers.)     Moral  suasion  was 

I  also  to  bear.    They  were  trying  to  convince  moderate  drinkers 

intozicating  liquors  were  poisonous  and  highly  injurious  to  health  ; 

they  were  also  trying  to  impress  the  young  mind  with  the  same  fiact — 

drink  led  to  ruin  in  this  world  and  that  which  was  to  come.     He 

it  the  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  dissenting 

and  sabbath-school  teachers.    Surely  in  this  nineteenth  century, 

s  and  men  of  intelligence  must  feel  ttiat  interest  in  humanity 

would  induce  them  to  come  out  and  advocate  the  temperance 

He  envied  not  the  laurels  of  a  renowned  warrior  or  statesman, 

bd  any  desire  to  wear  the  chaplet  that  adorned  the  brow  of  the  great 

illaitrious  of  the  land — his  ambition  was  to  save  men  that  were  going 

to  ererlastiug  destruction.    (Applause.) 

I  Rev.  T.  Holme  considered  that  if  ministers  and  those  who  had  a 

inent  influence  in  society  discountenanced  the  drinking  system,  by 

it  would  be  put  down ;  and  he  doubted  not  many  of  those  present 

see  the  next  generation  rising  up  and  practising  temperance  as  an 

a  natural  habit.    This  was  what  they  aimed  at  in  forming  Bands 

Hope. 

Jlr.  Affleck  desired  the  people  of  Darlington  prayerfully  to  consider 

object  of  the  Union,  and  then  he  was  sure  they  would  gladly  put 

a  helping  hand. 

Dm  Rev.  G.  VV.  McCree  explained  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Union, 

its  objects,  and  detailed  the  operations  in  which  it  had  engaged. 

had  three  agents,  he  stated.    Two  of  them  had  made  600  visits  in  one 

and  from  30  to  25  able  and  useful  speakers  in  the  metropolis 

ne  their  services  gratuitously,  and  these  had  paid  550  visits  to  Band 

Hepe  and  Temperance  Societies'  Festivals.    In  order  to  blend  amuse- 

■aot  with  instruction,  they  had  u  number  of  Dissolving  Views  and  so 

•tin,  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found  in  England.    Lectures  were  illus- 

tmed  by  these  views,  and  included  ^  London  in  the  Olden  Time,  striking 

jMDts  in  its  history,'  *  Incidents  of  Peril  and  Heroism,'  *  Wonders  of  the 

'  Microscope,'  *  The  Book  and  its  Story,*  *  Lights  of  the  World,  or  Pas- 

«l%eB  in  the  History  of  Eminent  Men,'  <  Pilgrim's  .Progress,'  'Arctic 

Regions,— Fate  of  Franklin,' « The  Bottle,' '  The  Gorilla  and  its  Country,' 

kc.    No  less  than  149  exhibitions  of  these  views  had  taken  place  last 

yaar.    The  funds  realised  had  in  marty  cases  been  the  means  of  relieving 

flraggliog  Bands  of  Hope  from  their  difficulties,  and  furnishing  them  with 

•  surplus  to  commence  another  year's  operations.     Then,  there  were  the 

poblications — *  Hymns  and  Molodies,'  of  which  20,000  had  been  sold 

lutyear;  and  of  the  Pledge  Card,  51,000  had  been  disposed  of  in  that 

time,  and  an  order  had  been  given  for  50,000  more ;  whilst  the  Band  of 
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Hope  Record  was  periodically  issued.  Mr.  McCree  proceeded  afterv 
to  give  his  experience  of  the  demoralising  efiects  produced  by  d 
which  be  had  gathered  from  the  lowest  haunts  in  London.  His  pic 
of  the  wretchedness  and  misery  endured,  the  profligacy  practised, 
the  crime  perpetrated  by  persons  addicted  to  drink  in  the  neighbour 
of  St.  Giles's,  were  painful  to  contemplate.  His  purpose  in  exhit 
them  Was  to  show  that  neither  education,  genius,  nor  any  other  qv 
but  total  abstinence^  constituted  a  safeguard  against  degradation, 
eloquence  and  pathos  elicited  general  admiration. 

Mr.  Bell,  of  Richmond,  said  a  few  words  in  favour  of  the  object] 
the  meeting  shortly  afterwards  terminated. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  the  following  brief  i 
maries  of  the  labours  of  our  agents,  Messrs.  Gr.  Blaby,  F.  Sn 
and  W.  B.  Affleck,  during  the  past  month  :— 

Mr.  Olaby  has  attended  meetings  as  follows : — Bloomsbury  Re 
three  times;   Denmark  street,  twice;   St.  Clement^s  Danes;   BriU 
fields;  Haverstock  hill;  Duck  lane,  Westminster ;  Oxford  road;  K 
New  town;  Calthorpe  street;   Little  Wild  street;  Plough  yard; 
street,  Long  Acre ;  Chelsea. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  has  attended  and  addressed  several  meetings,  anc 
also  been  engaged  in  training  the  children  to  sing  at  the  Crystal  P: 
on  August  8th. 

Mr.  Affleck  has  kindly  favoured  us  with  a  copy  of  hiad 
as  under : — 

Saturday^  June  21sf.  Delivered  an  open-air  lecture  at  Langtb 
Yorkshire.     Mr.  T.  Wilkinson  in  the  chair. 

22nd  Preached  in  the  afternoon  in  the  large  marquefe  belonging  I 
Hurworth  Temperance  Society.  The  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree  preach© 
powerful  sermons  in  the  same  place,  morning  and  evening.  Collet 
were  made  in  behalf  the  Union. 

2Zrd.  Attended  Swainby  gala.  G  A.  Robinson,  Esq.,  presided 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  Fea,  T.  Turner,  J.  Eat( 
London,  and  myself.  The  gala  was  a  grand  success,  and  about 
persons  listened  attentively  to  the  speakers. 

24M.  Attended  the  conference  at  Darlington,  and  took  pan  i 
public  meeting. 

25th.  Attended  Castle  Bolton  gala.  G.  A.  Robinson,  Esq.,  prei 
Mr.  W.  Bell,  and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree,  also  addressed  the  mee 

26M.  Attended  the  gala  at  Marrick.  The  same  gentlemen  wt 
tended  Castle  Bolton  delivered  addresses  stt  thi*)  festival. 

27th.  Travelled  back  to  London. 

28M.  Went  to  Cirencester. 

29tA.  Delivered  an  address  to  about  600  children  in  the  Tempi 
Hall,  Cirencester  in  the  afternoon,  and  preactied  in  the  evening, 
hall  was  crowded,  and  many  could  not  get  in. 

ZOth.  Lectured  at  one  of  the  villages,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ( 
cester  Temperance  society.     U.  Alexander,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
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Jidg  \tt.  Cirencester.  Attended  the  United  Band  of  Hope  gathering 
wlgala,  in  the  beautiful  and  extensive  park  belonging  to  Earl  Bathurst. 
Ila  day  was  fine,  the  procession  well  arranged,  the  children  clean  and 
dnrfbl,  aiid  the  teachers  affectionate  and  pleasant.  I  delivered  an 
wess  in  the  open-air  in  the  Park,  and  in  the  evening  I  delivered  a 
Jfibiie  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  which  was  crowded.  The  Rev. 
'■'.Ford  presided.  He  hesitated  about  taking  the  duties  voted  to  him, 
said  he  was  not  a  pledged  teetotaller.  He  had  given  the  subject  a 
Doas  consideration,  and  did  not  know  why  he  had  not  decided  and  signed 
pledge  before.  I  rose  and  passed  to  him  the  pledge  book,  which 
('signed  at  once,  thereby  giving  a  proof  of  his  sincerity.  At  the 
losion  of  my  address  on  "  Individual  influence  and  responsibility,*' 
three  more  adults  signed  the  pledge,  amongst  whom  weie  several 
IS  of  influence.     May  they  live,  work,  and  prosper  I 

Again  lectured  in  the  Temperance  Hall  at  Cirencester. 
I^Akxander,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  Hall  was  crowded.  I  lectured 
f&e"  House  that  Jack  built,*'  with  a  Teetotal  parody.     Eleven  addi- 

lignatures  were  taken. 
[M  Addressed  a  united  gathering  of  children  in  the  large  Temperance 
lit  Reading.    The  energetic  missionary,  Mr.  H.  Jennings,  took  the 
The  meeting  was  successful  and  cheering. 
r  41  Returned  to  London,  and  addressed  a  large  meeting  in  the  evening 
,iA  Duck  Lane  reading  room.    This  meeting  was  to  celebrate  the 
[iMbday  of  Miss  Adeline  M.  Cooper,  who  by  her  liberality,  learning, 
M  piety  has  shed  an  imperishable  lustre  in  hundreds  of  homes  and 
[htts  in  that  long  neglected  locality.    The  poorest  of  the  poor  people  were 
1,  and  a  pleasant,  profitable  evening  spent.     Mr.  G.   Blaby  occu- 
ffU  the  chair. 
4ik,  Preached  in  the  open-air  in  church  lane,  St.  Giles's. 
fM.  Addressed  a  Band  of  Hope  meeting  in  the  School  room,  Britannia 
^idds,  Hoxton. 

■9<A.  Delivered  an  address  to  the  Band  of  Hope  children,  in  the 
Bbomsbury  Chapel  Mission  Hall,  at  6  o'clock;  and  delivered  a  lecture 
iftthe  tame  place  at  8  o'clock.  The  latter  meeting,  which  was  large  and 
tnthusiastic,  was  presided  over  by  G.  Kinnear,  Esq. 

XOth.  Attended  the  Band  of  Hope  festival  at  Slough,  and  gave  an 
^ress  to  children  and  parents  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening 
dettvered  a  lecture  in  the  large  school  room.  J.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  in  the 
dMir.  The  procession,  the  tea,  and  the  evening  meeting  were  all  equally 
successful. 

11/A.  Delivered  a  Band  of  Hope  address  to  about  300  children  in  the 
Temperance  Hall,  Somers  Town. 

13M.  Preached  in  the  morning  in  the  open-air,  on  Seven  Dials,  and 
lectured  in  the  afternoon  in  the  open-air,  at  Duck  Lane,  Westminster, 
tnd  then  preached  in  the  evening  in  the  "  One  Tun  "  Ragged  School,  to 
^  large  congregation. 

\Ath,  Attended  the  Mothers*  Meeting,  in  the  Mission  Hall,  and  gave 
a  short  address,  with  vocal  illustrations,  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
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evening  delivered  an  address  to  upwards  of  300  children,  in  the  We 
Chapel,  King  Street,  Long  Acre. 

tSth.  Attended  the  Soiree,  in  the  grounds  of  Joseph  Tucker, 
Pavenham,  Bury.  J.  Payne,  Esq.  and  myself  delivered  addres 
the  children  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  1000  adults  in  the  evening. 
Rev.  S.  T.  Ram,  M.A.,  also  assisted  in  the  latter  meeting.  J.  T 
£sq.  occupied  the  chair. 

\6th.  Delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Large  Hall,  Sailor's  Institute, 
well.    The  audience  was  large. 

t7th.  Delivered  two  Band  of  Hope  addresses ;  one  of  them  j 
Temperance  Hall,  and  the  other  in  the  Wesleyan  School-room,  at 
hall. 

IBth.  Addressed  the  Band  of  Hope,  in  the  School-room,  H 
Street,  Camberwell. 

Weie*s  Passage,  Somers  Town. — On  the  occasion  of  300 
children  meeting  for  practice,  (of  the  1000  who  are  to  sing  at  the  C 
Palace,  on  August  8,)  on  Friday  evening,  July  the  11th,  Mr.  > 
Affleck  gave  an  address,  and  Mr.  F.  Smith  was  presented  with  a 
pencil  case,  as  a  testimonial  of  esteem  for  his  ability,  tact  and  tale 
teaching  this  difficult,  yet  pleasing  and  necessary  branch  of  Band  of 
education — singing.  Mr.  G.  S.  Wybroo  made  the  presentation  on, 
of  the  children,  which  was  suitably  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Cirencester  Band  of  Hope. — During  the  past  week  several  me 
have  been  held  in  connexion  with  this  Society.  The  fkst  meetinj 
held  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  at  which  8 
touching  address  was  given  to  a  large  audience,  consisting  chie 
Sunday  School  children  and  their  teachers.  At  eight  o*clock  i 
evening  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Affleck  preached  to  a  crowded  aud 
from  the  text,  '*  They,  and  all  that  appertained  to  them>  went  dowi 
into  the  pit,  and  the  earth  closed  upon  them ;  and  they  perisbefl 
among  the  congregation,"  which  he  made  use  of  to  refer  to  th 
Hartley  accident.  On  Tuesday  the  Qand  of  Hope  children  had 
treat  and  procession.,  The  juveniles,  numbering  300,  met  at  the  I 
twelve  o'clock,  where  they  were  arranged  in  order,  and  then  roi 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  beaded. by  the  band  of  the 
North  Gloucester  Militia.  J\Iany  of  of  the  children  bore  flag 
mottoes,  which  gave  the  procession  a.  very  lively  appearance.  Afte 
ceeding  round  the  town,  by  kind  permission  of  Earl  Bathurst 
entered  the  park,  by  the  Tetbury  Road  gate,  where  they  for  some 
enjoyed  themselves  at  the  various  games  prepared  for  them,  sv 
football,  cricket,  &c.  Afterwards  buns  and  milk  were  distril 
Shortly  afterwards  an  address  was  delivered  from  a  waggon,  by  Mr.  A 
on  the  temperance  question,  calling  upon  the  youpg  to  remain  fi 
their  pledges,  and  on  parents  to  assist  them  in  doing  so.  In  conseq 
of  the  threatening  appearance  of.  the  weather  the  children  were  b: 
homewards  sooner  than  was  at  first  intended,  it  being  thopght  mo 
visable  to  cqt  short  the  enjoyment  than  to  have  it  damped  by  a  s 
of  rain.    Accordingly  they  were  marshalletjl  in,. order,  and.  proc 
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the  town  to  the  Marketplace,  where  the  happy  voices  of  the 

bleDded  in  singing  one  of  their  temperance  melodies.    Thej 

lAarwaids  went  onwards  to  the  Hall,  from  whence  they  ultimately  dispersed 

to  Mr  homes,  thoroughly  pleased  with  their  afternoon*s  enjoyment.    To 

Mesas  Hinton  and  Burn  is  due,  we  believe,  the  praise  for  the  origin  and 

pngiess  of  this  movement.  Their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  abundant 

Mens.    To  the  ladies,  too,  great  credit  is  due  for  the  interest  they 

■Wiiested.    On  Tuesday  Mr.  Affleck  spoke  to  adults  in  the  Temperance 

BiSif  and  on  Wednesday  evening  he  gave  a  capital  lecture  to  a  large 

^dienceupon  the  subject  *^  A  Teetotal  Parody  on  the'  House  that  Jack 

Huh,'''  which  he  handled  very  effectively.     We  are  glad  to  lenm  that 

Aw  meetings  have  been  attended  with  practical  results,  upwards  of  60 

ines  having  been  added  to  the  Society,  and  we  doubt  not  they  will  be 

Moved  by  much  lasting  good. — Cirencester  Times. 

Iast  Cowton,  near  Darlington.-^The  Committee  of  the  Temperance 
foQe^,  at  this  place,  according  to  previous  announcement,  held  their 
Mnl  tea  festival  on  Tuesday  last,  in  a  spacious  marquee  erected  on  the 
flittds  of  William  Oastler,  Esq.,  who  is  himself  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Sm  cause  of  temperance  in  the  neighbourhood .  The  proceedings  of  the 
I  %  commenced  with  a  most  eloquent  discourse  on  the  religious  bearing 
^fte  movement,  by  the  Rev.  V.  H.  Moyle,  delivered  in  the  school-house, 
wumment  was  then  made  to  the  marquee,  and  despite  the  unfavourable 

■Wher,  about  450  individuals  met  to  partake  of  the  cheering  cup.  After 
\^^  had  been  done  to  the  eatables  and  driDkables,  the  Rev.  T.  Holme, 
;^Ticar  of  the  place,  was  called  to  the  chair,  who  dwelt  on  the  progress 
^tke  cause  in  his  parish,  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  practical  ad- 
*i*cy  of  its  principles.  S.  Shirley,  Esq  ,  of  London,  the  Revs.  J .  Holme, 
**HaIl,and  M.  Moyle,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Bramwell  also  took  a 
Piitinthe  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  The  excellent  Saxhorn  Band,  of 
%  Northallerton  Temperance  Association,  under  the  leadership  of 
V>  James  Wheldon,  jun.,  was  present,  and  by  the  most  creditable  per- 
"KBttDce  of  musical  pieces  during  the  afternoon,  contributed  to  the 
*|oyment  of  the  company. — Richmond  Chronicle, 

KiCHHOND,  Yorkshire. — Day  and  Night  in  St,  Giles's. — A  lecture, 
ing  the  above  title,  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree,  hon. 
■teetaiy  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  Thursday 
Citting.  There  was  a  large  attendance.  The  Rev.  H.  Oakley  occupied 
fc  chair.  Mr.  McCree  has  been  for  several  years  a  missionary  in  the 
Wienish  parts  of  London,  and  the  picture  he  draws  of  the  moral  dark- 
^of  the  denizens  of  these  districts  must  have  appeared  to  country 
^inds  almost  incredible.  There  was,  however,  a  brighter  side.  The 
^'Q^l  had  found  its  way  amongst  some  of  the  people,  who  were  now 
"tttbg  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind.  He  related  the  conversion  of  a 
pviiB-fighting  costermonger,  brought  about  by  hearing  his  first  sermon, 
'^gfa  the  man  was  32  years  of  age  he  had  never  been  in  a  place  of 
^^inbip.  Before  the  great  change  had  passed  upon  him  he  was  a  drunk* 
^  and  had  on  one  occasion  knocked  his  wife's  jaw  out,  but  he 
^^^Brwards  was  as  meek  as  a  lamb,  and  his  house  was  one  of  prayer  and 
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praise,  so  mighty  had  been  the  transforming  power  of  grace.  It  vras  ^ 
transient  change,  but  Thomas  had  exhibited  the  same  excellent  spirit  ^ 
many  years  till  he  had  at  last  gone  home  to  heaven.  Ragged  Sch(x^ 
the  popular  amusements — many  of  them  bad  enough  in  all  conscienccr^ 
and  many  of  the  moral  aspects  of  this  till  lately  neglected  district,  CBa0 
under  Mr.  McCree*s  review,  who  has  the  power  of  depicting  scenes  wife 
great  graphic  power  and  pathos,  and  certainly  deserves  the  appellationll 
an  eloquent  lecturer.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  McCree,  in  company 
Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck,  addressed  a  number  of  Sunday  School  children, 
those  belonging  to  the  Band  of  Hope  in  the  Town  Hall,  when 
melodies  were  sung  by  the  children. — Local  Paper, 

Ledbury. — On  Thursday,  the  26th  of  June,  the  Annual  Excu 
this  Society  to  the  celebrated  Malvern  Hills,  took  place.     The 
marched  in  procession  through  the  principal  streets,  headed  by  their 
and  fife  band,  and  interspersed  with  flags  and  banners  on  whidi' 
suitable  mottoes.     Irrespective  of  the  children,  a  large  number 
inhabitants  accompanied  the  excursion,  and  about  50  of  tbe  pooi 
habitants  of  the  town,  were  provided  with  tickets,  through  tbe  con 
kindness  of  a  lady.    Altogether  the  number  that  went  from 
was  450^  including  the  200  Band  of  Hope  children.     Having  arriv 
Malvern,  the  company  proceeded  to  ramble  on  the  hills,  admiring^ 
beautiful  scenery,  and  joining  in  various  rustic  sports.    The  children 
highly  delighted  with  their  day's  pleasure,  and  there  is  every 
believe  it  will  be  the  means  of  adding  numbers  to  the  Band  of  Hope* 

TuNBRiDGE  Wells. — ^The  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope  have 
holding  some  very  interesting  meetings  every  evening  last 
Mr.  S.  Insuirs  services  were  engaged  for  their  instruction  and  im 
ment,  and  his  addresses  and  singing  have  given  great  satisfaction. 
Wednesday  evening  an  open-air  meeting  was  held  on  the  Com 
The  children  sang  several  pleasing  melodies,  after  which  Mr.  Iva^ 
addressed  a  very  respectable  assembly,  and  was  attentively  listened  ^ 
Mr.  Tisdall  is  as  earnest  and  as  active  as  ever.  That  gentleman  dis^ 
buted  a  number  of  tracts  and  other  temperance  literature. — TemperM 
Star, 
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THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  GOOD  CONDUCTOS.* 

By  the  R«v.  &  W.  McCREE,  Hon.  Sec.  to  th«  B«nd  of  Hope  Union. 

The  architect,  painter,  vocalist,  and  poet,  who  aspires  to 
ieve  high  and  lasting  fame,  sets  before  his  mind  a  lofty 
and  this  he  earnestly  seeks  to  realize  in  his  productions 
id  life.     Excellence  does  not  exist  without  culture.     Fame  is 
an  accident.     Usefulness  is  the  result  of  perception,  disci- 
thought,  practice,  and  prayer.     To  be  a  good  Conductor 
a  Band  of  Hope  requires  all  these.     Whoever  resolves  to 
in  this  department  of  benevolent  labour,  must  prepare 
to  cultivate  his  natural  abilities,  and,  if  he  will  only  do 
•be«t — if  he  will  only  determine  to  improve  daily — if  he  will 
do  or  die — ^he  will  inevitably  prove  *'a  workman  that 
)th  not  to  be  ashamed." 

is  quite  evident  that  the  good  conductor  will  not  be  found 
man  who  does  not  keep  himself  clean.  He  should  be 
with  the  sponge,  and  the  bath,  and  the  towel.  Coming, 
inany  of  our  excellent  fellow-workers  do,  from  the  forge  and 
bench,  it  is  important  that  all  our  Temperance  Halls  should 
a  convenient  lavatory,  that  the  stains  of  toil  might  be 
)ved  before  any  proceedings  are  commenced.  A  dirty 
lactor  is  a  nuisance  :  a  clean,  tidy,  decently-dressed  con- 
5tor  is  worth  his  weight  in  **  Brown  Windsor." 
The  good  conductor  has  popular  vocal  powers.  He  can  sing. 
iBe  does  not  growl,  and  call  his  growling  "  a  Band  of  Hope 
tKelody";  he  does  not  roar,  and  call  his  roaring  a  splendid 
rffort ;  he  does  not  shut  his  eyes,  open  wide  his  month,  press 
te  elbows  into  his  ribs,  and  having  screamed  something  to  the 
tone  of  "  Oh !  Susannah,"  sit  down  expecting  a  loud  encore, 
bot  he  sings  modestly,  gladly,  sweetly,  and  leads  his  little  ones 
b  their  hymns  of  praise,  with  his  own  soul  £Qled  with  music, 
joy,  and  love. 

And  he  is  careful  what  he  sings.  He  never  introduces  any- 
tting  vulgar,  coarse,  doubtful.  His  songs  are  like  refined 
silver,  as  harmless  as  the  lark's  anthem  to  the  bright  and 
Bioniing  star.  Knowing  that  ^*  sensation  songs,''  and  **  comic 
Bongs,"  and  **  character  songs,"  are  seldom  pure  and  elevating 
oompositions,  he  never  introduces  them  to  his  Band  of  Hope, 

•  Read  at  the  Band  of  Hope  Converaasione,  Freematona'  HalL 
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but  ^uirefdlj  shuns  theniy  and  teaches  his  ohildren  to  abstain' 
from  them.  The  **  Hjnms  and  Melodies  for  Bands  of  Hope^* 
and  the  '^  Becitations  and  Dialogues  for  Bands  of  Hope,**  issued 
hj  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  and  the  melodies  published  in 
The  Band  of  Hope  Record,  will,  I  think,  greatly  help  anyone 
who  wishes  to  act  wisely  in  this  important  matter.  No  harm, 
but  much  good,  would  result  from  every  child  being  taught  to 
sing^  such  a  beautiful  melody  as  this  :— 

KIND  WOKDS,  SWDBT  THOUGHTS,  AND  NEVER  DYING  SOtJW 

Eond  words  xsan  never  die, 

CSierished  and  blessed ; 
God  knows  how  deep  they  lie» 

Stored  in  the  breast ; 
Like  childhood's  simple  rhymes. 
Told  o*er  a  thousand  times, 
Age,  in  all  years  and  climes, 

Distant  and  near. 

Sweet  thou^ts  oan  never  die, 

Though,  like  the  flowers, 
Their  brightest  hues  may  fly 

In  wintry  hours ; 
But  when  the  gentle  dew  j^ 

Gives  them  their  charms  anew. 
With  many  an  added  hue^ 

They  bloom  again. 

Our  souls  oan  never  die, 

Though  in  the  tomb, 
We  may  iJl  have  to  lie. 

Wrapt  in  its  gloom ; 
What  though  this  flesh  decay, 
Souls  pass  in  peace  away, 
Live  through  eternal  day,  *  <" 

With  Christ  above.*  * 

The  good  conductor  endeavours  to  maintain  perfect  order  in  his-  . 
Band  of  Hope.  He  comes  in  time  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and 
sees  that  every  child  occupies  its  proper  place.  His  children  ave 
not  left  to  kick  at  the  door,  to  run  all  over  the  neighbourhood^ 
to  fight,  to  steal  apples  from  stalls,  and  to  annoy  some  wooden-^ 
legged  pensioner  with  the  slang  question,  '^  How 's  your  poor- 
feet?**  because  he>is  not  there  in  time,  aye,  before  time.  Du- 
ring.ihe  meeting  of  the  children,  he  keeps  them  busy,  happy,  aad 
in  order,  by  a  succession  of  wise  and  pleasant  engagemeots. 
I>oea  a  boy  crack  a  nut?  The  conductor's  ejt^  is  upon  him* 
Does  a  naughty  girl  put  out  her  tongue?  He  rebukes  he^. 
wUh' an  uplifted  finger.    No  disorder  is  allowed.    Meihod|> 

•  9M^.B9n4t(f  fftipf.JUeord,  Jte  Junt,  1861. 
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moral  force,  and  tender  loye  govern  the  little  folk, 
«d  make  them  as  gentle  as  pet  doves,  as  amenable  to  discipline 
m  a  rojal  guard,  and  as  pleasant  to  the  eye  as  a  garden  of 
Mweis* 
Ton  will  always  find  the  good  conductor  carefbl  to  attend  to 
eonvenience  of  deputations.  If  he  knows  a  gentleman  is 
to  epeak  to  his  children,  he  will  keep  a  place  for  him, 
will  see  that  he  has  time  for  his  address.  Should  his  Band 
Hope  not  meet  on  an  evening  when  a  deputation  is  appointed, 
will  promptly  inform  the  speaker,  and  thus  save  him  the 
ible  of  a  useless  journey.  Great  complaints  have  reached 
of  the  remissness  of  some  conductors  in  relation  to  this 
and  I  b^  of  them  to  reform,  and  do  better  in  future, 
model  man  is  studious.  He  does  not  lack  effort  to  fill  his 
with  various  knowledge.  He  will  not  fail  to  study  every 
of  temperance  principles,  and  whatever  he  learns  he  will 
Anecdote,  poetry,  facts  culled  from  public  journals,  the 
lessons  of  Scripture,  fables,  proverbs,  and  allegories,  per- 
experiences,  the  biographies  of  the  brave  and  pure,  the 
of  the  day,  and,  in  short,  all  things  new  and  old  will  be 
Mb  by  him  to  contribute  to  the  instruction  and  delight  of  his 
Maps,  pictures,  natural  objects,  diagrams  of  the 
system,  dissolving  views,  fiowers,  music,  song,  recita-^ 
milk  and  buns,  and  a  sail  on  the  river,  or  a  frolic  in  a 
field,  will  all  be  employed  to  link  together,  as  in  a  chain 
gold, — temperance,  virtue,  knowledge,  and  happiness. 
The  good  conductor  is  a  Christian.  With  a  cordial  and 
ited  and  immoveable  faith  in  the  Creator  of  the  universe, 
id  in  Him  who  made  the  awful  curse  of  sin  to  pass  away,  he 
not  in  his  highest  duty  to  the  children  confided  to  his 
cfciige.  You  may  trust  him  at  all  times.  The  most  anxious 
■other  may  confide  in  his  delicacy,  honour,  and  tenderness. 
b  fidr  child — her  daughter  blooming  into  maidenhood,  is  safe 
—perfectly  safe  in  his  presence.  If  any  of  his  children  are 
^14,  he  visits  them,  prays  with  them,  speaks  of  Jesus,  and 
loiiits  them  to  heaven  above.  If  they  die,  he  hastens  to  see 
Ae  parents  while  their  tears  are  flowing,  and  endeavours  to  lead 
Ana  to  the  Healer  of  broken  hearts.  In  his  life,  he  exemplifies 
''whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
^iliitBoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  are  pure,  whatsoever 
ftmgi  are  lovely,"  and  "  whatsoever  things  are  of  g#od  report." 
80  beautiful  is  his  character,  that  all  love  him,  the  children 
^thie  his  smiles  more  than  *^  apples  of  gold,  in  pictux^^  of 
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silver,"  his  death. is  a  local  calamity,  his  grave  becomes  tho 
resort  of  many  a  mourner,  and  his  name  shall  not  fade  like  tba 
flowers  of  spring. 

Such  conductors  we  have :  such  conductors  we  need.  *'  Tfaa 
harvest  truly  is  plenteous^  but  the  labourers  are  few ;  pray  ye^ 
therefore,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  will  send  fortfa 
labourers  into  His  harvest." 

One  word  of  appeal.  Is  there  any  one  here  who  is  not  tioh 
gaged  in  this  good  work  of  training  the  young  in  the  paths  dl 
temperance  ?  It  is  a  pleasant  and  productive  field  of  laboun 
Seek,  then,  some  children,  either  rich  or  poor,  and  begin  ihM 
blessed  work.  Be  not  afraid  of  the  toil.  Their  kisses,  piii|| 
affections,  and  earnest  prayers,  will  form  a  rich  reward, 
any  child  become  a  Drunkard,  because  you  failed  in  be 
lence,  courage,  and  self-denial  ?  Shall  many  become  dm: 
because  you  cared  not  to  *^  haste  to  the  rescue  ?"  RememI 
'*  It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  that 
of  these  little  ones  should  perish." 


HOW  WE  GOT  ON  AT  WASHTON. 

By  W.  BELL.  ' ' 

Washton  is  a  ?ittle  riltaee  about  two  miles  from  Richmond,  Yorkdiire 
About  thirty  years  ago  the  Westeyans  used  to  preach  there,  but  did  dQ 
continue  their  labours.  Religious  services  ceased  to  be  held  in  the  villli^ 
but  the  public  house  continued  in  full  play,  corrupting  and  dcmoralinoli 
the  people.  We  might  say  they  were  •*  led  captive  by  the  devil,  at  hi 
will/'  Drunkenness,  profanity,  and  sabbath  desecration  abounded.  1 
the  soul  of  Paul  was  stirred,  when  he  saw  the  people  at  Athens,  '*  whol^ 
given  to  idolatry/*  the  souls  of  good  men  ought  to  have  been  stirred  fl 
the  sight  of  this  village.  Many  of  the  population  never  entered  a  plap 
of  worship,  but  spent  their  lives  without  God. 

In  September,  1869,  however,  the  Ladies'  Temperance  Committee  c 
Richmond  engaged  a  Missionary,  and  amongst  many  other  villages 
Washton  was  named  as  needing  his  services.  It  was  therefore  put  oi 
the  temperance  plan,  and  on  the  8th  of  December,  1859,  the  friends  c 
temperance  made  iheir  first  visit.  The  Grammar  School-Room  wa 
kindly  lent  for  the  meeting,  by  Mr.  Waller,  and  long  before  the  time  tit 
people  seemed  all  excited ;  at  seven  o*clock  the  place  was  crowded,  an< 
the  chair  taken  by  a  staunch  friend  of  the  cause,  Mr.  Thomas  HumbU 
On  the  platform  were  Messrs.  T.  Shaw,  T.  Harrison,  J.  Wise,  mysel) 
and  others.  No  sooner  had  the  meeting  been  opened,  than  the  landlon 
of  the  public  house  entered  the  room,  with  a  bottle  and  glass  in  his  hand 
and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  asked  the  speakers  to  drink  with  hiin 
But  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  looked  against  him,  and  he  did  not  sta; 
long.    His  wife  then  came,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  commenced  I 
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ibise  us,  »nd  say  many  thin'jrs  as  we  should  not  like  to  repeat  here,  and 
viiit  with  her  lecturing:  outside,  and  others  lecturing  inside,  it  was  the 
nosi  ezcitio);  meeting  1  ever  attended  A  man  had  been  made  drunk, 
to  annoy  us.  by  putting  an  old  hen  down  the  chimney,  the  platform  being 
flNr  the  Are- place,  but  in  trying  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  School-Room, 
Ik  slipped  his  hold,  and  fell  back  into  the  mud,  and  thus  he  got  paid  off 
«  he  went  on.  Another  man  was  to  have  had  5s.  for  opposing  us,  but 
be  had  gone  to  Richmond,  got  drunk  there,  and  did  not  return  in  time, 
because  he  had  lain  down  on  the  road,  and  was  found  next  morning  frozen 
IB  the  ground.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  thirty-eight  persons  signed 
pledge,  a  society  was  formed,  and  Mr.  John  Harrison  was  appointed 
y.  For  many  weeks  the  children  of  VVashton  might  have  been 
singing,  **  Throw  down  the  bottle,"  "  Bright  water,"  &c.  Another 
was  held  on  the  27th  of  December,  when  we  were  favoured  with 
help  of  the  Ilevs.  T.  Holme,  A.  P.  Irvine,  H.  Oakley,  and  Messrs. 
k  and  Shaw.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  thirty-two  persons 
y.and  amongst  them  the  poor  man  who  was  frozen  to  the  ground. 
WIS  then  only  the  shadow  of  a  man.  He  was  indeed  a  brand  plucked 
the  fire,  and  although  nearly  three  years  have  passed  away,  he  looks 
many  years  younger  now,  is  enjoying  good  health,  and  doing  well* 
%has  several  times  taken  the  chair  for  us,  at  our  tempeiance  meetings, 
fcbng  ago  he  said,  **  Since  I  have  signed  the  pledge,  I  have  got  plenty 
^(iestnut  horses,  and  several  grey  mares,  and  a  good  stable  to  put 
^  in,  as  well  as  a  good  teetotal  medal.*'*  He  still  keeps  faithful  to 
.Ml pledge,  and  is  one  of  the  most  hearty  teetotallers  I  know. 
Temperance  meetings  were  now  held  once  a  month,  and  the  people 
n  to  desire  to  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them.  The  Wesley aus 
ed  the  village  on  their  plan,  and  -^oon  had  a  hearty  welcome,  and  a 
congregation  to  preach  to.  The  people  at  this  time  began  to  wish 
t  better  place  to  hold  their  meetings  in,  and  the  committee,  led  on  by 
tractive  secretary,  held  a  bazaar,  and  cleared  £50  ,  and  then  comraen- 
^  calling  on  their  friends,  who  responded  very  heartily  to  their  appeals. 
Mienext  step  was  to  get  a  suitable  site  of  land,  and  they  applied  to  tite 
lord  of  the  manor,  but  were  refused.  Tliey  next  wrote  to  a  lady,  who 
■ft^oed  some  property  in  the  village,  and  got  a  very  favourable  answer, 
b>t  some  one  used  his  influence  adversely,  and  a  second  letter  came, 
Wing  the  society  they  could  not  have  it.  However,  there  was  a  site  left, 
fcr  which  the  owner  asked  £25.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  the  tempe- 
*K!e  people  were  about  to  buy  it,  some  one  again  acted  adversely,  and 
offered  three  pounds  more  for  it,  but  the  proprietor  said,  **  No,  I  will  sell 
it  to  the  teetotallers,"  and  he  did  so.  Good  comes  out  of  evil,  and  so  in 
^case,  for  on  the  very  site,  a  first-rate  quarry  was  found,  from  which 
«one  was  obtained  to  build  the  hall.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1861,  the 
fettndation  stone  was  laid,  by  G.  A.  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Heeth,  and  on 
*be  19ih  of  December  it  was  opened,  and  is  now  n  place  in  which  we  try 
^*  teach  the  people  true  temperance,  and  point  them  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 

*  Chtttnut horses,  sovereigns;   gret/  marei,  half  crowns;  goyd  stables,  new  clothes. 
■  fat  pig. 
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The  WesUyans  preach  in  it  every  Sunday  night,  and  it  i»  open  to 
parties  who  love  the  troth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.    A  Sunday  School  and  Ba^^ 
of  Hope  have  likewise  been  formed,  and  are  doing  well.    Great  praise 
due  to  Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  Pound-dale,  who  has  had  the  chief  roanai 
inent  of  it,  and  we  hope  he,  and  all  the  friends  at  Washton,  may  k^- 
have  to  say,  ''To  the  people  who  sat  in  darkness,  light  has  sprung  up«^ 

WINE  AND  WATBB. 

By  the  EDITOR. 

Water  sparkled  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  refreshed  tbe 
Father  and  Mother  of  all  Liying.     The  rirer  of  w^ter  wkieft 
made  the  flowers  of  Eden  to  bloom,  and  its  trees  to  bear  froi^ 
**  went  out "  to  bless  the  earth.    Divided  into  four  rirers,  ft 
watered  many  lands.    Pison  compassed  ^  the  whole  land  of 
Havilah,  where  there  is  gold.**    Gihon  spread  itself  in  Ethiopk 
Hiddekel  flowed  '*  towards  the  east  of  Assyria.'^    '*  And  wB 
fonrth  river  is  Eaphrates.**     Scholars  and  divines  desigaalel 
those  ancient  streams  the  Euphrates^  the  Tigris,  the  Phasis,  and 
the  Araxes.    Better  was  the  water  of  Adam  than  the  wine  rf 
Noah.     ^^  He  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was  drnnken.''    The  God 
of  Israel  gave  His  chosen  people  water  to  drink.     When  he  was 
their  Guide  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  fullness  of  His  lore 
led  them  **  in  the  daytime  with  a  cloud,  and  all  the  night  with 
a  light  of  fire,  He  clave  the  rocks  in  the  wilderness,  and  gave 
them  drink  as  out  of  the  great  depths.     He  brought  streaois 
also  out  of  the  rock,  and  caused  water  to  run  down  like  rivers* 
When  He  resolved  to  deliver  this  people  from  ^'  the  hand  <^the 
Philistines,^  he  raised  up  Samson,  the  son  of  Manoah.    Neither 
the  mother  nor  the  son  drank  ^'  wine  nor  strong  drink.''    This 
colossal  and  mighty  Samson,  who  rent  a  young  lion  '*as  ^^ 
would  have  rent  a  kid,^  who  caught  **  three  hundred  foxes," 
who  smote  the  Philistines  *^  hip  and  thigh  with  great  slaughter; 
who  brake  seven  njsw  cords  ''as  a  thread  of  tow  is  broken  when 
it  toucheth  the  fire,'*  who  took  the  gates  of  Gaza  "  and  carried 
them  to  the  top  of  an  hill  that  is  before  Hebron,"  and  who  threw 
down  the  pillars  of  his  prison-bouse,  was  a  water-drinker. 
"  O  madness  I  to  think  use  of  stroogest  wines. 
And  strongest  drinks,  our  chief  support  of  health. 
When  Gk)d,  with  these  forbidd^i,  made  choice  to  rear 
His  mighty  ohampioa,  Btrong  above  compare, 
Whose  drink  was  oolj  from  the  liquid  brook.^ 

Among  the  purest  and  noblest  of  men  Daniel  takes  a  Hff^ 
rank.  When  a  captive  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  dwelling  ^ 
the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  ''  purposed  in  his  heart  th*^ 
he  would  not  defile  himself  with  the  portion  of  the  Eang's  mei^ 
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■or  with  the  wine  which  he  drank,"  because  it  had  been  pre* 
MBted  as  an  offering  to  Bel,  the  god  of  the  Babylonians,  and 
WBB  nnolean  bj  Moses's  law.  He  asked  for  fruit  and  vege- 
trides^  and  *^  water  to  drink,"  and  he  became  ^'  fairer  and  fatter 
i&  flesh  than  all  the  children  which  did  eat  the  portion  of  the 
King's  meat." 

Was  not  John  the  Baptist  a  mighty  teacher — a  man  of 
power,  of  great  wisdom,  abundant  in  labours,  and  of  blameless 
fib?  ''Yerilj  I  say  unto  you,  among  them  that  are  bom  of 
iMnen  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist." 
Be  was  a  drinker  of  water.  Neither  wine  nor  strong  drink 
iver  defiled  his  lips.     *'  From  his  mother's  womb"  to  his  death 

prison,  the  river  Jordan,  and  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  "  the 
of  Bethlehem,  which  is  by  the  gate,"  and  the  fountains  of 
e,  .gave  him  the  waters  of  God. 

But  Jesus,  who  was  greater  than  John,  and  the  Manifestation 

!jDeity,  was  also  a  water-drinker.     There  is  no  evidence  that 

ever  drank  wine— especially  is  there  no  evidence  that  He 

accepted  the  intoxicating  cup.     The  wine  consumed  at  the 

Sapper  was  clearly  the  fruit  of  the  vine,"  and  ihcU  was 

ikinless.  See  Jesus  at  the  Well  of  Jacob.  When  he  saw  the 
taan  of  Samaria  come  to  draw  water,  He  said,  "  Give  me  to 
teL"  See  Jesus  on  the  Cross.  "They  gave  him  wine 
lii^led  with  myrrh  :  but  He  received  it  not." 

Did  Paul  ever  drink  wine  ?  Did  he  ever  "  drink  healths  ?'' 
Vhen  he  was  sent  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel,  did  Barnabas, 
Imeon,  Lucius,  Manaen,  and  he  get  up  an  "  ordination  dinner" 
tt  seven-and-sixpence  per  head,  "  wine  included  ?"  No !  '^  they 
ftsted  and  prayed"  together,  and  then  Barnabas  and  Paul  went 
in  their  mission — not  filled  with  wine,  but  filled  with  the  Holy 
%»irit.  Paul's  religion,  we  fancy,  did  not  savour  much  of  wine. 
h  did  bear  indications  of  the  Cross.  "  I  keep  under  my  body," 
Wrote  he,  **  and  bring  it  into  subjection."  Did  meat  make  his 
brother  offend?  "I  will  eat,"  said  he,  ''no  fiesh  while  the 
world  standeth."  What  more?  "It  is  good  neither  to  eat 
flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother 
fltombleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak."  Great-souled 
Paul  I  But  the  Divine  Book  speaks  of  Living  Waters.  They 
flow  through  the  Celestial  City,  and  made  glad  the  Paradise  of 
God.  Li  that  "  pleasant  land,"  we  read,  "  there  shall  be  no 
iBore  curse,"  and  when  the  Good  Shepherd  shall  guide  His 
people  into  the  "  green  pastures,"  He  will  fulfil  the  saying  that 
ii  written,  "  I  will  give  unto  him  that  is  athirst  of  the  fountain 
of  the  water  oflife  freelj." 
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TEMPERANCE  EDUCATIOKAL  EFFORTS  IN  T&E 
FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  AT  ACEWORTH. 

By  JOHN  NEWBY. 

It  is  an  old  and  time-honoured  maxim,  bearing  to  tlte  sanction  of  Id 
spiratJon,  that  we  must  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go^  in  orde 
that  when  he  is  old  he  may  not  depart  from  it.  And  it  is  a  fact,  illus 
triated  by  tens  of  thousands  of  lamentable  cases,  that  when  children  ar 
trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  not  go — as  they  grow  in  years,  thei 
mostly  grow  in  eril,  and  never  depart  from  it.  There  are  exceptiom 
but  they  are  tens  against  tens  of  thousands.  These  considerations,  wbi!< 
they  bear  on  many  forms,  perhaps  on  every  form>  of  moral  evil  in  sodeiy 
hare  especial  force  in  reference  to  the  Temperance  question.  If  prevea 
tion  is  better  than  curct  where  cure  is  possible,  but  difficult — ^hoi 
essential  is  it  where  cure,  alas  !  is  often,  hopeless,  if  not  impossible!  Wj| 
have  reason,  indeed,  to  rejoice  with  overflowing  gratitude  to  the  FatJNf 
of  mercieSy  for  the  miracles  of  grace,  which  have  crowned  the  otherwiM 
insufficient  labours  of  Cliristian  philanthropists  to  reclaim  the  drunkard 
But  from  the  hopeless  edbrts  so  often  made  to  recover  the  adult  victiiiil 
of  intemperance  arose  the  happy  and  natural  conception  of  educating  tk 
young  in  temperance  principles.  The  sapling  may  be  bent,  shielded 
reared,  when  the  oak  will  never  yield,  unless  to  the  thunderbolt  thU 
rends,  or  to  the  hurricane  that  lays  it  low.  Hence  arose  our  Bandi  (f 
Hope,  juvenile  associations,  in  which  moral  force  is  brought  to  givf 
direction  to  the  future  life.  How  hopeful  we  may  be  in  reference  to  the 
success  and  happy  results  of  these  associations,  facts  already  bear  abundant 
witness ;  and  it  is  by  facts  and  results  we  must  test  our  agencies.  ''Thi 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.*' 

Ackworth  School,  in  Yorkshire,  is  a  national  boarding  school,  belong 
ing  to  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain.  It  wasfoundei 
about  eighty  years,  ago,  under  a  serious  conviction  that  a  sound  Christiai 
education  is  one  of  the  most  imperative  obligations  due  from  a  Chrisiia 
church  towards  all  its  members.  The  principle  was  broadly  avowe( 
that  any  member  of  the  church,  if  unable  by  his  circumstances  to  give 
good  education  to  his  children,  should  be  assisted  so  to  do  by  his  fello 
professors.  It  was  not  a  mere  advancement  in  life  that  was  contemplate 
but  that  all  the  children  in  the  society  should  be  brought  up,  as  tl 
Apostle  expresses  it,  **  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

The  institution  has,  ever  since  its  formation,  been  conducted  under  tl 
care  and  open  supervision  of  the  religious  body  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
freely  subject  to  inspection,  and  twice  every  year  its  condition  issubroitt« 
to  a  general  meeting,  composed  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  t 
kingdom.  Experience  has  gradually  opened  up  its  deficiences;  ii 
provements  have  been  introduced  in  accordance  with  the  general  ad  van 
of  education  at  large;  and  perhaps  no  point  has  receivetl  more  attentii 
than  that  of  moral  and  religious  tmirMng.  To  impart  a  comprehensi 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  even  more  than  a  direct  exposition  of  t 
tenets  of  the  Society  as  a  sect,  to  inculcate  a  Jove  of  philanthropic  ai 


inc  I  Ghnstan  enterprise,  and  the  practice  of  self-control  and  self-denial,  have 
ken  primary  objec|»  with  the  conductors  of  the  school. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  noble  design  and  these  good  intentions-— and 
Mtwitbstanding,  too,  the  strict^ oversight  and  discipline  of  the  Society  of 
Riesds  (a  discipline  reaching  to  every  individual), — deplorable  instancces 
km  from  time  to  time  occured  of  individuals  who  had,  with  all  these 
•dfintages,  fellen  into  vice  and  degradation  from  the  sin  of  intemperance. 
With  the  best  of  dispositions  they  had  been  led  aside — their  generous 
Uoess,  and  amiable  cordiality,  and  good  fellowship,  often  being  as 
ilOQtside  ripple  that  drew  them  into  the  Tortex,  and   they  were  lost 
Ubre  they  knew  their  peril.     It  is  a  sad  and  serious  truth,  that  even 
Mug  the  Society   of  Friends,  as  among  society  at  large,  there  are 
IwilMyratively  few  families  who  have  not  felt  in  some  of  their  connctions 
|l|iurt  of  that  woe   immeasurable  which  the  drinking  habits  of  our 
Msby  entail  upon  all  ranks  of  society,  from  the  prince  to  the  beggar, 
km  therefore  thought  desirable  in  the  school  at  Ackworth  to  bring  the 
^  Mai  power  of  association  to  the  aid  of  instruction  and  disci  f)line,  in  the 
against  this  giant  evil.    A  juvenile  Total  Abstinence  Society  was 
[-^md  among  the  boys  in  1854.    The  measure  was  rather  a  late  than 
■ki^ooe.     By  that  time  the  Temperance  cause  had  made  considerable 
I  llpBSS  in  the  country.    The  subject  was   not  new  to  numbers  jf  the 
ttea.    Their  friends  in  many  instances,  and  their  teachers  were  tee- 
;>tfcro.     By  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  school  they  were  ail 
^kNdrinkers  within  its  precincts.    But  such  had  not  always  been  the 
4R:  and  as  somewhat  illustrative  of  our  subject,  we  will  glance  back  at 
furious  customs.    The  writer  of  this  paper  remembers  in  his  youth  the 
^r  grades  of  beer -tins;  the  largest  holding,  perhaps,  half  a  gill  for  the 
^gest  boys,  the  next  somewhat  less,  the  next  still  less,  till  the  smallest 
^Qatained  the  two  tables poonfuls,  for  the  least  of  the  flock.     Moderate 
linking,  indeed,  but  by  no  means  harmless.     If  the  little  dose  was  ridi- 
culously small,  a  notion  of  growth  was  connected  with  its  increase,  and 
^e  the  largest  ration  of  all,  the  boy  looked  forward  to  the  full  cup  of 
laohood.    The  child  was  trained  in  the  way  he  should  not  go. 

It  may  be  worth  while  also  to  note  the  steps  by  which,  about  five-and- 
tventy  years  ago,  the  practice  was  given  up.  Individual  remonstrances 
were  uttered  in  private  and  in  public.  The  children's  small  beer  was 
bome-brewed ;  but  the  officer,  to  whom  was  intrusted  both  the  brewing 
9i)d  baking,  himself  became  a  teetotaller;  and  on  the  occasion  of  his 
'carriage  set  the  example  of  a  teetotal  wedding.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
stale  argument  that  moderation,  not  monastic  abstinence,  should  he  incul- 
cated, was  urged  in  favour  of  the  small  beer  and  the  small  beer  tankards. 
The  school  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  two  large  committees,  and 
the  decisions  of  each  are  submitted  for  confirmation  to  the  other.  But 
•^rthe  Yorkshire  committee  had  concluded  to  brew  no  longer,  the 
other,  meeting  in  London,  vetoed  the  proposition,  and  directed  that 
wholesome  malt  liquor  should  continue  to  be  used  in  the  school.  Exactly 
at  this  juncture  one  of  the  boys  got  access  to  the  wholesome  beverage 
alluded  to,  and  drank  himself  into  a  state  of  stupidity.    Thenceforward 
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Uie  brewing  wu  stopped,  and  in  due  time  the  vats  were  dispoeed  of   |^ 
water-tanks.  •  J.-^ ' 

At  the  formation  then  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Association  in  iBSi, 
the  pupils  were  water-drinkers  while  they  were  within  the  walls  of  the 
school.    More  than  this  could  not  be  said.    They  were  often  taken  of   f^~* 
the  premises  on  little  excursions  by  visitors,  and  during  the  annual  no- 
-tions  were  exposed  to  other  influences.    The  adoption  of  a  pledge  wm 
thrown  before  the  assembled  boys.    It  was  explained  to  them  as  a  Toktt- 
tary  movement,  m  which  each  must  decide  for  himself:  the  painfslci- 
perience  of  the  past,  the  danger  and  snares  of  the  future,  and  the  safegnnl 
afibrded  by  total  abstinence,  were  represented  to  them :  and  they  mn 
cautioned  not  to  make  a  hasty  decision,  but  come  to  a  deliberate  clraitt 
in  the  matter,  and  in  every  case  to  have  the  approval  of  iheir  jNMBlk 
The  result  was,  that  many  of  the  boys  enrolled  their  names;  and  two  if 
the  first  secretaries  were  sons  of  brewers,  acting  under  the  sanctioi  if 
their  parents.    At  the  present  time  the  family  of  one  of  them  is  an 
entirely  clear  of  the  traffic,  and  that  of  the  other  is  preparing  to  wind  ^ 
the  concern.    In  all,  four  hundred  and  fifteen  boys  have  entered  M 
names  in  this  promising  Band  of  Hope.    Some  are  since  deceased ;  ife 
names  c^  fourteen  have  been  erased  or  withdrawn  by  request ;  and  of  At 
bulk  of  the  members  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  as  they  are  scattmi  ^  ofiei 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.     For  this  reason  the  pledge  was  drawn  ia  tke 
simplest  form  :  **  I  hereby  agree  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  liqaors^ 
except  for  medicinal  purposes.*'    An  ornamental  card  of  membership v^ 
engraved,  with  the  motto,  **  Water  is  best,*'  and  **  Lead  us  not  intoltiDF 
tation.''    On  the  left  is  a  miniature  riew  of  Ackworth  School,  and  on  t^ 
fight  that  of  a  crowded  street  in  a  large  city.    Between  them  is  the  s^^    .  ^ 
timent  *'  While  total  abstainers,  we  altogether  avoid  the  most  preva]^''\    m«^ 
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temptation  to  crime  in  the  world;''  and  underneath  runs  the  legi 
**  May  the  resolution  formed  at  school  be  maintained  with  persevem^ 
in  after  life." 

It  is  understood  that  on  leaving  school  the  boys  remain  members 
the  Ackworth  Association,  unless  notice  to  the  contrary  be  given  to 
secretaries.    They  cannot,  however,  remain  under  any  close  oveisig 
after  leaving  school ;  and  this  may  be  considered  a  weak  point.     Nei 
theless,  their  minds  have  been  enlightened ;  they  do  not  go  out  into 
world  ignorant  of  the  snare :  they  have  been  taught,  that  ^'-wine  is 
mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging,  and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is 
wise.''    And  instances  from  time  to  time  come  to  our  knowledge, 
which  the  resolution  of  youth  has  been  earnestly  maintained.     One  bo/ 
was  known  to  adhere  to  his  pledge,  though  the  inmates  of  his  father' 
family  freely  indulged  in  intoxicating  liquors.     Several,  in  different 
of  England,  have  thrown  their  energies,  both  as  workers  and  s] 
into  local  societies ;  and  in  some  instances  have  been  the  means  of  foui 
ing  them,  either  simply,  or  in  connection  with  others.    To  maifitav 
direct  communication  with  four  hundred  individuals  scattered  about 
country,  would  be  rather  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.    The  first  wh»^        i 
signed  the  Ackworth  pledge,  for  instance,  after  labouring  diligently  id  the        / 
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'f  aaifl  (own  where  he  spent  hi9  apprenticeship,  has  now  emigrated  with 
at  total  tbftineuce  principles  to  Canada.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
flwilts  of  this  educational  effort  are  encouraging,  though  it  may  be  capiia- 

of  improvement  in  its  details. 

The  means  employed  to  keep  up  the  children's  interest  in  the  cause 

occasional  lectures  from  approved  Temperance  agents,  and  meetings 

by  the  teachers;  and  the  addresses  of  the  latter  probably  touch 

directly  the  immediate  position  of  the  scholars.    The  British  Worh- 

and  the  Band  of  Hope  Review  are  freely  circulated,  and  much  read 

the  boys ;  and  tracts  have  been  sold  to  them  at  merely  nominal 

to  give  away  on  the  road,  and  in  the  villages,  when  they  walk  out 

the  country.    Some  time  ago,  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  by  the 

Association  to  the  pupils  in  other  Friends*  Schools,  suggesting 

importance  of  their  forming  similar  societies. 

Aere  are  in  the  school  about  one  hundred  girls  as  well  as  boys ;  and 

at  an  early  period  suggested  that  they  should  be  invited  to  take 

pledge  also.    It  was  considered  that  they  were  equally  interested  in 

question,  and  exposed  to  the  same  snare,-^nay,  as  keepers  of  the  keys 

future  homes,  capable  of  filling  a  most  important  position  in  the 

nee  camp.    A  girls'  association  was  therefore  formed,  and  the 

lien  unite  in  attending  the  same  lectures.    That  girls  can  show 

earnestness  in  this  good  cause,  as  in  every  other,  no  one  need  dis- 

A  great  impression  was  made  on  their  minds  some  two  months 

by  a  travelling  agent  of  the  Temperance  League ;  and  they  requested 

teachers  to  call  a  meeting  on  their  side  of  the  school.    The  writer  of 

paper  was  invited  to  address  them,  and  when  the  enrolment  of  uan.es 

OMide  OB  the  following  day,  about  seventy  new  members  were  added 

Ike  list. 

To  conclude,  we  can  from  the  experiment  at  Ack worth  recommend  the 
ition  of  juvenile  associations.  Let  them  be  cautiously  begun,  and 
jBdiciously  managed.  Some  little  privileges  and  innocent  emjoyments 
■ij  be  united  with.them  by  way  of  encouragement;  but  never  let  the 
Mrious  bearing  of  the  question  on  private  and  public  happiness  be  lost 
I  Vght  of.  Children  have  great  influence  over  each  other,  and  great  influ- 
cice  with  their  parents ;  and  the  degraded  victim  of  intemperance  has 
tore  than  once  been  drawn  back  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  by  the  gentle 
Solicitations  and  the  speaking  example  of  a  tender  and  earnest  child* 

^^^M^I^M^— ■*— — ^M^— ■  ■!■■■■■■  ■       ■——■■■■         ■■  »■—■■»  ■         ■  ■» 

CLEAR   THE    WAT. 

By  J.  LAWRENCE  OANE. 

Some  time  since,  when  in  the  country,  I  was  rambling  one 
bright  and  beautiful  morning  across  some  green  and  pleasant 
fiddfl^  when,  just  beyond  a  style,  over  which  I  had  clambered, 
there  lay  right  across  the  narrow  pathway  a  large,  rugged, 
pHckly,  dead  branch.  My  first  impulse  was  to  step  carefully 
over  it^  and  pass  on,  but  the  thought  occurred  to  me, — *^  It  may 
Bot  be  a  8tumbling->block  to  me — ^I  see  it  and  can  guard  a^ixi&i 
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it ;  but  it  may  trip  tip  some  one.     Some  weary  wayfarer,  tread^ 
ilig  this  path  at  night,  may  fall  over  this  branch  and  injo^^ 
himself;  some  little  child  may  come  bounding  along  with 
less  gladness,  and  catching  his  foot  here,  may  tear  his  ten 
limbs ;  it  may  harm  some  one,  and  can  do  no  good,  so  I  'II  mo^ve 
it  out  of  the  way ;"  and  I  was  not  content  until  I  had  kicked,  j^ 
down  in  the  deep  ditch,  by  the  hedge-side,  and  I  then  felt  sU 
the  happier,  feeling  that  I  had  done  something  to  clear  ike  way^ 

As  I  pursued  my  path,  amidst  sunshine  and  song,  I  though 
how  well  it  would  be,  if  we  all,  in  our  daily  pathway  through 
the  world,  would  act  on  this  simple  principle,  of  clearing  the 
way  for  those  who  may  follow  us.     In  our  journey  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  from  time  to  eternity,  we  see  many  ft 
stumbling-block,  over  which  our  brothers  fall ;  many  a  useieai 
branch  of  custom,  which  catches  tripping  feet,  and  causes  tbes 
to  stumble  and  bleed.     And  there  is  one  of  these  in  every  path; 
in  village  and  city,  in  highway  and  byeway,  which  is  more 
dangerous  than  all  the  rest.     That  stumbling-block  is  STBOHt 
DRINK.    The  young  and  beautiful,  the  manly  and  noble,  pressing 
forward  in  the  crowd  of  life,  stumble  over  it,  and  fall,  maimed    i 
and  wounded ;  and  yet  we  carelessly  allow  it  to  remain  there* 
when  with  a  little  trouble  we  might  easily  clear  the  way. 

Mother !  you  say  that  you  have  passed  over  this  hindrance 
for  many  years,  and  that  it  has  never  caught  you  trippings* 
Perhaps  so ;  but  you  have  in  your  home,  by  your  side,  a  litt  1* 
boy,  your  only  son ;  you  love  him  right  well.     Ever  since  t*-® 
came  into  the  household,  you  have  felt  a  deeper  joy,  and       * 
nobler  purpose.     His  father,  years  since,  left  you  sorrowing  t^^] 
a  husband's  grave,  but  you  have  this  boy  to  solace  you.     Wh^  ^ 
your  husband  died,  it  was  with  one  hand  in  yours,  and  tfc:*-' 
other  on  the  head  of  your  little  darling,  and  gave  him  to  you  '^^ 
cherish,  and  to  guide.     The  child  has  grown  a  noble  boy.     Yo  « 
love  to  gaze  in  his  bright  eyes  and  handsome  face,  for  you  s^® 
there  a  resemblance  to  him,  who,  long  years  since,  won  jo'UT 
love.     At  times,  some  word  or  look  or  gesture  smites  yo^^ 
heart  with  pain,  for  it  reminds  you  so  forcibly  of  him  who  1^*^ 
"  gone  before."     Not  long  ago  that  boy  was  ill.     The  physici*^ 
despaired  of  his  life.     Oh  !  how  you  knelt,  and  wept  hot  te^^ 
upon  his  fevered  brow,  and  implored  God  to  spare  him.     I*^® 
prayer  was  answered,  and  the  lad  is  by  your  side  now,  with  thB 
hue  of  health  on  his  cheek,  and  the  hope  of  boyhood  in  his 
heart.     He  will  leave  you  soon  ;  he  must  go  out  into  the  achoo^ 
and  by-and-bye  into  the  world,  to  fight  its  battles,  and  striv*" 
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iiiltardB;  to  be  exposed  to  its  perils,  and  fascinated  by  its 
mreB.  Eyil  will  seek  his  allegiance;  vice  will  sin^  her 
B  BODgs,  and  smile  her  sweetest  smiles,  to  win  his  love. 
Iieart  is  warm ;  his  nature  is  impulsive.  Will  you  expose 
to  the  perils  of  the  wine  cup  ?  Hven  now  he  loves  to  take 
m  jour  hand*  Beware !  think  of  the  genial  and  the  great, 
once  £ur  and  promising  as  your  boy,  lived  to  be  a  bye- 
'.  and  a  corse.  What  if  such  should  be  his  fate  ?  Beware, 
hat  boy  yoa  love,  when  some  day  eagerly  chasing  some 
ed  pleasure,  should  fall  over  this  terrible  stumbling-block, 
ise  no  more.  Mother !  as  you  love  that  fair  child,  and  as 
iherish  the  memory  of  him  who  has  passed  into  rest,  place 
!iit  peril  in  the  pathway  of  the  lad,  but  looking  at  the 
n  that  beset  his  footsteps  to  the  better  land,  do  all  that  in 
iefl^  to  clear  the  way. 
uen— christian — before  you  is  a  stumbling-block,   over 

I  thousands  of  your  brothers  and  sisters  daily  fall,  and  are 
lied  down  by  the  pressing  crowd.     It  is  a  perilous  obstruc- 

II  the  way  to  home,  to  religion,  to  peace.  Do  your  best  to 
re  it  altogether,  and  ''  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  goodr 
lether  poor  or  rich,  young  or  old,  illiterate  or  cultured,  you 
k)  something  to  lessen  the  world's  sin  and  sorrow.  Press- 
a  in  the  path  of  righteousness  and  peace  yourselves,  for 
ike  of  those  who  may  follow  you,  do  all  you  can  to  clear 

«y-  

AN   AWFUL    TRAGEDY. 

[From  the  '*  Seottish  League  Journal."] 

"  If  even  gold  rusteth,  what  should  iion  do : 

And  if  a  priest  be  foul,  in  whom  we  trust, 

What  wonder  if  the  unletter'd  layman  rust  1 

And  shame  it  were  in  him  the  flock  should  keep, 

To  see  a  sullied  shepherd  and  clean  sheep. 

For  sure  a  priest  the  sample  ought  to  give 

By  his  own  cleanness  how  his  flock  should  live." 

Chcmcefs  "  Oood  Parson.*^ 
ly  a  f«w  months  have  elapsed  since  we  had  to  chronicle  the  terrible 
I  through  dissipation  and  want,  oftheeditor  ofa  Falkirk  newspaper^ 
we  are  again  called  upon  to  announce  the  fate,  in  some  respects 
more  melancholy,  ofa  man  who  was  the  parish  minister  of  Denny 
years  ago,  and  was  on  his  way  the  week  before  last  to  the  south  of 
Bid  to  fill  a  responsible  situation  in  an  academy.  About  seven 
koQ  Taesday  last,  a  man,  about  32  years  of  age,  handsome  in  per- 
(veil  dressed,  of  gentlemanly  appearance,  and  afiable  manners,  called 
eftitcr  Police  Station,  Newcastle,  and  asked  Fonler,  \he  6Cftt«t  Vcv 
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charge,  if  any  vesaiel  was  lying  in  the  river  bound  for  Dieppe.    Forsfcy 
replied  that  he  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  such  vesscd,  but  pcomiaeif 
to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject.    lie  noticed  that  the  gentleman  soiel^ 
of  spirits;  and,  from  his  style  of  speech,  he  concluded  that  he  wasamio- 
ister.    The  gentleman,  on  leaving,  said  he  would  return  next  day;  but 
instead  of  doing  so,  he  sent  a  note  to  Forster,  slating  that  be  obtained  the 
information  he  sought,  and  cordially  thanking  the  officer  for  hb  courtesy. 
Nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  writer  of  this  note  until  about  half-past 
aix  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  when  persons  on  board  the  iteaaer 
Newcastle,  coming  up  the  river,  and  when  opposite  the  Mushroom,  ob- 
served a  man  struggling  in  the  water,  and  calling  for  help.    Asmallboit 
uear  put  towards  him,  and  as  it  approached,  the  drowning  man  called 
out,  *■  Be  sharp/    At  the  same  time  a  life-buoy  was  thrown  from  tbe  1^^ 
steamboat,  but  on  its  being  seen  that  the  sufferer  was  unable  to  reach  i^  Mn^. 
a  man  on  the  Newcastle  jumped  overboard  with  another  buoy,  and  swil    I    . 
towards  the  drowning  man,  whom  he  reached  at  the  same  time  as  te  F; 
people  in  the  small  boat  already  referred  to.    The  man  was  taken  intolltt  9^^ 
boat  and  put  on  board  the  steamer,  where  means  were  used  to  restore  hia^  lu^l 
but  without  effect ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Oarr'sSbip   vis,  i 
Ion,  on  the  Quay,  he  was  quite  dead.    On  further  inquiries  being  initio  IriLal 
tuted,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  deceased  had  been  staying  at  the  Cbtfkl    mug 
XII,  Inn,  Tyne  Bridge,  where  he  had  arrived  on  Friday  week.    He  had   |x)j|^| 
given  the  name  of  Mr.  Burns  [his  real  name  was  Anderson  J  to  the  land- 
lord, who  was  highly  pleased  with  the  engaging  manners  and  gentlemaDly   1  , 
conversation  of  his  guest.     Mr.  Burns  appeared  to  have  a  good  stock  of 
cash ;  but  it  would  seem  that  he  was  rather  partial  to  the  bottle,  and 
of  somewhat  irregular  habits.     On  the  Saturday  night,  while  out  in  Ne^*    |^ 
castle,  he  fell  among  loose  company ;  and  was  robbed  of  all  his  moiMfT* 
his  watch,  and  his  coat  and  vest;  but  on  returning  to  his  inn,  he  stroogl? 
declined  to  lodge  any  information  with  the  police  authorities  respecting 
the  robbery.     In  the  course  of  the  Monday  monin^;  he  left  the  inn,  sayi^ 
he  was  going  to  see  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  Nevvcastle,  wi^ 
whom  he  was  acquainted.     He  never  came  to  the  inn  again.     It  is  cCF"^ 
jectured  that,  after  a  night  of  dissipation,  while  in  the  neighbourhcr^^ 
where  he  was  found  in  the  Tyne,  he  had  gone  down  an  alley  to  the  e<f  ^3^ 
of  the  river  to  bathe  his  face,  and  had  fallen  in. 

So  ended  the  career  of  one  who  was  educated  for  the  work  of  the  ho»  ^^ 
ministry ;  who  was  duly  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotlan^^* 
and  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  who,  but  for  the  ensnariir^^^ 
influence  of  the  accursed  drink,  might  now  have  been  an  hoooured  ai^ 
succesful  labourer  in  Christ's  vineyard.    It  is  with  such  cases  before  i*^^! 
that  our  souls  turn  into  bitterness  when  we  see  ministers  and  elders  ^^ 
the  Christian  church,  professing  to  teach  the  gospel  which  tells  them  ih^*' 
'it  is  good  neither  to  drink  wine  nor  anything  whereby  a  brother  stonC^ 
bleth,'  and  who  nevertheless,  by  using  alcoholic  drinks  at  their  tables,  ai*^ 
giving  their  tacit  sanction  and  even  their  open  countenance  to  driokic*# 
customs,  encourage  people  in  the  use  of  poisonous  and  intoxicatiDg  driol^^ 
•gUQtt  the  seductive  influence  of  which  even  Ghristian  mini^ten^witbal' 
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ttor  idnmtagea  of  knowledge,  education,  and  social  safeguards,  may  find 

^iapossible  to  aland.     We  appeal  to  the  comoion  sense  of  ministers  of 

pm  Goqpd  if  it  be  not  true  that  if  they  practised  total  abstinence,  such 

'•OMf  woold  Defer  occur.    And  we  appeal  to  tlieir  Christian  principles 

\Mii  be  not  worth  the  self-denial  of  their  glass  of  wine,  to  save  their  weaker 

from  so  frightful  a  fate  as  the  one  which  has  just  occured,  with 

its  concomitant  shame  and  wretchedness  to  relatiyes  and  friends,  and 

seandal  it  brings  upon  the  cause  of  Christ. 


^jWB  AD700A0T— ITS  WEAKNESS  AND  ITS  POWES. 

By  Mr.  G.  M.  MURPHY. 

We  take  the  following  positions  for  granted : — 
That  the  moral,  mental,  physical,  and  social  erils,  resulting 
intemperance,  are  uniyersally  acknowledged  by  thoughtful 
intelligent  minds. 
That  the  drunkenness  of  Great  Britain,  in  all  its  stages,  pro- 

mainly,  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  diinks. 
[Ihat  the  drinking  usages  prevail,  and  work  immense  mischief 
all  classes  of  society. 

kt  facilities  for  obtaining  exciseable  liquors  are  fearfully 

ms^  and  sanctioned  by  various  laws ;  these  laws  and  facili- 

being  an  offshoot  of  the  acquired  appetite  for  intoxicating 

;e8« 

Ihat  the  entire  disuse  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  the  only  feasible 

ly  yet  propounded  for  the  evib  we  deplore. 
That  the  principles  of  total  abstainers  are,  scripturally,  seien- 

ly,  and  experimentally  true. 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  Temperance  reformers,  by  every  means 
%  their  power,  privately  as  well  as  publicly,  to  disseminate  these 
>aths. 

That  prudence  dictates  the  embodying  of  public  sentiment  in 
legal  enactments  against  the  trade  in  intoxicants,  as  far  and  as 
&Bt  as  that  sentiment  is  created. 

That  the  ultimate  triumph  of  sobriety  is  certain,  and  however 
the  fidth  and  patience  of  teetotallers  may  be  tried,  working  in 
hope^  guided  by  wisdom,  and  strengthened  by  God,  victory  must 
tt  last  be  theirs. 

Belieying  these  points  incontestable,  we  proceed  to  point  out 
Ae  method  by  which  our  work  as  Temperance  advocates  may 
hs  permanently  advanced,  and  to  state  some  means  whereby  the 
is  sometimes  seriously  hindered. 
Without  honesty  of  purpose  and  purity  of  motive  no  advocate 
teiplly  succeed,  whether  he  preach,  write,  or  leetore,  wYlqQmk 
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he  labour  indoors  or  out.  The  hoUowness  of  insincerity  wi 
leak  out  at  last,  to  his  confusion  and  shame ;  the  cause,  alas 
(among  the  unthinking)  bearing  no  small  share  of  his  reproach 

To  deep-seated  principle  the  advocate  must  add  steadiness  o' 
purpose,  intelligent  conviction,  general  good  sense,  and  an  apti- 
tude to  oommunicate  truth  to  his  hearers.  His  facts  should  k 
facts.  His  illustrations  should  bear  on  his  subject,  his  inferencei 
should  be  logical,  his  bearing  gentlemanly,  and  he  should  finish 
speaking  when  his  speech  is  finished.  His  opponent  should  nol 
only  be  tolerated,  but  listened  to  with  respect.  Khis  oppositibc 
is  honest,  respect  is  due  to  the  man ;  but  if  not,  respect  is  doc 
to  the  speaker  himself,  and  the  cause  he  represents ;  an  intolerad 
speech  is  an  offence  against  freedom  of  thought,  and  weakeid 
the  cause  he  who  makes  it  would  defend.  tj! 

The  advocate  who  cultivates  his  natural  talents  and  abilitk% 

striving  to  add  the  charm  of  elocution  to  the  grace  of  tnithi 

must  be  powerful.     He,  like  Dr.  Watts'  busy  bee, 

"  Gathers  honey  all  the  day. 

From  every  op'ning  flower."  i 

It  is  very  pitiable  when,  with  the  world  as  a  storehouse  of  fiieti 
and  incidents,  the  Temperance  speaker  goes  on  year  by  yetf 
ignoring  them  all,  uttering  the  same  platitudes,  cracking  the  olic 
jokes,  wearing  still  more  threadbare,  long  since  '^  used  up  "  illotf^ 
trations.  The  good  steward  brings  out  of  the  storehouse  thing! 
new  and  old. 

Naturalism  must  never  be  departed  from  by  the  advocate  wlM 
would  succeed.  It  is  awkward,  as  a  wooden  legged  elephant,  tf 
see  a  man  naturally  grave  striving  to  be  grotesque.  True,  h.* 
sometimes  creates  laughter,  but  at  him  instead  of  tcith  him.  I 
is  no  less  a  mistake  for  a  man  whose  rough  and  ready  experience 
would  carry  conviction  to  every  hearer's  heart,  to  get  himsel 
into  the,  to  him,  fog-bank  of  learned  disquisition,  using  wordi 
ignorant  of  their  meaning,  perplexing  his  hearers,  shaming  hii 
friends,  and  betraying  the  cause  by  darkening  counsel  by  wordi 
without  knowledge.  The  old  proverb  says,  "Let  the  shoemakei 
stick  to  his  last;*'  so  here,  let  the  scientific  man  speak  authori' 
tatively  on  science,  the  historian  on  history,  the  divine  on  divinity 
the  economist  on  social  statistics,  the  experimentalist  on  expC' 
rience,  the  statistician  on  statistics,  and  let  us  use  their  facta 
without  aping  their  positions,  and  our  work  will  prosper.  Thf 
successful  advocate  must  discriminate  between  things  that  difier 
We  lately  heard  a  speaker  affirm  thait  the  traffic  was  the  cau8< 
of  which  drinking  and  drunkenness  was  the  ^ect — ^a  posidoi 
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iboot  as  tenable  as  that  butchers'  shops  are  the  cause  of  the 
flonramption  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork.  Another  speaker,  at 
AoBUie  meeting,  spoke  of  the  shutting  up  of  the  public-houses, 
u  "striking  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,"  both  speakers 
to  forget  that  the  trade  in  drink  was  a  very  natund 
oence  to  the  habit  of  drinking,  and  that  instead  of  being  the 
it  was  but  a  scathing  branch  of  a  more  destructive  Etem. 
statements  would  damage  the  speakers'  cause,  and  weaken 
ioflaence  with  every  intelligent  hearer.  The  analytical 
ttj  would  enable  us  to  give  to  each  argument  its  proper 
and  position ;  to  select  at  will  the  weak  points  of  an  uu- 
'  attack,  as  well  as  help  us  to  systematise  our  own,  thus 
iting  what  is  sometimes  done,  travelling  from  Dan  to 
eba  in  a  speech,  and  landing  *' nowhere"  at  last. 
'hnonalities  should  never  be  indulged  in  by  the  advocate, 
on  individuals,  or  illiberal  invective,  is  suicidal  to  sue- 
The  Temperance  platform  is  not  the  arena  for  the  display 
ifncmal  bitterness,  but  for  the  enunciation  of  great  principles. 
Oneness  or  indelicacy  should  be  carefully  eliminated  from  the 
fl^s  address.  He  who  by  his  advocacy  brings  a  blush  to 
Ibfheeks  of  modesty,  or  gives  a  taint  to  the  youthful  mind, 
wmu  a  seed  which  may  germinate  in  distrust  to  the  cause, 
lead  to  the  alienation  of  many  from  our  ranks.  Our  only 
of  success  is  in  the  adhesion  of  the  good,  the  wise,  the 
and  the  holy,  and  he  who  offends  one  of  these  little 
throws  a  stone  of  stumbling  in  the  path  of  progress. 
PresamptuouB  predictions  of  a  speedy  final  triumph  are  a 
of  weakness  to  the  cause.  Prophetic  clap-trap  may  catch 
ear,  and  draw  the  applause  of  an  ignorant  or  partizan  crowd  ; 
sober  sense  laughs  it  to  scorn  ;  the  world  will  not  be  made 
Vind  at  a  bound,  and  when  the  disapointment  comes,  those  who 
kfare  yoked  themselves  to  the  prophet's  chariot  wheels^  receive 
■di  a  shock  to  their  faith  that  they  lose  heart  and  hope,  not 
Vofrequently  turning  back,  to  their  own  dishonour,  and  injury 
tf  the  cause. 

•  Exaggerated  statements  and  over-drawn  pictures  are  highly 
iqnrious  and  prejudicial.  The  evil  is  fierce  enough  ;  we  need 
sot  make  it  more  grim.  A  skeleton  is  ghastly  enough  without 
jnax.  Besides,  if  proof  is  publicly  demanded,  resort  must  be 
^  to  the  plea  of  ignorance,  or  prevarication,  and  a  damaging 
ttposure  is  the  result,  the  effects  of  which  years  will  not  wipe 
■wiy  from  the  minds  of  the  audience. 
Conustency  of  conduct  must  mark  the  metvsure  of  an  advo- 
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Gate's  success.     Who  can  calculate  the  power  of  a  blameleBS  life  f 
Who  estimate  the  mischief  done  hj  an  inconsistent  or  immon/ 
advocate  ?  A  Judas  spite  of  Judas'  example.     The  Temperonoe 
cause  has  bleeding  wounds  from  stabs  more  deep  than  Bratni 
gave  to  Ceasar ;  she  only  does  not  die,  because  founded  on  tmA 
and  cannot.    But,  alas !  too  often,  like  the  kindlj  woodman,  An 
has  wanned  once  frozen  snakes,  who  have  used  their  livei  to 
sting  her.     We  need  vigilance  to  mark  such  as  walk  disordedf, 
and  whatever  their  rank,  station,  or  standing,  to  discountenaQee 
them  as  far  as  possible. 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  objections  to  our  principles;  tO] 
them,  not  browbeat  the  objectors.  Our  replies  should  In 
truthful,  lucid,  kind,  courteous.  We  have  no  right  to  wppm 
(unless  we  know  to  the  contrary)  but  that  the  querist  is  ntff  j| 
seeking  for  information.  It  does  not  follow  that  ibeoaBsean 
are  familiar  with  the  question  of  teetotalism  everybody  dseitl 
and  even  should  an  objection  be  made  from  mere  captionsoeit 
it  is  possible  some  in  the  meeting  may  be  anxious  upon  the  poiii 
mooted,  though  lacking  the  courage  to  make  the  inquiry. 

No  advocate  should  begin  and  close  an  address  withoatt 
distinct  enunciation  of  the  principles  of  the  pledge.  No  meetiBg 
should  be  held  without  an  opportunity  being  afforded  for  sigiiQg 
the  pledge ;  in  this  age  of  oratory  this  is  sometimes  forgoltea. 

Prodigies,  whether  young  or  old,  need  dealing  with  pruden^f 
or  the  cause  may  suffer.    As  a  general  rule  they  need  poUiog 
back  rather  than  pushing  forward,  the  bearing  rein  befiue  ibe 
spur ;  genius  will  find  its  level.     We  are  frequently  reminded 
that  being  great,  and  wishing  to  be  great  are  quite  two  distinoi 
things ;  and  it  is  well  for  all  to  know  that  it  is  better  to  bd 
useful  without  brilliance,  than  brilliant  without  use.     He  who 
combines  both  will  not  have  to  hide  his  light  under  a  hvabA 
long.     The  Temperance  cause  demands,  and  is  worthy  o^  wib^ 
of  superior  intelligence.     Its  representative  men  must  be  work' 
men  needing  not  to  be  ashamed,  and  such  will  soon  become  • 
power  in  our  ranks. 

*' Toadyism"  of  all  kinds  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  weakaetf; 
waiting  at  the  lips  of  a  ^^ great  man"  for  an  opinion,  or  an  otti^ 
ance,  which  he  may  have  been  ^^ crammed"  to  make,  or  goBdfii 
to  utter,  and  then  trumpeting  it  through  the  land  as  a  matioNd 
reflection,  is  a  piece  of  snobbishness,  disgusting  propriety,  ftoa 
offensive  to  honesty  and  common  sense.  We  will  rejoice  in  ^ 
accession  of  men  of  "rank  and  standing"  to  our  cause,  but  will 
not  abate  on  jot  of  principle  to  court  their  favour,  nor  will  ibf^ 
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"  idberioo^  if  ve  are  wise,  startle  ns  from  our  propriety,  for  it  is 
idll  tne  that  '^Better  is  a  poor  and  wise  child  than  an  old  and 
Jboliflb  kioff.** 
The  infiision  of  denominational  differences  into  Temperance 
IvDcacj  is  destructive  of  harmony  and  inimical  to  success.    In 
politics,  and  other  things  we  must  "agree  to  differ,** 
nniting  against  the  common  foe.     Much  more  might  be 
off  the  sabject  of  the  paper ;  but  we  forbear,  simply  saying 
I  of  the  things  of  which  we  hare  spoken  this  is  the  sum  : — If 
would  not  weaken  the  cause  of  our  advocacy,  we  must  avoid 
eoarseness,  dishonesty  of  quotation,  and  discourtesy, 
ion,  imitation,  inconsistency,  indelicacy,  personalities, 
sectarianism,  toadyism,  and  unkindliness  of  speech 
[manner;  while  to  strengthen  and  deepen  the  tide  of  Tem- 
tmth,  we  must  cultivate  and  carry  out — aptness  to  teach, 
deamess  of  statement,  consistency,  conviction  of  right, 
ition  to  succeed,  discrimination  of  character,  foster  our 
abilities,  gather  and  systemise  facts ;  gentlemanly  bearing 
ever  prevail,  good  sense  must  guide,  honesty  of  purpose 
liatakeable,  logic  convincing,  naturalness  of  manner;  prin- 
muBt  ever  rule,  purity  of  speech  and  gesture  never  be 
from ;  store  up  incidents  as  they  arise  for  future  use, 
and  not  browbeat  opposition,  be  truthful  at  all  hazards^ 
urbane  under  every  provocation ;  in  short,  add  to  "Temper- 
patience,  and  to  patience  godliness,   and   to    godliness 
iy  kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness  love ;  for  if  these 
be  in  you  and  abound,"  ye  shall  never  fail. 


POETRY. 
THE  MANSION  OF  ALCOHOL. 

By  £.  J.  OLIVER. 

I  beheld  a  mansion  in  the  visions  of  my  slumber. 
Gay,  da»ding  and  radiant,  with  a  hundred  jets  of  light. 

And  bottles  fair  to  look  upon,  and  countless  without  number. 
Arranged  in  many  an  even  row,  formed  an  imposing  sight ; 

hb  gems  or  art  from  every  clime  were  lavished  in  profusion, 
And  all  that  man  could  do,  was  done,  to  charm  his  brother's 

Bui  though  the  place  was  beautiful,  wild  tumult  and  confusion 
SeigQ^  all  around,  and  filled  my  heart  with  sorrow  and  amaze. 
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And  as  I  stood  and  listened  came  a  widow  poor  and  wearj, 

**  Oh  give  me  back  my  only  son,**  in  agony  she  cried, 

"  For  years  he 's  been  my  hope  and  stay,  and  he  was  alwajra 
near  me, 

Till  lured  by  your  Satanic  arts  he  left  his  mother's  side.** 

But  all  within  that  palace  laughed  to  scorn  her  sad  bewailing ; 

They  heeded  not  her  broken  sobs — her  wild  heart-rending  crj, 

Her  tears — her  cries — her  earnest  prayers — to  them  were  anir 

vailing, 

And  she  sank  upon  the  ground,  with  a  broken  heart  to  die. 

And  as  I  gazed  and  listened,  came  a  child  with  tatter'd  clothiii|^ 

Her  little  feet  were  shoeless,  and  her  eyes  were  filled  witi 

tears ; 

•  ■• 

She  stood  upon  the  threshold,  and  with  instinctive  loathing, 

She  gazed  upon  the  maddened  groups,  who  greeted  her  witli 
jeers ; 

But  the  child  had  seen  her  father,  and  she  hastened  to  intreifc 
him 

To  leave  his  gay  companions  and  that  gilded  hall  of  sin ; 

But  the  drunkard,  in  his  fury,  hurled  the  little  suppliant  tm 
him, 

And  she  lay  there,  bruised  and  bleeding,  'midst  the  ceaseless 
noise  and  din. 

Young   and  old,  and  sick  and  healthy — ^rich  and  poor— came 
without  ceasing  : 
Little  children  yet  untainted — hardened  wretches  sunk  in  sin; 

Drunken  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  the  huge  crowd  kept  in- 
creasing, 

Girls  young  and  fair,  and  mothers  too— came  madly  rushing 
in. 

Then  arose  my  voice  to  heaven,  that  the  Lord  would  crash  for 

ever, 
That  vile  traffic  which  is  hurling  tens  of  thouikniSs  down  ^ 

hell, 
And  that  christian  men  and  women  might  with  heart  and  soul 

endeavour 

To  cast  from  off  our  fatherland,  drink's  soul-destroying  spell* 


. 
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BBBEEO  AND  USEFULNESS  OF  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 

By  th«  R«v.  T.  B.  ST£PH£N80ir. 

Although  I  am  a  very  young  minister,  I  have  had  sufficient 
rience  to  show  me  that  we  cannot  get  on  in  our  churches 
this  Temperance  cause.     There  is  a  man  now  in  con- 
with  the  people  to  whom  I  preach  regularly ;  that  man, 
I  first  went  to  the  chapel  where  I  minister  at  Norwich, 
been  a  member  of  the  Church,  but  had  turned  through 
ig.     After  a  time  he  signed  the  pledge,  and  became  a 
man,  and  having  given  due  signs  of  repentance,  we  ad« 
him  again  into  our  communion,  and  permitted  him  to 
the  privileges  of  a  member  of  the  church.     Again,  the 
finding  that  the  old  craving  was  waking  up  in  him,  has 
broken  his  pledge  and  become  a  drunkard — not  habitually, 
iitill  more  than  once  he  was  overcome  with  strong  drink, 
therefore  we  were  obliged  again  to  refuse  him  the  benefits 
ih  membership.     Now,  what  am  I  to  do  as  a  minister  of 
sh  ?     Can  I  say,  "  Trust  in  the  grace  of  God  ?"     Cer- 
f,  I  must  say  that ;  but  God  helps  men  not  when  they  rush 
into  temptation,  but  when  temptation  comes  upon  them, 
[sen  will  rush  into  temptation,  then  they  must  find  strength 
iighi  against  it.     I  say  to  this  man,  *<  There  is  no  chance  for 
unless  you  become  a  teetotaller;"  and  I  believe  that,  with- 
iteetotalism,  under  God,  that  man  could  not  be  saved.     While 
is  the  craving  in  a  man's  heart,  and  passion  nnrebuked 
imohecked,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  him  to  become 
ian  man.     I  say  to  such,  *^  Go  and  take  the  pledge  to 
in  from  drink.     There  may  be  a  doubt  about  its  harmless- 
to  other  people,  but  there  is  no  question  in  your  case — you 
laonot  partake  and  be  moderate.**    There  is  another  man,  now 
jiasefal  member  of  the  Church  in  Norwich.     Some  six  years 
was  a  great  prize-fighter,  and  used  to  be  very  great  at 
[ingle-stick  and  boxing,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  in  fact^  he  was 
|nte  noted  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  his  capacity  in  teach- 
>g  people  blackguardism.     This  man  had  for  a  long  time  been 
^nostomed  to  go  on  a  Saturday  night  and  spend  part  of  his 
^iges  in  the  public-house.     At  last  he  began  to  look  upon  it  in 
ittmimercial  point  of  view — (I  have  never  known  another  in- 
itaace  in  which  a  man  has  been  reclaimed  from  monetary  motives) 
"Had  he  resolved   that  at  any  rate  he  would  try  it  for  one  Sa- 
^^J  night.     He  stayed  away  from  the  public-house,  and,  of 
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course,  had  got  mach  more  money  to  take  home  to  his  wife  in 
consequence.  He  liked  it  so  well  that  he  tried  it  a  second  Ss** 
turday  night,  and  before  he  became  at  all  affected  by  religioiui 
truth  he  became  a  teetotaller.  Very  soon  afterwards  he  lost  m 
little  child,  and  he  told  me  that  when  the  child  died  he  went  up 
into  the  room  where  it  lay,  and  for  the  first  time,  probably,  in 
his  Hfe,  knelt  down  and  prayed  to  Gt)d.  Why,  what  would  thai 
man  have  done  if  he  had  still  been  a  drinker  ?  He  would  haffl 
run  off  to  the  public-house  to  drown  his  sorrow  in  drunkenneaHi, 
But  he  was  a  teetotaller,  and  the  little  child  there  laid  out  deid 
upon  the  bed  made  more  impression  upon  him  than  the  mo^ 
eloquent  sermon.  The  next  Sunday  he  went  to  church,  and 
has  been  now  for  three  or  four  years  a  consistent  member  of  1 
church,  and  is  one  of  the  most  active  Sunday-school  teacheA^ 
have  ever  known. 


COBBESPONBENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Band  of  Hopb  Rxcord."         \ 

Dear  Sir, — Id  visiting  vsirious  Bands  of  Hope  and  Tempfrmoi 
Societies,  I  often  re$i;ret  to  hear  it  said,  *^  We  cannot  get  the  cfaildreo  M 
come;*'  or, "  We  cannot  get  the  people  out''  Just  to  show  some  of  oip 
friends  what  may  be  done  even  in  warm  weather  in  this  respect,  I  trouhli 
you  with  the  following  little  history : — A  Band  of  Hope  was  started  ic 
connection  with  a  Wesleyan  Sunday  School  in  South  London.  It  seemic 
to  be  the  impression  that  as  the  Society  was  started,  by  a  minute  to  thtf 
efiect  being  recorded,  that  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood  would  bt 
sure  of  knowing  this.  Of  course  they  did  not.  At  the  first  meetiB| 
there  were  8  present;  at  the  second  13 ;  at  the  third  7 ;  at  the  fourth  IST 
What  brought  about  the  change?  This.  One  of  the  teachers  made  "of 
his  mind  to  use  the  means  to  get  a  meeting.  The  means  were  vtfj 
simple.  He  got  500  little  bills  printed,  five  inches  by  four,  with  a  neal 
border;  on  the  four  edges  of  the  bills  were  four  striking  little  facts  aboQl 
the  drink,  which  children  eould  understand,  and  within  the  border,  a  kind 
simple  invitation,  intimating  that  the  child  to  whom  it  was  given  woolii 
be  welcome  to  the  meeting  The  children,  and  even  20  parents  accepted 
the  invitation,  were  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  meeting,  and  went  awa^ 
delighted.  I  believe  the  same  means  used  anywhere,  would  be  eqmll) 
successful.  I  forgot  to  say  the  bills  were  given  away  at  the  doors  of  tbi 
Sunday  school,  two  day  schools  near  at  hand,  100  by  the  city  missiouaij 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  few  to  the  children  leaving  the  chapel,  oil 
the  Sunday  evening  previous.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  any  one  wanting 
it,  one  of  these  little  bills. 

I  am,  Sir,  yotlrs  fahhfiilly, 

F.  SMITH. 

37,  Queeu  Square.    W.G. 
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THE  TEXPESAHGE  COIORESS. 

oarnodert  are  now,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
ntt, convened  by  the  National  Temperance  League,  it  is  not  neces- 
br  OS  to  enter  into  detail  with  regard  to  it.  We  heartily  congratulate 
flav-wciken  on  the  admirable  papers  they  evoked,  and  the  meetings 
M^  At  the  f^te,  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  a  thousand  children 
MNkMi  with  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  in  compliance  with  the 
K-  of  the  National  Temperance  League,  occupied  the  orchestra. 
Aqr  and  their  leader,  Mr.  F.  Smith,  did  their  part,  the  Weekly 
i(iha]l  inform  our  readers : — 

ftttore  of  the  day  is  announced :  the '  little  ones  *  have  been  ranging 
dm,  the  orchestra  is  once  more  filled ;  but  this  time  the  mass  of 
ihured,  soft  featured  children  nmke  it  radiant  as  a  summer  cloud 
id  in  the  roseate  dyes  of  morning ;  and  as  we  gaze  we  can  well  fancy 
MM  grand  old  master  would  have  drawn  inspiration  from  such  a 
i]iicturHig  that  angel  band  which  to  the  benighted  shepherds  sang 
idwill  and  peace/ 

»the  people  flock  to  the  foot  of  that  orchestra !  not  a  portion  of  the 
l|but  is  deserted.  Far  down  the  transept  on  either  side  the  throng 
i;  yet  a  silence  deep  as  the  grave  falls  upon  all,  as  the  note  is 
jiind  the  young  choir  bursts  into  melody.  If  ever  pride  be  pardon- 
i  night  be  to  those  who  now  reap  the  results  of  their  patient  and 
nid  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  the  training  of  these  children. 
Ipdect  time  and  harmony  they  kept,  the  enthusiasm  developed,  the 
I  of  discrimination,  so  early  displayed,  but  which  render  the  eze- 
iflf  these  simple  songs  a  truly  artistic  performance,  which  may  well 
Athemost  fastidious  ears. 

leften  has  it  been  our  painful  duty  to  take  exception  on  similar 
ion  lo  the  fiiults  of  commission  or  omision — the  hesitating  drawl, 
equl  pressing  of  time ;  but  the  praise  which  is  due  is  here  unquali- 
tlie  thousand  little  voices  ring  along  the  crystal  roof  in  such  perfect 
I  that  to  us — sitting  apart,  all  senses  merged  in  that  of  hearing-^ 
■ig^t  be  one.  And  not  in  melody  alone — the  children's  hearts  and 
are  in  it;  hark  to  the  burst  of  enthusiasm  with  which  they  bid 
tpennoe  and  her  sons  rejoice,'  and  judge  if  they  do  not  feel  what 
Bag;  listen  to  the  thrilling  plaint  as  the  voices  die  away — *  Oh ! 
for  youth  and  beauty,  in  the  grave  laid  low.'  What  f&ted  prima 
t  of  them  all  ever  gave  half  such  meaning  to  the  words  she  warbled 
•  ciRied  such  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  her  listeners,  or  elicited 
Hue  more  genuine  than  that  which  rings  to  the  echoes  as  the  song  is 
^  only,  however,  to  be  recommenced.  There  is  soul,  there  is 
BQgt  in  the  harmony ;  the  singers  gave  them  life,  and  the  Lsteners 
*Be  them  with  energy.  But  the  finale  has  arrived,  the  audience  rise 
■He  as  they  join  in  *  God  save  the  Queen,'  and  we  are  wondering  if 
P^va  L&dy,  could  hni  know  what  influences  are  here  at  work  to 
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raise  up  loyal  hearts  and  lusty  arms  in  defence  of  her  and  hers,  wc 
not  be  fain  at  least  to  favour  us  ?  Would  the  truths  bearing  fr 
day  in  the  People*s  Palace  lack  fostering  in  the  home  of  our  Sove 

THE  LABOUBS  OF  OUB  A6EHTS. 

The  following  is  a  summarj  of  the  agents'  labours, 
the  past  month : — 

Mr.  Blaby  has  addressed  the  following  meetings: — Bloc 
Refuge,  twice;  Denmark  street,  twice;  Whiieeross  place,  Fi 
Star  of  Temperance,  twice;  Moor  street,  Five  dials;  Prospect  ro' 
worth  road;  Mill  Pond  bridge,  Rotherbithe;  Shadwell;  Hendc 
meetings  at  Kenilworth ;  also  meetings  at  Leamington,  Cub) 
Stoneleigh,  &c.  Mr.  Blaby  has  also  preached  eight  sermons,  ; 
dressed  four  sabbaih  schools. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  Mr.  Bowick,  th( 
fatigable  Secretary  of  Kenilworth  Band  of  Hope : — 

Your  agent,  Mr.  Blaby,  has  again  laboured  most  aceeptabl; 
fortnight,  in  this  place,  and  has  also  delivered  lectures  at  severs 
wickshire  villages,  where  branch  societies  are  formed.  His  servii 
been  highly  appreciated  on  this  his  third  annual  visit  of  the  liked 

Mr.  F.  Smith  was  engaged  during  part  of  the  month,  in  train 
children  to  sing  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  He  has  also  attended  the  fc 
meetings: — Bow;  Vauxhall  walk  Wesleyan  Chapel;  Denmark 
Ogle  mews ;  Lant  street.  Borough ;  Stepney ;  Islington ;  and  A 
row,  Kent  street. 

The  Labours  of  a  Temperance  AcENT.-r-We  are  informed  1 
W.  B.  Affleck,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Uoii 
during  three  months,  delivered  addresses  to  five  Mothers*  Meet 
which  there  were  present  400  persons ;  spoken  nine  times  to  the 
of  Reformatories,  when  840  were  present;  addressed  nine  £ 
Sunday  Schools,  with  4,695  scholars  in  attendance ;  preached 
times,  to  audiences  comprising  4,610  adults;  lectured  to  twe 
Bands  of  Hope,  when  8,800  children  heard  him  discourse  on  t 
sings  of  a  sober  and  christian  life;  and  took  part  in  thirty  total  al 
meetings,  the  various  audiences  of  which  amounted  to  21,910 
Mr.  Affleck  is  now  labouring  in  the  North,  as  the  agent  uf  the  I 
Auxiliary  to  the  Band  of  Hope  Union. 

Southampton. — On  Wednesday  evening,  August  13th,  1862, 
tertaiument,  (the  first  of  a  series,)  was  given  by  the  members  an<] 
of  the  Richmond  Band  of  Hope,  in  St.  James'  School-room,  (a 
terrace,  when  several  friends,  including  the  parents  of  sortie  of  t 
dren,  assembled.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J .  Lumby,  wh( 
the  meeting  with  prayer,  then  followed  a  variety  of  recitations  and 
During  the  evening,  addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  G.  Colli 
Mr.  A.  Jones.  The  proceedings  were  of  a  most  interesting  chara< 
all  present  appeared  to  be  highly  gratified  with  the  evening's  ei 
meat. 

i.  BALt,  Printer.  78,  Great  Titchtield-street,  Marjlebone^ 
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THE  TWO  DEATH-BEDS. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCREE. 

It  is  my  lot  to  see  many  men  die.  I  am  still  a  young  man, 
I  have  stood  by  the  bed-sides  of  more  dying  men  and  women 

I  choose  to  count.  Some  of  them  died  in  fearful  agony  of 
id.     Some  of  them  perislied  in  cellai-s  and  attics.     Some  of 

expired  in  hospitals,  of  cancer,  fever,  and  cholera.     Some 

'them  died  in  peace. 

So  fades  a  summer  cloud  away  ; 

So  sinks  the  j^ale  when  storms  are  o'er ; 
So  gently  shuts  tlie  eye  of  day  ; 

So  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore. 

[illie  final  moments  of  two  men  whom  I  knew,  deserve  special 
I,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  deemed  worthy  of  this  memorial 
St  me  begin  with  my  well-beloved  friend  John.     His  father 
famous  fighter,  and  like  all  men  of  his  class,  he  was  pro- 
land  drunken  and  wicked.     John  was  bom  and  trained  in 
I  midst  of  oaths,  quarrels,  card-playing,  and  lewdness.     As 
as  he  could  fight  he  did  fight.     Ho  was  always  ready  for 
iftay,  and  nothing  pleased  him  better  than  "  a  regular  set-to." 
used  to  attend  prize-fights,  and  I  remember  he  told  me  that  he 
saw  Owen  Swift  contend  in  the  ring.     Like  other  violent 
intemperate  men  he  was  addicted  to  wife-beating,  and  I 
his  wife  in  an  hospital  undergoing  an  operation  made  neces- 
by  his  brutal  treatment.     Not  long  after  this  assault  he 
1*18  induced  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  he  never  broke  it.     Soon 
[Aer  his  adhesion  to  total  abstinence,  he  resolved  upon  doing 
I  that  he  had  never  done  before,  namely,  attend  the  House  of 
Cod.     He   went.     The   singing   was  beautiful.     The  prayers 
Were  short  and  simple.     The  lessons  were  read  in  a  slow,  dis* 
tinct,  varied  voice.     The  sermon  was  on  "  The  Common  Sal- 
tation,"    John  felt  in  a  new  and  higher  and  more  beautiful 
world.     During  the  week  the  sins  of  his  life  troubled  him.     He 
lighed  and  wept.     He  longed   for  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord, 
ftat  he  might  hear  the  Gospel.     Again  the  minister  ascended 
fte  pulpit — looked  round  his  congregation — announced  his  text, 
•nd  thus  it  read : — "  There  is  joy  m  the  presence  op  the 
AHSKLS   OP    God    over    one    sinner    that    repenteth." 
John  felt  transfixed.     This  was  glorious  news.     Tbis  was  a 
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message  of  peace.  This  was  the  blessed  saying  his  soul  loDg^^<2 
for.  John  became  a  Christian,  and  for  about  four  jears  k::^^ 
adorned  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament.  A  more  humb^^, 
contented,  peaceful-looking  man  I  have  rarely  seen.  The  hox^r 
of  his  death  came.  He  was  asked  whether  he  still  trusted  in 
the  Lord  Jesus.  He  replied—"  It  all  right — it  is  all  rigk-fcj" 
and  died.  Many  wept  at  his  grave,  and  to  this  day  his  memoxy 
is  as  pure  incense  and  precious  ointment. 

And  now  for  the  history  of  my  intimate  friend  Thomas.    lie 
was  a  member  of  a  trade  in  which  drunkards  abound.     He  soon 
fell  a  victim  to  their  example.     At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  got 
drunk,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  his  life  was  marked  'bj 
recklessness  and  debauchery.     He  swore.     He  associated  with 
the  vile  of  both  sexes.     He  violated  the  laws  of  God.     When 
he  married,  his  life  became  even  worse.     Both  he  and  his  wifi 
indulged  in  all  the  low,  filthy,  degrading  habits  common  to  the 
intemperate.     They  were  often  intoxicated  for  days  together. 
When  Saturday  night  came,  and  Thomas  got  his  wages,  tli« 
publican   was   sought,   and  his  burning  fluids  purchased  and 
swallowed  with  fearful  eagerness.     When  the  glory  of  the  Sftl> 
bath  morning  shone  on  the  window  of  his  room,  Thomas  wa* 
generally  in  a  drunken  dream.     When  the  Monday  came  he  wsts 
pale,  blear-eyed,  nervous,  and  ready  to  die.     So  he  went  onfoi 
many  a  year.     But  God  granted  him  repentance  unto  life.     Oo.« 
Sabbath  he  was  out  drinking.     As  he  went  along  the  street  ti^ 
found  himself  near  the  door  of  a  Temperance  Hall  where  a  r^3- 
ligious  service  was  being  held.     He  pushed  open  the  door,  ad-^ 
looked  in.     The  preacher  was  delivering  the  last  sentence  of  b- 
sermon.     *' Repent!'^  he  cried,     ^^  Repent  1!     Aged  sinners 
seldom  saved.      Therefore^  repent  now,  that  you  may  be  save^<^ 

Thomas  heard  the  sentence,  and  saw  the  preacher  sit  dow^* 
Turning  away  he  mused,  and  said  "  It  is  high  time  for  me  't^ 
repent."     And  from  that  hour  he  sought  to  live  a  holy  liffe. 
He  signed  the  pledge,  and  the  preacher  went  to  see  him,  an-^ 
prayed  with  him.     The  drunkard  became  sober,  and  for  a  tim^ 
he  did   well.     Then  he  fell,  and  was  seen  reeling  about  th^ 
streets.     The  preacher  went  to  seek  him,  and  again  the  plcdg« 
was  signed,     Thomas  now  attended  the  Temple  of  God.    £▼*■ 
dence  was  given  that  he  had  become  "  a  new  creature."    Bo<i 
his  home  and  his  workshop  witnessed  his  prayers.     His  neigh* 
hours  confessed  his  christian  excellence.     But  he  was  to  be  trifli 
in  a  fiery  furnace.     It  was  found  necessary  to  advise  him  ^ 
consent  to  an  awful  surgical  operation.     The  time  was  fi^^ 
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■tf-ese  medical  men  were  present  to  witness  it^  and  Tho* 
wtB  on  the  table  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  All  w^it 
Oboe  m<Hre,  however,  had  he  to  feel  the  torture  of  the 
m's  knife,  and  again  he  survived  it.  He  was  able  to  re- 
to  his  work,  and  to  his  place  in  the  House  of  the  Lord. 
is  time  Thomas's  wife  was  often  drunk,  and  behaved  in  a 
Hal  manner.  One  day  she  commenced  drinking.  The 
itii  dawned,  and  found  her  in  a  degraded  state.  Thomas 
i  her  most  kindlj,  and  then  went  to  public  worship.  On 
torn  home  he  prepared  his  wife  some  tea,  and  gave  it  to 
He  then  engaged  in  prayer.  On  laying  down  beside  his 
A  said: — 

bi !  if  you  would  only  lead  a  better  life,  Mary,  I  would  be 
}j  man.     Will  you  ?*' 
will,  Tom ! "  was  her  response. 

Thomas  gave  no  answer.  The  Angel  of  Death  had  laid 
d  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  it  ceased  to  beat.  His  wife 
he  alarm,  and  his  friends  and  neighbours  rushed  in,  and 

earnestly  upon  his  face.     It  was  pale  and  calm. 

They  looked ; 

He  was  dead ; 

His  spirit  had  fled ; — 
Painless  and  swift  as  his  own  desire. 

The  soul  undrest 

From  her  mortal  vest, 
Had  stepped  in  her  car  of  heavenly  fire, 

And  proved  how  bright 

Were  the  realms  of  light, 

Bursting  at  once  upon  the  sight. 

en  Thomas  was  borne  to  his  grave,  many — many  followed 
Dumers,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  a  dear  friend  who  '*  was 
)r  God  took  him." 


PRACTICAL  PAPERS,  No.  8. 

By  Mr.  G.  M.  MURPHY. 
TUNEFUL   MELODIES. 

f  I  but  make  a  nation's  songs,"  said  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun, 
ice  not  who  may  make  their  laws."  A  people's  songs 
szert  a  mighty  influence  for  good  or  ill,  upon  their  own 
I  and  homes,  as  also  upon  their  country's  destiny.  The 
ly  crime  of  war,  would  never  have  been  arrayed  in  such 
N>us  attire,  nor  would  its  tide  of  blood  and  death  have 
10  deep,  and  broad,  had  not  the  painters,  historians,  and 
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poets,  combined  to  represent  its  sanguinary  stream  as  beaatifiec 
by  more  than  rainbow  hues  of  glory. 

So  with  Intemperance.  The  goblet,  the  tankard,  the  vine 
the  barleycorn,  the  lordly  revel,  and  the  wayside  inn,  have  ead 
their  poetical  panegyrists,  many  of  whom,  even  while  the  praise 
of  drink  and  drinkers  are  flowing  from  their  pen,  are  beitt] 
murdered  by  the  theme  they  sing.  Bacchus,  the  personificatio: 
of  every  lewdness,  and  whose  infamous  rites  and  ceremonie 
heathen  Rome  united  to  suppress,  has  his  altars  and  worshi 
established  in  every  enlightened  and  christian  land.  Hymo 
and  odes  are  ever  being  chaunted  in  his  praise ;  while  his  wok 
ship  is  so  literally  reduced  to  practice,  that  George  Cruikshank' 
gigantic  picture,  so  ghastly  in  its  glaring  truthfulness,  appean 
more  like  a  panorama  of  current  events  than  an  effort  of  ihM 
artistic  genius  and  skill. 

We  owe  very  much  of  this  infamy,  suffering,  sin,  and  shame 
to  the  metrical  praises  of  "  rosy  wine,"  dedicated  by  misguidac 
poets  to  the  **  Jolly  God."  What  a  mockery  of  a  title  !  Hon 
terribly  grim  it  appears,  when  viewed  by  the  medium  of  th) 
victims  ruined  at  his  shrine.  "  The  Jolly  God !"  Think  0 
the  jolliness  of  the  poverty  and  bankruptcy  he  is  ever  occasi(»a 
ing ;  how  "jolly  "  the  misery  that,  like  a  shadow,  ever  dogs  hi 
steps ;  the  "jolly  "  crime  to  which  he  leads ;  the  "jolly  "  mad 
ness  which  so  frequently  seizes  his  victims;  how  "jolly"  th 
gout,  and  other  maladies  his  devotions  create;  how  "jolly 
the  deaths  of  drunken  suicides,  and  alas  !  how  "jolly  "  the  he 
beyond.  Think  of  all  these,  and  then  we  shall  in  some  degre 
have  estimated  the  results  to  which  his  godship's  joviality  leadi 

But  if  songs  in  favour  of  drink,  war,  and  vice,  are  fraugl 
with  mischief,  may  not  ballads  and  melodies,  on  the  side  < 
sobriety  and  virtue,  be  rife  with  good  ?  Our  reply  is  unhesitf 
tingly  in  the  affirmative.  He  who  has  written  a  good  song  fc 
childhood,  is  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race.  Watts'  Mori 
Songs  for  Children,  have  done  more  in  England,  to  restrai 
passion  and  wrong,  than  all  the  human  laws  since  devisee 
Next  to  the  writer  of  a  good  piece  for  singing,  the  praise  t 
men,  aye,  and  the  smile  of  angels,  is  his,  who  writes  a  pleasac 
tune  to  which  to  sing  it»  The  teacher  who  brings  both  po€ 
and  composer  together  into  the  children's  voice,  mind,  an 
hearts  will  not  lack  his  share  of  praise,  and  doing  his  work  wel 
will  impart  a  pleasure  which  death  only  can  destroy.  W 
never  lose  the  memory  of  childhood's  music.  K  young  peopl 
are  to  be  happy,  we  must  teach  them  to  sing,  and  to  sing  whs 
13  senaible  and  true,  as  weU.  as  meilodiowaLy  aweet  in  sound. 
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The  Band  of  Hope  movement  has  done  something  towards 
improviDg  childhood's  songs.  The  Sunday  and  Day  Schools, 
hj  reason  of  priority  of  establishment,  still  more.  But  the 
TBmpenmce  contribution  to  the  world  of  harmony  has  been  by 
■0  means  unimportant.  Who  that  heard  the  thousand  voices 
rftibe  Band  of  Hope  children,  brought  together  by  the  "Union," 
toeing  at  the  great  Temperance  Gathering  of  the  National 
|Ibmperanee  League  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  August  last,  but 
I  fliily  convinced  of  this  I  What  unison  of  voice!  How  dis- 
ly  the  words  were  rendered  !  The  papers  containing  the 
were  almost  superfluous,  so  clear  and  unmistakable  was 
utterance  of  the  children.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  if  our 
[ing  in  Band  of  Hope  meetings  is  to  become  an  attraction 
a  power. 
Tunes  should  be  correctly  taught,  words  be  learnt  without 
;,  and  such  melodies  only  used  as  have  a  clear  and  well- 
meaning.  The  conductor  should  make  suitable  selections 
'Stated  times  :  in  the  open  air,  simple  and  lively  tunes  should 
for  festivals,  friendly  and  inviting  words,  set  to  grand 
cheerful  music.  The  artistic  (unless  thoroughly  learnt) 
[the  instructive  part  of  the  singing  should  be  left  to  the 

practice  meetings. 
Happily,  there  is  now  a  large  choice  of  melodies  from  which 
select,  so  that  almost  every  taste  may  be  suited  ;  but  for 
use  and  diversity,  the  hymns  and  melodies  published  by 
Band  of  Hope  Union  are  comprehensive  in  their  range, 
the  tunes  excellent;  while  its  cheapness  (one  penny  for 
ity  melodies)  is  a  sure  guarantee  of  acceptance  with  very 
[■iny.  Earnestly  pleading  with  Band  of  Hope  conductors  that 
fey  will  see  that  the  melody  department  of  their  work  is 
'inducted  with  increased  efficiency  and  zeal,  we  conclude  by 
pwaenting  our  readers  with  some  original  specimens  of  the 
TO  of  melodies  and  tunes  adapted  for  different  occasions,  and 
^'Mch  may  act  as  a  key-note  for  the  guidance  of  our  friends. 
For  an  Open- Air  Meeting: — 


Tune — "  Minnie.'* 

There's  an  evil  rife  in  our  father  land, 

Which  causes  sin  and  woe  ; 
A  giant  curse,  which  our  youthful  band. 
Unite  to  overthrow. 

Be  sober,  be  sober,  and  happy  be  ! 
To  your  pledge  be  ti'ue,  and  your  SaWour  too. 
From  all  temptation  flee. 
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Although  but  young,  weTl  nobly  gtriye 

Intemperance  to  subdue  ; 
That  hearts,  now  drooping,  may  revive, 
And  share  our  blessings  too. 

Be  earnest,  be  earnest,  and  loving  be  I 
For  a  kind  word  said  is  a  mighty  aid 
In  obtaining  victory. 

Obi  I  list  to  the  wail  of  the  drunkard's  child, 

And  hear  its  mother's  moan  ; 
Alas  I  it  is  long  since  that  mother  smiled 
In  her  early,  happy  home. 

Be  active,  be  active,  and  prayerful  be, 
She  yet  may  rejoice  at  her  husband's  voice. 
And  he  may  yet  be  free. 

Let  kindness  blend  with  each  effort  made 

To  break  the  drunkard's  chain  ; 
With  looks  of  love  to  his  rescue  move, 
And  we  his  heart  may  gain. 

Speak  gently,  speak  gently,  make  trial  fair, 
(Gentle  tones  may  win  that  heart  from  sin, 
And  stamp  Gk)d's  image  there. 

To  God  we  look  our  work  to  bless. 

To  him  our  vmoes  raise  ; 
"  Oh  crown  our  movement  with  success, 
"  And  Thou  shalt  have  the  praise. 

"  Our  Father,  our  Father,  oh  haste  the  time  ! 
"  When  Thy  name  shall  be  known  in  each  heart  and  home, 
"  And  the  world  shall  all  be  Thine." 

For  a  New  Year's  Festival,  or  an  Annual  Meeting: — 

Tune—"  Cheer,  Boy§,  Cheer:' 

Welcome  friends,  we  bid  you  kindly  welcome, 

Welcome  friends,  we  gladly  meet  you  here, 
Our  good  cause  your  help  and  presence  strengthens, 

As  thus  with  joy  we  usher  in  the  year. 
Mighty  the  sin  with  which  we  seek  to  grapple, 

Blighting  men's  hopes,  destroying  their  peace ; 
But  cheer'd  from  above  we  gird  us  for  the  battle, 

Kor  till  we  conquer  shall  earnest  effort  cease. 

Welcome  friends,  &c. 
{Vstfrni/r  lines,'] 

What  though  foes  unite  to  stay  our  progress, 

Well  work  on,  rememb'ring  the  reward  ; 
Truth  stands  firm  against  all  combinations. 

Its  friend  and  helper,  creation's  mighty  Lord. 
Drunkards  reclaimed,  the  nation  it  will  prosper. 

Crime  be  restrained,  and  vice  yield  its  throne  ; 
Hearts  nearly  crush'd  will  rise  to  joy  and  gladness, 

And  the  rude  shelter  become  the  happy  home. 

Welcome  friends,  &a 
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Help,  then,  help  I  we  need  your  kind  assistance, 

Sign  our  pledge,  and  to  abstain  begin  ; 
And  then  soon,  in  spite  of  HelPs  resistance, 

The  stronghold  of  sickness  and  sorrow  we  shall  win. 
Glorious  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaging, 

Seeking  to  staunch  the  death-dealing  tide  I 
Lend,  lend  your  aid,  while  fieroe  the  battle's  raging, 

We've  God  for  our  captain,  His  word  for  our  guide. 

Welcome  friends,  &c. 

For  a  general  Gathering,  when  parents,  teachers,  and  others 
vkj  be  present: — 

Tune — "  Willie^  we  have  missed  yauJ* 

Dear  children,  we  invite  you  come,  come,  and  sign. 

Before  the  foe  can  smite  you,  give  up  strong  drink  and  wine  ; 

Come  join  our  Band  of  Hope,  and  let  us  happy  be, 

A  noble  band,  compact  and  brave,  from  drink's  allurements  free. 

Teini)tations  let  us  shun,  in  virtues  strive  to  shine. 

Dear  children,  we  invite  you — come,  come,  and  sign. 

.        Dear  parents,  we  invite  you,  come,  come,  and  sign, 
t        Our  cause  will  more  delight  you,  if  you'll  with  us  combine, 
I       We  know  you  love  us  well,  and  always  seek  our  good, 
[T      Then  join  our  ranks  against  the  drink,  we  really  wUh  you  wouldy 
Our  homes  will  then  be  free  from  the  subtle  serpent's  slime. 
Dear  parents,  we  invite  you,  come,  come,  and  sign. 

Dear  teachers,  we  invite  you,  come,  come,  and  sign, 
liCt  not  the  pledge  affright  you,  our  principle's  divine. 
Strong  drink's  the  foe  of  God — no  less  the  foe  of  man. 
And  ever  strives  to  overturn  each  Sabbath  teacher's  plan  ; 
The  Sunday  school  it  streaks  with  Death's  destructive  sign — 
Dear  teachers,  we  invite  you,  come,  come,  and  sign. 

And  friends  all,  we  invite  j'^ou,  come,  come,  and  sign. 

Although  we  won't  indict  you  with  drinking  as  a  crime. 

Yet  see  the  fearful  woe  it  works  on  all  around, 

And  much  sad  sin  might  soon  be  stayed  if  you  with  us  were  found. 

Oh!  then  by  precept,  prayer,  and  by  bright  example  shine. 

Dear  friends,  we  now  invite  you,  come,  come,  and  sign. 

For  a  Children's  Meeting  on  an  ordinary  occasion.  The 
arses  within  brackets  [  ]  to  be  used  if  occasion  served- — i,  e., 
'  any  teachers  or  parents,  who  were  not  abstainers,  were 
resent: — 

Tune — "  We  love  the  Sunday  School.** 

The  Band  of  Hope  we  love  to  meet. 

Upon  the  meeting  night, 
And  hasten  there  with  willing  feet. 
In  friendship  to  unite. 

For  we  love  the  Band  of  Hope, 

Yes  we  do, — we  love  the  Band  of  Hope. 
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Our  union  is  against  the  drink^ 
Which  brings  so  many  sad, 

Which  brings  such  cnmds  to  ruin's  biink^ 
And  drives  so  many  mad. 
So  we  love,  &c. 

So  many  souls  the  drink  destroys, 

We  think  it  can't  be  ri^t^ 
And  so,  although  but  girls  and  boys. 

Against  it  we  will  fight. 
For  we  love,  &c. 

Our  Saviour  taught  us  good  to  do, 

Though  it  might  cause  us  pain, 
But  here  we  good  examples  shew. 

And  health  and  freedom  gain* 
So  we  love,  &c. 

Then  little  children  join  our  band, 

And  lads  and  lasses  come, 
Be  joined  with  us  in  heart  and  hand^ 

And  drinking  customs  shun. 
For  we  love,  &c. 

[And  teachers,  help  us  souls  to  win, 

And  turn  them  from  the  snare. 
Which  yearly  draws  its  thousands  in. 

And  lures  them  to  despair. 
For  we  love,  &c.] 

[And  parents,  we,  your  children  pray. 

That  you  our  cause  will  aid, 
And  with  our  teachers  lead  the  way. 

From  drink's  destructive  shade. 
For  we  love,  &;o.] 

0  God,  we  lift  our  hearts  to  thee. 
Lay  bare  thy  shining  sword,— 
From  drink's  black  curse  our  country  free^ 
Thy  kingdom  come,  0  Lord. 

Ever  bless  the  Band  of  Hope, 

Gracious  God,  succeed  the  Band  of  Hope. 

Fellow  labourers,  keep  yourselves  and  the  children  from 
vulgar  parodies,  doggerel,  and  nonsense,  and  it  shall  be  well 
with  70U,  well  with  them,  and  well  with  the  cause  of  Tem- 
perance. 


HOW  WE  DO  IT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Band  of  Hope  Recori>.** 

Dear  Sir, — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  much  plea*<iire  id 
sending  you  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  xvhich  our  Band  of  F}opp 
is  conducted,  and  trust  that  other  Societies  may  be  induced   10  furnish 
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similar   particulars.      We   shall  probably  gain  a  few  hints  from  one 
another's  exper.ence. 

Any  child  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  our  Band  of  Hope,  is 
required  to  fill  in  one  of  the  following  forms  of  application,  which  can  be 
obtaincKl  on  meeting  nights  : — 

HAVERSTOCK    BAND   OF    HOPE, 

OR 

SJubenile  Cemperattce  Societp, 

HAVERSTOCK   SCHOOL   ROOM,  HAVERSTOCK   HILL. 


[Same  of  Child  wishing  to  become  a  Member 
\imdemce 


Date 


0^^^^^^^0%^^^^fs^*^^^^s^*0^0^^^^^m0%^^tt^^^^^^^0^^^/^0^0^0^0m0*0^^»^t^^*^\ 


QJIdTen  of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  1 6,  are  invited,  with  the  consent  of 
'  Parents f  to  become  Members.    They  will  be  required  to  give  their  names  to  the  fol- 
Declaration : — 
*'B$th€ffrace  of  God^  I  promise  to  ahttainfrom  all  Intoxicating  Drinks,  and  I  will  try 
tiaiuee  others  to  do  the  same." 

ttUren  wishing  to  join  should  send  in  their  names  and  residences  above,  and  return 
fflbfaper  on  a  meeting  n^ght  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  held  on  the  SECOND  and  FOURTH 
HDNESDAY  of  each  Month,  commencing  at  Six  o'clock  in  the  Evening,  and  (er- 
Ifating  at  Eight. 

The  Superintendent  will  call  with  *'  The  Declaration,"  for  signature  by  the  Child  whose 
[■me  is  filled  in  above,  and  also  by  the  Parent  and  Guardian,  signifying  their  consent. 

H.  T.  STANES,  Superintendent. 

In  due  time  the  Superintendent  calls  with  the  following  simple  pai'Ct 

I  for  signature: — 

THE  DECLARATION.        Ko. 


By  the  grace  of  God,  I  promise  to  abstain  from  all  Intoxicating  Drinks,  and  I  will  try 
to  induce  others  to  do  the  same. 

Signature _ .     _.     .. 

Residence 


Age Date_ 


Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian,  giving  h        consent^ 


Superintendent. 


But  it  is  necessary  to  state  upon  what  conditions  a  child  is  permitted 
to  sign  the  foreuoing.     They  are  these : — That  the  Superintendent  has 
had  an  interview  with  one  of  the  parents  and  the  child  together,  and 
finds  that  the  latter  thoroughly  understands  the  nature  of  the  Society, 
and  is  really  anxious  to  join,  and  that  the  former  is  willing  to  give  con- 
sent in  writing.     The  pledge  is  read  to  the  child,  and  explained.     More 
particularly  are  the  words  "  By  the  grace  of  God  "  pointed  out,  and  he 
is  reminded  not  to  trust  his  own  strength,  but  to  pray  to  God  for  help 
and  guidance.  The  child  who  thus  signs,  at  the  following  meeting  receives 
a  Member's  Card,  for  which  One  Penny  is  expected,  and  signs  the  scroll 
in  the  presence  of  all  assembled. 

t3 
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This  method  of  admission  we  consider  of  paramount  importance,  and 
though  no  other  visit  should  erer  be  made,  we  hold  that  this  one  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  effectual  working  of  the  Band  of  Hope. 

If  it  is  desired,  we  should  be  most  happy  to  state  our  convictions  wh^l 
we  would  not  conduct  such  a  Society  upon  any  other  terms. 

Another  point  with  us  Ls,  that  the  Superintendent  makes  it  a  ruU 
never  to  urge  or  even  to  ask  a  child  to  sign,  but  leaves  the  request  tc 
come  from  the  children,  or  for  them  to  invite  one  another.  This  also  w( 
consider  of  much  importance. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  were  these  two  rules  strictly  adherec 
to,  the  number  of  deserters  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

MEETINGS. 

As  regards  our  meetings  : — ^The  children  as  they  enter  the  room  give 
their  number,  which  is  taken  down,  and  afterwards  marked  accordinp^ 
in  the  record  of  attendance.  We  commence  by  singing  a  hymn,  and  i 
brief  prayer  is  offered.  The  remainder  of  the  proceedings  vary  according 
to  circumstances.  Sometimes  an  address  is  given  or  something  useM 
and  interesting  is  read.  Boys  (boys  only)  recite  pieces  of  poetry  oi 
prose. — Singing  of  course  is  not  overlooked.  But  neither  in  singing, 
recitations,  or  reading,  do  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  subject  of  totd 
abstinence.  We  fear  the  young  people  would  ere  long  lose  thai 
degree  of  interest  which  the  charms  of  variety  usually  afford,  if  the  one 
subject  of  abstinence  were  constantly  the  theme.  We  therefore  endea- 
vour to  combine  it  with  other  subjects. 

Many  of  the  children  know  by  sad  experience  (if  not  in  their  owi 
homes  they  see  in  those  around  them,)  the  evils  resulting  from  intoxica 
ting  drinks;  there  is  therefore  no  end  gained  by  constantly  enforcini 
upon  them  what  is  so  evident  to  the  youngest  child. 

We  do  not  neglect  to  make  them  feel  that  though  they  relinquish  on 
indulgence,  it  is  for  their  own  good,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  others,  an 
that  they  are  engaged  in  a  great  work. 

KEWARDS. 

During  the  summer  months  we  hold  a  flower  show  occasionally,  i 
which  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  nosegays  or  wreaths  of  wild  flowers 
the  successful  competitors  carrying  off  a  fancy  geranium  or  fuchia,  and  J 
forth. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting,  rewards  are  distributed  for  the  be 
answers  to  scripture  questions,  and  for  recitations.  Children  who  ha^ 
attended  over  two-thirds  of  the  meetings  throughout  the  year  are,  tak^ 
for  an  excursion  into  the  country  some  time  during  the  summer. 

MEDALS. 

We  do  not  allow  members  to  purchase  medals.  The  very  wo  J 
denotes  a  mark  of  honor ;  it  seems  therefore  absurd  that  they  should  1 
at  the  command  of  any  fortunate  child  possessing  a  penny  or  two.  ^^ 
therefore  make  them  awards,  and  in  order  that  members  of  all  ages  m^ 
be  on  equal  ground,  they  are  given  to  every  one  who  obtains  their  fir! 
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WW  member  for  the  Band  of  Hope.    Girls  have  one  with  a  pink  ribbon 

aitscbed;  boys  with  blue.     We  find  this  plan  works  well,  80  having 

been  awarded  during  the  10  months  it  has  been  in  operation. 

Id  concluding  this  brief  and  imperfect  account  of  the  Haverstock 

Band  of  Hope,  (which  was  established  on  the  22nd  March,  1860,  and 

now  numbers  320  in  its  ranks,)  we  would  only  add,  that  we  consider 

it  a  very  mistaken  idea  to  permit  the  children  to  think  they  are  doing  you 

ft  favor  by  attend  nig  the  meetings  ;  we  would  not  for  an  instant  encourage 

this,  but  make  them  feel  it  is  the  other  way. 

HENRY  T.  STANES. 


THE  HISTOBT  OF  TWO  VILLAGE  APPBENTIOES. 

(Continued  J 
By  Mr  W.  B.  AFFLECK. 

*•  From  the  leaves  to  form  the  blossom, 

From  the  blossom  flowers  and  firuit : 
But,  alas  !  by  evil  training, 

It  was  blighted  from  the  root." 

?  The  other  apprentice  first  entered  on  this  earthly  existence 
'A the  16th  of  April,  1830.     He  was  born  at  Grassington,  near 
Bdpton-in-Craven.     His  parents  were  very  poor,  and,  alas  ! 
Ids  father  was  an  avowed  disbeliever  in  Divine  Revelation  ; 
and  of  an  ancestry  who  from  time  immemorial  had  rejected  the 
Book  of  God.     At  the  age  of  two  years,  the  apprentice,  who 
was  the  youngest  of  three  children,  was  deprived  of  maternal 
care.    In  the  dispensation  of  a  wise  and  benign  Providence,  the 
mother  was  removed  to  her  eternal  state.     Then  commenced 
life's  bitter  trials.     Motherless  children  have  much  to  bear. 
Their*ri  is  often  a  hard  fate.     At  the  age  of  nine  years  the  boy 
left  the  healthful  dales  of  Yorkshire,  and  wandered  alone  into 
the  county  of  Durham,  where  he  solicited,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment at  a  coal  pit.     The  dialect  and  habits  of  Yorkshire  are 
very  prejudicial  to  a  pit  life.     The  unsuspecting  innocence  of  a 
Yorkshire  youth  was  ill  prepared  for  the  cunning  and  cruelty 
of  pit  lads.     The  first  day  down  the  pit  was  one  of  great  trial. 
He  was  sent  to  work  at  a  difl&cult  job,  known  in  the  pit  phrase 
as  "helping  up."     One  of  the  "  putters,"  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  strength  and  energy  exerted  by  the  boy,  told  him  he  would 
"wttm  his  gob  wie  the  loue*^  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
put  a  burning  candle  to  his  mouth,  and  blistered  his  lips  in  a 
Diost  cruel  manner.  This  is  only  one  species  of  suffering,  amongst 
Duuiy  others,  which  are  daily  practiced  by  the  stronger  on  the 
leaker  portion  of  the  mining  population.     But  as  the  parched 
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earth  speedily  drinks  in  the  rich  rain  and  gentle  dew,  so  did 

the  heart  of  the  boy,  naturally  depraved,  greedily  drink  in  the 

practised  wickedness,  and  **  roll  it  under  his  tongue  as  a  sweet 

morsel." 

"  Evil  wert  thou  :  evil  art  thou — 

Fill'd  with  jealousies  and  spites, 
Fill'd  with  malices  and  hatreds, 

And  with  low  and  mean  delights* 

Girdled  round  with  superstitions. 

Contradictory  and  vile ; 
Manacled  and  gyved  in  erroF, 

And  impermeate  with  guile." 

He  worked  in  the  pit  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 

seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  both  on  the  week-day  and  Sunday. 

During  the  first  year  he  scarcely,  if  ever,  enjoyed  one  day's 

respite.     Having  only  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  day  wages, 

and  having  to  pay  board  and  lodging,  and  also  to  buy  clothes, 

out  of  his  earnings,  compelled  him  to  work  very  constantly;  and 

Mackay's  words  are  strikingly  appropriate  to  his  case ; — 

"  Ere  yet  my  years  were  ten, 
A  weary  lot  was  mine, 
I  worked  in  coal  pits  cold  and  damp. 
And  knew  no  summer  shine. 

I  never  saw  the  sun 
But  on  a  Sabbath  day, 
I  knew  not  how  to  read  and  write, 
And  was  not  taught  to  pray. 

I  never  roamed  the  fields, 
Nor  plucked  the  flowrets  wild, 
Kor  had  one  innocent  delight 
When  I  was  a  little  child." 

Like  all  other  boys  employed  in-  the  pit,  he  was  exposed  to 
the  contaminating  influence  of  bad  examples.     The  pitmen  of 
the  North  were  then  notorious  for  their  intemperance,  violent 
conduct,  brutal  amusements,  and  coarse  profligacy.     Their  chief 
recreations  were   bowling,    quoit-playing,    cock-fighting,    dog 
matches,  and  revolting  pugilistic  encounters.     Sunday  mornings 
often  found  large  mobs  of  pitmen  assembled  to  witness  two 
powerful  dogs  tear  each  other  to  pieces;  or  two  men  fight  until 
one  or  both  were  so  beaten  and  bruised  as  to  be  quite  blind  and 
helpless.      Even    the    women   were  extremely   foul   in  their 
speech  and  habits,  and  their  houses  were  far  from  being  clean, 
quiet,  and  pure.     It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes  that  our 
apprentice  was  now  placed.     How  he  fared  we  will  see. 

CTo  be  continued  J 
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FACTS  FOR  ADVOCATES. 

An  Evil  Thing. — Manchester  contains  482  public  houses.     How 
ffiaojr churches?     How  many  bakers'  shops? 

Pale  Ale. — Messrs.  Bass  &  Co.  employ  900  men  in  their  brewery. 

^'hat  Children  can  do. — I  am  ashamed  to  see,  where  I  live,  the 
irirfow  of  a  dissenting  minister  sending  her  servant,  sabbath  after  sabbath, 

bher  return  from  the  house  of  God,  to  a  public  house  to  buy  beer. 
oDger  ago  than  last  Sunday  I  saw  a  man  carrying  home  a  jug  of  beer 
tom  a  public  house,  who  is  the  most  gifted  man  in  prayer  that  I  ever 
rtened  to,  and  one  of  the  most  active  men  amonii>  the  Methodists  in  our 
eigfabourhood.  I  think  this  is  a  very  great  evil,  and  until  we  can  put 
Its  thing  down  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  but  very  little  power  in  dealing 
ith  the  question.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was  put  down  in  one  case* 
bree  or  four  boys  connected  with  a  Band  of  Hope  found  that  one  of 
mt  Sunday  School  Teachers  was  in  the  habit  of  buying  his  beer  on  the 
Boday .  They  went  together,  and  stood  on  the  kerb  in  front  of  the  pub- 
c  bouse,  and  saw  him  go  in  after  his  beer,  and  then  they  stopped  there 
■d  watched  him  out,  but  they  did  not  say  a  word ;  they  repeated  this 
■  three  sabbaths,  and  then  he  was  so  ashamed  of  doing  it  that  he  left  it 
i^  and  never  went  there  again.  He  went  to  the  next  temperance  meet- 
ly and  signed  the  pledge,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  teeto- 
Mlers.  That  was  the  way  in  which  three  or  four  little  Sunday  School 
hoys  converted  a  Sunday  School  teacher  from  buying  beer  on  Sunday. — 
in.  J.  Doxey. 

Drinking  Expenses. — It  is  a  fact  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
political  economist,  that  the  sum  expended  in  intoxicating  liquors  in  this 
eountry  actually  exceeds  the  value  of  our  exports,  the  former  being  70 
■illions,  the  latter  being  Q5  millions ;  of  the  70  millions  thus  expended, 
Mr.  Porter  estimates  that  49^  millions  come  from  the  pockets  of  the 
working  classes!  For  that  class  to  persist  in  their  use,  does  indeed 
Appear  the  very  height  of  infatuation ;  and  yet  how  often  do  we  find  an 
individual  squandering  mor.ey  needed  to  furnish  his  family  with  decent 
ipparel,  whilst  a  few  yards  from  his  dwelling  the  tailor  and  shoemaker 
!aie  in  want  of  employment.  Few  persons  who  habitually  indulge  in 
intoxicating  drinks  are  aware  of  the  amount  they  needlessly  waste.  •  The 
Mn  who  thus  spends  3d.  per  day,  literally  throws  away  7s.  per  month, 
vhichifput  into  the  deposit  department  of  the  Life  Assurance  Society, 
vould  amount  in  five  years  to  £24.  2s.;  in  ten  years  to  £52.  2s.  6d.;  in 
twenty  years  to  £l22.  5s.;  in  fifty  years  to  £513.  What  then  can  be 
ludof  those  individuals  who  squander  four  times  the  amount  named; 
w  unhappily  it  is  too  well  known  that  many,  even  working  men,  expend 
7s.  per  week  in  drink.  Titat  »ny  toiling  artizan  should  squander  in  his 
Ufe-titne  the  worth  of  £2000.  in  intoxicating  drink,  does  indeed  appear 
incredible;  such,  however,  is  the  fact.  There  are  thousands  who  heed- 
Wy  waste  sufficient  to  enable  tliem  to  spend  their  old  age  in  plenty  and 
^^se,  who  at  that  time  will  have  no  alternative  but  the  union-house  or 
»*«mtion. 
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Parochial  Mismanagement. — We  quote  the  following  from  the  pv£ 
lie  papers : — "  Intoxicating  Liquors  in  Mari/lebone  Workhouse, — One  oi 
the  guardians  and  directors  of  the  poor  obtained  a  committee  to  inyestigslr 
into  the  use  of  gin,  wine^  brandy,  and  other  alcoholic  stimulants  in  thf^ 
workhouse;  and  it  appeared  that  last  year  there  was  ordered  by  thi ' 
medical  officer  of  this  fearfully  mismanaged  establishment  no  less  thnj 
191  gallons  of  gin,  31  gallons  of  brandy,  four  gallons  of  sherry,  66 
of  ale,  570  barrels  of  porter,  at  an  expense  to  the  ratepayers  of  the 
trifling  sum  of  £l,500;  and  the  medical  officer,  while  under  examinatii 
before  the  committee,  stated  that  he  usually  ordered  these  stimulants  k 
cases  of  consumption,  and  gin  in  bronchitis.  With  these  facts  it  is  not 
be  wondered  that  the  mortality  in  this  workhouse  should  be  so  very  h^ 
notwithstanding  the  care  taken  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  in  regard 
cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  food.  Since  the  committee  was  obtaii 
the  quantity  of  gin  has  diminished  to  one-half,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
further  investigations  of  the  committee  will  lead  to  the  diminution,  ifl 
the  total  abolition,  of  the  most  delusive  and  baneful  practice  so  injurioi 
the  poor,  and  so  expensive  to  the  ratepayers.  To  such  an  extent,  ii 
had  this  practice  become,  that  Mr.  Joseph,  one  of  the  parish  sui 
said,  that  many  of  the  paupers  died  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
spirits  being  given  them  in  their  last  moments.*' 


INTEBESTING  BEASINGS. 

An  Unknown  Benefactok. — A  monument  was  erected  in  Hun 
churchyard  last  year  by  the  Hurworth  Temperance  Society,  "  in  memoijri\ 
as  the  inscription  sets  forth,  *'  of  their  departed  members  whose  moi 
remains  repose,"  &c.  The  expense  was  borne  by  an  unknown  benef 
Two  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  festival,  the  society  wf0 
compelled,  owing  to  some  objection  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  i^ 
their  using,  as  hitherto  they  had  done,  the  village  green,  to  engage  a  fiidA 
for  which  they  were  charged  a  couple  of  guineas.  A  few  days  after  < 
letter  was  received  through  the  post  by  the  secretary,  enclosing  £5.  ti 
defray  the  expenses  of  holding  the  festival.  The  year  following  anotbsi 
£5.  came  in  like  manner,  along  with  an  intimation  that  if  the  sociel| 
would  erect  a  monument  in  the  churchyard,  recording  the  names  of  thi 
members  as  they  departed  this  life,  £2.  would  be  contributed  towafili 
the  object.  Since  that  time,  several  letters  have  been  received,  enclosing 
sums  of  money,  the  whole  amounting  to  about  £20.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  monument  was  £22.  3s.  Once  a  bulky  letter  was  received,  containing 
£lO.,  as  an  annual  subscription,  which  was  wrapped  in  brown  pap(f* 
The  handwriting  is  shockingly  bad.  One  of  the  letters  bears  the  sip** 
ture  of  **  X.  Y.  Z  ;**  others  have  none  whatever ;  and  some  have  containA 
besides  money,  postage  and  receipt  stamps.  All  the  enclosures  bear  th* 
Darlington  post  mark. 

The  Great  Metropolis.— London  is  the  largest  and  richest  city  io 
the  world ;  it  occupies  a  surface  of  32  square  miles,  thickly  planted  ^fvn 
houses,  mostly  three,  four,  and  five  stories  high.     It  consists  of  Lon^ 
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Westminster  city,  Finsbury,  Marylebone,  Tower  Hamlets,  South- 
if  and  Lambeth  districts.  The  two  latter  are  on  the  south  side  of 
iTbames.  It  contains  300  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Eiitablishment, 
Dissenters' chapels,  22  foreign  chapels,  350  public  schools,  1,500 
ite  schools,  150  hospitals,  156  alms-houses,  besides  205  other  insti- 
ls, 550  public  offices,  14  prisons,  22  theatres,  24  markets.  Con- 
annually  1 10,000  bullocks,  776,000  sheep,  250,000  lambs,  250,000 
270y000  pigs,  11,000  tons  of  butter,  13,000  tons  of  cheese, 
),000  gallons  of  milk,  1,000,000  quarters  of  wheat,  or  64,000,000 
Pqnartem  loaves,  65,000  pipes  of  wine,  2,000,000  gallons  of  spirits, 
),000  barrels  of  porter  and  ale.  Employs  16,502  shoemakers, 
\2  tailors,  2,391  blacksmiths,  2,013  whitesmiths,  5,030  house 
if  1,076  fish  dealers,  2,662  hatters  and  hosiers,  13,208  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  &c.,  5,416  cabinetmakers,  1,005  wheelwrights,  2,180 
I,  2,807  jewellers,  1,172  old  clothesmen,  (chiefly  Jews,)  3,628 
liters,  700  pressmen,  1,393  stationers,  2,633  watch  and  clock 
4,227  grocers,  1,430  milkmen,  5,655  bakers,  2,091  barbers, 
brokers,  4,322  butchers,  1,586  cheesemongers,  1,082  chemists, 
clothiers  and  linen-drapers,  2,167  coach-makers,  1,367  coal  mer- 
I,  2,1 33  coopers,  1,381  dyers,  2,319  plumbers,  907  pastrycooks, 
Inddlers,  1,246  tinmen,  803  tobacconists,  1,470  turners,  556  under- 
The  above  are  all  males  above  20  years  of  age.  10,000  private 
lies  of  fashion :  about  77,000  establishments  of  trade  and  industry, 
public  houses,  330  hotels,  470  beer  shops,  960  spirit  and  wine 
.  There  are  eight  bridges  over  the  Thames.  London  Docks  cover 
tacres ;  14  tobacco  warehouses,  14  acres ;  and  the  wine  cellars  3  acres, 
ining  22,000  pipes.  The  two  West  Indian  Docks  cover  51  acres ; 
Katharine's  Docks  cover  24  acres ;  the  Surrey  Docks,  on  the  opposite 
are  also  very  large.  There  are  generally  about  5,000  vessels  and 
boats  on  the  river,  employing  8,000  watermen  and  4,000  labourers. 
idon  pays  about  one-third  of  the  window  duty  in  England,  the  number 
if  bouses  assessed  being  about  120,000,  rated  at  upwards  of  £5,000,000. 
NCfliDg.     The  house  rental  is  probably  about  £7,000,000  or  £8,000,000. 

The  Kindness  of  Women. — I  never  addressed  myself  in  the  language 
If  kindness  and  friendship  to  a  woman,  whether  civilised  or  savage, 
hrithout  receiving  a  kind  and  friendly  answer.  With  man  it  has  often 
been  otherwise.  In  wandering  over  the  barren  plains  of  inhospitable 
Denmark — through  honest  Sweden — frozen  Lapland — rude  and  churlish 
Finland — unprincipled  Russia — and  the  wide-spread  regions  of  the  wan- 
dering Tartar,  if  hungry,  thirsty,  cold,  wet,  or  sick,  woman  has  ever  been 
ioendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  so ;  and  add  to  this  virtue,  so  worthy  the 
■ppellation  of  benevolence,  these  actions  have  been  performed  in  so  free 
end  kind  a  manner,  that  if  I  was  thirsty,  1  drank  the  sweet  draught,  and 
if  bnngry,  ate  the  coarse  morsel  with  a  double  relish. — l^dyard. 

Ever  Ready. — "  Mr.  Wesley,"  said  a  lady, "  supposing  that  you  knew 
you  were  to  die  at  twelve  o'clock  to  morrow  night,  how  would  you  spend 
ibe  time  between?"  "How,  madam?"  he  replied;  "why,  just  as  I 
intend  to  spend  it  now.     I  should  preach  this  evening  atG\o\ice^V.e\>^\\d 
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again  at  five  to  mcrrow  morning.  After  that,  I  should  ride  to  Tew 
bnry,  preach  in  the  afternoon,  and  meet  the  societies  in  the  evening 
should  then  repair  to  friend  Martinis  house,  who  expects  to  entertain 
converse  and  pray  with  the  family  as  usual,  retire  to  my  room  at 
o*clock,  commend  myself  to  my  heavenly  Father,  lie  down  to  rest, 
wake  up  in  glory."  This  was  a  wise  answer.  The  path  of  Chrii 
duty  is  the  surest  path  to  heaven. 


POETRY. 

HOUSEHOLD  TREASURES. 

What  are  they  ?  gold  and  silver, 

Or  what  such  ore  can  buy  ? 
The  pride  of  silken  luxury ; 

Rich  robes  of  Tyrian  dye  ? 
Guests  that  corae  thronging  in 

With  lordly  pomp  and  state  ? 
Or  thankless,  liveried  serving-men. 

To  stand  about  the  gate  ? 

No,  no,  they  are  not  these ;  or  else, 

Heaven  help  the  poor  man's  need! 
Then,  sitting  'mid  his  little  ones, 

He  would  be  poor  indeed. 
They  are  not  these ;  our  household  wealth 

Belongs  not  to  degree ; 
It  is  the  love  within  our  souls — 

The  children  at  our  kn«e. 

My  heart  is  filled  with  gladness 

When  I  behold  how  fair, 
How  bright,  are  rich  men's  children, 

With  their  thick  flowing  hair ; 
For  I  know  'mid  countless  treasure. 

Gleaned  from  the  east  and  west. 
These  living,  loving  human  things 

Are  still  the  rich  man's  best. 

But  my  heart  o'erfloweth  to  mine  eyes 

When  I  see  the  poor  man  stand. 
After  his  daily  work  is  done, 

With  children  by  the  hand : 
And  this,  he  kisses  tenderly ; 

And  that,  sweet  names  doth  call : 
For  I  know  he  has  no  treasure 

Like  those  dear  children  small. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  DUTY. 

An  little  stars  observe  appointed  hours : 

AU  Htile  birds  sing  in  their  own  green  bowers : 

This  little  flower  its  habitation  loves : 

That  stream  its  pathway  keeps  through  leafj  groves. 

So,  little  children  I  ever  keep  in  view 

The  place  and  dutj  God  assigns  to  70U. 


THE  CRYSTAL  CUP. 

''I^ie  new  wine  is  found  in  the  cluster,  and  one  saith,  Destroy  it  not)  for 
bieBsing  is  in  it." — Isaiah  Ixv.  8. 

Bring  to  me  some  purple  grapes, 

And  bring  a  crystal  cup ; 
Press  out  the  juice — the  living  juice, 

Fill  the  crystal— fill  it  up. 

Hand  to  all  the  crystal  cup. 

Bravely  full  of  holy  wine ; 
It  maketh  wearied  ones  rejoice. 

And  clouded  faces  brightly  shine. 

Take  the  welcome  crystal  cup, 

And  drink  its  precious  flood ; 
It  brings  no  curse  to  aged  men. 

Nor  maids  of  youthful  blood ; 

O  in  that  shining  crystal  cup, 

I  find  no  evil  strife ; 
God's  wine  I  drink,  and  often  drink, 

And  lose  no  joy  of  life. 

George  W.  McCbee. 


A  WORKING  CHURCH. 

'*  When  I  became  pastor  of  my  church,  more  than  53  years  ago,  the  only 
)ect  of  congregational  henevolence  was  the  Sunday  School ;  there  was 
erally  nothing  else  that  we  set  our  hands  to.  We  have  now  an  organisa- 
m  for  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  raises,  as  its  regular  contri« 
ition, nearly  £500.  per  annum,  beside  donations  to  meet  special  appeals, 
^b  average  another  £lOO.  For  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society,  we 
use  annually  £70.  In  our  Sunday  and  Day  Schools,  which  comprehend 
«wly  2,000  children,  we  raise  £200.  We  support  two  Town  Mission- 
aries, at  a  cost  of  £200.  Our  ladies  conduct  a  working  society  for 
^ban  Mission  Schools  in  the  East  Indies ;  they  also  sustain  a  Dorcas 
Society,  for  the  poor  of  our  town ;  a  Maternal  Society,  in  many  branches, 
A Tttioas  localities;  and  a  Female  Society,  for  visiting  the  sick  poor. 


We  have  a  Religious  TVact  Soeietyy  which  employs-  ninety  distributon 
and  spends  nearly  £50.  a  year  in  the  purchase  of  tracts.  Oor  Village 
Preachers'  Society,  which  employs  twelve  or  fourteen  agentfj  oottsioaroely 
anything.  We  raise  £40.  annually  for  the  County  Association.  We  hare 
a  Young  Mens'  Brotherly  Society,  for  general  and  religious  improvemeot, 
with  a  library  of  2,000  volumes.  We  have  also  Night  Schools  for  youDg 
men  and  women,  at  small  cost,  and  Bible  Classes  for  other  young  men 
and  women.  In  addition  to  this,  we  raise  £l00.  per  annum  for  Spring 
Hill  College.  We  have  laid  out  £23,000.  in  improving  the  old  chapd 
and  building  the  new  one,  in  the  erection  of  school  rooms,  the  college, 
and  in  building  seven  country  and  town  small  chapels.  We  have  also 
formed  two  separate  Independent  Churches,  and  have  jointly,  with 
another  congregation,  formed  a  third,  and  all  but  set  up  a  fourth,  and  are 
at  this  time  in  treaty  for  two  pieces  of  freehold  land,  which  will  cost 
£700.,  to  build  two  more  chapels  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  This 
might  be  the  record,  and  more  truly  of  every  church,  were  the  sum 
sinfully  expended  by  professing  Christians  upon  intoxicating  liquos 
redeemed  and  applied  to  church  extension,  bible  distribution,  missiooaij 
efforts,  and  benevolent  purposes.  A  nation  of  professing  Christiani 
generously  contributing  half-a- million  of  money  for  the  world's  salvatioHi 
and  expending  nearly  £70,000,000.  on  strong  drink!  While  we  aet 
thus — pence  to  Christ,  and  pounds  to*  Bacchus — we  pray  in  vain  and 
hope  in  vain  for  the  world's  conversion." — John  Angel  James. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  PORTION. 

THE    BOY   WHO    DIED   IN    A   COAL-PIT. 

Some  years  ago,  a  boy,  named  William  Thew,  worked  in  a  coal-pit 
It  was  a  long  way^iown  under  the  ground,  where  he  could  not  see  the 
sun,  nor  the  green  fields,  nor  enjoy  the  sweet  fresh  air.  Those  boys 
who  work  in  the  cheerful  open  day  are  much  more  &voured  than  was 
poor  William  the  collier-boy.  Down  in  a  pit,  with  only  the  light  of 
small  lamps,  he  had  to  work  in  digging  coals.  When  he  went  to  his 
labour  very  early  in  the  morning,  he  was  let  down  by  a  rope  to  the 
bottom ;  and  at  night,  when  his  work  was  done,  he  was  drawn  up  again. 

Sunday  was  a  happy  day  to  William;  for  then,  in  a  neat  clean  dress, 
he  went  to  school,  to  learn  to  read  the  Bible.  His  teachers  were  glad  ^ 
see  him  strive  to  improve.  Indeed,  they  had  reason  to  hope  that  William 
loved  to  pray,  and  that  he  was  a  true  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

As  William  grew  up  he  was  very  kind  to  his  mother.  To  please  hef^ 
when  he  came  from  the  pit  at  night,  he  would  wash  himself  clean,  sod 
then  sit  in  a  chair  and  read  the  Bible  to  her :  after  which  he  used  to 
kneel  down  and  pray  by  her  side.  One  day  he  said  to  her,  ^*  Mothtf) 
when  I  am  a  man,  I  will  work  bard  for  you,  and  keep  you  like  alady^ 
She,  no  doubt,  was  very  glad  that  she  had  such  a  kind,  steady,  and  pioQ* 
son. 

The  men  who  work  in  coal-pits  often  meet  with  springs  of  water;  i^*^ 
sometimes  the  water  rushes  upon  them,  and  they  are  in  great  danger  o> 
being  drowned.     On  May  3,  1815,  William  went  as  usual  to  his  work* 
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I  Be  ms  engaged  with  some  miners  a  long  way  up  the  pit,  when  a  sudden 
of  water  came  upon  them.    They  rould  not  get  to  the  shaft,  or  the 
into  the  pit,  and  were  forced  to  flee  to  a  cuTe  up  the  mine,  where 
iwatercoald  not  reach  them. 

Hm  alarm  was  soon  giTen  to  the  people  aboTe,  who  did  all  they  could 

^|Mtbe  water  out,  but  all  their  efforts  were  in  vnin.     Nine  months 

away,  and  at  last  the  place  was  reached   \%here  the  l)odies  o^ 

and  some  more  lads  were  found.    They  had  all  been  starved  or 

to  death, 
must  William  have  ft^il  when  he  found  all  hope  of  escape  was 
toff,  and  that  he  should  see  his  dear  mother  no  more,  nor  attain  enter 
iSonday-school  ?     He  knew  that  he  must  die  a  slow  and  dreadful 
• 

len  the  bodies  were  brought  up  from  the  pit,  the  mother  of  William 

i there.     She  came  to  find  the  bodies  of  her  husband  and  her  son. 

sad  the  sight  1     How  full  of  grief  must  have  been  her  heart!     After 

eh,  they  were  found,  and  taken  to  her  cottage.     In  one  of  William's 

ts  was  his  candle-box,  such  as  is  used  by  collier  boys.     Some  time 

away,  when  one  day  some  scratches  were  noticed  on  this  candle- 

t;  aod  what  do  you  suppose  they  were  ?    These  marks  were  William's 

ter  to  his  dear  mother  I     In  the  darkness  of  the  pit,  or  perhaps  by 

It  of  a  lamp,  the  poor  boy  had  with  a  nail  scratched  these  words: — 

f^et  not  J  dear  mother,  for  we  were  singing  while  we  had  time,  and 

God.     Mother,  follow  God  more  than  ever  I  did.*' 
And  then  on  the  other  side  were  found  some  more  words,  which  it  is 
blight  his  dyings:  father  told  him  to  write,  as  ihey  are  signed  with  his 
■ie: — **  If  Johnny  is  saved,  be  a  good  lad  to  God,  and  thy  mother, — 
Ifai  Thewr  • 

^  JohiiDy  was  one  of  those  that  were  saved,  but  the  poor  widow,  while 
Is  wept  at  the  loss  of  her  husband  and  one  of  her  sons,  was  comforted 
hhen  she  knew  that  in  their  last  hours  tliey  were  singing  and   praising 

kd. 

Learn  from  this  account  not  to  put  off  the  care  of  the  soul ;  for  the 
NKing  may  die ;  they  may  die  suddenly ;  and  they  should  be  ready  to 
lie.  But  if  they  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whether  they  live  or 
is, all  will  be  well. 


Jlttttals  of  iJx^  M^ni  fl|  Iflpi  Winm. 

THE  LABOUBS  OF  OUS  AOENTS. 

The  following  is  a  summary  for  the  past  month : — 
Mr. George  Blaby  has  addressed  the  following  meetings: — Blooms- 
bory  Refuge,  twice ;  Denmark  street,  three  times;  Kintr  street,  Long 
loe;  Asylum  road,  Old  Kent  road;  Charles  street,  Drury  lane;  Little 
Deomark  street ;  Carr  street,  Limehouse;  City  road;  Moor  street,  Five 
^kls;  Spa  Fields  Chapel;  Union  street,  Whitechapel;    Mercer  slreel. 
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Shad  well;  Liverpool  street,  King^s  cross;  Agar  town;  King  street^ 
Camden  town ;  and  Weir's  passage,  Euston  road.  Mr.  B.  has  also  taken 
part  in  four  adult  meetings,  preached  eight  sermons,  and  addressed  foot 
Sunday  Schools. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  has  attended  and  addressed  meetings,*  as  under:— 
Vauxhall  Walk  Wesleyan  Band  of  Hope,  twice;  Bamsbary;  Esber 
street,  Kennington;  Surrey  Chapel;  Haverstock  hill;  Britannia  fieldi| 
Hoxton ;  Croydon ;  Commercial  Road  Baptist  Chapel ;  Little  Dennnik 
street;  Hill  street,  Peckbam ;  Lant  street.  Borough ;  Little  Wild  street) 
King  street.  Long  acre ;  Landsdowne  place,  Kent  street.  Borough;  Tem- 
perance Hall,  Vauxhall  walk ;  City  road ;  Mercer  street,  Shadwell ;  Mil 
Pond  bridge,  Rotherhithe.  ' 

Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck  is  still  at  work  in  connection  with  the  Northeit  , 
auxiliary  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  C.  Starling,  wlio  has  for  some  time  done  such  good  serrice  tf ; 
an  honorary  speaker,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Committee  of  the  Vwm. 
as  an  additional  agent.     His  engagement  commences  on  September  29lli' 

• 
MEETINGS,  FETES,  &«.  1 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  as  the  fall  of  the  year  approacheibf  ] 
our  friends  are  beginning  their  work  in  various  places  witfc ' 
renewed  earnestness  and  vigour ;  whilst  in  many  places,  taking 
advantage  of  the  fine  weather  during  the  past  month,  our  Mendl 
in  many  parts  have  had  large  out-door  gatherings. 

Liverpool. — We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Whyte  is  again  able  t<jl 
work  in  a  cause  so  dear  to  him,  a^er  a  long  illness.     He  has  for  many 
years  laboured  in  Liverpool  with  great  success,  especially  amongst  the 
children.    A  very  successful  out-door  festival  was  held,  and  managed 
entirely  by  Mr.  Whyte. 

Darley,  near  Harrogate,  York. — This  is  a  little  village,  where  tht 
cause  is  being  well  worked.  At  a  tea  festival  400  sat  down  to  tea,  the 
incumbent  was  in  the  chair,  and  some  excellent  pieces  of  music  weic 
sung  by  a  Tonic  Sol -Fa  Singing  Class.  Much  good  has  been  done  here 
during  the  past  year. 

Market  Drayton  Primitive  Methodist  Band  of  Hope. — ^This  il 
a  socieiy  managed  well  in  many  respects.  One  plan  adopted  is  especially 
worthy  of  imitation.  The  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope  pay  into  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  their  farthings,  halfpennies,  and  pennies,  which 
have  during  one  year  amounted  to  £13.  15s.  6^d.  A  proper  account  of 
wbat  each  child  pays  through  the  year  is  kept  by  the  secretary,  and  then 
at  the  year's  end,  and  just  before  the  anniversary,  the  children  have  their 
money  returned  to  them,  so  that  it  proves  useful  lo  them  in  providing 
them  wearing  apparel,  &o.,  for  that  day.  It  is  always  well  to  encourage 
provident  habits  in  children,  thus  forming  a  habit  very  necessary  in  aftef 
years.  A  very  successful  anniversary  has  lately  been  held,  at  which  the 
vicar  of  the  parish  presided. 
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ME  Wtcombe,  Bucks. —  Our  friends  liere  are  still  working  earnestly, 
ty  htTC  been  now  for  several  years.  The  Band  of  Hope  is  in  a  very 
KToas  state.'  At  the  festival  recently  held,  the  Rev.  J  B.  Ilorberry, 
ieiring  to  the  Baiid  of  Hope  work,  said — *'  What  a  blessing  it  is  that 
I  are  being  made  to  gather  in  the  young.  It  is  said,  *  Prevention  is 
than  cure;*  thank  God  for  what  has  been  done  in  this  respect; 
inds  have  been  prevented  becoming  drunkards  and  from  falling  into 
rices  by  the  simple  process  of  being  trained,  when  young,  to  avoid 
Dcleao  thing/  The  salvation  of  children  from  the  whirlpool  of  vice 
desirable;  in  them  we  hope  for  future  materials  in  the  Temperance 
as  well  as  in  the  Church  of  God.  We  must  care  for  children  as 
I  for  men  and  women,  and  thus  try  to  rear  a  posterity  of  *■  babes 
cklings  '  to  carry  on  every  good  work  when  we  art  mouldering  in 
lb.  Dear  friends,  renew  your  eflforts  to  gather  in  the  young, 
r  on.  Labour  on  with  as  much  earnestness  as  you  would  if  you 
he  waitings  of  drunkards  in  hell.'' 

rcANTOM.^-At  a  meeting  held  a  short  time  since,  more  than  fifty  of 
»scribiner  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope  and  Adult  Society  met  for 
I  conference  at  the  Baptist  School-room.  Several  important  reso- 
were  passed,  one  of  them  being,  "That  believing  the  existence  of 
)arate  societies  instead  of  one  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of 
nperance  cause  in  Wincanton,  it  is  therefore  resolved  to  amalga- 
lem,  under  the  title  of  **The  Wincanton  Band  of  Hope  and  Ab- 
j'  Union."  The  treasurer  announced  that  there  was  a  united 
!  of  above  £2.  10s.  in  hand. 

BLSiOR  Band  of  Hope,  Denmark  Street,  Soho. — The  fourth 
sary  of  the  above  Society  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  Sep- 
16th;  John  Thwaites,  Esq.  presided.  Appropriate  addresses 
slivered  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree,  and  Messrs.  W.  Robson, 
Blaby,  fi:om  the  Band  of  Hope  Union.  During  the  evening, 
solos,  choruses,  and  recitations  were  given  by  the  members,  in  a 
r  which  elicited  the  applause  of  an  attentive  audience.  The  inter* 
proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close,  by  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
irman,  speakers,  and  children,  for  the  evening's  entertainment. 
^TEAD  Band  of  Hope. — On  Tuesday  week  the  annual  festival  of 
venile  Temperance  society,  which  number  upwards  of  five  hundred 
d  members,  was  held,  by  permission  of  Edward  Horner,  Esq.,  at 
)we  Park.  At  four  o'clock  two  hundred  and  fifty  children  sat  down 
I  supplied  to  them  by  the  committee  for  tlie  sum  offourpence  each; 
a  subsequent  hour  the  tea- tables  in  the  grove  were  surrounded  by 
f  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  friends  and  elder  members  of  the  Band 
ye.  During  the  day — fortunately  a  very  fine  one — several  hundreds 
iODS  entered  the  grounds,  although  a  charge  of  threepence  was  made 
erto  meet  the  heavy  expenses  incurred.  Everything  passed  off 
ttfully,  if  we  except  the  descent  of  a  fire  balloon  into  a  wheat  field, 
Appily  without  damaging  the  dry  crop.  Between  nine  and  ten 
k  the  gong  gave  intimation  of  the  hour  of  departure,  previous  to 
the  Rev.  W.  Clements  proposed,  in  a  brief  address^  three  hearty 
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cheers  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horner,  which  were  stoutly  given,  and  follows 
by  one  cheer  more  for  cold  water.  We  learn  that  the  receipts  amouDtra 
to  £23.  The  annual  sermon  was  preached  on  the  previous  Sunday  •! 
the  North-street  Chapel  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clements,  when  a  collectioo  was 
made  on  behalf  of  the  society  — HaUtead  Times. 

Yeovil  Band  of  Hope. — The  Band  of  Hope  in  this  town  is  progren- 
ing.  There  was  a  full  room  on  Tuesday  week,  and  the  audience  wot 
exceedingly  pleased  with  the  dialogues,  recitations,  and  songs.  Ooi 
pleasing  feature  is,  the  committee  is  composed  of  thirteen  young  menM 
of  life,  who,  beside  teaching  the  children  songs,  also  assist  by  recitinganl 
singing  solos  at  the  monthly  meetings.  There  is  a  club  belongmg  to  thi 
Band  of  Hope,  in  which  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  members,  payif 
from  one  penny  to  sixpence  a  week.  I  also  feel  glad  to  mention  that  il 
may  aid  other  committees,  that  we  use  the  recitations  of  G.  Roy,  "Ea^ 
1.  II.,  "  Feather-stone's  Original  Reciter,"  and  Glover's. 

Mr.  R.  Nichol  has  attended  meetings  in  South  Shields,  North  ShieUM 
&c.,  as  a  deputation  from  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  and  has  commw 
cated  the  following  interesting  fact : — As  some  boys  were  bathing  in  t|| 
gut  now  making  near  the  River  Commissioners*  yard,  at  HowdoD,(Mf 
of  them,  named  George  Hudson,  about  13  years  of  age,  when  attemptii| 
to  swim  across,  was  suddenly  seized  by  cramp.  Some  labourers  eok 
ployed  at  the  place,  observing  the  struggling  of  the  boy,  rushed  m  M 
rescue  him;  but  not  succeeding,  a  workman  belonging  to  the  Commit' 
sioners*  yard  went  to  their  assistance,  and  brought  both  the  man  and  tlN 
boy  safely  ashore.  The  boy  was  much  exhausted,  and  on  being  offBN^ 
some  brandy  by  Mrs.  Turnbull,  of  the  Jenny  Lind  Inn,  he  obstioatel] 
refused  it,  stating  that  he  was  a  teetotaller. 

The  International  and  Prohibition  Convention. — All  (Ni 
readers  will,  ere  this,  have  become  familiar  with  the  great  success  of  tbi 
gathering.  We  need  not  enter  into  details,  but  simply  say  that  tt 
accredited  representatives  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  were,  Messrs.  i 
Shirley,  S.  Tucker,  G.  S.  Wybroo,  W.  Uobson,  M.  W.  Dunn,  Ba' 
G.  W.  McCree.  The  Band  of  Hope  section  was  well  attended ;  ao 
among  the  papers  was  one  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree,  on  the  "  Histof 
Design,  and  Operations  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union.*'  The  papers  rea 
by  Mrs.  Balfour,  the  Rev.  T.  Holme,  Mr.  Peter  Sinclair,  an 
J.  H.  Raper,  were  very  valuable. 

The  Sabbath  School  Teachers*  Temperance  League.- 
We  have  received  from  the  Secretary  the  following 

ADDSESS  TO  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHEBS  OF  ENQLAHIX 
Dear  Fellow-Labourers, — ^The  subject  on  which  we  most  afec 
tionately  address  you  is  of  vital  importance  to  ourselves,  to  our  pupi* 
and  their  friends,  as  well  as  to  the  Church  and  the  nation. 

That  we  Sabbath  School  Teachers,  numbering  about  three  huodre* 
thousand  (300,000),  should  he  entrusted  with  the  religious  education  o( 
about  three  millions  (3,000,000)  of  young  immortals,  is  a  serious  re6p<^ 
sibility. 
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^bitever  impedes  success,  whatever  lessens  the  good  of  our  labours, 
t0fer  lends  the  enemy  of  souls  an  advantage  over  those  whom  Christ 
e  to  seek  tnd  to  save,  we,  as  workers  together  with  him,  are  bound  to 

'e  have  been  privileged  for  years  to  sow  good  seed ;  but,  alas !  has 
he  adTeraary  all  the  while  been  sowing  tares  ?  What  has  become  of 
!  of  our  senior  pupils  ? 

her  enquiry  made  from  the  chaplains  of  the  principal  prisons  in 
and,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  from  the  matrons  of  various  peniten- 
Sy  as  ID  how  many  of  the  inmates  had  been  pupils  in  Sabbath  Schools, 
)eared  that — out  often  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  inmates 
ve  places,  not  fewer  than  six  thousand  Jive  hundred  and  seventy-two 
previotis/y  received  religious  instruction  in  Sabbath  Schools! /  On 
erinquiry,  however,  it  was  almost  uniformly  found,  that  the  use  of  in- 
■ting  liquors  was  the  cause,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  so  many  Sabbath 
ol  scholars  becoming  criminals. 

le  Sabbath  School  Teachers*  Temperance  League  includes  all 
are,  or  have  been,  Sabbuth  School  Teachers  (of  both  sexes),  and 
itiers  of  religion,  who  have  subscribed  to  the  following  declaration: — 

•  Believing  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  beverages  is  a  great 
injury  to  Sabbath  Schools^  by  preventing  many  from  joining  them, 

P  and  drawing  others  from  their  ranks^  I  promise,  with  the  Divine 
blessing,  to  abstain  therefrom^  and  to  exert  my  influence  to  induce 
my ^fellow'teachers  and  the  scholars  in  my  class  to  do  likev/ise.*' 

ft  most  earnestly  recommend  this  organization  to  the  prayerful  con- 
tition  of  Sabbath  School  Teachers  throughout  the  land. 

W.  AcKWORTH,  Vicar  of  Plumstead,  Kent. 

Hugh  Allen,  D.D.,  St.  George's  the  Martyr,  South wark. 

H-  T.  Breay,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Matthias's,  Birmingham. 

Jabez  Burns,  D.D.,  Paddington. 

W.  F.  Callaway,  Minister  of  Highbury  Chapel,  Birmingham. 

F.  Close,  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

R.  Derrinoton,  Congregational  Minister,  Birmingham. 

Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.,  Edinburgh. 

Thomas  Hacking,  Methodist  Free  Church,  Bristol. 

Newman  Hall,  L.L.B.,  Minister  of  Surrey  Chapel,  London. 

F&ANCis  Harris,  M.A.,  St.  Mark's,  Birmingham. 

D.  Li;DSAM,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate,  St.  Mark's,  Birmingham. 

Robert  Maguirb,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Clerkenwell,  London. 

J.  R.  Mackenzie,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  Church,  Birmingham. 

L.  Panting,  Vicar  of  Chebsey. 

J.  Parker,  Minister  of  Cavendish  Street  Chapel,  Manchester. 

W.  Sharman,  Minister  of  Moseley  Street  Chapel,  Birmingham. 

Hugh  Stowell,  Hon.  Canon  of  Chester  Cathedral. 

Richard  Twigg,  Incumbent  of  St.  James's,  Wednesbury. 
Svery   information   may  be  obtained  from  the  Honorary  Secretaries 

Item.): 

A.  Franklin,  Westminster  Place,  Pershore  Rd.,  Birmingham. 
James  Phillips,  St.  John's  Square,  Wolverhampton. 
JosiAH  Pumphrey,  Paradise  Street,  Birmingham. 
Wilson  Sturge,  (^Treasurer),  Broad  Street,  Birmingham. 
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LITEEATUSE. 

Harmonized  Hym/ns  cund Sangs  for  Baiids  of  Hope,  W.  TWBEDIE,  3c 
Strand,  London. — Good  singing  is  one  of  the  chief  adjuncts  to  Band 
Hope  work,  and  it  cannot  be  attained  without  our  teachers  and  childr 
are  provided  with  good  and  suitable  music.  All  singing  in  which  childr 
take  part,  should  be  cheerful  in  its  character.  The  tunes  set  to  the  hyic 
and  songs  of  the  little  book  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  will  t^ 
bear  criticism  in  this  respect,  especially  those  of  the  secular  pieces,  whj 
are  all  very  good.  "We  have  only  one  word  to  say  in  disparagement,  a 
that  is,  that  all  the  tunes  are  familiar  to  us.  There  are  just  now  so  ma 
really  good,  and  yet  sweet  tunes,  which  are  quite  new,  that  we  feel  soi 
one  or  two  of  them  are  not  introduced  in  this  selection.  Still,  this  comj 
lation  is  the  best  we  have  yet  seen,  and  deserves,  as  it  wiU  doubtless  hai 
a  very  large  circulation. 

Simple  Questians  and  Sa/nitary  Facts.  William  Tweedie,  33 
Strand. — This  is  a  most  useful  book,  and  well  adapted  to  inform  its  readai 
on  natural  phenomena,  and  the  functions  and  structure  of  the  humft 
body.    It  is  cheap,  neat,  and  well  printed,  and  quite  a  library  in  itself. 

The  Bamdof  Hope  Register,  W.  Tweedie,  337,  Strand ;  J.  Wild,  3i 
John  WiUiam  Street,  Huddersfield. — This  is  a  handsome  book  for  th 
names  of  children.  It  contains  ruled  lines  for  the  date,  number,  nam' 
age,  parents'  or  guardian's  name,  and  residence.  A  better  Register  ^ 
have  not  seen,  and  we  would  strongly  recommend  it. 

To  GoRRESPOND£NTS. — We  have  to  thank  our  friends  for  their  con 
munications.  Some  of  them,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  not  eligible  f< 
insertion.  In  one  case,  the  intelligence  sent  relates  to  a  festival  held  : 
June!     If  our  friends  will  send  us  news — not  "^^"cient  history"—' 

will  insert  it. Mr.  —  has  honoured  us  with  an  article  on  some  your 

man,  who,  it  seems,  is  superior  to  our  mojit  celebrated  orators.    We 
when  we  have  heard  him,  and  think  him  superior  to  them,  we  will  adoi 

our  pages  with  the  paper  in  his  praise. Some  of  our  young  friew 

have  sent  us  papers.    Try  again ;  you  have  good  powers,  and  if  y* 
persevere  and  write  a  little  more,  you  will  certainly  succeed  in  producii 

papers  which  will  appear  in  our  pages. R.  D.  is  thanked  for  ^ 

letter ;  which,  however,  has  not  altered  our  convictions  on  the  subject. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

AU  communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Names  and  Addresses  should  be  written  very  plainly. 
Intelligence  should  be  sent  early. 

Books  for  Review,  Articles  for  the  Record,  ^c,  may  be  sent  to  the  Edi^ 
at  No.  37,  Queen  Square,  London. 


J.  Bal£,  Printer.  7a»  Great  Titchlield-Btreet,  Maiylebone. 
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STAfiYINa  CHILDBEN  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCREE. 

We  have  entire  confidence  in  the  thoughtfulness  and  gene- 

«it7  of  the   children   connected  with  our  Bands  of  Hope. 

Under  the  instruction  of  their  conductors  they  have  been  taught 

to  pity  the  erring,  and  to  compassionate  the  suffering     They 

are  familiar  with  the  words : — 

Now  pray  we  for  our  country, 

That  England  long  may  be 
The  holy  and  the  happy, 

And  the  gloriously  free  I 
Who  bleriseth  her  is  blessed, 

So  peace  be  in  her  walls. 
And  joy  in  all  her  palaces, 

Her  cottages,  and  halls. 

In  every  Band  of  Hope   meeting,  bright-eyed  and  happy 
diildren  have  joined  in  singing — 

Little  deeds  of  kindness. 

Little  words  of  love, 
Make  our  earth  an  Eden, 
Like  the  heaven  above. 

Children  so  taught  may  be  expected  to  welcome  every  oppor- 

Wty  for   doing  good.     They  will  be  willing  to  wipe  away 

tetts;  they  will  hasten  to  heal  broken  hearts ;  they  will  rejoice 

iibdng  able  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked.     We 

We  therefore  resolved  to  make  an  appeal  to  them  on  behalf  of 

the  starving  children  in  Lancashire.     Thousands  of  fathers  and 

fiiothers,  and  their  little  ones,  are  now  suffering  extreme  priva- 

fcn.    Hunger  and  cold  afflict  them,  and  many  homes,  formerly 

Wght  and  cheerful,  are  now  scenes  of  sorrow.     What  can  be 

i<»ie  to  lighten  their  trouble?     They  must  not  starve.     We 

Wieve  that  every  child  in  every  Band  of  Hope  will  be  willing 

^  do  something  to  relieve  them  from  famine,  and  cold,  and  des- 

P^.    It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  of  the  Band  of  Hope 

Buion  to  unite  with  the  conductors,  committees,  and  members 

<^f  Bands  of  Hope  throughout  the  country  in  doing  what  may 

"^possible  to  furnish  aid  to  the  starving  children  of  Lancashire. 

*^any  Bands  of  Hope  are  now  contributing  weekly,  fortnightly, 

Qr  Bionthly,  in  order  that  funds  may  accrue  on  behalf  of  their 

'ittle  ones  whose  sufferings  are  truly  pitiable,  and  should  any 


contributions  be  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Union,  an  ac- 
knowledgment will  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  the  Record. 
Many  children  have  already  done  nobly,  but  we  hope  they  will 

continue  their  benevolent  exertions  during  the  winter. 

Come  my  lads,  and  lasses  too, 

Try,  try,  try  again, 
Come  let's  see  what  we  can  do, 

Try,  try,  try  again. 


PRACTICAL  PAPERS,  No.  9. 

By  Mr.  G.  M.  MURPHY. 
RECITATIONS  AND   DIALOGUES. 

There  is  a  higher  excellence,  than  breaking  in  merely  tlie 
monotony  of  a  meeting,  attaching  to  the  delivery  of  recitations^ 
or  the  speaking  of  dialogues.  Under  judicious  managemenl 
such  exercises  become  positive  means  of  instruction  to  those 
who  speak,  as  well  as  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  those 
who  hear.  That  Band  of  Hope  will  best  succeed,  whose  con- 
ductors, while  not  neglecting  other  important  things,  give  » 
large  store  of  attention  to  this.  It  is  possible  for  a  society  to 
get  on  without  such  an  adjunct,  but,  like  a  waggon  without 
grease,  it  goes  hard. 

Attention  is  very  necessary  as  to  the  matter  of  which  recita*  , 
tations  and  dialogues  are  composed.     Purity  of  sentiment  an<* 
language  are  essential,  and  as  far  as  control  can  be  exercisedi 
the  subjects  should  be  apposite  to  the  object  of  the  meetinS* 
Where  several  pieces  are  to  be  delivered  on  the  same  eveningi  ■ 
care  should  be  exercised  that  subjects  should  vary  in  style  axA* 
treatment,  or  else  the  effect  will  in  a  gi*eat  measure  be  lost. 

The  manner,  in  which  recitation  and  dialogues  are  spok-^^ 
is  an  important  feature  in  the  display.     Care  must  be  taken  O-*^ 
to  feed  vanity,  or  fan  the  embers  of  pride  into  a  flame.     Un^**' 
suming,   intelligent  and  teachable  children  should  always     ^^ 
selected.     Distinctions  in  dress  should  be  avoided,  the  ordin^*-'^ 
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attire  is  always  best  for  young  people  to  wear,  at  least  to  rep^^* 
in ;  anything  approaching  the  theatrical,  may  provoke  unhealt>'  ^ 
emulation,   perchance   ending   in   dissapoiutment  and   shai^^^  ' 
The  tones  of  voice  should  be  natural  and  clear.     There  sho«--^ 
be  distinct  pronunciation,  unhesitating  speech,  with  attention, 
emphasis,  and  other  modulations, — a  subdued  voice  when  X::^ 
subject  is  pathetic ;  hopeful  when  religion  is  the  theme;  elevaC^ 
in  description ;  bold  in  narrative  and  history ;  loud  and  qu£-  '^ 


when  the  fiercer  passions  are  pourtrayed ;  sdOt  and  slow  wh^-^^ 
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describing  the  gentler  emotions ;  a  sharp  and  shrill  utterance 
when  fear  is  made  known,  and  sweetly  musical  while  dealing 
with  love,  joy,  peace  and  beauty ;  powerful  and  authoritative 
when  commands  are  being  urged;  subtle  when  irony,  and 
hyperbole  are  used ;  persuasion  when  words  should  win ;  and 
tender  when  application  is  made.  Enquiry,  apostrophe,  simile, 
and  personification,  all  require  a  definite  and  distinct  tone,  the 
only  way  of  obtaining  which  is,  for  those  who  recite  to  identify 
themselves  as  near  as  possible  with  those  whose  words  they  are 
nipposed  to  utter,  and  then  place  themselves,  in  imagination,  in 
the  positions  occupied  in  uttering  them.  In  reciting,  children 
should  not  be  permitted,  or  trained,  to  talk  at  pai*ents  or  teachers. 
It  is  unbecoming  and  wrong ;  if  such  should  ever  be,  and  a 
hmgh  created  at  the  time,  the  laugh  might  be  heard  and  its 
oockery  of  pleasure  pass  away ;  but  unseen  wounds  would  be 
left  to  rankle  in  some  bosoms,  which  like  the  mole  burrowed  in 
the  field,  work  the  more  actively  against  the  seed^sowers  because 
wt  of  sight. 

In  the  delivery  of  recitations,  &c.,  method  is  as  valuable  as  in 
^^ther  things :  but  methods  may  vary  with  circumstances.     In 
some  localities  it  may  be  advisable  to  begin,  or  end,  the  meeting 
with  them.     Where  speakers  are  plentiful,  a  piece  might  be 
fclivered  between  the  speeches.     Sometimes,  when  meetings 
•Pe  crowded,  or  when  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  call  up  children 
^continually,   all  the   pieces  may  be  said  in  rotation,  without 
detracting  from  their  merit,  but  rather  enhancing  it.     In  some 
places  monthly,  in  others  quarterly  or  yearly,  prizes  might  be 
^'ompeted  for  by  the  reciters  at  the  Band  of  Hope  Meetings,  the 
^ccessful  competitors  being  presented  with  books  valuable  more 
*^T  their  wisdom  than  their  cost.     In  some  instances  the  boys 
^d  girls  might  alternately  compete  with  advantage.     A  humo- 
rous minister  once  said  that  on  a  particular  occasion  it  was 
^tmounced  that  he  would  preach  a  sermon  to  married  people, 
^Xid  all  the  single  folks  came  to  hear  him,  and  when  he  was 
^l)out  to  preach  to  the  "single,"  the  church  was  filled  with  the 
•  manded."  On  much  the  same  principle,  a  trial  of  skill,  like  that 
Suggested,  might  bring  the  girls  out  when  the  boys  recited, 
^fid  the  boys  when  the  girls  displayed  their  prowess,  and  thus 
"klieroom  be  filled,  and  interest  awakened  and  sustained.     Occa- 
sionally, it  may  be  well  to  keep  a  list  of  young  persons  capable 
<*f  this  duty,  and  selecting  them  in  due  order  for  taking  part  in 
"^  meetings.     If  this  is  done,  favouritism  must  be  distinctly 
^▼owed,  and  adhered  to  in  practice ;  on  the  otlier  ^cai^,  ca- 
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cumstances  may  render  it  advisable  to  depend  mainly,  if  nc 
altogether,  on  the  chance  attendants  at  the  meetings.  Th 
judicious  conductor  is  prepared  for  every  such  contingency,  am 
seeing  its  need,  or  supposing  it  good,  would  try  each  of  thes 
plans  in  succession,  or  any,  or  every  other,  so  as  to  maintain  i 
high  degree  of  interest  in  favour  of  the  cause  he  loves. 

In  centres  of  population,  such  as  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Man 
Chester,  &c.,  where  large,  undenominational  halls  and  rooms 
are  attainable,  good  might  result  from  amalgamated  competition 
meetings,  not  so  much  for  prizes  of  money  as  to  provoke  display- 
of  elocutionary  skill. 

What  results  are  we  justified  in  looking  for  as  flowia 
from  the  system  of  repeating  dialogues  and  recitations  at  meel 
ings  by  the  young  people  ?  First,  we  should  say,  if  those  wla 
speak  are  judiciously  instructed,  it  gives  them  a  consciousn^^ 
of  power.  Their  words  may  win  some  for  sobriety,  truth,  an 
God.  Such  children  will  speak  with  a  humble  boldness,  whic 
cannot  but  commend  itself  to  the  heart  of  every  hearer.  Tl 
voice  of  childhood  has  a  nameless  charm.  Next,  it  gives  th^ 
conjidence  in  communicating  their  thoughts.  This  is  a  gre^ 
acquisition,  especially  when,  as  at  present,  difference  of  opinio:: 
is  so  rife.  It  is  almost  essential  to  convincing  of  an  opponex:: 
to  state  our  own  conviction  with  unhesitating  assurance,  feeli^ 
we  are  right.  Should  we  possess  all  the  acquirements  of  wisdom 
and  be  a  perfect  storehouse  of  wholesome  truths,  without  t^ 
confidence  necessary  to  communicate  them,  our  minds  woi^ 
only  be  like  a  casket  of  precious  jewellery  which  was  nev^ 
worn,  and  more  for  shoiv  than  use.  Practice  makes  perfe^ 
and  therefore  let  the  little  ones  rehearse  their  telling  stori^ 
Again,  memory  is  strengthened  by  the  exercise;  the  more  r* 
learn,  the  more  we  are  able  to  remember.  The  power  to  reta- 
things  in  the  mind  is  greatly  intensified  by  the  exercise 
memory  in  youth.  Artificial  systems  may  assist  the  retenti^ 
faculty,  but  cannot  implant  it.  We  might  also  adduce  facts  ai^ 
arguments  proving  that  this  work  of  reciting  on  the  part  of  tH 
young  people  provokes  thought,  begets  a  love  of  reading,  ar::^ 
enlarges  and  expands  the  sympathies,  but  such  instances  will  ^ 
once  occur  to  the  remembrance  of  any  who  have  laboured  9 
this  department  of  the  work.  We  say  then,  do  not  neglect  tl^ 
recitations  and  dialogues;  let  the  miatter  of  them  be  sensible  ao^ 
sound,  the  manner  of  delivery  unaffected,  but  earnest,  tk: 
methods  adopted  for  their  delivery  such  as  commends  itself  to  tk: 
mature  judgment  of  the  conductor,  and  not  only  will  the  bene:: 
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fits  mentioned  flow  to  the  young  people,  but  elder  folks  may 
learn  wisdom,  and  the  truth,  proved  true  over  and  over  again, 
tiiat  out  of  the  mouth  of  infants,  God  can  perfect  praise. 


em 


THE  PRICE  OF  A  POT. 

*  Won*t  you  have  any  beer  to-ni^ht,  Baxter  ?  * — *  No,  thank  ye,  master/ 

^*Yoa  did'nt  have  any  at  dinner.' — *  No,  master/ — *  Well,  I  promised 

them  a  glass  of  gin  at  night;  aren't  you  going  to  take  that  either?' — 

ir;|    *No,  thank  ye,  sir/ — *  It's  not  over  nice  work-^that's  what  made  me  give 

you  the  spirits ;  but  if  you  choose  to  do  without,  why,  that's  your  look  out. 

So  you  want  the  money  instead  ?  '-*^*  VVell,  master,  you  said  yon  wouldn't 

mind.'—*  No,  i  don't  mind ;  as  long  as  you  do  my  work  all  right,  it's  no 

wlds  to  me.     Here,  then,  I  Ve  to  givw  you  sevenpence/ — *  If  you  please, 

''f.'— *There  you  are,'  said  th€  employer,  laying  the  money  on  the  counter. 

'It's  a  queer  start,  and  wont  last  long,  I  'm  thinking/ — *  Thank  ye,  sir,' 

"^d  Baxter,  joyfully  taking  up  the  money,  and  leavmg  the  shop,  just  as 

*boy  entered  with  a  large  jug  of  spirts,  which  the  employer  filled  out  to 

^e  men,  who  were  leaving  the  work  on  which  they  had  been  engaged  at 

^e  back  of  his  house  ail  day. 

'Where's  Tom  Baxter?'  said  one,  looking  round.—*  He's  off,  I  expect,' 

**id  another,  *  he  said  master  had  promised  to  give  him  the  worth  of  the 

^Hnk  if  he  chose/ — ^*  Yes  I  did,*  said  the  master:  M  didn't  expect  he 

^Ould  want  to  carry  out  his  bargain,  that's  a  fact.     How  he  manages  to 

^^p  on  at  it  as  he  does,  I  don't  know.     What  does  he  drink,  men?' — 

^  Cold  tea,' said  one.—*  Pump  water,'  said  another,  grinning. — ^*Strenth- 

'^tn,  both  on  'em,'  said  a  third,  as  he  tipped  up  his  glass  of  gin,  and  drew 

***€  sleeve  of  his  jacket  across  his  mouth. — *  If  he  do  drink  *em,  he  haves 

*Umihin*  else  as  well  then,'  said  a  shock-headed  boy,  loaded  with  the 

**^en'ft  tools.     *  His  missus  bringed  him  a  basin  o'  tea  and  a  sandwich  at 

^ur  o'clock.* — *  A  basin  o'  tea,'  re-echoed  the  men  with  a  laugh,  as  they 

^^ft  the  shop. 

At  the  corner  they  stopped,  clustering  round  the  door  of  the  public- 
^«nse,  like  bees  about  some  flower  that  promises  a  rich  harvest  of  honey. 
"^  few,  calling  out  'Good  night,'  kept  on  their  way;  several  made  as 
though  they  were  going,  but  there  was  some  parleying  among  them  ;  one 
*^ad  his  foot  on  the  step,  and  the  door  half  open,  so  one  after  another  the 
Withers  followed. 

Lounging  over  their  liquor,  they  saw  Tom  Baxter  come  in,  and  hailed 
*^ini  with  a  shout. 

*  Come  on,  old  chap;  that's  your  sort;  know'd  you'd  see  us  here.'— 
**  Plenty  o'  room ;  come  on/  making  room  for  him  upon  the  bench. 

*  Thank  ye,  mates,  but  1  aint  a  going  to  stop;  I  only  wants  my  screw 
^da  pipe,  please  missus;'  and  he  put  down  his  penny,  and  walked  out. 

*Ue  is  a  mean  sneak  to  do  us  in  that  way,'  cried  one. — '  We  '11  have 
^«lush,  and  stick  it  up  to  him,'  said  another. — *  That  you  can't  do/  said 
^6  landlady;  *  for  we 've  got  no  score  against  him/ — *  Never  mind,  he 
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Wpn't  work  long  at  that  'ere  drain  on  his  cold  water,  I  know,*  said  < 
— *  His  stomach  'uU  turn  afore  the  week's  out;  you  see  if  it  don't.* 

Meanwhile  Tom  went  back  towards  home,  where  he  had  already  h 
and  *  cleaned  himself,*  before  he  fetched  his  '  screw.'  Just  as  he  pas 
the  gateway  near  the  public-house,  old  blind  Kate,  who  sat  patiei 
through  the  day  with  her  knitting  and  netting — cuffs,  ruffs,  collars,  : 
lace — was  packing  up  her  stock-in-trade  for  the  night.  She  gener 
found  some  kindly  passer-by  to  lend  her  a  helping-hand  home.  As  T 
approached,  the  poor  body  lifted  op  her  head,  and  turned  her  face  towa 
him. 

'  Good  evening,  Tom  Baxter,'  she  said  in  her  meek  voice. 

'  Good  evening,  dame,'  he  replied  heartily ;  *  how  did  you  knovi 
was  I V 

*  There  isn't  many  comes  along  this  time  in  the  evening  but  I  kr 
their  footsteps,*  said  the  blind  woman.  <  I  hear  yours  the  oftenest  : 
most  reg'lar  by  me ;  the  rest  seem  mostly  to  stop  at  the  public-he 
door.' 

*So  have  mine,  dame,  too  often;  but,  please  God,  they  wont  for 
future.  1  wouldn't  ha'  been  in  to-night,  if  there  was  another  shop  a 
could  get  my  'bacca  at.' 

He  put  the  old  woman's  stall  together  under  his  arm,  and  carrying 
little  stool,  was  leading  her  towards  home* 

*  You  ain*t  sold  much  to-day,  dame,  seemingly.' 

*  No,'  said  she*  *  It*s  been  cold,  and  the  lassies  don't  care  to  st 
But  I  must  not  complain ;  every  ^ay  can*t  be  fine,  and  to-  morrow  t 
be  better.' 

It  was  a  miserable  alley  where  poor  Kate  lived,  and  most  wretc 
among  the  wretched  houses  was  the  one  she  stopped  at.  A  hard-fe^tu 
woman  came  out  to  meet  her,  and  as  Tom  stowed  away  the  board 
trestles  in  a  corner,  he  saw  old  Kate  put  some  money  into  her  hand,  i 
ing,  'That's  for  the  lodging;  never  mind  the  cup  o'  tea  to-night;  1  c 
afford  it-* — *  Very  well,'  said  the  woman;  *  mind  how  ye  go  up — the 
another  board  loose.' 

With  a  sigh,  the  poor  body  wended  her  way  up  the  tumble-d< 
staircase.    That  sigh  was  in  Tom  Baxter's  ear  as  he  went  up  the  c 
narrow  street;  he  could  not  get  rid  of  it.    <  Poor  body,'  he  said  to  ir 
self,  *  1*11  be  bound  that  cup  o'  tea*s  her  only  bit  of  comfort  all  thro 
the  day ;  her  that's  got  neither  chick  nor  child  to  look  to  her.     I  wish 
gone  without  my  'bacca.'    Tom  stopped,  and  took  out  of  his  pocket 
sixpence  that  remained  of  his  drink  money.     '  I  wish  I'd  gone  witl' 
my  *bacca,'  he  said  again,  and  back  it  went  into  his  pocket.     He  had 
Kone  two  steps  farther. when  he  returned,  and  without  stoppins^  a  mon" 
plunged  into  a  kind  of  den  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  where  the  hs 
featured  woman  kept  a  brewery  of  tea  and  coffee,  supplying  such  of 
lodgers  as  were  unable  to  do  it  for  themselves. 

'  What  do  the  old  lady  pay  for  her  cup  o*  tea  V  asked  Tom. 

*A  penny,   *co8  she  likes  it  strong.     Why?'  said  the  woman, 
pudently. 
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'  I  want  it  f9r  her/  said  Tom. 

*  Who's  to  pay  for  it?* 

*l  wiU;'  and  Tom  laid  down  the  sixpence,  at  sight  of  which  the  brew- 
cress  became  more  civil. 

'Take  her  up  one  of  them  too/  said  Tom  pointing  to  a  buttered  roll. 

He  received  his  change,  saw  the  refreshment  on  its  way  to  the  pobr 
voman,  and  went  home,  thinkmg  liow  old  Kate  would  enjoy  her  unex- 
pected comfort. 

Tctm*8  home  was  a  very  humble  one  U  had  beeo  almost  starvation 
work  with  him  and  his  family  when  he  had  been  out  of  employ  during 
the  winter.  But  his  wife  was  a  ((ood  managing  contented  soul,  who 
mdethe  best  of  everything,  and  so  they  contrived  to  get  along.  There 
«u  a  good  fire  and  a  clean  hearth  when  Tom  got  in.  The  children  were 
ia bed,  and  hisjchair  awaited  him. 

*  Vm  late,  Bessie,  ain*t  I  ?  but  I  *(1  tell  you  why  ;*  and  he  gave  an 
KGoantof  what  he  had  done;  though,  be  it  observed,  he  did  not  reveal 
tlM  full  amount  of  his  saving, 

'You  were  very  good,  Tom,*  said  his  wife;  *  poor  Kate*s  an  indus- 
trious body ;  and  now  I  should  think  you*d  be  glad  of  a  bit  of  supper.^ 

*  I  should  indeed,  if  you  Ve  got  any,  Bessie.* 

Bessie  spread  a  dean  doth  on  the  little  table,  and  set  on  a  dish  of 
^^egetables,  which  she  had  made  hot  very  nicely,  and  some  slices  of  pud- 
ding, saved  firom  the  dinner  of  hersdf  and  the  children,  for  it  was  rare 
that  they  tasted  meat. 

'I  thought  maybe  you  would  not  care  for  beer,  Tom,  as  you  said  the 
>NMter  gave  it  to  you  n41 ;  but  1 11  fetch  it  if  you  like.' 

*  Not  for  me,  Bessie,*  said  Tom. 

'And  Fm  as  well  without  it,  I  know,*  said  Bessie ;  we  will  have  a  cup 
^cofiee  though;*  and  by  the  time  they  had  finished,  a  nice  hot  cup  of 
<5oflfee  was  ready- 

*  Well,*  said  Tom,  *  Tve  enjoyed  that  there  bit  o*  supper  more  than 
Q^any  a  one  I*ve  had  at  the  public-house.' 

*  Yes,  indeed,*  said  Bessie ;  *  I  think  we  might  save  a  good  bit  that 
^,and  we*ve  none  to  spare.     What  a  mercy  it  was  you  getting  that 

job  just  when  you  did,  Tom  1* 

'  It  was  indeed,  Bessie;  and  it's  one  likely  to  last,  for  all  the  houses  in 
^btt  Row's  got  to  be  done.* 

*  It  ain't  over  nice  work,  is  it,  Tom  V 

'No,  but  what  signifies?* — one  can*t  choose,*  said  Tom,  lifting  off  the 
*^  cinders,  and  putting  them  aside  for  the  morning. 

*  What  now,  man  ? — what  are  ye  standing  there  for  ?  Drink !  more 
ilrinkl — why,  it  is  not  an  hour  and  a  half  since  you  had  your  beer.* 

'Well,  master,  such  a  precious  ugly  job  1 — this  here  broiling  sun,  and 
^heitench  is  awful ;  can*t  get  on  no-how,  master,  without  a  little  drop  o* 

»««IDUt.' 

"The  employer  walked  out  to  whei^e  they  were  at  work. 

*  Of  course  the  drainage  is  bad  ;  you  knew  that  before  you  came  to  do 
^\  you  would  not  hare  been  sent  for  H  it  had  been  aU  t'\%V\IC  ^^"^^  ^^* 
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Won't  work  long  at  that  *ere  drain  on  his  cold  water,  I  kn' 
— *  His  stomach  *ull  turn  afore  the  week's  out;  you  see  ^ 

Meanwhile  Tom  went  back  towards  home,  where  he 
and  *  cleaned  himself,'  before  he  fetched  his  '  screw.' 
the  gateway  near  the  public-house>  old  blind  Kp 
through  the  day  with  her  knitting  and  netting— -c- 
lace — was  packing  up  her  stock-in-trade  for  t* 
found  some  kindly  passer-by  to  lend  her  a  hel* 
approached)  the  poor  body  lifted  ap  her  bead 
him. 

'  Good  evening)  Tom  Baxter/  she  laid 

'  Good  evening,  dame/  he  replied  b 
was  I V 

*  There  isn't  many  comes  along  th' 
their  footsteps/  said  the  blind  wonr 
most  reg'Ur  by  me  $  the  rest  see 
door/ 

'  So  have  mine,  dame^  too  o 
future.    I  wouldn't  ha'  beer 
could  get  my  'bacca  at.' 

He  put  the  old  woman' 
little  stool,  was  leading 

'  You  ain't  sold  mu 

•  No,'  said  she.    « 
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.«^  J  wvHic-hou>e  stepped  back  to  lool 
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v^OKl^^U^  07  BACCHUS. 

»4>    K.   J.  OLIVKR. 
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^>r>fore  the  orb  of  day,  and  invoke 

nvs  at  the  shrines  of  hideous 

'  are  river- worshippers  and 

"s,    plants,    stones,   and 

Vom  all  these  are  the 

:ntry — truly  termed 

I  seat  of  the  Pro- 

— is  this  idolatrous 

ure  erected  for  his 

iass,  but  all  classes,  pro- 

htrive  to  do  him  honour. 

iV  and  night,  do  the  infatuated 

;!lt  their  sacrifices  to  his  insatiable 

.  friends,  home,  happiness,  and  honour 

.^lill  he  cries,  "  Give,  give  I"  till  even  the 

.16  are  in  his  possession.     But  of  late  years 

ag  up  organizations,  having  for  their  object  the 

ation  of  this  degrading  form  of  worship.  Individuals 

od  boldly  forth  and  pointed  out  the  innumerable  evils 

^dant  upon  it.     Good  men  have  wielded  the  pen  and  pencil 

fith  great  success  against  their  formidable  adversary.     Con- 

Icuous  amongst  these  stands  the  veteran  artist  and  champion 

the   Temperance   movement,    George   Cruikshank,   whose 

[Itbours  have  been  untiring  in  the  great  cause.     His  last  pro* 

[Action,  a  picture  of  immense  size,  painted  in  oil,  and  bearing 

title  at  the  head  of  this  article,  shows  more  than  any  of  his 

previous  works  the  consequences  resulting  from  indulgence  in 

intoxicating  liquors.     It  has  been  urged  that  it  shews  but  one 

ikle  of  the  question,  that  the  artist  in  his  partiality  for  the  cause 

of  which  he  is  the  unflinching  advocate,  has  been  unjust  to  his 

tipponents.     To  which  we  reply,  that  the  question  has  but  one 

side;  and  that,  alas!  a  very  dark  one.     The  worship  which  he 

has  so  strikingly  depicted,  has  not  one  redeeming  feature.     It 

ha  ruined  thousands,  morally,  intellectually,  and  physically. 

It  has  led  to  the  workhouse,  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  gallows. 

We  do  not  know  of  one  instance  where  it  lias  made  a  man 

wiser,  better,  or  happier  ;  but  of  many  where  it  has  done  quite 

^  reverse. 

Upon  the  artistic  merits  of  this  picture  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  dwell,  our  aim  being  rather  to  draw  attention  to  it  as  a 
Uthfnl  representation  of  a  great  social  evil,  than  to  criticise  it 
■  *  work  of  art.  We  extract  the  following  short  description 
&»i  the  Literary  Budget  .'-^^^  The  picture  is,  per\vai^%^  ^^^^?[v 

u  3 
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feet  long  by  eight  or  ten  in  height.  The  background  Is  foria^ 
of  breweries  and  distilleries  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  of  tJ 
Workhouse,  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  prison;  in  front  < 
Which  are  numerous  groups  of  figures  working  out  the  artist' 
theory  of  the  '^  Bottle."  Excesses,  great  and  small,  belonging 
to  every  class  of  society^  are  seen  arising  from  the  use  of  *  fa^ 
tnented  liquors,'  as  the  phrase  goes ;  and  they  »re  fearless]] 
depicted  in  all  the  worst  forms  of  hideousness.  We  have  tlu 
officers'  mess,  the  Irish  wake,  the  soldier  at  the  halberds  foi 
deeds  done  in  drunkenness  ;  and  murder,  robbery,  arson,  an< 
destitution;  houses  on  fire,  and  ships  wrecked — all  in  conse 
quence  of  libations  slight  or  deep — are  very  strikingly  wrough 
into  thifl^  strange  composition." 

But  nb  description  however  minute  can  convey  more  than  i 
Very  faint  idea  of  the  almost  marvellous  variety  of  characte 
and  incident  that  are  here  brought  together.  Surely  in  no  on 
picture  were  ever  before  exhibited  so  much  'that  is  calculate 
to  make  us  hate,  with  an  und3ring  hatred,  that  which  is  th 
cause  of  so  great  a  measure  of  misery  and  crime.  As  we  gaz 
upon  it  we  behold,  with  feelings  of  sorrow  and  shame,  to  whfl 
depths  humanity  is  reduced.  We  would  fain  believe  that  th 
artist  has  drawn  largely  upon  a  fertile  imagination.  W 
would,  if  possible,  look  upon  it  as  a  stirring  romance,  in  whic! 
evil  is  the  predominant  feature^  But  we  cannot  conceal  froi 
ourselves,  that  we  see  as  in  a  mirror  a  representation  of  th 
^*  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth."  Here  is  no  fiction.  A 
the  incidents  are  true  to  the  life.  Not  one  of  these  scenes,  d( 
one  act  of  this  great  drama,  but  has  been  played  on  the  stag 
of  life  over  and  over  again.  Fellow  labourers,  should  not  tl 
knowledge  of  this  awaken  us  to  increased  effort  ?  This  is  i 
time  to  stand  stilL  Let  us  join  together  heart  to  heart,  a^ 
hand  to  hand;  and  while  we  work  with  all  diligence,  let  us  t 
forget  to  pray  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  this  pictt 
shell  be  only  a  I'ecord  of  the  past^  And  that  such  a  time  v 
come  we  need  not  doubt.  You  and  I,  my  brother,  may  not 
here  to  share  in  the  general  rejoicing  when  Bacchus  falls  ff 
his  pedestal,  and  his  devotees  turn  from  him  with  horror  ^ 
disgust*  We  may  not  live  to  see  the  seeds  of  Tempera^ 
truth)  that  are  being  sown  broadcast  over  this  fair  land,  c(7 
to  maturity  and  bear  the  the  fruit  of  our  labours.  But  we  h^ 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that^  let  the  time  come  when  it  m. 
sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  had  our  share,  be  it  ever  so  lit 
in  bnqging  about  the  downHali  of  the  ^'  Worship  of  Bacchus^' 
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POBTBT. 

FLY  FROM  TEMPTATION. 

hn  Xerxes,  King  of  Persia,  invaded  Greece,  he  sent  a  messenger  to 
f  flie  Kings  of  Sparta,  with  presents,  to  induce  him  to  betray  his 
If;  his  daughter  (a  little  girl)  being  In  the  room  when  the  confer- 
ook  place,  on  hearing  the  proposal,  immediatelj  said :  **  Fly^  Iktker. 
'  tkit  ^f%M§er  ¥tffU  corrvpt  thee^'^  The  messenger  was  soon  after 
sed,  without  having  effected  the  object  of  his  mission. 

«  Fly,  Father,  fly,"  a  maiden  said, 

"  Or  thou  'It  corrupted  be ; 
Ne'er  let  an  enemy  to  Greece, 

A  traitor  make  of  thee.** 
This  girl  had  not  yet  reach'd  her  teens^ 

Yet  her  remarks,  how  true  ! 
We  should  from  all  temptation  fly, 

If  wrong  we  would  not  do. 

• 

The  King,  instructed  by  his  child, 

The  Persian  sent  away. 
And  told  him  all  his  monarch's  wealtls 

Should  ne'er  lead  him  astray. 
Advice,  if  good,  by  those  who  're  wise^ 

Will  be  attended  <to, 
Ne'er  4et  us  treat  (k  with  tlisdain. 

As  many  often  do. 

Temptation  is  «,  ti'eachVous  foe, 

Of  her  let  all  beware. 
Whatever  <«rm  she  may  assume, 

'Tis  enly  to  'ensnare. 
From  her  su^estions  turn  away, 

Ne'^r  with  them  dare  comply, 
The  path  of  safety  wisely  choose^ 

And  from  the  tempter  fly^ 


»/wr^,  Ide  vf  Wight. 


J.  DoftK. 


<*am. 


THE  I^ftODIGAL  SOJ^T. 

He  was  a  wanderer  from  his  home^ 
Had  spurned  a  father''8  kind  control 
And  tender  love,  that  would 
Have  stayed  his  erring  feet, 
And  in  a  stranger  land 
Trod  the  dark  paths  o£  sin. 
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Had  listened  to  the  tempter's  voice, 

And  with  her  syren  song  upon  his  lips 

Had  floated  onward  with  the  giddy  throng 

Till  he  had  lost  his  all ; 

And  then  the  bitter  tide 

Rolled  back  upon  his  soul,  and  he  awoke 

Suddenly,  as  one  awaketh  from  a  fearful  dream. 

O  f  ^tis  a  bitter  thing, 
When  high  hopes  are  wrecked, 
And  priceless  treasures  wasted. 
To  think  "  what  might  have  been/' 
He  knew  that  in  the  happy  home  he  'd  le^ 
Were  fond,  true  hearts,  whose  lore  he  shared. 
He  knew  that  plenty  crowned  that  festal  board. 
That  even  the  lowest  servants  there 
Knew  not  of  want,  while  he,  the  son, 
Who  ^ould  have  been  the  light  of  that  dear  home^ 
Was  starving  in  a  foreign  land ; 
And  so  he  formed  the  high  reserve, 

"  I  wiU  return." 

,  Yet  tremblingly  he  caiae 

And  asked  only  for  a  servant's  place ; 

He  dare  not  ask  a  father's  love ; 

He  knew  not  but  he  would  spurn  him 

For  ever  from  his  presence ;  for  oh ! 

So  fearful  is  the  sway  of  human  passion, 

That  it  may  check  and  stifle 

Even  the  warm  affections  of  our  nature. 

He  went — and  all  a  father's  tenderness  gushed  forth ; 

He  was  restored. 

Oh,  weary  wanderer 

From  your  Heavenly  Father's  house, 

Tours  is  a  dark  and  dreary  way. 

Would  you  return  ? 

Ye  need  not  fearfully  approach— 

Your  Father's  love  is  infinite. 


JENNY  LEE. 

An  orphan  child  was  Jenny  Lee, 
Her  father,  he  was  dead. 

And  very  hard  her  mother  worked, 
To  get  the  childreii  bread* 
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I&  winter  time,  she  oflen  rose 
Long  ere  the  day  was  light, 

And  left  her  orphan  family, 
Till  dark  again  at  night. 

And  she  would  always  say  to  Jane^ 

Before  she  went  away, 
**  Be  sure  you  mind  the  little  ones, 

And  don't  go  out  to  play. 

'*  Keep  baby  quiet  in  his  bed. 

As  long  as  he  will  lie. 
Then  take  him  up,  and  dance  him  well, 

Don't  leave  him  there  to  cry. 

*'  And  don't  let  little  Christopher, 

Get  down  into  the  street, 
For  fear  he  meets  an  accident 

Beneath  the  horses'  feet. 

'*  And  mind  about  the  fire,  child. 

And  keep  a  tidy  floor  $ 
We  never  need  be  dirty,  Jane, 

Although  we  may  be  poor. 

"  Good-bye,  my  precious  comforter. 

For  all  the  neighbours  say. 
That  I  can  ti'ust  my  little  maid. 

Whenever  I  'm  away." 

Then  Jenny  she  was  quite  as.  proud 

As  England's  noble  queen, 
And  she  resolved  to  do  the  work. 

And  keep  the  dwelling  clean. 

She  did  not  stop  to  waste  her  time, 

But  very  brisk  Was  she ; 
And  worked  as  hard  and  cheerfully 

As  any  busy  bee. 

If  down  upon  the  cottage  floor 

Her  little  brother  fell. 
She  stroked  the  places  tenderly. 

And  kissed  and  made  them  Well. 

And  when  the  little  babe  was  oross^ 

As  little  babes  will  be, 
She  nursed  and  danced  it  merrily, 

And  fed  it  on  her  knee. 
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But  when  they  both  were  safe  in  bed) 

She  neatly  sw^t  the  hearth, 
And  waited  till  her  mother's  step 

Came  sounding  up  the  path. 

Then  open  flew  the  cottage  door, 

The  weary  mother  smiled ; 
**  Ah  I  Jenny  dear,  what  should  I  do, 

Without  my  precious  child  I" 

Sewell's  Summerbrook, 


WOBEHOUBE  EC0N0H7  AND  REFOBUATION. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  in  St.  Pancras  have  laken  a  step  in 
¥ight  direction.  Nine  months  ago  the  attention  of  the  Stores  Commit 
was  directed  to  the  great  and  gradual  increase  in  the  consumption  of  1 
in  the  workhouse.  At  that  time,  eleren  hogsheads  per  week  was 
fissure  set  down  in  the  storekeeper*s  requirement  book.  Mr.  Robson, 
-chairman  of  the  Stores  Committee,  turned  his  especiai  attention  to 
subject,  and  he  was  not  lofig  in  discovering  the  main  cause  of  thil 
increased  expenditure.  He  found  that  the  labour  list  at  the  workhouM 
was  constantly  extending,  while  the  work  performed  increased  very  litdiu 
tf  at  all.  We  may  here  state  that  the  labour  list  comprises  able-bodiil 
paupers  of  all  ages,  male  and  female;  They  are  employed  in  doing  m 
manner  of  work  about  the  house.  The  females  work  in  the  laundry  ani 
as  assistant  nurses  in  the  wards.  They  also  perform  all  the  washing  aorf 
scrubbing  of  floors,  tables,  and  utensils,  and  other  domestic  service  of  th^ 
establishment.  The  males  are  employed  in  shoe-making,  tailoring,  004 
pentry,  painting,  white- washing,road-making)  gardening,  window-cleaninfri 
and  other  light  work.  A  few  are  messengers  and  assistants  in  the  of&cm 
The  inmates  generally  ar6  anxious  to  be  put  on  the  labour  list,  because 
they  become  thereby  entitled  to  tea  and  banyans,  and  a  pint  of  beer  pd 
day  extra  allowance,  as  a  reward  for  labour.  Mr.  Robson  found  that  if) 
1857>  the  labour  list  contained  only  88  names,  and  that  at  the  close  9^ 
last  year  it<H>ntained  160  names.  The  total  number  of  inmates  in  th€ 
bourse  at  the  later  period  he  found  was  but  very  slightly  in  excess  of  tbtf 
same  period  in  1867.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  the  number  on  tk€ 
labour  4ist  was  far  too  large.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Guardian^] 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Stores  Committee,  restricted  the  labour 
labour  list  to  100  names.  A  saving  of  two  barrels  of  beer  weekly  wai 
(he  result  of  this  measure.  Of  late  the  consumption  of  beer  has  gradually 
increased  to  ten  hogsheads  per  week.  The  perceptions  of  the  Store* 
Committee  having  probably  been  quickened  by  thethirteen-pence  rate,  led 
them  auain  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  above  increase.  This  time  they 
found  it  resulted  from  the  multiplication  of  medical  orders  that  certain 
inmates  should  be  allowed  half  a  pint  of  beer  per  day  each.  The  Coi»* 
roittee  immediately  called  the  attention  of  the  Ivouse  surgeon  to  the  matteft 
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otrefbUy  went  into  the  subject.    The  result  is  a  reduction  of 
iplion  to  eight  hogsheads  a  week  instead  often.    The  saving  thus 
i»  stated  at  £5.  per  week. 

nr  cold  water  prejudices  even  eight  hogsheads  a  week  seem  an 
OS  consumption,  and  we  feel  somewhat  curious  to  know  realljr 
comes  of  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  the  only 
ting  beverage  *Mrunk  on  the  premises.*'  In  addition  there  is 
ed  annnally  ten  barrels  of  ale,  six  hogsheads  of  wine,  fifty  gallons 
ly,  and  sixty  gallons  of  gin,  in  all  making  the  little  bill  something 
£1,500.  per  annum.  In  justice  to  the  Guardians  it  must  be 
i,  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  all  these 
nts  to  the  workhouse.  They  are  alleged  by  the  medical  officers 
icessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  sick  and  infirm  in  the  hospital^ 
the  use  of  officers ;  the  Directors  have  therefore  no  choice  but  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  lilquors  alluded  to.  The  chief  argument 
cal  men  for  the  use  of  these  beverages  medicinally  is,  that  they 
idmiiiister  stimulants  in  a  more  convenient  form.  On  this  head 
differ  in  opinion,  and  for  our  part  we  repudiate  the  practice 
er.  Twenty-six  years'  experience  and  observation  of  total  absti- 
om  all  intoxicating  liquors,  both  as  a  beverage  and  medicinally, 
Hy  and  in  a  family  of  nine,  have  convinced  us  that  these  liquors 
necessary  to  sustain  life,  promote  health,  or  cure  disease.  During 
iod^  in  one  or  two  instances  even  in  the  face  of  death)  the  mjunc^ 
the  doctor  to  ta^e  stimulants  have  been  defied  with  impunity, 
happiest  results  in  every  case  have  followed.  Our  conviction  is^ 
iwtry  drrp  of  alcoholic  liquor  was  excluded  for  ever  from  the 
use  premi8es>  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  inmates  would  be 
id  thereby,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  house  would  be  dimi- 
Individually >  therefore,  we  look  upon  this  expenditure  as  utterly 
and  injuHous,  in  fact  money  thrown  away.  It  will  no  doubt  be 
to  bring  ttiany  of  our  readers  and  the  recipients  of  beer  in  the 
use  to  our  way  of  thinking ;  but  that  does  not  alter  in  the  least  the 
the  case,  which  we  simply  record  for  the  consideration  of  the 
fvH  and  religious  among  otir  readers. 

ing  from  the  physical  to  the  social  and  moral  aspects  of  the  subject, 
bt  not  but  every  member  of  the  Board  of  Guaidians  will  admit  at 
It  the  main  source  of  pauperism  and  crime  is  drunkenness.  Pep- 
ne  out  of  every  ten  of  the  inmates  in  the  workhouse  are  there  from 
)se,  directly  or  indirectly.     It  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  to  find  il 

i  fiimily  reduced  to  the  most  abject  misery  through  long  indulgence 
ntoxicatinyj;  cup.    The  workhouse  hospital  witnesses  many  heart-  it- 

scenes  of  this  descriptionv    Not  long  ago  a  strong,  robust  man^  \i 

beyond  the  prime  of  life,  lay  weeping  and  groaning  on  the  couch 
I  in  ward  No.  11.     He  had  squandered  away  a  fortune  of  £l,500.  ti 

pation.    His  wretched  pattner  in  life  (or  paramour  rather,  for  he  | 

lerted  his  proper  wife)  was  lying  in  the  last  stage  of  disease  in  the 
ward  overhead,  while  five  poor  children,  about  to  be  left  orphans 
one  of  the  parish>  were  weeping  round  the  bed.    W\ial  csiu^^  \\ 


.1 
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bll?  Strong  drink.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances,  otherw 
volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  fearful  details.  Why  then  should 
cause  of  pauperism  be  fostered  m  the  last  retreat  of  the  pauper?  V\ 
Bhould  the  poor  miserable  wretches,  who^e  ruin  this  fire-water  has  acci 
plished,  be  still  served  with  it  even  in  ihe  very  jaws  of  death  ?  Of 
other  places  where  these  liquors  find  a  lodgment,  we  contend  they  ou 
to  have  none  in  the  parish  workhouse. — Local  Paper, 


THE  IKFLUENCE  OF  CHKtSTIANS  IS  BELATION  T( 

OUR  DBINEINa  CUSTOMS. 

{Frotn  the  Revival.) 

The  Revival  has  not  hitherto  given  prominence  to  || 
question  of  Total  Abstinence.  We  have  been  so  much  ooq 
pied  with  the  Gospel,  and  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  w^ 
in  which  it  has  been  promulgated  during  the  last  few  yeai 
that  we  have  had  little  time  for  its  accessories,  howeV 
important  they  might  be.  To  be  candid,  there  was  perha 
another  reason,  viz.,  that  not  having  ourselves  become  pledg 
abstainers,  there  would  have  been  an  inconsistency,  indeed  i 
insincerity,  in  our  urging  it  upon  our  readers. 

We  find  ourselves  now,  however,  surrounded  by  a  number 
young  converts — God's  little  ones — of  whom  Bte  has  bidden 
take  care.  They  have  in  many  instances  been  gathered  ire 
places  where  gin,  not  Jesus,  has  in  all  things  the  pre-eminenc 
and  inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  surrounding  them  a 
unchanged  by  their  conversion,  they  are  encompassed  wi 
snares  and  dangers,  of  which  drink  is  the  most  prevalent,  ai 
round  which  all  others  vevolve. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  forced  upon  us,  "  How  can  we  he 
these  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Jesus  Christ  to  avoid  tl 
snare  ?"  And  all  the  more  because  among  the  poorer  class 
the  cause  of  backsliding  may  in  a  large  number  of  instances  1 
traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  intoxicating  liquor. 

Facts  are  continually  transpiring  also,  which  make  us  pai 
fully  aware  of  the  immense  number  of  cases  in  which  you: 
women,  and  even  children  scarcely  in  their  teens,  are  d 
honoured  by  the  aid  of  drugs  administered  in  wine  or  ott 
drink — and  flung,  thus  ruined,  upon  the  town,  to  be  seducers 
their  turn.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  general  disuse 
intoxicating  drinks  by  the  Christians  of  Great  Britain  woo 
by  the  moral  influence  thus  exercised  on  all  within  their  re« 
hare  the  effect  of  saving  ftx^m  lV\^  streets  a  far  larger  numb 
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than  are  ever  likely  to  be  rescued  by  I'eformatory  efforts  after 
the  path  of  pollution  has  been  trodden.  Our  readers  will  bear 
witness  that  it  is  no  want  of  sympathy  with  these  restorative 
igencies  that  leads  us  to  give  the  foremost  place  to  preventive 
aeasarea. 

In  the  providence  of  God,  an  extensive  sphere  of  influence 
has  been  committed  to  us.  We  are  made  to  feel  our  respon- 
sibility to  use  that  influence  for  Him ;  and  assured  as  we  are, 
from  personal  observation  and  by  universal  testimony,  that 
intoxicating  drink  is  the  backbone  of  crime,  and  the  fruitful 
cause  of  scandal  in  the  church  of  Christ,  we  should  bo  unfaithful 
to  the  Lord  if  we  neglected  to  press  upon  the  prayerful  con- 
sderation  of  our  readers,  with  especial  reference  to  this  subject, 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  "If  any  man  will  be  my  disciple, 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow 


And  this  leads  us  to  "  moderation."     It  is  often  said  that  the 

)re  nearly  error  resembles  truth,  the  more  dangerous  it  is. 

^And  we  may  certainly  say  that  while  drunkenness 

"is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien, 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen," 

lit  is  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicants  by  society  generally,  and 

'Christians  in  particular,  which  throws  a  veil  over  their  evil 

md  danger.    From  the  ranks  of  moderate  drinkers  fall  off  from 

hj  to  day  the  weak  and  erring  men,  who  in  due  time  sink  into 

fihe  abyss  of  confirmed  and  helpless  drunkenness.     At  the  table 

the  moderate  father,  the  son  learns  the  use  of  that  which, 

^tiien  removed  from  the  restraint  of  home,  he  is  often  tempted 

to  abuse;  and  its  temperate  use  by  the  Christian  mother  veils 

from  the  child  of  her  love,  and  even  from  herself,  the  danger  to 

wMch  we  have  already  alluded,  by  which  the  innocent  glass  of 

■ 

wine,  by  a  hellish  alchemy,  is  transmitted  into  "  the  wine  of 
hgons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps." 

We  have  no  confidence  in  the  arguments  which  attempt  to 
ihow  that  the  wines  of  Scripture  were  unfermented  and  not 
intoxicating.  Because  they  were  intoxicating,  the  wise  man 
•id,  "It  is  not  for  kings,  O  Lemuel,  it  is  not  for  kings  to  drink 
wine,  nor  princes  strong  drink  ;  lest  they  drink  and  forget  the 
law,  and  pervert  the  judgment  of  any  of  the  aflflicted.  Give 
atroog  drink  to  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  unto  those 
that  be  of  heavy  hearts.  Let  him  drink  and  forget  his  poverty, 
ind  remember  his  misery  no  more."  And  because  the  same 
Spirit  speaks  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Apostle  exceptiotv&ll^ 
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says,  **  Take  a  little  wine  for  thj  stomach's  sake  and  thine  often 
infirmities/'  hut  takes  for  his  own  rule  of  life,  **  I  will  eat  no 
meat  so  long  as  the  world  standeth,  if  it  cause  mj  brother  to 
offend."  "  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  fiesh  nor  to  drink  wbOi 
nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  ofiended,  or 
is  made  weak.'* 

We  have  heai'd  much  of  late  concerning  practical  Christi* 
anity.  Distressed  Lancashire  and  starving  Spitalfields  affinrd  qb 
abundant  opportunity  for  those  brave  attacks  upon  oorselTCB 
which  Grod's  dear  servant,  Reginald  Radcliff,  has  first  pradMl 
and  then  preached.  But  a  man  may  boldly  plunge  his  hud 
into  his  pocket,  and  find  nothing  there.  What  a  large  addition 
would  accrue  to  the  funds  gathered  to  help  the  needy,  if  Britiih 
Christians  of  all  ranks  would  follow  the  example  of  the  heroB 
poor  man  and  woman  who  have  devoted  their  beer-monej# 
feed  the  poor.  It  was  by  Divine  power  the  water  was  change! 
to  wine;  oh,  for  a  greater  work — a  moral  miracle — wrought l)J 
the  ascended  Christ,  to  turn  wine  and  beer  and  brandy  into 
bread  and  clothes  and  fuel,  that  the  hungry  may  be  fed,  iiio 
naked  clothed,  and  the  houseless  shivering  outcast  warmed  and 
sheltered. 


COMMITTEE  WORE. 

{From  the  Nonconformist.) 

Waste  of  time  is  the  besetting  sin  of  raw  or  undisciplined 
Committees.  Where  they  receive  remuneration,  as  they  art 
falsely  imagined  to  do  in  Parliament,  and  as  they  ordinarily  do 
in  joint-stock  undertakings,  punctuality  in  attendance  is  com- 
monly enforced  by  forfeiture  of  fees  after  a  short  interval  of 
grace ;  it  is  a  pity  that  some  equivalent  fine  is  not  self-impoaed 
by  all  Committeemen  in  ca3e  of  transgression  under  this  head* 
The  evils  consequent  upon  a  loose  observance  of  time  in  ooi* 
certed  action  of  any  kind  are  far  from  trivial.  Business,  it  ^ 
true,  may  be  initiated  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  absentees^ 
but  the  more  reliable  their  judgment  and  the  more  suggestite 
their  counsel,  the  more  important  is  it  that  they  should  be  f^ 
into  possession  of  the  exact  state  of  afiairs,  and  of  opinion  upo^ 
them,  upon  which  they  are  expected  to  contribute  their  qiwtt 
of  advice.  If  they  be  worth  their  salt,  their  disregard  of  punc- 
tuality almost  necessarily  involves,  at  some  stage  or  other  ^ 
deliberation,  a  resumk  from  the  chair  of  what  has  been  done  m 
their  absence,  and  thus,  inattention  to  minutes,  on  the  part  oi 
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Me  or  miore  membersy  really  abstracts  precious  time  from  all 
tkiest.  Now,  no  man  is  entitled  to  be  careless  with  the  time 
tf  others— -for,  as  things  now  go,  time  is  money  to  most  of  us. 
Forwant  of  consideration,  some  men  who  would  scorn  to  put 
I  h  peril  by  any  act  of  theirs  the  smallest  item  of  pecuniary  pro- 
[fertj  belonging  to  their  neighbours,  trifle  with  their  half-hours 
even  hours  without  the  smallest  compunction. 
Bat  irreleyant  talk  is  far  more  usually  prolific  of  waste  of 
in  Committees  than  unpunctuality  of  attendance.  We  do 
mean  only  that  interchange  of  chat  which  has  no  connexion, 
or  remote,  with  the  objects  to  be  promoted — of  which,  by- 
-bye,  there  is  usually  too  much — but  that  sort  of  dislocated 
iversation  which  ensues  from  indulgence  in  episodical  discus- 
It  is  sometimes  extremely  amusing,  sometimes  not  a 
vexatious,  to  watch  the  vagaries  of  debate  when  discipline 
IBot  enforced — ^how  the  point  which  serves  as  the  goal  at  the 
is  lost  sight  of  in  the  ardour  with  which  a  cross  trail  is 
)wed,  and  how,  after  an  indefinite  interval  of  warm  debate, 
one  becomes  sensible  that  no  progress  whatever  has  been 
It  would  seem  impossible  to  some  people  to  keep  dis- 
;tly  before  themselves  the  mark  to  be  aimed  at,  and  to 
rbear  eagerly  chasing  some  questionable  but  entirely  subsi- 
statement  that  may  have  turned  up  in  the  collision  of 
ight  which  all  deliberation  presupposes.  Nor  is  this  all. 
3re  are  persons  who  are  too  impetuous  to  listen  or  to  wait- 
when  not  engaged  in  speaking,  are  so  intent  upon  pursu- 
the  question  in  their  own  minds  as  to  take  no  notice  of  what 
ler  may  be  proving,  perchance  with  unanswerable  logic — 
who,  in  their  enforced  silence,  having  seized  some  new  idea, 
in  upon  the  speaker  with  an  over-powering  "  Eureka,** 
short  off  his  chain  of  demonstration,  and,  by  sheer  energy 
win  and  voice,  drag  him  and  his  colleagues  away  to  matter 
m  lees  pertinent.  To  know  his  proper  time,  and  to  keep  close 
Id  the  point  at  issue,  is  one  of  the  rarest,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the 
mt  valuable  qualifications  of  a  Committeeman — and  it  is  a 
iBdifleation  which  is  seldom  acquired  without  much  training. 
''Vhen  acquired,  however,  it  is  of  the  highest  use  to  its  owner, 
M  merely  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  Committee,  but  in 
Ae  much  wider  one  of  a  member  of  society. 

CSommittee-work,  to  be  well  performed,  demands  an  exercise 
ef  no  oommon  amount  of  self-restraint.  We  can  concert  nothing 
tf  my  moment  with  others  until  we  have  learned  in  some  re- 
ipecte— 4]i  mantf  we  should  perhaps  be  more  correct  in  saying 
^-4o  yield  to  others*    Few  men  can  reasonably  expect  to  Cttcrj 
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everything  in  the  precise  shape  in  which  his  own  judgm^ 
would  prefer  it.  His  proposals  and  plans  may  have  cost  hi 
severe  thought  in  their  elaboration,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  thi 
things  upon  which  he  has  bestowed  the  utmost  pains  should  b 
appreciated  by  him  not  only  in  their  main  substance,  but  also  is 
their  details,  whether  of  ornament  or  use.  But  he  will  sooi 
learn,  unless  he  is  spoiled  by  egotism,  that  different  minds  wil 
survey  his  work  from  points  of  view  very  different  to  his  own 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  attach  as  much  importance  fi 
their  impressions  as  he  is  inclined  to  do  to  his.  We  canndR 
long  continue  to  act  with  others  unless  we  can  make  up  mfi 
minds  to  concede  to  others  all  that  we  claim  for  oursel^ 
Committee-work  is  almost  always  and  of  necessity  compoaiil 
work — and  hence,  not  often  intrinsically  the  best  of  its 
Practically,  combination  in  active  effort  of  any  sort  involvesi 
necessity  of  compromise.  It  is  often  hard  to  give  up  what 
prefer.  It  is  sometimes  trying  to  be  baulked  in  purposes  whidi 
we  have  spent  much  time  in  chiseling  into  shape.  It  is  humiS 
ating  occasionally  to  have  your  projects,  your  preferences,  * 
your  arguments,  set  aside  by  considerations  which  strike  yofi 
as  devoid  either  of  pertinence  or  of  weight.  But  he  is  not  faiil; 
up  to  his  work  in  Committee  who  is  not  prepared,  especially  <W 
time  having  been  given  for  reflection,  to  submit  to  these  somd 
what  searching  tests — and  he  who  throws  up  his  cards  in  thi' 
face  of  honest  and  disinterested  criticism  or  opposition,  becau»< 
the  game  is  going  against  him,  gives  evidence  of  wanting  on.' 
of  the  most  essential  points  of  a  good  Committee-man. 


OUR  FIFTH  AGENT. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  Committee  of  the  Band  of  Hop 
Union,  have  engaged  Mr.  William  Bell,  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  t 
labor  as  one  of  their  agents.  Mr.  Bell  is  an  experienced  lecturer,  a  goo>4 
singer,  and  possesses  special  abilities  for  Band  of  Hope  work.  His  teH 
timonials  are  of  the  highest  character.  The  Uev.  Thomas  Holme^  M.A.' 
Vicar  of  East  Cowton,  says : — **  I  believe  him  to  be  a  good  man,  and H 
earnest,  zealous,  and  useful  temperance  advocate."  The  Rer.  Job 
Taylor,  of  Richmond,  says: — <*  He  possesses  the  happy  art  of  commaDd 
ing  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  as  a  conductor  of  Bands  of  Hopi 
he  gains  the  entire  confidence  of  the  children,  to  whom  his  addresses  ai 
delivered."  Mr.  Ralph  Horn,  President  of.  the  Castle  Boldon  Societ) 
says  : — "  We  find  him  boih  a  good  man,  and  a  first  rate  lecturer."  M 
John  Harrison,  President  of  the  Wnshton  Temperance  Society,  says:- 
"  You  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  better  man." 

Societies  wishing  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Bell,  are  requetited  1 
communicate  with  the  Secielary  of  V.\i«  B^cci^  o(  \io^  Uaiou. 
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^nnals  of  tft<t  ^mi  of  'goj^t  Inion. 


Whitecross  Place  Band  of  Hope,  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury. 
-Od  Wednesday,  Oct.  15,  this  Band  of  Hope  had  a  special  meeting,  at 
fbich  — .  Taylor,  Esq.  presided,  and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree,  and  Mr. 
6.8.  Wybroo  took  part.  Mr.  McCree*s  kind  and  pleasant  manner;  and 
Mr.  Wybroo's  inter/esting  mode  of  telling  his  numberless  anecdotes,  quite 
flBCored  the  attention  of  the  young  ones  who  were  present.  Previous  to 
:|il  meeting  the  children  of  the  School  had  been  provided  with  a  tea  by 
lieCommittee.  The  Band  of  Hope  holds  its  meetings  on  Wednesday 
^UmoonSy  at  three  o'clock;  in  this  case,  a  good  plan,  because  the  chil- 
jkeo  are  then  nicely   under  control.      Mr.   Blaby,   Mr.  Smith,   Mr. 

ling,  and  Mr.  Pritchard,  have  at  various  times  given  good  aid.— 
Onmunicated, 

HoRSLEY  Street.— The  seventh  anniversary  of  this  society  was  held 

iHorsley  Street  schoolroom,  near  Canjberweell  Gate,  on  Wedr  esday, 

24th  of  September,  when  upwards  of  20o  sat  down  to  tea. — The  room 

tastefully  decorated  with  evergreens,  artificial  flowers,  banners,  &c., 

presented  a  very  cheerful  and  pleasing  appearance.     The  public 

ing  commenced   at  half  past  six,  when  the  numbers  increased  to 

lit  450.     W.  R.  Selway,  Esq.  presided,  and  addresses  were  delivered 

the  Rev.  John  Pillans,  of  Camberwell,  the  Kev.  li.  Robinson,  and  the 

G.   W.    McCree.     During   the    evening   several   recitations  and 

■Wiodies  were  given,  and  the  meeting  was  altogether  very  satisfactory. 

THE  NOBTH  OF  ENGLAND  AUXILIAET. 

To  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree. 

Darlivgtoriy  October  20M,  1862. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  for 
^f  Auxiliary,  and  more  happy  in  informing  you,  that  our  Committee 
''We  a  heart  to  say  it  shtdl  be  done.     This  week,  T  have  delivered  six 

'  fcctores,  and  addressed  three  Bands  of  Hope.  The  Rev.  J.  Holme, 
vjiose  influence  is  so  great  in  this  district,  has  also  delivered  two  lectures 
^ourbehsflf.    The  meetings  have  all  been  large  and  spirited.     Engage- 

l^oitsare  now  made  up  to  Christmas,  and  even  a  fortnight  into  the  year 
^•63.  This  week,  we  have  affiliated  three  societies,  and  have  two  more  pro- 
mised. **The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us,  therefore  will  we  not  fear,"  but 
■'•olve  to  labour  on  in  the  good  cause.  Opposition  is  waxing  weaker, 
*id  friends  growing  stronger.  The  children  are  heoriy,  hopeful, and  happy. 
vM  fields  of  labour  are  again  blossoming,  new  fields  are  waving  white 
w harvest,  and  we  have  this  day  received  a  cry  from  the  wilderness, 
come  and  help  us."  All  we  want  is,  strength  and  money.  Thedis- 
l**tion  to  do  the  work,  is,  I  think,  unquestionable.  The  president, 
m^taries,  and  committee,  are  all  united  and  zealous. 

Yours  sincerely,  W.  B.  AFFLECK. 

^B  WoBK  OF  Our  Agents. — M.  G.  Blaby  has  addressed  the  fol- 
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lowing  meetings :— Denmark  Street ;  Bloomsbury  Refuge,  twice ;  Georj^ 
Street,  Lambeth  ;  Little  Denmark  Street,  Soho;  Kentish  Town;  Mo»^ 
Street,  Five  Dials ;  Lant  Street,  Borough;  Plough  Yard,  Carey  Street^ 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  Fox  and  Knott  Court,  Smithfield;  Whilfierf 
Chapel,  Long  Acre ;  Lansdowne  Place,  Kent  Street,  Borough ;  Calthotp|[ 
Street,  Gray's  Inn  Lane;  Carr  Street,  Limehouse;  Vauxhall  WaDtjj 
Westminster;  Shadwell;  Broadway,  Westminster ;  Edgeware;  Edmc  ' 
ton ;  Hendon  ;  and  Wapping.  Mr.  Blaby  has  also  taken  part  in  eight  adu| 
meetings,  addressed  three  Sunday  Schools,  and  preached  eight  sermons.] 

Mr. F.Smith  has  addressed  meetings  as  under: — Deal  and  Hythe,Kc 
Newport,  Yarmouth,  and  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight;  Weymouth; 
port;  Exeter;  Frome;  Calne, Wills;  Vauxhall;  Deverell  Street, twic 
Commercial  Street,  Whitechapel,  twice;  Weir's  Passage,  Somer'sToi 
twice ;  Tottenham ;  and  King  Street,  Long  Acre. 

Mf.  W.  B.  AfiBeck  is  hard  at  work  in  connection  with  the  North 
England  Auxiliary. 

Mr.   C.   Starling  has  attended  as  under: — Southville,  Wandswc 
Road ;  Esher  Street,  Kennington ;  West  Green,  Tottenham ;  Lant  Strc 
Borough ;  Shadwell ;  Weir's  Passage,  Somers  Town ;  Deverell  Sti 
New    Kent  Road;   Suffolk  Street,  Borough;   Bethnal  Green;  Sui 
Chapel ;  One  Tun,  Westminster. 

Colchester  Young  Men's  Society. — ^The  first  anniversary  of  th* 
formation  of  this  society  was  celebrated  at  the  Temperance-hall  on  Tues- 
day, the  23rd  ult.  The  proceedings  commenced  with  a  tea-meeting: 
after  which  the  annual  public  meeting  was  held,  under  the  presidency 
John  Taylor,  Esq.  The  report  (read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Cobl 
stated  that  the  object  the  society  had  in  view  was  to  unite  the  efforts 
improve  the  advocacy  of  the  young  men  of  Colchester  professing  TenH 
perance  principles.  During  the  year  a  Temperance-hall,  capable  (rf 
accomodating  between  three  and  four  hundred  persons,  had  been  openeM 
and  a  considerable  number  of  lectures  and  public  meetings  had  be6H 
held  in  connection  with  the  society.  A  Band  of  Hope,  numberin|| 
nearly  one  hundred  children,  had  been  formed,  and  also  a  class  having  fol 
its  object  the  improvement  of  its  members  in  the  art  of  public  reading  and 
speaking.  The  financial  report  showed  a  small  balance  in  hand.  Tb0 
adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Munro,  of  Ipswicbij 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Fenn  Humm,  of  London,  and  carried  unanimousl/r 
Joseph  Shewell,  Esq.,  was  re-elected  president,  and  the  other  officers  oi 
the  society  were  chosen ;  after  which  Mr.  N.  Smyth,  of  Norwich,  moved 
the  following  resolution  : — "That,  as  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  i* 
the  source  of  drunkenness,  crime,  pauperism,  insanity,  and  prematurS 
death,  this  meeting  is  fully  convinced  that  the  people  should  be  empow* 
ered  to  exclude  from  their  midst  a  system  so  disastrous  and  demoralising. 
This  was  secouded  by  Mr.  William  Steggles,  and  carried  with  aclamation. 
Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  chairman  and  the  speakers,  the  meeting 
separated. 

Frome. — On  Tuesday  evening  last,  an  entertainment  of  a  popular  and 
highly  successful  character  was  given  in  the  National  School  Room,  undei 
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ispices  of  the  Frome  Baud  of  Hope.  The  large  room  was  densely 
ed,  many  persons  being  compelled  to  stand  throughout  the  pro- 
igs.  The  entertaiDiDent  consisted,  first,  of  a  series  of  admirably 
ed  views  Dn  *'The  Gorilla  and  his  Country,"  with  an  interesting^ 
itive  lecture  by  Mr.  F.  Smith,  of  London.  These  were  followed 
uik8hank*s  well  known  views  of  '*The  Bottle,"  and  other  niiscel- 
8  aud  comic  scenes,  and  the  entertainment  closed  wiih  a  magnificent 
f  of  Cfaromatropes,  such  as  we  have  never  seen  surpased  even  at 
Jytecbnic. — Somerset  and  Wilts  Journal. 

IT  CowTON,  Yorkshire. — A  Band  of  Hope  Meeting,  in  connexion 
the  Band  of  Hope  Union  Northern  Auxiliary,  was  held  in  the 
lal  School^  on  Thursday,  September  18tb,  when  the  children  were 
«ed  by  Mr.  W,  B.  Affleck,  agent  to  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  in  a 
of  anecdote  which  won  the  fixed  attention  of  his  youthful  hearers. 
Meok  afterwards  adc^essed  an  adult  audience,  who  appeared  to  be 
(notified. 


THC  BANO  OF  HOPE  TUNE  BOOK, 

the  Tunes  set  to  the  pieces  contained  in  "  Hymns  and  Melodies /or  Bands  qf  Hope,** 

Compiled  by  the  BAND  OF  HOPE  UNION.) 
How  Pablishisg  in  Penny  Hnmbers. 

flee  years  ago,  .the  Committee  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  publisheclx 
oy  Hymn  and  Melody  Book,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  favour  it  has  met 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  110,000  have  been  sold  since  its  first 
nmoe.  The  tunes,  however,  to  the  pieces  contained  in  this  useful 
workj  have  hitherto  been  only  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  separate 
,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  considerable  cost  The  value  of  the 
is  now  much  greater,  by  its  being  published  fvith  the  tufieSj  the  first 
er  of  which  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  reviewing, 
le  tunes  for  the  new  collection  have  been  most  carefully  revised,  and 
yDlzed  for  treble,  alto,  and  bass,  so  as  to  give  a  fUll  and  complete 
yay  in  the  three  parts.  We  understand  that  the  gentleman  (Mr.  F. 
idge,  of  St.  Michael's  Choir,  Comhill,)  who  has  harmonized  the 
^  has  had  great  experience  in  teaching  children,  and  has  at  present 
d  very  successful  Singing  Classes,  in  connexion  with  Bands  of 
,  fto.,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  able  to  judge,  he  has  acquitted 
ilf  most  admirably;  the  harmonies,  although  simple,  are  such 
>tild  shame  many  of  our  larger  tune  books,  in  several  of  which 
gret  to  say  (more  especially  in  three  part  publications),  a  total  con- 
;  is  ghown  for  the  laws  of  harmony,  so  long  as  they  sound  "pretty,*^ 
a  are  glad  also  to  see  that  Chromatic  Harmonies  have  been  avoided 
Hh  as  possible,  which  is  a  feature  very  desirable  in  a  work,  which,  in 
dbability,  will  be  used  chiefly  by  children. 

^«  cannot  conclude,  without  strongly  recommending  this  '*  Band  of 
tTone  Book"  to  our  conductors  and  others,  as  by  far  the  best  work 
•nd  of  Hope  use,  of  its  kind,  supplying,  as  it  does,  a  want  so  long  and 
I  ftlt  by  conductors.  We  wish  it  the  success  which  its  merits  ought 
Bunand.    We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  this  work.    {8ee  next  page,) 
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1.  Ye       loYe    -    ly      youth,  whose  bloom-ing    yean^    A  -  -wake   the 
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anxiotis  hopes       and      fears. 
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seI 


Of  those  who  lore  yoa 

is4 


flee     from        ev*  -  ry 


?=2: 
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yoatii 


All      lust 


^ 


2  Beware  strong  drink  I  it  leads  to  sitif 
Who  would  be  free  must  not  begin 
To  form  a  habit  leading  still 
Its  victims  on  at  Satan's  will. 


3  Beware  the  cup  I  it  leads  astray,  '. 

From  wisdom's  path,  from  virtue's  wajp  ^ 
Avoid  the  first  approach  of  iU, 
And  pray  to  Ood  to  keep  you  still, 
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LITEBATUBE. 
History  of  tJie  Tempercmce  Movement  in  Cheat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
from  the  earliest  date  to  the  pres&tit  time,  rovth  Biographical  Notices  of 
departed  Temperance  worthies.  By  Samuel  Couling.  W.  Tweedie, 
337,  Strand,  London.  Price  Five  Shillings. — In  this  large  and  handsome 
volume,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  give  an  impartial  and  instructiva 
history  of  the  Temperance  movement,  and  we  think  he  has  in  a  great 
measure  succeeded  in  producing  a  work,  which  will  be  found  worthy  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Temperance  world ;  written  in  a  clear  and  concise 
style,  containing  a  large  number  of  valuable  facts,  and  not  containing  any 
exposition  of  matters  adapted  to  excite  hostility  and  anger,  his  volume 
may  be  safely  placed  in  the  Libraries  of  Temperance  Societies,  and  read 
aloud,  at  Temperance  Meetings. 


i.  Balil,  Priuter.  7B,  Great  Titch held- street,  Marylebone. 


BAND  OF  HOPE  RECOED. 


PBACTICAL  PAPERS,  No.  10. 

By  Mr.  G.  M.  MURPHY. 
PB8TIVAM,   ENTERTAINMEI^TS,  &C. 
"  Gregarious"  is  a  hard  word,  but  it  has  a  pleasant  meaning, 
h  means  to  herd  together,  to  gather  in  flocks,  to  be  social  in 
eharacter  and  kind.     The  hardj  petrel  may  scream  its  shrill 
notes  above  the  raging  storm,  and  the  roaring  lion  make  the 
ist  tremble  with  its  roar,    in  lonelj  state  and  boundless 
litude  ;   but   it  is  not  in  man,  though,  like  Selkirk,  he  be 
monarch  of  all  he  survey,  to  be  happy,  being  alone. 
Man  is  gregarious.      Solitude,  however  he  may  affect  it, 
not  natural  to  him.     Society,  for  good  or  evil,  he  must  and 
have.     The  Temperance  movement  has  ever  recognised 
lis  fact.     Indeed,  excursions  on  a  large  scale,  and  multitudinous 
gatherings  for  the  consumption  of  tea,  bread  and  butter,  and 
jcake,  are  mainly  the  offshoots  of  Temperance  Reform. 

The  Band  of  Hope  Festival  is,  almost,  a  necessity  of  its 
existence.  But  an  entertainment  badly  conducted  has  some- 
times a  fatal  issue.  Here,  as  in  most  other  things,  dexterity, 
idence,  and  foresight,  are  essential  to  success. 
Social  gatherings,  we  are  inclined  to  say,  are  of  three  kinds — 
private,  public,  and  general.  Private  social  meetings,  are  such 
as  a  conductor,  or  other  friend,  may  convene  at  their  own 
abodes,  either  to  take  counsel  with  friends  from  a  distance  ;  to 
[%itroduce  co-workers  to  each  other  ;  or  to  talk  over,  in  a  less 
formal  way  than  is  possible  in  committee,  present  activities  and 
the  prospects  and  powers  of  the  movement.  Whenever,  and  by 
whomsoever  this  is  done,  the  invitations  should  include  repre- 
sentative men,  to  avoid  anything  like  cliqueism.  Special  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  exclude  a  fellow -labourer  because  of  his 
poverty,  or  social  position.  Nothing  but  moral  incapacity 
should  be  a  bar  to  meetings  such  as  these.  Were  such  semi- 
official gatherings  to  become  more  general,  it  would  do  much  to 
cement  the  bonds  of  union,  and  to  advance  the  general  interests 
of  the  cause. 

Another  class  of  private  meetings  are  such  as  call  together 
into  the  conductor's  private  parlour  the  elder  members  of  the 
Band  of  Hope,  in  order  to  pass  a  friendly  season  of  communion 
^th  them,  and  to  incite  them  to  make  themselves  useful  as 
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opportunities  offer.     Visitors,  collectors,  reciters,  and  choriste 

maj  thus  be  secured,  and  kept  in  harmonious  working.    Q 

here  again,  the  selections  for  a  home-gathering  such  as  t;] 

should  be  impartially  made,  lest  jealousy  be  caused  and  miscl^ 

ensue.     The  conduct  of  either  class  of  meetings  must,  of  cour, 

depend  much  on  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  host,  but  an  air 

holy  cheerfulness  should  pervade  the  place  where  such  assei 

blages  are  gathered. 

Public  festivals  are  such  as  include  all  members  of  the  Ban 

of  Hope  or  Temperance  Society,  and  with  them,  our  immediat 

friends.     These  are  by  some  societies  held  at  regular,  by  others 

at  irregular  intervals.    Such   gatherings   differ  in   character 

according  to  the  circumstances  and  locality  of  the  society.    L 

towns,  the  school-room  or  the  meeting-place  ;  in  the  country 

the  meadow,  the  ancient  park,  or  the  shady  forest,  are  witnesse 

of  the  boisterous  glee  of  the  youthful  adherents  to  the  pledge  :- 
"  Happy  children  meet  to-day, 
Leave  their  books  and  have  their  play ; 
Bright  with  joy  beams  every  face 
In  the  Temperance  meeting^place. 
Oh  1  how  happy  all  will  be, 
When  we  gain  the  victory." 

We  were  once  at  a  gathering  of  this  kind  in  a  low  neighbourhoo 
in  London.  There  was  dirt,  drunkenness,  and  misery  withou 
and  all  around  us,  but  within  it  was  a  happy  place.  Tl: 
children  who  were  able  paid  for  their  tickets  either  at  ono 
or  by  monthly  instalments,  and  those  who  were  known  1 
be  too  poor  to  pay  were  invited  by  the  committee,  who  with  tl 
president,  secretary,  and  conductors,  were  present  and  took  pa: 
in  the  proceedings.  Nearly  200  partook  of  tea,  which  w£ 
plain,  plentiful,  and  good;  and  after  tea,  and  thanksgiving,  as 
sailor  would  say,  *'  the  decks  were  cleared  for  action," — in  othf 
words  the  tables  and  forms  were  put  away,  so  that  nothin 
intercepted  the  happy  hearts,  and  busy  feet,  as  they  trippe 

away  to 

"  Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush." 

Some  were  playing  at  "  Tick  and  touch  wood."  In  on 
corner  a  quiet  little  party  had  set  up  an  imitation  band,  playin 
mock  instruments,  on  the  principle  of  *'  follow  my  leader. 
Another  bonny  circle  were  exceedingly  energetic  in  "  threadiu 
the  tailor's  needle."  Some  of  the  smaller  ones  were  conductii 
school  on  a  small  scale,  or  playing  at  "  Band  of  Hope,"  singil 
and  reciting  some  of  their  school  pieces.  Thus,  and  in  varioi 
ways,  which  the  ingenuity  of  children  only  can  devise,  tl 
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pwbg  hours  were   pleasantly  spent.      Do   you   say  it  was 

JcIhIM?  That  may  be  ;    but  it  was  far  superior  both  in  intel- 

|%nce  and  real  joy,   to   "  Aunt  Sally,"    "  Blondin,"  or  the 

'Derbjr."    We    were  dealing  with  children,  and  hilarity  is 

||iittnk  Grodthat  it  is,)  a  part  of  their  nature.     It  was   an 

lingfs  amusement  which   would  bear  thinking  of  in  the 

ling. 

At  a  given  signal  the  forms  were  re-arranged,  and  the  more 

bat  not  less  pleasant  meeting  commenced ;  this  was  kept 

'  hj  singing  among  the  company,  some  part  pieces,  recitations, 

a  word  or  two  of  encouragement  and  counsel  from  the 

ids  present,  till  the  farewell  hymn  was  sung,  and  young  and 

wended  their  homeward  way,  wondering  at  the  swiftness 

time. 

This  was  simply  one  of  several  such  festivals  held  as  often  as 
iTenient,  and  from  it  we  may  glean  a  few  noteworthy  inci- 
its. 

I.  The  presence  of  the  officers  and  the  committee  gave  proof 
they  felt  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  were  determined,  as 
as  they  were  concerned,  it  should  prosper  in  their  hand, 
the  standard-bearers  faint,  who  shall  marshal  the  host  ?  If 
committee  do  not,  who  besides  can  spur  the  members  into 
ivity  ?  If  the  steersman  nods,  who  wonders  that  the  ship 
from  its  course  ?  It  was  while  men  slept  that  the  enemy 
good  man  sowed  tares  in  the  wheat.  A  word  to  the  wise 
I  enough. 

D.  Children,  as  a  rule,  should  pay  for  their  tea.   Those  who 

afford  it  should  be  encouraged  to  pay  for  those  who  cannot. 

I  they  should  do  through  the  medium  of  the  committee,  so  that 

who  receive  gratuitous  tickets  might  not  even  be  likely  to 

pointed  at  as  having  been  too  poor  to  buy  one.     Children 

^tet  are  but  thoughtless,  and  poor  children  are  very  sensitive, 

a  little  care  and  trouble  will  prevent  the  exercise  of  either, 

'feras  this  matter  is  concerned. 

Dl.  The  provision  should    bo  both   good   and    abundant. 

[^  decorations,  if  any,  should  consist  of  a  few  flowers  and 

r^greens.     In  winter,  artificial  flowers  judiciously  placed  look 

I ^  neat;   some  flags,  also  banners  with  mottoes  tastefully 

'I'^Jged.     The  blessing  at  the  commencement,  and  the  thanks- 

P'Dig  at  the  close  of  the  repast  should  never  be   omitted. 

^^•pficty  and  decorum  should  be  rigorously  enforced.     When- 

**  pcwsible,  the  numbers  to  be  prepared  for  should  be  known 

''^y  w  two  previous  to  the  festival ;  this  will  prevent  needless 
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expense,  and  much  annoyance,  when  numbers  are  less  or  moT€ 
than  were  expected.  In  a  practical  dissertation  like  this,  ti 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  for  a  party  of  eighty  personJ 
the  following  provision  would  be  found  necessary : — One  poanc 
of  the  best  black  tea,  (this  should  be  placed  in  muslin  bags  tc 
go  into  the  urns,)  ten  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  one  gallon  of  milk: 
forty  pounds  of  bread,  seven  pounds  of  butter,  and  twenq 
pounds  of  cake.  The  table  should  be  supplied  by  appointed 
waiters,  who  only  should  be  permitted  to  move  about  duri 
tea-time;  this  will  prevent  confusion,  and  greatly  facilitate 
pleasant  dispatch  of  the  meal.  In  large  companies  one  pen 
should  be  appointed  to  superintend,  to  whom  all  enquiriei 
should  be  directed,  and  all  wants  made  known.  His  eye  shouB 
be  everywhere,  so  that  a  nod  may  command  his  presence  at  ain 
moment  in  any  part  of  the  room.  fl 

rV.  Wherever  possible,  after  tea,  the  children  should  ■ 
permitted  to  exercise  themselves  in  gambols,  as  alreadj] 
described,  or  otherwise  at  the  discretion  of  the  manageri 
And  the  whole  character  of  the  entertainment  should  be,  in  th.< 
best  sense  of  the  word,  free,  easy,  and  acceptable.  Anything 
of  a  long-winded  or  lugubrious  character  should  be  tabooed 
and  the  proceedings  should  close  when  enjoyment  is  at  it 
height,  rather  than  when  the  company  are  weary  with  satiety 
A  short  devotional  service  should  be  the  last  engagement  of  th« 
evening,  sending  the  dear  little  ones  to  their  homes  full  of  th< 
thought  that  virtuous  companionship  and  holy  joy  is  the  bes 
possible  blessing  under  the  sun,  and,  that  "  Wisdom's  ways  ar 
ways  of  pleasantness  and  that  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

The  third  class  of  social  gatherings  are  those  which  I  hav< 
called  general,  because  any  person  choosing  to  do  so  ma] 
purchase  a  ticket,  attend  the  meeting,  and  share  in  the  festivi 
ties.  Much  that  has  already  been  written  will  apply  to  them 
and  therefore  need  not  be  repeated,  but  there  are  a  few  thingJ 
sometimes  neglected,  which  need  attention.  To  make  sud 
demonstrations  successful,  effort  is  needed:  too  much  dependence 
must  not  be  placed  on  placards,  advertisements,  and  announce- 
ments, all  excellent  in  their  way  and  which  should  be  made  gooc 
use  of,  but  only  as  auxiliaries.  The  main  moving  power  shoulc 
come  from  the  canvass  of  the  officers,  committee,  members,  anc 
friends.  What  glorious  trophies  are  found  now  in  the  Tem- 
perance ranks,  who  were  first  drawn  to  the  movement  by  < 
private  pressing  invitation  to  attend  some  particular  gathering. 
An  ancient  orator  used  to  say  to  his  pupils,  "  If  you  want  youi 
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ttdience  to  weep,  weep  you!"  Just  so;  and  if  you  want  to 
jress  earnest  men  into  the  movement,  be  in  earnest,  and  show 
Nteiders  that  you  are,  by  your  friendly  strivings  for  their 
•jfmpathy,  adherence  and  aid. 

Prepare  things  suitable  for  the  class  of  audience  you  expect, 
whether  of  age,  sex,  intelligence  or  rank.  Be  in  harmony  with 
seasons.  Don*t  have  summer-like  gatherings  in  the  winter, 
winter-like  gatherings  in  the  summer.  There  is  a  time  for 
thing  under  the  sun;  and  a  proper  time  too.  Dor^t  tell  lies 
your  bills.  This  is  a  common  sin,  and  by  no  means  confined 
the  Temperance  movement.  The  time  announced  should  be 
red  to;  half-past  five  means  thirty  minutes  before  six,  not 
long  after.  Six  does  not  mean  seven,  merely  because  it's 
ur  anniversary.  This  fact  is  frequently  overlooked.  Fix  the 
at  which  your  tea,  entertainment,  or  meeting  shall  com- 
nce,  and  keep  to  it,  or  you  are  setting  an  example  of  un- 
thfuhiess.  Don't  put  speakers  names  down  on  the  bills  who 
i?e  not  promised  to  be  present,  or  include  in  your  programme 
usements  you  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  intention  of 
ing  out.  Such  tricking,  while  unjust  to  the  audience  and 
le  speakers  whose  names  are  clandestinely  used,  recoils  on  its 
petrators,  and  strikes  sidelong  at  the  success  of  our  enter- 
Don't  advertise  Temperance  concerts,  and  then  show 
lather  Temperance  music,  melody,  or  anthem  on  the  pro- 
me.  Such  things  have  been,  and  worse;  drinking  songs 
iave  been  introduced,  either  for  the  sake  of  the  singer,  or  the 
lound  of  a  jingling  harmony.  At  some  such  seasons,  if  it  were 
Bot  for  the  bare  annouDcement,  no  one  would  suppose  that  the 
evening's  engagement  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the 
Temperance  Reform. 

Temperance  excursionists  should  invariably  include  a  tem- 
perance meeting  in  their  arrangements,  if  not  for  the  benefit  of 
fcse  who  go  with  them,  for  the  advantage  of  the  place  where, 
tod  the  people  to  whom  they  go.  While  such  meeting  is  being 
Wd,  all  other  proceedings  should  he  stopped.  The  attendance 
of  the  excursionists,  the  singing  of  the  children,  and  the  ad- 
faases  of  the  speakers,  may  mean  the  temporal,  and,  perchance, 
Wen  the  eternal  salvation  of  many.  The  secretary  should  have 
Ms  pledge-book  with  him,  so  that  signatures  may  be  taken  on 
despot. 

If  possible,  add  a  Christmas  tree  to  your  winter  festival,  only 
tdang  care  that  all  articles  are  properly  numbered,  and  having 
^0  sets  of  numbers,  give  the  duplicate  numbers  to  tlie  yowxi^ 
^^nj^  Mg  tbef  pass  into  the  meetings  so  that  no  coiit\\a\o\i  \^ 
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caused.  To  prevent  any  crowding,  make  all  the  children  keep 
their  seats  during  the  distribution.  Two  of  the  committee  at 
the  tree,  the  remainder  scattered  about  the  room,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, will  bQ  able  to  hand  the  articles,  as  the  numbers  are 
found,  with  sufficient  rapidity.  An  occasional  melody  will 
please  and  profit  the  company. 

At  annual  meetings,  prune  the  dimensions  of  the  report 
Strike  out  ruthlessly  all  redundance,  the  poetry,  the  reflectionB, 
the  figures  of  speech,  and  opinions.  A  report  should  be  a  state- 
ment of  facts,  not  a  literary  efibrt,  except  in  as  far  as  brevity 
and  point  are  concerned.  A  report  should  state  concisely  tbe 
Society's  object,  what  has  been  done  towards  attaining  it,  how 
it  has  been  accomplished,  who  have  been  the  workers,  and  what 
the  work  has  cost.  All  beyond  this,  however  interesting,  \b 
superfluous,  and  should  not  be  obtruded  upon  the  meeting  as  ft 
part  of  that  document. 

Don't  ask  too  many  speakers,  or  forget  to  'pay  their  expensei 
when  they  come.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  10  or  12  speakers 
announced  for  one  meeting,  each  of  whom  could  usefully  oc- 
cupy half  an  hour.  To  some  of  these  men,  it  is  evident,  an 
evening  at  home  would  be  exceedingly  valuable,  or  the  unne- 
oessary  attendance  of  half  of  them  might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
an  opportunity  thus  given  for  attending  when  there  was  more 
need  of  help.  It  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  the 
inviting  of  the  speakers,  that  the  men  most  likely  to  attract  at- 
tendance are  the  men  who  have  least  time  to  waste. 

Processions,  in  town  or  country,  if  well  conducted,  cannot 
but  provoke  thought  on  the  part  of  the  beholders.  Vain  per- 
sonal display  at  such  a  time  is  exceedingly  out  of  place,  and 
will  only  be  indulged  in  by  the  ignorant  and  vulgar.  Flags, 
unmistakeably  indicative  of  Teetotal  pnuciples  and  the  cardinal 
virtues,  and  corresponding  biblical  injunctions,  may  be  advan- 
tageously displayed  ;  but  irritating  allusions  should  not  on  anj 
pretence  be  permitted.  We  war  with  principles,  not  with  per- 
sons, and  we  must  convince,  not  goad  the  unthinking,  the  pre* 
judiced,  and  the  adversary,  if  we  are  to  convert  and  win  them. . 

Much  more  might  be  said,  but  "  in  the  multitude  of  words 
there  wanteth  not  sin  ;"  and  one  sin  is  the  waste  of  time  when 
you  appeal  to  the  thoughtful.  To  such  these  words  are  spoken; 
and  in  conclusion  we  would  say,  whether  your  meetings,  enter-: 
tainments,  or  festivals  be  general,  public,  or  private,  keep  Gods 
glory  and  man's  good  continually  in  view, — be  actuated  by  pur® 
iliotive> — be  honest  in  your  aim,  feeling  that  for  the  time  beiitff 
f^^ikprAS  your  influence  extends,  you  have  the  interests  <0^ 
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iioBoar  of  a  great  movement  committed  to  your  care,  and  then 
eferjthing  will  be  done  "  decently  and  in  order." 


WATER  AND  WINE. 

Imet  yfritten  at  Ackworth  School,  on  the  occasion  of  J.  W,\  Marriage 

with  S,  G. 
When  circling  friends  the  bridal  pair  surround. 
With  wine  or  water  shall  the  feast  be  crown'd  ? 
Gladness  is  there,  joy  animates  the  throng ; 
Deck  you  with  rosebuds,  raise  the  cheerful  song. 
Let  not  one  floweret  of  the  spring  pass  by. 
Quaff  the  full  portion  of  the  cup  of  joy ; 
With  wine,  bright  wine,  the  festal  board  be  crown'd, 
Banish  dull  care,  and  send  the  wine  cup  round. 

Delusive  syren !  hush  thy  tempting  strain ; 
Behold  thy  votaries  lie  among  the  slain ! 
Madd'ning  thy  joy,  thy  pleasures  quickly  pall. 
See  the  handwriting  on  the  banquet  hall ! 
Thou  art  found  wanting,  in  truth's  balance  weigh'd, 
Thy  lightning  flash  but  leaves  a  deeper  shade. 
Darkness  and  woe,  and  bitter  fruits  are  thine. 
Banish  the  cup !  taste  not  the  sparkling  wine. 

Yes !  when  our  friends  the  bridal  pair  surround, 
With  crystal  water  let  the  feast  be  crown'd. 
Haste  ye  to  yonder  living  fountain  bright ; 
It  sparkles  too,  all  clear  as  liquid  light  I 
It  maddens  not  the  brain,  nor  fires  the  eye ; 
It  leaves  no  stain  upon  our  revelry. 

When  angels'  food  to  Israel's  tribe  was  given, 
This  the  twin  blessing  granted  them  by  Heaven. 
Planted  at  length  on  Canaan's  fruitful  hills, 
Their  milk  and  honey  faiFd,  when  fail'd  their  rills. 
Seated  'neath  vine  and  fig  tree,  Israel 
£at  of  the  fruit,  and  drank  the  limpid  well. 

The  brightest  jewel  that  the  earth  can  boast, 

Measures  by  water  its  uncounted  cost, 

Emblem  of  purity,  and  grace  divine, 

0  may  truth's  living  waters  e'er  be  mine  1 

When  the  Apostle  saw,  with  angel  eye. 

The  city  of  transparent  gold  on  high, 

Waters  of  life,  all  clear  as  crystal  flowed. 

And  gladden'd  all  the  heritage  of  God  I  J.  Ni£.^^y« 
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LANCASHIBE  DISTRESS. 

Subscriptions  have  been  received  from  Newcastle,  Winder- 
mere, St.  Pancras,  &c.,  which  will  be  more  distinctly  acknow- 
ledged in  our  next  Number.  We  hope  our  friends  will  do 
their  best  for  the  starving  children  of  the  North. 


THE  LAST  MONTH  OF  THE  TEAS. 

By  UNCLE  TRUE. 

My  Hymn  Book  says : — 

"  How  long  eometimes  a  da/  appears. 

And  weeks  how  long  are  they ; 
Months  move  along,  as  if  the  years 

Would  never  pass  away." 

And  although  the  sentiment  of  the  hymn  is  quite  true, 
the  days,  weeks,  months  and  years  move  slowly  along,  we  no 
sooner  come  to  the  end  of  a  year,  than  we  look  back,  and  ex- 
claim, how  rapidly  the  year  has  passed  away !  But  what  does 
this  rapid  flight  of  time  signify  ?  Aye,  that 's  the  question. 
It  means,  in  one  sense,  short  and  dark  days,  with  no  lack  of 
dirt  and  fog.  It  is  the  gloomy  season  of  winter,  with  Jack 
frost,  and  biting  cold,  and  the  nipping  wind,  and  wintry  snow. 
It  means  comforts  in  doors  by  the  glowing  fire,  while  outside, 
at  every  corner,  stand  the  emissaries  of  old  winter,  to  assault 
you  with  a  rude  and  relentless  hand.  But  yet  winter,  and 
specially  December,  brings  joyous  seasons,  long  evenings,  just 
the  sort  for  Band  of  Hope  meetings,  and  as  the  month  getB 
near  its  end,  merry,  merry  Christmas,  with  its  glowing  fires, 
piles  of  cakes,  tables  groaning  with  "  creature  comforts,"  and 
hearts  as  full  of  glee,  as  the  homes  are  full  of  cheer. 

Even  at  midnight,  when  warm  in  your  nest,  and  dreaming  of 
you  can  scarcely  tell  what,  you  are  startled  by  the  floating 
sounds  poured  forth  by  "  wandering  minstrels,"  who  at  Christ- 
mas will  call  to  remind  you  of  their  midnight  performances. 
Ah !  December,  if  you  are  dull,  you  are  merry,  and  if  cold,  you 
are  cheerful ;  but  still  there  is  something  about  you  solemn ;  '^ 
part  with  an  old  friend,  when  you  depart.  The  last  day  of 
December  tells  of  another  year  passed  into  eternity,  a  year  of 
opportunities,  a  year  of  privileges  passed]  away  for  ever.  Bn* 
there  yet  remains  enough  of  the  year  to  finish  it  well.  Let  us, 
therefore,  take  a  fresh  start  before  this  year  is  gone.  "  What* 
soever  your  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  your  might,**  wa^r 
and  is  a  good  motto;  let  us  adopt  it,  and  eagerly  seek  to  diminiBb 
the  amount  of  evil  there  is  in  the  world ;  and  especially  does 
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this  apply  to  us.  Temperance  propogandism  is  hard  work,  up 
hill,  hard-pulling  work,  and  yet  'tis  pleasant,  for  the  higher  we 
get  up  the  hill,  the  better  is  the  prospect.  We  see  here  and 
there  the  results  of  our  labours, — a  conciliated  press,  an  approv- 
ing church,  an  apologizing  public,  a  growing  Band  of  Hope 
(Jnion,  a  sturdy  phalanx  of  veteran  heroes,  alliances,  and 
leagues,  a  noble  confederation, — but  only  ihe  beginning  of  better 
times ;  the  full  flowing  tide  and  plenteous  showers  have  to  come. 
But  work  on !  they  will  come,  and  wash  away  moral  impurities, 
the  accumulations  of  ages.  We  may  look  for  a  bright  opening 
season,  a  new  day  to  dawn  on  the  world,  a  season  fresh  as 
q>ring,  when  poverty  will  be  rare,  crime  creep  into  corners^  and 
^enty  fill  our  land,  'Tis  the  high  principle  of  religion  that 
Uttst  fully  bless  us,  but,  with  the  drink  banished,  how  speedily 
would  the  good  time  come.  Let  us  then  labour  for  this  end, 
and  let  1862  see  a  renewed  effort  put  forth  by  every  honest 
worker  in  the  Temperance  cause.  So  shall  we  end  the  old 
year  well,  and  be  ready  to  welcome  the  dawn  of  1863. 


PASSING  TOPICS. 


Goose  Clfbs. — Many  of  ihe  publicans  are  busy  with  their  "  Goose 
Clubs."  They  are  a  cunning  invention  of  the  fraternity  for  filling  their 
fflU  with  **  FooPs  Pence."  The  plan  of  the  club  is  very  simple.  The 
oember  pays  sixpence  per  week  for  nineteen  weeks,  and  a  shilling  in  the 
twentieth  week,  and  for  this  he  gets  a  goose  and  a  bottle  of  gin.  The 
nctim,  you  see,  must  go  twenty-one  limes  to  the  bar  before  he  can  "cook 
^ goose,'*  and  swallow  his  gin.  How  much  does  he  spend  upon  his 
Christmas  dinner  ?  Fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  shillings.  No  man  can 
S<>)  pay  his  money,  and  come  away.  He  must  and  does  drink  for  the 
?ood  of  the  goose-maker,  and  join  in  the  revelry  which  goes  on  from  week 
to  week.  Now,  why  should  not  every  temperance  society  have  its  goose 
^ob,  and  thus  checkmate  the  publican.^  Many  would  glady  join  such 
^safoury  institution,  and  eat  the  fat  and  drink  the  sweet  without  loss  to 
toe  pocket,  and  injury  to  the  mind. 

The  Band  of  Hope  an  Auxiliary  to  the  Sunday-Scuool. — A 

P«per  on  **  How  to  Retain  our  Elder  Scholars,"  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  P. 

^owD,  of  Bradford,  at  a  recent  conference  of  Sunday-school  teachers, 

*i««just  been  published.     We  have  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following 

^•ttrks  on  Bands  of  Hope  : — "  There  is  doubtless  some  variety  of  opi- 

-WOQ  among  many  warm-hearted  supporters  of  Sunday-schools  on  this 

.^tttter ;  and  there  have  been  some  things  in  the  management  of  some  of 

^  societies,  as  is  the  case  in  all  infant  societies,  such  as  their  best  and 

^itttfiriends  regret.     But  the  writer  speaks  from  somewhat  close  obser- 

'^lionof  one  that  has  been  conducted  in  connection  with  his  own  place 

^^  last  ten  years,  and  has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  re^td^  v\& 

X  3 
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Operations  with  devoutest  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  good  that  has  b 
wrought  by  it,  and  the  most  ardent  assurance  that  it  shall  yield  result^ 
the  next  generation  such  as  are  now  but  little  thought  of.     One  g-oa 
result  it  has  accomplished  is  that  some  of  the  young  have  been  brov&gAi 
through  that,  as  a  sort  of  outer  porch,  into  the  Sunday-school,  which  is 
the  court  of  the  temple;  and  through  that  into  the  inner  and  holierrecew 
of  the  church  itself,  where  they  are  a  joy  and  blessing  to  all  who  look 
upon  them.    Another  good  result  is,  that  it  brings  the  young  together  on 
the  week^night,  for  engagements  a  little  more  cheerful  than  would  be 
otherwise  furnished ;  such   cheerfulness  as  youthful  minds  will  have, 
and  ought  to  have,  and  if  they  cannot  have  it  pure,  they  will  be  drawn  ; 
where  it  is  impure.     And  in  this  way  amusement  is  blended  with  instruc- 
tion, and  that  is  crowned  by  devotion  too,  for  every  such  meeting  begins 
and  ends  with  prayer  and  praise.     Another  result  is,  that  it  trains  the 
youth  themselves  to  abstain  from  that  which  has  been,  and  is,  the  great- 
est curse  to  our  schools  and  churches;  and,  next  to  sin,  the  fountain  of 
all  evil,  that  we  have  to  fight  against  and  mourn  over.     It  is  this  that  hai 
drawn  away  and  destroyed  those  in  whom  often  our  fondest  hopes  were 
centred ;  and  in  this  aspect  of  the  labours  of  these  societies  their  tendency 
must  be  to  save  our  young  folks  from  temptation  into  which  others  have 
fallen,  and  to  preserve  to  us  those  whom  we  might  otherwise  have  lost. 


BELIQIOUS  SERVICES  FOB  WOBEINQ  MEN. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCREE. 

We  observe  advertisements  in  the  metropolitan  and  provin- 
cial newspapers,  announcing  "  Special  Religious  Services  for  the 
Wcfrking  Classes."  We  have  entire  confidence  in  the  pure  and 
benevolent  motives  of  the  promoters  of  those  services,  and 
believe  they  are  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  see  the  massed 
enlightened,  well-fed,  virtuous,  and  happy.  They  believe  iX* 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  make  the  hearts  and  homes  of  ineti 
radiant  with  peace,  love,  and  holiness.  We  also  are  believer^ 
in  Him  whom  *'  the  common  people "  heard  so  gladly.  Fain 
would  we  see  every  working  man  a  christian,  but  alas!  we 
know  that  ignorance,  brutal  violence,  destitution,  and  blas- 
phemy throw  their  dark  shadows  over  many  a  poor  man's 
fire-^side.  We  have  built  new  churches  and  beautiful  chapels, 
but  the  working  classes  do  not  throng  to  and  fill  them.  **  ] 
have  been  to  Naples,"  says  an  eminent  London  minister, 
"  and  have  seen  the  lazzaroni  lying  upon  the  quay ;  I  have 
been  to  Rome,  and  have  seen  Italian  peasants  on  the  steps 
of  St.  Peter's;  I  have  seen  Greek  sailor  boys  and  fisher- 
men from  the  Adriatic,  coiled  like  so  many  snakes  upon  the 
marble  floor  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice ; — but  I  have  never  sees 
types  of  humanity  in  so  degraded  and  repulsive  a  form  as  ] 


htve  seen  them  in  London.    Here  we  have  maBses  of  ignoranee 
and  arime  far,  fiur  more  terrible  than  those  fires  which  are  oon- 
tinaallj  blaring  beneath  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  or  than  those 
billows  of  brimstone  which  once  rolled  over  the  cities  of  the 
pl^in.'*     In  all  our  great  cities  there  is  gorgeous  wealth  and 
«qaalid  poverty,  debasing  ignorance  and  exalted  knowledge, 
revolting  crime  and  beautiful  virtue;  but  does  not  the  igno- 
rance exceed  the  knowledge,  and  the  crime  surpass  the  virtue  ? 
When  we  are  told  that  one  newspaper,  containing  reports  of  a 
prize-fight,  sold  to  the  extent  of  300,000  copies,  may  we  not 
fear  that  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen  lay  no  restraint 
itpon  their  passions,  and  wallow  in  the  filthiest  depths  of  vice  ? 
That  special  efibrts  are  needed  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
M  masses  we  quite  believe.     A  city  missionary  tells  us,  that  in  the 
i^  district  allotted  to  him  he  found  212  houses  without  a  copy  of 
^  Bible,  815  parents  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
1872  children  who  attended  neither  day  nor  Sunday  schools ; 
Mid  no  doubt  nearly  every  home  missionary  could  make  similar 
statements.     If  it  bo  true  that  there  are  30,000  disreputable 
houses  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  600,000  persons  employed, 
on  Sundatfs,  in  dispensing  intoxicating  drinks,  is  it  wonderful 
that  demoralisation  should  exist  ? 

Lamenting  this  state  of  things,  good  men  have  instituted,  and, 
tt  we  think,  wisely  and  kindly,  these  special  services  for  the 
torkiDg  classes ;  but  they  may  say  with  Mr.  Eecorder  Hill,  of 
Birmingham,  that  "whatever  step  we  take,  and  in  whatever 
direction  we  may  strike,  the  drink  demon  starts  up  before  us 
tnd  blocks  the  way."     What  fills  the  hundred  and  fifty-six 
jftils  and  houses  of  correction  which  blacken  the  map  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ?  whence  come  their  30,000  inmates  ?  whence 
flows  the  perpetual  stream  of  pauperism  ?  what  makes  men  beat 
fiieir  wives  ?  what  induces  working  men  to  rob  their  masters  ? 
wliat  makes  the  murderer  *^  swift  to  shed  blood  ?"    Is  it  not  the 
prevalent  use  of  strong  drink  ?     Have  not  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
Ur.  Samuel  Morley,  the  Eev.  Nevnnan  Hall,  and  all  the  other 
walous  friends  of  the  poor  found  "  the  drink  demon  "  to  stand 
in  their  path  ?     We  think,  then,  that  whoever  seeks  to  establish 
special  services  for  the  working  classes,  should  take  care  that 
the  principles  of  total  abstinence  have  a  prominent  place  in 
thdr  benevolent  efibrts.     We  do  not  wish  to  have  total  absti- 
nence idolised,  nor  lifted  out  of  its  proper  place,  but  we  do 
maintain  that  to  ignore  the  temperance  reformation  is  to  commit 
a  blunder,  and  to  neglect  a  fountain  of  blessing.    ^^  I^'*  said  «b 
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reformed  drunkard,  '^  was  once  an  infidel,  bnt  I  am 
teetotaller  and  a  christian."  And  if  those  christian  gen 
who  are  expendihg  their  money  and  devoting  their  ti 
guide  men  to  heaven,  will  only  add  "  temperance "  tc 
*^  faith,"  we  feel  confident  that  they  will  never  regret  it. 
sooner  they  force  "  the  drink  demon  "  out  of  the  way,  the 
for  their  great  and  glorious  work,  in  which  we  cordiall) 
them  triumphant  success. 


POETET. 

NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME.. 

'Midst  pleasure  and  revelry. 

Enchanting  my  soul, 
With  reckless  delusion, 

I  quaff'd  the  deep  bowl. 
Nor  fool  that  I  was, 

Dreamt  of  ruin  to  come, 
Nor  thought  how  they  fared 

Who  still  loved  me  at  home. 

Sweet  home,  &c. 

The  dire  spell  is  now  broken, 

Drink  tempts  me  in  vain, 
I  defy  the  proud  tyrant, 

And  freedom  regain. 
Released  from  my  shackles, 

No  longer  I  roam ; 
Having  learnt  by  experience. 

There 's  no  place  like  home. 

Sweet  home,  &c. 

My  wife  shares  my  pleasure. 

In  her  eye  not  a  tear ; 
Wrapt  up  in  home  duties. 

Her  smiles  re-appear. 
While  I  sing  to  our  nestlings, 

I  *11  never  more  roam, 
They  chime  in  the  chorus, 

There 's  no  place  like  home. 

Sweet  home,  &c. 

T.  Hoi 
Tkfi  Vicar  age,  Etut  Cowtan* 
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I  WOULD  GO  HOME. 

"I  would  go  home  I     Fain  to  my  Father's  hoase, 

Fain  to  my  Father's  heart ! 
Far  from  the  world's  uproar,  and  hollow  vows, 

To  silent  peace,  apart. 
With  thousand  hopes  in  life's  gay  dawn  I  rang'd, 
Now  Homeward  wend  with  chasten'd  heart,  and  chang'd  : 
Still  to  my  soul  one  germ  of  hope  is  come, 
I  would  go  home ! 

I  *I  would  go  home,  vex'd  with  thy  sharp  annoy 
Thou  weary  world  and  waste ; 
I  would  go  home,  disrelishing  thy  poor  joy ; 

Let  those  that  love  Thee,  taste ! 
Since  my  God  wills  it,  I  my  cross  would  hear. 
Would  bravely  all  the  appointed  hardness  share ; 
But  still  my  bosom  sighs,  where'er  I  roam, 
I   For  home,  sweet  home ! 

"I  would  go  home !     My  happiest  dreams  have  been 

Of  that  dear  fatherland ! 
Mj  lot  be  there ;  in  heaYen*s  all  cloudless  scene ; 

Here,  flits  mirage,  or  sand ! 
Bright  summer  gone,  the  darting  swallows  spread 
Their  wings  from  all  our  vales  re- visited, 
Soft  twittering,  as  the  fowler's  wiles  they  flee. 
Home,  home  for  me ! 

"I  would  be  home !     They  gave  my  infancy 
Gay  pastime,  luscious  feast ; 
One  little  hour  I  shar'd  the  childish  glee. 

But  soon  my  mirth  had  ceas'd ; 
While  still  my  playmates'  eyes  with  pleasure  shone. 
And  but  more  sparkled  as  the  sport  went  on ; 
Spite  of  sweet  fruits  and  golden  honey-comb, 
I  sighed  for  home  I 

i  would  be  home  !     To  shelter  steers  the  vessel ; 

The  rivulet  seeks  the  sea ; 
lie  nursling  in  its  mother's  arms  will  nestle ; 

Like  them,  I  long  to  flee ! 
in  joy,  in  grief,  have  I  tun'd  many  a  lay, 
briefs,  joys,  like  harp-notes,  have  now  died  away. 
One  hope  yet  lives !     To  heaven's  paternal  dome, 
-Ah  I  take  me  home  J" 


THE  mSTOET  OP  TWO  VILLAOB  APPEENTICES.        /^ 

( Ckmtinaed.)  f  jt 

By  Mr  W.  B.  AFf  LECK.  Hh  p] 

"  I  am  weak,  and  faint,  and  freezing,  ^ 

Crawling  under  ground  in  pain :  ^r. : 

Wear}' — weary,  dark  and  dreary  :  -.-. 

With  a  weight  upon  my  brain. 
Hard  and  icy  is  the  region, 

And  my  blood  is  thin  and  slow : 
I  am  living — I  am  dying 

Both  in  one,  and  both  in  woe."  '^^ 

Above  ground  and  under  ground,  alike,  was  prejudical  ta  .»^  j 
physical  and  moral  health.  The  exhaustive  under  ground  \'t± 
work  cramped  and  stunted  the  physical  growth,  and  the  moral  jjia 
atmosphere  above  ground  was  so  pregnant  with  ignorance,! 
iniquity  and  sin,  that  it  checked  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  re*  Jr  23 
ligious  development.  Life,  even  at  that  youthful  age,  was  bur- 
densome, and  often  did  that  poor  boy,  while  thus  in  bondage^  fe 
cry  with  Paul,  **  Oh !  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  de*  ± 
liver  me  from  the  vile  body  of  this  death."  I  have  known  hixi»  ^  h 
pray,  earnestly  pray,  that  the  sainted  spirit  of  his  departed  ^] 
mother  might  temporarily  return,  and  protect  him  from  the  j*  | 
merciless  cruelties  daily  practised.  His  education  was  received  \.!m 
in  the  pit  and  the  public  house.  Unfortunately  (in  one  sense)  j|:  * 
nature  had  gifted  him  with  a  sweet  voice  and  a  correct  ear  for  K' 
singing,  and  the  boy,  with  his  musical  abilities,  was  used  by  tb^  |;g 
publican  as  a  decoy  duck,  or  as  the  fowler  uses  his  singing 
birds  to  entice  others  on  to  the  limed  wands.  Drink  led  hi^ 
frequently  to  the  public  house  to  sing,  and  singing  led  him  very  \i 
often  to  drink,  when  want  of  means  would  otherwise  have  pr^"  t 
vented  him. 

On  a  Friday  evening,  after  getting  his  pay,  he  would  repaid 
to  the  public  house,  freely  spend  his  money  while   it  lasted^ 
and  when  it  was  done  he  would   commence  singings  "Poor 
Mary  across   the  Wild   Moor,"    **  The  Plaidie  awa,"    "The 
Umbrella  Courtship,"  &c.,  until  time  for  closing. 

These  singing  and  drinking  propensities  drew  him  into  other 
evils.  Not  unfrequently  would  some  rival  start  up  and  chal- 
lenge the  musical  aspirant  to  a  test  of  their  disputed  talents ; 
this  was  sure  to  lead  to  quarrelling,  and  so  on  to  fighting. 
Pugilistic  distinction  soon  became  the  master  passion  of  his 
being ;  to  this  every  other  thing  must  subserve  and  bend.  To 
be   clever   at  this  disgraceful  art,  was  to  be  a  good  man, — 
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a  real  clever  fellow.     Nature  too,  in  this,  appeared  to  hare 
been  duly  considerate,  and  had  fashioned  and  proportioned  him 
for  the   work.     He  was  tall,  elastic,  wiry,  and  large  boned. 
These  physical  endowments  were  aU  peculiarly  favourable  for 
the  "manly  art  of  self-defence."     If  he  hit  his  youthful  anta- 
I  gonist,  it  told  home.    If  his  antagonist  hit  him  well,  he  was  sure 
to  jump  and  sprain  his  fingers  and  hands  on  the  large  hard 
bones,  and  being  thus  favoured  he  generally  conquered.     The 
last  time  he  was  ever  connected  with  one  of  these  brutal  scenes, 
was  on  a  sabbath  evening  in  June,   1849.     He   commenced 
drinking  early  on  that  hallowed  morn,  and  continued  the  whole 
of  the  day,  except  during  the  prohibited  hours.     When  lieaving 
the  public  house  to  get  some  refreshment,  at  noon,  the  church 
service  was  just  concluded,  and  great  numbers  of  people  leaving, 
passing  orderly  and  clean  to  their  respective  homes,  while  he  was 
dirty  and  drunk.     Low  as  he  had  sunk  in  the  slough  of  intem- 
perance and  iniquity,  he  felt  remorse  and  shame  at  the  con- 
trast    Looking  on  the  two  pictures  seriously  impressed  his 
Blind.      They  worship   the   true   and   living   God,    therefore 
fliey  have  health,    respectability,    pleasure,    and    hope.      He 
worshipped  Bacchus,  therefore  he  had  sickness  of  head  and 
heart,  poverty,  misery  and  despair.     In  shame  he  went  and 
hy  himself  down  behind  a  stone  wall,  where  he  was  hid  from 
their  observation.      "  The  wicked  flee    when    no    man  pur- 
soeth.'*     That  afternoon,  for  more  than  an  hour,  the  Spirit  of 
God  strove  powerfully  with  the  spirit  of  alcohol ;  but  the  carnal 
Ippetite  proved    victor.       When   the    doors  of    the  painted 
sepulchres  were  re-opened,  there  he  was  again,  surrounded  with 
an  atmosphere  alike  prejudicial  to  God  and  goodness.     About 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  and  a  companion  with  whom  he 
had  been  drinking  all  the  day,  quarrelled,  they  stripped  and 
fought.     A  policeman  coming  at  the  time,  stored  the  fight  be- 
foe  it  was  ended,  in  consequence  of  which  a  match  was  made 
fop  the  battle  to  be  fought  out  on  the  Wednesday  following ;  one 
pound  aside  was  staked,  and  the  fight  was  to  take  place  at  three 
o'clock  on  the  Wednesday  afternoon.     From  the  Sunday  even- 
ing till  four  o'clock  on  the  Wednesday  morning  he  continued 
drinking.     At  six  o'clock  iu  the  morning,  drunk  as  he  then 
was,  he  started  out  to  go  to  the  pit  to  his  work,  with  his  mind 
strangely  and  mysteriously  impressed.     Twice  on  the  road  did 
he  turn  his  steps  again  towards  home,  but  finally  steeling  his 
mind  and  feelings  against  any  further  premonitions  of  warn- 
ing, he  persevered  and  went  down  the  pit.     To  keep  away  tK^ 
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solemn  and  serious  apprehensions  that  every  now  and  th< 
sented  themselves,  he  sung  low,  lascivious  songs,  and 
while  having  one  such  lewd  songs  in  his  heart  and  lip 
the  stone  above  him  fell,  and  crushed,  bruised,  and  bro 
almost  to  pieces.  Feeling  the  rush  of  wind,  caused  by  tl 
ing  of  the  debris,  he  involuntarily  called  out,  *'Lord 
mercy  upon  me."  There  is  no  question,  if  that  hac 
sudden  death  to  him,  but  that  it  would  as  surely  hav 
sudden  never-ending  destruction.  "  Be  not  deceived, 
not  mocked ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  1 
reap."  He  was  sowing  wind,  and  would  assuredly  have 
the  whirlwind.  For  three  days  he  was  insensible  to  i 
even  knew  not  what  had  occurred.  When  consciousnes 
first  dawned  upon  reason's  vacant  throne,  he  was  in  ama 
and  in  spirit  inquiring  > — 

"  Oh  I  the  sorrow !  where  is  this  ? 
To  what  prison  have  I  come? 
Cheerless,  soundless,  colourless, 

Hard  and  frozen,  blank  and  dumb. 
I  am  fettered  to  a  body, 

Galling  to  me ;  arid  my  blood, 
If  not  stagnant  altogether. 

Is  a  cold  and  sluggish  flood. 
All  is  dim  before  mine  eyes ; 

And  I  fancy  it  would  be 
Sweet  to  close  them,  and  to  sleep 
In  a  slumber,  still  and  deep, 
Senseless  to  eternity  1" 
In  the  unfortimate  visitation,  both  his  leg  and  thigl 
fonnd  to  be  very  badly  broken,  and  for  a  time  the  medic 
consulted,  whether  or  not  it  wouldn't  be  better  to  amput 
limb,  but  a  brother  having  come  to  see  him,  desired  that 
might  be  made  to  set  the  broken  bones.  The  experime 
tried.  The  limb  was  saved.  Nine  days  after  the  setti 
bandaging  of  the  leg,  it  was  found  to  be  so  very  unea 
painful^  that  the  doctor  was  obliged  to  open  it  out  again 
it  was  found  that  the  thigh  was  so  fearfully  crooked,  thj 
would  have  to  re-break  it,  which  was  done.  For  severa 
he  then  lay  in  suspense  and  pain,  of  both  body  and  mil 
was  his  trouble  any  lightened  by  the  visits  of  neighb 
acquaintances.  One  elderly  woman  said,  *'it  was  a  ju 
shown  to  him  for  his  wickedness,  and  to  let  him  kno 
there  was  a  God  who  over-rules  the  destinies  of  his  crea 
another  said,  **  what  could  he  expect,  when  he  had  been 
lag,  and  fightingy  for  three  days,  and  was  to  have  fougb 
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OD  the  day  of  the  accident  ?     The  Lord  had,  undoubtedly,  a 
gncious  purpose  in  view,  and  that  there  was  never  anything 
bid,  but  that  it  might  have  been  much  worse."     Be  these  con- 
jectures true  or  false,  the  affliction  deeply  impressed  his  mind, 
nd  the  word  judgment^  used  by  a  woman,  who  herself  was  not 
wrying  God,  made  him  think  he  must  be  seriously  wicked,  and 
tbt  a  change  must  take  place.      However,  the  cup   of  his 
imquity  was  not  yet  so  full  as  afterwards  filled  it,  lor  on  re- 
eovering  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  go  on  crutches  to  the  haunt  of 
las  old  enemy,  the  public  house,  he  went  and  got  drunk,  and 
m  returning   home,   fell  down  again,  and  broke  the  thigh. 
These  misfortunes,  drink-induced,  succeeded  each  other  rapidly, 
;  ind  ultimately  swelled  into  a  long,  dark,  painful,  catalogue.     O! 
I  Srink,  of  what  unnumbered  ills  art  thou  guilty  ?     Thy  name  is 
:  legion.     Before  taking  the  reader  another  step  down  the  ladder 
of  suffering  and  crime,  we  leave  the  history  till  another  chapter- 

Jinnals  of  ilx^  land  of  Ijpe  Winm. 

THE  KOBTH  OF  ENGLAND  AUZHJABT. 

North  of  England  Auxiliary. — Mr.  VV.  B.  Affleck  has,  during 
the  past  month,  held  seven  meetings  at  Bishop  Auckland,  three  at 
Hawes,  two  at  Bainbridge,  one  at  Askrigg,  four  at  Great  llorton  (Brad- 
ford), one  at  Kildwick,  one  at  Ketileweil,  and  one  at  Countersett. 
Mr.  Affleck  has  also  preached  five  sermons  in  aid  of  distress  in  Lan- 
Qsbire,  and  visited  four  day  schools.  The  public  meetings  have  invari- 
ably been  both  large  and  successful. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Band  op  Hopb  Record." 

Darlington,  Nov.  17th  1862. 

Sir, — I  can  no  longer  refrain  from  saying  a  fevr  words  about  the  working 

•fthe"  Auxiliary  "  in  the  North.     Our  agent,  Mr.  Affleck,  is  not  only 

Miy  engaged,  but  quite  unable  to  comply  with  all  the  applications  which 

*e being  made  for  his  services.     As  Mr.  A.  is  no  stranger  to  you,  it 

viUbe  no  surprise  to  learn,  that  the  people  flock  in  crowds  to  the  place 

vlMre  he  is  announced  to  speak,  and  listen  with  evident  interest  and 

<Uigbt.    It  is  a  great  acquisition  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  person  so 

v&ineotly  qualified  for  his  work,  as  is  our  friend  Mr.  Affleck  for  his. 

%  influence  of  his  personal  character,  as  well  as  the  more  direct  results 

rfhboral  advocacy  of  the  great  principles  of  "Temperance,"  cannot 

tt  to  prove  beneficial  to  those  persons  whose  interests  in  '*  both  worlds," 

^K)  earnestly  endeavours  to  promote.     Whenever  a  "  Society  **  wishes 

tBBake  large  aggressions  on  the  territory  of  the  common  adversary,  I  can 

only  hope  that  such  "Society  "  may  secure  a  man  so  apt  to  teach,  so 

willing  and  able  to  work,  and  withal  so  persevering  as  our  res))ected  agent. 

And  I  trust  that  as  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  the  shafts  of  death,  diminish 
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the  ranks  of  our  temperance  army,  others  may  be  forthcoming,  who  sbal] 

worthily  emulate  the  courage  of  their  predecessors,  and  resolutely  "carrj 

the  battle  to  the  gate/^ 

I  am,  yours  very  faithfully, 

H.J.  CARR,  Hon.  Sec. 

Whitechapel. — The  first  public  meeting  of  the  Petticoat  lane  aw 
Goulston  street  Band  of  Hope  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  21s 
instant.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Thornton,  the  presideo 
of  the  society,  who  was  supported  by  several  members  of  his  congregation 
the  body  of  the  room  was  filled  by  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  cbil 
dren.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  an  address  from  the  chairman,  wlv 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  manager  of  the  society  and  school! 
The  children,  some  of  whom  did  not  appear  to  be  above  seven  years  c 
age,  recited  several  temperance  pieces,  which  were  interspersed  by  seven 
excellent  and  appropriate  tunes  by  the  baud.  The  president  deliverei 
several  prizes  to  the  children.  The  meeting  was  now  brought  to  a  clos 
by  the  National  Anthem  being  played,  and  a  benediction  from  th 
president. 

During  the  past  month  Mr.  Blaby  has  attended  the  following  Bands  c 
Hope: — Bio omsbury  Refuge  :  Commercial  road ;  Broadway,  Westmin 
ster;  Denmark  street;  Gee  street;  Little  Wild  street;  Pond  plaa 
Chelsea ;  Good  Samaritan ;  One  Tun,  Westminster ;  Offord  Road 
Portman  Hall ;  Bermondsey ;  Stepney  Meeting ;  St.  Clement's  Dane 
twice ;  Star  of  Temperance,  Swallow  street ;  Shadwell,  twice ;  Wej 
green  ;  Willow  walk  ;  Waltham  Abbey  ;  and  Whitfield  Chapel ;  beside 
taking  part  in  four  adult  meetings,  preaching  sermons,  and  addressin 
Sunday  Schools. 

Mr.  S.  Insull  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  provinces,  addressin 
Bands  of  Hope,  Sabbath  and  Day  Schools,  and  has  delivered  illustrate 
lectures,  with  great  success,  at  the  following  places : — New  Mills,  Stocli 
Dort,  Salford,  Preston,  Croston,  Lytham,  Lancaster,  Backbarrow,  Kenda 
Kirkby  Stephen,  Sunderland,  West  Bromwich,  Luton,  Leighton  Baa 
zard,  Berkhampstead,  Stanstead,  Essex,  &c.  &c.  The  following  notic 
of  Mr.  InsuU's  labours  is  selected  from  many  others: — 

"  LANCASTEa  Band  of  Hope. — On  no  former  occasion,  we  believe 
has  the  Palatine  hall  contained  such  a  vast  assemblage  of  juvenile  tem 
perance  patrons,  as  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  last,  there  being  upward 
of  1,600  children  present,  to  witness  the  illustrated  entertainment  giv^ 
by  Mr.  S.  Insull,  of  London,  which  was  of  a  most  interesting  charactei 
and  well  adapted  to  amuse  and  gratify  the  youthful  mind.  The  pleasing 
melodies,  sung  at  intervals  by  Mr.  Insull,  were  responded  to  in  tbi 
choruses  by  the  children  with  a  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  power,  aodtbc 
entertainment  must  have  made  an  impressicA  on  the  minds  of  thisyoolb* 
ful  gathering  which  will  not  easily  be  erased/* — Lancaster  Observer  o^ 
Morecombe  Chronicle. 

East  Cowton. — The  Rev.  T.  Holme,  writes  : — On  the  14th  and  15ti 
ult.  Mr.  W.  Affleck  and  myself  addressed  meetings  on  the  Band  o 
Hope  movement  at  Witton  Park  and  Spencer   Moor,  in  the  county  <* 
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Durham,  at  both  of  which  places  there  are  extensive  Ironworks.    The 
MendaDce  was  good  at  both  places,  and  the  addresses  were  listened  to 
with  marked  attention,  and  seemed  to  produce  a  good  effect.     At  Witton 
Park,  previoasly  to  the  adult  meeting,  we  examined  and  addressed  a 
higenamber  of  juveniles,  many  of  v%hom  belonged  to  the  Band  of  Hope. 
Rey  iqipeared   to  be  intelligent  children,   and  gave  very  appropriate 
■nrers  to  the  questions  proposed.     Mr.  Lewis,  the  secretary,  informs 
■etbattltere  were  in  the  district  600  children  in  the  different  sabbath 
kbools,  and  that  before  our  visit  there  were  about  300  "  pledged  abstain- 
in^"  bot  (he  adds)  since  your  visit  a  consultation  between  the  officiak 
taken  place,  and,  now  we  have  determined  to  make  all  our  sabbath 
1  childreD  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  and   meet  all  together 
every  month  to  listen  to  addresses.     We  thank  you  kindly  for  the 
t  you  take  in  this  noble  cause.     Your  visit  will  not  soon  be  for- 
n;   all  seem  to  have  been  delighted  at  our  meeting.'' 

fiiCHMOND,  Sorbet. — The  fourth  Annual  Festival  of  the  Band  of  Hope 

held  on  the  5th  inst.  at  the  British  School   Uoom.     About  eighty 

ns  were   present.      Mr.   Freemantie   presided   over  the  meeting. 

singing  and  prayer,  Mr.  F.  Cox,  the  secretary  made  a  report  of  the 

ngs  during  the  past  year,  shewing  that  35  pledges  had  been  taken, 

495   Band   of   Hope  Reviews  distributed.     Very  interesting  and 

ctive  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ban  ham,  Messrs. 

ones,  Newby  and  Charlesworth.     At  the  close,  an  abundant  supply  of 

and  cake,  &c.,  was  brought  in,  and  that  being  disposed  of,  and  a  few 

ge  cards  presented,  the  assembly  broke  up  highly  gratified. 

Percy  Chapel  Band  of  Hope,  Bath. — A  very    interesting  meet- 

of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  school-room  of  the  above  Chapel,  on 

ay  evening,  Oct.  28th,  when  notwithstanding  the  inclement  state  of 

weather,  the  attendance  was  overjiowing.     In  the  unavoidable  absence 

Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.  of  Prior  Park,  Mr.  Beavis  was  unanimously 

to  the  chair.     In  opening  the  proceedings,  the  chairman  expressed 

r^et  at  the  absence  of  Mr.  Thompson  ;  he  then  gave  some  striking 

otes,  illustrating  the  frightful  consequences  of  intemperance,  and 

related  instances   which  iiad  come  under  his  own  notice,  of  wondrous 

ations  effected,  through  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  efforts  of  mem- 

**  of  the  Temperance  Society. 

^'  D.  B.  Hooke  then  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length.     He 

;**t earnestly  entreated  all  present  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  strong 

**k;  for  no  less  than  40,000  of  our  fellow  countrymen  are  every  year 

'"^  into  another  world   through  its  influence ;  that  the  holy  Bible 

JfWsly  declares,  that  no  drunkard  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

1^1  w*  how  appalling  the  condition  of  those  whom  strong  drink  has  hurried 

*^f  graves !  Mr.  H.  also  gave  many  statistical  facts,  showing  the  vast 

**  of  money  expended  yearly  in  this  debasing  and  soul-destroying 

^n».    Mr.  T.  Anthony  said,  he  was  not  at  all  accustomed  to  address 

7*"*<lience  on  the  temperance  question,  although  he  had  been  a  total 

^''^^^for  13  years.     He  said  he  felt  a  particular  interest  in  Bands  of 

^  OQ  the  ground  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure ;  he  had  rather 
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prevent  a  child  ever  becoming  a  drunkard,  than  having  become  one,l 
the  means  of  reclaiming  him.  When  a  man  has  gone  to  great  lengths  i 
vice,  he  cannot  h^  perfectly  restored,  he  retains  the  mark  through  life, 
you  rub  the  bloom  off  the  peach,  can  you  restore  it  ? — or  shake  the  dev 
drops  in  early  morning  from  the  leaves  of  the  tender  plant,  and  by  wh: 
process  can  you  replace  them  ?  During  the  evening  some  very  excella 
recitations  were  given  by  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope.  We  ms 
mention  the  following  : — "The  Drunkard's  Auction,'*  Master  A.  Jone 
"The  Rescued  Boy,"  T.  Price;  "Alexander  and  the  Robber,"  E.&J 
Jones;  "  Close  the  Alehouse  Door,"  Miss  Ry  man;  *' A  Drop  of  Water 
E.  Ryman ;  "  A  Story  of  Heaven,"  L.  Gifford ;  "  Robin  Gray,"  E.  Gougl 
"  Battle  of  Blenheim,"  Master  Lane,  member  of  Vineyards  Band 
Hope.  Mr.  J.  S.  Sturges,  the  President,  then  proposed  a  vote  of  than 
to  the  chairman  and  speakers  for  their  kind  and  able  assistance.  He  sa 
there  was  much  reason  for  gratitude  to  God  for  the  success  which  h 
attended  Percy  Chapel  Band  of  Hope,  for  although  the  society  has  exist 
little  more  than  a  year,  it  already  numbers  more  than  300  membe 
Mr.  S.  then  gave  a  short  account  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  be  sa 
conquered  the  whole  world,  but  himself  became  an  abject  slave  to  drur 
enness,  and  concluded  his  remarks  with  several  instances  which  had  be 
brought  under  his  notice  in  one  day,  in  which  health,  character,  a 
business  had  been  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  intemperance.  The  D( 
ology  was  then  sung,  and  the  meeting  separated  all  well  pleased,  and 
trust  much  profited. 

Kenilworth. — On  Tuesday  evening,  November  1 1th,  an  amusing  a 
highly  instructive  lecture  was  delivered  in  Abbey  Hill  School-roo 
before  a  uumerous  and  much-gratified  audience,  by  J.  W.  Kirton,  agi 
to  the  Alliance,  on  "The  History  and  Mystery  of  a  Glass  of  "Pale  Al 
His  interesting  remarks  were  illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  exhibiti 
of  numerous  diagrams,  and  the  use  of  an  apparatus,  by  which  he  p 
formed  certain  experiments  on  a  pint  of  ale,  and  clearly  showed  h< 
useless  all  such  drinks  really  are,  and  their  utter  inability  to  supply  1 
place  of  food  in  imparting  strength  and  nourishment  to  the  human  syste 
Mr.  Kirton  succeeded  in  making  his  remarks  so  plain  that  the  young 
child  might  understand  them. 

Ventnor. — On  Friday  evening  last  a  lecture  was  delivered  in  conni 
tion  with  the  Ventnor  and  Honchurch  Temperance  Society,  by  Mr. 
Starling,  (of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  London,)  at  Wesley  Chap 
High  street,  on  the  advantages  of  the  Band  of  Hope  movement.  T 
meeting,  which  was  well  attended,  was  commenced  by  singing  a  tem| 
ranee  hymn.  The.  Rev.  S.  Illingworth,  Primitive  Methodist  Minist 
then  engaged  in  prayer ;  after  a  few  introductory  remarks  by  I 
chairman,  (Hev.  G.  Reeves,  United  Free  Methodist  Minister),  Mr.  Sts 
ling  proceeded  to  deliver  his  lecture,  which  was  interspersed  w: 
anecdotes  ot  an  interesting  and  amusing  character,  and  was  listen 
to  by  the  audience  with  the  greatest  attention.  The  drum  and  fife  ban 
in  connection  with  the  Band  of  Hope,  was  in  attendance,  and  played 
and  from  the  meeting. —  Hampshire  Independent, 
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OIJB  BAITD  OF  HOPE. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  HOLME,  East  Cowton,  YorksWte. 

Band  of  Hope  movement  is  justly  attracting  the  thought- 
ention  of  Temperance  men.  Judiciously  managed, 
Y  fostered,  and  wisely  directed,  one  can  scarcely  overrate 
mgth  which  it  may  be  expected  to  bring  to  our  cause, 
however,  yet  in  its  pupilage,  and  hitherto  growing  up  to 
y  in  a  desultory  form,  without  any  regular  organization, 
obliged  to  feel  our  way  in  order  to  decide  upon  the  best 
of  bringing  out  its  powers  into  effective  operation.  To 
s  in  ascertaining  this  method,  I  think  it  might  be  a  good 
a  few  friends  from  different  districts  could  be  prevailed 
give  a  short  sketch  of  the  system  on  which  they  conduct 
Ksal  Bands  of  Hope.  Under  this  impression,  I  wish  to 
a  short  account  of  the  manner  in  which  we  manage  our 
lage  Band  of  Hope.  I  may  here  premise  that  my  parish 
all  rural  one,  containing  by  the  last  census,  only  472 
ants,  and  that  of  this  number  we  have  a  larger  propor- 
teetotallers  than  can  be  found  in  most  parishes.  As 
1  no  other  individual  in  the  place  to  take  a  leading  interest 
»and  of  Hope,  it  is  altogether  under  the  management  of  my 
nily.  I  will  now  give  you  from  our  Parish  Magazine,  the 
;  there  contained  of  the  first  opening  of  our  meetings : — 
Evening  with  the  Baud  of  Hope. — Being  desirous  to  encou- 
juvenile  members  of  the  Temperance  cause,  my  daughters  and 
bought  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  invite  all  the  young 
3rs  above  7  years  old,  of  not  less  than  a  month's  standing,  to  the 
I,  to  spend  an  hour  in  some  way  that  might  combine  pleasure  and 
on.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  Feb.  1 861, 
!  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  17  boys  and  18  girls.  On  the  1 1th, 
her  was  23  boys  and  22  girls.  On  the  evening  of  the  second 
when  I  entered  the  room,  I  found  them  arranged,  the  boys 
n  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the  girls  on  the  other,  all  of  them 
with  evident  delight  to  the  story  of  Lazy  Lawrence,  which  Miss 
vas  reading  to  them.  The  story  was  j  j^st  being  brought  to  a  close, 
izy  Lawrence  was  left  in  prison,  having  been  sent  thither  for  some 
which  he  had  been  tempted  by  idleness  and  the  bad  company 
cept.  This  gave  me  an  opening  for  addressing  to  them  a  few 
pointing  out  the  rock  on  which  Lazy  Lawrence  had  been  wrecked, 
importance  of  avoiding  such  company  as  would  lead  to  idlen^s, 
J,  and  other  bad  habits.    I  then  inquired  of  them,  \i  lYiev  co\j\^ 
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tell  me  what  Teetotalism  was  ?  After  a  short  pause,  one  of  them  an- 
swered, *'  Abstaining  from  intoxicating  drink/  I  then  inquired, '  Of  what 
use  is  Teetotalism?'  Answer,  *  It  is  good  for  the  character.*  *What 
else  is  it  good  for?'  *  For  health.*  *Is  it  good  for  anything  else?' 
*Por  religion.*  *Can  you  mention  any  other  advantage  it  has?'  *It  is 
good  for  happiness.'  *  Any  thing  else?*  *It  is  good  for  the  pocket.' 
Now,  in  looking  at  these  answers,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  they  are 
entitled  to  the  candid  attention  of  those  who  are  not  favourable  to  our 
cause,  while  they  really  embody  the  arguments  which  our  best  advocates 
use  in  support  of  temperance.  They  certainly  are  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  persons  who  are  continually  objecting,  that  boys  and  girls  don't  know 
what  they  are  doing  when  they  sign  the  pledge.  They  know  very  well 
what  they  are  about.  Several  of  them  have  kept  the  pledge  for  six  or 
seven  years,  in  spite  of  every  temptation  to  induce  them  to  break  it.  On 
looking  at  so  many  bright  and  cheerful  faces,  it  did  one*s  heart  good,  and 
I  could  not  help  thinking,  what  happy  homes  some  of  them  might  have 
in  the  course  of  ten  years,  if  they  kept  their  pledge ;  and  I  told  them  so. 
After  they  had  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  learning  to  «ing  a  few  verses 
of  *  The  Spider  and  the  Fly,*  a  Temperance  melody,  they  had  each  a 
book  lent  to  them  our  of  our  Jnvenile  Library,  which  we  have  provided 
for  them,  to  read  at  home,  and  to  be  exchanged  for  another  on  the  next 
day  of  meeting;  and  so  they  all  went  away  in  high  glee. 

After  having  discontinued  these  meetings  during  the  summer 
months  when  the  attendance  became  small,  we  have  recently 
renewed  them,  and  they  seem  to  have  lost  none  of  their  original 
interest.  In  order  to  give  a  pleasing  and  instructive  variety  tc 
these  gatherings,  I  have  at  their  conclusion  shewed  the  children 
on  an  orrery,  the  relative  positions  and  motions  of  the  planets, 
beginning  with  four,  and  adding  a  new  planet  every  evening 
By  this  means  the  subject  is  more  strongly  impressed  upon  theii 
minds,  while  it  is  extended  over  a  larger  space  of  time.  Having 
exhausted  the  orrery,  I  purpose  illustrating  the  same  subject  b) 
means  of  the  magic  lantern,  and  thus,  by  these  and  similar  na 
velties,  I  hope  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  meetings  till  tin 
time  of  their  being  again  discontinued  for  the  summer.  B3 
thus  blending  instruction  with  amusement,  we  do  our  best  no 
only  to  secure  the  cheerful  attendance  of  the  children,  bu 
also  the  support  and  favour  of  their  parents.  I  may  her< 
remark  that  we  conclude  our  meetings  with  a  prayer  or  hymn. 
As  we  have  to  carry  on  the  work  single-handed,  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  give  our  young  friends  any  expensive  treat,  such 
as  a  trip  by  railway.  We  endeavour  to  make  up  for  this,  bj 
inviting  them  to  a  tea  party  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  whea 
they  are  entertained  by  games  adapted  to  their  years.  This  ^ 
an  event  to  which  they  always  look  forward  with  pleasure. 
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^'  you  will  perceive  that  our  plan  is  very 

^citement,  and  mainly  aiming  at  the  improvQ- 

*>t  of  those  who  attend,  so  that  in  after  life 

'  back  upon  their  Band  of  Hope  meetings, 

the  history  of  by-gone  days. 

n,  Dec.  9th,  1862. 


TS  LETTEB. 

'^  Tower  of  London,  Nov.  4,  1862. 

—^  nee  with  your  request,  I  send  you 

'■  re um stances  which  led  to  my 

.K.i\  I  stated  at  the  meeting  on 

^  dt  liberty  to  make  what  use  of  them  you 

oiling  in  the  month  of  September,  1861,  I  left  my 

•«'(opany  with  one  or  two  of  my  comrades,  to  spend  the 

poblic-house.     Passing  the  door  of  a  ragged  school  room,  a 

boy  came  up,  and  seizing  me  by  the  hand,  said,  *'  Soldier, 

toe  into  our  Band  of  Hope  ?  ^*    Struck  with  the  persuasive 

ch  this  was  said,  I  consented,  and  led  by  the  little  fellow  I 

school-room.     As  I  entered  an  interesting  little  girl  was  re- 

ice,  "  The   Drunkard's  Daughter.**    The  touching  eloquence 

r  child,;:  as  she  told  of  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  Drunkard's 

completely  overcame  me,  and  I  resolved  from  that  night  to 

ore  to  do  with  drink.    On  the  22nd  of  September  (the  same 

ligned  the  pledge,  and  bade,  I  trust,  an  everlasting  farewell  to 

ind  glass.    And  oh,  sir,  the  past  year  has  been  the  happiest 

Ufe«  and  I  shall  praise  God  long  as  I  live  for  that  dear  boy's 

I  come  into  our  Band  of  Hope  ?  "    A  few  days  after  1  signed 

I  one  of  my  comrades  fell  over  the  Cliffs  of  Dover,  and  lost  his 

ausedme  to  think, — I  felt  I  needed  something  more  than  tern- 

id  I  took  down  a  Bible  which  had  long  been  neglected,  and 

verses,  but  was  compelled  to  stop ;  they  were  verses  I  had 

I  a  pious  mother  read,  years  ago ;  a  tear  fell  as  I  closed  the 

[  dashed  it  away,  thinking  it  unmanly  for  a  soldier  to  weep ; 

to  weep^— God  made  me  weep,  and  oh  what  a  mercy  1 

'*  Like  Peter,  long  I  wepit  alone. 
In  sorrow  secret  and  sincere, 
Till  He,  to  whom  my  griefs  were  known. 
Dried  up  the  penitential  tear.'' 
se  weeks  after  I  signed  the  pledge,  1  found  pardon  and  peace 
lieving  in  Jesus,  and  all  this  in  answer  to  a  Mother**  Frmfen, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  in  Jesus, 

HENRY  WELLS,— The  "Buffs." 
Iw  I  have  not  mentioned  the  place.    It  was  in  Dover,  Kent, 


THE  REV.  C.  H.  SPUROEON'S  LECTURE. 

The  Band  of  Hope  Union  has  been  favoured  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  liberality  and  kindness.  On  Nov.  25 th^ 
the  rev.  gentleman  delivered,  in  his  magnificent  Tabernacle,  a 
lecture  on  Miracles  of  Faith  in  Modern  Times.  The  building 
was  crowded  to  excess,  and  as  charges  were  made  for  admission, 
the  proceeds  will  largely  augment  the  funds  of  the  Union.  The 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided,  and  avowed  his  great  interest  in 
the  Band  of  Hope  movement.  A.  Layard,  Esq.  M.P.,  was  on 
the  platform,  and  moved  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Haynes,  and  carried  in  a  most 
cordial  manner  by  the  immense  audience.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  new  dissolving  views,  of  a  superior 
character,  which  were  each  explained  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  an 
impressive  manner.  During  the  lecture  and  exhibition  of  the 
views,  six  hundred  children,  trained  by  Mr.  F.  Smith,  sung  a 
selection  of  pieces,  and  greatly  charmed  their  hearers.  We 
append  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lecture,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  James  Grant,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Morning  Advertizer : — 

Mr.  Spurgieon,  who  wa3  received  with  loud  applause,  said  the  miracles 
of  vwhich  he  had  to  speak  were  not  the  lying  wonders  of  the  Church  of 
Rome— (cheers)— nor  should  he  deal  with  modern  impositions.  He  was 
about  to  tell  ihem  of  bona  fide  miracles  which  had  been  wrought.  Dr. 
Johnson,  whom  some  regarded  as  the  standard  authority  in  these  matters 
— ^(laughter) — defined  a  miracle  to  be  *' a  wonder." — (Laughter.)  He 
was  quite  sure  the  miracles  of  which  he  had  to  speak  were  wonderful. — 
(Hear,  hear.)  Miracles  however,  were  never  wrought  simply  as  a  lavish 
display  of  power ;  they  were  never  wrought  with  the  design  merely  to 
excite  unprofitable  amazement;  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  always 
wrought  for  the  advantage  of  mankind. — (Hear.)  After  some  very  hu- 
morous and  appropriate  introductory  illustrations,  Mr.  Spurgeon  took  his 
hearers  back  to  the  year  1694,  when  Francke,  the  parish  priest  of  Halle, 
in  Germany,  began  his  great  and  benevolent  operations,  marked  by  sim- 
ple, earnest  faith,  and  crowned  with  the  most  astonishing  and  continuous 
success.  Francke  relieved  the  temporal  wants  of  the  |)oor,  educated  their 
children  gratuitously,  and  then  supported  some  of  the  most  destitute. 
At  length  he  had  a  vast  organisation  around  him,  in  full  operation ;  and 
while  the  means  came  pouring  in  from  every  side,  he  gradually  extended 
his  philanthropic  labours  to  a  degree  up  to  that  time  unprecedented.  He 
at  last  had  three  or  four  schools  which  were  under  hig  supervision,  but  a 
divinity  student  did  the  harder  work.  He  had  not  the  worldly  quality  of 
"  prudence ;"  if  he  had  much  there  was  some  new  scheme,  and  if  be  had 
little  he  exercised  a  rigid  economy  and  prayed  to  God.  "Faith  works 
boldly,"  he  said,  "  when  she  is  employed  about  real  necessaries."  He 
fed  and  educated  a  number  of  young  men  wjio  were  destined  for  the 
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mbistry.    He  not  only  increased  his  own  schools,  but  sent  out  teachers, 
who  had  sat  at  his  feet,  and  who  had  caught  his  spirit,  to  teach  in  the 
difoent  villages.     He  at  last  built  a  large  home,  so  as  to  bring  all  his 
operations  under  one  roof.     A  quarry  was  found  on  his  ground,  and 
plenty  of  ]people  were  ready  to  cart  the  stone.     One  Saturday  night  there 
ivas  not  enough  to  pay  the  men,  but  just  then  some  money  was  sent  in, 
and  the  men  were  fully  paid,  and  some  was  left  to  giye  the  poor.     Many 
}ested,  and  said  that  the  building  never  would  be  finished,  and  perhaps 
some  man  might  have  said  that  if  ever  the  topstone  was  laid  he  would 
stand  upon  his  head  upon  it. — (Laughter.)    That  was  said  about  the 
^'Tabernacle''  by  an  unbelieving  brother ;  but  that  brother  did  not  stand 
upon  his  head  as  promised — (lauuhter) — and  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would 
certainly  have  strangled  himself,  as  he  was  very  stout. — (Loud  laughter.) 
Mr.  Spurgeon  gave  many  astonishmg  details  as  to  the  marvellous  suc- 
cession of  donations  which  were  given  in  aid  of  Francke's  undertaking, 
in  answer  to  his  prayers,     lie  contrasted  the  unselfishness  of  Francke, 
who  prayed  for  food  for  his  orphans,  with  the  equal  faith,  but  diminished 
disinterestedness,  of  William  Huntington — the  celebrated  "S.  S.'* — who 
(trayed  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes.     Both  prayers  were  answered,  but  both 
were  not  equally  deserving  of  admiration  and  imitation.     John  Falke 
was  the  next  illustration.     He  was  the  son  of  a  wigmaker,  and  was  in- 
tended for  that  occupation ;  but  he  singed  the  people's  hair — (laughter^ 
for  which   his   father  punished    him    with  a   liazel   stick. — (Renewed 
laughter.)     He  was  sent  to  bed  without  a  light  to  prevent  his  reading,  so 
he  played   the   violin    till  his  father  came  up  with  the  hazel  stick — 
(laughter) —  and  then  the  fiddlestick  was  put  away.    The  burgomasters 
of  Dantzic  at  length  subscribed  and  sent   Falke  to  Halle  to  school.    In 
after  life  he  undertook  the  education  of  the  little  villains  of  the  streets, 
gave  them  a  home,  inspired  them  with  home  sentiments,  and  home  feel- 
ings, and  taught  them  religious  truths  as  well  as  conveying  general 
instruction  of  a  useful  and  practical  description.     He  also  established,  in 
Edition  to  a  reformatory,  an  institution  for  training  schoolmasters,  and 
the  funds  came  in  to  support  his  endeavours  in  proportion  as  he  extended 
Ihem.   Was  he  not,  then,  as  well  as  Francke,  a  miracle  worker  ?   So  also, 
^  said,  were  his  other  cases,  Wichern,  Gossner,  Harmes,  and  Miiller, 
^e  hitter  being  the  most  wonderful  of  all.    The  circumstances  of  the 
^'ondrous  and  continuous  benevolence  by  which  these  devout  and  be- 
liwiag  men   were  supported   in   their  -philanthropic   endeavours,  were 
of  a   nature    almost    incredible,    but    that    they    are     well    authen- 
ticated.     All    the    subscriptions    were   purely  voluntary  ;    there   were 
Qo  guaranteed    subscriptions,    no    State    aid.       Many    curious    inci- 
dents  were    given    of   Gossner,   of   Pastor   Harmes,  and   of  George 
Miiller,  of   Bristol,  to  whose  marvellous  career  he  referred  at  length. 
^«  was  a  fast   young   man — a   student  patronised  by  Francke  before 
''amed — a  missionary   to   the  Jews — a  pastor   of  a   small  church    in 
Devonshire — then  of  another  (Baptist)  in  Bristol.     He  gave  up  his  salary 
^^60i.,  and  the  spontaneous  offerings  amounted  the  first  year  to  160/. 
He  nerer  "  asked  "  any  man  for  aid,  but  since  1832  he  haji  b\i\\l  xVvt^ 


THE  REV.  C.  H.  SPUROEON'S  LEf 

The  B«and  of  Hope  Union  has  been  favor 
tion  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  liberality  and  kind 
the  rev.  gentleman  delivered,  in  his  mv 
lecture  on  Miracles  of  Faith  in  Mode* 
was  crowded  to  excess,  and  as  char' 
the  proceeds  will  largely  augment 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided,  e 
the  Band  of  Hope  movement 
the  platform,  and  moved  t> 
which  was  seconded  \y^ 
cordial  manner  by  V 
illustrated  by  a  serf' 

character,  which  -  -^^  I'^^'s  heart, 

impressive  mar  'i'^*^  ^"^^^  scorn, 

views,  six  hu-  ^.        ..   i-^iressed  ant  go  by, 

selection  o^  -    *       ->  *   ;^*s""  ^^  c^^^- 

append  a  .     ^ ,  .-..ircaius  of  damask  round, 

to  Jam  ici- silken  vest, 

^^'  .ac<>  01  a  di-op  of  dew, 

^^^  '*L     .      :    HO  i-odo's  breast 
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1  Au'-avtl  :*o  loud  that  the  ant  look 


vv^  js  -Ku-  Imughty  face, 
.   »«iv:  tioiice,  but  travelled  along 
u   u4i»u".  iududtrious  pace. 

^, oiiv-a  >viud  of  autumn  came, 

V  .^  ,» iMlv  nwept  the  gi-ound, 

^  .^     ,.„  a  i\w.  rose,  with  the  Lady-Bird  w 

V  .,    .^aucud  lis  leaves  around. 

»,  .    ;io  !u'u..olosrt  lady  was  much  amazed, 
t.     :i.  luuw  not  where  to  go, 
^...  .     ,.M  Si.\i-iaber's  surly  blast 
M».  i  '••i'lifT.hL  both  rain  and  snow. 

,.     M  .M. . .  u »uo  wet,  and  her  feet  were  col 

^..  I    !i..  thought  of  the  ant's  warm  cell; 
X  .  ;  „  :».».   .liiv  ilid  ill  the  wintry  storm 

I   (..   .«ii«.  I  vuiiiiot  tell. 
.  ..    ,'.       uoiul  iiiit  was  in  her  nest, 

u  ..'.  ii  i  iitiU^  ones  by  her  side; 
^     .    '.    ......;lit  ilu-m  all,  like  herself,  to  tc 

.^...  »»»u*.l  v\\c  jiicci"  of  ^)rido. 
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\|^HAT  RICHABD  BAXTER  SAID. 

**  You  whom  God  hath  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
children,  I  would  persuade  to  the  great  work  of 
helping  them  to  the  heavenly  rest.  Think  what  a 
comfort  you  may  have  if  you  be  faithful  in  this  duty. 
If  you  succeed,  the  comfort  is  inexpressible,  in  their 
love  and  obedience,  their  supplying  your  wants,  and 
delighting  you  in  all  your  remaining  path  to  glory. 
But  the  greatest  joy  will  be  when  you  shall  say, 
*  Lord,  here  am  I,  and  the  children  thou  hast  given 
me :'  and  you  shall  joyfully  live  with  them  for  ever. 
I  also  entreat  parents  to  consider  what  excellent 
advantages  they  have  for  saving  their  children. 
They  are  with  you  while  tender  and  flexible :  none 
in  the  world  have  such  power  over  their  afi^tions  as 
you  have :  you  have  also  the  greatest  authority  over 
them:  you  best  know  their  temper  and  inclinations; 
you  are  ever  with  them,  so  can  never  want  opportu- 
nities ;  specially  you  mothers,  remember  this,  who 
have  most  of  the  children's  company  while  young. 
What  pains  are  you  at  for  their  bodies,  and  will  you 
not  be  at  as  much  pains  for  the  saving  of  their  souls? 


^>^>^^-'^S^2syssi 


THE  DBUNEA&D'S  DOOM. 

Arthur  B.  was  the  son  of  wealthy,  influential  parents,  in  one  of  the 
southern  counties.  He  commenced  business  for  himself  early  in  life,  and 
exhibited  considerable  shrewdness  and  energy  of  mind.  But  the  safe- 
guards of  virtue  and  piety  did  not  shield  him  in  the  penlous  season  of 
)OQth,  and  he  soon  became  (in  the  language  of  the  world)  a  bold,  gene- 
ts-hearted fellow,  growing  in  popularity  and  wealth.  He  was  above 
^fear  of  religious  admonition  or  commands,  and  was  considered  quite 
^le to  confute  any  Christian  believer.  He  was,  indeed,  a  young  man  of 
Piombe;  but  his  life  was  a  dreadful  illustration  of  talents  perverted,  and 
^  of  the  downhill  progress  of  a  vicious  life,  and  his  last  end  was  a 
•*w  of  horrors,  at  the  recital  of  which  an  ungodly  man  may  tremble. 
*^  substance  of  what  I  am  about  to  relate  is  well  known  in  the 
^'^bourhood  where  he  lived  and  died. 

About  a  year  before  his  death,  and  not  above  five  years  ago,  Axthuc 


orphan  houses,  for  1,150  orphans,  costing  between  £60,000*  and  £7< 
and  involving  an  annual  expense  of  £8,000.  He  also  supporte 
hundred  missionaries,  at  a  cost  of  £5,273.  a-year.  He  had  receirecj 
1832  considerably  more  than.  £200,000.  in  voluntary  spontaneous 
ings,  never  asking  any  man  for  a  farthing.  Mr.  Spurgeon  describee 
much  emotion  his  feelings  on  going  over  these  institutions.  Th 
overcame  him  at  the  time,  that  after  the  children  had  sung  a  hyn 
was  unable  to  address  them,  as  Mr.  Miiller  had  requested  him  t 
The  rey.  gentleman  was  loudly  and  repeatedly  applauded  at  dif 
periods  of  his  address,  and  sat  down  amidst  a  long  round  of  cheerio 


POETRY. 
THE  LADY-BIRD. 

The  Ladj-Bird  sat  in  the  rose's  heart, 

And  smiled  with  pride  and  scorn. 
As  she  saw  a  plain^lressed  ant  go  by, 

With  a  heavy  grain  of  com. 

So  she  drew  her  curtains  of  damask  round, 

And  adjusted  her  silken  vest, 
Making  her  glass  of  a  drop  of  dew, 

That  lay  in  the  rose's  breast 

Then  she  laughed  so  loud  that  the  ant  looked  up, 

And  seeing  her  haughty  face, 
Took  no  more  notice,  but  travelled  along 

At  the  same  industrious  pace. 

But  a  sudden  wind  of  autumn  came. 

And  wildly  swept  the  ground. 
And  down  the  rose,  with  the  Lady-Bird  went. 

And  scattered  its  leaves  around. 

Then  the  houseless  lady  was  much  amazed, 

For  she  knew  not  where  to  go, 
Since  cold  November's  surly  blast 

Had  brought  both  rain  and  snow. 

Her  wings  were  wet,  and  her  feet  were  cold. 
And  she  thought  of  the  ant's  warm  cell ; 

And  what  she  did  in  the  wintry  storm 
I  'm  sure  I  cannot  tell. 

But  the  careful  ant  was  in  her  nest. 

With  her  little  ones  by  her  side ; 
And  she  taught  them  all,  like  herself,  to  toil, 

Kor  mind  the  sneer  of  pride. 
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WHAT  RICHARD  BAXTER  SAID. 

"  You  whom  God  hath  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
children,  I  would  persuade  to  the  great  work  of 
helping  them  to  the  heavenly  rest.  Think  what  a 
comfort  you  may  have  if  you  be  faithful  in  this  duty. 
If  you  succeed,  the  comfort  is  inexpressible,  in  their 
love  and  obedience,  their  supplying  your  wants,  and 
delighting  you  in  all  your  remaining  path  to  glory. 
But  the  greatest  joy  will  be  when  you  shall  say, 
*  Lord,  here  am  I,  and  the  children  thou  hast  given 
me :'  and  you  shall  joyfully  live  with  them  for  ever. 
I  also  entreat  parents  to  consider  what  excellent 
advantages  they  have  for  saving  their  children. 
They  are  with  you  while  tender  and  flexible :  none 
in  the  world  have  such  power  over  their  affections  as 
you  have :  you  have  also  the  greatest  authority  over 
them:  you  best  know  their  temper  and  inclinations; 
you  are  ever  with  them,  so  can  never  want  opportu- 
nities ;  specially  you  mothers,  remember  this,  who 
have  most  of  the  children's  company  while  young. 
What  pains  are  you  at  for  their  bodies,  and  will  you 
not  be  at  as  much  pains  for  the  saving  of  their  souls? 


THE  DBUNEABD'S  DOOM. 

Arthur  B.  was  the  son  of  wealthy,  influential  parents,  in  one  of  the 
Wuthern  counties.  He  commenced  business  for  himself  early  in  life,  and 
tthibited  considerable  shrewdness  and  energy  of  mind.  But  the  safe- 
guards of  virtue  and  piety  did  not  shield  him  in  the  perilous  season  of 
youth,  and  he  soon  became  (in  the  language  of  the  world)  a  bold,  gene- 
Was-hearted  fellow,  growing  in  popularily  and  wealth.  He  was  above 
^efear  of  religious  admonition  or  commands,  and  was  considered  quite 
*Meto  confute  any  Christian  believer.  He  was,  indeed,  a  young  man  of 
Pfomise;  but  his  life  was  a  dreadful  illustration  of  talents  perverted,  and 
*l«o  of  the  downhill  progress  of  a  vicious  life,  and  his  last  end  was  a 
*ceneof  horrors,  at  the  recital  of  which  an  ungodly  man  may  tremble. 
The  substance  of  what  I  am  about  to  relate  is  well  known  in  the 
*^ghbourhood  where  he  lived  and  died. 

About  a  year  before  his  death,  and  not  above  five  years  ago,  Arthur 
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w&s  riding  with  an  intimate  friend,  when  the  conversation  which  Mows 
was  held.  This  friend,  as  he  now  says,  was,  at  the  time,  considerablj 
impressed  by  religious  truth,  though  impenitent;  but  that  he  might  b« 
comforted  in  his  impenitence  by  the  scepticism  of  his  more  intelligent  and 
reckless  comrade,  or  for  some  other  reason,  he  felt  desirous  to  know  B.'s 
sentiments  fully  on  religion.  Accordingly  after  a  little  hesitation,  he 
commenced  by  saying — 

*'  B.,  jou  and  I  have  been  much  together,  and  have  confidence,  I 
believe,  in  each  other  as  friends.  We  have  conversed  freely  upon  almost 
every  subject,  but  there  is  one  that  we  have  never  seriously  talked  about, 
It  is  a  subject  that  has  troubled  me  for  some  time,  and  I  shoald  like  to 
know  what  are  really  your  candid  opinions.  If  you  don't  wish  to  havt 
them  fold,  I  will  keep  the  matter  to  myself." 

**  Certainly,"  was  the  reply.  **  1  've  no  objection  against  making  known 
any  of  my  opinions." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Henry  (for  so  I  will  name  his  triend),  "  what  do 
you  think  about  the  Bible?  Is  it  true?  And  is  there  any  such  thinjj 
as  religion,  or  is  it  all  a  delusion  ?" 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  B.,  "  I  *ve  no  more  doubt  that  there  is  a  God; 
and  that  religion  is  a  reality,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  what  th( 
Christians  call  pious,  in  order  to  be  happy  hereafter,  than  that  w»  arc 
riding  together.^ 

Henry  was  greatly  surprised ;  and  looking  at  him  intently,  to  set 
whether  there  was  not  designed  trifling,  B.  proceeded. 

"  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  Bible  is  true.  It  *s  a  book  that  no  men 
man  coold  ever  have  written,  and  a  book,  in  my  opinion,  that  no  one 
however  wicked  he  may  be,  can  read,  and  believe  in  his  heart  to  be  ai 
imposition*  I  have  often  tried  to  believe  so.  And  no  one  can  look  i^ 
the  Christian  religion,  and  see  what  it  is  de&igned  to  effect,  without  fee 
ing  that  it  must  be  firom  God.  In  fact,  no  man  can  be  a  Deist  who  \sn 
a  fool.  For  reason  and  conscience  confirm  the  Christian  doctrines,  an 
satisfy  me  that  there  is  a  place  of  happiness  and  of  misery  hereafter." 

Henry  was  amazed  by  these  confessions  from  one  who  had  been  nu 
tured  in  infidelity,  and  was  regarded  by  the  pious  as  a  daring,  irreligio* 
young  man.  At  length  he  replied,  "  If  this  is  your  belief,  B.,  you  're  '■ 
an  awful  situation.     What  do  you  think  of  your  present  course  ? " 

"  Why,  it 's  a  pretty  bad  one,  to  be  sure ;  but  I*ve  no  notion  of'  dyir 
$0,  I  expect  to  become  a  Christian.  But  the  fact  is,  a  man  must  ha^ 
property;  unless  he  has,  he  is  scarcely  respected  in  the  world.  And 
mean  to  make  money,  and  enjoy  life;  and  when  I've  got  these  thini 
"around  me  to  my  mind,  then  I  will  be  liberal,  and  feed  the  poor,  and  c 
good ;  that's  the  way  men  do  in  the  present  day." 

"  But  how  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  safe  for  you  to  indulge  in  yoi 
present  habits  1  Being  out  late,  and  drinking,  have  already  injured  yoi 
health." 

"I  Ve  thought  of  that,"  answered  B.;  "bat  I'm  young  and  hearty 
though  I  do  mean  to  quit  cards  and  drinking  pretty  soon." 

"I  speak  as  a  friend,  B.;  but  I  didn't  suppose,  from  what  I  hear 
jrou  say,  thai  you  believed  in  a  ^niout,  ot  yu  Vveavea  or  hell." 


IO)-aB  much  as  you,  or  any  man.*' 

>  you   remember  playing  cards  at ?"    And  here  Henry 

i  to  most  horrible  profanity  uttered  during  a  nigbt  of  carousal. 
f  when  I  swore  so,  I  was  a  little  inioxicated ;  but  I  felt  sorry  for 
vards.  I  know  it's  wrong,  and  I  always  feel  sorry.  But  when 
long  those  fellows  I  can't  very  well  help  it." 
t  how  often,**  continued  his  still  doubling  querist,**  hare  I  heard 
f  that  religion  was  nothing  but  a  kind  of  priestcrafl,  and  that 
ms  were  a  pack  of  cursed  fools  ? " 

now  I  've  said  so,  when  they  've  crossed  my  path,  and  made  me 
And  I  think  now  that  a  great  many  of  those  who  pretend  to  be 
ms  are  nothing  but  hypocrites.  But  there  is  real  religion,  and 
e  some  who  possess  it,  and  have  what  you  and  I  know  nothing 
it's  no  use  to  deny." 

conversation  continued  much  in  this  strain  for  some  time,  and, 
iless  to  say,  made  a  deep  and  most  happy  impression  on  the  mind 

•y- 

n  his  companion,  madness  was  in  his  heart  so  long  as  he  lived, 
soon  came  to  sorrow.  He  continued  to  drink,  until  he  was  known 
drunkard.  He  mingled  with  gamblers  till  his  moral  sensibilities 
wholly  blunted.  At  length,  after  a  night  of  dissipation,  he 
for  home,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  badly  bruised ;  disease 
vith  dreadful  severity,  upon  his  constitution,  greatly  enfeebled  by 
rities^  and  in  a  little  space  delirium  tremens  hurried  him  to  hi» 


PEACTICAL  PAPERS,  No.  11. 

By  Mr.  G.  M.  MURPHY. 
INDIPFJSRENCE    AND     HOSTILITY. 

opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  temperance  reformer  have 
een  severest   from   quarters   least  expected.      Interest 
have  led  the  makers  and  sellers  of  drink,  like  the  crafts- 
Athens,  to  cry  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  ; "  or 
of  liquor,  to  sympathise  with  the  downfall  of  their  vile 
like  the  Philistines  over  the  fall  of  Dagon  :    but,  who 
lave  expected  the  hub-bub  that  social  reformers,  men  of 
)s,  physicians,  philanthropists,  and  christians,  have  raised 
le  attempts  of  temperance  men  to  stay  the  tide  of  social 
►ral  death,  caused  by  intemperance  ? 
Band  of  Hope  Movement — commending  itself,  as  it» 
and  founders  had  fondly  hoped,  to  all  friends  of  the 
—has  not  been    without  its  detractors  and  opponents* 
lis,  not  from  the  systematic  opposers  of  all  that  is  excel- 
It  from  men,  willing  in  almost  every  other  respect  to  lay 
heir  lives — to  spend,  and  be  spent — in  the  cause  of  God^ 
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and  of  humanity.  Why  is  this  ?  It  cannot  be  from  hatred  of 
what  is  right,  but  from  a  misconception  of  what  right  is. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  injudiciousness  of  friends  has  tended  to 
the  alienation  from,  rather  than  the  drawing  to,  our  cause,  of 
men  of  strong  antipathies ;  but  after  all,  the  question  is  not  a 
question  of  men,  but  of  manners — of  principle,  and  not  of 
persons.  Christianity,  tried  by  the  inconsistencies,  absurdities, 
and  injudiciousness  of  its  professors,  would  be  a  laughing-stock 
to  the  heathen.  But  the  plan  of  salvation  is  pure  as  God's 
own  throne,  though  every  professor  of  godliness  were  vile  as 
the  guardian  of  hell's  gate. 

We  must,  then,  be  prepared  for  hostility  and  indifference, 
without  being  vexed  with  the  one,  or  chafing  beneath  the  other. 
In  boring  the  tunnel  through  the  Alps,  where  the  rocks  were 
hardest,  the  utmost  power  was  concentrated,  and  the  massive 
granite  .was  forced  to  yield.      Had  the  engineer  wrung  his 
hands  in  despair,  he  might  have  been  wringing  them  now ;  but 
the  rock  would  have  still  barred  his  way.      Action  was  the 
wisest,  and  best,  and  though  progress  was  slow,  it  was  no  less 
sure.     So  let  it  be  with  us.     Are  men  careless  of  our  efforts  to 
save  the  young  from  the snaresof  drink ?  The  greater  necessity 
exists  for  our  increased  anxiety.     Are  obstacles  offered,  and 
opposition  engendered  ?  Live,  and  labour  it  down,  with  earnest- 
ness and  love.     Nehemiah  builded  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  not- 
withstanding the  enmity  of  Sanballat,  Tobiah,   and    GesheiD' 
They  said  to  the  noble  patriot,  "  Come,  and  confer  at  Ono/ 
He  said  "  I  am  doing  a  great  work,"  and  went  on  with  his 
building.     His  foes  then  suggested  that  he  was  fortifying  th^ 
city  for  rebellion,  but  he  continued  the  work ;   foiled  here,  thej 
suggested  fears   of   his   personal   safety,   and   suborned   fals< 
prophets  to  urge  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  temple.     But  ho^ 
noble  was  his  reply.     "  Shall  such  a  man  as  I  flee  ?   and  whc 
is  there,  that  being  as  I  am,  would  go  into  the  temple  to  sav< 
his  life  ?    I  will  not  go  in."     Glorious  determination  I   and  ii 
two-and-fifty  days  the  wall  was  finished.     Mind  it  was  only  th< 
wall,  not  the  temple^ — a  work  as  necessary,  though  less  import 
ant,  than  erecting  the  sacred  edifice.    The  temple  was  protectee 
by  the  wall  and  its  battlements,  from  foes  who  otherwise  migh 
have  crept  in  to  its  destruction.     It  was  the  work  of  God,  an( 
Nehemiah  meant  it  for  good ;   and  only  God's  enemies  opposec 
him  in  its  doing. 

4    Let  us  compare  our  temperance  efforts  to  the  outer  walls  oi 
the  holy  city,  the  New  Jerusalem ;   and  say  what  men  may, 


aid  do  whftt  men  will,  let  us  labour,  conscious  of  well*doing 
aad  well-wishing;  and  if  enmity  is  not  killed,  it  will  be 
Btttehed,  and  be  like  a  wounded  snake— offensive  still,  but 
hrmless.  Intemperance  is  the  foe  of  God's  people,  God's 
church,  and  God's  Son.  Does  any  one  suggest  that  it  is  but 
one  sin  among  many  ?  It  is  true ;  but  it  is  a  giant  sin — a  very 
CrolHver  of  iniquity,  amongst  Lilliputian  oifences.  It  is  a 
parent  crime,  the  prolific  mother  of  a  thousand  evils.  The 
throne,  the  church,  the  senate,  the  bar,  the  exchange,  the  shop, 
the  dty,  the  village,  the  country  and  the  town,  are  alike  per- 
meated by  its  baneful  influences ;  and  we  would  rear  the  battle- 
ffients  of  sobriety  against  the  foe ;  if  needs  be,  harnessed  /or 
defence— yea,  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  in  one  hand,  while 
Wding  with  all  our  might  with  the  other,  and  mingling  even 
the  cement  of  our  structure  with  prayer. 

We  would,  with  diffidence,  suggest  a  word  or  two  of  caution 
hefore  we  close,  to  such  as  sometimes,  from  the  very  warmth  of 
their  attachment  to  the  Baud  of  Hope  and  Temperance  cause, 
oe  led  into  error  in  the  matter.  We  have  no  right,  without 
sufficient  proof,  to  impute  motives  of  any  kind  to  an  opponent. 
It  is,  alas  I  a  common  thing  for  some  to  do  so ;  but  it  is 
^nsive  and  wicked.  If  we  imagine  we  are  right  in  putting 
our  own  unfavourable  constructions  on  the  actions  of  others,  be 
Jure  that  they,  or  even  those  who  hear  us,  will  not  be  slow  to 
give  their  own  colouring  to  ours ;  and  thus  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  cause  gets  hidden  in  a  cloud  of  personality.  Some  there 
•re,  who,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  under  discussion  at  the 
church  meeting,  the  teachers'  meeting,  or  conference  of  christian 
workers,  obtrude — in  season,  or  out  of  season — the  cause  we 
We.  This  is  extremly  unwise,  and  has  done  much  in  many 
qoarters  to  retard  the  hearty  reception  of  our  principles.  There 
u  a  time  to  be  silent,  as  well  as  a  time  to  speak;  some 
&i^8  forget  this.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  legitimate  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  it  should  be  taken  advantage  of  wisely. 
Ihe  sentences  uttered  should  be  brief  and  pointed.  At  a 
i^resentative  meeting,  not  long  since,  comprising  many  of  the 
tet  men  of  one  of  the  largest  denominations,  such  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  in  a  discussion  on  Evangelistic  labour ;  an 
^tteemed  and  liberal  friend,  both  of  the  religious  and  temperance 
iBotements,  embraced  it  and  spoke.  The  first  fiye  minutes  of 
^  address  was  well  conceived,  ably  executed,  and  listened  to 
With  respect  and  admiration;  in  three  minutes  more  his  audience 
Were  uneasy ;   in  another  minute  some  had  left  the  mee\AXi^\ 
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and  in  another  he  sat  down  amidst  a  sad  fit  of  coughing,  and 
almost  confusion.  There  was  a  reason  for  this.  Doriog  the 
last  five  minutes  nothing  was  said  he  ha<l  not  already  intimated 
in  the  first,  and  had  his  address  then  closed,  an  excellent  im- 
pression would  have  been  stamped  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
As  it  was,  the  many  teetotallers  who  were  present  could  not 
but  feel  sorry ;  while  the  careless  or  hostile  would  leave  the 
place  more  determined  than  ever  to  vote  teetotalism  a  "  borer** 

When  a  decisive  vote  in  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Band  of  Hope  has  been  expressed  by  a  body  of  teachers,  it  i« 
exceedingly  impolitic  to  be  for  ever  vexatiously  opening  the 
question.  Sore  eyes  are'  the  less  likely  to  get  weU  the  more 
they  are  rubbed  ;  and  teetotalism  is  a  sad  "  sore  place  **  with 
many,  and  not  in  some  instances  without  a  show  of  reason.  It 
is  better  under  such  circumstances  to  bide  our  time ;  and  by 
prayer  and  eifort  the  time  will  come.  A  friendly  interchange 
of  thought,  as  circumstances  permit,  with. our  fellow-teachers,  a 
timely  present  of  a  suitable  book  or  tract — and  above  all,  a 
determination,  shewn  in  our  every  action,  that  though  we  have 
been  foiled  in  what  we  dearly  wished  could  have  been  done,  our 
attachment  to  the  school  and  the  work  is  as  great  as  ever,  and 
our  zeal  for  its  success  still  remains  unabated.  Thus,  with  well- 
doing, we  shall  be  able  to  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish 
men ;  and  no  less  certainly  shall  we  win  the  respect,  and  pro- 
bably the  adherence,  of  the  wise  and  good. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  subject  in  hand.  We, 
like  the  Apostles,  know  something  of  oppositions  of  science 
falsely  so  called ;  and  who  can  be  ignorant  of  the  antagonistic 
powers  of  appetite  and  custom  ?  Well-meaning,  but  ill-advised 
men,  oppose  us  from  the  Book  of  God,  denouncing  us  as  enemies 
of  the  Cross ;  but  if  we  are  animated  by  pure  desire  in  the 
work,  we  can  meet  every  such  refiection  with  a  smile.  To 
enmity  let  us  oppose  love;  to  coarseness,  courtesy;  to  flippancy, 
argument ;  to  indifierence,  zeal ;  to  coldness,  warmth  ;  to  care- 
lessness as  to  the  ravages  of  intemperance,  vigilance  and 
prayerful  anxiety ;  to  false  interpretations  of  the  Word  of  God, 
exhibit  the  true;  and,  in  His  own  time,  He  who  ruleth  over  the 
hearts  of  men  will  cause  that  even  our  enemies  shall  be  at  peace 
with  us ;  while  those  who  have  hitherto  been  laggards  in  the 
war,  shall  learn  to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  J^^^^ 
Christ. 


IS 


sit  BIAS0N8  for  BANDS  of  HOPE  in  connection  with 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

].  The  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  corruption  of 
[uiUw-tioi]8e8|  do  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  retard  and 
kakoj  the  work  of  Sunday  Schools. 

1  If  the  present  state  of  things  continue,  a  large  proportion 
)f  tbe  children  will  become  drunkards,  and  many  other  sufferers 
hoagh  the  vice :  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

3.  Strong  drinks  are  unnecessary,  and  it  is  easier  to  abandon 
Ur  use  in  youth  than  afterwards. 

4.  Intemperate  parents  may  bo  reclaimed  by  their  children 
tMooming  abstainers. 

&  Bands  of  Hope  considerably  benefit  the  Schools  where 
%  are  formed,  by  increasing  the  number  of  scholars,  retaining 
^  elder  ones,  imparting  additional  interest,  and  providing  new 
Uds  of  usefulness. 

6,  Every  church  ought  to  be  a  centre  of  philanthropic  efforts* 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


CRIME   IN   MIDDLESEX. 

House  OP  Correction,  Coldbath  Fields. — The  official  report  of 
he  Bouse  of  Correction,  Coldbath  fields,  for  the  year  ending  MichaeU 
itas,  1862,  has  been  issued,  and  shows  that  a  great  increase  of  crime  has 
siien  place  within  that  period,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
^pon  this  subject  the  report  thus  refers  to  it : — ^*  The  exceptional  state 
fthings  prevailing  in  the  metropolis  during  the  past  year  has  been 
^tended  with  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  commitments. 
]  1661  the  total  number  of  prisoners  was  8,065 ;  in  the  present  year, 
^1.  It  is,  under  these  circumstances,  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that,  while 
e  aggregate  numbers  have  thus  risen,  the  number  of  prisoners  under  16 
ars  of  age,  has  not  only  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  adults,  but  has 
Uerially  diminished.  Last  year  the  total  number  of  boys  under  16  years 
age  was  774,this  year  it  has  fallen  to  682.  Of  the  prisoners  committed 
ring  the  year,  1,502  li ;'  been  once  before  committed;  567  twice; 
8,  three  times,  and  422  four  times  and  upwards.  In  addition  to  the 
mishments  to  which  the  prisoners  were  sentenced,  the  following  have 
en  inflicted  for  offences  committed  duriug  the  year  in  prison  : — Whip- 
ngs,  10;  put  in  irons,  6;  solitary  confinement,  267;  other  punishments, 
V17,  making  a  total  of  6,510  additional  punishments.  The  daily 
'erage  of  prisoners  was  1,594. 

House  of  Correction,  Westminster — The  report  of  this  prison 
bows  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  female  prisoners  committed 
^'»nng  the  year,  amounting  to  5,099 ;  in  the  previous  year  they  were 
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4,805.  The  number  of  females  received  from  this  prison  into  reformator 
asylums  during  the  year  was  130,  namely,  into  the  Refuge  for  the  Dei 
titute,  29;  Elizabeth  Fry  Refuge,  60;  Manor  Hall  Asylum,  6;  place 
in  other  asylums,  and  paid  for  by  the  ladies  of  the  Patronage  Society,  2i 
Of  the  prisoners  committed  during  the  year,(993  had  been  once  comroittc 
before;  497  twice,  271  three  times,  and  1,841  four  times;  and  ma 
extra  punishment  for  offences  committed  within  the  prison — solitai 
confinement,  83 ;  other  punishments,  1,485,  making  a  total  of  1,568 

House  of  Detention,  Clerkenwell. — As  in  the  previous  case 
the  report  of  this  prison  offers  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
prisoners  for  the  year.  The  number  committed  this  year  was  8,880- 
viz ,  6,510  males  and  2,370  females — while  in  the  previous  year  th< 
were  8,014,  being  an  increase  of  866.  The  daily  average  was  224.  < 
the  number  committed  there  were  committed  before: — Once,  1,091 
twice,  331;  thrice,  14;  and  four  times  and  more,  207.  Extra  punis 
mentsj  in  irons,  1;  solitary  confinement,  38;  other  punishments,  13 
Committed  for  attempting  to  commit  suicide,  177. 


London  Music  Halls. — Each  of  the  many  places  of  this  kind  nc 
existing  in  London  has  its  distinctive  class  of  visitors.  At  <<  Weston*: 
the  **  fast "  element  is  observable ;  at  "  The  Oxford,'*  *'  fastness  "  ton 
down  prevails;  at  "  The  Alhambra,"  we  see  our  country  cousins ;  whi 
"  The  Pavillion "  is  the  rendezvous  of  friendless  men  of  all  natioi 
Going  to  the  east,  at  "  Wilton's,"  "  Jack  Tar  "  is  in  the  ascendant,  whi 
the  large  earning  part  of  the  working  class  are  seen  at "  The  Canterburj 
"The  Eagle,"  and  "Deacon's,''  "The  Philharmonic  Hall,"  howev 
seems  to  be  frequented  principally  by  the  middle-class  men  who  i 
engaged  in4he  city  during  the  day,  but  whose  families  live  in  the  subur 
— The  Licensed  Victuallers'  Almanack  for  1S63, 

Popular  Lbctures. — Siirrey  Chapel  is  famous  even  to  the  ends 
the  earth.  The  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  and  the  Rev.  Jan 
Sherman,  both  of  them  men  of  singular  piety  and  zeal,  made  "C 
Surrey"  as  some  people  call  the  edifice,  an  attraction  and  a  delig 
The  ministry  and  abundant  labours  of  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall  fully  ma 
tain  its  reputation.  On  every  Sunday  morning  and  evening,  2000  pers( 
listen  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  his  able  and  eloquent  sermons.  1 
simplicity  of  his  style,  the  careful  arrangement  of  his  matter,  the  fluei 
of  his  speech,  the  aptness  of  his  illustrations  and  anecdotes,  and 
impressive  character  of  his  elocution,  combine  to  render  him  one  of 
most  acceptable  preachers  in  London.  During  the  last  few  years,  I 
Hall  has  developed  a  new  phase  of  his  character  and  mind.  We  do  ; 
say  that  he  has  become  a  politician,  above  all  we  do  not  say  that  he  1 
become  a  ^  political  parson,"  but,  on  Monday  evenings,  he  frequen 
delivers  lectures  having  a  strong  political  complexion,  and  in  which 
endeavours  to  throw  the  light  of  Christianity  on  passing  events.  In  t 
we  think  him  perfectly  right ;  by  so  doing  he  is  serving  his  generati 
according  to  the  will  of  God.  He  is  not  a  political  Christian;  he  is 
Christian  politician.     His  Christianity  dominates  over  his  politics,  not  1 
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J^  politics  over  his  Christianity.  His  political  predilections  being  popular 
nd  not  exclusive,  and  pre-eminently  favourable  to  the  extension  of 
dncatioD,  liberty,  peace,  and  righteousness,  the  working  classes  love  to 
tetr  him,  and  flock  in  crowds  to  listen  to  his  voice.  '*  The  Surrey  Chapel 
Monday  evening  lectures,"  are  now  well  known  all  over  London;  indeed 
iej  have  become  an  established  institution.  The  subjects  treated  by 
Vr.  Hall  are  of  the  most  various  character,  »nd  include  such  diverse 
lDpicias«A  Ramble  in  Wales,"  and  "The  American  War,"  "  Neph- 
ilism,"  and  "  Switzerland."  Mr.  Mall  also  obtains  the  assistance  of 
popular  temperance  advocates,  travellers,  artists,  and  divines.  Mr.  G. 
M. Murphy,  "The  Surrey  Chapel  Evangelist,"  an  uble  and  useful  man, 
0^ speaks  on  Monday  evenings.  His  practical  sense,  good  humour, 
ibge  experience,  and  tliorough  sympatliy  with  the  poor,  enable  him  to 
Inch  lessons  of  great  usefulness.     The  Rev.  William  Brock  lectured  on 

i-H^Ewy  Man  my  Brother."  The  Rev.  Edward  White,  on  "Tlie  Gun- 
powder Plot,'*  and  Geo.  Cruikshank,  Esq  ,  on  "  Art."  Lord  Shaftesbury 
iiss  presided  at  some  of  these  lectures,  and  expressed  his  entire  approval 
of  Mr.  Hall's  efforts  to  attract  working  men  from  the  public-house,  and 
to  indoctrinate  their  minds  with  sound  political  and  religious  principles. 
The  lecture  on  the  "American  War"  has  been  published,  and  is  likely 

^_  to  have  a  large  circulation. 

PiLBS  OF  NoT£S. — Most  visltors  to  the  great  metropolis  have  seen  the 
^1  MonQment,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  north  end  of  London  Bridge. 
j.|  It  is  200  feet  in  height,  and  one  of  the   most  imposing  objects  visible 
^  the  river.    This  monument  will  enable  us  to  gauge  our  national 
wpenditure  on  intoxicating  drinks.     Mr.  G.  R.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of 
£■1  IWle,  computed  that  these  drinks  cost  us  £75,000,000  annually.     Had 
^1  ve  this  enormous  sum  of  money  in  £5  notes,  we  could  make  twelve  piles 
>s  high  as  the  monument,  at  the  rate  of  £500  for  every  inch.     Few  persons 
vb  cross  London  Bridge,  and  view  4.he  summit  of  the  monument,  are 
*ware  of  this  remarkable  fact ;  if  they  were,  they  would  surely  take  care 
^r  money  was  spent  in  a  wiser  manner. 

Distress  in  Lancashire. — Mr.  William  Hoyle,  writing  in  the  Btij^ 

IWs,  has  reckoned  that  the  money  spent  in  connexion  with  the  liquor 

^c  during  the  last  twelve  months  in  Bury  alone  (where  there  are  63 

pttblic-houses  and    109  beer-shops)  would  pension  the  whole  10,000 

e  computed  to  be  out  of  employment  in  that  town,  for  the  next 

years,  at  the  rate  of  12s.  9d.  per  week  ;  and  by  that  time  surely  the 

of  the  cotton  famine  would  be  over. — Alliance  News, 


PLAIN  WORDS  ON  PLAIN  PACTS. 

By  the  Rer.  G.  W.  McCREE. 

Worldly  prosperity  does  not  depend  upon  chance.  Steady 
industry,  a  sober  life,  cheerfulness,  ibrethought,  perseverance, 
*  wise  and  prompt  vise  of  opportunity,  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
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religious  life»  form  the  basis  of  successful  effort.  I  know  many 
persons  who  are  painfully  poor  simply  in  consequence  of  not 
making  use  of  Insurance.  Thus,  a  woman  came  to  me,  and 
said ; — 

*'  Have  you  heard  of  the  fire,  sir  ?" 

"  No.** 

"  Oh,  sir,  the  works  were  burnt  down  last  night,  and  all  roy 
son's  tools  are  gone." 

"  Was  he  insured  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  he  often  spoke  of  doing  so,  and  it  would  not  have 
cost  him  more  than  eighteenpence  a  year,  but  he  put  off  thd 
time,  and  now  they  are  all  burnt." 

"  Were  the  other  men  insured  ?  *' 

"None  of  them,  sir,  and  one  man  has  lost  tools  worth  forty. 
pounds." 

"  Well,  then,  was  the  master  insured  ?" 

"  No  sir,  and  all  his  valuable  property  is  gone." 

There  was  wide-spread  ruin  I  Master  and  men  all  standing: 
amid  the  charred  and  blackened  debris  of  their  property, 
lamenting  their  folly.  Forethought  and  decision  would  have 
prevented  the  entire  loss  falling  upon  them,  and  in  a  few  weeki 
all  would  have  been  at  work  again,  but  their  want  of  good  sense 
and  feeling  has  involved  them  in  embarrassment.  At  any  hooc 
the  smoke  and  red  flames  of  a  fire  may  enshroud  the  shop,  the 
factory,  or  the  warehouse  in  which  master  and  men  make  aa 
honest  and  independent  livelihood,  and,  therefore,  to  "  put  off" 
the  insurance  of  their  tools  and  property  is  a  criminal  want  of 
thought. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  adoption  of  means  for  securing  ourselvefl 
from  loss  by  fire  is  that  whereby  we  may  "  assure  "  health  and 
life.  I  know  a  man — a  foreman  to  a  builder — who  went  from 
his  house  hale  and  cheerful,  and  came  back  to  it  maimed, 
bleeding,  and  destined  to  be  an  invalid  for  life.  Not  being  ia 
any  sick  club  he  is  now  dependent  upon  charity — a  painful  lot 
for  a  British  workman.  And  how  easily  might  such  a  lot  bd 
avoided.  Looking  at  the  tables  of  a  provident  society,  I  find 
that  by  a  payment  of  four-pence  per  week  a  person  aged  twenty- 
five  may  secure  twelve  shillings  per  week,  for  fiffcy^two  weeks* 
and  six  shillings  for  fifty-two  additional  weeks.  Some  societies 
offer  more  benefits  for  less  money,  but  few,  if  any,  of  such 
societies  are  safe.  I  ask,  then,  if  by  the  weekly  payment  of  "* 
four-penny  bit"  a  man  may  secure  a  respectable  sum  for  the 
day  of  sorrow — ^is  it  not  bis  duty  to  do  so  ?    Let  him  think  of 
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lib  wife  and  children,  and  of  his  own  reputation,  and  not  suffer 
tbe  fool's  to-morrow  to  delude  him.  This  is  a  good  work  which 
ought  to  be  done  to-day. 

How  many  families  are  plunged  into  absolute  poverty  and 
shame — aye,  shame — by  a  husband  and  father  refusing  to  assure 
his  life.  How  many  are  saved  from  penury  and  obligation  by 
a  wiser  and  nobler  course.  A  printed  document  issued  by  The 
Temperance  Provident  Institution,  contains  the  following : — 

"Mr, .  the  confectioner,  at  the  comer  of Street,  engaged 

tame  time  since  to  assure  in  the  Institution,  hut  wislied  to  delay,  for  some 
paipose  which  he  did  not  state,  for  four  or  five  months.  Last  week,  the 
time  heing  up,  I  called,  as  he  had  requested,  but  found  in  the  shop  only 
a  little  girl,  dressed  in  black,  who  told  me  that  heb  father  was  dead. 

"  I  called  to  see  the  widow,  and  found  lier  to  be  a  very  gentle,  timid 
lady,  ill-suited  to  contend  with  the  rough  world.  She  told  me  that  her 
basband  fuUy  intended  to  assure  his  life,  but  was  waiting  for  her  confine- 
ment, in  order  that  a  joint  assurance  might  be  efEected  on  their  two  lives. 
Alas  1  before  his  wife's  confinement  the  husband  is  in  his  grave, — his  wife 
%  widow, — ^his  three  children  (soon  to  be  four)  are  fatherless.  He  could  not 
oontinae  to  her  and  her  children  his  life  and  its  advantages — his  affection, 
diligent  labour,  and  superintending  intelligence — these  were  at  tlie  disposal 
of  a  higher  power;  but  his  family  have  the  additional  sorrow  of  knowing 
fliat  that  which  would  have  been  to  some  extent  a  mitigation  of  the 
oalamity — a  money  compensation — and  which  was  strictly  mthin  the 
power  and  in  the  intention  of  their  deceased  head  to  provide  for  them,  has, 
\if  his  unfortunate  delay,  been  lost. 

"There  is  a  moral  in  this  short  story  which  no  man  can  fail  to  read — 
til,  the  necessity  not  only  of  the  good  sense  to  discover  the  propriety  and 
dearableness  of  life  assurance,  but  likewise  of  the  strong  sense  which  dis- 
eovers  and  avoids  the  danger  of  delay.  That  death  might  occur  in  four, 
fourteen,  or  twenty-four  yea/rs,  this  gentleman  thought  probable,  and  was 
pnpared  to  guard  against  it  at  those  remote  periods ;  but  tliat  it  should 
overtake  him  in  four  numths,  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  \m  cal- 
culation, and  hence  this  affecting  catastrophe." 

Now,  how  may  a  working  man  or  small  tradesman  provide 
for  his  family  in  case  of  death  ?  I  will  explain.  Take  the  case 
of  a  workman  aged  thirty.  By  paying  thirteen  shillings  and 
fcarpence  quarterly,  or  one  pound,  five  shillings,  and  seven 
Pttice  half  yearly,  or  two  pounds,  eight  shillings,  and  ten  pence 
•anually,  he  may  secure  one  hundred  pounds  to  his  wife  and 
imily,  or  to  any  one  else,  at  his  death.  And  every  right-feel- 
Jog  man  vnll  gladly  do  this,  or  something  like  it. 

How  shall  we  get  the  money  ?  is  the  reply  of  many. 

I  have  before  me  two  large  written  statements — the  produc- 
*>««  of  a  working  man — and  they  contain  a  brief  history  of  two 
*en,  both  of  whom  are  known  to  me,  and  perhaps  their  past 
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and  present  may  furnish  a  clue  to  the  money  question.    Hen 
is  a  copy  of  the  first  card : — 


What  a  Coal-heayer  did  with  thirty  shiUingB  per  week  in 

1840. 
He  expended  on  Intoxicating  Liquors  half  his  weekly 

earnings. 


What  the  same  man  did  with  thirty  shillings  per  week  in 

1841. 

He  then  became  a  Teetotaller.    He  maintained  his  family 

with  his  weekly  earnings,  and  put  four  shillmgs  per  week  in 

the  Savings*  Bank. 


What  that  man  did  in 

1861,       . 

With  his  Teetotal  Savings. 

He  then  had  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Founds. 

He  commenced  Business  for  himself,  and  is  now  a 

Prosperous  Man. 


And  here  is  a  copy  of  the  second  card: — 


What  a  Working  Man,  aged  40,  did  in 

1851, 

With  Fouipehoe  "HaWpermj  per  day. 

He  was  then  a  Moderate  Drinker. 

He  purchased  two  pints  and  one  half  pint  of  beer — and 

drank  it. 


I 


What  the  same  Working  Man  did  in 

1852, 

With  Fourpence  Halfpenny  per  day. 

He  was  then  a  Teetotaller. 

Insured  his  life,  for  his  family's  sake,  for  120  Founds. 

Insured  his  goods,  against  loss  by  fire,  for  115  Pounds. 

Insured,  in  case  of  sickness,  twenty-six  shillings  per  week. 

Which  was  the  better  course? 


I 


I  need  not  offer  any  comment  on  these  facts,  but  leave  then 
to  produce  their  own  salutary  impression.  They  show  how 
much  may  be  done  with  a  little,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  make  » 
safe  and  wise  provision  for  the  future. 


TEE  BAKSOMED  CHILD.— A  STOBT  FOB  CHILDBEN. 

The  Bechuanas  of  South  Africa  are  divided  into  many  different  trib6> 
such  as  the  Bahurutsi,  the  Batlapis,  the  Barolongs,  and  others.    Tbf] 
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■eallnfageSy  being  clothed  in  skins,  Hying  in  dirt  and  poverty,  and 
ilnxMt  always  at  war  with  ODe  another. 

Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  there  lived  among  the  Bahurusti 
tribe, a  poor  man  and  his  wife,  of  whom  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story, 
rhe  wealth  of  the  savages  is  in  their  cattle ;  but  this  poor  man  had  no 
attle,  80  that  he  was  Y&ry  poor  indeed.  How  he  and  his  wife  lived  I  do 
not  know.  Perhaps  it  was  by  killing  game,  and  coming  in  for  a  share  of 
bttsts  that  were  taken  in  hunting.  Poor  as  he  was,  however,  he  had  two 
poU  treasures  I  These  were  two  little  boys,  one  about  eight,  and  the 
otWten  years  old.  But  he  was  not  to  have  these  long.  One  day,  as 
the  little  boys  were  playing  in  a  glen  a  little  way  from  their  home,  a  party 
of  Matabele  warriors  came  by  surprise,  and  seized  the  poor  boys,  and 
oried  them  far  away. 

These  Matabele  were  a  very  fierce  and  powerful  tribe.  Moselekatse 
^  the  name  of  their  king,  but  he  had  many  titles,  such  as  the  Elephant, 
tlie Lion's  Paw,  the  King  of  Kings,  and  the  King  of  Heaven.  He  was  a 
pGat  warrior,  and  his  chiefs  used  to  rush  out  upon  the  peaceful  tribes 
^nd,  and  bum,  and  kill,  and  lay  waste  all  that  came  in  their  way,  and 
"^^  home  rich  in  cattle  and  slaves, 

The  poor  &ther  and  mother  heard  of  what  had  befallen  their  boys ;  but 
^i  could  they  do  against  such  a  man  as  the  tyrant  Moselekatse  or  his 
'^ors?  They  knew  not  with  whom  their  poor  boys  were  to  be  found, 
'^  whether  they  were  even  living;  though  they  thought  they  were  not 
^,  as  the  Matabele  had  not  killed  them  at  the  time.  Day  after  day 
^^y  mourned  for  their  sons,  and  thought  how  they  might  be  sufiering 
'^der  their  cruel  masters.  Very  dull  and  desolate  their  home  seemed  to 
^  now  that  they  no  longer  heard  the  voices  of  their  boys,  and  they  felt 
'  if  they  had  nothing  worth  living  for  when  their  boys  were  lost.  Thus 
^Q  long  year  passed  away. 

l^r.  Moflat,  the  missionary,  did  not  live  far  from  the  Bahurutsi.  He 
'd  protected  the  lives  of  two  of  Moselekatse*s  warriors,  and  he  had  a 
^rm  invitation  to  pay  Moselekatse  a  visit.  Mokatla,  the  chief  of  the 
^urutsi,  was  very  much  afraid  of  Moselekatse,  and  he  thought  he 
^Id  go  with  Mr.  Mofiat,  and  try  to  make  friends  with  him. 
Mr.  Mofiat  looked  at  Mokatla*s  people.  They  seemed  well-fed  and 
ell-dressed,  and  in  good  spirits,  all  but  one  poor  man.  He  looked  so 
Oor  and  so  unhappy,  that  Mr.  Mofiat  pitied  him,  and  tried  to  find  out 
te  reason.  It  was  the  father  of  the  boys.  He  had  taken  all  he  had,  and 
allowed  in  Mokatla's  train  to  see  if  he  could  redeem  his  boys.  He  had 
0  money  nor  cattle.  He  had  only  some  beads  and  rings  such  as  savages 
ke  to  wear.  He  walked  two  hundred  miles,  and  reached  Moselekatse's 
ourt. 

When  Mr.  Mofiat  arrived,  he  found  that  Moselekatse  had  made  great 
)ieparations  to  welcome  him.  Several  days  were  spent  in  feasting,  and 
Wincing,  and  merry-making  with  his  warriors  and  people,  in  honour  of 

^.  Mofi&t*s  visit.  The  father  knew  that  this  was  not  the  time  for  him 
to  speak,  and  he  waited  till  the  days  of  merry-making  were  over.  He 
took  no  part  in  the  fun.    His  heart  was  heavy  and  sad.    How  he  longed 
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to  see  bis  dear  boys  I  cannot  tell.     I  daresay  he  slept  very  little  at  nigt 
and  that  he  thought  these  days  the  longest  he  had  ever  spent. 

When  the  days  of  feasting  were  over  he  sent  in  his  humble  petition 

the  king,  to  be  allowed  to  buy  back  his  two  sons.     He  waited  some  tin 

and  then  the  chief  who  had  the  boy  is  came  ont,  and  seated  himself  n< 

Mr.  Moffat's  waggon,    lie  was  Moselekatse's  brother.     Mr.  Moffat  dr 

near,  and  looked  on.    The  poor  father  spread  his  ragged  mantle  on  I 

ground,  and  laid  on  it  a  few  strings  of  heads  and  native  ornaments.    1 

proud  chief  would  scarcely  look  upon  these.     The  father  sighed,  and  di 

from  his  dirty  skins  a  small  bag  of  borrowed  beads.     The  chief  looked 

them  wi|h  scorn.     The  father  took  off  two  copper  rings  from  his  ari 

and  two  others  from  his  ears,  and  looked  anxiously  at  the  chief;  but 

only  frowned,  and  angrily  shook  his  head.     The  poor  misin  took  from 

neck  the  tmly  ornament  he  had  left,  and  added  that  and  an  old  knife 

what  he  had  offered  for  his  two  sons.     The  haughty  chief  would  not 

much  as  speak  to  the  father.     He  went  on  talking  carelessly  to  it 

around  him,  and  at  last  he  got  up  to  go  away.     Mr.  Moffat  came  n 

and  begged  him  to  have  pity  on  the  unhappy  father.    The  chief  answ( 

with  a  sneer,  that  one  of  the  boys  had  died  of  cold  the  winter  before, 

that,  what  the  father  offered  was  not  worth  looking  at.     "I  want  o: 

he  said.**    **  I   have  not  even  a  goat,"  replied  the  father.     The  c 

walked  off,  and  the  poor  father  sat  with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand, 

his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  sighed  heavily.     He  had  not  knowr 

now  that  one  of  his  boys  was  dead.     Perhaps  the  poor  little  fellow 

died  from  cruelty  or  neglect.     His  other  dear  son  he  was  not  allowec 

much  as  id  see.     At  length,  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  look  up  his  ma 

to  go.     His  last  hope  was  gone. 

He  did  not  know  that  there  was  one  eye  which  had  been  looking 
him  with  pity  all  the  time,  and  that  one  friend  was  near  to  help  I 
That  friend  was  the  missionary.  As  he  was  getting  up  to  go  Mr.  M 
spoke  to  him,  and  said,  "  I  will  try  to  get  back  your  son.'*  Ah  I 
he  started  at  the  voice  of  kindness  !  Me  threw  his  mantle  and  bead 
the  feet  of  the  missionary,  and  said,  "Take  these,  my  father,  and 
rae.'*  Mr.  Moffat  told  him  to  keep  them  for  himself.  He  kissed 
hand  of  his  kind  friend,  and  departed,  saying,"  I  shall  have  slumber, 
"  peace  of  mind." 

Next  day,  Mr.  Moffat  took  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
poor  man.  Moselekalse  listened  to  Ins  request,  and  his  brother  ag 
to  sell  the  boy  to  Mr.  Moffat.  Mr.  Moffat  took  the  little  boy  in 
waggon,  and  was  returning  to  the  town.  I  wonder  what  the  little 
talked  about :  whether  it  was  about  seeing  his  mother.  They  cam 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  Mr.  Moffat  saw  some  one  rushing  down  the  s 
-at  such  a  rate  as  to  be  in  danger  of  falling  headlong.  Some  said,  "  1 
the  alarm  of  war  "  The  waggon-driver  said,  '*  It  is  a  woman,  either 
ning  from  a  lion,  or  to  save  a  child."  Whom  do  you  think  it  could 
It  was  the  mother  of  the  little  boy.  How  she  too  had  come  all  that 
arid  dangerous  journey  1  do  not  know,  but  what  will  not  a  mother's 
do?    She  could  not  wait  till  the  father  came  back.     Her  heart  was 
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i%  aod  the  time  seemed  too  long.  She  heard  from  some  one  the 
that  her  son  was  in  Mr.  Mofiat*s  waggon.  She  went  to  the  top  of 
Oil  and  watched  till  she  saw  the  waggon  coming,  and  then  she 
Idown  the  steep.  Mr.  Moffat  was  afraid  she  would  come  against 
iggon,  and  he  sprang  to  the  ground  to  stop  her  in  time.  2She  could 
teak^  but  she  seized  his  hands,  and  bathed  them  with  her  tears,  and 
iloadforjoy.  Her  boy  drew  near,  and  she  rushed  forward,  and 
d  hiffl  in  her  arms. 


uge  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled,  on  Wednesday 
ig,  December  17th,  at  Shirley's  Hotel,  37,  Queen  Square,  under  the 
eocy  of  John  Capell,  Esq.,  and  afterwards  of  George  Cruikshank, 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  social  intercourse,  and  confer  together  on 
erations  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union.  Among  the  company  pre- 
»e  observed  Messrs.  Haynes,  Shirley,  M.  W.  Dunn,  Fusedale, 
Horner,  J.  Caudwell,  Wills,  Oakes,  R.  H.  Starr,  Wood,  Udall, 
aby,  C.  Starling,  R.  Nichol,  Eaton,  Harvey,  W.  Robson,  Newell ; 
Ir.  Jackson,  of  the  United  Slates.  There  were  also  present  the  Rev. 
f8.  Rowe,  D.  Burns,  and,  G.  W.  McCree.  After  tea  the  chairman 
'red  an  interesting  address,  and  then  called  upon  tlie  Rev.  G.  W. 
"ce,  who  gave  a  second  account  of  the  present  position  of  the  Union, 
wliich  it  appeared  that  five  agents  are  constantly  employed  in  Lod- 
nd  the  provinces,  and  that  every  department  is  in  a  healthy  and 
«rous  state.  Two  topics  for  conversation  were  then  introduced,  by 
Wills  and  Mr.  Oakes  respectively,  namely,  **  What  defects  are 
vablein  the  existing  Bands  of  Hope?  "  and  **  How  may  the  Band 
ope  Union  further  assist  Bands  of  Hope  ?  '*  Most  valuable  sugges- 
were  made  by  the  various  speakers,  and  the  conference  closed  at  ten 
ik,  amid  the  hearty  congratulations  of  all  present.  We  are  requested 
>te  that  the  names  of  the  Agents  aie  Messrs.  Affleck,  Bell,  Blaby, 
'Qiitb,  and  0.  Starling,  and  that  none  others  are  the  recognised 
sentatives  of  the  Union. 

TH£  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  AUXILIABT. 
'ring  the  noonth  our  Agent,  Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck,  has  been  fully  en- 
L  He  has  delivered  two  lectures  at  Hartlepool,  two  at  Kirkoswald, 
ooe  each  at  Great  Salkeld,  Ainstable,  Lazonby,  Seaton  Carew, 
gslring,  Tanfield,  and  Fearbyland,  held  four  Band  of  Hope  meetings 
ihop  Auckland,  three  at  Hurworth,  and  one  each  at  Masham  and 
Hartlepool.  He  has  also  preached  six  sermons  during  the  month 
i  of  benevolent  objects.  The  public  meetings  have,  without  excep- 
1)eeD  crowded,  and  in  one  week,  in  Cumberland,  Mr.  Affleck  took 
ivdiof  100  signatures.  The  secretary  of  the  Temperance  Society  at 
nby,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Joseph  Carr,  says,  **  We  rejoice  to  congratu-. 
foa  OD  Mr.  Affleck's  successful  advocacy  of  teetotalism,  and  urgently 
M yoa  to  let  us  have  his  services  again.     Much  good  l\as  Tc^vAVed 
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from  his  labours  in  this  district,  but  especially  at  Lazonby,  when  we 
enrolled  fifty  additional  members  after  his  able  lecture.  But  what  is  sliR 
better,  sonne  very  good  impressions  have  been  made  on  many  minds  con- 
cerning the  salvation  of  their  souls.  We  believe  another  visit  from 
Mr.  Affleck  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  this  place."  The  Rev.  J.  G. 
Rowe,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  West  Hartlepool,  writes  a  similar  encourag- 
ing and  congratulatory  letter. 

LABOUBS  OF  MB.  W.  BELL. 

Sunday^  Nov,  30th.  I  met  the  united  Sunday  school  children  in  the 
Temperance  Hall,  Cirencester,  at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  gave  them  an  address,  urging  them  to  seek  the  Saviour  while  they 
they  were  young.  It  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  so  many  dear  children 
and  their  teachers  listening  to  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  peace. 
In  the  evening,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  I  preached  in  the  same  places 
which  was  crowded.  The  Master  was  with  us ;  we  had  a  precious  times 
while  I  tried  to  point  them  to  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world. 

Monday  Dec,  Isf.  I  spent  the  day  in  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and 
in  the  evening  went  to  Ashton  Rayars,  and  lectured  in  the  Independent. 
Chapel,  to  a  large  and  attentive  audience;  H.  Alexander,  Esq.  in  the 
chair.    The  Rev.  T.  Edwards  gave  us  a  short  speech.     At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  34  signed  the  pledge. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  2nd.  Visiting  at  Cirencester,  and  in  the  evening  I 
went  to  Fairford,  lectured  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  was  very  much  crowd- 
ed. Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Cole  gave  us  a  very  good 
speech.  At  the  close,  17  signed  the  pledge.  I  urged  them  to  form  a 
Band  of  Hope  here,  as  they  have  not  got  one. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  3rd.  I  met  the  Band  of  Hope  in  the  Temperace  Hall, 
Cirencester,  and  lectured  to  them  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  gave 
a  lecture  to  adults  in  the  same  place  at  half-past  seven ;  H.  Alexander, 
Esq.  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Cowley  and  Mr.  Bird  took  part  in  the  meeting. 
At  the  close  of  the  two  meetings  they  took  30  names  to  the  pledge. 

Dec.  \th  and  5th.  Not  well.  Saturday,  Dec.  6th.  Spent  the  day  in  • 
visiting.  Sunday,  Dec.  7th.  I  again  met  the  Sunday  school  children  in 
the  Temperance  Hall,  and  preached  in  the  evening,  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock,  to  a  large  and  attentive  congregation ;  there  were  many  poor 
people  who  never  enter  a  place  of  worship.  I  hope  the  word  of  truth  will 
brmg  forth  in  them  the  fruits  of  good  living.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  tears 
roll  down  the  cheeks  of  many  stout  men,  while  we  talked  to  them  of  the 
love  of  God  ;n  sending  his  Son  to  die  for  a  guilty  world. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  Dec.  Qth  4*  ^th.  Visiting.  Wednesday,  visiting 
again,  and  in  the  evening  went  to  Siddington  ;  we  had  not  a  large  meeting 
here,  on  account  of  there  being  a  lecture  in  the  church  at  the  same  hoar. 
But  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  10  signed  the  pledge. 

Thursday,  Dec.  lith.  Visiting  daring  the  day,  and  met  the  Band  of 
Hope  in  the  Temperance  Hall  in  the  evening ;  we  had  a  very  large  gathe^ 
ing,  and  took  70  fresh  names  to  the  pledge.  At  half-past  seven^  gave  a 
lecture  to  parents  m  the  same  place ;  eight  signed  the  pledge  at  the  close. 
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tDeC'  X2th,  Visiting  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening^  gave 
IB  Ike  Temperance  Hall ;  at  the  close  10  signed  th  e  pledge. 
Qf,  Dec.  13th,  Visiting.  Sumlai/t  Dec.  XAth,  Preached  again 
I  toji  crowded  audience.  During  the  fortnight  in  Cirencester  I 
asted  three  parts  of  the  town,  and  taken  14  names  to  the  pledge 
ting,  held  two  Sunday  school  gatherings,  preached  three  times, 
and  of  Hope  twice,  given  six  lectures,  and  taken  184  names  to 

5. 

Yf  Dec.  iSth.  Went  to  Glocester,  met  the  Band  of  Hope  in  the 
Men's  Institute,  at  six  o'clock,  and  gave  a  lecture  to  the  adults 
we  bad  a  good  meeting;  J.  Sessions,  Esq.  in  the  chair.  At  the 
ligned  the  pledge. 

y,  Dec.lGM.  Gave  a  lecture  in  St.  James  school-room,  to  a 
ence ;  Rev.  T.  Emireras  in  the  chair ;  six  signed  the  pledge  at 
of  the  meeting. 

uk^f  Dec.  17 th.  I  again  met{the  Band  of  Hope ;  there  was  a 
ibcr  present ;  at  the  close  we  took  72  fresh  names  to  the  pledge, 
dure  in  the  same  place  at  eight  o'clock,  to  a  very  large  audience. 
Emireras  in  the  chair.  At  the  close,  six  signed  the  pledge, 
pledges  in  Gloucester. 

.  Blast  has  attended  meetings  as  follows : — Bloomsbury 
tuice;  Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane;  Barnsbury  Independent 
Denmark  Street;  Deverell  Street;  Mission  Hall,  Moor  Street, 
Ittle  Denmark  Street;  Salem  Chapel,  Bow  Road;  Star  of  Tern- 
King  Street,  Long  Acre;  Tottenham  Baptist  Chapel;    Weir's 

Caledonian  Road;  Croydon;  Whitfield  Chapel;  One  Tun, 
)ter.     He  has  also  taken   part   in  five  Adult  Meetings,  and 

seven  Sermons. 

;  the  past  month  Mr.  F.  SifiTa  has  lectured,  and  addressed 
as  under: — Orange  Street  Chapel,  Leicester  Square;  Seven- 
tworth;  Malvern;  Newent;  Shadwell;  Weir's  Passage;  Long 
irl  Street ;  London  Road ;  Coventry ;  Gloster ;  Bristol ;  Bath ; 
;  Wandsworth;  Neckinger  Road;  and  Bedford. 

Starling  has  attended  meetings  as  follows : — Shadwell,  three 
tepney  Meeting;  Bermondsey;  King's  Court,  Suffolk  Street; 
et  Chapel,  five  times ;  East  Lane,  Walworth ;  Asylum  Road ; 
issage;  Windsor  Street ;  Britannia  Fields ;  Limehouse;  Seven 

Street. — The  first  annual  tea  and  public  meeting  took  place  on 
ay  evening,  December  10th,  in  the  Sunday  School,  Amicable 
i  street,  which  was  handsomely  decorated  with  mottoes,  ever- 
c.  AAer  tea  (of  which  a  goodly  number  partook)  had  been 
}ly  disposed  of,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Essery,of  Marlborough  Chapel, 
ihuTf  at  seven  o'clock,  and  the  children  commenced  singing, 
k  Child  of  Hope  is  born;''  and  from  that  time  till  nearly  half- 
,  the  children  and  friends  present  were  entertained  with  a  pleasant 
itemipted   succession  of  short  addresses,  lively  singing,  and 
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exceedingly  amusing  recitations.  The  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree,  Mr.  (^ 
Murphy,  and  other  gentlemen,  contributed  materially  to  the  even^ 
instruclion,  by  their  pleasant  and  easy  way  of  interesting  their  audi' 
while  several  of  the  recitations,  choruses,  &c.,  from  their  novel  chara^ 
highly  delighted  all  present ;  especially  one,  a  public  meeting,  amo) 
five  or  six  of  the  boys,  with  one  acting  as  chairman ;  it  lasted  aboi 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  as  the  little  chairman  said  at  the  close,  ''they 
had  argument,  opposition,  facts,  and  a  signature;*'  and  the  energy 
played  in  the  short  pithy  speeches,  produced  bursts  of  laughter  froni 
parts  of  the  well-filled  school-room.  During  this,  the  first  year  of  K 
Street  Band  of  Hope,  upwards  of  300  pledges  have  been  taken. 

Bisuop  Auckland. — On  Monday  evening,  December  1st,  a  gr 
demonstration  was  held  in  the  new  large  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of 
Bishop  Auckland  Band  of  Hope,  and  the  Northern  Auxiliary  to  the  Bi 
of  Hope  Union.  The  meeting  may  truly  be  deemed  a  marked  succ 
The  immense  building  was  crowded  in  every  part,  and  many  were  oblij 
to  stand  on  the  stairs  leading  into  the  ediBce.  The  meeting  was  bono 
with  the  presence  of  Handel  Cossham,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  G.  A.  Robios 
Esq.,  of  Reeth,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Mart,  of  Derby,  who  severally  dehve 
eloquent  and  impressive  addresses,  which  were  rapturously  cheered  by 
admiring  audience.  A  selection  of  appropriate  melodies  and  hyc 
were  sung  at  intervals  by  children  belonging  to  the  Bishop  Auckli 
Band  of  Hope.  This  meeting  may  really  be  termed  an  epoch  in 
history  of  the  temperance  cause  in  the  north  of  England. 


LANCASHIRE  DISTRESS. 

Many  of  our  children,  especially  our  little  choristers,  have  d( 
nobly.  We  hope  our  friends  will  continue  to  help  us  to  allevi 
the  hunger  and  sorrow  of  the  dear  children  in  Lancashire. 

SUMS   RECEIVED, 

Master  McCree £0  2  6     Mr.  John  Dodshan     ....  £0    5 

Master  E.  McCree 0  2  6 

A.B 0  16 

Mr.  F.  Baring 0  2  6 

Aberdeen  Band  of  Hope,  0  2  0 

Mrs.  Harvey's  Children.  0  6  0 

Fountain  Band  of  Hope.  0  2  6 

Maggy,  Mary,  &  Qeorgy.  0  0  7 


Miss  Mary  Frances  Sink- 
inson    0    2    6 


Tenbury  Band  of  Hope  .07 
Allealey  Village,  per  Miss 

Shaw    0  12 

Children    of  the    Choir, 

who  sung  at  Mr.  Spur- 

geon's,  Nov.  25th 5    0 

Ledbury  Band  of  Hope  .  0  0 
M.  A.  Baines,  Brighton. .  0  5 
Whitfield  Chapel  Band  of 

Hope 0    5 


LITEBATUBE. 

Several  New  Works,  &c.,  will  be  noticed  next  month. 


J.  Bale^  Printer,  78,  Great  Titchlield-street,  Maryiebone. 


BAND  OF  HOPE  EECORD. 


BB  nfTEODUCnON  OF  TEETOTALISM  INTO  LONDON. 

By  SAMUEL  COULING. 

Some  little  doubt  appears  to  exist  as  to  who  had  the  honour 
if Iiolding  the  first  teetotal  meeting  in  the  great  metropolis. 
Ifr.  Dearden  says,  "  in  June,  1834,  the  doctrine  of  total  absti- 
iience  was  advocated  for  the  first  time  in  London,  by  Mr.  Live- 
'•y,  of  Preston,  who  delivered  his  popular  lecture  on  malt 
fSjBor,  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  Rev.  J.  Campbell,  Provi- 
!  face  row,  Finsbury  square,  and  much  good  resulted  from  it.** 
I Ifr.  Hart  also  says,  ^^  It  appears  from  memorandums  in  my 
jion,  that  Mr.  Livesey,  of  Preston,  was  the  first  person 
\ydto  publicly  brought  the  principles  of  teetotalism  before  the 
[Jaople  of  London,  in  the  month  of  June,  1834."  IVIr.  Freeman, 
fa  Ms  History  of  the  Pledge  Controversy,  a&jB,  "  It  is  undoubt- 
^  believed  that  John  Giles,  of  Cambridge  road,  Mile  End, 
ma  the  first  in  the  great  total  abstinence  movement  in  London. 
I  find  by  a  document  dated  February  7th,  1833,  that  John 
Giles  had  adopted  and  advocated  total  abstinence  previous  to 
&it  date.  He  also,  at  his  own  expense,  got  up  the  first  public 
iieeting,  and  at  that  meeting  read  a  pledge  which  he  had  pre- 
Iired,  as  follows : — 

"  *We  agree  to  abstain  from  ardent  spirits,  ale,  wine,  or  porter,  and  all 
^tber  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  medical  purposes  or  in  a  religious 
wdinance.' " 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Mr.  James  Silk  Buckingham, 
^hims  to  have  held  the  first  meeting  in  London,  he  himself 
Siting  as  follows : — 

"The  first  public  meeting  held  in  London,  for  the  advocacy  of 
*8etotal  societies  was  in  1834,  at  the  Mariners*  Church,  WeU- 
4*6  square.  It  was  my  privilege  to  preside  at  this  meeting." 
'b.  Backingh^m,  refers  to  this  meeting  as  taking  place  in  1834, 
^  bis  memory  was  certainly  treacherous  as  to  the  year.  A 
ooldier's  and  Seamen's  Temperance  Union  had  been  formed 
^tbe  Mariners'  Church,  Wellclose  square,  of  which  Mr.  Theo- 

lus  Smith  and  Mr.  Fry  of  Houudsditch,  were  secretaries ; 
the  meeting  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  was  one  of 
yMch  the  advertisement  has  been  preserved.  As  a  relic,  and 
"»8ome  sense  a  model,  we  give  it  entire: — "Water!  versus 
fwson!!    Which  is  to  be  the  drink  of  this  country?  Yf^V^x'i 
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giving  health,  strength,  and  vigour ;  or  Poison  ?  in  the  sliape 
of  brandy,  rum,  gin,  whisky,  ale,  &c.,  with  poverty,  disgrace, 
ruin,  and  death  in  their  train  ?  On  Thursday  evening,  August 
13th,  1835,  a  meeting  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Temperance 
Union  will  be  held  in  the  Mariners'  Church,  Wellclose  square, 
when  the  above  question  will  be  fairly  considered,  and  the  im- 
portant subject  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks 
will  be  advocated.  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  M.P.,  has  engaged 
to  preside." 

We   shall   not  further    inquire    whether   Mr.   Livesey,  or 
Mr.  Giles,  had  the  honour  of  holding  the  first  meeting  ia 
London ;  but  in  reference  to'  the  meeting  in  AYellclose  square, 
Mr.  Buckingham  remarks : — *'  During   the   discourse,   I   hai 
observed  a  group  of  respectably  attired  and  sober  working  men, 
in  their  ordinary  artizan's  apparel,  who  had  planted  themselves 
near  the  platform,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  taking  some  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting ;  and,  as  I  was  about  to  leave 
the  chair,  the  spokesman  of  the  party  asked  permission  to  maka 
a  few  remarks,  which  was,  of  course,  readily  conceded.    He 
began,  therefore,  by  saying,  that  he  and  his  fellow-workmen, 
having  seen  by  the  announcement  of  the  meeting  that  I  in- 
tended to  advocate  the  disuse  even  of  beer,  thought  that  this 
was  such  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  working 
classes,  such  an  ungenerous  attempt  to  deprive   them  of  the 
beverage  so  necessary  to  their  comfort  and  support,  that  they 
determined  to  come  to  the  meeting  and  oppose  it,  because  they 
regarded  me  as  an  enemy  to  the  working  men  of  the  kingdom. 
He  stated,  however,  that  having  now  listened  to  all  I  had  said,  he 
was  convinced  that  I  was,  in  reality,  well  disposed  towards  theii 
body,  and  had  none  but  friendly  feeling  towards  the  labouring 
classes.     He  agreed  with  me  in  all  I  had  said  about  the  delete- 
rious nature  of  ardent  spirits,  and  believed  it  was  a  delusion  tc 
think  they  imparted  strength,  or  were  in  any  degree  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  health.     But  as  to  beer,  he  regarded  % 
not  only  as  the  wholesome  national  beverage,  but  one  of  th€ 
necessaries  of  life ;  and  he,  therefore,  in  order  that  there  migW 
be  no  mistake  on  the  subject,  declared  his  entire  conviction^ 
and  his  fellow -workmen  agreed  with  him  in  this  respect— tha« 
no  working  man  could  get  through  such  heavy  labours  as  thej 
had  daily  to  perform  without  it.     He,  therefore,  wished  to  as* 
one  question  only,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  meeting,  and  liope^ 
I  would  answer  it  frankly  in  the  same  open  manner.    Th^ 
question  was  this :  '  Do  you  assert  that  beer  is  unnecessarj 
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even  for  bard-working  men  like  us ;  and  do  you  seriously  advo- 
cate and  recommend  that  nil  working  men  should  give  it  up, 
tod  believe  that  they  would  be  able  to  get  through  their  work 
better  without  it  ?* 

"To  this  question,  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  cited 
some  remarkable  proofs  of  its  truth,  in  the  testimonies  borne 
b^  working  men  themselves,  such  as  coal  heavers,  furnace  men, 
steel  melters,  stokers  of  steam  engines,  anchor  smiths,  and  some 
of  the  severest  kinds  of  labour  known,  to  the  benefits  they  had 
derived  from  abandoning  the  use  of  beer,  and  substituting  for  it 
tmp,  oatmeal  porridge,  milk,  coffee,  tea,  and  even  simple  water. 
I  added  many  cases  to  show  that,  under  every  variety  of  tem- 
ferature — in  heat,  cold,  dryness,  or  moisture — the  effect  was  the 
anne;  of  the  facts  of  all  which  they  were  previously  ignorant. 

"I  then  asked  permission  to  put  to  this  group  of  workmen 
ftroagh  their  speaker,  a  single  question  of  my  own,  and 
pressed  a  hope  that  this  would  bo  answered  as  frankly  as  I 
hd  done  myself.  The  question  was  simply  this,  *  You  assert 
jour  belief  that  it  is  impossible  for  artizans  like  yourself  to  go 
Arongh  their  daily  labour  without  the  use  of  beer.  Now,  did 
jfOtt  ever  try  ?' 

"  There  was  a  short  pause,  after  which  they  replied,  *  We 
never  did.' 

"  I  then  added,  that  they  were,  therefore,  not  in  a  condition 
to  say  it  was  impossible,  and  if  they  were  really  in  earnest  in 
the  matter,  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  make  the  experiment, 
once,  if  they  tried  and  failed,  they  might  then  cite  their  per- 
8(toal  experience  as  proof ;  but  till  then  it  was  mere  opinion, 
which  might  be  true  or  might  be  false. 

"I proposed,  therefore,  that  if  they  would  make  the  experi- 
laent  for  a  month — with  full  liberty  to  abandon  it  at  any  period 
of  the  course  if  they  found  it  disagreeable  or  disadvantageous, 
but  honestly  proceeding  with  it  as  long  as  it  agreed  with  them 
**we  would  all  meet  here  again  in  the  same  building,  that  day 
Btonth,  to  hear  their  report,  when  I  would  attend  in  my  place 
IS  chairman,  and  willingly  abide  the  result.  The  proposition 
Was  accepted,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  in  peace. 

**  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  second  meeting,  the  Church  was 
crowded  for  two  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  taking  the 
cto ;  and  on  my  arrival,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  whole  of  Well- 
dose  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Church  stands,  was  filled 
With  so  dense  a  mass,  that  it  was  more  than  half-an-hour  before 
I  could  reach  the  door,  and  then  only  by  a  party  of  persons 
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going  before  me  to  clear  the  way.  During  the  month  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  first  meeting,  the  excitement  among  the  pub- 
licans and  their  customers  in  the  neighbourhood  had  gone  on 
increasing  day  by  day,  and  heavy  bets,  it  was  said,  had  beea 
laid — first,  as  to  whether  the  workmen  would  appear  or  not,  and 
and  next,  what  would  be  the  nature  of  their  answer  if  they  dit 
This  will  account  for  the  immense  crowds  drawn  together  on 
this  occasion. 

"  On  reaching  the  interior  of  the  Church,  and  taking  my 
place  on  the  platform,  I  was  glad  to  find  the  group  of  workmen 
already  in  their  place,  waiting  patiently  for  the  opening  of  th^ 
meeting ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rush  and  murmur  occasioned  by 
every  one  desiring  to  be  near  enough  to  see  and  hear  them  was 
subsided,  I  called  on  the  workmen  to  ascend  the  platform,  and 
give  to  the  meeting,  through  their  spokesman,  the  result  of  thQ 
experiment  which  they  had  undertaken  to  make,  of  abstaining 
entirely  for  a  month  from  the  use  of  beer  and  every  other  kind 
of  stimulating  drink. 

"  A  profound  silence  ensued,  during  which  all  eyes  and  ears 
were  open,  and  directed  towards  the  men.  They  ranged  them- 
selves along  the  front  of  the  platform,  and  the  foreman,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  audience,  stated  in  substance  as  follows  :— 

" '  We  have  faithfully  kept  the  , promise  we  made  since  thft 
last  meeting  held  here  a  month  ago,  and  from  that  time  to  this, 
not  one  of  us  has  tasted  any  intoxicating  drink.  For  the  first 
few  days  of  the  experiment,  we  found  the  use  of  water  as  our 
ordinary  beverage,  instead  of  beer,  to  be  extremely  flat  anl 
insipid,  and  were  glad  of  the  relief  of  coffee  at  breakfast  and  tea 
in  the  afternoon.  But  we  confess  that  on  the  first  Saturday 
night  we  felt  ourselves  less  wearied  and  exhausted  by  our  ordi- 
nary week's  labour,  than  on  any  previous  Saturday  that  w© 
could  remember ;  and  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  instead  of  being 
drowsy  and  lying  in  bed  an  hour  or  two  longer  than  on  work- 
ing days,  which  is  a  common  custom,  extending  with  some 
workmen  even  towards  noon,  we  were  as  fresh  as  on  any  pre- 
vious day  of  the  week,-  arose  as  early,  and  had  the  forenoon  fot 
church  or  meeting,  and  the  afternoon  for  a  country  walk,  and 
a  cheerful  evening  with  our  families  and  friends  at  home* 
During  the  second  week,  the  flatness  and  insipidity  of  the  water 
as  drink  was  considerably  abated ;  and  we  found  ourselves  so 
much  less  tliirsty  than  usual,  that  we  took  very  little  liq^i* 
except  at  our  meals.  We  found  the  next  Saturday  and  Sunday 
an  improvement  even  on  the  former  ones ;  and  remarked  that 
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flor  appetites  were  stronger,  our  digestion  better,  our  tempers 
1ms  liable  to  invitation,  ami  our  vigour  and  clieerfuluess  greatly 
Mcpeased.  We  were  therefore  so  satisfied  with  the  experiment, 
that  we  rejoiced  at  having  made  it,  and  continued  it  to  the 
fnd,  improving  sensibly  as  we  proceeded ;  and  ns  we  had  not 
been  a  single  day,  or  even  an  hour,  absent  from  work  during 
fte  usual  periods,  there  were  no  deductions  from  onr  wages  for 
lost  time ;  so  that,  besides  being  stronger,  healthier,  and  happier 
ttan  before  we  commenced  this  substitution  of  water-drinking 
lir  beer,'  we  had  each  of  us,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  from 
ftirty  to  forty  shillings  more  in  our  pockets  than  we  were  for- 
■•riy  accustomed  to  have  for  the  same  period.  We  rejoice, 
fterefore,  that  we  attended  the  first  Teetotal  Meeting  held  in 
london,  though  we  came  to  oppose  it ;  and  we  mean  to  per- 
Iferere  as  we  have  begun,  and  recommend  all  working-men  to 
lUow  our  example.' 

''The  effect  of  such  a  statement  as  this  on  such  an  excited 
crowd  may  be  easily  imagined.  Some  cheered,  others  hissed, 
•nd  some  showed  their  rage  and  disappointment  by  more  violent 
nodes  of  expression.  But  as  we  received  it  all  with  patience 
•nd  good  humour,  the  disapprovers  began  to  retire ;  the  approvers 
tkiefly  remained,  and  after  an  address  of  about  an  hour,  on  the 
Ittieral  question,  the  meeting  dispersed  in  perfect  order  and 
tnmquillity. 

"I  may  add,  that  the  chief  of  this  group  of  working  men, 
i^lio  acted  as  their  spokesman,  was  Mr.  T.  A.  Smith,  who  sub- 
fftquently  employed  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  phy- 
j  iWogy,  and  chemistry,  and  who  has  now,  for  many  years  past 
(&r  the  meeting  took  place  twenty  years  ago),  been  one  of  the 
;  ^t  able  and  successful  lecturers,  in  the  metropolis  and  the 
j  PoYinces,  on  the  evils  of  intemperance,  illustrated  with  anato- 
i  *fcil  and  physiological  diagrams,  to  show  its  deleterious  effects 
^  the  human  frame,  and  by  chemical  experiments  to  prove  the 
1  ^^istence  of  alcohol   in  all  fermented  drinks,  and  exhibit  its 

I    *  * 

^nrious  properties  in  the  effects  produced  by  it  on  the  human 


"In  June,  1834,  Mr.  Livesey,  of  Preston,  came  to  London, 
^  proceeded  to  the  ofiice  of  the  *  Moderation  Society,'  where 
^  offered  his  services  upon  the  temperance  question,  but,  as 
yt  gentleman's  labours  were  directed  against  every  kind  of 
^toxicating  liqUor,  he  met  with  no  encouragement  from  such  a 
l^JJrter.  So  little,  indeed,  does  Mr.  Livesey  seem  to  have  been 
^febted  to  the  then  friends  o£  temperance  for  assiatauiifc,  \k«A. 
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he  hired,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  a  place  in  which  to  deliy( 
his  celebrated  '  Malt  Lecture ;'  and  in  order  to  make  the  tifl* 
and  place  of  its  delivery  known,  took  a  bell,  and  rang  it  him 
self  as  he  went  through  the  streets  of  Finsbury,  announdnj 
the  meeting  in  the  fashion  of  a  town  crier.  This  lecture,  tb 
first  delivered  in  the  metropolis,  involving  the  principle  of  entir 
abstinence,  though  given  to  an  audience  of  not  more  than  thir^ 
people,  will  continue  to  exist,  by  the  weight  and  solidity  of  it 
information,  when  more  elaborate  treatises  shall  have  glided  oi 
to  forgetfulness." 


THE  FALLEN  STAR. 


Not  many  years  ago' a  beautiful  girl  made  her  debut  im 
Royal  Theatre,  and  soon  became  a  popular  vocalist.  She  U9« 
to  appear  on  the  stage  dressed  in  white,  and  sing — 

Old  times,  old  times,  the  gay  old  times, 

"When  I  was  young  and  free, 
And  heard  the  meiTy  Easter  chimes, 

Under  the  greenwood  tree  I 
My  Sunday  palm  beside  me  plao'd, 

My  cross  upon  my  hand, 
A  heart  at  rest  within  my  breast, 

And  sunshine  on  the  land. 

Old  times,  old  times,  &c. 

I  We  liv'd  to  know  my  share  of  joy, 

To  feel  my  share  of  paui. — 
To  learn  that  friendship's  self  can  cloy — 

To  love  and  love  in  vain, — 
To  feel  a  pang,  and  wear  a  smile, — 

To  tire  of  other  climes, — 
To  like  my  ovm  unhappy  isle. 

And  sing  the  gay  old  times. 

Old  times,  old  times,  &c 

Oh  !  come  again,  ye  meny  times. 

Sweet,  sunny,  fresh,  and  calm, — 
And  let  me  hear  those  Easter  cliimes. 

And  wear  my  Sunday  palm. 
If  I  could  cry  away  mine  eyes, 

My  tears  would  flow  in  vain  ; 
If  I  could  waste  my  heart  in  sighs. 

They  'd  never  come  again. 

Old  times,  old  times^  &c. 

Alas !  strong  drink  became  her  bane,  and  she  has  now  t** 
degradation  of  a  drunktvtffa  iioWi^X.^*,     "JJot  long  since, 
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London  newspaper  contained  a  report  of  her  appearance  in  a 

|oIice  court,  when  the  following  conversation  took  place  :— 

Magistrate.  Here  you  are  again  I     How  have  you  come   by  these 
fifbtful  black  eyes  ? 
If^  Fr^ner.  I  think  that  a  friend  who  was  in   my  company  must  have 
Itruck  me. 

Magistrate.  A  drunken  friend,  I  suppose. 
;  Prisoner.  The  fact  is,  I  got  into  a  j  enny  gaff. 
Magistrate.  This  horrid  gin  has  brought  you  down  lower  and  lower* 
t      Gaoler.  She  gels  drunk  and  loses  iier  properly. 
'    Prisoner.  I  have  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  I  thought  I  should  have 
died  in  the  station  last  night..    I  wish  to  go  to  prison,  sir,  and  I  wish 
jfou  would  send  me  there. 

Magistrate.  When  a  person  feels  grateful  for  being  sent  to  prison,  it 
liespeaks  the  last  stage  of  misery;  and,  as  it  is  your  wish,  I  shall  send 
i  jou  there  for  twenty-one  days, 
r    Prisoner.  Thank  you,  sir. 

t.  And  so  she  went  to  prison,  and  perhaps  thought  of  her  young  and 
iappy  days,  and  wept  forth  her  once-popular  song : — 

If  I  could  cry  away  mine  eyes, 

My  tears  would  flow  in  vain, — 
If  I  could  waste  my  heart  in  sighs. 

They  'd  never  come  again. 

Old  times,  old  times,  &c, 

AIDS  TO  CONDUCTING  BANDS  OP  HOPE, 

No.  1. 


lEtulejj  foe  tje  ifWemfiew 

OF   THS 

lIA¥:iIEgT©(S]S  BAM®   ©IF   ia®F^» 

ASSEICBLIKO   AT  TRB 

HAVERSTOCK  SCHOOL-ROOM,  HAVERSTOCK  HILL,  N.W, 

This  Society  is  formed  for  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  Children  who 
're  desiring  in  early  life  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
^»d  who  thus,  by  practice  and  example,  determine  to  raise  a  standard 
'gainst  the  fearful  evil  of  our  nation. 

HuLE  1. — That  children  of  both  sexes  and  all  classes,  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  sixteen  years,  be  eligible  as  members,  but  only  with  the Jull 
consent  of  their  parents. 

2.  That  any  child  wishing  to  become  a  member  must  obtain  a  printed 
application  on  pink  paper,  which  can  be  had  from  members,  or  at  a 
^nd  of  Hope  meeting.  The  name,  age,  and  J'ull  address  of  the  child 
*hoalil  be  filled  in,  and  the  paper  given  to  the  superintendent. 

3.  That  when  the  application  has  been  received,  the  superintendent 
^iU  lake  an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  the  child  and  its  parent.    Should 
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the  former  thorouj;iily  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  society,  and  the 
latter  bo  willing,  the  following  resolution  will  then  be  signed  by  the 
child  : — <*  By  the  grace  of  God  I  promise  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  I  will  try  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same." 

4.  That  at  the  ensuing  meeting  the  "  scroll"  will  be  signed  by  the  new 
member,  in  presence  of  all  tlie  children.  The  sum  of  one  penny  is 
expected  for  a  card  of  membership,  which  card  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served, and,  if  possible,  framed. 

5.  That  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  each  month  for 
girls  only,  and  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  each  month  for  boys  only, 
from  six  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

6.  That  each  member  should  endeavour  to  attend  punctually,  witk 
hair  brushed,  clean  bands  and  faces,  and  to  enter  and  leave  the  room 
■without  unnecessary  noise  or  confusion, — taking  care  to  give  their  correct 
number  as  they  enter. 

7.  That  medals  are  not  allowed  to  be  purchased,  but  one  is  awarded  to 
any  member  through  whose  influence  their  first  new  member  is  obtained 
for  the  Band  of  Hope. 

8.  That  })rizes  are  offered,  first  for  answers  to  Scripture  questions, 
second  to  boys  for  recitations.  In  the  summer  months  prizes  will  occa- 
sionally be  given  for  the  best  nosegays  or  wreaths  of  wild  flowers. 

9.  That  members  who  have  attended  over  two-thirds  of  a  year's  meet- 
ings, and  whose  behaviour  has  been  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  will  be 
taken  for  an  excursion  into  the  country  some  time  during  the  sumnner. 

10.  That  all  members  should  endeavour  to  take  in  regularly  either  the 
"  Band  of  Hope  Revietv,''  "  The  Adviser,'*  or  the  "  British  Workman:' 
The  two  former  are  one  half-penny  per  month,  and  the  latter  one  penny. 
They  can  be  obtained  on  meeting  nights  by  those  who  have  previously 
given  in  their  names  as  wishing  to  have  them. 

Boys  and  girls,  let  it  be  your  determination,  by  the  grace  of  Gcd,  t< 
leave  the  world  somewhat  better  than  you  found  it. 

Set  not  only  an  example  of  temperance,  but  of  truthfulness,  honestj 
courtesy,  perseverance,  and  firm  trust  in  God. 

In  your  warfare  against  evil,  take  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  your  guid 
and  Jesus  Christ  for  your  Helper,  Friend  and  Saviour,  and  then  y< 
need  not  fear  derision. 

Aspire  to  the  crown  that  is  laid  up  for  you  in  the  realms  of  light,  a-* 
let  this  be  your  motto : — 

Onwards  to  the  glory, 
Upwards  to  the  prize, 
Homewards  to  the  mansions 
Far  above  the  skies  1 
And  that  God  will  bless  you  is  the  prayer  of 

Your  sincere  friend, 

H.  T.  STANES,  Superintends 

N,B.  These  Rules  should  be  placed  in  some  conspicuous  place ;  ifina/ra^ 

so  much  the  better. 


ner. 
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A  NOBLE  BOT. 

The  spirit  that  is  steadfast  amidst  trial  in  devotion  to  principle  always 

commands  the  esteem  of  good  men. 
The  person  who  is  willmg  to  be  made  the  butt  of  ridicule  rather  than 

jield  to  that  w|iich  he  believes  to  be  wrong  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
A  little  drummer-boy  in  one  of  our  regiments,  who  had  become  a 

^'it  favourite  with  many  of  the  officers  by  his  unremitting  good  nature, 
•iappened  on  one  occasion  to  be  in  the  officers*  tent  when  the  bane  of  the 
-soldiers  life  was  passed  around.  A  captain  handed  a  glass  to  the  little 
ieliow,  but  he  refused  it,  saying,  "  I  am  a  cadet  of  temperance,  and  do 
not  taste  strong  drink." 

"But  you  must  take  some  now.  I  insist  on  it.  You  belong  to  our 
fliess  to-day,  and  cannot  refuse." 

Still  the  boy  stood  firm  on  the  rock  of  total  abstinence,  and  held  fast 
to  his  integrity. 

The  captain,  turning  to  the  major,  said,  "  II is  afraid  to  drink ; 

he  will  never  make  a  soldier." 

"  How  is  this  ?'*  said  the  major,  playfully  ;  and  then  assuming  another 
tone,  added — "  I  command  you  to  lake  a  drink,  and  you  know  it  is 
death  to  disobey  orders." 

The  little  hero  raised  his  form  to  its  full  height,  and  fixing  his  clear 
blue  eyes,  lit  up  with  unusual  brilliancy,  on  the  face  of  the  officer,  said  : 

"Sir,  my  father  died  a  drunkard;  and  when  I  entered  the  army  I 
promised  my  dear  mother,  on  my  bended  knees,  that  by  the  help  of  God, 
i  would  not  taste  a  drop  of  rum,  and  I  mean  to  keep  my  promise.  I  am 
sorry  to  disobey  your  orders,  sir,  but  I  would  rather  suffer  than  disgrace 
JQy  mother  and  break  my  temperance  pledge." 

The  major  and  his  associates  are  still  in  the  army,  but  the  little  drum- 
mer-boy is  a  wounded  sufferer  in  the  hospital  at  West  Philadelphia. — 
"•  S.  Times. 


PRACTICAL  PAPERS,  No.  12. 

i5y  Mr.  G.  M.  MURPHY. 
POUNDS,   SHILLINGS,   AND   PENCE. 

Of  all  the  subjects  for  a  practical  paper,  perhaps  that  of 
*unds  stands  pre-eminent.  It  is  easy  to  theorize,  and  if  excel- 
lence of  theory  could  produce  wealth,  Temperance  Societies 
^ould  have  been  rich  long  ago.  What  comprehensive  plans 
*iave  been  propounded,  hailed  with  delight,  confirmed  by  reso- 
lutions, received  with  loud  acclaim  by  public  assemblies,  and 
Ratified  even  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  by  the  press ;  and  jet^ 

^ep  all,  the  massive  mountain  has  brought  forth  a  mouse 

only, 
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The  temperance  reform,  like  other  social  movements,  canna 
proceed  without  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  abstinenc 
movement  has,  however,  this  advantage,  that  it  presents  i 
readier  return  for  the  money  expended  than  any  other  philan 
thropic  outlay.  Of  every  moral  reform  it  is  the  cheapest 
and  the  best.  There  are  Bands  of  Hope  and  Temperance 
Societies  in  London,  and,  doubtless,  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  whose  only  certain  source  of  income  is  the  small 
subscriptions  of  the  children,  and  the  hard-earned  pence  of  the 
working  members.  To  such  societies  a  subscriber  of  half-a- 
guinea  a-year  would  seem  a  Croesus  or  a  Rothschild,  and  th© 
enthusiastic  members  would  elect  such  a  donor  to  all  the  distin- 
guished offices  of  their  society,  and  make  new  posts  in  his 
honour.  Yet,  thanks  be  to  God,  such  societies  are  a  power 
and  influence  for  good  to  which  no  merely  money  power  is  aa 
equivalent;  to  say  nothing  of  evils  prevented,  they  can  show 
more  '*  value  received"  for  their  expenditure  in  the  shape  of 
happy  homes,  reclaimed  men  and  women,  and  benefited  children, 
than  many  a  society  whose  average  of  patrons  and  promoters 
looks  like  a  small  edition  of  "  Dodd's  Peerage,"  or  a  mitigated 
«  Mogg's  Court  Guide." 

England  does  not  know  what  she  owes  to  many  unheard-of 
sons  and  daughters  of  toil,  who,  without  fee  or  reward,  aro 
labouring  for  God  and  man  in  the  obscure  parts  of  the  land, 
whose  only  recognition  is  the  blessing  of  the  saved  ones,  and 
the  smile  of  angels,  and  whose  only  star  of  knighthood  is  not 
on,  but  within  the  breast.  God  blesses  and  cheers  them,  but  it 
would  be  an  additional  source  of  joy,  if  those  who  can  afford  it 
in  their  respective  localities  would  sometimes  inquire  of  such 
whether,  while  they  did  the  work  they  love,  it  would  not  help 
them  and  lighten  their  toil  to  let  others  bear  a  share  of  the 
necessary  expense. 

**  The  best  way  of  helping  a  man  is  to  help  him  to  help  hitn- 
self,"  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  temperance  cause  is  the 
best,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  moral  reform.  Put  a  dissipated 
family  into  a  palace,  and  in  a  month  it  would  be  a  filthy  hove* 
Many  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  article  investigated  the  sto-^ 
of  Wild  court,  Drury  lane.  He  entered  nearly  every  room.  ^ 
that,  then,  notorious  locality.  He  has  since,  and  very  recentJ 
visited  some  abodes  in  model  lodging-houses,  so  called,  eqi>' 
ling,  if  not  transcending  in  filth,  anything  he  then  saw. 
child  might  stand  upon  the  top  of  The  Times  printing-office^ 
the  city  of  London,  and  throw  pebbles  in  every  direction  l^ 
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QBitres  of  fever  and  dirt,  as  foul  and  diseased  as  though  the 
I  words  "  sanitary  reform"  had  never  been  heard.    Why  is  this  ? 
Beeaase  it  is  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  people  that 
Aunp  the  features  of  a  locality,  and  not  the  locality  or  the 
buldings  that  moulds  the  people.     God's  ancient  nation  had  a 
complete  code  of  sanitary  regulations,  and  the  same  laws  obtain 
BOW;  but  a  visitor  to  any  city  of  the  world  may  trace  the  Jews* 
fBirter  in  the  distinctest  possible  manner,  by  the  uacleanness 
'  tiiich  will  meet  him  at  every  turn.     Man  makes  the  neigh- 
boorhood,  not  the  neighbourhood  the  man.     Hero  the  temper- 
ttce  reformer  does  noble  work.     He  grapples  with  the  indi- 
vidual, man,  woman,  or  child.     The  husband  or  wife  abstains 
ftom  drink,  though tfulness  and    cleaaliness   begin,  and  after 
wiping  off  old  scores,  personal  and  home  comforts  are  collected. 
The  low  neighbourhood  must  be  changed  for  a  better,  the  one 
ttom  for  two,  the  two  for  a  house  with  a  bit  of  garden,  and 
tien — Oh !  how  frequently — the  rented  house  for  a  freehold, 
With  comparative  affluence.     Not  one  alone,  but  tens  of  thou- 
Binds,  of  such  cases,  are  to  be  found  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  all  the  societies  in 
connection  with  the  Social   Science  Association  put  together, 
CMmot  show  such  a  result  as  this ;  and  yet  their  incomes,  if 
Placed  beside  that  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  the  National 
Temperance  League,  Alliance,  and  other  teetotal  societies,  would 
Jfiass  up  into   such  magnificent  proportions,  and  the   money 
i^ed  for  temperance  purposes  dwarf  into  such  sheer  insigni- 
ficance, that,  as  Mrs.  Partington  would  say,  the  comparison 
^ould  indeed  be   "  odourous."     But  what  volumes   are  thus 
spoken  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  teetotal  movement,  and 
W  have  fools  (in  the  estimation  of  many)  put  to  utter  shame 
'^  wisdom  of  the  wise  ! 

With  more  means,  abstainers  could  do  much  more ;  with  aug- 
^^ted  exchequers,  every  society  could  cover  more  ground,  the 
^nlts  being  proportionately  great.  How  then  can  we  raise  the 
^ans  ?  How  obtain  the  sinews  of  war  ?  With  Aladdin's 
^p,  or  a  magician's  wand,  the  thing  were  easily  done ;  but 
^«8e  are  out  of  date.  Fairies  do  not  visit  the  world  to  give 
^ple  three  wishes  now-a-days,  or  Temperance  Societies  might 
^medmes  obtain  inexhaustible  wealth.  The  brood  of  geese 
^  hens  which  laid  golden  eggs  have  died  out.  Giants,  single 
^double-headed,  cannot  now  bo  had,  to  be  killed  for  their 
^U;  extraordinary  means  are  only   suited  for  emergencies; 
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and  we  are  therefore  shut  up  to  what  is  practical,  and  likely  to 

lead  to  success. 

(  To  be  continued,) 

*«*  For  the  completion  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Muiphy  would  be  obliged  to  condacton 
secretaries,  or  treasurers,  if  they  have  found  any  means  in  their  locality  specially  sue* 
cessful  iu  obtaining  funds,  if  they  will  forward  particulars  to  him  before  the  lOlh  of  Feb- 
ruary, to  his  address,  55,  Finchley  road,  London,  S. 


MISSIONARY  WORK  AMONG  THE  NAVVIES  IN  KENT. 

By  WILLIAM  STONE. 

In  the  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  my  work  and  ope- 
rations among  the  men  employed  on  the  Kent  Coast  Works,  I 
may  remark,  that  I  have   found  many  characteristics  among 
the  Railway    Workman   which   obtain   among  the    Sons   of 
Neptune.     With  very  many,  unfortunately,  the  language  of 
Scripture  is,  alas!  too  true,  "Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  bemeny 
for  to-morrow  we   die."     With  the  majority,   it  seems  quite 
superflous   to   enforce  upon  them  provident  habits ;   they  treat 
the  notion  as  being  quite  ridiculous.     Their  general  habit  of 
spending  their  money  as  fast  as  earned,  seems  to  bind  them  as  it 
were  with  an  adamantine  chain.  In  this  respect  they  remind  me 
very  much  of  sailors,  who  formerly,  upon  being  ^*  paid  off,"  were 
wont  to  destroy  the  "  mess  "  utensils,  and  act  in  the  most  in- 
sensible and  ludicrous   manner.     I   am   now   describing  that 
which  I  have   been   eyewitness  of  in  years  bye-gone.    I  am 
however  glad  to  know,  this  state  of  things  is  becoming  no^ 
obsolete  in  the  Navy.     I  was  exceedingly  gratified  quite  recentlj 
in  cursorily  glancing  over  the  columns  of  the  Weekly  Record,  tc 
find  that  a  teetotal  meeting  had  been  held  on  board  H.M.S 
"  Neptune,"  lying  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.     Perhaps  the  pleasure 
was  more  enhanced  because  I  had  myself  lain  there  in  the  "Has- 
ting," 74,  in  the  year    1839.     The  navvies  have  in  a  modifier 
degree,  the  same  roving  habits  and  restless  dispositions  so  promi 
nent  in  the  "  Tar,"  with  this  difference,  their  rovings  are  maiiJj 
confined  to  terra  firma.     To  their  credit  let  it  be  said,  however 
that  with  all  their  failings,  they  are  ever  mindful  of  a  poor  **mata 
or  "  butty,"  who  is  on  the  road  and  "  hard  up."     They  trulj 
sympathise  with  each  other  in  this  respect,  because  most  hav< 
at  some  time  or  other  known  that  hunger  is  a  sharp  thorn.   I 
the  poor  man's  boots  are  very  bad,  giving  ingress  and  egress  ^ 
the  clay  and  mud,  one  will  ask  another  if  he  has  an  old  pair  ^ 
boots,  and  every  corner  is  ransacked  to  see  if  there  is  an  ^ 
pair  that  will  fit  their  *'  butty."    Then  perhaps  an  old  "d<>^ 
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-vii  across  tlio  shoulders  of  tlie  man  in  an 
^vithout  any  ceremony  whatever ;  they  thus 
ty  towards  those  who  are  for  the  time 
V.  Those  acts  arc  done  sometimes  without 
.«  :i  by  the  generous  donors.  The  recipient, 
rally  utters  a  hearty  "thank  you."  But  not- 
..  j;  all  this  genuine  philanthrophy  manifested  towards 
aiLS  when  "  hard  up,"  they  are  as  a  general  rule  very 
.^ctful  of  themselves  when  in  full  work.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions. 
Unfortunately,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  although  not  having 
a  very  extensive  experience  among  the  navvies,  that  intern- 
ee is  most  emphatically  their  besetting  sin,  the  great  evil 
bane  among  railway  workmen.  It  is  far  from  being  con- 
to  the  young  and  middle  aged,  but  men  whose  hairs  are 
d  over  with  age,  and  who  are  getting  far  down  the  hill  of 
indulge  very  much  in  gratifying  their  vitiated  appetite  for 
holic  drinks.  My  heart  has  been  sorely  grieved  on  several 
'aecasions  in  looking  upon  the  battered  features,  and  swollen, 
fisfigared,  and  contused  faces  of  this  very  useful,  and  now 
.bfalaable  class  of  the  community.  Having  seen  many  of  them 
jAer  a  drinking  bout,  I  have  been  reminded  of  some  lines  in 

'.tte  **  Plague  of  our  Isle  *' : — 

"  A  canker  is  found  in  the  bud,  flower,  and  fruit, 
I  Of  human  progression, — a  worm  at  tlie  root ; 

1  Of  social  improvement,  a  fiery  simoon, 

j  That  sweeps  o'er  the  masses  to  bum  and  consume." 

"  *Ti8  found  on  the  heaven-hallowed  day  of  repose, 
Sweet  haven  of  rest  from  our  toils,  and  our  woes  ; 
That  voice  of  the  drunkard,  the  oath,  curse,  and  brawl. 
Are  sounds  of  such  frequence  they  cease  to  appal." 

With  such  sights  as  I  have  witnessed  of  drink's  doings,  I  feel 

Bore  intensely  the  public-house  is  not  the  working  man's  friend, 

bat  that  it  impedes  his  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  religious 

•  frogress.     It  is  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  and  its  fruit  the  vintage 

cf  death.     It  is  promotive  of  domestic  discord,  conjugal  infelicity, 

iuikes  wives  wretched  and  unhappy,  and  causes  children  to  be 

i^lected.     Theinfluence  of  the  public-house  transforms  the  kind 

kuiband  and  affectionate  father  into  the  morose,  cruel  and  violent 

BMm.     With  a  saddened  heart  I  often  ponder  upon  the  wise  man's 

IRttds : — "  Who  hath  woe  ?  who  hath  sorrow  ?  who  hath  conten- 

lioDS?  who  hath  babblings ?  who  hath  wounds  without  cause? 

iriio  hath  redness  of  eyes?"    Again  I  have  often  thought^ 

^hile  pursuing  my  vocation,  upon  the  words  of  the  **  Bard  of 
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that  steals  awaj  their  brains."     Seeing  then  that  alcohdfcej 
drinks  work  such  direful  and  multifarious  evils  among  Ifae* 
Navvies,  I  feel  more  than  ever  disposed  to  wage  an  incessant 
warfare  against  this  bane  of  our  glorious   Old  England.    It  is 
without  doubt  drink  that  perpetuates  fights,  brawls,  and  dis- 
agreement among  the  railway  workmen.     In  short,  it  is  the 
great  blot  upon  our  national  escutcheon.     How  truly  has  that 
good  servant  of  Christ,  Miss  Marsh,  plainly  shown,  that,  drink 
is  their  besetting  sin,  over  and  above  every  other  vice  to  which 
they  may  be  addicted.     Notwithstanding  we  can  say : — 

"  The  darkest  night  that  shades  the  sky 

Of  beauty  hath  a  share  ; 
The  blackest  heart  hath  eign  to  tell 

That  good  still  lingers  there." 

"  Love  can  bow  down  the  stubborn  neck, 

The  stone  to  flesh  convert ; 
Soften,  subdue,  and  melt,  and  break 

The  adamantine  heart." 

Blessed  be  God,  the  writer  can  drink  in  deep  of  the  sentiments 

contained  in  these  lines ;  he  was  formerly  steeped  chin-deep  ia 

inebriation  and  profligacy,  but  he  heard  the  magic  sound  df 

teetotalism,  and  sobriety  was  the  handmaid  to  piety.     Therefore 

he  can  say : — 

"  Man  of  lofty  virtue  look  up 
To  heaven,  so  calm,  and  pure,  and  beautiful, 
And  mirrors  his  own  soul  as  in  a  glass. 
^  He  looks  below,  but  not  contemptuously ; 
For  there  he  sees  reflections  of  himself, 
As  a  poor  child  of  nature ;  and  he  feels 
A  touch  of  kindred  brotherhood,  and  pants 
To  lead  the  weak  and  erring  into  heights 
Which  he  so  joyously  treads ;  nay,  more,  descends 
Into  the  smoky  turmoil  and  the  roar 
Of  the  rude  world,  his  hands  at  work  on  earth, 
His  soul  beyond  the  clouds,  dwelling  with  Gk)d, 
And  drinking  of  His  spirit." 

A  writer  has  said : — "  That  prejudice  is  the  spider  of  the 
mind,  poisoning  everything  with  which  it  com^s  in  contact." 
Although  most  of  the  men  know  others  in  the  same  occupation 
who  have  abstained,  some  for  a  long  series  of  years,  still  the 
men  adhere  with  unflinching  tenacity  to  the  old  antiquated 
notion,  grey  with  age,  and  hoary  with  years,  that  beer  is  essen- 
tially neccessary  to  them  in  the  performance  of  their  arduous 
work.    In  order  to  disabuse  their  minds  in  this  respect^  I  have 
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HoA  I  hold  is  unanswerable,  and  worth  it's  weight  in  gold. 
Sbfenlhave  read  it,  and  say,  "Hb  very  good  sir,"  and  yet 
Mnk  on  forgetting  what  Shakespeare  has  written : — 

,  rl  "  As  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 

'  Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood, 

Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  -winter, 

Frosty  but  kiudly." 

Such  men  pander  to  appetite,  and  take  these  drinks  to  tickle 
tiie  palate,  and  produce  that  pleasing  sensation  in  the  throat 
caused  by  their  introduction.  Verily,  we  are  greatly  in  love 
wth  our  stomachs  and  throats,  forgetful  of  what  Dr.  Armstrong 
teaches  us  in  his  poem  ou  health.  He  thus  describes  the 
crystal  element : — 

"  The  chief  ingredient  in  Heavens  various  works ; 
Whose  flexile  genius  sparkles  in  tlic  gem, 
Grows  firm  in  oak,  and  fugitive  in  wine ; 
The  vehicle,  the  source  of  nutriment, 
And  life  to  all  that  vegetate  and  live.'* 

.  I  have  spoken  to  them  of  men  employed  in  all  sorts  of  works; 
J  1  paddling  iron  in  hot  furnaces,  enduring  great  physical  prostra- 
ofj  *^on;  working  in  gas  works,  and  in  glass  blowing,  enduring 
•'  very  high  temperature  and  a  great  fatigue.  These  men 
testified  to  the  fact  they  could  do  better  without  intoxicating 
feks  then  with  them.  Some  will  admit  they  could  very  well 
fo  without,  if  they  like  ;  others  quite  repudiate  such  a  notion, 
notwithstanding  there  are  men  working  around  them  who  are 
abstainers.  Some  of  the  more  intelligent  will  shirk  the  question, 
by  telling  me  some  extraordinary  speech  they  have  heard  by  a 
**teetotal  spouter.'*  Many  say, — "  Well,  what  ai*e  we  to  do  ? 
We  must  lodge  ot  the  public  house,  and  it  looks  so  shabby  not 
to  drink.**  Others  will  say, — "  We  are  not  like  some  men,  our 
work  exposing  us  to  many  temptations  which  other  men  know 
aotliing  about.** 

Another  bad  habit  is  fearfully  prevalent  among  them,  viz., 
that  of  swearing  and  using  bad  language.     I  have  been  pleased 
on  one  or  two  occasions  with  such  remarks  as  the    following  : 
"I  was  just  going  to  swear,  sir,  but  seeing  you  stopped  me."     I 
endeavour  then  to  show  them  that  I  am  myself  a  poor  sinner 
saved  by  grace,  and  that  they  should  rather  fear  God,  who  is 
able  to  banish  them  from  his  presence  for  ever.     Many  acknow- 
ledge swearing  to  be  a  very  bad  habit^  and  yet  continue  to 
indiilge  in  it.     Sometimes  I  tell  them  I  once  used  to  swear^  OiXid. 
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was  in  the  habit  of  uttering  imprecations,  but  when  God  coi 
verted  my  soul,  I  became  a  new  creature,  old  things  passi 
away  and  all  things  became  new.  I  then  prayed  continuall 
"  Set  a  watch  before  my  mouth,  and  keep  the  door  of  my  lips 
that  I  sin  not  against  Thee  with  my  tongue."  I  find  in  speak 
ing  of  my  own  experience,  however  painful  and  humiliating  i 
may  be  to  myself,  a  greater  interest  is  manifested  by  the  mer 
under  my  care. 

During  the  dinner  hour  my  invariable  practice  is  to  sit  dowr 
in  the  midst  of  the  men,  be  quite  familiar  with  them,  ye 
gently  rebuking  any  who  may  indulge  in  sinful  conduct,  01 
evidence  undue  levity  of  manner.  Previous  to  commencing 
reading,  I  usually  make  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  subjec 
by  way  of  preface.  Sometimes  they  crack  a  few  jokes  in  a  gooc 
humoured  manner,  but  now  that  I  am  known  to  them,  and  the] 
to  me,  their  conduct  is  very  respectful,  polite,  and  courteous 
At  times  some  of  the  more  sedate  and  serious  navvies  liav< 
thanked  me  very  heartily.  After  making  some  remarks  on< 
day  upon  the  words,  "  There  is  no  difierence:  we  have  all  sinned;' 
one  man  quaintly  said,  *'  you  dished  that  up,  sir,  in  a  plain  aii< 
simple  manner,  making  yourself  intelligible  to  all."  Tract; 
written  in  a  pleasing  and  popular  style  seem  to  interest  the  mei 
very  much.  Happy  Jack  is  an  especial  favourite.  They  ar< 
quite  delighted  with  dialogues.  The  British  Workman 
Band  of  Hope  Review,  Leisure  Hour,  and  Sunday  at  Horn 
are  intensely  popular  with  them.  Many  have  refused  tracts 
but  received  these  latter,  and  thanked  me  very  kindly  for  them 
Anything  written  by  "  Lady  Mash/*  as  they  call  her,  is  ver 
popular  among  the  navvies.  Her  name  often  produces  a  smil< 
upon  the  countenance  of  some  of  the  old  rough  weather-beatei 
men.  Thus  we  find  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.  He: 
name  is  justly  revered,  and  by  some  ardent,  enthusiastic  spirits 
highly  eulogized.  The  story  of  Thomas  Ward  a7id  Bober^ 
Blake  is  very  much  appreciated. 

And  now  by  way  of  conclusion,  I  might  add,  they  are  verj 
attentive  listeners  at  our  religious  services ;  far  more  so  thaD 
some  congregations  I  have  seen  in  Belgravia  and  Tyburnia- 
Finally,  looking  at  the  great  benefits  these  men  have  conferred 
upon  the  community,  I  might  say,  the  most  generous  sympathy 
should  be  evoked  on  their  behalf  by  all  classes  of  the  community' 
Many  of  them  are  compelled  to  lodge  at  beer  shops,  and  conse- 
quently exposed  to  very  great  temptations  to  drink.  So^^ 
days,  in  consequence  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  they  *^' 
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prevented  from  working ;  then,  if  their  minds  are  not  fortified 
\j  tnilj  sober  and  religious  principles,  they  fall  into  great  ex- 
Mnee;  and  too  often  the  climax  is  a  drunken  brawl,  similar 
to  that  which  took  place  in  the  Crooked  Billet,  Penge. 

I  believe,  if  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  would  erect  halls, 
Aflflar  to  those  at  Netting  Hill,  and  Shrewsbury,  exclusivftly 

]lir  navvies,  a  vast  amount  of  moral,  social,  physical,  and  reli- 
gious good  would  result.     Then,  doubtless,  the  blessings  of  those 

littdy  to  perish  would  rest  upon  such.     I  hope,  God  helping  me, 
to  "labour  on  at  His  command,  and  offer  all  my  worksite  Him." 

jliiaye  faith  in  God,  and  hope  in  man. 

"  Let  good  men  ne*er  of  tnith  despair, 

Though  humble  efforts  fail; 
Oh  give  not  o'er  until  once  more 

The  righteous  cause  prevail." 


BALLADS. 

By  the  Rev.  D.  BURNS. 

L— THE  GOOD  FATHER  MATHEW. 

[Theobald  Mathew  was  bom  at  Thomastown,  near  Cashel,  in  Ireland, 
OBtober  10th,  1790,  and  was  brought  up  by  some  wealthy  relations.  He 
ttt  stationed  in  Cork,  in  1814,  and  laboured  as  a  Friar  of  the  order  of  St. 
IWis.  There  his  kind  and  self-denying  spirit  made  him  generally  be- 
fcwd,  and  he  was  rich  m  good  works.  In  1838  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
hmd&y  William  Martin,  drew  his  attention  to  the  cause  of  Temperance^ 
k  ttie  April  of  which  year  he  signed  the  pledge,  and  before  long  many 
'koQsands  of  the  poor  of  Cork  had  taken  the  pledge  from  his  hands.  At 
l>gih  urgent  calls  to  visit  other  places  were  received,  and,  in  1 839,  his 
*wk  as  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  in  Ireland  began  ;  this  continued  for 
•Weral  years,  till  it  was  calculated  that  between  four  and  five  million 
linonshad  received  the  pledge.  Father  Mathew  visited  England  in  1843, 
*d  America  in  1851.  He  died  Decembers,  1856.  He  had  a  pleasant 
^^notenance,  charming  manners,  and  a  soul  full  of  love  to  God  and  man. 
"^  of  different  nations  and  creeds  admired  him  living,  and  lamented 
^  when  dead.] 

Come,  lads  and  lasses,  list  to  me. 

The  subject  of  my  story 
Is  one  of  God's  great  men  whose  names 

Are  writ  in  fadeless  glory. 

Ireland  his  native  country's  woes 

Provoked  his  tenderest  grief, 
And  with  a  patient  diligence 

He  toiled  for  her  relief. 
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And  when  convinced  that  first  and  most 

Vile  whisky  cursed  the  land, 
With  heart  and  soul  and  strength  he  joined 

The  struggling  Temperance  band. 

And  soon  his  name  became  a  power, 

Till  millions  had  resolved 
That,  from  this  whisky  influence, 

They  would  become  absolved. 

,  And  so  the  land  had  joyful  rest 
While  from  Intemperance  free, 
And  peace  and  plenty  took  the  place 
Of  crime  and  misery. 

Good  Father  Mathew  !    We  will  think 

With  pleasure  on  his  life, 
Thankful  that  one  so  pure  was  born 

To  lead  in  such  a  strife. 

His  wondrous  work  was  carried  on 

By  no  mysterious  spell. 
But  by  the  magic  of  a  mind 

Intent  on  doing  well. 

And  long  as  this  great  globe  shall  last 

His  memory  shall  be  dear, 
And  shine,  bright  as  the  perfect  day. 

The  friends  of  man  to  cheer. 

Then,  lads  and  lasses,  let  us  help 
The  Temperance  Reformation, 

Till,  spite  of  brewers  and  distillers, 
It  rules  the  British  nation  ! 


X.— HANNIBAL  OF  CARTHAGE. 

[The  incident  respecting  Hannibal  is  related  as  true  by  ai 
torians.  It  is  hoped  that  the  application  of  it  here  made  \» 
deemed  out  of  place  even  by  non-abstainers.  That  mind  must  b( 
disposed  which  is  averse  to  the  education  of  the  young  in  ha 
strictest  sobriety.] 

Before  a  pagan  altar  stood 

A  warrior  of  renown, 
Who  in  the  pride  of  fatherhood* 

Upon  his  boy  looked  down. 
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**  My  son,"  he  said,  "  I  bring  you  here 

To  take  a  solemn  oath, 
Whose  power  shall  deepen  every  year, 

And  grow  with  all  your  growth. 

"  By  all  the  gods  of  ancient  name. 

By  all  their  power  to  curse. 
By  all  your  thoughts  of  manly  fame, 

By  all  the  hopes  you  nurse — 

**  I  bid  you  swear  undying  hate 

To  vile  detested  Rome, 
Whatever  may  be  your  future  fate, 

Abroad,  or  here  at  home." 

Ha-mil-car  said ;  and  bowing  low. 

Young  Han-ni-bal  replied : 
"  I  swear — I  swear — my  father's  foe 

Shall  mine  through  life  abide." 

And  as  he  up  to  manhood  grew, 

He  burned  his  oath  to  keep ; 
The  hosts  of  Rome  he  overthrew, 

And  slew  her  sons  like  sheep. 

But  we  now  call  on  British  youth 

No  cruel  oath  to  swear. 
But  in  the  cause  of  love  and  truth 

A  noble  part  to  bear. 

Our  fatherland  is  forced  to  mourn 

A  dreadful  deadly  foe. 
Which  makes  ten  thousand  homes  forlorn, 

And  curses  high  and  low. 

Then  come,  dear  children,  one  and  all. 

Against  Strong  Drink  to  fight ; 
You  each  can  be  a  Hannibal, 

And  put  this  foe  to  flight. 

LABOUSS  OF  MS.  W.  BELL,  IS  ST.  GILESES,  LONDON. 

&undaj/,  Dec.2Qlh.  I  visited  a  number  of  poor  people,  with  one  of 
^  District  Visitors  of  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  and,  gave  away  a  number  of 
^ks,  tracts,  fkc,  with  which  I  had  been  supplied  b^  V\i^  "BLict.  ^.  \^  • 
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McCree.  I  had  conversations  on  religion  and  temperance,  with  many  of 
tlie  people.  What  poverty  and  sin  was  seen  at  every  turn !  I  met  a 
drunken  man,  who  liad  been  in  the  hospital  for  four  weeks;  he  had  been 
knocked  down  by  a  cab,  while  drunk,  and  very  much  lamed,  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  bettei*  he  again  commenced  drinking.  I  advised  him  to  become 
a  teetotaller  and  he  promised  to  do  so. 

Monday,  Dec,  29^/i.  Visited  a  number  of  families  with  Mrs.  Symonds, 
the  devoted  and  pious  Bible  woman  of  the  district.  My  heart  was  sad  at 
the  scenes  of  wretchedness  and  misery  caused  chiefly  by  the  great  enemy 
of  everytliing  that  is  good — drink.  When  will  our  law-makers  see  into 
the  evil  as  it  is  :  and  close  those  houses  which  are  moral  pests  in  this 
great  city  ?  We  need  bible  women  and  city  missionaries  of  the  right  sort 
multiplied  twenty-fold.  "The  harvest  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are 
few."  Lord  I  send  faithful  men  into  the  field,  and  give  them  great  suc- 
cess. I  went  to  the  Mothers^  meeting,  at  the  Bloomsbury  Chapel  Mission 
Hall,  at  half- past  three  o'clock.  I  sung  them  some  melodies,  and  gave 
a  temperance  address.  I  wish  Mothers*  meetings  like  this  were  held  in 
every  town  and  village  in  the  country;  I  believe  they  are  doing  much  good 
in  London.  At  five  o'clock  I  went  to  a  festival  at  Camden  town,  and 
gave  an  address ;  it  was  a  good  meetint^.  I  then  came  back  to  the 
Mission  Hall,  and  gave  a  lecture  on  temperance,  at  half-past  eight ;  a 
large  number  were  present. 

Tuesday^  30th,  Visiting  with  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree.     We  met  with 
four  drunken  women  in  the  streets.     O  this  drink  I  how  it  degrades  the 
fairer  sex,  and  makes  them  more  like  incarnate  fiends,  than  help-mates 
for  man.     Gin  is  woman's  great  curse  in  London.     What  numbers  of 
poor  wretched  creatures  we  meet,  made  so  by  the  drink.     When  will  the 
church  of  the  living  God  set  her  facQ  against  the  traffic?     In  the  afternoon, 
I  gave  an  address  to  the  inmates  of  the  Institution  for  Homeless  Girls, 
Broad  street ;  and  in  the  evening  lectured  to  the  Band  of  Hope,  Den- 
mark street,  at  half-past  six,  and  afterwards  gave  a  shoit  address  to  the 
Ragged  School  children  in  Little  Denmark  street.    Mr.  Williams  and 
other  gentlemen  were  giving  the  children  an  entertainment  with  the  magic 
lantern.    At  half-past  eight  I  lectured  in  the  Mission  Hall,  when  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  McCree  took  the  chair,  and  ably  assisted  at  the  meeting. 

Wednesday,  Dec,  ZisC,  Visited  a  number  of  families,  gave  away  a 
great  number  of  papers,  tracts,  and  books,  comprising  the  Alliance  News^ 
Temperance  Advocate,  Come  to  Jesus  for .  Salvation,  &c.  &c.     I  prayed 
with  some  of  the  families,  and  gave  religious  advice  to  all,  and  invited 
them  to  the  meeting  in  the  Mission  Hall  in  the  evening.     I  found  one  good 
woman  who  is  eighty  years  of  age  happy  in  the  Lord,  and  who  in  forty 
years  has  missed  going  to  a  place  of  worship  only  nine  Sundays.    JVS  sy 
her  example  teach  us  to  love  the  house  of  God  !     Met  with  one  family^ 
where  the  husband  has  been  out  of  work  for  several  weeks.    They  1%^^ 
one  fine  boy  that  they  were  forced  to  keep  from  school,  because  they  h»^^ 
not  money  to  pay  for  him.     Made  arrangements  for  him  to  go  to  C^^ 
ragged  school  next  Monday.     The  mother  was  very  thankful,  and  p*"^^ 
mised  to  send  him.     Met  several  women  under  the  influence  of  dric  '^^ 
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ith  black  eyes  and  hmised  faces.  In  the  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  attended 
e  Ragged  schoo]^  Broad  street,  and,  gave  a  short  address  and  sung 
veral  melodies  to  the  children.  At  half-past  eight  gave  a  lecture  on 
e  Moral  Lighthouse  of  England,  in  the  Mission  Hall,  to  a  large  audience, 
t  the  close,  eight  signed  the  pledge.  At  ten  o'clock,  being  the  watch- 
ght,  I  preached  in  the  United  Methodist  Chapel,  King  street ;  we  had 
good  season.  The  Lord  was  with  us.  While  we  talked  of  the  plan  of 
lyation  many  of  the  people  were  bathed  in  tears.  O  may  they  all  come 
I  Jesus,  the  sinners*  friend,  and  find  mercy.  Went  to  the  Mission 
[all  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  heard  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree.  The  large 
adl  was  crowded.  It  was  a  most  solemn  time,  while  we  asked  God  for 
■rdon  for  the  sins  of  the  past  year,  and  grace  to  keep  us  from  evil  in  the 
ew  year.     Thus  closed  the  last  day  in  the  eventful  year  1862. 

Thursdai/y  Jan,  tst,  1863.  Visited  many  families  with  Mrs.  Symonds, 
nd  saw  much  poverty  and  misery,  brought  on  by  intemperance.  Some 
x)or  women  had  black  eyes,  the  effect  of  blows  from  their  husbands 
fhile  drunk.  In  the  evening  went  with  Mr.  S.  Shirley,  to  the  Vulcan 
Cemperance  society ;  had  a  very  good  meeting. 

Friday,  Jan.  2nd,  Spent  the  day  in  visiting  and  inviting  the  people 
to  the  meeting  in  the  evening,  and  one  to  be  held  on  Sunday  evening. 
Met  with  one  poor  woman  who  had  just  had  to  pawn  the  sheets  from  the 
bed,  to  get  a  little  bread  for  her  six  children.  In  the  evening  I  went  to 
the  Refuge  for  Homeless  Boys,  in  Queen  street,  and  spent  a  very  happy 
evening  with  them;  I  delivered  a  temperance  address  to  them,  and  then 
went  to  the  Charles  street  Ragged  School,  where  I  spoke  to  the  Band  of 
Hope,  and  thence  to  Queen  street.  Seven  Dials,  where  we  had  a  very 
good  meeting  of  adults,  in  the  Mission  Room.  At  the  close,  six  persons 
signed  the  pledge. 

Saturday  Evening.  Spent  an  hour  at  the   Servants'  Home,  Parker 

street.    Gave  them  a  religious  and  temperance  address,  and  after  prayer 

We  them  good-bye  for  a  while.     God  bless  them  !     I  should  like  to 

ifieet  them  all  in  heaven.     I  shall  always  look  back  with  pleasure  to  my 

visits  there,  and  the  other  places  named  this  week. 

Simday  Evening.  Preached  to  a  large  number  of  parents  in  the  Ragged 
^hool,  Little  Denmark  street.  May  the  good  Lord  bless  the  seed  sown 
^«  week  in  St.  Giles's.  It  is  our's  to  sow,  but  the  increase  is  with  the 
lord. 

During  the  past  month  Mr.  S.  Smith  has  lectured  and  addressed 
Bieeiings  as  follows : — Wapping;  V^estry  Hall,  St.  Pancras;  Tottenham; 
^stoo;  Milton,  Oxfordshire;  Stow-on-the-Wold ;  Malvern;  Tewkes- 
"'^Tf;  Gloucester;  Denmark  street, Soho;  Vauxhall  Walk  ;  Providence 
1  **^J|  Bishopsgate ;  Camberwell ;  Milton  street,  BrtJnswick  square  ;  St. 
*  iter's  School,  Regent  square;  Charles  street,  Drury  Lane;  Kii:g  street, 
K  Acre. 

goring  the  month  Mr.  G.  Blaby  has  attended  and  addressed  the  fol- 

*"^  meetings,  &c. : — Bloomsbury  Refuge,  twice ;  Denmark  street, 

^  limes:  Gee  street,  Gosweli  road;  Spencer  place,  Goswell  road; 

'^^ Temperance,  Siepney  meeting;  One  Tun,  Westminster;  Work- 
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ing  Men's  Club,  Duck  lane;  Eccleston  Chapel,  Pimlico;  Milton stree 
Dorset  square ;  Prospect  row,  Walworth;  St.  Matthew's,  Westminster 
"Whilecross  place, Flnsbury  ;  Kentish  town;  Peckham;  Slough ;  Wands 
worth,  and  Wapping ;  he  has  also  taken  part  in  three  Adult  Meetings 
preached  seven  Sermons,  and  addressed  four  Sunday  Schools. 

Fairfokd. — Mr.  W.  Bell,  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  London, 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  Total  Abstinence,  in  Fairford  and  QuAi- 
ington,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  evenings.  The  chair  was 
taken  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  by  the  Rev.  W.  Reynolds,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday by  tlie  Rev.  T.  Morton,  The  meetings  were  well  attended,  and 
the  audiences  were  highly  gratified  by  the  flowing  eloquence  and  thrilling 
remarks  of  the  lecturer.  Mr.  Bell  quite  carried  the  meeting  away  with 
the  melodies  he  sung.  A  Band  of  Hope  has  been  formed,  and  a  com- 
mittee chosen  to  carry  on  the  movement  in  future.  The  meetings  altogether 
have  been  of  a  most  interesting  character,  and  upwards  of  sixty  persons 
have  been  added  to  the  society. — Local  Paper, 

Anchor  Band  of  Hope. — The  second  quarterly  tea  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  scliool-room,  in  Waterloo  street,  Camberwell,  on 
Tuesday,  January  20tii.  The  room  was  very  prettily  decorated,  and  in 
an  elevated  position  was  placed  an  enormous  twelfth-cake.  About  150 
persons,  three-fourths  being  juveniles,  sat  down  to  tea.  Crackers  weri 
afterwards  distributed  among  the  children,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  cake 
given  to  some  of  those  who  had  been  for  the  longest  time  total  abstainers. 
After  many  others  had  been  admitted  at  a  small  charge,  Mr.  F.  Smitb 
proceeded  to  delight  the  meeting  with  the  magic  lantern  exhibition,  aC' 
companied  by  an  amusing  descriptive  lecture.  A  vote  of  thanks  haviaf 
been  given  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  all  who  had  kindly  assisted  in  the  arange- 
ments  of  the  meeting,  the  company  separated.  Any  society  may  hav< 
the  use  of  the  baking  tin,  which  was  made  expressly  for  the  cake  above 
mentioned,  and  will  hold  35  or  40lbs.,  for  the  small  sum  of  ninepence, 
and  it  may  be  had  by  applying  to  Mr.  J.  Eaton,  Waterloo  street  schoolj 
Camberwell.     S. 

Ebenezer  Baptist  Church,  Cambridge  street,  South  Shields,  Teh- 
PERANCE  Society  and  Band  of  Hope.-— This  society  was  formed  ofl 
the  3rd  of  December  last,  after  a  powerful  lecture  by  the  Rev.  George 
Whitehead,  of  ShoUey  Bridge,  "on  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  relation  to 
the  temperance  question.''  The  Rev.  J.  Brooks,  recognised  as  pastor  of 
the  church  the  previous  evening,  was  elected  president,  and  the  society 
has  adopted  the  following  declaration  as  the  basis  of  their  operations, 
which  every  member  signs,  as  well  as  the  pledge,  others  signing  the 
pledge  who  do  not  become  members  of  the  society :  — "  We,  the  under- 
signed members,  and  others  connected  with  the  Baptist  Church,  Cam- 
bridge street,  South  Shields,  in  view  of  appalling  the  evils,  social,  vaor^ 
and  religious,  resulting  from  the  drinking  customs  of  society,  and  the  pub- 
lic sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  do  hereby  agree  to'form  ourselves  into  a 
society,  to  be  called  the  *  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  Temperance  Society 
and  Band  of  Hope,'  in  order  that  we  may  combine  our  influence  tro:^ 
effectually,  in   seeking  to  reclaim   the  drunkards  with  whom  we  a^® 
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Ammnded,  and  to  commend  the  practice  of  total  abstinence  from  ar 

iBloztCBtlng  drinks  to  all  with  whom  we  have  influence,  especially  the 

poig;  and  to  give  our  moral  support  in  seeking  to  obtain  the  prohibition 

flf  (he  public  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  beverages,  by  the  power  of 

4e public  willy  as  set  forth  in  the  suggestions  of  the  United  Kingdom 

Alliance  for  a  Permissive  Bill.    And  these  objects  we  will  seek  to  obtain 

V  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  guided  by  the  example  of  our  divine  Lord 

nd  Master,  and  with  the  of  aim  glorifying  our  Father  in  Heaven  for  whose 

fofj  we  profess  to  live."    The  society  has  held  it  meetings  every  Monday 

Mening  since  its  formation,  the  Aduli  and  Band  of  Hope  meetings  being 

lilerQately  held.     In  addition  to  many  si'^natures  to  the  pledge,  we  have 

(Broiled  a  large  number  in  the  Band  of  Hope,  under  the  conductorship 

rfMr.  Willam  Mould,  and  agreed  to  join  the  Band  of  Hope  Union. 
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LITEBATTTRE. 

The  Temperance  Congress  of  18G2.  London  :  "W.  Tweedie,  387,  Strand, 
ftice  2s.  6d. — This  interesting  volume  records  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
pees  held  in  August  last,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Temperance 
Ittgue,  and  contains  all  the  valuable  papers  read  at  its  various  sittings. 

9  would  direct  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  articles  on 
'Temperance  in  its  Relation  to  the  Working  Classes,"  by  Joseph  Livesey, 
Isq. ;  on  the  "  Duties  of  Employers  relative  to  the  Temperance  Question," 
ly  Handel  Cossham,  Esq. ;  "  Parochial  Temi)erance  Association,"  by  the 
Bev.  Robert  Maguire  ;  "  Alcoholism  as  a  Cause  of  Mortality,"  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
ftoith ;  and  the  "  Early  Heroes  of  the  Temperance  Reformation,"  by  Mr. 
William  Logan.  The  speeches  delivered  in  Exeter  Hall  and  at  the  Crystal 
hlace  are  also  included  in  the  volume,  and  may  be  read  wfth  great  profit. 

Proceedings  of  the  Internutional  Tem-perance  and  Prohibition  Oonven- 
tJw,  held  in  London,  Sej)t.  2, 3,  a/wZ  4, 1862.    Edited  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Street, 
Dr.  F,  R.  Lees,  and   Rev.  D.  Buens.      London :  Job  Caudwell,  335, 
Strand.     Manchester  :  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  41,  John  Dalton-street. 
1862. — ^We  may  safely  pronounce  this  handsome  and  bulky  volimie  as  the 
^osk  valuable  ever  published  by  Temperance  reformers.    "Whether  we  re- 
pad  it  as  a  monument  of  their  intelligence,  patriotism,  benevolence,  or 
piety,  it  is  unparalleled  in  the  liistory  of  our  movement.    "We  would  ear- 
Jtttly  urge  all  secretaries  and  advocates  to  read  and  study  its  contents : 
^ey  will  thus  become  workmen  who  need  not  to  be  ashamed.    The  vo- 
Imae  contains  the  papers  read  before  the  Convention,  and  are  embraced 
ttnder  the  following  headings : — Historical  and  Biographical ;  Educational 
>iid  Religious  ;  Band  of  Hope  Operations  ;  Social  and  Sanitary ;  Scientific 
*nd Medical ;  Economical  and  Statistical ;  Political  and  Legislative.    Wq 
We  also  the  sermons  and  speeches  delivered  at  public  meetings,  a  number 
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of  valuable  supplementary  papers,  and  an  appendix,  containing  lette 
from  Professor  Newman,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Nott,  Rev.  Br.  R.  Steele,  and  othe 
Appended  is  a  list'  of  societies  and  delegates,  and  a  list  of  members  of  ^ 
Convention.     Such  a  volume  deserves  the  widest  possible  circulation. 

Tjveedie's  Temperance  Ahnanach  for  18G3.  London  :  W.  Tweedie,  ^i 
Strand.  Price  3d. — The  contents  of  this  almanack  will  prove  of  gre 
value  to  active  workers  in  the  Temperance  movement.  Among  its  c5o; 
tents  are  the  annual  list  of  Alcoholic  Beverages  ;  Temperance  Organize 
tions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  Temperance  Societies,  and  how  the; 
are  Conducted ;  and  Temperance  Literature,  which  will  greatly  assisi 
committees  and  secretaries,  who  wish  to  conduct  their  societies  in  an  effi- 
cient manner. 

The  Teetotalhyrs'  Almanack  for  1863.  TJie  Maine  Law  Almanack  f of 
1863.  London :  Job  Caudwell,  335 ,  Strand. — Both  these  almanacks  have 
special  feakires.  In  the  Teetotallers'  Almanack  we  have  information  on 
the  various  Temperance  organizations,  and  a  list  of  Temperance  societies 
in  the  metropolitan  districts ;  and  a  list  of  zealous  total  abstainers,  who 
have  lately  passed  away  ;  combined  with  other  information  of  a  useful 
kind.  The  Maine  Law  Almanack  will  greatly  delight  members  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and  furnish  them  with  useful  information  on 
anti-licensing  proceedings,  judicial  decisions  on  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the 
Permissive  Bill  canvass. 

Ballads  for  Young  Teetotallers  and  Bands  of  Hope,  By  the  Rer. 
Dawson  Burns.  London:  Job  Caudwell.— Contents :  1.  The  Good 
Father  Mathew  ;  2.  A  Tale  of  Ancient  Greece  ;  3.  Mortimer  and  his  Fa- 
ther ;  4.  How  Prince  William  perished  at  Sea  ;  6.  The  unwavering  Young 
Teetotaller  ;  6.  The  Tempter  and  his  Victim ;  7.  The  Teetotal  Prince :  a 
Persian  Story ;  8.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  ;  9.  The  Repentant  Father ; 
10.  Hannibal  of  Carthage ;  11.  The  Burning  Ship  ;  and  12.  The  Pitcaim 
Islanders.  We  thank  the  author  for  this  pretty  book,  and  strongly  com- 
mend it  to  all  conductors  of  Bands  of  Hope.  Several  of  the  ballads  will 
be  found  in  our  pages,  and  they  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  their 
value. 

National  Temperance  Symn  and  Song  Booh^  with  Recitations  for  Adutti 
and  Children.  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  Henby  Hammond.  London: 
William  Tweedie,  337,  Strand.  This  little  work  contains  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces,  seventy  of  which  are  of  a  religious  character,  though  in 
many  cases  with  a  direct  Temperance  bearing.  This  selection  of  hymns 
will  be  found  useful  for  all  kinds  of  occasions.  The  songs  are  well  selected, 
whilst  several  of  them,  as  well  as  the  recitations,  are  quite  new  to  us.  The 
book  is  well  arranged,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  complete  selections  yet 
offered  to  the  Temperance  world.  Some  of  the  pieces  are  especially 
suited  to  children. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

All  communications  should  he  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Names  and  Addresses  should  be  written  very  plainly. 
Intelli<^ence  should  be  sent  early. 

Books  for  Review,  Articles  for  the  Record,  8fc.,  may  be  sent  to  the  Editoft 
at  No.  37,  Queen  Square,  London, 


J.  Bale,  Piinter.  78,  Great  Titchtield-street,  Marylebone. 


BAND  OF  HOPE  RECORD. 


A  NEW  PLEASURE. 

By  JOHN  P.  PARKER. 

More  til  an  two  thousand  years  ago  a  Grecian  king,  named 
Oionjsius — stop — let  me  bo  accurate  as  to  time.     I  have  on 
By  table  »  large  volume,  titled,  "  Beoton's  Dictionary  of  Uni- 
iirsal  Information  on  Geography,  History,  Biography,  Mytho- 
logy, Bible-History,  and  Chronology;  and  referring  to  page 
il4,  I  find  that  Dionysius,  pronounced  Di*o-nish'>e-us,  was 
Eng,  or  Tyrant,  of  Syracuse,  four  hundred  and  four  years 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.     Turning  the  leaves  to  page 
1231,  I  rejid  that  Syracuse,  pronounced  Si'-ra-kuse,  was  the 
lorth-pLiCf   of  Plato,  the  philosopher;  and  Archimedes,   the 
loathematician ;  and  Cicero,  the  orator;    that  it  is  a  city  of 
Scily,  but  that  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians,  736 
years  Ix^fore  Christ ;  and  that,  in  ancient  times,  it  possessed  a 
hrger  population  than  any  of  the  Greek  cities.     King  Dionysius 
oflfered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  any  one  who  should  invent  or 
diacover  for  him  a  new  pleasure.     I  have  never  read  that  the 
reward  was  claimed,  and  conclude  that,  like  Solomon,  he  sought 
pleasure  in  sensuous  enjoyments,  and  found  "vanity  and  vex- 
ation of  spirit.'* 

Pleasure  may  be  sought  in  many  ways  ;  in  the  right  road  as 
Well  as  \u  the  wrong.     He  is  in  the  right  road  who  aims  at 
getting,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  giving  pleasure,  as  well  as 
8elf-enjoyment.     He  is  in  the  wrong  road,  who,  like  the  Tyrant 
ofSynicuso,  living  for  himself  alone,  seeks  only  self-gratifica- 
tion.    The  vnse  man  writes,  "  The  full  soul  loathoth  a  honey- 
comb, but  to  the  hungry  soul  a  bitter  thing  is  sweet."    Jonathan 
Sttd,  **  See !  I  pray  you,  how  mine  eyes  have  been  enlightened, 
Wause   I   tasted  a  little  of  this  honey."     Professor  Liebig 
i^narks,  "  The  acquisition  of  a  new  truth  is  equivalent  to  a 
^w  sense  ;  enabling  us  now  to  perceive  and  recognise  innu- 
Jtterable  i»henomena,  which  remain  invisible  or  concealed  to 
others,  as  they  formerly  were  to  ourselves." 

A.  few  months  ago  I  was  sitting  in  a  little  coffee-room> 
**  seven  in  the  morning,  alone,  when  there  came  in  an  Irish 
girl,  who  had  on  her  arm  a  small  basket,  with  a  string  net- 
work of    very  wide  meshes,  drawn  over  the   top,    to    keep 
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strawberry  pottles  from  falling  down.     She  was  "  in  groT? 

a  woman,  but  in  mind  a  child,''  for,  after  innocently  asking  ^h 
a  question,  she  very  simply  answered  every  enquiry  I  sub^s 
quently  put  to  her.     "  She  was  just  sixteen  years  old.     I^C 
mother  had  been  dead  seven  years.     Her  father  was  suclk. 
good  man — he  wouldn't  marry  again,  for  her  sake.     She  wash^^ 
the  clothes,  and  made  things  comfortable  at  home.     He  wa^ 
bricklayer's  labourer,  out  all  day  long  at  work.     Yes,  he  vva^ 
a  teetotaller,  ever  so  long  ;  he  had  got  money  in  the  Savings' 
Bank.     She  went  to  market  and  bought  a  few  things  to  sell. 
She  gave  all  the  money  to  father,  and  he  gave  her  what   he 
pleased  to  spend.     Oh  !  he  was  such  a  good  man !     Yes,  we 
are  Catholics.     I  go  to  the  School  of  Compassion  of  an  eveniog. 
Ladies  come  there  to  teach  us ;  and  wouldn't  it  be  a  shame  if 
we  didn't  learn,  when  they  took  that  trouble  ?     Yes,  I  have 
learnt  a  good  deal.     I  can  read  all  the  names  of  the  streets 
everywhere,  now  ;  and  is  not  that  a  pleasure?" 

My  object  in  writing  these  facts  is  to  put  before  you  a  new 
pleasure.  I  purchased  two  books  recently — and  you  may  do 
the  same,  for  there  are  plenty  to  be  had  at  the  large  book-stalls 
— one  for  myself,  the  other  as  a  gift  for  a  friend.  So  that  I 
doubled  my  pleasure  as  the  Saviour  taught,  "  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive."  Those  books  together  cost  me  seven- 
teen shillings  and  ninepence.  The  title  of  the  book  you  have 
at  the  commencement  of  this  communication.  To  a  person  of 
limited  education,  whether  young  or  old,  and  who  is  desirous 
of  getting  good  in  order  to  do  good,  such  a  book  is  most  valuable; 
for  not  only  are  facts  given  on  the  topics  named,  but  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  every  word  is  set  forth  plainly.  Who 
would  think  that  "Blucher"  should  be  pronounced  Blu'-ker; 
or  "Kossuth,"  Kos-soot;  or  "Llangollen,"  Lan-goth-lan ;  or 
"  Kotzebue,"  Kots'-boo ;  or  "Dnieper,"  Ne'-per  ;  or  "  Severus,'* 
Se-ve'-rus  ? 

Thus  by  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to 
the  cost  of  one  pint  of  beer,  or  one  cigar  a-day,  for  a  twelve- 
month, a  book  of  reference,  of  the  most  useful  kind,  may  be 
purchased,  containing  fifteen  hundred  closely-printed  pages,  in 
a  strongly  bound  octavo  volume,  three  inches  and  a  quarter 
thick;  having  many  maps,  curious  tables,  and  numerous 
engravings,  printed  on  the  pages,  or  bound  up  in  the  volume ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  who  profit  by  this  information* 
and  whom  I  may  never  see,  will  thank  me  in  their  hearts  for 
having  given  to  them  a  new  pleasure. 
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HOW  IT  BEGAN  AND  OBEW. 

3aod  of  Hope  moyement  in  Bishop  Auckland  was  originated  by 
friend  who  is  now  reaping  the  reward  of  well-doing.    The  object 
plated,  in   first  establishing  the  organization,  was  to  make  it  a 
xiliary  in  connection  with  the  various  Sabbath  schools,  and  as 
ir  a  short  time  it  worked  well.     Ultimately,  it  was  discorered  that 
rere   yast   numbers   of  children  who  never  attended  a  Sabbath 
and  that  those  were  the  cliildrcn,  more  especially,  that  demanded 
n  and  sympathy.    A  room  was  hired,  independent  of  any  denomi- 
1    consideration,    and    a  general    invitation  was    issued.    The 
ent  was    novel,  and  consequently  attracted  a  large  number  of 
i;  but  the  room  being  situated  over  a  dwelling-house,  made  yery 
against  its  success.     However,  for  a  time,  this,  and  also  other 
iniences,  were  patiently  borne,  and  the  cause  maintained  a  feeble 
:e.     By  and  by,  time  and  death  worked  a  solemn  and  important 
;  the  pillar  of  the  infant  cause,  John  Hedley,  was  suddenly  called 
inal  rest.     His  unexpected  death  was  deeply  felt  by  all,  but  more 
Uy  by  the  children  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  who  solemnly    and 
''ully  followed  their  departed  benefactor  to  the  grave.     His  tomb 
dewed  with  sympathetic  tears  from  many  youthful,  glassy  eyes, 
f  which  have  since  been  sealed  in  death.     But,  though  some  of 
ly  heroes  of  our  movement  have  been  called  from  the  field,  still 
nmon  enemy  is  yet  amongst  us,  doing  his  murderous  work. 
"  Then  heart  to  heart,  and  hand  to  hand. 

Bound  together  let  us  stand. 

Storms  are  gathering  o  *er  the  land. 

Many  friends  are  gone. 

"  Still  we  never  are  alone, 

Still  the  battle  must  be  won. 

Still  we  bravely  march  right  on, 

Right  on,  right  on.'* 
a  long  and  painful  season  following  Mr.  Hedley's  death,  it  was 
t  the  infant  institution  had  perished  in  its  own  swaddling-clothes. 
)od  principles  never  die.  They  are  amongst  the  few  things  over 
death  bath  no  power.  The  little  star  of  hope  that  had  arisen  in 
»ral  heavens  was  destined  to  shine  on,  and  be  the  means  of  lighting 
an  earth-wanderer  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  so  on,  and  on,  to 
tality  and  bliss. 

his  instance,  the  reformer's  mande  fell  upon  other  shoulders.  The 
m  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  cared  for.  The  philanthropic  spirit 
^breathed  by  a  few  heroines  who  have  done,  or  caused  to  be  done, 
iportant  work.  The  re-organization  of  the  Band  of  Hope  was 
the  auspices  of  the  Ladies'  Temperance  Society,  who  have  ever 
through  their  late  Missionary — W.  B.  Affleck — efficiently  con- 
1  it.  The  re-commencement  was  anything  but  encouraging ;  ten 
en  only  attended.  But  those  ten  were  workers.  They  made  \l  ^tL 
day  daty  to  endeavour  to  increase  its  numbers.    By  X\ve  \\m^  ^<^ 
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fourth  meeting  \vas  held,  the  numbers  had  more  than  doubled.  _ 
since  that  time,  like  the  ball  of  snow,  they  have  increased  as  they  ro(^ 
We  have  had  to  lament  and  mourn  over  some  beautiful  buds  of  pro  za 
that  have  been  removed  to  blossom  in  the  celestial  country.  And 
promoters  have  been  encouraged  to  prosecute  their  mission,  from  , 
assurance  that  the  instruction  imparted  from  time  to  time,  has  proved 
source  of  hope  and  comfort  on  the  bed  of  death.  The  last  dying  sent 
roents  of  some,  have  been  words  of  confidence  learned  from  our  littl 
hymns.  One  such,  '*  who  is  not  lost,  but  gone  before,*'  invariablj 
delighted  herself  and  her  friends  by  singing,  and  desiring  to  be  sung,  ii 
her  agonising  painful  affliction — 

Though  dark  my  path,  and  sad  my  lot. 

Let  me  be  still  and  murmur  not. 

But  breathe  the  prayer  divinely  taught — 

Thy  will  be  done. 

And  when  on  earth,  I  breathe  no  more 
The  prayer  oft  mixed  with  tears  before, 
I'll  sing  upon  a  happier  shore. 

Thy  will  be  done. 
A  regard  to  the  feelings'of  bereaved  friends  prevents  any  further  allusior 
to  these  solemn  providences  at  this  festive  occasion  and  season.  Oui 
ranks  have  been  thinned,  and  weakened  too,  by  many  who  have  gone 
into  the  active  services  of  life  as  apprentices,  servants,  etc.  But  the  pro 
moters  and  friends  have  been  cheered  by  the  assurance  (without  excep 
tion),  so  far  as  we  know,  t])at  every  one  has  kept  the  pledge  inviolate 
Another  source  of  gratification  and  encouragement  is,  that  many  \vh< 
have  been  members  from  the  first  still  take  an  active  part  in  our  welfare 
and  are  also  assisting  in  other  important  institutions.  Modesty  forbid 
the  mention  of  names  who  have  been  blessed  themselves,  and  who  ar 
now  labouring  to  bless  others.  Their  work  is  glorious,  and  their  rewan 
is  sure. 

We  cannot  close  this,  brief  history'without  stating  how  deeply  gratefu 
we  feel  to  the  committee  of  the  Friends*  British  School,  for  the  free  usi 
of  their  commodious  and  comfortable  room;  and  also  to  the  school 
master,  Mr.  Ferguson,  to  whom  we  have  frequently,  though  unintention 
ally,  been  a  cause  of  annoyance,  but  who  has  with  exemplary  patieno 
borne  with  our  ill-manners  without  complaint.  The  conductor,  with  th 
children  also,  feel  under  a  sensible  obligation  to  Mr.  Joseph  Lingford 
for  his  liberal  and  monthly  supply  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Review ,  whicli 
we  hope,  in  many  instances,  will  be  read  and  prized  in  coming  years  a 
well  as  now. 

Although  the  movement  has,  at  limes,  had  to  struggle  with  opposition 
.vet  it  stands  to-day  in  increased  strength,  and  also  resplendent  witi 
religious  and  moral  beauty.  The  affection  and  attachment  between  thi 
members  and  their  teacher  is  mutual.  No  wind  of  opposition  is  sufla 
ciently  strong  to  sever  the  bond.  No  amount  of  cool  contempt  can  chu 
the  warmth.  The  truths  of  temperance  are  loo  deeply  embedded  in  tm 
honiis  and  bosoms  of  the  little  ones  ever  to  be  moved.    They  have  stooc 
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in  the  past,  they  stand  now,  and,  I  hope,  by  God*s  grace,  they  will  stand 
to  tbeend  stedfast  and  immoveable,  always  abounding  in  good  works. 

'*  0  may  each  heart  and  mind,  be  to  Thy  ways  inclined, 

From  early  youth. 

May  love  inspire  our  lays,  may  virtue  crown  our  days. 

Ours  be  the  pleasant  ways,  of  peace  and  truth.*' 


TEACHING. 

The  education  of  the  young  is  the  great  problem  on  which 
depends  the  future  welfare  of  the  people.  The  existing  defects 
in  the  moral  condition  of  society — and  these  are  neither  few 
lior  small — may  be  traced  to  a  system  of  education  based  on 
felse  principles.  The  laws  of  health,  and  the  culture  of  the 
heart,  have  been  sadly  neglected.  It  seems  sti-ange  that 
those  interested  in  the  training  of  the  young,  should  have 
overlooked,  in  their  educational  an-angements,  points  of  such 
vital  importance.  The  results  of  this  overlooking  ai*e  to  be  found 
in  the  habits  and  vices  of  the  present  generation.  Ignorance 
of  the  exquisite  mechanism  of  the  human  frame,  and  of  the 
laws  on  which  its  existence  depends,  has  subjected  it  to  neglect, 
abuse,  and  destruction  ;  while  in  the  department  of  morals^ 
the  cultivation  of  the  generous  emotions  has  been  equally  set 
iside.  Youth  has  attained  to  manhood,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  life  without  any  adequate  conception  of  how  that  life 
fms  connected  with  the  being  of  others,  how  it  was  destined  to 
influence  them,  and  of  the  solemn  responsibility  arising  out  of 
this  state  of  things.  Our  defective  educational  system  has 
doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the  perpetuation  and  extension 
of  intemperance;  false  notions  of  the  nature  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
oonpled  with  then*  seductive  character,  had  led  to  their  dmost 
universal  use  ;  and  accordingly  the  progress  of  the  temperance 
niovement  has  produced  a  corresponding  change  in  the  mode 
of  juvenile  tuition.  Indeed,  our  Bands  of  Hope  constitute  a 
great  educational  institution.  One  of  their  principal  objects  is 
to  inculcate  those  very  branches  of  knowledge  which  have 
hitherto  been  neglected,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  depart- 
inent  of  their  efforts  has  been  carried  is  truly  marvellous.  A 
ittoet  comprehensive  series  of  school-books,  sheets,  and  tracts, 
have  been  published,  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  children  of 
dl  ages,  and  treating  of  every  imaginable  subject  connected 
^nth  the  present  and  future  well-being  of  the  rising  generation. 
It  is  hardlj  possible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  these 
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associations  in  an  educational  aspect.     The  fact  that  hundreds      l.^cl^' 
of  thousands  of  children  are  being  week  after  week  instmcted      l^^rets 
by  competent  teachers,  on  such  subjects  as  the  formation  of  the     W 
human  frame — the  nature  and  uses  of  food — the  value  of  water      1'     , 
— the  manufacture  and  effects  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  the  phy-      \..^^^ 
sical  and  moral  well-being  of  those  who  use  them — ^the  duties      t^rjiuii 
we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  others,  and  to  God,  cannot  fail  to  pro-      I  iViki  1 
duce  the  most  happy  results,   not  ouly  on  those  being  taught,      l-itat 
but  also  upon  their  relations  and  friends.     The  influence  of     l3cool 
this  educational  reformation  has  not  been  confined  to  the  Bands      jtsnd 
of  Hope,  but  has  greatly  modified  and  improved  the  system  of     y[  ^ 
teaching  in  schools,  which  a  comparison  of  the  things  taught 
thirty  years  ago  with  those  taught  now  will  abundantly  evince. 
There  is,  however,  still  much  to  be  done ;  our  most  popvilax      ^y^r.-. 
school-books  require  to  be  revised.     In  proof  of  this  we  r-«fef     |  is « 
to  the  First  Collection  of  the  Scottish  School  Book  Associa^^ony 
New  Series f  No,  5.     At  page  71  will  be  found  the  folloi?^^S 
paragraph  : — "  But  we  must  not  let  these  remarkable  instac^-ces 
carry  away  our  thoughts  from  the  no  less  useful,  though  ni-'^^^'* 
more  common  blessings  of  Providence,  in  these  respects.      IJ^* 
it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  vine^  which  furnishes  the  '  i^^^^^ 
which  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man ;'  the  apple  and  the  /^  "^^ 
trees,  which  furnish  such  abundant  supply  of  cider  and  per:::^^^-^  * 
the  currant^  the  mulbern/y  and  the  elder ,  whose  juices  are  , 

often  employed  in  our  home  made  wines ;  and  the  hop,  so  mi^^^ . 
used  in  the  process  of  brewing,  are  all  most  widely  diffused 
the  garden  of  creation,  and  contribute  each  their  quota  tow 
supplying    us    with    a    nutritious,   pleasant^   and   wholesoi 
beverage.''     It  is  most  discreditable  to  the  "  Scottish  IL^^^ 
Book  Association,^^  that,   in  the  year  1862,  such  sentiment '^  « 
should  be  published  by  them  for  the   use  of  our  " '   ^^'  ^ 

schools.     Instead  of  teaching  others,  they  require  to  be  tang] 
the  first  principles  of  a  most  important  branch  of  education.     I: 
will  afford  us  much  pleasure  to  see  a  new,  if  improved,  editi< 
of  this  book.     But  we  sincerely  trust  that,  for  the  credit  of  o 
schools  and  the  "welfare  of  those  who  attend  them,  it  will  nevi 
again  pass  through  the  printers'  hands  bearing  the  blemish 
which  we  have  adverted.     The  "  Scottish  School  Book  Asso^ 
elation  "  may  learn  something  from  other  and  older  books,  writ- 
ten before  the  temperance  reformation  had  a  being.     Take,  for 
example,  Dr.  Faust's  "  Catechism  of  Health,"  which  was  largely 
circulated  in  Germany  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  and,  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  is  still  in  use  there. 
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In  the  chapter  '^  On  Drink/'  we  have  the  following  questions 
ind  answers : — 

**  For  what  purpose  is  it  necessary  that  man  should  drink  ? — ^To  quench 
is  thirst,  but  not  to  gratify  his  palate,  or  to  strengthen  his  stomach,  or 
ithaTJew  hence  to  derive  nourishment;  for  all  such  notions  are  wrong 
id  against  nature." 

**  What  kind  of  beverage,  therefore,  is  the  most  proper  ? — Cold  water." 
"  What  advantage  do  we  derive  from  drinking  cold  water  ? — Cold 
Iter  cools,  thins,  and  clears  the  blood !  it  keeps  the  stomach,  bowels, 
id,  and  nerves  in  order,  and  makes  man  tranquil,  serene,  and  cheerful.'^ 
''If  water  were  Uie  only  drink  of  man,  both  his  health  amd  fortune 
luld  be  improved.  If  what  is  spent  on  fluids  that  are  hurtful  to  life 
re  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  nourishing  food  and  other  neces- 
ies  of  life,  the  lot  of  mankind  would  be  ameliorated,  and  we  should 
i  longer,  and  be  healthier,  stronger,  and  happier/' 

*  Is  wine  wholesome,  when  drunk  often,  or  as  a  common  beverage? — 
»  it  is  not.  Wine  is  very  hurtful  to  the  health,  the  intellect,  and  the 
»piness  of  man.*' 

*  Does  it  afford  any  real  strength  or  nourishment  to  the  healthy  ? — 
9  it  only  over-heats,  without  procuring  real  strength,  for  it  cannot  be 
verted  into  good  blood,  flesh,  or  bone." 

'  Does  wine  contribute  to  the  digestion  of  our  meals? — No,  it  does 
-  Those  that  drink  v^ater  eat  with  a  better  appetite,  and  digest  better 
ti  those  that  drink  wine." 

*  What  consequences  ensue  from  drinking  wine  continually  ? — The 
sue  loses  its  delicacy  of  taste,  and  rejects  water  and  mild  simple  food ; 

stomach  grows  cold,  and  loses  its  natural  vigour,  and  man,  under  the 
eidea  of  givinv  warmth  to  his  stomach,  gains  by  degrees  a  passion 
drinking,  which  leads  him  at  last  to  habitual  ebriety." 
'  May  children  drink  wine,  punch,  or  other  spirituous,  intoxicating 
Kors  ?  No.  Children  and  young  persons  ought  not  to  drink  wine 
any  other  spirituous  liquors ;  for  they  are  hurtful  to  health,  impede 
wth,  obscure  reason,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  wretchedness  hereafter." 

These  are  sound  temperance  truths,  and  prove  Dr.  Faust  to 
re  been  a  man  of  no  ordinary  intelligence,  not  only  far  a-head, 
this  question,  of  his  own  age,  but  also  of  ours.  So  popular 
8  this  book  that,  in  the  year  1793,  the  Prince  Bishop  of 
irzburgh  ordered  two  thousand  copies  to  be  distributed  gratis, 
longst  the  schoolmasters  of  his  dominions.  The  schoolmasters 
are  requested  to  explain  the  sections  to  the  children  once  a 
lek,  and  each  section  was  to  be  transcribed  into  their  copy- 
Dks,  that  a  more  lasting  impression  might  be  made  upon  their 
nds.  We  commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
ichers  everywhere,  and  trust  that  it  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
inner  worthy  of  its  vast  importance. —  TT^e  Leag%ie  JournaL 
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THE  WIPE'S  APPEAL. 

The  clock  struck  eleven.  A  woman  sat  by  the  fireside  rocklngr  her 
baby  to  sleep.  The  room  was  a  small  one;  the  floor  was  swept  clean, 
the  fire  burned  bright,  and  crackled  in  the  chirrney,  and  the  few  articles 
of  furniture  shone  in  the  firelight,  their  clear  polish  reflectins:  the  roerry 
blaze  of  the  flame. 

Yet  the  woman  seemed  to  be  sad  at  heart,  though  the  eleineiiis  of  com- 
fort were  about  her.  She  sighed  from  time  to  time  as  she  jilunced  at  the 
cot  in  which  her  baby  moaned  uneasily  in  its  sleep,  for  it  was  sick— ill. 
She  stooped  down.  A  hectic  spot  burned  on  either  cheek,  while  its  lips 
were  parched  and  pale.  The  poor  babe  seemed  all  unconsf  ious  of  the 
rocking  of  the  cradle,  which  now  ceased  to  lull  it  to  its  wonted  slumber. 
The  distressed  mother  wrung  her  hands,  and  wailed  within  herself. 

Suddenly  she  started  at  the  sound  of  a  footstep  without.  She  listened, 
— the  step  passed  by ;  and  she  sank  back  in  her  chair  again. 

"  Alas ! "  she  sighed,  "  it  is  not  he !     When  will  he  come  ?  " 

She  listened  again — approached  the  door — opened  it,  and  looked  out. 
All  was  still  in  the  lonely  street;  though  the  hum  of  the  city  still  reached 
her  ears  firom  the  distant  thoroughfares.  Over  and  above  all  slione  the 
clustering  fields  of  stars,  looking  down  on  the  turmoil,  the  sonow,  and 
the  suffering  of  this  lower  world.  The  sight  of  those  calm  watchers 
was  full  of  sadness  and  melancholy  to  this  lone  woman,  and  sadly  she 
turned  back,  closed  the  door,  and  sat  down  again  by  the  cradle. 

All  was  hushed,  and  she  listened  to  another  distant  step.  Ajrain  she 
stood  by  the  door.  The  clocks  of  the  city  were  booming  the  hour  of 
twelve  far  and  near.  The  step  was  unsteady!  She  knew  that  step; 
and  her  heart  quailed  at  its  sound.  She  knew  its  meaning.  Ah !  how 
bright  she  once  looked  at  hearing  the  elastic  tread  of  her  lover,  and,  aftet 
that,  of  her  hu<sband, — for  it  was  he !  But  now  it  brought  with  it  only 
sadness,  and  a  grim  foreboding  of  sorrow.  Yet  she  received  him  as  of 
old — kissed  him  as  he  entered,  and  welcomed  him  home  again,  as  she 
had  always  done. 

"  It  is  very  late,  William,"  she  said. 

"Well!  what  of  that?" 

"  It's  lonely  sitting  up." 

"And  who  told  you  to  sit  up?  Nobody  asked  you.  What  business 
have  you  to  sit  up  ?  **  aud  he  hiccupped. 

The  poor  woman  burst  into  tears. 

"  Crying  again,  woman !  well,  what  good  will  that  do  ?  Vou  don't 
think  I  care  for  your  crying." 

"  1  'm  afraid  not,  William.  But  go  to  bed ;  and  we  shall  talk  things 
over  in  the  morning." 

"  Talk  things  over !  What  have  you  got  to  say,  that  you  can't  say  it 
now  ?     You  're  going  to  scold  me,  I  suppose." 

"No  William;  you  know  well  enough  I  am  no  scold.  I  have  never 
spoken  an  angry  word  to  you,  and  I  will  not.  If  a  husband  cannot  be 
got  to  love  his  wife  and  have  a  regard  for  her  comfort  withoct  scolding, 
it  were  better  to  give  him  up  al  once  "  she  said  seriously. 
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"  Why,  Kate  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?     I  know  you  have  been  a  good 
fe;  but  can't  a  roan  stay  out  when  he  likes  without  his  wife  setting  a 
nog  when  he  comes  home  ?    But  come — let 's  to  bed/' 
'* No, William,  I  must  nurse  our  child.     He's  very  ill." 
«  What !  Ill  ?  and  I  did  'nt  know  of  it !    What 's  the  matter  ? " 
'^  I  can't  tell ;  but  he 's  feverish  and  restless,  and  I  must  watch  by  him 
die  night.    Go  to  bed  now,  like  a  good  kind  fellow.    I  hope  it  will 
all  well  in  the  morning." 

^  Well,  be  it  so.     But  I  must  have  a  kiss  of  the  baby  before  I  go.** 
id  be  approached  the  cradle. 

[ntoxicated  though  he  was,  he  could  see  how  much  the  child  suffered; 
Qoaned  and  tossed  about  as  if  in  pain.     He  would  have  lifted  the  child 
)  bat  the  mother  dissuaded  him, — it  was  too  ill  for  that.    *'  But  he 
old  have  one  kiss  of  the  darling."    He  stooped  down,  and,  staggering, 
lost  fell  over  the  cradle,  but  she  held  him  back. 
*0h  William,"  she  cried,  "  leave  the  child  alone!     You  are  not  fit  to 
ch  him.     See !  you  frighten  him  1     Go,  now." 
tie  staggered  back,  confused  and  ashamed.    "  Well,"  said  he,  ''  I  am 
J  for  this,  but  I  '11  e  'en  go.     Poor  dear  little  Willie." 
ie  was  about  to  retire,  when,  turning  back,  he  said  hastily,  as  if  the 
ugbt  had  for  the  moment  sobered  him, — 
But  if  the  child  should  die ! " 
Then  God's  will  be  done,"  said  the  mother,  sobbing. 
Oh,  let  me  fetch  a  doctor?"  he  cried,  with  a  look  of  alarm,  ''I'll 
g  one  in  a  few  minutes;  let  me  go!  " 

I  have  seen  to  that,  William ;  the  doctor  has  been,  and  done  what  he 
Id.    Now,  go!" 

ind  he  went,  staggering  to  his  chamber.  Shortly,  the  drunken  sno- 
of  the  husband,  the  wailing  moan  of  the  sick  child,  and  the  occasional 
)  sighs  of  the  watching  wife  and  mother,  were  the  only  sounds  that 
e  the  stillness  of  the  night  in  that  sad  little  household. 
he  morning's  light  found  the  mother  still  by  the  child's  cradle.  She 
:hed  by  her  first-born,  calling  to  mind  its  sweet  winning  ways,  its 
ky  and  its  bright  looks.  But  now,  alas !  there  were  but  the  quiver- 
clammy  lips,  through  which  the  child's  soul  seemed  fluttering, 
eless  and  helpless,  never  had  that  child  been  more  dear  to  the 
ler's  heart  than  now ;  yet  love  could  not  save  it ;  sorrow  could  not 
)m  it.  There  was  a  long  breath,  a  sigh,  a  gurgling  sound  in  the 
It,— and  then  quiet;  the  quiet  of  death.  Still  the  mother  watched 
im  that  could  not  hear  her  weeping. 

was  broad  daylight  when  the  husband  rose  from  his  couch,  with  red 
and  heated  brain.     His  step  was  unsteady  as  he  entered  the  apart- 
yfhere  still  sat  the  mother  by  her  dead  child. 
Vs  late,"  said  the  husband,  advancing ;  *•  I  shall  not  be  m  time  for 
.    Why  did  you  let  me  sleep  so  long?" 
?oor  little  VVillie  !"  was  all  she  could  sob  out  in  reply. 
Achat's  the  matter?"  he  asked;  and  then,  pausing  a  moment,  he 
ed  suddenly  to  recollect  the  events  of  the  past  night.    "  I  thluk  ^om 
the  dbi/d  was  ill. '^ 
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"He's  dead!" 

«  Oh  God !"  he  exclaimed,  « it  cannot  be."  .     '^ 

He  looked  down  into  the  cradle,  and  there  lay  the  child,  with  the  b^ 
of  death  upon  its  cheek.  He  groaned,  and  sunk  into  a  chair  unable  ^ 
speak. 

But  suddenly  there  passed  through  his  mind  the  visions  of  the  pas*  ^  ^ 
and  he  thouQht  of  tlie  sweet  prattle  of  his  child,  his  growing  intelligencer; 
his  arch  wiles,  and  playfulness — and  then  of  the  patient  love  and  care  o^- 
his  wife,  now  bowed  in  silent  grief  beside  him. 

"Oh,  Kate,  this  is  a  sad  sight!     Our  poor,  dear  child!"  and  the"- 
strong  man  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  sobbed.  , 

She  took  his  hand  ;  he  looked  up  through  his  tears,  and  said,  "  I  have  '- 
been  very  cruel  and  selfish  towards  you.     Do  you  not  hate  me  ? " 

"No,  no!"  said  the  weeping  wife ;  "no,  William;  but  here,  by  ihi 
dead  body  of  this  our  first-born,  let  me  speak  to  you  of  the  past." 

**  Not  now,  not  now ! " 

"William,  1  must;  I  have  thought  of  it  during  the  night,  while  I 
waited  for  you,  and  watched  by  your  child  and  mine;  and  now  I  feel  it 
to  be  right  to  speak  to  you,  though  it  is  in  sorrow  as  your  wife,  whom 
you  promised  to  love  and  cherish  till  death." 

"  I  did  !  I  did ! " 

"  You  took  me,  a  girl,  from  my  father's  house  and  home,  where  I  was 
happy.     You  loved  me.*'  i 

"  True !  and  I  love  you  now."  ^ 

"  I  believe  you,  William.     Well,  I  was  young,  with  little  knowledge  A 
of  the  world.     But  I  tried  to  make  your  home  as  happy  as  mine  had  been   \ 
before.     I  laboured  to  make  it  cheerful,  to  attract  you  to  my  side,  and  oj 
keep  you  at  home  with  me  and  the  dear  child  there,  after  your  hours  of 
daily  labour  were  over."  \ 

"  You  did,  Kate.     No  wife  could  have  been  more  kind  and  good." 

"William,  I  prayed  for  you;  I  thought  but  of  you;  1  lived  but  for    ^ 
you." 

"Oh  spare  me !  I  know,  I  feel,  how  cruel  I  have  been." 

"  No,  only  thoughtlesness.  When  sober  you  have  always  been  kind 
and  loving ;  but  when  you  have  spent  your  evenings  away  from  us,  and 
come  in  late " 

"  I  have  been  harsh  and  cruel — I  know  it  now.'* 

"  Dear  William,  one  other  word,  and  I  have  done.  Let  me  have  some 
of  your  evening  leisure.  I  will  try  to  make  you  happy.  Sit  beside  me 
while  I  work;  and,  if  I  do  not  know  so  much  as  your  companions,  teach 
me  and  I  will  learn." 

"  Oh  Kate,"  said  William,  sobbing,  "  I  never  felt  your  love  so  dear  to 
me  as  now.  Here,  by  the  body  of  this  dear  child,  I  solemnly  promise 
that  it  shall  be  as  you  say.  I  will  forsake  those  haunts  of  dissipation  in 
which  my  soul  has  well-nigh  been  lost,  and  seek  peace,  and  pardon,  and 
happiness,  again  by  your  side.** 

And  it  was  so.    The  dark  shadow  passed  away  from  the  household. 

Time,  which  heals  all,  gradually  assuaged  this  first  great  grief  of  both; 

and  it  was  converted  by  Providence  mlo  a  \i\^%SM\%,   TVa  V^t^nsad  was 
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f 'tttored  to  his  home  agdin,  and  to  the  earnest  love  of  his  wife.    Other 

j  11^ beaiores  replaced  that  which  had  been  lost;  but  the  memory  of 

[fttdeadinfant  was  guarded   as  a  precious  treasure;  for  its  death  had 

sanctified  to  both.    Tiie  promise  made  by  its  cradle-coffin  was  kept^ 

fpeace  and  blessings  descended  in  rich  abundance  upon  the  happy 

age  home. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  DRINK  TRAFFIC  IN  THE 

EAST   OF  LONDON. 

By  ROBERT  NICHOL. 

M7  object  in  this  short  paper  is  to  describe  something  of 

it  is  occurring  in  the  East  of  London,  by  the  river  side, 

mgh  the  operation  of  the  Liquor  Traffic.     The  two  classes 

visibly  affected  thereby  are  women  and  the  seafaring  men. 

The  former  swarm  in  hundreds ;  and  when  we  see  daily  how 

ipletely  these  demoralising  pursuits  are  connected  with  the 

ities  for  getting  strong  drink,  it  seems  to  me  very  plain 

nothing  short  of  Prohibition  will  prevent  a  large  amount 

this  awful  depravity. 

It  has  been  stated  that  none  but  Teetotallers  want  the  Per- 
jive  Bill.  If  this  were  true  it  would  be  so  much  to  the 
lit  of  the  Temperance  Reformers,  who  are  labouring  for  the 
lediatc  prohibition  of  the  drink  that  is  cursing  our  land, 
'the  truth  is,  there  are  many  others  who  wish  the  drink 
drinking  houses  were  done  away  with.  If  our  opponents 
go  into  Shadwell  early  in  the  morniug,  and  inquire  about 
from  their  poor  unfortunate  sisters,  what  answer  will  they 
;?  I  know  what  some  of  them  said  to  me  when  they  attended 
midnight  meetings  held  in  the  Sailors'  Institute.  In  con- 
ig  with  them,  I  found  that  most  of  them  had  been  brought 
l^p  in  a  Sabbath  School.  Seven  were  under  twenty  years  of 
Jjtei  of  age,  and  two  of  them  had  been  teachers  in  the  Sabbath 
[fchool ;  and  the  language  of  all  was,  "  take  away  the  drink 
(•od  drinking  houses,  and  we  shall  have  to  go  home  to  our 
I  parents.  I  wish  that  there  was  no  more  drink  made."  These 
Poor  girls  were  sober  at  the  time  they  gave  utterance  to  these 
Expressions.  Scenes  of  horror  succeed  one  another  in  this 
^on  of  London  with  startling  rapidity.  One  unfortunate 
laatens  to  the  bridge,  where  she  takes  a  leap  into  the  river, 
tod  before  the  splash  of  the  waters  has  died  away  screams  in 
toother  quarter  are  heard.  The  knife  of  the  assassin  has  been 
plunged  into  the  bosom  of  another  victim,  followed  by  the  report 
of  a  pistol.  The  policemen  force  their  way  into  the  room,  where 
^ey  see  two  human  beings  drenched  in  blood. 
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The  Sunday  after  the  above  occurrence,  as  the  serr^'' 
God  are  preparing  for  the  morning  prayer-meeting,  the  ^ 
heard  in  the  street,  "Police!  police!"  and  a  man  is  ^ 
between  two  policemen,  who  had  stabbed  a  poor  girl,  and  1 
the  knife  in  her  body ;  and  before  the  sound  of  these  horriJ 
crimes  are  out  of  our  ears,  we  see  another  poor  unfortunate  g 
making  her  way  to  the  river  side — 

Mad  from  life's  history, 
Glad  to  death's  mystery : 
Swift  to  be  hurled. 
Anywhere,  anywhere, 
Out  of  the  world. 

These  are  facts  that  have  all  occurred  within  a  fortnight 
the  writing  of  this  paper.  In  the  month  of  July  there  w 
seventeen  attempts  to  commit  suicide  from  the  London  D< 
bridges.  Mr.  Selfe,  the  Thames  Police  Court  magistrate,  s 
these  repeated  attempts  at  suicide  were  quite  shocking 
humanity. 

Then,  again,  there  are  the  sailors,  who  the  moment  tl 
land  find  the  landsharks  and  crimps  waiting  for  them  to  t 
them  to  these  drinking  dens,  where  they  are  robbed  of  tl 
money  and  clothes. 

In  passing  along  Eatcliffe  Highway,  some  time  ago,  I  i 
three  sailors,  and  induced  them  to  go  to  the  Sailors'  Institi 
Mercers-street,  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee,  when  one  of  them  i 
me  that  they  had  arrived  from  Shields  the  day  before,  and  t 
each  seaman  had  received  £2.  10s.  for  the  run  up.  Two 
them  went  into  a  public  house  to  have  a  glass  of  ale ;  tl 
drank  about  half  of  it,  and  fell  asleep,  and  when  they  awe 
their  jackets,  watches,  and  money  had  disappeared. 

In  coming  from  the  London  Docks  down  Eatcliffe  High^v 
a  crowd  of  women  was  standing  round  a  sailor.  He  had  i 
stones  in  his  hand,  and  was  going  to  throw  at  the  windows 
a  public  house.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  that  for. 
said  he  had  been  away  from  home  over  five  years,  and  that 
had  a  widowed  mother  in  the  country.  The  last  time  he  C8 
to  London  he  was  robbed  of  his  money  and  clothes  by 
crimps  and  boarding-house  keepers ;  this  time  he  made  up 
mind  not  to  go  to  a  boarding-house,  so  he  slept  at  a  coffee-ho 
until  he  was  paid  off  this  morning.  He  received  his  waj 
which  was  over  £20.  He  went  into  that  public-house  to  k 
away  from  his  shipmates,  to  save  his  money  for  his  j 
widowed  mother.    He  called.  &t  «i  ^la.aft  of  rum.    Two  i 
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36  in,  and  before  he  had  drank  the  rum  he  fell  asleep^  and 
sn  he  awoke  all  his  money  was  gone.  He  woold  have  to 
to  sea  again  without  seeing  his  poor  mother.  Many  more 
»  have  come  under  my  notice,  if  time  would  permit.  One 
e  case.  In  passing  along  Ratcliffe  Highway  I  met  a  sailor 
iout  a  jacket  on  his  back.  I  asked  him  from  whence  he 
ie.  He  said  he  was  paid  off  from  a  ship  lying  in  the  London 
kfl^  after  being  away  from  home  over  three  years.  He  had 
between  thirty  and  forty  pounds  in  two  public-houses, 
was  delitute,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  A 
2r  for  the  Victoria  Park  Hospital  was  got  for  him,  but  they 
d  do  nothing  for  him.  Through  the  kindness  of  W. 
son,  'Eaq.y  he  was  sent  to  his  home  in  Scotland.  I  received 
tter  soon  after  to  say  that  he  was  dead.  On  facts  like  these 
ound  my  plea  for  Prohibition ;  and  if  it  is  asked,  are  all 
ishes  to  be  treated  alike,  because  two  or  three  parishes  in 
East  End  of  London  are  so  bad  ?  I  answer  that  this  great 
is  not  confined  to  two  or  three,  but  to  hundreds  of  parishes; 
I  conclude  by  asking,  Did  Lord  Palmerston  mean  two  or 
)e  parishes  when  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1853,  he 
le  the  following  remark : — "  Profligacy,  vice,  and  immorality, 
"6  not  thundering  at  our  gates  like  a  besieging  army,  but 
J  are  undermining  the  very  ground  on  which  we  stand." 

OF   TEAy 

COMMENDED  BT   HEB  MAJESTY. 

Venus  her  myrtle,  Phoebus  has  his  bays, 
Tea  both  excels,  which  she  vouchsafes  to  praise. 
The  best  of  Queens,  and  best  of  herbs  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation  which  the  way  did  show 
To  the  fair  region  where  the  sun  does  rise, 
Whose  rich  productions  we  do  justly  prize. 
The  Muse's  friend.  Tea  does  our  fancy  aid. 
Repress  those  vapors  which  the  head  invade. 
And  keeps  that  palace  of  the  soul  serene. 
Fit  on  her  birth-day  to  salute  the  Queen. 

COBBESPONDENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Band  of  Hope  Recced." 

'hen  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  a  country  parsonage,  I  suffer  fny 
ghts  to  expatiate  on  the  advantages  which,  under  God's  blessing, 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  universal  adoption  of  the  Band  of 
e  Bjrstem,  I  confess  1  see  no  human  institution  for  the  moral  and 


religious  traiiiuig  of  the  risiiig  generation,  which  can  be  compared     ^^ 
If,  well  condacted  and  Tigorooaly  supported,  I  recognize  it  as  one  ^^  . 
most  efficient  remedies  for  the  demoralising  evils  with  which  societ/     > 

afflicled.  i 

I  need  not  dilate  on  the  andvantages  which  the  Band  of  Hope  is  c^'  - 
culated  to  bring  to  the  Temperance  cause.    These  are  patent  to  all;  ^^  f 
much  so,  that  it  may  be  regarded  almost  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  caus^'  , 
I  look  beyond  the  direct  advants^s  which  it  may  be  expected  to  yield,  anci 
I  see  in  it  a  wonderful  capability  for  its  being  used  as  an  instrument  fo^ 
introducing  amongst  us  quite  a  new  phase  in  society. 

Various  expedients  for  the  punishment  or  reformation  of  criminals  have 
been  adopted  and  acted  upon,  at  an  immense  expenditure,  and  haTe 
proved  failures.    The  Band  of  Hope  goes  beyond  all  these,  and  strikes  ^ 
at  the  root  of  the  evil.     It  seeks  to  destroy  or  rather  prevent  the  insidious 
habit  of  drinking  strong  drink, — a  habit  which  is  acknowledged  by  the 
best  authorities  among  writers  on  social  questions  to  be  the  fertile  source 
of  evil  in  almost  every  form.    And,  what  is  more  especially  worthy  of 
remark,  the  Band  of  Hope  is  calculated  to  accomplish  this  blessed  result 
by  a  process  peculiarly  its  own — by  the  voluntary  agency  of  its  own  ' 
members. 

All  who  belong  to  this  brotherhood  do  so  of  their  own  accord.  AU  - 
who  attend  its  gatherings  do  so  of  their  own  free  choice.  Tliey  are  free  to 
go  and  free  to  stay  away.  There  are  no  imposed  tasks  to  learn.  They 
attend  because  they  have  pleasure  in  attending.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
from  all  elementary  schools,  whether  common  day  schools,  or  ragged 
schools,  or  Sunday  schools. 

A  parent  is  in  the  habit  of  sending  his  children  to  other  schools  without 
their  consent.     I  hope  this  will  never  be  the  case  with  regard  to  Band  of 
Hope  meetings ;  that  there  will  be  no  coercion  and  no  amount  of  task 
work  exacted, — nothing  in  fact  required  except  an  orderly  attention, — 
but  that  the  instruction  communicated,  primarily  on  the  temperance 
question,  but  collaterally  and  incidentally  upon  kindred  subjects,  social, 
moral  and  religious,  may  find  its  admission  into  the  minds  of  the  youth- 
ful attendants  through  the  skilful  tact  of  the  teacher,  so  that  "learning  in 
play,  may  be  philosophy  in  earnest." 

If  these  observations  are  correct,  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  a  word  of     | 
caution  with  regard  to  forcing  the  temperance  question  into  the  sabbath 
school,  so  that  it  should  form  in  some  measure  the  test  of  admission. 
This  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  to  rob  the  Baud  of  Hope  of  its  charm 
amongst  the  young — that  of  its  being  the  child  of  their  own  adoption. 

Neither  would  it  be  wise  by  so  doing  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
friends  of  such  excellent  institutions,  who  are  not  yet  generally  prepared 
to  see  with  us  on  the  temperance  question.  It  will  be  our  wisdom  to 
allay  such  a  feeling,  by  shewing  that  our  Bands  of  Hope  are  iieither 
intermeddling  nor  antagonistic;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  they  arc  sup- 
plementary and  auxilliary  to  their  own  great  work^  the  well-trainiog  of 
the  young, — supplementary,  inasmuch  as  they  undertake  to  teach  in 
delaii,  and  with  more  effect  than  cokn  i^ossiblY  be  done  in  the  sunday 
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~^^^rtue  of  undeniable  importance; — auxiliary,  in  that  Bands  of 
^^^^'^  properly  conducted,  are  admirably  calculated  to  strengthen 
M  catty  out  into  practice  the  lessons  of  a  more  general  nature,  which 
|inuK!ii]cated  in  Sunday  schools. 
I  would  therefore  entreat  our  friends  to  use  a  wise  discretion  and  for- 
iQCe,  if  needful,  upon  this  point.    The  less  our  system  clashes  with 
[it  benevolent  operations  of  existing  institutions,  the  more  likely  will  it 
'to  make  its  way,  and  take  with  the  philanthropic  public  the  position 
[fewiich  it  is  legitimately  entitled, 
flaring  now  I  fear  occupied  more  space  than  you  can  well  spare,  I 
with  your  permission  reserve  any  further  observations,  which  may 

to  me,  to  a  future  opportunity. 

T.  HOLME. 
Tbe  Vicarage,  East  Cowton. 

THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  EELIEF  FUND. 

To  ike  EdkoT  of  the  "Band  of  Hope  Record." 

Sir, — ^Among  those  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  Lancashire  who  are 

iBv  in  distressed  circumstances  there  are  none  more  worthy  of  sympathy 

M  assistance  than  the  men  who  in  years  gone  by  were  the  pioneers  of  the 

Temperance  reformation.    The  National  Temperance  Relief  Com- 

has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  suffering 

tallers,  and  the  need  which  existed  for  such  exertions  has  been  shown 

t  pamphlet  entitled  "  Who  will  not  Help  ?"  (London,  Cauldwell,  335, 

d),  in  which  a  member  of  the  committee  has  given  the  results  of  a 

paid  by  him  to  the  cotton  districts ;  and  if  any  additional  proof 

l*tn  needed,  the  following  extracts  received  firom  persons  to  whom  grants 

Qoney  have  been  made  will  be  sufficiently  conclusive.    The  Rev. 

"ftrles  Garrett,  a  well-known  and  highly-respected  Wesleyan  minister 

*  Preston,  says  : — 

"Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  contribution  from  the  National  Tem- 
P*>iice  Relief  Committee.     It   is  needed   far  more  than  the  donors 

■ 

^"^e.    Many  of  our  total  abstainers  have  stood  out  bravely,  and  by 

^  aid  of  their  former  savings  and  by  rigid  economy  have  done  without 

^•efjbut  their  little  stores  are  now  exhausted." 
*Jr.  S.  Yates,  hon.  sec.  of  the  Bury  Temperance  Society: — 
Amongst  the  cases  named  to  you  are  some  of  the  oldest  veterans  in 

^  Temperance  cause — men  who  saved  money  against  such  calamities 
,"^is  which  is  now  afflicting  them,  but  who  have  had  to  succumb,  so 
S  and  arduous  has  been  the  trial." 

}^^  Would  be  easy  to  multiply  proofs  of  the  necessity  for  the  existence 

,  ^e  National  Temperance  Relief  Committee;  but  I  hope  thatwiiat  I 

^*  stated  will  arouse  the  sympathies  of  some  of  your  readers  on  behalf 

^  exemplary  class  of  people,  who  in  their  days  of  prosperity  long  and 
^^y  laboured  to  promote  the  social  well-being  of  their  fellow-country- 
?^*  Tbe  subscriptions  already  received  are  quite  inadequate  to  the 
^^imttances  of  the  case. 

'C^ermit  me  to  add,  that  several  of  those  who  have  been  a^<ed\Q  ^\^  \}nft 
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National  Temperance  Relief  Fund  have  remarked,  that  they  could  have 
rendered  more  assistance  if  the  committee  had  commenced  their  work 
earlier.  The  simple  explanation  is,  that  the  fund  was  not  requircKl  until 
all  the  savings  of  the  teetotallers  had  been  exhausted,  they  having  too 
much  self-respect  to  appeal  for  help  until  absolutely  compelled. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

HARPER  TWELVETREES,  Treasurer. 
Bromley,  Middlesex,  Feb.  13, 1863. 

PBAOTICAL  PAPERS,  No.  13. 

By  Mr.  G.  M.  MURPHY. 
POUNDS,   SHILLINGS,   AND  PENCE. 

The  fool,  in  the  fable,  who  sold  wisdom,  gave  to  each  of  his 
customers  two  fathoms  of  thread  and  a  hearty  box  on  the  ears 
in  exchange  for  their  gold :  advising  those  who  grumbled  at 
the  bargain  to  keep  the  length  of  the  string  from  follj,  or,  as 
they  passed  through  life,  the  symbol  of  the  slept  face  would  be 
more  than  realized.  The  money  was  not  all  lost  if  the  advice 
were  but  followed,  and  if  in  writing  about  £.  s.  d.  our  counsel  ?• 
could  equal  in  soundness  that  of  the  sensible  zany,  it  would  be 
well. 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  money  for  the  furtherance  of 
our  cause, — ^the  roundabout  and  the  direct.  The  former  usually 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory,  the  latter,  if  slow,  generally 
sure.  Among  the  roundabout  methods  may  be  enume- 
rated bazaars,  concerts,  festivals,  exhibitions,  orations,  railway 
trips,  sale  of  publications,  &c.  &c.  Every  bill  posted  on  the 
wall  announcing  a  bazaar  for  a  Temperance  or  other  benevolent 
object,  may  be  taken  as  representing  a  score  of  persons  at  least 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  disquietude  and  anxiety  until  it  is  con- 
cluded ;  and  sometimes  even  then  is  added  the  unpleasantness 
of  disappointment  and  loss,  with  an  additional  item  of  annoy- 
ance, which,  however  unintentional  or  unlooked  for,  will  be  felt 
by  some  even  if  the  affair  "answers  expectations." 

What  crotchets  and  quavers,  bars,  and  stops,  are  sometimes 
encountered  by  the  promoters  of  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cause.  The  room  is  hired,  the  vocal  and  instrumental  per- 
formers engaged,  the  tickets  and  bills  printed  and  circulated, 
the  night  comes,  and  all  things  are  ready,  but, — and  oh  !  what 
a  but  it  is — the  audience!  It  has  rained,  or  looked  like  rain,  or 
is  ,  stingingly  cold,  or  unpleasantly  warm  weather,  or  the  pro- 
gramme is  too  sacred  for  the  worldly,  or  too  secular  for  the 
religious,  or  too  low  for  the  refined,  or  too  refined  for  the  vulgar 
crowd,  and  bo^  too  frequently  dm^^o\Titmeiv.t  and  loss  ensue. 
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while  no  impetus  is  given  to  the  cause.     The  same  may  be 
fludof  many  orations,  exhibitions,  festivals,  and  railway  trips. 
How  often  does  the  mere  accident  of  weather,  the  clashing  of 
other  meetings,  or  amusements,  or  even  a  little  personal  pique, 
leave  an  institution,  after  all  the  committee's  trouble,  worry  and 
expense,   with  more  of  debt,  and  less  of  hope,  than  it   had 
hfore. 
The  sale  of  publications  require  judicious  management  and 
t  care,  or  it  will  be  a  drag  upon,  rather  than  a  help  to  the 
ds.    A  general  canvass  of  towns  of  ordinary  size,  or  given 
icts,  in  great  cities,  by  the  elder  members   of  Bands  of 
'  huP*!^  fitted  and  willing  for  the  work,  would,  while  extending 
sale  of  Temperance   literature,  also  greatly  advance  the 
Orders,  when   obtained,  should  be  promptly  and  cor- 
tly  executed.     A  printed  list  might  be  provided,  embracing 
ding  to  circumstances,  not  only  Temperance  books  and 
iodicals,  but  those  of  the  Tract  Society  and  Sunday  School 
nions.     This  work,  however,  should  be  undertaken  as  a  mat- 
of  duty,  and  not  merely  as  a  speculation,  whether  it  in- 
the  funds  or  not.     Every  Christian,  and   every  total 
taiuer,  should  be  ready  to  undertake  the  work  of  amateur 
Iporteur,  that  the  sale  of  pure  literature  may  increase,  and 
e  principles  of  truth  and  sobriety  be  extended. 
Hie  direct  methods  of  obtaining  funds  may  be  linked  toge- 
under  the  heads  of  periodical  contributions,  friendly  dona- 
tbns,  members'  collecting  cards,  collections  after  sermons  and 
neetiDgs,  and  by  boxes  at  the  doors  of  the  hall,  or  meeting- 
place.     Of  these,  perhaps,  the  last  is  the  least  efficient.     It  is 
not,  however,  unimportant.     Whether  people  give  or  not,  the 
opportunity  for  giving  should  be  constantly  presented.     Some- 
times, when  such  boxes  arc  placed,  the  chairman  or  conductor 
forgets  or  neglects  to  mention  the  fact,  whereas  an  occasional 
pleasant  allusion  to  this  unobtrusive  receptacle  for  the  smallest 
donationB  would  assuredly  meet  with  some  response,  and 

"  Smallej<t  helps,  if  rightly  given, 
Make  the  impulse  stronger." 

Collections  after  sermons  or  meetings  depend  sometimes  more 

upon  the  earnestness  and  tact  of  the  preacher  or  speaker,  than 

upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  cause.    Good  pulpit  beggars  are 

a  peculiar  people.     Many  an  orator  who  can  easily  bring  a  tear 

to  the  eye,  would  find  it  hard  work  to  wring  a  guinea  from  the 

purse  ;  happily  we  are  not  taxed  for  tears,  and  yet  it  would  be 

well,  if  some,  who  are  very  ready  to  weep  over  depicted  woe, 
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would  follow  up  their  feeling  by  paying  for  a  plaister  for 
wounds.  A  stroke  of  wit  will  sometimes  win  more  than  ^ 
of  rhetoric.  It  is  recorded  of  Rowland  Hill,  that  just 
he  died,  he  attemled  a  missionary  meeting  in  a  metro 
sanctuary,  the  object  being  to  raise  a  large  sum  for  a 
purpose ;  the  old  gentleman  rose,  when  called  upon  to 
and  said  a  good  many  good  things,  but  nothing  about  the  i 
This  made  the  officials  somewhat  nervous,  as  scarcely  an 
had  been  said  about  the  funds  by  any  of  the  previous  sp 
and  they  therefore  plucked  the  speaker's  coat  gently,  ar 
him  "  not  to  forget  the  collection ;"  there  was  a  nod  of  r< 
tion,  and  again  "Old  Rowland"  went  on,  but  made  n( 
allusion  to  money  than  if  such  a  thing  as  current  coi 
utterly  unknown  :  another  reminder  was  therefore  give 
time  more  emphatic  than  before,  the  hint  was  duly  a< 
ledged  aud  the  speaker  went  on,  urging  his  subject  h- 
every  point  but  the  one  for  which  he  had  been  specii 
served.  The  officials  were  quite  chopfallen  until  just 
the  advocate  sat  down,  when  a  smile  of  satisfaction  lit  u 
faces  as  he  concluded  in  some  such  words  as  these: 
friends  behind  me,  by  their  pulls  and  tugs,  are  evident 
anxious  that  I  should  not  forget  the  collection.  I  hadn't  fo 
it,  neither  will  you  forget  it  when  the  cause  is  so  wort 
good ;  there  is  only  one  stipulation  I  have  to  make  in  re: 
to  it,  and  that  is,  that  as  the  plates  go  round  from  pew  l 
no  person  will  contribute  whose  tradesmen's  bills  are  u 
and  those  who  are  out  of  debt  must  make  up  for  their  le 
tunate  neighbours^  lest  the  cause  of  God  should  suffer y 
was  a  big  collection  that  night.  Who  would  have  liked  1 
been  marked  for  being  in  debt,  by  not  giving,  or  for  b 
stingy  as  to  let  a  good  cause  sufiTer  from  a  neighbour's 
tune  ? 

Collections  in  places  of  worship  for  Temperance  pi 
are,  at  present,  very  few  and  desultory ;  we  hope  the  daj 
advancing  when  they  will  take  their  place  among  the  esta 
institutions  which  demand  the  liberality  of  the  church, 
recognised  and  assisted  by  the  annual,  half-yearly,  o 
quarterly  appeals  from  the  pulpits  of  our  land.  K  the  ^ 
reclaiming  the  dissolute  and  intemperate,  and  the  for^^ 
of  special  efforts  for  the  prevention  of  drunkenness,  and  i 
CQmitant  evils  is  left  pretty  much  to  teetotallers  then 
there  is  no  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  do 
pa^ng  as  well.     Atlas  may  carry  the  world  on  his  sh( 
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r  aome  hercalean  back  would  bear  up  one  of  the  hemi- 
■  it  would  lighten  his  load  vastly. 

(To  be  continued,) 

JiDBBSS  TO  THE  SUNDAT  SCHOOL   TEACHES8 

OF  BOLTON. 

p-Labourers, — ^The  injunction  to  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
Id  go,"  is  justly  regarded  by  the  various  classes  of  the  community 
f  owing  to  the  individual  and  to  society  generally.  It  is  a  duty 
10  each  child  to  develope  its  faculties,  to  instruct  it  in  its  duties 
mif  and  by  moral  and  religious  training  fit  it  for  a  glorious 
hj.  It  is  also  a  duty  in  which  the  welfare  of  society  is  involved, 
I  training  of  the  young  depends  whether  they  shall  grow  up  to  be 
d  honourable  members  of  civil  and  religious  society,  or  whether 
go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  idle,  the  vicious,  and  the  criminal 

lising  this  duty,  the  various  sections  of  the  Christian  Church 
dished  and  sustained  Sunday  Schools  in  connection  with  their 
laces  of  worship,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  young  the 
training. 

ichools  have  done,  and  are  still  doing,  a  great  amount  of  good, 
uestion  is  often  asked,  '*  What  becomes  of  our  elder  scholars  ?'' 
ished  reports  of  our  schools,  and  the  almost  stationary  character 
if  cor  congregations,  show  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  scholars, 
!  who  have  been  scholars,  are  not  lo  be  found  in  connection  with 
negations,  or  in  connection  with  the  church.  Our  last  report 
ly  one  member  of  the  church  for  every  thirteen  scholars,  and 
It  one-fouth  attend  service  on  the  Sunday  evening.  Looking  at 
L  results,  it  is  plain  that  to  a  great  proportion  of  our  scholars  our 
re  lost.  No  husbandman,  tradesman,  or  merchant  would  be 
^th  so  much  waste  effort  in  his  calling.  No  doubt  there  are 
auses  in  operation  to  prevent  success,  but  the  chief  removable 
LO  be  found  in  the  seductions  of  the  361  public-houses  and  beer- 
the  borough.  To  these  nurseries  of  vice  and  crime  many  of  our 
are  drawn  by  their  music  and  other  attractions.  They  are  not 
iken  away  from  us,  but  their  training  is  now  the  reverse  of  what 
iiile  in  the  school.  Instead  of  seeking  intellectual  and  moral 
aoent,  in  many  cases  they  lose  all  self-respect ;  instead  of  becoming 
embers  of  civil  and  religious  society,  they  often  become  a  bur- 
leir  friends  and  a  pest  to  society.  Seduced  by  drink  and  sur- 
by  evil  influences,  they  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  disappointing 
s  of  their  teachers,  and  become  a  curse  where  we  hoped  they 
10? e  a  blessing.  The  Chaplain  of  the  Leeds  Borough  Jail  says, 
vwmers,  230  had  been  scholars  in  Sunday  Schools. 
Mainly  our  duty  to  prevent  our  scholars  from  becoming  the  vic- 
moDg  drink.  To  this  end  we  urgently  recommend  that  every 
School  shall  have  its  Band  of  Hope,  for  the  purpose  of  warning 
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young  persons  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  driok^ 
and  persuading  them  totally  to  abstain  from  its  use. 

Various  advantages  will  be  secured  by  each  School  haying  its  owij 
Band  of  Hope: — 

1.  Each  School  will  have  more  control  over  the  teaching  in 
own  place,  than  it  could  have  in  a  general  movement. 

2.  Bands  of  Hope  can  be  more  efficiently  and  economically  worli 
in  connection  with  their  respective  Schools. 

Bands  of  Hope  in  connection  with  Sunday  Schools  are  not  now 
experiment  that  may  or  may  not  succeed.    They  have  been  in  succ 
operation  in  several  of  our  best  Schools  for  many  years,  and  are  found 
answer  admirably.    In  dangerous  places  of  the  sea-coast  we  have 
only  a  life-boat,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  shipwreck,  but  we  also  put 
lighthouses  to  prevent  shipwreck.     Let  us  exhibit  to  our  scholars 
dangers  of  the  drinking  system,  and  shew  them  the  light  of  true  Tem) 
ance,  that  they  may  not  become  moral  wrecks,  but  avoid  the  evils  ari 
from  strong  drink.    Thus  tliey  may  become  blessings  to  the  church 
to  the  world. 

To  do  all  we  can  to  preserve  our  scholars  from  the  great  public 
of  the  country  is  our  plain   duty.    To  encourage  and  confirm  in  Te 
perance  one  young  man  or  woman  who  might  otherwise  have  become,^ 
drunkard,  would  repay  any  amount  of  effort.    To  permit  one  to 
ruined  whom  we  could  by  any  available  means  have  saved,  would  be 
sin  and  a  sorrow.    The  means  we  have  suggested  are  simple, 
worked,  and  proved  to  be  efficacious.    We  therefore  urge  upon  you 
speedy  and  energetic  adoption.     Let  us  be — 

"  In  duty  prompt,  obey  its  every  call, 

And  watch,  and  weep,  and  pray,  and  feel,  for  all ; 

And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 

To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, — 

Still  try  each  art,  reprove  each  dull  delay, 

Allure  to  brighter  worlds,  and  lead  the  way.*' 

Commending  this  important  subject  to  your  devout  and  careful  coo*] 
sideration,  and  praying  for  the  smile  of  Heaven  upon  your  useful  and 
arduous  labours. 

We  are. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union, 

Yours  respectfully, 
HINDSON  FELL,  Chairman, 
WILLIAM  MILLER  BUCKLEY,  Secretary' 


The  Eighth  Annual  Members'  Meeting  of  the  Band  of  H<^  ] 
Union  was  held  on  Wednesday  Evening,  February  18th,  18611,  \ 
at  Shirley's   Temperance    Hotel,  Queen-square,  BloomsbinJ* 
At  six  o'clock  tea  and  coffee  were  served,  after  which  the  chtff 
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taken  bj  W.  J.  Hayncs,  Esq.  the  Treasurer ;  after  devo- 
ponal  exercises,  the  chairman  caUed  upon  the 

Bev.  6.  W.  M'Crce,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  to 
the  Report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Band  of  Hope 
ent  was  making  rapid  progress.     Six  agents  ore  now 
bj  the  Union.     During  the  year  the  agents  have  ad- 
850  meetings,   and    the    honorary  deputations  870, 
ng  a  total  of  1720  meetings  addressed  by  the  representa- 
of  the  Union,  a  large  number  of  these  being  in  the  pro- 
towns  in  twenty-four  different  counties  having  been 
;  great  success  had  attended  the  various  meetings  which 
been  undertaken  by  the  Union.     The  Dissolving  Views  of 
Union  had  been  in  increased  demand,  160  popular  enter- 
ents  having  been  given  during  the  year.     The  Report 
that  an  auxiliary  to  the  Union  had  been  formed  in  the 
of  England,  which  now  employs  two  agents.     The  con- 
large  sale  of  the  publications  evinced  their  popularity. 
Committee  in  the  Report  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the 
'.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  for  his  Lecture  on  behalf  of  the  funds. 
rhe  Balance  Sheet  was  read  by  the  Treasurer,  and  showed 
increased  income  of  £211.  4s.  8d. 

The   Rev.  Dawson  Burns  moved,  Mr.  G.  M.  Murphy  se- 
ded,   and  William  West,  Esq.  supported  the  first  resolu- 

ft  *^^^^"» 
a  • 

**  That  the  Report  now  read  be  adopted,  printed,  and  circulated  under 
be  direction  of  the  Committee." 
Mr.  W.  Oakes  moved,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Storr  seconded  the 

eeond  resolution : — 

"That  the  gentlemen  now  named  (See  List  of  Officers)  act  as  the 
Officers  and  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year.*' 

Mr.  S.  Shirley  responded  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  Ludbrook  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  Sharpe  seconded  the 
ihird  resolution: — 

«*  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  gentlemen 
irho  have  so  ably  acted  as  the  honorary  deputations  during  the  year." 

Mr.  M.  W.  Dunn  moved,  Mr.  W.  Parkes  seconded,  and  Mr. 
James  Eaton  supported  the  following  resolution  : — 

"That  the  cordial  thai»ks  of  the  Members  be  presented  to  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  SpurgeoD,  for  his  kindness  in  delivering  two  able  lectures  on 
behalf  of  the  funds  of  the  Union,  and  that  a  splendidly-lithographed  copy 

of  this  vote  of  thanks,  suitably  framed,  be  presented  to  the  reverend 

gentlemen." 
After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the  meeting  was  closed  ^dth 

pndse  and  prayer. 
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LABOnSS  OF  OUR  A6EVTS. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  have  to  inform  our  readers,  that  Mr.  W. 
Affleck  has  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  past  month  been  so 
indisposed,  as  to  be  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagements.     His  illness, 
thought,  was  brought  on  by  over-exertion.     He  is  bow  better,  vA 
addressed  a  few  meetings  since  his  recovery. 

Mr.  W.  Bell,  during  the  past  month,  has  been  fblly  engaged  it 
following  places : — In  Cornwall  at    Uayle,  Truro,  Penrjn,  Liski 
and  also  at  Devonport,   Plymouth,  Abbotsbury,  Christchurch,  M( 
downs,  Ringwood,  Romsey,  and   Reigate.     Few  temperance 
perform  more  arduous  duties  than  Mr.  Bell.     He  firequently  ad( 
numerous  schools  in  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  a  meeting  of  chile 
and  subsequently  one  of  adults.     He  is  engaged  in  Surrey  till  March  1< 
after  which  time  the  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  make  engagements  in 
Surrey,  Sussex,  or  the  neighbouring  counties. 

Mr.  G.  Blaby,  during  the  month,  has  attended  and  addressed 
following  Bands  of  Hope  : — Bloomsbury  Refuge;    Denmark 
twice;  Calthorpe  Street ;  Hill  Street,  Peckham;  Kentish  Town; 
pool    Road,    Harnsbury;    Plaistow;    Shadweil;    Southrille; 
Meeting ;  St.  Clement's  Danes ;  Providence  Hall ;  Pond  Place,  Ch< 
Kinnerton  Street,  Belgrave  Square ;  Albany  Chapel ;  St.  James,  H< 
way;  Whitfield  Chapel;  Broadway,  Westminster;  Kensal  New  Tc 
and   Working  Men's  Club,  Westminster.    He  has  also  taken  put] 
three  adult  meetings,  addressed  three  Sunday  schools,  and  preached 
sermons. 

The  Rev.  —  Keeley  has  been  engaged  as  a  Sixth  Agent,  and 
present,  addressing  meetings  in  connection  with  the  Northern  Auxil 

Mr  F.  Smith  has  addressed  meetings  as  under: — Albany  Cha 
Regent's  Park;  Flint  Street,  Walworth;  Orchard  House  Sui 
School,  Barking  road;  Lambeth  Wesleyan  Chapel;  St.  James  Set 
Holloway ;  Clapham  Road ;  Asylum  Road,  Old  Kent  Road ;  Shadwc 
Milton  Street,  Dorset  Square;  Russell  Street,  Berroondsey;  U( 
George  Street,  Bryanston  Square;  Haverstock  Hill;  and  Pell  St 
Whitechapel. 

Mr.  C.  Starling  has  been  very  busily  engaged  nearly  every  evenii 
during  the  month,  sometimes  having  to  speak  at  three  meetings  in  oi 
day. 

Hayle,  Cornwall. — ^This  town  can  boast  of  one  of  the  most  thrivii 
Bands  of  Hope  in  the  far-west,  having  in  connection  several  branches 
the  country.  In  addition  to  our  usual  means  in  operation,  we  have 
the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Wm.  Bell,  from  the  London  Band  of  Hop^- 
Union,  during  the  past  week.  This  was  indeed  a  treat  as  is  not  geoe* 
rally  met  with  in  these  parts.  Crowded  audiences  at  Hayle,  Foundr]f» 
Lelant,  Leedstown,  St.  Erth,  and  Connor-downs,  listened  attentively  tfr 
his  eloquent  appeals,  telling  arguments,  thrilling  incidents,  and  great  and 
important  truths.  After  a  week's  labour  Mr.  Bell  has  left  us,  with  the 
prayers  of  the  people  resting  on  his  head ;  but  we  hope  we  shall  agaii^ 
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pleasure  of  his  exceHent  services  amongst  us.    May  God  bless 
make  him  a  blessing  to  many ! 

SAVCE  IN  THE  WoRKHOusE. —  Mr.  S.  Insull  was  engaged  on 
fanuary  31st,  in  entertaining  the  inmates  of  the  Mile  end  Old 
irkhonse,  with  his  dissolving  views.  The  lecture  upon  *  Scrub, 
Lhouse  Boy/  was  attentively  listened  to,  and  the  views  and 
vere  frequently  applauded.  The  evening's  entertainment  was 
1  by  Mr.  Insull  singing  several  temperance  melodies.  Selections 
music  were  played  upon  the  piano  and  organ. 


LTTERATUBE. 

vUl  iwt  Help  ?    By  J.  A.  Hobneb,    London :  J.  Caudwell,  385,  ■ 

-This  admirable  pamphlet  is  intended  to  induce  the  total  abstainers  i 

ad  to  assist  their  starving  brother  abstainers  in  Lancashire.    Mr.  I 

«y8 : — ^Whilst  I  was  in  the  Cotton  Districts  I  met  with  many  ] 

iding  cases  of  destitution,  which,  for  fear  of  offending  the  indi-  j 

^neemed,  I  forbear  to  make  publicly  known.  One  or  two  instances 
36  as  examples  of  the  rest.  The  first  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  the 
,  family  of  eight  persons,  and  who  previous  to  the  Cotton  Famine 
Q  a  factory,  whilst  his  wife  and  family  carried  on  a  provision 
jfl  affairs  were  such  that  he  was  indulging  the  hope  of  retiring 
)  mill,  and  leading  an  easier  life  in  a  year  or  two,  as  he  was 
g  in  years.  But  being  overtaken  with  the  bad  times  he  lost  hig 
;  the  operatives,  who  were  the  customers  at  his  shop,  could  not 
ir  payments,  and  consequently  he  was  forced  to  sell  off  his  stock 
e  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  now  he  is  in  the  greatest  distress. 
case  which  was  brought  imder  my  notice  I  must  give  you,  as  I 
isist  the  inclination  to  express  my  admiration  for  a  noble-hearted 
ho  had  borne  his  sufferings  in  secret  for  many  months,  until  at 
were  discovered  to  his  minister,  who  thereupon  pressed  him  to 
le  sum  of  five  shillings  to  relieve  his  immediate  necessities.  For 
tne  the  man  refused  to  accept  the  proffered  aid,  stating  that  he 
er  sought  charity  and  never  would,  but  at  length  the  urgent 
8  of  the  clergyman  induced  him  to  take  the  money.  Kext 
,  however,  the  worthy  minister  was  waited  upon  at  an  early  hour 
lan's  wife,  who  stated  that  she  and  her  husband  had  passed  a 
night,  and  that  they  could  not  bear  to  retain  the  money  luiles* 
e  aUoJued  to  ea/rn  it  in  some  iva/y.  This  high  principle  and  deli- 
'eeling  which  we  must  all  admire,  prevails  amongst  the  teetotallers 
jy  and  it  has  induced  them  to  conceal  their  troubles  as  long  as 
and  to  remain  proudly  silent  whilst  others  arc  clamorous  for  aid. 
X)tallers  of  England  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  heroic  bearing  of 
ethren  in  Lancashire  during  this  season,  and  whilst  we  honour 
aility  of  spirit,  let  it  be  our  stienuous  endeavour  to  sympathise 
i  encourage  them,  whilst  we  carefully  avoid  offence  to  that  sturdy 
dence  and  manliness  of  character,  the  foundation  of  noble  deeds, 
rill  illumine  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  history  of  our  glorious 
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LANCA8HIBE  DISTBESS. 

Amounts  collected  by  the  Hunyorth,  Croft,  and  NeashamBaoA 
of  Hope  children,  for  the  sufferers  in  the  "  Cotton  Districts." 


Charles  Gascoigne £0  5  10 

Sarah  Gascoigne 0  7  3 

Elizabeth  Eden   0  5  0 

Elizabeth  Bone    0  5  0 

Mary  Elizabeth  Morton . .  0  6  0 

Mary  Elizabeth  Lapworth  0  4  0 

John  Winn 0  4  0 

Jane  Hardy 0  3  8 

Margaret  Morton    0  3  0 

John  Gascoigne 0  2  6 

AUce  Jane  Whitfield  ....  0  3  2 

Esther  Thomas   0  3  9 

Mary  Thomas 0  1  6 

Henry  Kirby 0  12 

Margaret  Corps 0  4  0 

Ellen  Hartburn 0  2  0 


John  Wilkinson    £0 

Isabella  Wilkinson    ....  0 

Simion  Corps   0 

Martha  Gains   0 

William  Richardson     . .  0 

Lousia  Lapworth 0 

John  W.  Handson    ....  0 

Robert  Hopper     0 

Leonard  Stokes     0 

George  Dobson     0 

Robert  Farmer 0 

Margaret  Handson   •  • .  •  0 
Sundry  Amounts  under 

Is 0 


0 
4 


1  $ 

2  S 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

13 


0 
0 
I 
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SUFFERING  TOTAL  ABSTAINERS. 

Preston,  Feb.  19th,  1863. 

My  dear  Friend, — Your  remittance  for  the  relief  of  those  members  fli 
our  Band  of  Hope  who  are  suffering  from  the  Cotton  Famine,  was  mol 
seasonable  and  welcome.  Preston  occupies  a  sad  pre-eminence  in  thf 
terrible  trial.  It  was  the  first  place  to  suffer,  and  will  be  the  last  to  M 
relieved.  Nearly  all  our  mills  have  been  using  American  cotton,  ao) 
most  of  our  trade  was  with  the  East.  And  thus  we  are  suffering  both  (rod 
the  scarcity  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  drug  in  the  Indian  roarfcw 
Goods  can  be  purchased  in  India  at  twenty  per  cent  less  than  they 
be  produced  here.  Hence  while  we  hear  of  brightening  prospects- 
mills  opening,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  applicants  to  the  fie 
Fund  in  other  places,  we  have  the  distress  increasing  daily,  and  evay 
week  adds  to  the  number  of  smokeless  chimneys.  We  have  this  wetk 
nearly  a  thousand  more  out  of  employ  than  in  the  week  before.  WlMt 
the  end  will  be  is  known  only  to  God ;  but  in  the  meantime,  those  of  ^ 
who  are  ti7ing  to  alleviate  the  sorrow  which  surrounds  us,  are  idM^ 
anxious  that  we  should  be  sustained  by  a  continuation  of  the  generoof 
gifts  of  those  who  are  in  a  better  position. 

We  have  in  connection  with  our  own  branch  of  the  Churcb  about  IfiOJ, 
members,  4000  Sunday  scholars,  and  nearly  1000  members  of  the  Bm'- 
of  Hope,  so  that  the  demands  upon  my  resources  are  constant  and  eiteD* 
sive.     "  Hitherto  the   Lord   hath  helped  us,"  and  it  would  be  Tooi 
ungrateful  in  us  to  fear  for  the  future.    Thanking  you  and  your  readcrt 

for  your  generous  aid, 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

CHARLES  GARRETT. 
Rev.  G.  W.  McCree. 


J.  Bale,  Printer,  78,  Great  Titchtield-street,  Maiylebone. 
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HINISTEBIAL  DEGRADATION. 

By  Rev.  G.  W.  McCREE. 

The  office  of  a  Christian  pastor  is  the  highest,  most  solemn, 

tod  morallj  dignified   that   can   be   sustained   by   any  man. 

[Statesmen  and  merchants,  peers  and  kings,  occupy  a  lower 

place.     Riches,  titles,   castles,  sceptres,  and  crowns  may  fade 

kfore  the  men  who  can  say — **  We  are  ambassadors  for  Christ." 

Diey  are  successors  of  the  companions  of  the  Groat  Teacher, 

l&d  may  claim  alliance  with   tlic  prophets  of  the  olden  time. 

So  worldly  patronage  can  adorn   them  with  higher  grandeur, 

IT  lift  them  to  a  loftier  position.     Legates  of  heaven,  conse- 

irated  to  the  service  of  the  Divine  temple,  intercessors  for  men, 

'a  royal  priesthood,"  preachers  of  doctrines  which  surpass  all 

thers  in  truth,  power,  and  beauty,  and  the  presumed  heirs  of 

magnificent  and  immortal  reward ;  they  stand  in  the  midst  of 

len  like  the  purple  mountains  of  eastern  lands. 

The  functions  of  the  pastor  invest  him  with  peculiar  interest 

ifl  social  influence.     lie  visits  from  house  to  house,  and  is  a 

)nspicuous  guest  nt  all  christenings,  weddings,  funerals,  and 

anily-  banquets.     He  visits  both  rich   and  poor,  is  the  friend 

r  the 'widow  and  orphan,  is  entrusted  Avith  painful  histories, 

nd  etisily  gains  tlie  ear  of  all ;  for  all  that  is  difficult  to  other 

len  is   easy  to  the  Christian  pastor — his  sacred  office  opening 

U  doors  and  hearts. 

Who  can  over-estimate  the  influence  of  such  men?     When 

rise,  faithful,  and  devout,  they  are  a  well-spring  of  life,  golden 

amps  shining  in  dark  i)laces,  guides  of  the  erring,  comforters 

>f  the  distressed,  liberators  of  the  oppressed,  enemies  of  vice,  a 

error  to  evil  doers,  and  the  fearless  champions  of  peace  and 

rirtue  the  world  over.     Can  any  one  tell  what  good  was  done 

by  John  Wesley,  Thomas  Chalmers,  Edward  Bickerstcth,  John 

Angel  James,  Benjamin  Parsons,  Theobald  Matthew,  and  Bishop 

Stanley  ?     Their  deeds  will  never  die.     The  centuries  which 

are  to  come  will  know  their  names.     The  sweet  odour  of  their 

lives  will  live  for  ever.     Their  destinies  are  sublime.     *'  They 

that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and 

^ey  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever." 

But,  alas,  it  is  known  unto  all  men  that  the  fair  fame  of  the 

^ristian  pastor  is  often  obscured.     Strong  drink  spares  n.o 
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man  because  he  is  invested  with  a  sacred  office,  any  more  than  J 
fever  spares  a  young  maiden  that  is  beautiful.     Indeed,  some- 1 
df  the  worst  cases  of  drunkenness  and  concomitant  profligacy  | 
which  have  shocked  the  public  gaze  have'  been  those  of  fallen  j 
ministers.     When  a  palm  tree  falls  there  is  a  gap  in  the  land- 
scape which  all  men  can  see.     When  a  standard  bearer  is 
treacherous  the  whole  army  knows  it.     When  a  star  rushes- 
from  its  sphere  all  the  nations  turn  pale.     Fallen  ministers 
shock  all  our  conceptions  of  sanctity,  and  heroism  and  blessed- 
ness.    They  resemble  bright  angels  under  a  curse;  trees  of 
Tare  beauty  blasted  by  cruel  storms ;  harps  of  solemn  sound 
with  every  string  made  discordant ;  manna  from  heaven  turned 
into  the  poison  of  asps.     "  These  are  spots  in  your  feasts  of 
charity  :  clouds  are  they  without  water,  carried  about  of  winds, 
trees  whose  fruit  withereth,  without  fruit,  twice  dead,  plucked 
up  by  the  roots ;  raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their 
own  shame :  wandering  stars  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness^ 
of  darkness  for  ever.*' 

We  have  known  many  intemperate  pastors,  and  deplored 
their  fall.     Let  us  write  of  a  few.     We  knew  a  fine,  tall,  fear- 
less, eloquent  man — a  hero  in  debate  on  behalf  of  the  slave. 
One  morning  we  went  into  his  study,  and  were  surprised  to 
detect  the  aroma  of  ardent  spirits.    An  empty  glass  which  stood 
on  the  table  told  the  sad  tale  of  the  morning  dram.     Not  many 
years  passed  away  before  an  awful  disclosure  made  us  aware  of 
his  ruin*     We  knew  an  aged,  able  man,  who  had  once  stood 
before  mighty  men  as  a  preacher,  but  who  was  then  "  under  %. 
cloud."     He  came  to  see  us — we  were  young  in  the  work  then 
— and  endeavoured  to  convince  us  that  the  millenium  was  stil 
far — far  away.     When  he  left  we  said  to  a  friend — "  Was  he 
sober  ?"     "  No  ;  poor  man,  he  often  takes  a  glass.'*     He  died 
a  drunkard.     We  knew  a  young  pastor,  and  heard  him  preach 
a  sermon   which   was  **  published  by  request.**     "  When  he 
comes  to  B.  and  puts  up  his  horse,*'  said  a  friend,  "  he  gets  a 
cigar  and  a  glass  of  brandy.**     We  trembled  for  his  future 
reputation,  and  were  not  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  become 
a  drunkard.     Disgrace  followed  exposure,  and  he,  his  wife  and 
children,  were  covered  with  shame.     His  cruelty  compelled  his 
wife  to  leave  him,  his  children  were  stolen  from  him  by  their 
friends  lest  his  foul  life  should  pollute  them,  and  if  living,  he 
is  a  beggar  and  vagabond. 

Such  examples  of  moral  weakness  and  degradation  might  be 
multiplied  to  any  extent.     The  pulpit  is  not  an  impregnable 
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jSirtress  whero  Satan  cannot  enter,  nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that 
w  office  of  a  pastor  renders  him  infallible.  Wine  may  over* 
Bcme  and  enslave  and  destroy  him  as  it  does  painted  women 
ind  vile  men,  and  make  him  a  horror  and  reproach.  It  may 
iBMuilt  him  '^  as  a  thief  in  the  night/'  and  cast  its  fatal  spell 
»ver  him,  and  drag  him  down  to  misery  and  death.  It  has 
lone  so  a  thousand  times,  and  its  enmity  to  goodness  continues 
he  same.  It  heeds  not  learning,  reputation,  eloquence,  high 
drth,  and  bright  prospects.  It  can  blight  them  all,  and  cast 
leap  shadows  over  all  the  future  of  life,  and  therefore,  the  only 
rise  and  safe  plan  is  to  abstain  from  wine  and  strong  drink. 
Riere  is  high  sanction  for  such  a  course.  '*  The  Lord  spake 
into  Aaron,  saying,  do  not  drink  wine  nor  strong  drink,  thou, 
lor  thy  sons  with  thee,  when  ye  go  into  the  tabernacle  of  the 
ODgregation,  lest  ye  die  :  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  through- 
ot  yonr  generations."  Another  great  religious  teacher  was 
ffobibited  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages.  Concerning 
Fohn  the  Baptist  it  was  said — "  He  shall  be  great  in  the  sight 
tf  the  Lord,  and  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink." 
Precedents  for  total  abstinence  may  therefore  be  easily  csta- 
ftlisbed,  and  made  to  mould  and  justify  modern  practice. 

But  we  would  plead  another  argument  in  addition  to  that 
mggested.     What  should  be  the  prime  aim  of  the  Christian 
pastor?     Usefulness,      Here,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  our 
plea.     We  do  most  conscientiously  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
file  temperance  pledge  is  an  additional  faculty  for  good.     After 
jhrenty-five  years'  experience  we  simply  dare  not  cast  away 
Ifo  means  of  usefulness.     It  is  a  **  talent "  we  could  not  bury 
Sn  the  cold  ground  of  moderate  drinking.     Other  pastors  enter- 
tain the  same  convictions  as  ourselves.     The  Rev.  John  Kirk, 
cf  Edinburgh,  says  : — "I  once  visited  *  a  jail,'  along  with  some 
oflier  i&iends  ;  and  when  we  entered  a  cell  where  four  or  five 
criminals  were  confined,  one  of  our  party  observed  one  of  them 
lAUch  more  simple,  and  not  so  hardened  in  appearance  as  the 
lest.    We  spoke  to  him,  and  learned  that  he  had  been  a  servant 
with  a  minister  whom  we  knew.     Spirits  were  regularly  used 
.  ^  the  house  ;  and  this  servant  had  acquired  the  habit  of  using 
*km  when  there.     His  appetite  for  liquor  became  so  strong, 
ftat  he  stole  to  appease  it,  and  was  in  prison  for  the  theft — a 
''^ed  young  man.     O,  what  has  that  minister  to  answer  for?" 
Here,  the  instrument  of  evil  was  ardent  spirit,  but  wine  and 
W  work  the  same  mischief  in  various  localities,  and  alcohol 
^everywhere  the  foe  of  pure  religion.     Every  Christian  pastor 
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man  because  he  is  invested  with  a  sacred  office,  ar 
fever  spares  a  young  maiden  that  is  beautiful, 
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.very  sin. 
iiuospliere  is  quiet : 
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I  i^rNC  evils  shun, 
Vrul,  overv  one, 
.v»  diiuk  of  honest  water." 


John  P.  Par 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  1821. 


.  i  i.i^i»  festivities  of  the  Prince  and  Prince!?s  of  V 
1  'uaiiil   with  great  splendour  by  the  nation. 
..i»^  .^oluT  and  refined  we  are  than  our  forefathers, 
tu  »lio  .\vivcastie  Dailt/  Chronicle  tell  us  : — 

I. M,. Inly    ly,  1821,  the  day  on  which  the  last  of  the 

,4.i>  « mvMiuil,  was  *  auspiciously  fine;*   and  great  prepar; 

.  ,,  ui.iili;  liii  ihu  celebration  of  tlie  event  in  Newcastle;  sor 

.,  aliuu.ililv   calculated  to  'create  disorder/  were   worthy 

.v»    •  himi   l.intern.'     Tln^re   was  a   wine-pant  on  the  San 

...  ^  :  li.  1:1-  pants  at  the  Spital,  the  Old  Fleshmarket,  and  the  '■ 

I  •t.nlili!  luruaces  were  erected  at  the  Old  Meshmarket  ani 

.,  .1    i..  imm  whiih  to  roast  two  oxen  (for  Mr.  Soyer  had  not  t 

.  ...I.  i,,.l    111  iti'Jl,  lu  roabt  a  whole  ox  in  a  fire-encircled  cylinder); 

,,,    ,,,,.    iti  t>.  kiiiillctl  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.     At  six,  a 

J  ,,,   .i.,:i  liud  fruiu  the  cattle,  and  the  bells  of  the  churches  broke  sil 


..  ..J  •  I 
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'r  of  the  Council  in  the  forenoon,  at  which  a  congritu* 
\ing  was  adopted.    There  was  a  military  display 
N  boat-racing  on  the  river,  which  did  hot  conie 
nisti    The  four  mail  coaches,  'followed  by' 
docoratedy  made  the  tour  of  the  principal' 
-,  &c.,  after  returning  from  service  in  the 
f  drunk  the  health  of  his  Majesty  at 
-  was  in  possession  of  the  populace. 
So  they  repaired  to  the  Guildhall,' 
.)  window,  with  the  accompani- 
.- hells.    *At  the  same  moment  the 
.  wiieii  instantly  a  scene  of  noisy  confusion 
.   and    pots   of  every  description  were  put  in 
.  part  of  the  invigorating  stream;  and  though  much 
.w.  parties  were  generally  successful.*    One  man,  who 
^  session  of  the  spout,  was  torn  almost  naked.     'After  ruh- 
ards  of  an  hour,  the  wine  ceased  to  flow;  when,  having  nothing 
their  attention,  the  mob  began  to  throw  about  the  pots,  soaked 
8,  &c.;  but,  on  the  whole,  were  as  peaceable  as  could  be  expected, 
of  the  court  was  crowded  with  spectators,  as  was  every  window 
>andhill.     Many  houses  had  a  kind  of  gallery  erected  on  their 
ith  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.    The 
IS  totally  torn  down,  and  part  of  it  carried  away  by  the  mob,' 
the  afternoon  and  evening.'    At  the  Old  Fleshmarket,  after  Divine 
,the  ox  was  to  be  carved  and  dispensed.    The  two  animals,  ete 
rere  slain,  bad  been  exhibited  at  the  Spital,  browsing  round  the 
es  gaily  decked  wKh  ribbons;  and  'as  if  humanity  had  not  beett 
sntly  outraged  by  such  an  exhibition,'  the  Chronicle  indignantly 
Led  at  the  time, '  their  dead  carcases,  with  their  heads,  horns,  add' 
a  on,  were  paraded  in  carts  through  the  streets  from  the  slaughter- 
to  the  places  where  they  were  to  be  roasted,  with  a  degree  of  pomp 
altation  which  might  have  been  allowable,  perhaps,  in  an  uncivilized 
tan,  but  was  certainly  disreputable  to  any  making  the  least  pretence 
mcy.    Altogether,  this  procession,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  animals 
spits',  were  as  disgusting  a  sight  as  we  ever  witnessed.'    The  6x 
Lat  the  Old  Fleshmarket,  translerrfd  from  the  (ires  to  ai  platfortn; 
)  be  carved  'by  four  butchers.    *  After  cutting  the  pieces,  ihey' 
tiled  to  give*  them  out  with  large  poles ;  but  the  people  pressed'  sa 
\j  that  they  at  last  threw  them  among  the  cro#d,  together  with  the' 
ssvn^h  Which  the  animal  was  stuffed.     Both  the  meat,  (much  bf 
was  still  raw) '  and  potatoes  were  quickly  returned  to  the  butchers, 
ere  pelted  with  them  until  obliged  to  fly.    The  remains  of  the  6x 
ragged  dowti  to  the  Sandhill.    The  furnace  was  then  partly  pulled 
^^  and  fragments  of  meat  and  Ibrick-bats  began  to  fly  about  in'  klT 
xa. '  Many  Persons  received  bruises ;  and  the  mail-coaches  passing 
iime  were  shamefully  pelted,  and  one  of  the  guards  hiuch  hurt/ 
*jfbe  beer  had  begun  to  flow  frop  (he  panV  it  *  was  the  object  6f 
Mtentfobi  creating  many  fttlempts  at  boxing  matcKes.    Befbre'  the 


beer  was  done  running,  the  pant  was  efTectually  demolished.    It  h 
been  found  impracticable  to  knock  down  the  crowns  of  the  bullock, 
had  been  placed  on  the  top  of  the  crane  *  (used  to  swing  the  roas 
case  from  the  fires  to  the  butchers'  scaffold  for  carving),  *  a  youth  ch 
up  and  pulled  it  down,  substituting  in  its  place  two  printed  pap^ 
'  The  Queen  that  Jack  loves/  and  *■  Queen,  Queen,  Queen.' 
Spitai  there  was  a  little  better  management.     <  A  considerable  port 
the  ox  was  actually  distributed  amongst  the  applicants;  and  ii  wsls 
till  the  bones  were  conspicuous  that  it  was  dragged  off  like  that  in 
Old   Fleshmarket.    The  immense  dripping-pan,    with    the  appropr — 
Brobdingnagian  ladle,  was  escorted  about  the  streets  in  the  same  wb^^ 
the  carcases.    The  ale  kept  running  till  near  three  o'clock ;  and  as  ( 
were  not  so  many  candidates  for  it  as  at  the  Old  Fleshmarket,  not 
mucii  was  wasted.     There  was  a  pant  also  ran  beer  at  the  Milkmar 
Sandgate,  which  was  chiefly  occupied  by  women  and  children.' 
inmates  of  the  hospitals  and  workhouses,  the  children  of  the  schools,  a. '^^ 
the  prisoners  of  the  town,  were  thought  of  in  the  arrangements  of  thed^X* 
At  three  o'clock  there  was  to  be  a  race  on  the  Moor.     The  concouc^^ 
was  immense.    *  But  from  their  employment  in  the  morning,  the  good 
cheer  of  the  tents  was  more  inviting  to  them  than  the  race.     We  alwayf 
considered  it  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,'  (our  chronicler  records,)  *  that 
there  was  to  be  a  race  this  day :  as,  if  there  had  not  been  some  object  of 
attraction  af^er  the  festivity  was  at  an  end  in  the  town,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble peace  would  not  have  been  so  soon  restored.     On  their  return  from     i 
the  Moor,  the  mob  assailed  and  soon  destroyed  the  stage,  furnaces,  &&«    } 
at  the  Spitai  and  the  Old  Fleshmarket.    All  the  planks  and  iron  that  it 
was  possible  to  carry  were  taken  away  by  the  mob.    At  ten  o'clock 
further  demolition  was  stopped  by  the  constables. 
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PASSING  TOPICS. 

A  Good  Example. — Some  of  the  students  in  the  Metropolitan  College, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  C.  II.  Spurgeon,  have  signed  the  fol- 
lowing : — *'  We,  the  undersigned,  being  students  for  the  ministry  of  Christ  ) 
at  the  above  institution,  do  totally  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  ^ 
beverages,  and  discountenance  their  use,  manufacture,  or  sale  on  the  part  !^ 
of  otiiers,  and  desire,  by  these  signatures,  to  enter  our  most  solemn  pro-  jj 
test  against  the  drinking  customs  of  society,  which  have,  as  we  believe,  a 
most  pernicious  influence  upon  the  morals  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
tend  to  foster  and  induce  the  accursed  vice  of  intemperance,  and  thus  to 
ruin  precious  souls,  for  whom  we  watch  as  those  who  must  give  aa 
account.  Whilst  determining  to  know  nothing  among  men  save  Jesui 
Christ  and  Ilim  crucified,  we  believe  by  being  avowed  abstainers,  our 
ministry  which  we  have  received  of  Him  will  be  made  more  efficient,  and 
liy  our  example,  influence  and  precept,  we  shall  the  better^advance  the 
cause  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  and  this  we  do  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  that 
we  might  by  all  means  save  some.*'    [H.ei«  follow  28  signatures,] 

A  Lectvrer  Encored. — Crowded  audiences  assembled  at  Sudbory 
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onFeb.  25th  and  26th,  to  hear  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree  lecture  on  "  Day 
lod  Night  in  St.  Giles,"  and  **  Studies  from  Life."  So  great  was  the  excite- 
meot  that  people  were  sent  away  from  the  doors  because  of  the  crush 
within.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  on  **  Studies  from  Life/*  the  rev. 
gentleman  sat  down,  and  then  ensued  a  curious  scene.  The  chairman 
me,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  hope  you  are  not  done?'*  **  Yes,  I  am;  I  have 
ipokcn  an  hour."  "  We  hope.  Sir,  you  will  begin  again."  Up  rose 
mother  gentleman,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Sir,  we  iiope  you  will  begin  again.*' 
Before  the  lecturer  had  time  to  reply  a  man  roared  out,  *'  Go  on  again, 
&."  **  Ah !"  said  Mr.  M.,  **  I  have  to  goon — you  have  not."  He  then 
nse,  and  continued  speaking  for  some  time;  after  which  he  said  he 
tnuted  ihey  would  not  be  like  Oliver  Twist,  and  ask  for  "  more." 
Whereupon  the  people  cheered  and  laughed,  and  went  their  way.  [We 
think  the  audience  were  wrong.  An  hour  is  the  proper  time  for  a  lecture. 
Long  speeches  and  endless  lectures  are  becoming  the  bane  of  our  plat- 
trm.  **  Short  and  sweet**  is  a  good  motto  for  our  speeches. — Editor.] 

A  Glimpse  of  Petticoat  Lake. — All  classes  of  bad  society  are 
Kftiesented — the  Jewish  element  predominating.  There  is  a  good  deal 
tf  quarrelling  going  on,  though  less  than  might  be  expected.  Shrill 
VDmen,  mournfully  unsexed  by  sin  and  gin,  shake  their  fists  in  each 
(Hhets  withered  feces,  and  yell  forth  blasphemies  and  execrations. 
Sometimes  the  abuse,  hot  and  fierce,  gives  way  to  blows,  and  the  poor 
creatures  strike  out,  many  of  them  with  the  skill  of  gladiators,  until  some 
trough  fellow,  in  velveteen  jacket,  thrusts  them  asunder  and  cursingly  bids 
them  hold  their  peace.  Meanwhile,  the  *'  upper  classes**  of  the  '*  Lane*' 
til  placidly  at  their  open  doors — gaudily  dressed  most  of  them — and 
Utten  to  tlie  uproar  with  much  serenity  of  aspect.  The  pedestrian  may 
torn  aside  and  enter  a  public  house ;  if  he  calls  for  a  glass  of  beer,  it 
will  he  of  just  the  quality  that  might  have  been  expected — namely, 
-execrably  bad.  If  he  looks  around  he  will  see  yonder,  on  a  bench  in  the 
corner,  the  genuine  ticket-of-leave  man.  He  is  a  very  bad  specimen  of 
the  class  perhaps.  Assuredly  he  is  one  whom  it  would  be  decidedly 
VDpleasant  to  meet  in  a  country  lane  or  a  lonely  street.  Beetle-browed,' 
with  a  rough  mat  of  coarse  black  hair  coming  over  his  low  forehead  and 
shading  his  dour,  cruel  eyes,  he  is  a  rufiian  every  inch.  Gazing  at  him 
with  an  eye  of  interest — much  as  a  theatrical  manager  might  scrutinise  a 
tOQntry  actor — stands  one  of  a  class  without  which  the  **  Tickets"  might 
<4ten  stand  a  chance  of  real  reformation.  Burly  and  somewhat  bloated 
ttto  his  figuie — careless  as  to  his  dress — keen  and  sharp  as  to  his  eyes, 
this  man,  whom  you  would  pass  in  the  street  without  any  suspicion— 
wliom,  if  you  speculated  at  all  with  regard  to  his  condition,  you  might 
let  down  as  a  butcher  not  particularly  well-to-do — could  command 
VHiight  a  thousand  pounds.  He  is  the  capitalist  of  thieves.  When  the 
Swindler  or  the  burglar  stands  in  need  of  money  to  enable  him  to  perpe- 
tiite  a  great  coup,  he  has  only  to  approach  this  individual ;  and  the 
Inancier,  if  he  has  had  dealings  with  his  applicant,  and  knows  him  to  be 
t really  bad  character,  is  ready  and  willing  enough  to  provide  him  with 
^  sum  that  may  be  required.    Often  the  ampunt  is  not  a  small  one^ 
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but  whatever  it  nnay  be,  it  is  forthcoming ;  and  so,  with  his  pockets  full 
of  coin  that  has  been  obtained  by  former  robberies,  the  thief  sets  forth  to- 
commit  fresh  depredations — sure  of  a  market  for  their  proceeds.    It  iSr 
we  presume,  a  fact  that  there  is  honour  amongst  thieves,  or  the  capitalist^    . 
one  would  think,  might  fare  but  badly.     A  bargain  may  be  struck    . 
to-night,  for  he  eyes  the  **  Ticket*'  with  evident  interest  and  even  with  ^ 
satisfaction  ;  he  is  bent  upon  business.     In  another  room  a  select  circle' J 
of  criminals  are  devoting  their  evening  hours  to  enjoyment.    One  if*  j 
dancing,  and  dancing  very  cleverly,  to  the  music  of  a  fiddler,  upon  whose' 
face,  when  the  jig  grows  wild  and  fist,  and  his  bow  gees  swiftly  over  the 
strings,  there  is  at  times  a  look  of  what  may  be  called  blackguard  inspi-*  \ 
ration.     Chuckling  with  enjoyment,  a  third  is  having  his  boots  blacked' J 
by  a  little  lad,  whose  sharp  face  and  restless  eyes  plainly  indicate  that  ' 
the  blacking  of  boots  is  by  no  means  his  only  occwpation.    He  is, indeed,,  i 
as  your  experienced  companion  will  tell  you,  one  of  the  cleverest  little 
pickpockets  in  London — and   he  looks  it.     Somewhat  bemused  with 
beer  are  other  members  of  this  goodly   company;  but  still  the  fiddler] 
scrapes  away  at  his  catgut,  and  still  the  man  dances  hornpipes  and  jigs. 
As  you  suddenly  fling  open  another  door,  you  catch  a  momentary  glimpse'i 
oif  a  scene  which  would  be  worthy  the  pencil  of  a  modern  Rembrandt  or"' 
Jacques  Callot.    In  a  low-roofed  room,  which  seems  to  have  great 
depths  of  darkness,  sit  a  motley  company  playing  cards — and  flaring 
candles  never  lit  up  more  depraved  faces. 

The  Rich  Men  and  Lazarus. — A  well-known  publican  has  just 

left  the  world,  and  gone  to  the  invisible  state,  but  he  has  bequeathed  to 

heits  the  sum  of  £60,000  in  hard  cash  !  how  much  vice  and  misery  must 

have  been  caused  by  the  drink  which  the  man  sold  in  his   life  time. 

Wbatt  has  become  of  his  customers?     How  many  of  them  will  have  lo^ 

bless  the  day  they  ever  knew  him  ?     "A  respectable  man,  sir.*'    Was 

he? 
'He  Told  us  Nothing. — "Well,  Harry,  have  you  been  to  school  ?"^ 

**  Yes,  father."    "  And  what  did  your  teacher  say  to  you  ?  "     "  Nothing.^ 

**  O  Harry !  and  that  clever  gentlemen,  who  knows  almost  everything,  has 

been  teaching  you."    "  He  told  us  nothing,  father."    "  Now  that  was  just 

Harry's  opinion.    The  clever  gentleman  had  been  elaborating  a  good 

deal.  ■  He  had  talked  long  and  loud  about  things  that  would  have  been 

very  interesting  to  a  class  of  adulis.     His  language  was  beautiful  and 

well  modulated.  "  There  was  only  one  defect.     He  was  too  high  for  his 

children.     He  shot  completely  over  their  heads.     It  might  as  well  have 

been  Latin  and  Greek  for  all  they  understood.     And  so  it  was  that  Hany 

said*     *  He  had  told  them  nothing."     Such  was  literally  the  case.    They 

heard  nothing  that  they  cowld  take  hold  of  and  deposit  in  the  casket  of 

their  memory.     Not  a  single  fact  that  could  be  of  use  to  them  in  the  life 

they  would  soon  enter.    It  was  a  golden  opportunity  thrown  away. 

«BUY  tOtra  OWN  OHEERIBSr 

By  JOHN  W.  KIRTON. 

It  Was  about  three  o*clock  on  a  scorching  hot  Saturday  afternoon  in 
Juljr^  when  John  Lewis  itie  caxpenlw  \a\A'dov«ti*  Vi\*  Vv^mmer,  and  putting 
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»  to  pocket  drew  out  a  few  coppers,  **  Just  the  price  of  a  pint/' 
if  to.  biroscif*  and  resolved  thereupon  to  step  across  to  the 

Eagle,*',  and  have  some  ale  to  allay  his  thirst.  Just  as  he 
M&  doQr  which  led  to  the  *^  Bar,"  what  should  he  see  on  the 
K>u|)ter,  hut  a  plate  of  beautiful  ripe  cherries,  the  sight  of  which 
B*s  mouth  water  so  freely  that  ere  he  exactly  kuew  what  he  was 
B  band  was  stretched  out  to  take  a  few,  when  the  shrill  voice  of 
jy  from  behiitd  called  out, 
oy^  them  if  you  dare,  sirl'" 

as  startled,  but  before  he  could  reply,  the  landlady  added, 
dea  of  your  taking  such  a  liberty  !  I  should  like  to  know  what 
inking  about?** 

missus,  I  was  only  going  to  take  one  or  two  to  whet  my 

ad  better  not  try  it  on,"  she  said  with  warmth, 
you  wonH  mind  my  having  a  few.      I  was  so  thirsty  and  they 
npting,"  said  John,  thinking  she  was  joking. 
not  one;  I  have  just  bought  them  as  a  treat  for  my  children; 
peculiar  sort  and  very  expensive." 
just  let  me  try  one." 

(he  answered,  with  determination  in  every  look,  *'  not  one,  if 
my,  buy  your  own  cherries  I" 

'  replied  John,  **  1  was  going  to  have  a  pint  of  your  best  (?) 
L  1*11  take  your  advice,  aud  go  and  buy  some  cherries  mstead," 
g  round,  he  walked  out  of  the  shop. 

llady  saw  in  a  moment  that  she  had  committed  a  mistake,  and 
[ly  for  John  to  come  back,  but  this  only  made  him  quicken  his 
ret  away  as  fa^^t  as  possible. 

I've  done  it.,"  she  said,  as  taking  up  her  plate  of  cherries  she 
>  the  bar  parlour ;  '^  what  a  stupid  I  was  not  to  let  him  have 
»  he  is  too  good  a  customer  to  lose.  I  must'look  out  however 
:omes  to  pay  his  score,  and  coax  him ;  he  must  be  won  over 
.sible."  And  with  such  reflections  she  tried  to  calm  down  her 
eelings. 

le  John  hastened  down  the  street  looking  out  for  the  first  shop 
:  was  displayed,  and  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  things 
he  called  out, — 

master,  let  me  have  threepen*orth  of  those  cherries,  will  you." 
',"  said  the  man,  and  quickly  placed  in  his  hands  a  small  bag 
the  cherries,  which  when  John  received  he  returned  again  to 
op.  All  this  had  taken  place  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  events 
*d.so  quickly  one  upon  the  other,  that  when  he  laid  the  bag  of 
the  bench  and  put  one  in  his  mouth,  its  sweetness  aroused 
hin  him  the  treatment  of  the  landlady  «ven  with  additional 
ler  words  seemed  so  to  ''  slick  in  his  throat,"  that  as  he  swal- 
nicy  fruit,  each  seemed  to  give  birth  to  the  landlady's  words, 
own  cherrie-j." 
id  John,  <*  and  this  is  the  way  you  serve  a  fellow,  is  it,  after 
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spendinj^r  many  a  pound  with  yon  ?  and  now  to  begtudgc^tn  a  |m)^ 
cherry  !*'  and  striking  his  hammer  on  thf  oail  as  he  mtiitered  the  wmdi 
its  echo  seemed  to  answer  back  to  him,  yes,  ^  Buy  yout  dmm  thm^M* 

All  the  rest  of  that  afternoon  the  words  haunted  him,  and  do^vlmtl 
would  even  the  saw  and  the  plane  echoed  the  same  adfiee.  and  attiM 
he  appeared  to  grow  desperate,  and  from  his  lips  would  rush  the  wm 
^<  Buy  your  own  cherries.**  **Ah,  yes,**  said  he,  hi$  wounded  oeaseUii 
galling  him,  **  I  have  bought  ihem  too  long  for  her  and  her  ohildM 
I  will  take  care  of  number  one  for  the  future,  and  soon  oata- hanf  net  bfl 
cherries,  but  many  other  sweet  things  besides.** 

At  length  the  bell  rang  for  leaving  work,  and  John  wiallted  letl 
counting-house  and  received  his  wages,  which  amounted  fSto^rt^Wf' 
about  thirty  shilltngs;  for  although  he  was  tn  the  habit  of  paying  frat^Ul 
visits  to  the  public-house,  yet  he  was  not  by  any  means  what  tlie  pitf 
would  call  a  drunkard;  indeed,  he  would  have  felt  insutted  it  any  iH 
had  dared  to  apply  such  a  term  to  him,  and  no  doubt  would  bavebCi 
prepared  in  his  way  to  prove  that  he  only  took  what  he  consldeied  d 
him  good,  and  if  he  did  on  a  Saturday  night  sometimes ^et  over  ihessil 
while  the  friendly  ulass  went  round  more  freely  than  usual,  aod  | 
cheerful  song  caused  the  time  to  fly  fast,  ^o  that  when  he  went  heiacta 
than  usual,  it  was  simply  because  he  was  a  good  fellow,  who  fnust  dbn 
others  do;  but  if,  at  such  times,  tl>e  wifie  complained  that  tlie  money  k 
Was  barely  sufficient  to  purchase  the  needful  things  for  the  earning  wol 
he  was  apt  to  tell  her  to  ''  mind  Iter  own  business,**  anda  few  sharp  «M 
between  them  would  be  the  resuk.  But  alas!  such  scenes  are  toe ^ 
known  to  need  description, and  IVlary,  like  matiy  oilfers,  had  grown  wA 
with  complaining;  but  nevertheless  she  determined  to  do  her  belt  I 
keep  the  house  as  comfortable  as  her  limited  moans  woi>ld  allew,  and  \ 
kind  words  and  Iboks  to  make  the  home  as  attractive  as  possible,  ftelk 
assured  that  by  such  me^Hs  she  was  more'likely  to  draw  hiaijfniai'd 
public-house,  the  opposite  course  would  most  likely  d^iae  aod  keep  hi 
ibtere. 

However,  our  friend  John  is  standing  at  yonder  gate,  #ith  his  wif 
in  his  hand,  evidently  hesitating  what  he  shall  do.  Let  ua  draw  Ml 
ahd  by  doing  so  we  shall  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

*'  Well,  what  shall  I  do?  I  must  go  and  pay  my  score;  I  don't  ail 
to  be  dishonest;  if  I  knew  how  much  it  was  1  would  sendit^  Bui^aiff* 
mind,  1*11  go  and  pay  her«  and  have  done  with  her."  And  away  ha  W(al 

The  moment  the  landlady  caught  sight  of  John,  she  pat  pn  hic  li 
smiles,  and  without  giving  him  time  to  utter  a  word,  she  aaid^  *^  I  WA 
glad  to  ^ee  you,  John;  we  have  just  tapped  a  firesh  barrel  of  OMrihtll 
^  drawing  a  glass  and  hdlding  it  to  him  she  said,  *'  I  wish  your  flpiil 
of  it." 

^  No  thank  you,  I  don't  wish  any/*  said  John ;  ^  I  want  tx>  pay  g* 
what  I  owe  you:   how  much  is  it?"  -.    x 

'   **  Come,**  said  Mrs.  Boniface,  **  it*a  all  stuff;  take  a  glass^  mani 
your  hurry  !'* 

'<  No,  lYot  ft  drop,"  said  Jofanj  *•  I  want  to  be  off;*' 
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*  Welly  win  jott  have  a  glass  of  something  short?**  said  the  landkdy. 
t'^'lloy  sor  long  either,"  said  John. 

'^B«t,**  said  the  landlady,  **Totn  Smith  is  in  the  parlour,  and  Dick 
%tu  win  be  here  directly ;  you  won't  go  just  yet.*' 
:  i^Will  you  let  me  know  how  much  I  owe  you  ?**  said  John,  getting 
'^  or  I  shall  go  without  settling." 
"*  Ah  !**  i  tee  now,"  said  the  landlady,  **  that  I  put  my  foot  in  it  this 
and  ofiended  you;  but  I  hope  you  won't  mind  a  few  words 
icn  in  haste :  come,  let  us  be  friends  once  more.** 
**  Not  a  dram  will  I  take  here  or  anywhere  else,**  if  I  Icnow  it,  said 
**  and  as  to  offending  me,  that  don't  matter  that  I  see,  so  long  as 
get  your  money.** 
**Bttt,*'  said  the  landlady,  while  she  was  looking  afler  the  P*s  and  Q\ 
and  quarts)  *'  I  don't  like  to  quarrel  with  anyone— especially  with 
now  do  let  us  make  it  up ;   and  as  for  the  cherries,  I  have  kept 
for  you  ;  see,  (fetching  them  out  of  the  bar  parlour)  here  they  are.** 
"'^No  thank  you,**  said  John,  '*  I  took  your  advice,  and  went  and 
t  some,  which  are  very  delicious ;  and  now  take  what  I  owe  you 
of  this  sovereign :   I  want  to  be  off.** 
**I  don*t  like,*'  said  the  landlady,  **  really  to  change  this  without  your 
ng  something ;    what  will  you  take  ?**    (Throwing  a  sprat  to  catch  a 
pickerel,  by-the-by !) 

{■■  -**  Nothing,  I  say,  again,**  said  John,  speaking  impatiently,  and  taking 
i^  his  change,  he  walked  out  and  soon  found  his  way  home. 
I-  -**  Well,  1  have  made  a  nice  mess  this  time  I"  thought  the  landlady* 
f*and  if  ever  I  get  caught  again  losing  my  temper,  1*11  be  bound  it  shall 
flMI  be  over  such  a  good  customer.  If  it  had  been  one  of  those  noisy 
s  I  shouldn't  have  cared  a  bit,  but  a  nice  quiet  fellow  like  John, 
takes  his  glasses  so  regularly  and  pays  up  every  week:  however,  1*11 
ilrtk-ont,  and  the  first  chance  I  get  to  set  him  going  again  1  will.  He  is 
*Mt  going  to  slip  in  this  way,  I  can  assure  him :  he  is  too  good  to  lose 
whhoQt  an  effort,  and  when  once  again  I  have  him  right,  1*11  keep  him,  I 
^nnant.*^ 

While  she  was  thus  scheming  John*s  future  capture,  he  was  hurrying 
kome,  and  reached  it  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  wife,  long  before  his 
«iatl  time;  she  however,  had  only  to  put  the  kettle  on,  and  whil^  pre- 
-firingthe  tea-things,  the  water  boiled. 

5tfhn  sat  almost  in  silence,  and  took  his  tea.  Mary  was  on  the  point 
sf  asking  him  how  it  was  that  he  was  home  so  soon,  when  all  at  once  he 
flit  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  taking  out  some  money,  threw  it  into  her 
kp,  ssjring,"  I  suppose  you*ll  be  going  to  market  soon,  Mary.** 

'**Yes,**  said  Mary,  and  she  would  have  added,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
|0  soon ;  but  she  had  learnt  by  past  experience,  that  she  must  not  say 
toouiacfa  on  Saturday  night;  so  taking  up  the  money  she  went  into  the 
^-room  to  get  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  looking  to  see  how  much  he 
M  given  her,  was  surprised  to  find  some  three  or  four  more  shillings 
tiKffethan  she  usually  received. 
** I  wonder  whether  he  knows  how  much  he  has  given-me,**  said  Mary, 
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but  fearing  if  she  returned  to  ask,  he  might  want  it  back,  she  quickly      < 
passed  down  stairs,  and  out  into  the  street^  afraid  every  moment  he  would      i 
be  after  her  for  the  extra  shillings.     She  .had  not  gone  far  before  she 
heard  some  one  running  fast  behind  her,  and  in  a  moment  look^  round 
thinking  it  was  him,  but  it  was  only  a  little  boy  playing  ;  so  on  sbewent, 
and  quickly  visited  the  different  shops,  and  being  a  thrifty  bpdy  spentber      j 
money  as  wise  as  possible,  and  the  extra  amount  enabled  her  to  add  to 
the  comforts  of  the  family  during  the  next  week^     When  she  returned 
laden  from  market,  she  found  from  what  the  children  told  her,  that  father 
had  been  out  almost  all  the  time,  and  feared  least  after  all,  he  had  gone  in 
search  of  her.     However,  when  he  came  in  soon  after,  nothing  was  said 
on  either  side,  and  thus  the  night  was  ended.      (It  is  strange  how  the 
drink  chills  the  intercourse  between  man  and  wife;   is  it  not?) 

Sunday  was  spent  in  John's  usual  manner;  in  the  morning  he  went 
out  for  a  walk,  and  after  dinner  stayed  at  home  to  read  ,the  paper;  when 
the  shades  of  evening  gathered  around,  he  strolled  out  and  did  not  return  ;.j 
until  after  ten  o'clock.     (How  many  thus  waste  God's  holy  day  through  i 
the  cursed  drink  !)     This  being  a  regular  thing  with  him,  no  notice  was  \ 
taken  of  it,  yet  Mary  thought  John  quiet  and  dull,  and  once  abked  him., 
whether  he  was  well,  but  he  said  he  was  all  right,  so  she  did  not  venture 
to  question  him  again.     All  the  next  week  passed  off  at  home  without 
any  perceptible    change;    but  John,  not  liking  to  return  home  sooner 
than  usual,  went  on  the  Monday  night  to  a  Temperance   Meeting,  and 
was  so  much  interested  that  when  another  meeting  was  announced  to  be 
held  not  far  from  there  next  evening,  he  decided  to  go,  and  from  what  the 
speakers  said  of  the  good  it.  had  done  them,  be  signed  the  pledge. 

On  the  Saturday,  when  the  bell  rung  and  John  went  to  the  office  for 
his  wages,  he  felt  a  thrill  of  joy  run  through  him,  and  after  receiving 
them,  retired  to  a  quiet  corner  of  the  workshop,  and  looking  at  the  sove- 
reign and  a  half  which  lay  in  his  hand,  said,  ''It  is  many  a  long  day 
since  I  could  say  that  ye  both  belonged  to  me;  and  now  1  have  got  ye 
I  '11  take  good  care  I  don't  part  with  ye  unless  I  get  plenty  out  of  ye;" 
and  clasping  his  hand,  and  putting  it  and  its  contents  into  his  pocket, 
you  might  have  heard  him  say,  "  1  '11  buy  my  own  cherries,  that  1  will." 

Mary  was  much  pleased  to  see  him  return  even  sooner  than  the  vveek 
before  (for  reasons  known  to  our  reader),  ai:d  soon  placed  the  tea  before 
him,  and  while  bustling  about  the  room,  and  doing  her  best  to  keep  the 
children  quiet,  she  felt  almost  inclined  to  say  how  pleased  she  was,  but 
checked  herself,  lest  he  might  when  giving  her  the  money  stop  some  for 
the  last  week's  mistake. 

When  he  had  nearly  fipished  his  meal,  he  said,  "  Here,  Mary,  you'll 
be  wanting  to  go  a-marHeting  directly,  X  suppose;  there's  the  money/' 
throwing  it  into  her  lap. 

Her  heart  was  ready  to  sink  when  she  felt  the  money  fall  into  her  hand. 
"  Ah,"  she  thought,  "he  has  soon  stopped  the  overplus  of  last  week;" 
but,  thinking  by  the  light  of  the  fire  it  looked  rather  yellow,  she  went  to 
the  window  (for  it  was  a  narrow  court  in  which  they  lived,  where  the 
daylight  ivever  fairly  entered  the  room  except  by  accident,  or  when  a 
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«ik  of  sunlight  shot  its  ray  down  amoog  them).  **  Ctn  it  be  possible? " 
e thought;  "a  8o?ereigQ  and  a  halfl**  and  an  utterance  of  surprise 
»ped  from  her,  and  she  said  in  a  whisper^  **  Is  «dl  this  for  Tne,  John  1  '^ 
^  Yes,*'  said  John,  **  and  I  hope  you  '11  spend  it  well." 
*' I  hope,"  said  Mary,  trembling,  *'you  haven *t  done  anything  wrong 
get  so  much,  John." 

'*  No,  my  lass,"  said  John,  while  his  heart  trembled  with  emotion ; 
',  have  done  wrong  long  enough,  and  I  am  going  to  do  right  for  the 
are." 

«  But,"  «aid  Mary,— 

"  Never  mind,  now,"  said  John ;  '<  get  your  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  let 
both  go  to  market." 

Mary  did  not  need  a  second  order  to  get  ready,  all  the  while  wondering 
m  it  was  to  be  accounted  for  ;  resolving,  however,  whilst  she  was  tying 
f  strings,  that  she  would  quietly  wait  until  John  thought  proper  to  gi?e 
ff  an  explanation  ;  and  a(ter  bidding  Sally  and  Tommy  take  care  of  the 
berchridreo  and  the  house,  they  went  on  their  way.  John  then  briefly 
Id  her  the  decision  he  had  come  to,  and  hoped  she  would  forgive  him 
r  the  pasty  and  Kelp  him  to  do  better  for  the  time  to  come ;  to  all  of 
kich  Mary  listened  with  trembling  yet  joyful  interest.  Their  conversa- 
tion was  soon  interrupted  by  their  approaching  the  first  place  that  they 
ould call  at,  which  was  tlie  butcher's;  who,  when  he  saw  them  coming 
gMber,  ceased  crying  ''What  will  you  buy?"  for  thought  he,  they 
3Q*t  want  much,  a  small  joint  that  everybody  else  leaves,  or  some  pieces 
yonder  corner  at  4d.  a  lb.,  so  he  continued  looking  at  his  stock  of  meaf^ 
ithhis  back  towards  John  and  Mary. 

He  was  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  hearing  John's  toice — ''I  say, 
lienor,  what's  this  leg  of  mutton  a  pound  ?"  and  looking  round  he  saw 
hn  in  the  act  of  handling  a  piece  of  meat  of  that  description. 
''The  idea  of  your  asking  such  a  question  I"  thought  the  butcher;, 
t  in  a  moment  he  said  '*  Eight-pence." 
"Take  it  down  and  see  what  it  weighs,"  said  John.    . 
'*  Yes,"  said  the  butcher,  thinking  to  himself,  "  I  '11  weigh  it,  and  that 
H  be  enough  for  you,  I  know." 

''It  weighs  just  eight  pounds,  and  comes  to  five  shillings  and  four- 
ice/'     Now  you  are  done,  he  thinks. 
'•  ril  have  it,"  says  John, 

•Yes,"  thinks  the  butcher,  "  when  you've  paid  for  it." 
•  Here,  Mary,"  said  John,  "  give  him  the  money." 
^d  Mary  pushed  her  finger  inside  her  old  glove,  brought  out  the 
'ereigo,  and  laid  it  on  the  butcher*s  block  so  carefully,  as  if  she  was 
lid  of  rubbing  the  gold  dust  ofiT. 

rbe  butcher  watched  every  movement,  and  thought  that  all  this  care 
I  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  deception,  and  that  the  money  was  bad; 
taking  it  up  quickly,  he  bounced  it  hard  upon  the  block  to  test  its 
ility,  but  when  its  ring  assured  him  that  all  was  right,  in  a  moment 
face  changed  its  expression  and  his  voice  its  tone,  while  he  said  with 
at  politeness — 
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''  Can  I  send  it  Intmc  for  yoii,  sir?  and  is  there  any  btlwr  trtide— 
beefy  pork,  hc.^**  whfAe  the  change  rested  between  his  ftnginrS. 

*<  No>**  said  JttbWy  feeling  ralher  vested,  **  nothing  else  to-night.** 

^  Thank  you,  sir-«^t  me  see,  yon  live  aft  No.  80, 3road  Street,  i^ 
you??' 

**  Yes,"  said  John ;  and  upon  Mary  taking  up  the  ehange,  they  psfied 
out  from  the  shop. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  them  round  to^  the  dther  pfoces;  it 
is  only  right  to  say  that  each  shopkeeper  was  surprised  and  pleased  to 
receive  larger  orders  and  more  money,  and  as  a  matter  of  coarse  showed 
an  extra  amount  of  politeitessk 

Meanwhile  the  children  at  home  had  their  talk  about  the  matter. 

*<  How  fenny,"  said  Tommy,  **  io  see'  fttther  and  nofother  go  out  to 
marka  together." 

»•  Yes,'' said  Shlly^  « isnH  k  ?" 

^  I  wofider,"  said:  Tommy,  ^  whether  anybody  that  lather  knows  hu  ' 
died  and  left Imh  some  ttioney."    And  with' similar childiike  talk  thtf 
w^re  engaged  ^heti  a  vhai^  rap  at  the  door  disturbed  tlitiii. 

^Hy  went  io  the  door^atid  there  stood  a  butcher  %oy  with  a  basket 
andajegof  mUlton  in  it. 

*'  Ddes  Mister  Lewis  live  here  ?  **  said  the  boy. 

**  No,^  said  Sallyi  ^  there  is  no  one  of  that  name  lives  here." 

«<  It  *s  strange,**  said  the-  boy ;  **  I  was  told  this  was  the  hoUse.  Iso^l 
Ibis  No.  «0?" 

-^  Yes,"  said  Sally,  *Mhis  is  No.  sa,  but  no  one  of  that  name  lives 
here."  "i 

*<  Well,  who  do^  live  here  ?  **  sakl  the  boy.  i 

**'Mj  fiiiher,'  and  mother,  and  us,"  said  Satly.  ^ 

♦'  And  what 's  gour  (hther's  name  ?  *'  said  the  boy. 

**They  call  him  Jack  Lewis,"  saidlSally. 

**  Well,  that  *s  the  same  man;  Mister  and  Jack 's  all  the  same,'*  ssi^ 
the  boy ;  '*  and  here  *s  a  leg  of  rbuttOn  for  him." 

'♦Oh,  I'm  tfOf«  you'll' wrong,"  said  Sally;  *•  we  never  havesacb 
things  as  them  come  to  our  house." 

^Bat  l4ell fOtt  it's  all  right,"  said  the  boy,  "and  it 's  paid  for." 

*'  Well,  if  it's  paid  for,  I  Ml  take  it  in,  but  I'm  sure  you'll  have  ^ 
come  and  fetch  it  back  again,"  said  Sally. 

*'  Oh,  it  will  be  all  right,"  ^aid  the  boy,  and  away  he  went. 

"  My  word,"  said  Tommy,  "isn't  it  a  wopper?  onlf  ftmcy  if  tliis  was 
out'n,  tvoutdn't  we  have  a  tuck-in  for  dinner  ?"  Ahd  Ihe  little  fello« 
danced  about  the.  room  for  joy — and  while  be  was  euttibg  his  capers  (not 
for  the  mutton  sauce)  in  this  manner,  anoth^r^knock  wail  beard  at  ite 
door.^ 

f*  Here  he  comes,"  said  Tommy.  But  on  opening  tlie  door  a  bak^ 
boy*  presented  himself  •with  three  large  loaves. 

*^  Does  Mr.  Lewis  livehere  ?  ^  Said  the  boy. 

«f  Well,"  said  Salty,  thinking  it  strange^  «  My  father's  called  Jeo^ 
lewis,  if  that's  him." 
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I  ri|ht,  lMf«*»  thei«  lotfes  for  htm.*^ 

BtiMy  pud  for?**  said  Sally, 

•v^jni  tilt  boy,  ^  oorae,  make  battc.** 

sNt  r*ll  taka  tbMi  in,  being  as  how  tbej  are  paid  for ;  but  fre 

wm  MMfa  big  loates  as  thero,  and  l*m  sure  you  *11  have  to  fetch  *em 

{aiih  thwe  'a  a  nustake  somewhere.'* 

HW,  Ibat  *9  all  fudge,**  said  the  boy,  and  off  he  went. 

f  wordy"  said  Tommy,  ''aiot  them  busters?    See,  sister, they 

ff  and  well  briced,  too,  aint  they  ?    Only  fimcy  if  tfiey  wms  ours, 

*l  we  tifWce  a  hole  in  them  soon  ?" 

again  be  stvted  off  with  a  dance  and  a  shoot,  in  the  midst  of 

mother  rap  at  the  door  was  heard. 

re  they  are,**  he  said ;  ''  I*  U  bring  them  to  the  door.** 

upon  the  door  being  opened,  there  was  a  lad  with  parcels  of  lea, 

:ofee,  Sce^— and  the  same  question  was  asked.     But  Sally  by  this 

d  detjded  to  lake  alt  in  that  was  paid  for,  at  the  same  time  tellhig 

e,  **  They  musnH  be  surprised  if  they  had  to  fetch  them  back 

gi«engrocer  sent  potatoes  and  cabbages ;  the  butler  man  eggs, 
and  buftien  wid  a  few  other  articles  from  difRjreat  shops  arrired, 
e  table  began  to  be  quite  fbll. 

o  wish  fiitber  and  mother  would  come  home,**  said  Sally;  ^snp- 
poKceman  was  to  come  and  6nd  all  these  things  here,  what  conld 

"onder,**  said  Tommy,  **  whether  father's  going  to  keep  a  shop  ?** 
n\  be  silly,  Tommy.  It  would  make  you  still,  I  know,  if  w« 
;  to  go  to  prison,**  said  Sally. 

e  midst  of  this  dialogoe,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  children,  father 
ther  returned,  and  soon  told  them  that  the  things  on  the  table  were 
coming  week,  and  that  all  of  them  would  hare  a  share  if  they 
Md;  and  giving  them  a  piece  each  of  the  new  loaf  and  a  bit  of 
off  they  were  sent  to  bed  and  told  to  be  very  quiet.  But  quiet'- 
IS  out  of  the  question ;  no  sooner  were  they  upstairs  than  they 

0  talk  of  the  morrow*9  feasting,  and  their  tongues  made  such  a 
tat  it  awoke  the  other  children,  and  then  Tommy  had  to  tell  them 
sm  stairs  there  was  a  such  wopping  leg  of-  mkitton,  and  such  big 
and  lots  of  other  things ;  and  they  soon  set  up  a  shout  which 

1  the  modier  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  she  said — 

fou  children  don*t  be  quiet,  you  shan*t  have  any  pudding  to* 
. 

dden,  pudden,**  said  the  little  ones,  *<  what's  thai?*'  And  again 
e  of  Tommy  was  heard-  telling  the  others  that  downstairs- there 
ir  and  currants,  and  that  on  the  morrow  mother  had  promised  to 
lero  a  plui;n  pudding.  Of  course  with  this  additional  piece  of 
ras  it  any  wonder  that  their  eyes  were  not  miich'  troubled  with 
tss,  and  that  long  before  the  time  for  getting  up  had  ajrrived, 
"tras  showinfX  them  by  the  aid  of  the  pillows  how  big  the-loavto 
id  how  mother  would  make  the  podding,  and  then  thef  wt^biti4 
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for  the  time  to  arrive  when  they  might  be  able  to  experience  in  realifjr 
that  the  *'  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating/* 

However  the  day  was  at  length  fairly  ushered  inland  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  the  children,  the  whole  of  the  articles,  displayed.  And  it  is.  more 
eau^ily  to  be  imagined  than  described  how  the  day  passed  away  with  sch 
much  to  talk  about  and  so  many  things  to  enjoy.  And  when  in  the 
afternoon,  whil^  all  were  seated  around  the  table,  mother  brought  oot 
a  plate  of  nice  rosy  ripe  cherries,  was  it  any  ponder  that  when  the 
children  set  np  a  shout  of  joy,  that  Mary^s  heart  was  too  full  to  contam 
its  emotion  ?  and  while  the  children  were  making  earrings  of  the  cherries^ 
she  drew  close  tp  John,  and  kissing  him  quietly,  the  tears  trickling  down 
her  cheeks  the  meanwhile,  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  <*  We  may  be  happy 
yet." 

And  so  it  was,  for  in  a  short  tipae  John  found  that  he  could  buy  clothes 
for  bis  children,  and  then  for  himself  and  wife;  and  somehow  it  began 
to  be  whispered  that  he  was  getting  proud,  for  he  moved  inro.a  better 
neighbourhood,,  where  he  only  had  to  pay  about  the  same  lent  never* 
theless.  And  soon  after  he  began  to  put  by  his  savings  in  the  Building 
Society,  and  this  enabled  him  to  build  a  house  for  himself.  Meantime 
the  master  finding  him  more  than  ever  atten^ve  to  his  work,  appointed 
hiui  as  foreman,  at  an  advanced  rate  of  wages :  and  somehow  John  used 
to  .say,  that  '^  He  foutid  it  vastly  more  pleasant  to  receive  £2  10s.  a  week 
for  looking  ^fter  men  doing  the  work,  than.  30s.  for  doing  it."  And  step 
by  step  he  rose,  until  he  became  master  himself;  and  instead  of  working 
he  had  men  to  look  after  it  and  do  it  for  hira»  .  He  has  built  a  nice  row  of 
houses,  from  which  he  can  receive  sufficient  to  keep  him  without  work 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  IJis  son  Tommy  is  now  practising  as  a 
physician,  with  a  good  connection;  and  the  rest  of  the  children  are  beiog 
well  educated,  with  all  the  modern  advantages  of  music,  etc.,  and  added. 
to  all  this,  he  and  his  wife  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  become  con- 
sistent members  of  a  Christian  church;  and  as  far  as  practicable,  hearty 
supporters  of  the  *'  Grand  Alliance,*'  and  the  Temperance  cause. 

Working  men,  the  moral  is  soon  told, — It  is  not  how  much  money  a 
week  you  earn,  but  what  you  do  with  it  when  you  get  it.  How  many  a 
home  comfoi  t  in  the  shape  of  carpets,  sofas,  chairs,  books,  etc.,  are  lost, 
by  the  simple  fact  that  the  money  goes  in  the  wrong  way.  If  .vou  leam 
nothing  eljse  by  this  sketch,  you  may  learn  this,  that  if  you  would  have  a 
**  Home,  sweet  home/'  you  must  *'  Buy  your  own  cherries." 

■    ■     .,—    ,-■■_  .  ,      0      m^m      »»      I  I     ■      ■  ■■■■■■■  ■■       ■  ■  ■  ■ 

■  •  .  .  .  .  ■         . 

THE  BLESSINaS  OF  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 

By  WILLIAM  STONE,  RaUway  Missionary. 

Emilyi  Good  morning,  Jane.  It's  quite  a  novelty  to  seC 
you  with  a  smiling  face ;  you  look  so  altered  for  the  the  better, 
one  would  hardly  recognize  you  as  the  little  girl  of  yesterday. 
You  hayc'  doubtless  heard  some  very  good  news. 

Jane.  Grood  news  indeed  I  yes,  this  morning  after  breakfast 

mciber  whispered  in  my  ear, ''  My  child  I  brighter  days  are 

yet  in  store— a  happy  day  yet  wiW^&\ttv\  '^cA)x^\^<^'c^aAt  night 


I  the  pledge.  Some  years  ago  we  both  were  happj  when 
&ther  signed,  *  Teetotal/  He  resolved  never  to  take  the 
ard's  drink,  but  alas !  he  took  the  drink  again." 
1^.  My  father  too  I  have  heard  say  was  a  drinker, 
years  since  he  met  John  Parker,  who  took  him  to  a 
I  meeting.  The  speakers  dwelt  forcibly  upon  the  folly 
king,  urging  upon  working-men  to  do  as  they  had  done, 
.  from  all  intoxicants,  and  nobly  sign  the  pledge.  And 
iat  a  change  was  soon  visible  in  our  home;  I  can  just 
ber  although  very  young.  Father  grew  so  very  kind,  in 
dte  altered.  I  was  caressed  and  petted,  mother  smiled 
is  cheerful;  our  home  began  to  present  a  different 
ince,  some  articles  of  furniture  were  now  and  then  added, 
in  a  book-shelf  graced  our  walls.  Father  thought  on  the 
an's  words,  "  That  the  soul  be  without  knowledge  it  is 
•d."     I  know  the  tree  must  be  good  that  bears  such  lovely 

r.  The  temperance  tree  is  growing  fast,  and  I  sincerely 

le  efforts  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  amongst  the  child- 

y  under  God  bo  made  a  very  great  blessing.     May  its 

es  be  buds  of  hope,  whose  influence  shall  be  for  the 

;  of  our  nation's  peculiar  sin.     Oh,  yes,  dear  Emily, 

now  tell  you,  on  Wednesday  nights,  in  the  Mission  hall 

ttle  children  there  assemble.     They  are  taught  the  path 

sobriety^  to  shun  the  drunkard's  evil  ways,  and  slippery 

►f  moderation.     We  listen  to  kind  words,  praty,  sing,  and 

icite,  and  afterwards  bid  each  other  good-night. 

ly.  I  hope  ere  long  to  accompany  you,  and  receive  such 

tion,  but  then  my  clothes  (looking  down  at  them)  are  so 

Oh  yes!  strong  drink  makes  rags,  and  many  tattered 

its. 

f.  Never  mind  your  clothes,  but  wash  your  face,  and  if 

but  proves  faithful,  you  will  soon  be  tidy  and.  happy. 

ly.  I  am  sure  you're  kind. 

?.  Then  let  us  try  from  this  time  forth  what  good  we  can 

ilish,  and  we  shall  see  the  temperance  tree  enlarge  and 

L.     Happy  homes  and  cheerful  hearts,  and  many  other 

gs  will  then  be  found ;  the  hymn  of  praise   and  prayer 

shall  ascend  from  many  a  dwelling. 

^*  Then,  let  us  try  as  best  we  may, 
To  herald  in  a  brighter  day. 
When  children  and  their  parents  too 
Shall  both  alike  be  sober." 

rod  bless  the  Band  of  Hope  ! 
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HOW  MANT  SHALL  BECOME  DBUNEABDS  ? 

'*  I  am  futonishod  when  I  set  myself  to  consider  the  lai^e 
proportion  children  form,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  earth. 
The  census  of  Great  Britain  in  1851  tells  me  that  on  the  31st 
of  March  in  that  year,  of  the  21,000,000  peopling  Great 
Britain  and  the  islands  of  ths  British  seas,  there  were  above 
2,700,000  children  under  five  years  of  age,  above  2,440,000 
aged  five  and  under  ten  years,  and  above  2,245,000  aged  ten 
and  under  fifteen  years." — Chamber  it  Jownal. 

We  read  the  foregoing  paragraph  with  pro- 
found interest.  We  have  a  population  of 
children.  They  swarm  in  every  hamlet^  village, 
town,  and  city,  and  in  London  they  are  to  be 
counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  At  present 
they  are  not  drunkards.  How  many  of  them 
shall  become  so  ?  Let  us  institute  more  Bands 
of  Hope.  There  should  be  one  in  every  village, 
several  in  every  city  parish,  and  a  thousand  in 
the  metropolis.  Who  will  establish  a  new  Band 
of  Hope  ? 

George  W.  McCbee. 


A  PBEACHEB'S  TESTXHONT. 

Before  I  was  married,  I  used  frequently  to  take  a  tumbler 
weak  spirits  and  water,  and  on  Stinday  evening  I  took  it  a  lit 
stronger,  in  order  to  compose  me  to  sleep,  yet,  strange  to  ti 
it  had  the  contritry  effect  \  it  kept  me  tossing  about,  resti 
through  the  iiight ;  &iid  ih  the  morhilig  I  was  as  unfit  for  stti 
as  fbr  active  labouris,  aiid  I  frequently  exclaimed,  ^'T 
preaching  will  kill  me  I "  After  1  had  been  married  a  ish 
time,  my  wife  advised  ttte  to  leave  off  this  tumbler  on  Sunc 
night,  and  I  did  so,  and  found  myself  the  better  for  it.  T 
induced  me  to  leave  it  off  on  weelf  nights,  and  ,1  found  1078 
tbe  better  for  that  also.    StiU,  I  toak  a.  glass  or  two  of  wii 
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^Ipeciallj  on  Sundays;  and  we  had  a  bottle  in  store  in  the 
Wtrjj  to  take  a  drop  when  I  came  out  of  the  pulpit  if  I  needed 
it  I  thought  this  must  be  a  good  thing,  for  almost  every  mi- 
auter  and  deacon  recommended  it.  At  last,  I  began  to  suspect 
Aat  it  was  not  so  needful  as  was  supposed,  and  I  gradually  left 
it  off.  But  when  I  was  engaged  in  preaching  eight  or  ten,  and 
•t^n  fourteen  times  a-week,  I  found  that  the  large  congrega- 
tfbns  and  heated  chapels  produced  great  exhaustion ;  and  in 
dhier  to  recruit  wasted  strength,  I  sometimes  took  beer,  or 
er,  or  wine,  at  supper.  Then  in  the  morning  I  had  a  little 
ache,  or  felt  nervous,  or  had  a  white  tongue ;  yea,  so  white, 
I  spoke  of  it  to  a  kind  friend  in  Yorkshire,  and  he  actuallj 
ght  me  a  tongue-scraper,  but  never  advised  mo  to  abstaia 
wine  and  strong  drink.  I  mentioned  this  to  another  friend 
Norfolk,  who  assured  me  that  my  incessant  labours  kept  up 
excitement,  that  I  should  have  a  white  tongue  as  long  as 
l&ved.  But  now  the  secret  is  come  out.  I  preach  oftener  than 
men,  yet  sleep  weD,  have  no  headache,  no  white  tongue, 
very  little  exhaustion.  The  secret  is  this — I  never  drink 
e,  or  spirits,  or  porter,  or  beer,  or  cider,  or  any  other  fer- 
ted  or  intoxicating  liquor ;  the  pure  water  from  the  spring 
my  beverage,  and  I  never  was  so  well  since  I  became  a 
cher. — Richard  Knill, 


V.  aATHE&mos. 

i^^E  Drunkard^s  Son. — '^Mother,  this  bread  is  very  hard;  whj 
"^iaH  we  have  cake  and   nice  things,  as  we  used  to,  when  we  lived  in  the 

Ct  house  ?  Oh,  that  was  such  a  pretty  house,  mamma,  and  such  a 
sant  garden,  all  filled  with  flowers ;  and  you  made  such  sweet  music 
"vith  your  fingers,  and  *pa  would  sing.  'Pa  used  to  laugh  then,  and  tell 
ne  pretty  stories,  and  take  me  on  his  knee,  and  say  I  was  his  own  dear 
V)y.  Mamma,  wliat  makes  'pa  so  sick,  and  look  so  bad  ?  It  makes  me 
^d,  when  he  stamps  on  the  floor  and  says '  Silence/ — '  George,  go  off 
tebed ! ' — Oh  I  Mamma,  will  he  get  well  again,  and  sing  me  sweet  songs, 
^  love  roe  as  he  used  to  do  ?  Mamma,  what  makes  you  cry  ?  It 
^es  me  sorry  to  see  you  so  sad  and  unhappy.  Won*t  you  wipe  away 
^to  tears  and  smile  again  ?  **  *<  My  sou — oh,  my  George — my  child! 
$^ father  is  a  drunkard  !  " 

jJ)iD  He? — The  Teetotalist  lecturer  used  to  get  speechless  drunk  in 
^er  to  afford  his  audience  a ''  shocking  example  *'  of  the  effects  of  ine- 
H^y.  By  portraying  his  own  degradation  he  promoted  the  cause  of 
'^HBperatice. — Dwiif  Telegraph, 

ATaiEviss*  Conference. — At  a  meeting  of  thieves  held  in  Edinburgh, 
^  question  was  put — '  How  do  you  lay  plans  for  each  da^  1 '     Qik^  f^ 
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them  replied,  *0h,  we'll  tell  you  that.  We  often  meet  each  other,  and 
go  away  to  some  public-house,  and  sit  and  drink  for  a  while.'  *  You  will 
drink  pretty  freely  of  course.'    *  Oh,  yes,  we  can 't  do  without  drinking.^ 

The  Sad  Old  Story. — A  man  has  been  committed  for  trial  from 
Salford,  for  a  very  brutal  act  of  manslaughter.  He  had  been  drinking 
with  his  mother,  afterwards  he  quarrelled  with  her,  and  beat  her  so 
violently  that  she  died  from  the  blows  she  received. 

Blasphemy. — In  a  report  of  the  Rochdale  Temperance  Society,  an 
account  isi^iven  of  a  man  who  was  brought  before  the  magistrates  on  a 
charge  of  keeping  his  public-house  open  late  on  a  Sunday  evening.  He 
said  with  a  sneer,  that,  on  the  night  in  question  they  were  very  appro- 
priately closing  the  day  by  singing  the  Doxology. 

Death  in  the  Social  Glass. —  Dr.  Sherman  of  London,  says,— 
Holland  gin  has  been  poisoned  by  lead  ;  I  detected  an  extensive  adulter- 
ation of  smuggled  gin,  which  had  been  sold  by  an  excise  officer,  and 
dispersed  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  and  which  committed  great 
rarages  among  the  inhabitants. 

JUVENILE  CRIME  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

By  R.  MARTIN,  Esq.  M.D. 

Whilst  crime  has  been  diminished  in  nearly  every  other  towi 
in  Lancashire,  during  the  past  year,  it  has  been  enormously 
increased  in  Liverpool.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Th« 
cotton  famine,  which  has  diminished  crime  elsewhere,  has  beei 
felt  there  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  county.  Why  shoulc 
Liverpool  present  so  unenviable  an  exception  ?  I  believe  then 
is  only  one  way  to  account,  for  it.  During  the  last  twelve  o: 
eighteen  months  there  has  been  an  unparalleled  increase  in  tb 
number  of  public-houses,  and  behold  some  of  the  results. 

Drunken  cases— 1861     .. 9,832 

„  „        1862    ..*^ 12,076 

Assaults  on  police — 1861  ...  1 1 ,162 

..„       .^        „  1862 1,288 

. .  Assaults  on  individuals— 1861 1,783 

„  „  1862 1,042 

But  observe  what  a  terrible  effect  an  increase  of  drunkennes 
amongst  the  adult  population  has  upon  the  young.  The  de 
bauched  parent  is  not  likely  to  check  the  pilfering  habits  of  th( 
child.  Alas,  on  the  contrary,  the  besotted  wretches  too  oftei 
directly  as  well  as  indirectly  drive  their  offspring  into  crime 
The  following  figures  shew  the  number  of  juvenile  offeude« 
brought  before  the  Liverpool  magistrates,  during  the  last  twc 
years : —  , 

Juveniles  under  10  years— 1861    51 

„        .  „        1862   ....: 112 
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rmreniles  from  10  to  12  years— 18G1    146 

»        „        n        „       1862   262 

„        12      U      „       1861    267 

n        »»        »»        »>        1862    • 823 

„        U      16      „        1861 359 

„        »        ,,        1862    472 

ch  are  the  terrible  fruits  of  virtual  free  trade  in  licensing; 
g  twelve  months  or  a  little  more. 


J^ttttnls  0f  tbit  land  of  io^t  Wirtm. 

MEETINGS  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEAGHEBS. 

)  large  and  influential  ineetint^s  of  Sunday  School  Teachers  have 
held  during  the  month.  The  first  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
I  13th,  in  the  spacious  school-room  of  Stepney  Meeting,  Stepney, 
M.  VV.  Dunn,  Esq.,  presided,  and  the  addresses  were  delivered  by 
lairman,  Mr.  Okes,  Mr.  R.  Nicol,  and  the  Revs.  li.  Maguire,  J. 
'd,  and  G.  W.  McCree.  About  500  persons  attended.  At  the 
an  exhibition  of  dissolving  views  took  place,  and  excited  great 
ise.  The  second  meeting  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  March 
io  Albany  Chapel,  Camberweil,  when  W.  R.  Selway,  Esq.  pre- 
and  addresses  were  given  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  A.  Hawkins,  juD., 
Ii  Payne,  Esq.  Deputy-Judge,  Mr.  G.  M.  Murphy,  and  the  Revs, 
iite  and  G.  W.  McCree.  The  audience  was  large  and  respectable, 
addresses  at  those  meetings  were  of  singular  force  and  approprt- 
s,  and  brougiit  out  the  most  christian  arguments  in  favor  of  per- 
abstinence  and  Bands  of  Hope.  I'he  teachers  present  listened 
profound  attention  to  the  speakers,  and  must  have  been  profoundly 
jsed  with  the  arguments  they  advanced.  Other  meetings  of  a 
r  character  are  in  coniemplution. 

ir  his  excellent  speech  at  Albany  Cliapel,   Mr.  Judge  Payne  read 
lowing  lines — his  1830tli  tail-piece: — 

AN  APPEAL  TO  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Ye  Sunday  School  Teachers  of  every  degree, 
Come  listen,  come  listen,  come  listen  to  me  ; 
While  seeking  to  win  your  approving  applause, 
I  speak  in  your  ears  of  the  Temperance  cause. 

The  Temperance  cause  is  a  beautiful  thing. 
And  might  be  made  more,  could  it  have  its  full  fling ; 
But  hamper'd  and  crampt,  by  the  want  of  your  aid, 
It  is  not  the  blessing  it  ought  to  be  made ! 

I  ask  for  the  sake  of  the  mothers  who  sigh. 

As  a  brutaliz'd  husband  at  midnight  draws  nigh  ; 

I  ask  for  the  sake  of  the  children  he  scares. 

When  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  is  heard  on  the  stairs. 
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Think  deeply,  think  prayerfully,  think  with  desire 
To  feed,  and  not  slacken,  the  Temperance  fire  ; 
But  keep  up  a  warmth  which  for  life  will  endure, 
To  brighten  the  homes  and  the  hearts  of  the  poor ! 

Give  in  your  adhesion,  both  woman  and  man. 

Your  classes  to  rule  by  the  Band  of  Hope  plan ; 

It  needs  no  long  argument  plainly  to  shew, 

That  what  tlie  School  makes  them  the  children  will  grow. 

Then  bid  them  drink  water,  and  they  will  grow  up 
To  shun  the  strong  spirit  that  poisons  the  cup  ; 
Cool-headed,  free-handed,  warm-hearted,  and  strong ; 
Resolved  to  live  well^  and  ordained  to  live  long. 

So  shall  ye  rejoice  when  your  teaching  is  o'er. 
And  summoned  from  earth,  ye  to  Paradise  soar : 
To  drink  of  the  river,  and  taste  the  fruit  fair, 
Which  runs,  and  which  ripens,  eternally  there. 

Joseph  Payne. 

Mr  W.  Bell,  during  the  past  month,  has  lectured  to  large  audiences 
of  children  and  adults,  as  follows :— Reigate;  Romsey;  Dorking;  Ashfordj 
Hythe;  and  Heme  Bay.  Not  a  single  evening  during  the  whole  month 
has  he  been  disengaged. 

Mr.  G.  BLABYhas  attended  meetings  as  under: — Bloomsbury  Refuge, 
twice;  Denmark  Street,  St.  Gile's,  twice;  Mission  Hall,  Five  Dials; 
Windsor  Street,  Islington;  Bell  Street,  St.  George Vin-the- East ;  Ogle 
Mews,  Tottenham  Court  Road;  Waterloo  Street,  Camberwell;  Broadway, 
Westminster;  Westmoreland  Street,  Pimlico;  Plough  Yard, Lincoln V 
inn-Fields;  One  Tun,  Westminster;  Fox  and  Knott  Court;  Amicablr 
Row, Kent  Street ;  Vauxhall  Walk  Working  Men's  Club;  Westminster^ 
St.  Peter's  School,  Gray's-inn-Road  ;  Stepney ;  Plaistow ;  and  Edmonton. 

The  Rev.  J.  Keeley  has  addressed  numerous  meetings  in  the  Noi-th. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  has  addressed  meetings  at  the  following  places: — WesI 
Green,  Tottenham;  Cottage  Green  Chapel,  Camberwell;  Tottenham,' 
Whitfield  Chapel,  Long  Acre ;  East  Street,  Walworth ;  Moor  Street, 
Five  Dials  ;  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln*s-inn-Fields ;  Gee  Street,  Goswell 
Street;  Whitecross  Place,  Finsbury;  Chelsea;  Bloomsbury  Refuge r 
Darby  street.  Mint;  One  Tun,  Westminster;  and  Edmonton. 

PiMLico. — EccLESTON-SQUARE  Chapel. — On  Monday,  the  23rdult.r 
a  large  meeting  of  the  Band  of  Hope  was  held,  which  was  well  sustained 
by  several  members  reciting  special  pieces  on  Temperance,  and  deliveriof 
dialogues,  interspersed  with  melodies,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs- 
Esterbrooke.  During  the  evening  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Robinson  addressed 
the  juvenile  auditory  in  an  effective  manner.  At  the  close  the  honorary 
secretary,  John  H.  Esterbrooke,  presented  a  medal  and  ribbon,  accoto* 
panied  with  suitable  remarks,  to  Master  F.  Farndell,  for  his  zeal  in  trying 
to  make  converts,  and  for  faithful  adhesion  to  his  pledge,  after  two  years 
experience.  Master  Farndell  thanked  the  secretary  for  the  reward,  ano 
"  hoped  to  live  and  die  a  useful  teetotaller     which  was  followed  by  e''' 
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thosiastic  applause  by  the  youthful  assembly.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
spacious  place  was  re-occupied  by  parents,  members  of  the  chapel,  and 
Tespectible  residents,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Spencer  Pearsall  presided.  After 
imploring  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  local  movement,  he  delivered  an 
impressive  address  in  defence  of  total  abstinence  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
Chorch,  and  every  other  movement  aiming  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the 
masses.  The  Rev.  W.  W.  Robinson  followed,  in  a  speech  glowing  with 
Christian  sentiment.  Mr.  G.  M.  Murphy  gave  a  brief  address,  with  his 
tisuai  intelligence,  humour,  and  earnestness.  The  proceedings  closed 
with  singing  the  Doxology.     Several  pledges  were  received. 

Sha DWELL. — The  annual  tea  meeting,  Feb.  9,  was  very  numerously 
attended,  and  the  public  meeting  which  was  very  large,  was  opened  with 
singing  and  prayer,  when  J.  Hawkins,  £sq.,  M.R.C.S.,  took  the  chair. 
The  secretary  read  the  report  for  the  past  year,  which  was  of  a  very  en- 
couraging nature,  when  it  appeared  that  during  that  period  about  729 
pledges  had  been  taken,  a  goodly  number  of  which  were  those  of  seamen, 
some  of  whom  had  sent  testimonials  of  the  benefit  they  had  received 
through  faithfully  keeping  the  same.  The  adoption  of  the  report  was 
yffy  ably  moved  by  the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
lonsdale.  During  the  evening  several  melodies  were  sung  by  the  Band 
tf  Hope  Choir,  and  the  meeting  was  ably  addressed  by  Messrs.  Raines, 
Captain  Custard,  Judge  Payne,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Campbell.  A  vote  of 
tlUDiks  to  the  chairman,  also  to  the  ladies,  for  their  valuable  services  in 
fcrnishing  an  excellent  tea,  was  moved  by  Mr.  Robert  Nichol,  and  se- 
ttnded  by  Mr.  Boase.  The  society  have  engaged  Mr.  Thomas  White  as 
fteir  temperance  missionary. 

Plvmstead  Pbimitive  Methodist  Total  Abstinence  Society. — 
e  are  now  just  twelvemonths  old,  and  have  one  hundred  and  seven 
mmes  duly  enrolled,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  children  in  our 
,  Bind  of  Hope,  who  attend  our  meetings  regularly,  and  listen  with  great 
tttention  to  the  addresses  which  are  delivered.  It  fills  our  hearts  with 
latitude  to  the  Giv^r  of  all  Good,  when  we  hear  those  who  have  been 
J<edaimed  from  drunkenness,  and  are  now  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 
^thed  and  in  their  right  mind,  bearing  their  humble  testimony  to  the 
Jjtteficial  effects  of  the  total  abstinence  cause. 

Northern  Auxiliary. — Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck,  since  his  recovery,  has 
lectured  at  Bishop  Auckland  (four  times);    Reethe,  Marske,  Grinton, 
iBorworth  (six  times);    Neasham    (twice);    Castle   Bolton,    Carperby, 
I  ^kipton,  Keighley   (three  times) ;  Bingley,  Bradford  (twice);  Cononly, 
Alburn,  Kildwick,  Airton,  Keitlewell,  and  East  Cowton.      The  audi- 
*i^  have  been  large,  and  the  meetings  successful.     At  four  meetings  in 
^  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  2,300  persons  attended,  and  119  signatures 
^  taken.     Mr.  A.  also  preached  temperance  sermons  at  Bradford 
*»<!  Reighley. 
Heaton. — ^Temperance  Lecture. — On  Friday  evening  last,  a  tem- 
perance lecture  was  delivered  in  the  Baptist  Chapel,  at  the  above  place, 
^y  Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck,  of  Darlington,  agent  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union: 
«^^ject,  «  The   House  that  Jack  Built."     Mr.  G.  D.  Allott,  of  Great 
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Horton,  in  the  chair.  The  lecturer  rivetted  the  attention  of  a  good  audience 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  he  showed  the  sad  effects  of  intemperance, 
the  benefits  of  teetotalism,  and  the  power  the  people  bad  in  their  own 
hands  at  the  present  time,  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance.  He 
eloquently  urged  his  hearers  to  become  abstainers,  to  help  forward  the 
Band  of  Hope  movement,  and  to  do  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  further 
the  Permissive  Bill  of  the  Alliance. — Bradford  Observer,    . 

RoMSEY. — Mr.  Bell's  labours  commenced  among  us  on  Monday,  16th 
of  Feb.,  and  ended  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  22nd,  and  truly  can 
we  say  that  never  do  we  remember  having  enjoyed  such  a  week's  meeting 
before.  We  commenced  the  week  by  holding  a  public  tea  in  our 
Temperance  Hall,  and  a  capital  meeting  afterwards.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  whole  week's  meetings.  I  will  only 
say  then — their  interest  increased,  and  that  we  had  larger  audiences  every 
night.  I  would  also  not  forget  to  state  that  Mr.  Bell  preached  twice  on 
the  Sabbath  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  to  large  and  attentive  congregaiions. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we  hope  to  have  him  to  spend 
a  longer  time  with  us. 

Independent  School,  Littlemore — The  usual  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Band  of  Hope  in  connection  with  the  above  school  was  held  ob 
Friday  evening,  the  6th  instant,  when  some  very  able  and  telling  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Messrs.  James  Howard,  John  Newton,  and  Josep" 
Youel.  The  meeting  was  also  enlivened  by  several  pieces  from  the  too^^ 
sol-fa  class,  numbering  about  50  children,  under  their  tutor  andconductoif 
Mr.  John  Entwistle.  The  *'  Swiss  Toy  Girl"  was  loudly  appiaud^^ 
The  meeting  terminaated  about  nine  o'clock,  when  a  scoodly  number  ^ 
names  were  added  to  the  already  numerous  list  of  members;  by  t*^ 
secretary,  Mr.  John  Jones. —  Glossop  Record. 

Hytue. — The  half-yearly  juvenile  festival  of  the  Band  of  Hope  w^* 
held  on  Thursday,  March  12th,  and  demonstrated  the  popularity  of  t^^ 
cause  in  Hythe,  in  a  manner  altrgeiher  unexpected  by  the  coinmiit^ 
In  spite  of  the  heavy  rain  (which  entirely  prevented  the  usual  processio  ^ 
the  full  number  for  whom  tea  had  been  provided  were  present,  while  - 
the  succeeding  entertainment  the  temperance  hall  was  filled  to  overflowin  ^ 
This  occasion  was  the  first  public  appearance  of  several  young  peop  - 
connected  with  the  Band  of  Hope.  The  report,  which  was  read  by  tl^ 
Secretary,  Mr.  Adkins,  shows  a  creditable  past,  and  every  room  C2 
hope  for  an  increasingly  prosperous  and  glorious  future. 
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BAND  OF  HOPE  RECORD. 

ABQUMENTS  FOB  AND  AGAmST  BANDS  OF  HOPE. 

(From  the  British  CoHtnnwraialiit.) 

iBE  BAKDS  OF  HOPE,  AS  AT  PRESENT  CONSTITUTED  &  CONDUCTED, 

6ENESALL7  BENEnCIAL  ? 

AFFIllMATIVE   ARTICLE. — I. 

The  Band  of  Hope  movement,  which  during  the  last  few 
years  has  gradually  risen  in  our  midst,  has  now  attained  a 
place  among  the  established  institutions  of  this  land,  and  from 
its  nature  and  aims  is  justly  attracting  the  attention  of  all 
thoughtful  and  philantliropic  men.  This  cause,  that  should 
commend  itself  to  all  the  friends  of  youth,  I  regret  to  own  has 
'lot  been  without  its  detractors,  both  from  amongst  the  sys- 
tematic opposers  of  all  that  is  elevating,  and  from  those  who 
ire  ever  willing  to  aid  the  cause  of  human  progress.  But 
here  are  others,  who,  viewing  with  interest  the  progress  of 
ho  movement  from  afar,  and  being  unable  to  discern  the  good 
esults,  ask  the  question,  Are  these  societies  beneficial  to  the 
Public  at  large  ?  and  the  present  writer,  disclaiming  all  other 
(Motives  than  an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  would 
ttempt  a  reply  to  this  query. 

The  manner  in  which  the  question  is  presented  induces  me 
D  deal  with  it  in  its  apparent  natural  division,  viz.,  first^  to 
glance  at  the  constitution  and  mode  of  conducting  Bands  of 
^ope ;  and  secondly,  to  endeavour  to  point  out  wherein  they 
Lre  beneficial  to  the  i)ublie  generally. 

By  the  term  constitution,  I  presume,  is  meant  the  law  or 
brm  of  government  considered  binding  u{)on  all  those  connected 
kvith  the  society  to  which  such  law  refers.  It  would  occupy 
ux)  much  space  to  insert  verbatim  the  code  of  laws  for  Bands 
Df  Hope  ;  suflfice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  therein  the  name  of 
the  society  is  fixed,  and  its  object  set  forth,  as  being  **  to  train 
the  young  in  habits  of  'total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicants," 
conditions  of  membership,  &c.,  including  adherence  to  tho  fol- 
lowing declaration: — "I  promise,  with  Divine  assistance,  to 
abstain  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  beverages,  and  in  every 
way  to  discountenance  intemperance." 

The  mode  of  conducting  tho  meetings  of  Bands  of  Hope  Is 
various  ;  in  most  cases  tho  following  order  is  observed : — the 
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meeting  is  opened  by  singing  a  temperance  bjmn,  prajec-  is 
offered,  short  addresses  are  delivered  upon  the  tempera.nce 
question ;  between  those,  music  or  recitations  are  introduce^  a 
bjmn  is  sung,  prajer  again  offered,  and  an  opportunity  given  ^ys:  I 
to  any  who  may  wish  to  sign  the  declaration.  Some  ttuy  ^ncr  < 
ol^Ject  to  recitations ;  indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  these  require  /j  iov 
very  judicious  management,  combined  with  a  wise  and  careful  ^^-a  t' 
choice  of  the  subjects,  as  well  as  the  juveniles  who  recite  them,  j  x:xi^ 
But  when  thus  directed,  good  results  may  be  produced.  Som&  j^  xa 
twelve  months  ago,  a  soldier  belonging  to  the  ''Buffs"  was 
passing  the  door  of  a  ragged  school  in  Dover,  when  a  little 
feUow,  taking  him  unceremoniously  by  the  hand,  said,  ''  Soldier, 
will  you  come  to  our  Band  of  Hope  T*  The  persuasive  tone  in 
which  the  request  was  made  induced  him  to  consent,  and  in  ^3^< 
company  with  the  lad  he  entered  the  room :  one  of  the  young 
persons  was  reciting  a  piece  called  "The  Drunkard's  Daughter  :* 
the  touching  eloquence  with  which  it  was  delivered  completel-7 
overcame  the  man,  and  caused  him  to  resolve  from  that  nigti''^ 
to  leave  off  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  for  ever  ;  a  sbo^* 
time  afterwards  he  signed  the  pledge  ;  he  is  now  a  Christiei  ^ 
man,  declaring  that  ''he  shall  praise  God  as  long  as  he  liv^^^ 
for  that  lad's  invitation  to  go  to  the  Band  of  Hope  meeting.^ 
This  is  part  of  a  letter  of  his,  dated  from  the  Tower  of  Londoi^  '  \"*^ 
as  he  does  not  object,  I  may  mention  his  name ;  it  is  Henr'^^ 
Wells.  Here  is  a  man  reclaimed  from  the  vices  of  the  worlc^^' 
and  another  added  to  that  illustrious  band  in  which  Haveloo 
fought  and  Hedley  Vicars  laboured. 

No  doubt,  much  improvement  may  be  made  in  the  method"  ^ 

of  conducting  Bands  of  Hope,  and  the  promoters  of  the  movc^^^* 
ment  would  thankfully  receive  any  suggestion  tending  to  ^- 
better  system  of  management.     But  I  must  leave  this  part  o^^^^ 
the  subject,  and  consider  in  what  way  the  Bands  of  Hope 


beneficial  to  the  public  at  large. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  enemy  which  these  colS^^ 
water  armies  are,  I  trust,  destined  to  destroy.   It  is  a  self-evident 
fact,  that  intemperance  is  the  great  curse  of  our  land,  the  vil      ^ 
thing  which  has  blighted  the  fair  fame  of  the  British  nation 
and  made  us  a  byword  to  our  foreign  neighbours.     An  authoi 
who  has  recently  travelled  through  the  East  says,  that  on  rising 
one  morning,  they  saw  at  a  distance  signs  that  others  had  been 
encamping  in  the  locality,  and,  being  anxious  to  know  who  was 
about,  despatched  one  of  the  natives  who  accompanied  them, 
to  ascertain  ;  when  presently  the  man  returned,  flourishing  a 
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over  his  head,  and  exclaiming,  **0h,  thoy  are  English. 
nay  know  them  by  this  anywhere."  But,  unhappily,  thi» 
ftnnot  be  said  to  be  confined  to  any  age  or  class.  Many 
:  persons,  having  acquired  the  unnatural  appetite  for  intox- 
g  stimulants  (fostered  frequently  by  the  mistaken  kindness 
>Ting  parent  or  friend),  are  induced  by  the  persuasion  of 
1  to  enter  the  public-house,  many  of  which  are  little  better 
'.raps  for  thoughtless  youth.  It  is  well  known  that  in  our 
towns  there  are  houses  of  this  kind  to  which  mere  young- 
resort,  to  drink  and  smoke,  or  listen  to  the  senseless,  and 
immoral,  effusions  of  the  painted  simpletons  who  figure  at 
places.     It  is  here  that  habits  are  formed  which  ultimately 

0  the  moral  overthrow  or  utter  ruin  of  the  young.  Visits 
:h  places  continue,  not  because  they  are  considered  right, 
m  ignorance  of  their  evil  tendencies,  but  because  habit 
^es  them,  in  spite  of  their  better  judgment.  Another  evil 
ing  from  this,  is  the  crime  which  so  frequently  attends  it; 

should  bo  remembered,  that  while  alcohol  casts  over  all 
>bler  attributes  of  our  nature  the  mire  of  sensuality  and 
excites  the  baser  passions  to  ungovernable  fury,  as  criminal 
ts  will  amply  prove.     We  have  the  authority  of  a  high 

1  for  stating,  that  seventeen  out  of  every  twenty,  or  more 
four-fifths,   of  the  prisoners  in  the  jail  he  governs,  camo 

through  drink  ;  while  that  eminent  man,  Mr.  Justice 
ard,  declared  with  his  latest  breath,  that  drunkenness  was 
amediate  cause  of  nearly  all  the  crimes  that  came  before 
thus  leaving  a  solemn  protest  against  the  drinking  cus* 
of  our  country,  and  bearing  irresistible  testimony  to  the 
hat  drink  is  the  fruitful  source  of  crime.*  The  tree  that 
\  such  fruits  as  those  enumerated  must  be  essentially  bad, 
>ught  to  be  exposed  that  it  may  be  avoided.  Nothing, 
,ps,  causes  such  lamentable  degradation  as  the  indulgence 
jse  stimulants.     How  many  parents  can  bear  woful  testi- 

to  the  total  perversion  of  youth  !  Their  fondest  hopes 
been  blighted ;  and  those  to  whom  they  had  looked  for 
>rt  in  their  old  age,  have  presented  nothing  but  a  com- 
1  of  the  demon  and  the  brute.  Some  may  object  to  this 
pong  language,  but  any  one  who  knows  the  world  will 
►wledge  that  we  are  justified  in  using  it.  With  these 
8  in  view,  we  ask,  What  could  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
Q  at  large  than  a  well-conducted  movement,  seeking  to 
mt  these  dire  results  by  training  the  young  to  avoid  the 
:  from  which  they  spring  ?    In  Saltaire  (th^  ^w^xV^  ^^ 
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Titus  Salt,  Esq.)  there  is  Dot  a  single  public-house  allowed ; 
the  result  is,  that  only  three  cases  of  crime  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  magistrates  from  that  town  of  5,000  inhabitants. 
The  churches  and  chapels  are  well  attended,  and  every  good 
work  is  in  full  bloom.  The  movement  is  beneficial  also  in 
increasing  the  number  of  prohibitionists,  who  are  trying  to 
destroy  the  drink  trade,  and  aid  other  towns  in  obtaining  the 
same  blessings  that  Saltaire  at  present  enjoys.  The  Band  of 
Hope  seeks  to  occupy  the  youthful  mind  before  Satan  gets  pos- 
session of  it ;  takes  him  untainted  and  uninitiated,  and  forms 
in  his  very  heart  the  conviction  that  drink,  and  the  traffic  in 

I 

the  same,  is  an  evil,  a  curse,  and  a  snare  ;  and  as  the  young 
are  more  susceptible  of  impressions  than  when,  in  after  years, 
they  are  harassed  by  the  deceitfulness  of  the  world,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  cause  embrace  the  opportunity  to  speak  "a  word 
in  season"  to  the  inexperienced  ones,  urging  them  to  restraii^ 
all  improper  desires,  and  encourage   all  virtuous  sentiments- 
Let  Bands  of  Hope  multiply  and  flourish,  and  then,  in  the  ne:^^ 
generation,  ragged  schools,  clothing  clubs,  and  similar  societx^s 
could  be  easily  dispensed  with.      But  while  the  great  less^^ 
taught  is  total  abstinence,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.     IC^ 
dustry  perseverance,  obedience  to  parents,  love  to  the  Bil:>^^ 
&c.,  are  among  the  topics  of  discourse  at  the  meetings. 

Again,  Bands  of  Hope  are  beneficial  as  auxiliary  to  the  S^^^ 
bath  school.  The  Rev.  J.  P.  Chown,  of  Bradford,  says  ^ 
regards  its  operations  with  devout  thankfulness  to  God  for  "t  1 
good  that  has  been  wrought  by  its  agency,  and  the  most  ard^^^ 
assurance  that  it  will  yield  results  in  the  next  generation  tJ^^ 
are  now  little  thought  of.  It  brings  young  persons  together  * 
the  week-night  for  engagements  more  cheerful  than  would  ^ 
otherwise  furnished ;  and  if  they  cannot  get  cheerfulness  ami  ^-^ 
pure  associations,  they  will  probably  be  led  to  seek  it  in  impis>  ^ 
Another  good  result  is,  that  it  saves  the  young  from  the  t&m^ 
tations  through  which  others  have  fallen,  and  preserves  to  ^^^■ 
community  those  who  otherwise  might  have  been  lost.  Inte?  ^ 
perate  parents  are  sometimes  reclaimed  by  their  childK^^^ 
becoming  abstainers.  A  little  fellow  came  one  evening  to 
house  of  the  secretary  of  a  local  Band  of  Hope  in  company  w 
his  father,  whom  he  had  induced  to  come  for  the  purpose 
signing  the  pledge ;  and  nothing  apparently  could  exceed 
joy  of  the  lad  as  he  saw  his  parent  affix  his  name  to  the  dec 
ration,  and  leaving  the  place,  I  trust,  a  wiser,  and  ultimat^^ 
to  become  a  better  mau. 
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Xbe  beneficial  efiects  of  these  institutions  are  beins  now 
geDerallj  recognized  and  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  press,  which 
once  ridiculed,  now  begins  to  commend  them ;  the  Church, 
which  looked  upon  them  with  suspicion,  as  introducing  some- 
thing in  the  place  of  the  Gospel,  now  regards  them  as  in  harmony 
with  the  teachings  of  that  Gospel,  and  her  ministers  are  con- 
tinuallj  coming  over  to  aid  them  by  their  eloquence  and  zeal. 
Nor  should  we  forget  to  name  with  lionour  those  who  have 
bravely  and  consistently  advocated  the  cause,  among  whom 
were  good  Joseph  Sturge,  John  Angell  James,  and  many  other 
well-known  persons.  As  the  fruit  of  tlieir  labours,  we  may 
expect  the  dawn  of  a  better  era,  when  the  moral  impurities 
w-hich  have  ever  marked  the  track  of  the  drinker  throughout 
our  world  shall  be  cleared  away,  and  crime  and  poverty  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Righteousness  alone  can  trulv  exalt  a 
nation,  and  the  aim  of  the  Band  of  Hope  movement  is  to 
remove  the  great  obstacle  which  has  for  ages  hindered  the 
progress  of  righteousness. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  show  that   intoxicating   drinks 

a.Te  the  bane  of  the  community,  a  hindrance  to  all  moral,  social. 

a^nd  religious  advancement ;  that  the  object  of  the  Band    of 

Bope  movement  is  to  save   the  young  from  the  withering    in- 

^uence  of  these  destroyers.     A  few  years  hence,  and  the  youth 

of  to-day  will  be  filling  responsible  positions  in  the  world,  and 

"wielding  a  power  that  must  tell  largely,  either  for  evil  or  good. 

-And  if,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Bands  of  Hope,  the  young  are 

preserved  from  surrounding  temptation,   and   trained  to  love 

"Virtue  and  truth,  the  societies  producing  such  results  must  be  a 

national  blessing. 

Imperfect  as  this  article  is,  I  sincerely  truet  it  has  placed  the 
conclusion  beyond  doubt,  that  Bands  of  Hope,  as  at  present 
constituted  and  conducted,  are  generally  beneficial.         E.  T. 

NEGATIVE    AKTICLE. — I. 

To  every  careful  student  of  history  it  must  be  apparent  that 
there  are  many  theories  and  doctrines  which,  viewed  in  the  ab- 
^tract,  appear  worthy  of  general  adoption,  and  yet,  whenever 
J*educed  to  practice,  they  have  invariably  failed  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end;  and  if  we  mistake  not,  the  writers  of  our  own 
Social  history  will  be  compelled  to  include  in  this  category  the 
theories  which  led  to  the  formation  of  Bands  of  Hope,  unless^ 
indeed,  these  associations  are  enabled  to  show  that  they  have  ac- 
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complished  a  mncli  larger  amount  of  good  than  we  as  yet  can  give 
them  credit  for.  It  was  certainly  a  giaud  chimera  of  our  tem- 
perance friends  when  they  imagined  that  in  this  matter,  "  as 
the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  will  grow,"  and  indulged  in  some 
illusory  hopes  of  reforming  the  w^orld  by  inaugurating  this 
new  crusade  against  their  old  enemy,  King  Alcohol. 

It  appears  that,  despite  the  strenuous  exertions  of  our  friends 
to  stem  the  tide  of  intemperance  by  means  of  paid  lecturers, 
sensation  orators,  and  highly.coloured  novels,  they  discovered 
that  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  continued  to  increase 
in  a  larger  ratio  than  the  population  ;  and  almost  hopeless  of  the 
reformation  of  the  adults  of  the  community,  they  began  to  devote 
more  time  and  attention  to  the  juveniles,  with  a  view,  we  pre- 
sume, of  converting  them  en  masse  to  their  peculiar  creed ;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  this  brilliant  idea,  originated  those  juve- 
nile temperance  societies  now  known  as  Bands  of  Hope.  We 
are  asked  to  consider  whether  the  influence  of  these  institutions 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  beneficial ;  and  while  we  readily  admit 
that  much  may  be  said  in  their  favour,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show  that  the  evils  connected  with  them,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted and  conducted,  more  than  counterbalance  any  good  results 
they  may  have  effected.  We  find  that  Bands  of  Hope,  usually 
exist  in  connection  with  Sabbath  schools,  and  are  formed  some- 
what after  this  fashion : — Some  few  of  the  teachers  become  con- 
verted to  teetotal  principles ;  and  naturally  anxious  to  extend  their 
benefits  to  all  with  whom  they  have  any  influence,  they  convene 
a  meeting  of  the  juveniles,  at  which  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
converts  endeavour  to  impress  upon  their  auditory  the  advan- 
tages of  total  abstinence,  the  evils  of  drunkenness,  &c.,  ad,  lib, ; 
and  finally  wind  up  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  the  juveniles 
to  sign  the  pledge,  and  thereby  protect  themselves  from  all  the 
evils  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  youngsters  are,  of  course, 
captivated  by  the  novelty  of  the  proposal,  and  join  almost  with- 
out exception ;  whereupon  a  Band  of  Hope  is  forthwith  formed, 
and  hold  its  fortnightly  or  monthly  meetings,  as  the  case  may  be. 

For  the  edification  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  these  meetings,  we  will  endeavour  to 
describe  one,  and  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  instruction  and 
amusement  the  **  men  and  women  of  the  future  "  are  likely  to 
derive  from  such  a  source. 

Towards  eight  o'clock  on  a  wintry  evening,  we  approach  the 
large  and  well-lighted  school-room  in  which  the  members  of  the 
aguapura  Band  of  Hope  hold  their  monthly  meetings.     As  we 
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asceod  the  stairs,  we  arc  jostled  and  pushed  about  in  a  style 
whihh  shows  that  the  young  hopefuls  have  not  been  taught  to 
regard  courtesy  as  a  cardiual  virtue,  but  at  length  we  effect  an 
entrance,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  some  hundred 
joTeniles  of  both  sexes,  varying  in  ages  from  seven  to  seventeen, 
some  of  whom,  to  judge  from  their  personal  appearance,  only 
cultivate  an  external  acquaintance  with  aqua  pura  on  very 
special  occasions. 

The  meeting  has  not  yet  commenced,  so,  in  the  interim,  tho 

aodience  are  amusing  themselves  in  various  ways.     Some  of  the 

cider  boys  are  grimacing  at  the  girls  opposite ;  others  are  whist- 

^kg,  singing,  or   hooting,  as  their  fancy  dictates;  while  the 

^ore  favoured  portion   are  discussing  the  merits  of  oranges, 

^arts,  and  other  refreshments.     As  we  near  the  desk  or  rostrum, 

^^e  perceive  the  conductors  are  about   to   open   the   meeting, 

having  secured  partial  silence  by  giving  out  a  temperance  hymn, 

'^^liich  is  sung  with  much  spirit  to  some  such  tune  as  "  Wait  for 

^te  Waggon,"  or  "I  wish  I  was  with    Nancy."     A  prayer  is 

^i>.«n  offered  up,  and  the  business  of  the  evening  is  fairly  afloat. 

^cime  of  the  members  oblige  with  recitations,  others  sing,  and 

^i:i.other  portion,  having  formed  a  "  drum  and  fife,"  or  **  brass 

^^nd,"  perform  a  little  instrumental  music.     Addresses  are  also 

^^livered  on  temperance  principles,  but  owing  to  their  monoto- 

)us  verbosity  and  wearying  prosiness,  the  infliction  is  usually 

scompanied  by  a  continuous  shuflling  of  feet,  and  other  signs 

impatience,  and  often  comes  to  a  premature  conclusion  amid 

^^^neral  disorder  ;  but  if  all  goes  on  well,   the  proceedings  ter- 

^^"fc:iinate  about  ten  o'clock,  with  the  singing  of  another  temperance 

Ixymn — this  time  an  outrageous  parody,  almost  amounting  to  a 

'blasphemous  burlesque  upon  some  popular  psalm  or  hymn  ;  and 

tTie  juvenile  abstainers  are  dismissed  until  their  next  meeting, 

t>ut  will  probably  continue  to  roam  the  streets  for  an  hour  or  so, 

"tio  the  great   discomfort  of  the  neighbours,  and  the  imminent 

iperil  of  their  knockers  and  bell-ropes ;  and  we  have  heard   of 

some  complaints  in  which  it  was  proved  that  the  conduct  of  an 

inebriated  tavern  rabble  was  orderly  in  comparison  with  that 

^f  some  members  of  Bands  of  Hope. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  what  good  even  the  most  sanguine 
^f  our  friends  expect  will  result  from  such  meetings  as  the  one 
^^ribed  above ;  and  will  now  proceed  to  point  out  one  or  two 
^f  the  evils  which  impress  us  as  most  important. 

First.  We  are  of  opinion    that   the   promoters  of  this  move- 
ment ought  not  to  induce  the  juveniles  to  pledge  themselves  to 
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abstain  for  an  unlimited  period,  seeing  that  they  do  not  £%jlly 
comprehend  tlie  importance  of  the  matter. 

Secondly.  We  believe  that  the  meetings  are  productive  of 
more  evil  than  good,  and  that  the  nonsensical  twaddle  "%vjtJi 
wbich  the  children  are  bored  will  decidedly  prejudice  ttiem 
against  the  cause  when  they  arrive  at  more  mature  years. 

Thirdly.  We  hold  that  a  large  portion  of  their  literature,  and 
more  especially  their  hymnology,  is  an  outrage  upon  good  taste, 
and  does  them  infinite  discredit. 

Lastly.  We  find  that  it  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  for 
the  juveniles  to  adhere  to  their  principles  in  after  years. 

Did  time  and  space  permit,  we  might  offer  many  other  reason^ 
for  our  scepticism  in  this  matter;    but  for  the  present,   thes^ 
must  stand  as  our  apology  for  daring  to  doubt  the  beneficial 
tendencies  of  Bands  of  Hope,  as  at  present  constituted  and  con— ^ 
ducted.  Tib. 
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WORDS  POR  SPEAKERS. 

A    Cabman's    Notion  of  Civilisation. — One  of  our  missionaries, 
r<'»cent]y  in  London,  was  sitting  on  the  outside  of  a  cab,  and  told  the  drivei 
that  he  had  been  in  China.     Cabby  was  much  interested,  and  promptly"*-^ 
asked, "  Are  they  a  civilised  people  about  there.  Sir  ?     Do  they  take  theii 
gin  of  a  morning?** 

Five  out  of  Six,  and  more  coming. — I  asked  one  of  the  officers 
(of  Brixton  prison)  from  what  class  most  of  the  women  came.  He 
replied,  "  From  a  very  low  class;  few  who  come  here  can  either  read  oi 
write.  Five  hundred,  at  least,  out  of  the  six  hundred  who  are  here,  are 
sent  for  crimes  committed  through  drink,  and  as  far  as  we  can  find  out,^- 
they  are  themselves  mostly  the  children  of  drunken  parents."  I  asked 
if  they  usually  had  the  same  number  in  the  prison.  He  said,  **  Yes;  vn 
have  so  many  die  in  the  year,  and  their  places  are  filled  up.'*  As  I  rod( 
home  it  did  not  lessen  the  amount  of  depression  on  my  mind  to  think  that 
outside  the  walls  of  that  gloomy  abode,  the  process  of  preparation  was 
for  ever  going  on,  to  replace  an  occupant  in  every  cell  which  death  should 
make  empty.  Thousands  of  children  are  being  trained  up  at  this  very 
moment,  and  for  what?  To  fill  our  prisons,  reformatories,  hospitals,  and 
workhouses,  and  to  expend  millions  of  the  country's  money. —  Mrs.  Bai/fy. 

A  Reformed  Man's  Witness. — Mr.  George  Uodds,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  at  a  meeting  held  some  time  ago,  said  it  had  been  hinted  to 
him  that  he  might  try  to  clench  som  thing  that  had  been  said.  If  he  could 
do  so  he  would  very  willingly,  for  he  had  felt  very  deeply  interested. 
He  could  confirm  from  experience  many  of  the  statements  in  reference  ta 
the  drunkard,  for  fourteen  years  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  drunkenness  and 
dissipation.  He  knew  well  what  it  was  to  be  far  from  friends,  and  far  from 
home;  out  of  money  and  of  work — a  wretched  outcast,  and  hesitating 
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'  he  should  not  nt  once  end  bis  life  and  his  troubles.  And  all 
>agh  strong  drink.  IJe  knew  what  it  was  to  be  told  by  Chris^tiaii 
irs  that  there  was  little  cliunce  fur  his  salvation.  lie  well  remem- 
hat  he  fell  once  when  in  a  temperance  meeting,  he  heard  a  speaker, 
er  saying  a  little  wine  or  ale  was  well  enough  if  they  only  abstained 
irils,  remarked  that  their  chief  object  must  be  to  prevent  the  young 
becoming  drinkers,  as  for  the  poor  drunkard,  they  had  no  hope 
At  last  Mr.  Livesey,  of  Preston,  came  to  Nt'wcasile,  to  le<-ture 
talism  ;  an  account  of  the  thing  was  brought  into  their  shop,  and 
r-workman,  a  Christian,  at  once  exclaimed,  '  That's  the  thing,' 
pledge  in  the  shop,  and  signed  it  at  once.  *  I  was  struck, '  said 
»dds,  *  witli  the  act,  and  asked  why  have  you  done  this?*  He 
d,  *  I  have  talked  to  you  for  a  long  time  without  effect,  and  I  have 
hope  for  your  becoming  a  sober  man  till  now,  and  I  have  signed 
jge  to  try  to  induce  you  to  do  so  too.  *  IIow  different  did  those 
Dund  to  me  to  those  in  the  temperance  meeting,  which  told  me  there 
hope  !  I  said,  *  Samuel,  is  that  true  ?'  '  It  is,'  he  said  ;  and  I 
'  It^s  a  pity  but  what  you  had  your  desire,  and  you  shall,  so  far 
concerned,*  and  1  at  once  took  a  sheet  of  paper  nearly  as  lareje  as 
got  a  pledge  written  on  it,  and  made  my  mark,  for  I  could  not  then 
My  master  came  into  the  shop,  and  said,  *  George,  what  is  this  ?  ' 
i,  *  It  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  my  liberty,  sir,  and  I  am  never  going 
.  a  pint  of  ale  again  as  long  as  I  live.  *  I  remember  the  first  time  I 
me  after  that  on  a  Saturday  night  with  all  my  wages,  and  presented 
my  wife.  How  she  did  stare !  it  seemed  so  strange;  she  looked 
ieces  as  if  they  were  counterfeits,  and  at  length  said,  ^  All  that  for 
3rge?*  I  said,  *Yes,  keep  up  thy  heart,  we  shall  soon  get  over 
culties  now.'  She  went  and  signed  the  pledge  herself  next  day. 
esh  companions,  went  to  the  house  of  God,  and  soon  after  that 
love  shed  abroad  in  my  heart. 

'  Crows. — Not  long  ago  I  was  told  by  a  very  creditable  person 
Trowbridge,  Wilts,  that  when  he  first  came  to  his  present  abode, 
n  years  since,  he  was  much  troubled  by  some  rooks  close  by.  At 
bey  went  so  far  as  to  root  up  a  whole  rank  of  his  fresh  sown  peas  • 
3on  he  soaked  a  quantity  of  peas  in  brandy,  and  scattered  them  in 
en.  The  results  were  unquestionable.  The  rooks  soon  finished 
»ut  their  intoxication  speedily  followed,  as  testified  by  the  most 
IS  antics,  helpless  grasping  at  boughs,  and  other  break-neck  oper- 
but  the  gentleman  further  assured  me  that  if  they  were  sadder 
re  also  wiser  rooks  when  they  *^  rose  the  morrow  morn,*'  for  they 
^er  troubled  his  garden  again  from  that  day  to  this. — Notes  and 


THE  TWO  ROADS. 

By  JOHN  HILTON,  Jun.,  late  of  Brighton. 

k  brilliant  Wednesday,  one  of  the  few  fine  days  during 
U  wet  autumn  of  1860,  a  mother  in  a  Sussex  Tillage 
d3 
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gave  to  her  two  little  boys,  one  eight  and  the  other  four  years 
old,  leave  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  graudmother,  who  lived  some 
three  miles  distant,  to  spend  their  half-holiday  from  the  infant 
school. 

The  children  were  so  delighted  and  excited  at  the  prospect, 
that  they  hardly  listened  to  their  mamma  as  she  bade  them  go 
by  the  high  road  and  not  by  way  of  the  meadows,  as  the  heavy 
rains  had  swollen  the  brooks,  and  rendered  them  dangerous  to 
cross.  Their  little  caps  and  capes  were  soon  put  on,  and  off 
they  trotted,  with  light  and  merry  liearts.  The  day  was  Warm, 
the  air  filled  with  buzzing  insects,  and  the  melody  of  the  lark 
awakened  echoes  in  the  skies.  The  little  fellows  climbed  the 
banks,  made  bouquets  of  wild  flowers,  chased  the  bright  butter- 
flies, and  played  their  childish  games,  till  the  afternoon  Avas 
well-nigh  spent  before  they  reached  the  cottage  door  of  thciL* 
dear  grandmother. 

The  old  ladv  cjave  them  a  warm  welcome,  soon  brouirht  ou'fe: 
the  tea,  listened  to  their  merry  prattle,  and  enjoyed  their  com  — 
pany  till  she  thought  it  time  for  their  return  ;  then,  after  press* 
mg  kisses  on  their  cheeks,  and  commissioning  them  with  lot^ 
of  love  for  their  parents,  sent  them  off*  on  their  journey  bacl^^ 
giving  them  the  same   instructions  which  they  had  receive 
from  their  mother ;  viz.,  to  keep  by  the  high  road.     They  sai 
good-bye,  started,  and  soon  were  out  of  sight.     Then  the  eldcu- 
boy,  fond  of  adventures,  and  confident  of  his  own  ability  tn::^ 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  brooks,  determined  to  go  thir^ 
way.     He  had  crossed  them  before,  and  could  cross  them  agai 
he  thought,   so  heeded  not  the  warning  of  those  who  kne\-^ 
better  than  him.     On  they  went  happy  enough  for  a  tim^^ 
and  crossed  brook  after  brook  quite  safely ;  but  at  length  tlier^ 
came  to  a  large  sheet  of  water.     The  brooks  had  overflowe 
and  what  should  they  do  ?     The  clouds  were  gathering  thickl 
overhead,  it  was  growing  dark,  the  wind  began  to  howl,  and  a^ 
few  large  drops  of  rain  wore  falling.     They  dared  not  return-^ 
they  would  be  benighted  if  they  did ;  yet '  how  to  go  forwarc^ 
they  could  not  tell.     Now,  notwithstanding  the  naughty  dis — 
obedience  of  the  elder  boy,  he  had  yet  a  noble  heart,  and  thought::^ 
more  about  his  little  brother  than  himself,  so,  my  dear  children^ 
what  do  you  think  he  did?     I  will,  tell  you.     He  took  off*  all 
his  clothes,  tied  them  up  into  a  bundle,  placed  it  on  the  little 
fellow's  shoulders,  and  then  took  him  up  to  carry  him  "pick-a- 
back," as  it  was  called  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  Suppose  it  is 
now,  and  then  commenced  to  ford  the  water.     The  rain  fell 
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faster,  the  evening  grew  darker,  the  wind  blew  louder,  and  the 

water  became  deeper  and  deeper,  till  it  almost  reached  the  poor 

boy's  breast.     On,  on,  he  went,  till  the  deepest  was  passed,  and 

it  became  shallower  and  more  shallov/,  until  it  was  only  about 

up  to  his  ancles  ;  then  he  became  so  tired  that  he  could  get  no 

farther,  and  was  obliged  to  i)ut  his  little  brother  down,  and  to 

lead  him.     Here  a  new  dilliculty  was   encountered.     The  cows 

had  been  down  and  trodden  the  ground  into  thick  mud,  and 

vhen  the  children  net  their  i^v^it  down  they  could  hardly  lift 

tiiem  up  again.     At  last  they  reached  higher  ground ;  but  it 

^as  now  cpiitc  dark.     They  called  for  help  till  they  were  quite 

^'red;  but  the  howling  of  Ihe  wind  drowned  their  voices,  and 

^0  one  could  hear ;  r^o  the  elder  boy,  true  to  his  noble  nature, 

^•"d  down  upon  the  wet  grass,  and  told  his  little  brother  to  lie 

'^pon  him,  and  to  cover  himself  up  with  his  cloihes  as  well  as 

f^e  could.     Cold  and  wet,  they  sliivered,  and  cried  tliemselves 

f^  sleep. 

^"ext  morninir,  before  it  was  (|uite  light,  a  farm  labourer — 

'*^^<1 — rode  down  to  let  out  the  cows,  when  his  little  shaggy 

P^^y-  shied.     He  thought  tjome  boy  behind  :i  hedge  had  played 

®  ^i^ick  with  him,  so  called,  "  That  will  do,  Bill;"  but  no  Bill 

w'ass    there.     The  jjony  agjun  sliied,  so  the  lad  jumped  off  to  see 

^^^t:was  the  matter,  and  saw  at  a  little  distance  the  two  poor 

^3^^  cold,  stiff,  and  apparently  dead.     Away  he  rode  back  to 

^  farm  house,  and  raiifed  an  alarm,  stating  that  two  boys  were 

^^^  in  the  brooks,  and  he  thought  they  were  "  cadgers,"  as 

*^^  had  but  little  clothes  (m.     The  labourers  were  speedily 

'P^il  the  si>ot ;  they  placed  the  little  fellows  on  n  gate,  and 

^  ^ti^ned  back  to  the  farm  house,  where  thev  warmed  them 

^^     the  fire,  and  after  a  time  they  recovered  enough  to  speak, 

*^n  the  elder  boy  told  the  sad  history  of  their  untoward  ad- 

^tures,  and  the  suiierings  which  diso1)edienoe  had  brought 

"^^^n  them. 

^OH^,  ray  der.r  children,  it  is  always  well  to  **let  other's  ills 

^  ^ur  warnings :"  so  I  will  try  to  point  out  a  lesson  or  two 

■^icii  you  may  obtain  from  this  sad  but  true  story.     You  see 

.  ^^t  these  little  boys  experienced  that  '^the  way  of  trangressors 

^  tard,"  and  doubtless  wished  enough  many  times,  when  too 

^^  that  they  had  heeded  good  advice.     Had  they  ftdlowed  the 

^^^ptnral  injunction,  •*  Children,  obey  your  parents,"  how  much 

^rroTv  they  would  have  escaped.     Remember,  they  set  out  on 

'^journey  home ;  there  were  two  ways  bi^fore  them — one  right 

JiDd  the  other  wrong— one  safe  and  the  other  danw^ioxx?* — ^XXv*^ 
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wrong  and  dangerous  the  most  attractive — and  they  had  been 
warned  by  those  who  knew  which  was  the  wrong  and  dangerous 
and  which  was  the  right  and  safe  one.     Is  it  not  so  in  life  ? 

Life  is  a  journey,  we  are  all  pilgrims,  and  Heaven  is  our 
home.  There  are  two  ways  before  us,  one  of  which  is  safe, 
and  yet  "  a  way  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

A  way  which  Christ  himself  hath  trod, 
Which  leads  to  Heaven  and  to  God. 

The  Bible  is  the  chart  which  shows  the  way,  and  if  we  walk 
therein,  the  lamp  of  Christ's  love  will  enable  us  to  see  his  foot- 
prints. If  at  any  time,  through  unwatchfulness,  we  slip  aside, 
and  find  ourselves  out  of  the  way,  if  we  cry  unto  Him,  He  will 
hear  us  and  will  answer  us,  and  we  shall  hear  a  voice  behind. 
us  saying,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther "  way  which  seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof 
is  death."  It  lies  through  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.  ; 
but  is  full  of  over'flown  brooks,  storms,  darkness,  pitfalls,  an<3 
snares. 

Children,  you  have  all  heard  the  voice  of  warning.     You  sl\ 

know,  too,  that  Jesus  loves  you — that  he  is  calling  you.     Obc?j 

the  call.     Go  to  Him.     Give  Him  your  heart.     Let  Him  JDi 

your  saviour,  your  friend,   your   guardian,   and  your  guic3e 

Walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  that  leads  to  everlasting 

life. 

Two  paths  before  us  lie, 

And  all  a  choice  must  make  : 
One  upwards  to  the  sky, 
One  downwards  to  the  lake. 
Will  any  choose  the  lake  of  woe  ? 
Each  heart  must  answer,  "Yes,"  or  *'No.'' 

Oh  I  let  us  each  reply — 

"  The  better  part  we  choose. 
We  travel  to  the  sky, 
Whoever  may  refuse. 
Help,  gracious  Saviour,  help  bestow; 
And  save  us  from  the  lake  of  woe." 

A  few  more  words,  dear  children.  As  I  am  ^^Titing  for  »- 
Band  of  Hope  journal,  I  will  now  try  to  give  a  temperance 
*%earing  to  my  story.  With  regard  to  drinking,  there  are  two^ 
^ays  before  us.  If  you  continue  to  use  only  water,  tea,  coffeCr 
and  other  refreshing  and  unintoxicating  beverages,  you  will  be 
in  a  way  of  safety,  and  a  very  pleasant  one  you  will  find  it  to 
be.     It  is  a  way  of  virtue,  a  way  of  health,  a  way  of  even  tem*^ 
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per,  amitble  disposition,  and  happiness ;  but  if  jou  commence  to 
ue  beer,  wine,  and  other  intoxicating  liquors,  jou  will  soon  find 
it  to  be  a  way  of  danger.  It  may  present  the  attractions  of 
more  exciting  pleasures ;  but  it  has  less  happiness,  and  may^ 
ieid  to  disease,  drunkenness,  insanity,  or  death.  Some  little 
boj  may  say,  "  I  have  had  some  beer  two  or  three  times,  and  it 
bas  not  hurt  mc  ;*'  or  some  little  girl  may  think  ''  I  have  taken 
t  little  wine,  and  I  know  I  can  take  it  again  without  being 
injured." 

Bemember  the  little  boy  had  been  by  the  way  of  the  brooks 
many  times,  and  felt  sure  he  could  go  that  way  again  with 
ftSxXf)  but  he  nearly  lost  his  own  and  his  brother's  life  by  the 
trial    Keep  on  the  safe  road,  dear  children.     Say — 

**  Water,  brij^ht  water,  for  me — for  me. 
And  wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee/' 
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POUNDS,   SHILLINGS,   AND   PENCE. 

(Concluded.) 

The  importance  of  the  subject  must  plead  our  excuse  for 
*S^n  calling  attention  to  the  matter  of  funds.  As  is  the  charge 
^  powder  in  the  cannon,  such  (when  exploded)  is  the  force 
^th  which  the  projectile  is  thrown  ;  as  is  the  muscular  de» 
^elopment  of  the  arm,  so  is  the  power  of  the  blacksmith's  blow. 
And  what  the  powder  is  in  the  one  case,  and  the  sinewy  force 
^^  the  other,  such  is  money  to  the  effects  of  a  Temperance  So- 
^ety.  We  caunot  hit  the  target  of  intemperance  hard,  or 
^te  the  anvil  of  truth  such  ringing  blows  as  we  would,  unless 
^e  monetary  power  is  given,  and  why  should  the  power  be 
Mthheld  ?  It  cannot  be  because  the  evil  is  slight,  or  the  ruin 
^t  effects  small ;  the  mighty  mischief  is  acknowledged  upon  all 
^ds.  Can  it  then  be  a  misconception  as  to  the  method  of 
Overcoming  it  ?  We  are  afraid  that  this  is  often  the  secret 
^rce  of  supineness.  Many  who  are  alive  to  the  fatal  effects 
^  the  drinking  customs,  neither  like  abstinence  as  a  cure,  or 
abstainers  for  propounding  it.  If  they  give  their  money  to 
help  on  the  world's  work  of  moral  reform,  they  will  give  to  any 
society  rather  than  to  one  tinctured  by  Temperance  views ; 
ind  though  their  money  be  swallowed  in  some  social  slough  of 
deipond,  \diich  is  ever  being  filled  by  the  filth  flowing  from. 
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intemperance,  still  they  pay,  and  mourn,  and  hope,  alas !  against 
hope,  when  a  pound  given  to  strikef  at  the  root  of  our  great 
social  vices  would  go  ftirther  than  any  ten  expended  in  lopping 
off  the  branches,  and  the  example  of  personal  abstinence  would 
be  even  more  effective  than  gold. 

But  we  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  teetotalism  on  be- 
half of  old  or  yCuDg,  in  the  curative  or  the  preventive  process, 
have  to  deal  with  things  as  they  arc,  and  not  with  things  as 
they  should  be ;  and  in  this  case  the  question  before  us  is,  how 
most  efficiently  to  strengthen  the  hands  and  line  the  purses  of 
the  treasurers  of  our  various  institutions.  In  previous  papers 
Tve  have  given  our  opinion  of  the  indirect  means  of  raising 
revenue,  and  though  our  views  may  not  be  applicable  in  every 
case,  still,  as  a  rule,  it  is  an  unmitigated  evil  to  leave  a  society 
dependant  upon  such  means  for  its  existence.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  the  direct  methods  of  obtaining  funds 
into  systematic  operation.  The  treasurer,  however  wealthy  ^ 
should  not  be  overtaxed ;  it  is  enough  that  he  give  his  time  t<-Z 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  his  subscription  to  the  work.  li 
however,  such  an  one  should,  as  many,  thank  God,  have  wiL_  — 
lingly  done,  incur  the  expenses  of  preliminary  efforts  for  th_  -* 
establishment  of  a  society,  when  the  organisation  is  complete  -■ 
such  expenses  should  be  refunded  as  opportunity  offers.  It  £L 
a  mistake  to  depend  u  pon  the  collossal  contributions  of  any  on  ^ 
man  in  a  benevolent  enterprize,  and  not  only  so,  it  frequentl^]^ 
generates  indolence,  where  activity  is  essential  to  life.  JSM-^ 
honour  to  the  men  who  are  willing  to  pay  like  princes,  am 
work  like  Trojans  for  the  uplifting  of  suffering  and  sin-strickci 
humanity ;  but  where  such  men  are,  it  should  stimulate,  and 
not  benumb,  the  activity  of  committees. 

Every  committeeman,  and  contributor  engaged  in  temper- 
ance work,  should  seek  to  unloose  the  purse-strings  of  his  neigh- 
"bour  on  its  behalf ;  there  are  multitudes  of  persons  who  have 
never  exercised  the  privilege,  or  felt  the  pleasure  of  giving  to 
a  good  object  who  shelter  themselves  under  the  plea,  **  We 
were  never  asked."  It  is  true  that  they  should'nt  want  asking ; 
but  as  they  do,  be  it  ours  to  remind  them,  and  if  we  do  nothing 
else,  we  shall  take  away  so  flimsy  an  excuse  for  their — what 
shall  we  say,  dishonesty  ?  well,  if  it  does  not  quite  amount  to 
that,  it  comes  very  near  to  it.  Are  not  all  stewards  for  God 
even  as  we  ?  A  regiment  of  soldiers  standing  at  case,  or  sleep- 
ing on  their  arms,  while  their  comrades  are  engaged  in  the 
oonBict,  might  plead,  perhaps  truly,  that  they  were  not  called 
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to  the  encouuter,  or  tliat  they  were  not  helping  the  foe.  "Very 
true^"  might  be  the  general's  reply ;  "  but  you  should  have  been 
tmoDg  the  foremost  ranks  in  the  Held,  for  not  to  help  your 
comrades  in  the  war  is  really  to  strengthen  the  enemy's  hand.** 
The  application  holds  ;  we  are  battling  against  a  monster  foe  of 
^  and  man:  why  should  we  wield  a  single-handed  fight? 
We  must  shout  for  help,  and  raise  the  slumbering,  and  those 
that  are  at  ease  in  Zion ;  and  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether 
they  forbear,  we  must  face  and  light  the*  foe,  and  shout  for  help 

In  soliciting  subscriptions  it  is  a  mistake  to  go  as  beggars. 
Moral  eftbrt  is  man's  duty,  and  whether  he  give  or  labour,  or 
T^ithhold  from  doing  it,  it  is  a  duty  still,  and  not  a  matter  of 
&vour  or  option  ;  men  wlio  esteem  it  so,  if  they  die  in  such  ii 
|fiK)od,  will  receive  a  rude  shock  to  their  notions  at  the  day  of 
fjodgment.  •■•  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not,  "  will  then  sound  ter- 
I'^ble  in  such  ears.  All  that  should  be  demanded  of  a  collector, 
'i^hether  paid  or  voluntary,  is  gontlemanly  or  lady-like  civility, 
^''^  clearness  of  statement  as  to  the  object  sought.  Any  who 
"CeoQ  such  visitors  intruders,  exhibiting  annoyance  or  hastiness 
^^  demeanour,  may  be  safely  left  till  the  next  visit  (by  no 
"^^^iis  let  them  be  lost  sight  of,)  to  ruminate  on  their  lack  of 
hsccrnment,  and  their  lost  opportunity  of  doing  good. 

^^e  should  never  confine  our  iipplications  to  previous  lists  of 
^^^tributors.      In  small  towns  every  person    might    be    can- 
"'^scd;  and  in  large  ones  the  committee,  or  friends,  might  go 
Wo  and  two  at  convenient  times,  to  lay  the  claims  of  Temper- 
^'^^  before  those  who  are  indifi'orent,  or  even  hostile,  as  well 
**  to  yield  a  friendly  account  of  labour  done  to  previous  Con- 
tibutors ;  good  is  sure  to  result  from  such  intercourse,  and  not 
■^iily  ^iil  the  funds  be  benefitted,  but  the  friends  too.     A  dozen 
^tors  in  any  locality,  hunting  (money-hunting)  with  "  Tact," 
*  Temper,"  and    "Time,"   would   stir   from    stagnation    into 
healthy  activity  such  an  amount  of  funds,  as  would  startle  the 
remjwrance  friends  from  their  usual  sobriety  of  demeanour,  and 
iotoxicate  them  with  delight. 

Collecting  cards  are  occasionally  serviceable,  but  are  in  some 

instances  liable  to  abuse ;  care  in  sc^lection  of  persons  put  in 

posseaeion  of  such  cards,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  young, 

cannot  be   too  judiciously  exercised ;  as  an  extra  effort,  the 

iggr^ate  of  small  sums  thus  obtained,   frequently  tells  with 

qvholefiome   effect,  and  therefore  the  means  should  not  be  lost 
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In  concluding  this  subject,  we  hope  that  service  may  have 
been  rendered  by  its  ventilation.      We  are  sometimes  afraid 
that  our  visiting  powers  and  our  more  silent  efforts  lie  dormant 
too  long ;  the  excitement,  noise  and  eclat  of  the  more  public 
engagement  of  the  platform,  &c.  indispose,  if  they  do  not  incapa- 
citate, us  for  the  more  quiet  processes  of  our  work;  but  we  do  not 
lose  time  in  preparing  to  strike  well.     The  pile-driver's  engine 
may  teach  us  a  lesson  :  how  silently  and  how  slowly  the  huge 
iron  hammer  (technically  called  a  "monkey")  rises  to  its  ap- 
pointed height,  but  when  the  catch  undoes  the  hook  which  held 
the  huge  weight,  how  rapidly,  and  with  what  power,  does  it 
descend,  driving  the  massive  pile  still  deeper  in  the  grounds 
It  is  the  blow  that  does  the  work  ;  but  where  would  the  blow 
be  if  it  were  not  for  the  quiet  work  which  precedes  it  ?     And 
so  in  driving  home  the  Temperance  enterprize,  meditation,  and 
conference  as  to  how  the  work  may  best  be  done,  and  prayer  ta- 
God,  is  a  noiseless  influence,  but  a  very  mighty  one.     Visiting 
and  collecting  seems  sometimes  a  waste  of  time,  or  at  least  to 
attract  little  attention,  as  though  it  were  of  little  worth,  but  : 
appearances  were    never  more   deceitful.      The  noise  of  thc^- 
"  monkey"  striking  the  pile  may  attract  the  most  attention,  but 
it  makes  no  sign  until  the  quieter  influences  have  set  it  in  mo.-' 
tion.     It  is  the  effect,  not  the  cause. 

As  a  flnal  word  upon  the  subject,  avoid  getting  into  debt. 
If  you  are  in  debt,  get  out  as  soon  as  possible ;  be  economical  ■ 
in  your  management  of  affairs — a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got.  ^ 
Before  sanctioning  any  considerable  outlay,  see  your  way  clear  •< 
to  a  corresponding  return.  There  are  many  societies,  like  multi- 
tudes  of  men,  who  are  always  going  to  be  and  do  something  ' 
very  brilliant,  but  somehow  or  other  their  light  don't  shine. 
It  is  better  to  glimmer  ever  so  little,  for  a  little  light  may  save  a: 
souly  than  to  be  always  going  to  glare,  and  never  strike  a  match. 
The  best  way  of  learning  to  run  is  to  begin  with  walking :  and  if 
the  friends  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  and  other  temperance  move- 
ments will  bear  this  in  mind,  it  may  save  them  debt  and  disap- 
pointment; and  if  as  opportunity  offers,    and  circumstances 
render  necessary,  they  put  into  active  operation  the  plans  we 
have  suggested,  with  others  that  may  occur  to  them,  as  time  or 
local  circumstances  may  dictate,  we  doubt  not  that  all  their  * 
pecuniary  wants  will  be  supplied.     For  ourselves,  knowiBg  ex-^> 
perimentally  how  useful  ''sordid  dust"  is,  in  every  practical 
attempt  to  do  good,  and  not  for  a  moment  doubting  but  that 
almost  all  our  readers  are,  if  not  for  themselves,  for  their  dif- 
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ferent  societies,  in  want  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  wo 
biHurtily  wish  they  may  got  it,  and  not  only  get  it,  but  make 
good  use  of  it  for  man's  good,  and  (vod's  glory. 


WHAT  JACK  DID  AT  NAPLES. 

Admiral  Persano  has  just  ^iven  me  a  very  amusing  sketch  of  the 
kumorous,  but,  I  must  add,  hi<;hly  inexcusable  proceedings  of  one  of  the 
WW  of  the  Hannibal,  who  has  lately  been  on  liberty.  This  man,  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  class  entitled  to  privileged  leave,  had  partaken  too 
fitely  of  the  vile  spirituous  compound  of  the  country,  and,  being  of  a 
ttDTivial  and  adventurous  turn  of  mind  when  slightly  affected  by  drink, 
he  suddenly  made  known  to  his  companions  who  were  about  to  take 
lettsin  one  of  the  *•  Mariners'  Houses  of  Call,"  that  he  had  received  an 
■station  to  dine  with  the  new  King  of  Naples,  and  must  therefore  leave 
Aemfor  the  present  and  make  his  way  to  the  Koyal  Palace. 

An  endeavour  was  naturally  made  by  his  friends  to  cgmbat  a  resolution 
•  evidently  preposterous;  but  arguments  were  unavailing,  and  the  man 
l*oceeded  on  his  errand.  As  he  approached  the  portico  of  the  principal 
•*ance  of  the  Palace  he  was  confronted  by  two  armed  representatives 
•^the  National  Militia,  who  entertaining  every  sentiment  of  good  will 
*>»ards  English  seamen  as  a  body,  yet  considered  it  their  duty  to  oppose 
we  ingress  of  this  individual  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Royal  domain. 

The  seaman,  finding  the  blockade  of  the  i^ateway  to  be  really  effective, 
"^giving  vent  to  a  few  expressions  not  complimentary  to  the  citizen 
l^Wdiers,  but  which  being  uttered  in  language  only  current  on  the  lower 
|*ek,  they  fortunately  did  not  understand,  made  good  his  retreat,  and 
l^bsequently  joined  the  throng  of  idlers  which  was  collected  in  the 
hoare. 

It  appears  that  from  this  position  he  continued  to  keep  watch  on  the 
^OTeraents  of  the  volunteer  sentinels  who  had  so  roughly  accosted  him, 
^'W  so  effectually  prevented  the  success  of  his  enterprise.     He  knew  they 
^not  military  men,  or  to  use  his  own  words  when  called  upon  for  an 
**planatioo,  were  not  **real  soldiers,'*  and  he  thought  it  just  possible  he 
^ht  find  them  off  their  guard.     In  this  expectation  he  was  correct. 
*ta  moment  when  one  of  them  had  ensconced  himself  within  his  sentry 
''^  to  light  a  cigar,  and  the  other  was  engaged  in  earnest  conversation 
^  a  passing  friend,  he  contrived  to  elude  their  vigilance,  and  thus 
•feted  an  entrance  to  the  building.     Wandering  onwards  unmolested 
breached  the  fool  of  the  grand  staircase,  where  he  met  a  portly  menial 
*fbll  livery  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  who  with  many  gestures  of  indigna- 
ioo,  andv?ith  uplifted  stafi*  of  oflice  endeavoured  to  make  the  intruder 
omprehend  that  he  was  treading  on  forbidden  ground,  and  must  depart 
om  the  Royal  precincts  with  all  possible  speed. 
Now  the  grand  marble  staircase  of  the  Royal  Palace  of  Naples,  consi- 
ared  by  competent  judges  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Europe,  from  its 
)rks  of  modern  sculpture  and  general  design,  possessed  also  another 
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feature  which  though  useful  on  state  occasions  when  the  Sovereign  re- 
ceived his  subjects,  proved  in  the  present  instance  destructive  to  the  peace 
of  mind  of  its  guardian.  The  width  between  the  bulustrades  as  well  as 
the  space  from  step  to  step  were  inordinately  great,  and  therefore  rendered 
defence  difficult  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  at  escalade.  Possiblj 
had  the  original  designer  constructed  the  fair  way  of  smaller  dimensions, 
the  issue  of  the  dispute  between  the  English  tar  and  the  Italian  porter 
"would  have  been  different  in  result  to  that  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

The  seaman  not  having  an  inclination  to  yield  the  same  submissive 
obedience  to  the  verbal  demand  of  the  solitary  warden,  as  he  had  done  to 
the  cross  bayonets  of  the  citizen  soldiers,  but  on  the  contrary,  evincing  an 
intention  of  mounting  to  the  next  story,  the  liveried  official  thought  it 
expedient  to  try  the  effect  of  a  little  force.  Stretching  out  his  baton  of 
authority  across  the  chest  of  the  bold  invader,  he  summoned  him  to  stand 
back  and  desist  from  his  rash  attempt,  or  he  would  certainly  pay  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  madness  of  his  conduct. 

Jack  seems,  however,  to  have  been  constitutionally  of  a  pacific  dispo- 
sition, or.  at  any  rate,  in  an  affair  of  this  nature  to  have  resolved  to  avoid 
all  symptoms  of  plgnacity.  He  made  no  overt  resistance  to  this  gentle 
act  of  hostility,  which,  in  truth,  he  richly  merited;  but  stepping  quickly 
aside  from  the  grasp  of  his  assailant  rushed  across  to  the  farthest  balus- 
trade, and  with  the  agility  of  an  active  topman  reached  the  summit  of  the 
flight  of  steps  before  his  bewildered  opponent  could  recover  from  his 
surprise. 

The  adventurous  nautical  hero  had  now  firmly  planted  his  foot  on  the 
threshold  of  the  grand  corridor,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  scene  which 
then  presented  itself  to  his  view  probably  struck  him  with  astonishment, 
and  perhaps  with  some  feeling  of  awe.  He  was  observed  to  take  off  his 
hat  with  the  respect  due  to  the  quarter  deck,  to  smooth  down  his  hair, 
and  then  look  around  with  amazement,  and  as  if  uncertain  how  to  pro- 
ceed. On  recovering  his  composure  he  made  a  movement  in  advance, 
and  had  traversed  the  tesselated  pavement  of  the  principal  gallery  when 
his  further  progress  was  again  arrested  by  two  more  of  the  Royal  domes- 
tics. 

An  altercation  now  ensued  between  the  parties  thus  opposed,  which 
soon  became  so  vehement  that  it  was  heard  by  an  officer  of  distinction^ 
who  happened  to  be  seated  in  one  of  the  adjoining  apartments.  This 
was  Vice-Admiral  Persano,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Sardinian 
fleet.  Speaking  English  with  great  fluency,  he  promptly  demanded  ol 
the  British  seaman  why  he  had  ventured  to  introduce  himself  within  the 
Ti^alls  of  the  Royal  Palace,  and  he  as  promptly  received  for  answer  iha 
he  had  come  according  to  invitation  to  dine  with  his  Majesty  King  Victo 
Emmanuel. 

The  Admiral,  perceiving  the  man  to  be  under  the  influence  of  fre 
libations,  made  use  of  coaxing  language  to  induce  him  to  depart,  bi 
finding  this  manceuvre  unavailing  he  whispered  to  one  of  the  servants  t 
descend  to  the  guardhouse  and  bring  up  a  few  soldiers. 

Two   stalwart  privates   of  the    Piedmontese   Guard   were   in  a  fe 
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Mn  upon  the  spot,  and  on  the  admiral  desiring  them  to  convey  the 
fMr  to  the  outskirts  of  the  Palace,  the  seaman  remonstrated  against 
Rercite  of  force,  and  expresse<l  his  delight  at  joining  company  with 
flw  noble-looking  fellows.  They  were  real  soldiers,  he  said,  and 
liMake — very  different  from  the  feathered  peacocks,  called  the 
»iial  Guard. 

he  walked  quietly  away  with  his  new  friends,  he  made  some  passing 
1^8  on  the  shabby  treatment  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
.with  whom  he  still  loudly  maintained  he  had  been  invited  to  dine; 
believe  he  complimented  the  Sardinian  Admiral  on  his  knowledge 
i  English  idiom,  which  he  contended  was  the  only  language  neces- 
isra  gentleman  to  know. 

miral  Persano  subsequently  informed  me  that  he  bad  told  the 
I  history  to  his  Majesty,  who  was  extremely  amused,  but  seemed 
ed  to  i;;iye  him  blame  for  not  seeing  the  man  well  fed,  before  he 
jected  from  the  building. — Admiral  Mtmdt/  on  Naples  atid  Palermo, 


Jinnalfi  of  thi[  fand  of  lope  Wiwm. 


THE   CONFERENCE. 

le  following  Circular  Las  been  forwarded  to  Societies  in 
arts  of  the  country.  The  Committee  will  be  happy  to 
Y  Tickets  to  any  friends  applying : — 

BAND  OF  HOPE  UNION. 

Office — 37,  Qleen  Square,  W.C. 
London,  April,  1863. 

Bt-SAMUEL  MORLEY,  Esq.  Crcasurer— WILLIAM  J.  IIAYNES,  Lbq. 

ii}onorarj?  Stcretaries. 

Mr.  M.  W.  DUNN.  |  Rev.  G.  W.  McCREE. 

agents. 

Rev.  J,  KEELEY. 
Mr.  F.  SMITH. 
Mr.  C.  STARLING. 


Mr.  W.  B.  AFFLECK. 
Mr.  W.  BELL. 
Mr.  G.  BLABY. 


R  Sib,— The  Committee  of  ihe  Band  of  Hope  Union  intend  to 
Conference  of  the  friends  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Movement,  in 
wer  Hall,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  on  Wednesday,  May  20th,  1863, 
ner  Conferences  have  been  extremely  interesting  and  useful,  and 
mmittee  entertain  sanguine  hopes  of  witnessing  a  large  and  influ- 
;athering  of  the  friends  of  Temperance  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
tbe  Conference  now  proposed. 
able  popers  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Move* 
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inent    will  be  read  by   Mr.   H.  Staines;  Mr.  F.  Anstie,  of  Deviies; 
Mr.  W.  B.  Harvey,  of  Frome;  Mr.  VV.  Saunders,  of  Plymouth;  Rw. 
E.  W.  Thomas ;  and  Rev.  G.  W.  M*Cree,  which  are  expected  to  present 
several  novel  and  gratifying  features.     The  relation  of  Bands  of  Hopeio 
Temperance  Societies,  Sunday  Schools,  National  and  British  Schools, 
and  Christian  Churches  will   be  brought  into  prominent  notice.    The 
best  modes  of  conducting  Bands  of  Hope  will  also  obtain  earnest  atten- 
tion.    Should  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  in  reference  to  these, 
topics,  or  any  other  which  you  would  prefer  to  bring  before  the  notice  of 
the  Conference,  you  will  please  to  communicate  with  us  by  letter,  and 
your  suggestions  shall  receive  our  best  consideration. 

The  sittings  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  the  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening.     Tea  will  be  provided. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  will  be  held  in 
Exeter  Hall,  on  Monday  Evening,  May  18th,  when  Samuel  Morley,£sq. 
will  preside,  and  the  valuable  services  of  the  Rev.  R.  Maguire,  M.A.,  j 
of  London;  the  Rev.  J.  Burns,  D.D.,  of  London;  the   Rev.  Charles 
Garratt,  of  Preston;  Benjamin  Scott,  Esq.,  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of] 
London;  and  Joseph   Payne,  Esq.,  Deputy-Assistant  Judge,  have  heeoi 
already  secured.     Six  hundred  children,  selected  from  Metropolitan  Bands! 
of  Hope,  will  sing  appropriate  pieces. 

The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  and  addresses  of  any 
ladies  or  crenilenmen  whom  you  may  appoint  to  represent  your  Hand  ofj 
Hope.     You  will  please  to  forward  us  ih«ir  names  as  soon  as  may 
convenient,  when  cards  of  admission  to  the  Conference  will  be  forwarded. 

Should  you  wish  to  secure  the  services  of  any  of  our  agejits,  we  shJlj 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  to  that  effect. 

Trusting  that  you  may  be  able  to  send  one  or  more  delegates  to  onrj 
Annual  Meeting,  and  Conference, 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

M.  W,  DUKN, 
G.  W.  M'Cree. 

Anchor  Band  of  Hope,  Camberwell. — ^The  First  Anniversary  of 
the  above  Society,  was  celebrated  on   Tuesday,  April   21si.    Tea  W 
first  provided  in  Waterloo-street  School-room,  of  which  between  100  and 
200  of  our  juvenile  and  adult  friends  partook.    The  company  then  ad- 
journed to  Camberwell-hall,  Grove-lane,  where  a  large  and  successfol 
meeting  was  held.     Richard  Barrett,  Esq.  occupied  the  chair,  andap* 
propriate  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Kev.  John  Pi  Hans  and  MrtSB* 
George  Cruikshank,  T.  B.  Smithies,  ai)d  G.  M.  Murphy.     The  meetinf 
was  greatly  enlivened   by  songs,    recitations,  and   dialogues  from- 1^ 
youthful  abstainers,  in  the  latter  of  which   some  of  them   particutarly 
excelled,  and  won  the  applause  of  both  speakers  and  audience.   TheAo" 
chor  Band  of  Hope  numbers  between  300  and  400  members;  tlie  mm^ 
fortnightly  meetings  are  very  well  attended,  there  being  now  generailf 
as  many  as  200  children  present,  and  the  interest  which  many  of  them 
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ttke  ID  the  movement,  augurs  well  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
locietjr. 

Westuinster  Working  Wen*s  Clib,  Duck  Lane. — A  numerous 
company  of  the  members  uf  the  above  prosperous  institution,  >\ith  their 
wives,  assembled  to  listen  to  an  excellent  address  on  ''The  Heauties  of 
Temperance  Song/'  delivered  on  March  24th,  by  Mr.  G.  Blaby,  ao;ent 
of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  who,  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  kept 
'    his  audience  enchained,  and  the  interest  from  flagging,  by  his  eloquent 
illDstrations  of  the  evils  of  intem)ierance  and  the  blessings  of  Temper- 
ance,  by  amusing  anecdotes,  and  by  singin;^  a  number  of  popular  Tem- 
perance melodies,  the  audience  joininii;  heartily  in  chorus.     Mr.  Henry 
Sburety,  "who  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Edward  Stephens,  secretary 
of  the  club,  both  spoke  of  themselves  as  "  brands  pluckcnl  from  the  burn- 
>  iDg,''  and  invited  any  present  who  mi^ht  be  hesitating,  to  follow  their  ex- 
-ample,  tfign  the  pledge,  and  experience  the  same  benefits.     Mr.  Blabv 
i-iias  been  engaged  by  Miss  Adeline  Cooper,  as  Temper.mce  visitor  in 
^-connection  with  the  Duck  Lane  Club,  and  has  done  good  service  durincj 
tliepast  SIX  months  in  the  locality  where  the  institution  is  situaterl,  being 
•Tery  popular,  not  only  with  the  adult  n-.embers  of  the  club,  but  also  with 
**lhe  children  of   the  One  Tun  l^nd  of  liope,  whom    he   frequently 
addresses. 
Working  Men's  Clubs. — Under  the  impulse  and  guidance  of  the 
?  Working  Men's  Clubs  and  Institute  Unions,  the  movement  for  the  forma- 
^tion  of  clubs  and  institutes  for  industrial  classes  makes  steady  progress. 
;  Additional  clubs  are  almost  daily  being  established,  and  there  is  a  growing 
'•desire  among  the  managers  of  mechanics*  institutes  to  modify  their  con- 
atitution  so  as  to  allow  of  the  adoption  of  the  club  features.    The  council 
of  the  Union  have  just  issued  the  first  of  a  series  of**  Occasional  Papers" 
•on  the  formation,  progress,  and  results  of  working  men's  clubs,  halls,  and 
institutes,  and  in  which  short  statements  are  given  relating  to  clubs  at 
■Ohorlton   Marshall,  Blanford,  Littlemore,  Iffley,  Notting  hill,  Salford, 
Kensington    Potteries,    Duck   lane   (Westminster),  and   Southampton. 
These  papers  are  designed  to  afford  practical  illustrations  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  objects  and  principles  of  the  movement,  and  to  enlist  a  more 
general  sympathy  in  the  public  mind  for  these  useful  associations.   A  most 
interesting  experiment  is  being  tried  in  the  vicinity  of  Soho  square,  where 
■a number  of  men  employed  in  the  building  trades  are  heartily  engaged  in 
starting  a  club.    The  rent  of  a  house  for  the  first  year  has  been  guaranteed 
by  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Union,  and  a  body  of  carpenters,  plas- 
terars,  plumbers,  &c.,  are  attending  to  the  necessary  repairs,  making  fur- 
niture, &€.,  for  the  club,    A  subscription  has  been  opened  in  the  locality 
fcrthe  purchase  of  the  wood  and  other  materials,  and  the  labour  is  thank- 
ially  given  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  having  such  a  club  in  their 
4ai|thbourhood.     An  effort  of  a  similar  character,  but  conducted  on  a 
■  laiger  scale,  was  carried  to  a  succesful  issue  recently  in  Scarborough, 
wkereaclub  has  been  open  during  a  month  or  five  weeks,  and  has  already 
attiacted  1,250  weekly  members,  all  classes  joining  in  generous  rivalry  to 
give  labour  and  material.    At  Forest  hill  a  meeting  was  held  on  Monda"^ 
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erenmg^y  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  working  inen*s  club  and  iDStituUi 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Henry  Cole,  E-sq.,  and  addresses  were  given  h) 
the  Rev.  Henry  Solly,  and  £.  G.  Clarke,  Esq.  (deputation  from  tk 
Working  Men*8  Club  and  Institute  Union),  J.  M.  Hare,  Esq.,  CharJM 
Herbert,  Esq.,  several  of  the  leading  local  (gentry,  and  a  working  mao,t 
carpenter.  The  building  will  hold  from  300  to  400  persons,  and  basis 
in  connection  with  it  a  class-room  and  a  basement  floor,  suitable  for 
refreshments,  smoking  rooms,  and  for  various  recreations.  The  premim 
have  been  taken  by  W.J.  Haynes,  Esq  ,for  three  years,  and  are  eivenby 
him,  free  of  cost,  for  the  use  of  the  club.  The  working  men  of  the  district 
seem  dispo:»ed  to  rally  round  the  promoters  of  the  club,  and  express  thcii 
satisfaction  at  the  extent  to  which  the  management  will  be  left  in  tli«r 
bands;  and  cordial  promises  of  support  to  the  effort  are  given  by  sevenl 
gentlemen  and  ministers  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  following  resolutioi 
was  carried  by  the  meeting  with  great  enthusiasm:  **That  the  liberal aa^ 
advantageous  offer  of  Mr.  Haynes  to  place  these  premises,  under  certain 
conditions,  at  the  disposal  of  the  working  men  of  the  neiuhbourhood  M 
the  formation  of  a  Working  Man*s  Club  and  Institute,  deserves  the  wan| 
and  grateful  appreciation  of  all  classes  in  the  district.'*  The  proceeding 
terminated  with  hearty  votes  of  thanks  passed  to  the  deputation  from  tM 
council  of  the  Union  and  to  the  chairman.  Similar  progress  is  reportd 
at  about  twenty  other  places  in  town  and  country. 

Great  Band  of  Hope  Demonstration  at  Leeds. — On  Gooi 
Friday,  April  3,  the  various  Bands  of  Hope  in  connection  with  the  l.«ed 
Band  of  Hope  League  assembled  in  the  Cotton  Cloth  Ilnll  yard,  nuiai 
bering  altogether  more  than  three  thousand  children.  Four  or  N 
excellent  brass  bands  headed  the  different  processions  of  merry  lads  aod 
lasses  as  they  moved  from  various  parts  of  the  town  to  the  place  «l 
meeting.  The  music,  the  banners,  and  the  blending  of  so  many  youii| 
and  joyous  voices,  produced  effects  upon  the  vast  number  uf  sppctatofl 
not  easy  to  describe.  The  several  companies  of  this  glorious  army  ol 
cold  stream  guards  having  all  taken  up  the  ]>ositions  assigned  them,  i 
public  meeting  was  commenced  by  the  singing  of  a  highly  appropriati 
hymn,  which  was  performed  in  a  style  that  reflected  great  credit  upoc 
those  who  had  trained  them.  J.  J.  Flitch,  Esq.,  presided,  and  delivenc 
an  address  which  evinced  deep  earnestness,  remarkable  adaptation,  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  great  object  which  had  brought  the  vatl 
assembly  together.  After  the  president's  address  another  melody  waf 
sung,  and  then  Thomas  B.  Baines,  Esq.  was  called  upon  to  address  thfl 
meeting.  All  who  know  the  father  could  feel  at  no  loss  as  to  whethfll 
the  gentleman  now  addressing  his  fellow-townsmen  was  the  son  of  oned 
our  tepresentatives  of  this  important  borough.  Seldom  has  it  been  oar 
privilege  to  hear  from  a  young  gentleman  so  much  good  advice  delivend 
so  well,  and  received  with  so  much  delight,  on  the  part  of  children,  as  on 
this  interesting  occasion.  After  another  melody,  the  great  procession 
was  formed,  and  passed  along  Boor-lane,  up  Briggate,  up  Upperhead-row, 
on  Guildford,  on  Park-lane,  to  the  front  of  the  Town  Hall.  Here  tlM 
SMembly  was  immeoBe,  and  conld  not  be  less  than  ten  thousand  people, 
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iodnding  the  Bands  of  Hope.  A  second  meeting  was  now  held,  Mr. 
flitcb  again  pre:iidin^.  After  a  melody,  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Sunderland,  of 
London,  was  called  to  address  the  meeting,  which  he  did  in  his  usually 
mnmt  and  effective  manner.  Another  melody  and  another  address, 
wttb  three  cheers  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  three  cheers 
fcrthe  Leeds  Rand  of  Hope  League,  brought  this  most  succes>ful  demon- 
.ftmtion  to  a  close,  and  the  children  dispersed  to  their  various  places  of 
aectiog,  where  a  further  treat  of  plum  cake  and  tea  awaited  them,  to 
which  they  did  ample  justice. 

Camden  IJall,  King  Street,  Camden  Town. — The  usual  tea  fes- 
lifal  was  held  on  Easter  Monday,  afier  which  was  a  public  meeting, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Chappie.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  our 
^fiiendy  Mr.  John  Hilton,  jun.  (late  of  Brighton).  Mr.  Walter  Ludbrook 
^noved  the  adoption  of  a  petition  for  closing  public-houses  on  Sundays, 
^vfaich  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  unanimously  adopted,  after 
rirliich  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree  cave  some  striking  arguments  in  favour 
of  our  cause.  During  the  evening,  several  recitations  and  songs  were 
given.     Several  pledges  were  taken. 

Islington  United  Chrt3tian  Temperance  Association  &  Band 

OF  Hope. — A  tea  and  public  meeting  was  held  April  7th,  Mr.  Matthew 

Ambler  in  the  chair.     Between   70  and  80  of  the  Band  of  Hope  children 

ook  of  a  very  good  tea.     Prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  Lucraflt,  after 

ich  Mrs.  Sharp,  the  secretary,  read  the  report  of  the  past  year.  Short 
•ddresses  were  delivered  by  the  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Gynne,  Bayliss, 
Berry,  and  Uiddell.  During  the  intervals  of  the  addresses,  the  children 
Mng  some  temperance  melodies.  The  pieces  were  sung  remarkably  well 
.and  with  good  spirit,  reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon  their  efficient 
leafier,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hosier.  Master  Harry  Stanley  recited  **  Meddlesome 
Malty*'  in  an  excellent  manner,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  audience. 

LABOUBS  OF  THE  AGENTS. 

Mr.  W.  Bell  has   lectured  since  our  last  Report  at  the  following 
places,  addressing  schools,  meetings  of  young  people,  and  adults: — 
Uem  Chapel,  Bow  Road ;  Moor  Street,  Five  Dials ;  Ripon,  Hull,  Lud- 
l^nden  Foot,  and  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  G.  Blaby,  during  the  month,  has  attended  and  addressed  the 
Ulowing  Bands  of  Hope : — Bloomsbury  Refuge ;  Denmark  Street,  twice ; 
Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane  ;  Barnsbury  ;  Euston  Station  ;  Silver  Street ; 
dotting  Hill ;  Christ  Church  School,  Chelsea;  Amicable  Row,  Asylum 
Itoed;  Esher  Street,  Kennington  ;  Moor  Street,  Five  Dials ;  One  Tun, 
Westminster;  King  Street,  Long  Acre;  Stepney  Meeting;  Salem 
Chapel,  Bow  Road ;  West  Green  ;  Tottenham  ;  and  Willow  Walk. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  has  attended  meetings  as  follows : — ^Vauxhall  Walk  ; 
Milton  Street,  Dorset  Square ;  King  Street,  Long  Acre,  three  times ; 
Foiwt  Hill ;  Deverell  Street,  New  Kent  Road,  three  times ;  Commetcval 
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Street,  three  times;  Weir's  Passage,  Euston  Road,   three  limes;  an 
Plurastead,  Kent. 

Mr.  C.  Starling  has  visited  and  addressed  the  following  Bands  « 
Hope: — Baptist  Chapel,  Netting  Hill;  Carriage  Works,  Euston  Station 
Clerkenwell  Parochial  Schools,  Amwell  Street;  Britannia  Fields, Hoxton 
Commercial  Road  Chapel;  Cottage  Green,  Camberwell;  Good  Samaritan 
Saffron  Hill;  Gee  Street,  Goswell  Road;  Vulcan,  Blackfriars  Road; 
Stepney  Meeting;  Kentish  Town;  Bloomsbury  Refuge;  Caledonian 
Road  ;  Pond  Place,  Chelsea;  and  Forest  Hill. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Keeley  are  at  present  lecturing 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern  Auxiliary.  Mr.  Keeley  has  addressed 
meetmgs  as  follows  : — In  Yorkshire — Hackforih,  twice;  East  Cowion, 
twice;  North  Covvton ;  Northallerton:  Reeth ;  Louron,  Hurst,  Gunner- 
side;  Arkendale;  Masham,  twice;  Tanfield;  llton-Cum-Pat;  Hurst; 
Tunstall ;  and  Catterick.  In  Durham— Eppleby  ;  Coxwal ;  Ferry  Hill; 
Bishop  Auckland;  and  Witton  Park.  In  Cumberland — Lazonby,  twice; 
Kirkeswald,  twice;  and  Great  Salkeld.  Forty  pledges  taken  at  these 
meetings ;  met  500  children  ;  twenty-six  sermons  preached  for  different 
societies. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck  has  lectured  during  the  last  month  at  Bishop  j 
Auckland;  Hurworth ;  Neasham ;  Gurney  Villa;  Coxhol ;  Kettlewell;! 
EastCowton ;  Thornton ;  Silsdon ;  Embray ;  Carlton ;  Bradley ;  Shiptou; 
Lazonby;  Kirkoswald  ;  Great  Salkeld  ;  Gamblesby;  Lazonby;  Bishop 
Auckland;  Hurworth;  Reeth;  Richmond;  Low  Row;  Gunnerside; 
Marrick ;  &o.    Tlie  meetings  have  been  large  and  successful. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

All  communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Names  and  Addresses  should  be  written  very  plainly. 

Intelligence  should  be  sent  early. 

Books  for  Review,  Articles  for  the  Record,  8fc.,  may  be  sent  to  the  Editor, 
at  No.  37,  Queen  Square,  London, 


J.  Baie,  Ptiuter,  78,  Great  Titchtleld*ttreet,  Mnrylebone. 


BAND  OF  HOPE  RECORD. 


THE  UNITED  EINaDOM  BAND  OF  HOPE  UNION. 

We  welcome  this  eminently  useful  and  working  association 
mder  the  new  name  it  has  assumed ;  though  we  own  to  a  wish 
tbt  '* English  Band  of  Hope  Union"  had  been  preferred. 
Scotland  and  Ireland  must  of  necessity  remain  under  the  total 
abstinence  management  of  persons  residing  in  those  countries, 
both  as  to  the  adult  and  juvenile  departments  of  labour.  But 
ve  see  every  reason  for  desiring,  and  none  for  despairing  in 
pdation  to  a  wisely  bold  endeavour  to  connect  all  the  Bands  of 
Bope  in  England  and  Wales  by  ties  of  affiliation  and  direct 
Go-operation  with  a  central  London  directory.  Leaving  this 
rerbal  suggestion  with  the  Union  Committee,  wo  have  to  unre- 
WPvedly  congratulate  them  on  the  Exeter  Hall  demonstration 
tflast  Monday  evening.  The  attendance  was  large,  filling  the 
pacious  area  at  6  o'clock,  and  afterwards  the  farther  gallery, 
nth  delighted  listeners.  Tiie  children  were  there  in  youthful 
orce  and  freshness,  rising  tier  above  tier  with  sunny  faces,  and 
loving  that  in  the  development  of  their  musical  powers  nature 
ad  art  had  both  been  liberal.  With  trifling  exceptions  all  the 
ieces  were  sung  throughout  with  exquisite  care  and  accuracy, 
ad  with  that  indescribable  sweetness  which  belongs  to  the 
oices  of  the  young.  The  conductor  evidently  felt  he  had  his 
^phonious  crew  well  in  hand,  and  well  did  he  deserve  the 
ecompense  awarded  him  by  the  style  of  the  songsters  and  the 
beers  of  the  gratified  assembly.  The  behaviour  of  the  children 
rom  first  to  last  was  also  very  orderly,  and  in  this  respect  a 
ecided  improvement  on  any  preceding  year.  The  speakers. 
Deluding  the  honoured  chairman,  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  filled 
heir  parts  almost  to  platform  perfection.  The  Hon.  Sec,  the 
iev.  G.  W.  McCree,  made  even  a  Report  sprightly  with  his 
»ff-hand  version  and  intermingled  pleasantry.  The  President 
tas  quiet,  sensible,  and  impressive.  Dr.  Burns  showed  that  he 
©old  strike  patly  and  powerfully  as  of  old.  Mr.  Judge  Payne 
'as  deliciously  and  thoughtfully  droll,  and  completely  disproved 
«8  own  assertion  that  he  was  **  used  up  "  as  to  bodily  energy 
«d  mental  matter.  The  Rev.  Charles  Gai'rett  was  argnmen- 
•tive  and  impassioned  in  a  degree  of  which  words  will  convey 
feeble  idea.  Dark  and  appalling  facts,  seldom  thought  upon 
^cn  by  the  serious,  were  absolutely  lit  up  and  shown  with  livid 


distinctness  under  the  spell  of  his  eloquent  imagery  and  illus- 
tration.     Rev.  Robert  Maguire,  turning  first  to  the  people,  and 
then  to  the  children,  entertained  both  with  his  excellent  counsels; 
and  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilson  made  an  end  of  the  public  speaking  bj 
a  fatherly  epilogue  and  by  singing  a  Scottish  song,  "My  ain 
Fireside."  We  question  whether  a  '*  grave  and  reverend  seignor " 
has  ever  before  turned  singer  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  those  who 
may  think  that  this  act  was  out  of  taste  make  it  plain  that  they 
were  not  there  to  hear.     To  the  last  the  meeting  was  sustained 
with  undiminished  interest,  and  the  managers  added  to  their 
other  merits  that  of  terminating  the  proceedings,  which  had 
commenced  a  little  after  6  o'clock,  at  a  comparatively  early  hour. 
The  threatening  weather  did  not  pour  its  rainy  wrath  upon  this 
demonstration,  and  we  trust  that  from  every  other  source  of 
discomfort  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  may  be  in  future  times  a» 
perfectly  delivered. 

The  Conference  of  Wednesday  was  held  as  announced,  and  at 
three  times  during  the  day.  The  papers  read  and  discussions 
engaged  in  were  of  a  practical  cast,  and  must  result  in  numerous 
amendments  of  method  and  operation. 

Less  than  a  thousand  pounds  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  j 
of  the  committee  during  1 862  ;  but  we  shall  wonder  much  if ! 
every  succeeding  balance  sheet  does  not  tell  of  a  more  generous  ; 
support,  at  once  the  effect  and  cause  of  a  wider  national  organi-  | 
sation  and  a  more  established  repute. —  Temperance  Star, 


ANNIVERSARY  MEETINGS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

BAND  OF  HOPE  UNION. 

The  Annual  Prayer  Meeting  was  held  on  Sunday  morning, 
May  17,  at  Bloomsbury  Chapel  (Rev.  W.  Brock's),  commencing 
at  half  past  six  o'clock.  The  Rev.  G-.  W.  M*Cree  presided. 
Appropriate  prayers  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Shirley,  Hatton,  ; 
Blaby,  Wybrow,  Ilaper>  and  Storr.  During  the  service  the  \ 
Rev.  G.  W.  M*Cree  read  portions  of  Scripture,  and  gave  a 
suitable  address.  Notwithstanding  the  early  hour  there  were 
over  one  hundred  and  forty  persous  present. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band 
of  Hope  Union  was  held  in  the  large  room  of  Exeter-hall  on 
Monday  evening,  May  18th.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by 
singing  and  prayer,  and  then  the  children  sang  the  first  lines  ou 
their  programme,"  A  Prayer  for  Guidance,"  by  George  BIaby> 
from   the  Band  of  Hope  Union  Tune  Book.     Although  the 
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liekets  of  aduiLision  were  sixi)encennd  a  shilling  each,  the  body 
tf  the  spacious  room  war?  filled,  chiefly  with  the  parents  and 
fiiends  of  the  600  male  and  female  juvenile  Band  of  Ho|)e 
cboristerSy  who  occu])ied  the  orchestra,  and  made  the  meeting  a 
MDcert  by  the  musical  taste,  precision,  and  spirit  with  which, 
vder  tha  conductoi-ship  of  ]Mr.  F.  Smith,  they  rendered  their 
pngramme  of  nine  judiciously-selected  pieces,  concluding  with 
^England's  Prayer  for  the  Prince*  and  Princess  of  Wales," 
riipted  to  the  Danish  national  melody.  The  chair  was  occupied 
\rf  Samuel  Morlky,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Union,  and  amongst 
fliose  present  were  the  Revs.  G.  W.  M*Cree,  Jabez  Burns,  D.  D., 
H.  Allen,  D.D.,  C.  Garrett  (Wesleyan,  Preston,)  E.  W.  Thomas, 
Dtwson  Burns,  R.  Mitchell,  Jos,  Boyle,  Isaac  Doxsey,  A.  Tyler, 
md  R.  Maguire ;  Joseph  Payne,  Esq.,  Deputy-assistant  Judge, 
EKhu Burnt,  and  Messrs. W.  J.  Haynes,  S. Shirley,  M.W.Dunn, 
R.  B.  Starr,  W.  Robson,  J.  White,  W.  Spriggs,  James  Worlcy, 
and  J.  Rutherford,  and  Dr.  Oxley. 

'fhe  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree,  afier  congratulating  the  meeting  on  the 
presence  of  ihe  chairman,  and  stating  that  tliey  iiad  the  pleasure  of  giving 
a  welcome  to  tiieir  highly-esteemed  friend,  £lihu*Burrit,  proceeded  to 
give  a  summary  of  the  facts  contained  in  tlie  report  adopted  at  the  Inst 
aoDual  members*  meeting,  lie  concluded  by  saying  that,  the  committee 
fcaring  ascertauied  that  in  various  parts  of  the  provinces  there  are  organi- 
litions  bearing  ihe  same  name  as  this,  viz.,  the  Band  of  Hope  Union, 
lave  thought  it  desirable  to  select  a  wider  and  a  more  national  designa- 
tion. Their  agents  traversed  every  part  of  the  country,  and  as  they  v?ere 
Hot  and  never  were  the  London  Band  of  Hope  Union,  although  some 
Pieties  persisted  in  calling  them  so,  tiie  committee  had  therefore  decided 
to  assert  their  dignity,  tlieir  prospeiity,  and  their  aspirations,  by  adopting 
the  title  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union — (applause). 

The  children  having  sung  an  Ode  to  Water,  from  the  "Band 
<^Hope  Union  Tuue  Book," 

The  Chairman  said  :  I  assure  you   I  feel  exceedingly  delighted  to 
attend  this   meeting,  and  to  witness  the  spectacle  that  is  now  before  me. 
indicating,  as  it  unquestionably  does,  an  amount  of  sympathy  on  llie  part 
of  those  who  have  come  to  this  meetnig,  which  to  those  of  us  who  have  a 
^eep  convictioD  in  reference  to  the  objects  we  desire  to  promote,  is  very 
COGouragiDg.     It  has  been  a  subject  of  regret  to  myself,  since  I  have  occu- 
lted the  position  of  president  of  the  Band  of  llojie  Union,  that  I  have 
^otbeen  able  to  atteiid  its  meetings  and  to  express  the  sympathy,  the 
4eep  sympathy  I  have  with  its  aims.     I  am  glad,  theiefore,  now,  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  saying  that,  having  watched  long  and  carefully  the 
forking  of  the  association,  I  am  prepared  to  express  the  opinion  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  cf  the  many  very  useful  associations  that  exist. 
When  1  consider  the  limited  income  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
BUUee,  and  the  great  wisdom  which, as  I  believe,  has  guided  their  general 
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course  of  action,  I  feel  exceedingly  glad  to  be  placed  in  the  position 
which,  with  some  reluctance,  I  consented  to  accept,  of  president  of  aa 
association  calculated,  by  God*s  blessing,  to  be  of  immense  service  to  the 
country — (hear).     I  am  prepared  to  express  the  opinion  that  thedrinking 
habits  of  the  people  of  this  country  stand  among  the  most  serious  causes 
of  liindrance  to  their  proajress — ay,  that  they  are  doing  more  harm  than 
all  other  causes  put  together,  and  that,  more  than  all,  they  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  social,  political,  and,  above  all,  the  religious  progress  of 
the  people.     The  question  then  arises.  What  is  the  remedy  ? — for,  surely, 
we  cannot  allow  this  state  of  things  to  continue;  and  I  am  prepared  to 
challenge  any  one  who  takes  exception  to  our  mode  of  providing  a  remedy, 
to  tell  us  of  a  better — (hear).     In  attempting  to  influence  those  with 
whom  I  was  brought  into  contact  who  were  allowing  themselves  to  be 
gradually  enslaved  by  the  vice  of  drinking,  I  became  convinced  that  I 
should  do  what  I  advised  them   to  do,  and  whilst  absolutely  conscious 
of  never  having  been  in  a  similar  position  myself,  I  was  compelled,  some 
years  ago,  to  determine  to  become  a  total  absiainer.     The  fact  of  ray 
doing  so  does  not  involve  the  idea  of  guilt  or  of  personal  necessity;  but 
personal  abstinence  is  a  power  to  those  who  desire  to  influence  others.    A. 
person  who  has  not  taken  this  step  has  assuredly  never  done  the  good  in 
reclaiming  those  addicted  to  drinking  that  he  otherwise  would  have  done 
— (hear).     I  quite  agVee  with  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  Associalion, 
for  it  belongs  to  England  as  much  as  to  London — (hear).     To  any  one 
accustomed  to  look  below  the  surface,  the  stateof  London  is  quite  appalling, 
I  have  heard  our  excellent  friend.  Dr.  Allen,  express  the  opinion,  with 
which  I  sympathise,  that  we  are  not  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  the 
population.    The  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  immense  masses  of 
people  who  inhabit  this  city  literally  gets  worse  instead  of  belter,  owiiiif  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  population,  and  the  want  of  ajiencies  to  reachihe 
people  in  the  more  densely  crowded  parts  of  the  city.     So  again  with  tlie  ■ 
country.     I  find  it  stated  that  last  year  eighty  thousand  charges  were 
made  before  magistrates  in  connection  with  drunkenness.     You  cannot 
open  a  newspaper  containing  ordinary  police  iotelligence  uithout  finding 
proofs  of  the  disastrous  consequence  of  the  drunken  habits  of  the  people,  j 
Then  allow  me  to  press  this  as  a  matter  of  personal  responsibility.    1  = 
feel  that,  to  the  extent  of  ray  influence,  I  am  my  brother's  keeper— (hear)  ; 
— and  have  an  influence  for  the  use  of  which  1  shall  have  to  give  an 
account  at  the  Great  Day;  and  if  I,  so  every  one.    Conceive,  then,  the 
moral  power  represented  by  this  meeting;  and  if  every  one  present  were 
to  leave  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  had  a  work  to  do. 
and  were  to  go  forth  and  to  exercise  his  influence  for  good,  depend  upon  it 
the  aspect  of  London  would  be  far  different  from  that  which  at  present 
appals  those  who  are  acquainted  with  and  wish  to  improve  its  condition. 
I  therefore  beg,  with  all  the  earnestness  I  can  command,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  utmost  possible  respect,  bat  with  the  belief  that  each  one  ^^* 
a  power  for  which  he  must  give  an  account  at  the  Great  Day*  that  vou 
will  consider  this  question  closely.     I  think  there  is  great  wisdom  i" 
MMrkiii^  to  get  Kold  of  little  children.    1  admire  greatly— and  1  \^oU 
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1^  lobe  an  absolute  mxessity — the  rule  >vhicli  requires  that  the  consent 
t^a parent  shall  be  obtained  to  the  admission  of  a  child  into  the  Band 
tfHope  Union — (hear).  I  am  no  believer  in  settinjj  children  against 
fvents;  I  would  have  the  sympathies  of  the  ])arents  witli  tiie  act  of  a 
cUd.  With  that  recognition,  I  say  there  is  a  debt  of  gratitude  due  to 
Ihefriend,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  who  originated  the  idea  of  getting 
itde  children  together,  and  indoctrinating  them  with  sound  views  in 
Inference  to  the  habit  of  dvirikiiig.  1  speak  as  a  parent,  and  I  am 
ftaokful  that  my  children  are  gruwing  up  with  a  stro::g  and  deep  im- 
pmsion  with  reference  to  the  habit  of  drinking — a  habit  which  belongs, 
Mtonly  to  the  lower  classes,  of  whom  we  are  apt  to  speak  too  glibly,  but 
to  all  classes.  I  believe  that  in  most  classes  there  is  a  spirit  of  self-indul- 
gence that  needs  to  be  kept  in  check,  and  therefore,  on  every  account,  I 
k)ld  there  is  a  loud  call  on  us  to  be  faitliful  to  our  deep  convictions  in 
Kference  to  this  habit — (hear).  I  conclude  by  expressing  my  great  con- 
idence  in  those  who  are  managing  the  A^sociation*s  affairs,  and  my 
ttroest  desire  for  its  continued  and  increased  i)rosperity — (loiid  cheers). 

The  chiMrcn  then  gave  the  song  and  chorus,  "Come,  Sing 
tome  of  Heaven." 

The  Rev.  Jabez  Burns,  D.U.,  was  the  next  speaker,  and  he  said  that 
ke  was  delighted  with  the  meeting  and  with  its  object.  He  rejoiced 
ivhen  he  heard  that  the  Chairman  had  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Band  of  Hope  l-nion.  Might  he  be  long  spared  to  give  them  the  benefit 
rfhis  influence  and  example.  IJe  was  pleased  with  the  programme  and 
*ilh  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Church  generally  were  represented  in  it. 
Il  contained  the  names  of  clergymen  and  Wesleyans;  their  common 
bomanity  was  represented  by  that  of  Judge  Pa)ne  (cheers)  who,  despite 
his  name,  afforded  the  greatest  pleasure  at  public  meetings;  and  there 
Was  also  the  name  of  Mr.  Iknjaniin  Scott,  the  model  City  Chamberlain. 
He  might  also  congratulate  himself  a  little,  lie  lieard  the  first  Temper- 
ance sermon  preached  in  Europe  ui  1829;  he  joined  the  Temperance 
movement  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence ;  and  he  joined  the  teetotal 
aociely  during  the  second  ytar  of  its  existence  in  London  twenty-seven 
years  a^o.  After  conducting  a  Temperance  periodical,  lie  was  im|ressed 
With  the  necessity  for  a  book  on  the  Temperance  question  adupied  to 
children,  and  he  wrote  to  a  number  of  liie  members  of  the  society  and 
feeuds,  saying  that  he  wanted  tueniy  guineas  to  give  to  an  illustrious 
writer — not  so  illustrious  then  as  she  was  now — to  write  a  Temperance 
Iwok  for  chihlren.  The  book  j.rinluceil  uas  *' The  Juvenile  Abstainer,*' by 
Mrs.  Balfour.  He  congratulated  hiniselfalbo  upon  having  had  sometijing 
to  do  with  brini^ing  into  (xisienLC  ihu  Band  of  Hope.  Meeting  with 
j^Ars.  Carlisle,  of  Dublin,  in  Cilasgow,  wliere  she  was  addressing  mothers 
aiid  children,  he  preva!!<.(i  upon  her  lo  come  to  England.  She  was  the 
first  who  collected  jiroups  of  children,  and  gave  them  tickets  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  Band  of  Hope."  lie  rtjoicod  that  in  the  providence  of 
God  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  twenty->even  }ears  auo,  with  a  number  of 
oUiers,  chiefly  working-men,  to  lay  hold  of  the  true  Temperance  prmciple 
tf  loirt)  abMimuLe.     Ti>eii:  were  ^tytrid  p!ia:>es  of  the  Temperance  quea- 
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course  of  action,  I  feel  exceedingly  glad  to  be  placed  in  the  position 
which,  with  some  reluctance,  I  consented  to  accept,  of  president  of  as 
association  calculated,  by  God*s  blessing,  to  be  of  immense  service  to  the 
country — (hear).     I  am  prepared  to  express  the  opinion  that  thedrinking 
habits  of  the  people  of  this  country  stand  among  the  most  serious  cauM 
of  hindi-ance  to  tljeir  prosjress — ay,  that  they  are  doing  more  harm  thu 
all  other  causes  put  together,  and  that,  more  than  all,  they  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  social,  political,  and,  above  all,  the  religious  progress  of 
the  people.     The  question  then  arises.  What  is  tlie  remedy  ? — for,  surely, 
we  cannot  allow  this  state  of  things  to  continue;  and  I  am  prepared  to 
challenge  any  one  who  takes  exception  to  our  mode  of  providing  a  remedy, 
to  tell  us  of  a  better — (hear).     In  attempting:  to  influence  those  wth 
whom  I  was  brought  into  contact  who  were  allowing  themselves  to  be 
gradually  enslaved  by  ihe  vice  of  drinking,  I  became  convinced  that  I 
should  do  what  I  advised  them   to  do,  and  whilst  absolutely  conscioos 
of  never  having  been  in  a  similar  position  myself,  I  was  compelled,  some 
years  ago,  to  determme  to  become  a  total  absrainer.     The  fact  of  my 
doing  so  does  not  involve  the  idea  of  guilt  or  of  personal  necessity;  but 
personal  abstinence  is  a  power  to  those  who  desire  to  influence  others.   A 
person  who  has  not  taken  this  step  has  assuredly  never  done  the  good  in 
reclaiming  those  addicted  to  drinking  that  he  otherwise  would  have  done 
— (hear).     I  quite  agVee  with  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  Associalion, 
for  it  belongs  to  England  as  much  as  to  London — (hear).     To  anyone 
accustomed  to  look  below  the  surface,  the  stateof  London  is  quite  appalling. 
I  have  heard  our  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Allen,  express  the  opinion,  with 
which  I  sympathise,  that  we  are  not  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  llie 
population.    The  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  immense  masses  of 
people  who  inhabit  this  city  literally  gets  worse  instead  of  belter,  owintjio 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  population,  and  the  want  of  a|iencies  to  reach  the 
people  in  the  more  densely  crowded  parts  of  the  city.     So  again  with  the 
country.     I  find  it  stated  that  last  year  eighty  thousand  charges  were 
made  before  magistrates  in  connection  with  drunkenness.     You  cannot 
open  a  newspaper  containing  ordinary  police  intelligence  uiihout  finding 
proofs  of  the  disastrous  consequence  of  the  drunken  habits  of  the  peopte- 
Then  allow  me  to  press  this  as  a  matter  of  personal  responsibility.    I 
feel  that,  to  the  extent  of  ray  influence,  I  am  my  brother*s  keeper— (hear) 
—and  have  an  influence  for  the  use  of  which  1  shall  have  to  give  an 
account  at  the  Great  Day;  and  if  I,  so  every  one.     Conceive,  then, ihe 
moral  power  represented  by  this  meeting;  and  if  every  one  present  were 
to  leave  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  had  a  work  to  do. 
and  were  to  go  forth  and  to  exercise  his  influence  for  good,  depend  upon  it 
the  aspect  of  London  would  be  far  different  from  that  which  at  present 
appals  those  who  are  acquainted  with  and  wish  to  improve  its  condition. 
I  therefore  beg,  with  all  the  earnestness  I  can  command,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  utmost  possible  respect,  but  with  the  belief  that  each  one !«« 
a  power  for  which  he  must  give  an  account  at  the  Great  Day,  ihat  yoa 
will  consider  this  question  closely.     I  think  there  is  great  wisdom  in 
seeking  to  get  hold  of  Utile  c\\"\\Ateti.    \  ^Atcvvy^  ^^^>\>j— -^wd  I  hold 
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it  U)  be  an  absolute  m^cessity — the  rule  which  requires  that  the  consent 
•fa  parent  shall  be  obtained  to  the  admission  of  a  child  into  the  Band 
of  Hope  Union — (hear).  I  am  no  believer  in  setting  children  against 
parents;  I  would  have  the  sympathies  of  the  parents  with  tiie  act  of  a 
cbfld.  With  that  recognitioi),  I  say  there  i$  a  debt  of  gratitude  due  to 
die  friend,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  wiio  originated  the  idea  of  getting 
Gtlle  children  together,  and  indoctrinating  them  with  sound  views  in 
reference  to  the  habit  of  drinking.  I  speak  as  a  parent,  and  I  am 
ihankful  that  my  children  are  growing  up  with  a  stro;:g  and  deep  im- 
pression with  reference  to  the  habit  of  drinking — a  habit  whicli  belongs, 
not  only  to  the  lower  classes,  of  whom  we  are  apt  to  speak  too  glibly,  but 
to  all  classes.  I  believe  that  in  most  classes  there  is  a  spirit  of  self-indul- 
gence that  needs  to  be  kept  in  check,  and  therefore,  on  every  arcount,  I 
Iiold  there  is  a  loud  call  on  us  to  be  faitltful  to  our  deep  convictions  in 
Teference  to  this  habit — (hear).  I  conclude  by  expressing  my  great  con- 
fidence in  those  wlio  are  managing  the  Association's  affairs,  and  my 
earnest  desire  for  its  continued  and  increased  prosperity — (loud  cheers). 

The  children  then  gave  the  song  and  chorus,  **Come,  Sing 
to  me  of  Heaven." 

The  Rev.  Jabez  Burns,  D.U.,  was  the  next  speaker,  and  he  said  that 
he  was  delighted  with  the  meeting  and  with  its  object.  He  rejoiced 
when  he  heard  that  the  Chairman  had  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Band  of  Hope  Union.  AJight  he  be  long  spared  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  his  influence  and  example.  He  was  pleased  with  the  programme  and 
'"ith  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Church  generally  were  represented  in  it. 
*t  contained  the  names  of  clergymen  and  Wesleyans;  their  common 
oomanity  was  represented  by  that  of  Judge  Pa)ne  (cheers)  who,  despite 
Jiis  name,  afforded  the  greatest  pleasure  at  public  meetings;  and  there 
'^as  also  the  name  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Scott,  the  model  City  Chamberlain. 
lie  might  also  congratulate  himself  a  little.  He  heard  the  first  Temper- 
ance sermon  preached  in  Europe  in  1829;  he  joined  the  Temperance 
ttJovement  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence ;  and  he  joined  the  teetotal 
K)ciety  during  the  second  .year  of  its  existence  in  London  twenty-seveu 
rears  a^o.  After  conducting  a  Temperance  periodical,  he  was  impressed 
iviih  the  necessity  for  a  book  on  the  Temperance  question  adapied  to 
ibiliiren,  and  he  wrote  to  a  number  of  llie  members  of  the  i^ociety  and 
riends,  saying  that  lie  wanted  twenty  guineas  to  give  to  an  illustrious 
writer — not  so  illustrious  then  as  she  was  now — to  write  a  Temperance 
>ook  for  cliildren.  The  book  produced  was  "  The  Juvenile  Abstainer,"  by 
Mrs.  Balfour.  He  congratulated  hinisclfalso  upon  having  had  sonietiung 
lo  do  with  bringing  into  existence  the  Band  of  Hope.  Meeting  with 
Mrs.  Carlisle,  of  Dublin,  in  Glasgow,  wliere  she  was  addressing  mothers 
ijid  children,  he  prevaih.d  upon  her  to  come  to  England.  She  was  the 
first  who  collected  groups  of  children,  and  gave  them  tickets  bearing  the 
inscription,  '*  Band  of  Hope."  He  rejoiced  that  in  the  providence  of 
God  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  twenty-^even  years  ago,  with  a  number  of 
others,  chiefly  working-men,  to  lay  hold  of  the  true  Temperance  prmciple 
of  total  absiiiiince.     There  were  several  phases  of  the  Tew\^feroL\\v:^  o^vii^^- 
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tion,  and  he  regarded  ihem  all  as  equally  iniporiant.     Tiity  could  iu)t  do 
without  the  persuasion  movemfint,  by  wliich  iliey  rescued  individiuilsfroiD 
intemperance,  and  without  which  they  could  have  no  public  semiment, 
no  teetotal  doctrine;  but  at  the  :?ame  nmo  he  believed  in  doing  business 
hy  wholesale  as  well  as  retail,  and  the  wholesale  departnnent  oi  the  busi- 
ness was  to  shut  up  liquor-shops.     Yes,  shut  them  up — (loud  cheers). 
He  doubted  the  teeiotalism  of  the  man  who  said  they  were  not  to  lie 
closed,  and  that  they  were  not  to  adopt  all  reasonable  methods  to  enlighteo 
the  nation  and  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  maiiistrates,  on 
persons  in  authority,  and  finally  in  li.e  House  of  Commons.     It  was 
very  difficult,  when  people  had  been  rescued  from  the  mire  of  intemper- 
ance, to  keep  them.     A  frightful  percentage  was  lost,  not  because  they 
wanted  to  be  drunkards  again,  but  because  they  conld  not  resist  tlie 
pov^er  of  a  multiplied  and  almost  omnipotent  temptation.     Therefore,  he 
would  shut  up  the  liquor  shops,  not  only  on  the  Lord's  day,  but  on  every 
other  day — (cheers).     He  was  glad  to  do  it  uradually,  if  they  could  not 
do  it  all  at  once,  like  the  Irishman  who  wanted  to  fire  off  the  cannon  by 
degrees — (laughter).     He  would  be  glad  if  all  pnblicans  were  compelled 
to  join  in  the  early  closing  movement;  that  would  be  a  good  thing.    In 
the  Band  of  Hope  movement,  with  true  philosophy,  they  began  at  the 
beginning.     We  did  not  want  children  to  grow  up  drunkards,  that  we 
might  then  try  to  reclaim  them  ;  but  we  wanted  to  prevent  them  being 
drunkards,  as  prevention  is  so  much  better  than  cure.     If  ever  that 
passage  of  Scripture,  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  had 
an  important  application,  it  was  to  the  dangerous  custom  of  drinking— 
(hear).     He  was  glad  to  hear   the  chairman  deprecate  a  civil  war  in 
families.     They  did  not  want  children  to  be  set  against  parents ;  but  it 
was  a  good  omen  in  favour  of  the  society  that  most  parents,  whether  they 
drank  or  not,  were  anxious  that  their  children  should  not  do  so.    A  tall, 
broad-set  man  came  into  his  study  one  day,  and  when  he  had  signed  his 
name  to  a  paper,  he  said,  "  Do  you  know  it?'*     He  did  not  remember 
it;  and  the  man  then  said,  **Why,  my  father  was  one  of  the  oldest 
teetotallers  in  London — began  when  you  did."     **  Well,  are  you  one?" 
he  asked,  and  the  man  answered,  "  Why,  I  never  tasted  in  my  life.** 
They  wanted  a  generation  to  rise  up  who  could  say  that;  and  in  going 
over  the  country  he  was  happy  to  say  he  met  with  them  everywhere, 
persons  with  robust  and  vigorous  frames  and  admirable  craniological 
developments,  with  good   heads  as  well  as  good  physical  formation— 
(cheers).     He   met,   too,  with  handsome  young  ladies  who  bad  never 
tasted  strong  drink  in  their  lives,  and  who  would  make  the  best  wives 
and  mothers — (laughter  and  cheers).     It  was  not  only  best  to  prevent 
intemperance,  but  it  was  also  much  easier  to  do  it.    They  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  converting  an  old  toper  who  imagined  he  could  not  do  without 
the  drink;  but  they  could  easily  get  the  child.     Whether  in  an  educa- 
tional or  a  religious  sense,  **  possesion  "  of  the  mind  was  "  nine  points  of 
the  law;"  and  therefore  he  would  say,  let  them  by  all  means  endeavoar 
to  get  early  possession  and  to  keep  it.     He  was  delighted  with  the 
working  man's  club  movement,  for  they  not  only  desired  to  break  up  bad 
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attorns  and  practices,  but  they  wanted  to  substitute  better  customs,  that 
shMiid  be  intellectual,  recreative,  social,  and  harmless,  and  they  wanted 
loprof idea  refuge  for  the  reclaimed  man,  and  to  preserve  him  in  his 
Ikiperance  integrity — (hear,  hear).     It  was  not  only  easier,  but  it  was 
diaper  to  prevent  intemperance.    £l.  laid  out  on  the  Band  of  Hope 
Union  in  endeavouring  to  get  hold  of  young  people  would  go  as  far  as 
is. towards  reclaiming  drunkards;  they  therefore,  saved  by  their  opera- 
^Mta  £4.  out  of  £5. — (hear).     Those  who  commenced  teetotalism  in 
fuAy  life  would  be  likely  to  grow  up  to  promote  Temperance  and  other 
SRat  and  good  institutions  by  a  ten-fold  power,  derived  from  the  prin- 
dptes  and  practice  of  self-denial — (he;ir).     They  wanted  their  cause  to 
KQon  the  Sunday-schools  of  Great  Britain.    There  was  much  mischief 
teby  moderate  drinking  teachers  in  Sunday  schools,  and  therefore 
Ihiy  must  let  in  plenty  of  cold  water.    The  hope  of  Christianity  was  in 
ibe rising  generation,     ilis  esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pike,  of  Derby, 
nidatthe  conclusion  of  a  long  life,  "  I  have  received  as  many  members 
wany  minister  in  Derbyshire,  but  I  have  received  very  few  old  people, 
ffldnot  many  middle  aged.     My  church  has  been  chiefly  supplied  from 
tl»e  Sunday   school  and   from   the  young.''     What  a  blessed  thing  it 
would  be  if,  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  Temperance  in  practice  and 
profession  should  be  fairly  represented  amongst  the  members  of  Christ- 
en churches.     Every  society  in  England  was  the  better  for  teetotalism; 
"Hi,  if  it  prevailed,  some  institutions  would  be  rendered  useless.     There 
Would   be  no   need  for  ragiied  schools  when  Temperance   gained  the 
victory,  or  when  the  rising  generation  universally  adopted  their  principles 
aiHl  practice ;  and  literary  and  mechanics'  institutions  would  be  improved, 
'^nsolidated,  and  expandeid,  and  made  a  thousand  times  more  effective, 
when  their  members  and  lecturers  became  thoroughly  and  heartily  raem- 
oftrs  of  the  Temperance  Societies.     Temperance  that  night  was  said  and 
^i»g;  and  there  were  many  tilings  that  could  be  sung  unto  people.    One 
^id,  "Let  me  have  the  ballads  of  a  people  and  I  will  tell  you  their 
'iisiory;"  and  he  would  gladly  subscribe  towards  inducing  the  ballad 
dingers  of  England  to  sing  about  teetotalism.     If  the  voices  of  children 
<^ld  be  heard  singing  these  teetotal  and  Christian  and  philanthropic 
J^ielodies  in  every  part  of  the  country,  the  hearing  of  them  would  go  far 
*o  recommend   teetotalism — (hear,   hear,    and    clieprs.)      He   sincerely 
titisted  that  the  presidency  of  the  chairman  would  be  long  and  happy — 
(Hear).     Long  had  he  watched  with  great  anxiety  the  conduct  of  the 
dnirman  in  various  Congregational  movements,  and  he  had  observed  his 
Headfastness  and  readiness  to  speak  on  this  question  on  all  suitable  occa- 
Moos.    His  name  was  a  tower  of  stren.;tli,and  long  might  it  be  connected 
with  the  United  Kingdom   Baud  of  Hope  Union — (loud  cheers).    The 
'€T.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
praying  that  public  houses  might  be   closed  from   eleven  o'clock   on 
Saturday  night  to  six  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

The  children  then  sang  "  The  Sons  of  Temperance,"  from 
Davidson's  "  Hand-book  of  Part  Music." 

Joseph  Payne,  Esq.,  Deputy- Assistant  Judge,  was  then  called  u^on^ 
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and  was  received  with  rapturous  cheers  from  both  old  and  young.     He 
said  :  Ladies  and  genilemen — There  was  a  certain  Mrs.  Malaprop  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  "comparisons  are  odorous."     I  believe  she 
meant  to  say  odious,  and  perhaps  they  are ;  but  I  know  this,  that  if  cooi- 
partsons  are  odious,  contrasts  are  delightful ;  and  I  am  myself  experiencing- 
now  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  one  of  those  delightful  contrasts.     I  have 
been  en^^aged  to-day  on  the  judgment  seat,  dealing  with  persons  more  or 
less  brought  to  crime  by  means  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  and  it  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  come  to  this  platform  and  to  say  that  these  children  cannct  be 
brought  to  crime  by  intoxicating  drinks,  because  intoxicating  drinks  will 
not  be  brought  to  them — (applause).     I  was  once  going   to  a  meeting, 
when  I  saw  a  large  flaring  play-bill,  and  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  large 
letters,  were  the  words  "  Used  Up;'*  and  I  said  to  myself,  "that  means 
me,**  and  I  am  really  "  used  up  "  as  to  physical  power,   mental  matter, 
and  the  ability  to  do  things  as  I  wish  ;  but  I  trust  I  never  shall  be  "  used     I 
up  **  in  the  strength  of  my  attachment  to  the  Band  of  Hope  movement, 
and  to  the  Temperance  cause.     I  congratulate  you,  as  Dr.  Burns  did, 
on  the  appearance  of  this  meeting.     Wiih  respect  to  the  Band  of  Hope 
movement,  I  would  say — 

It  is  given  to  lead,  and  not  to  drive ; 

It  is  founded  on  Scripture,  and  sure  to  tlirive  ; 

It  is  earnest  with  evils  around  to  strive ; 

It  is  growing,  and  glowing,  and  all  alive ; 

It  is  the  safest  guard  for  the  reputation ; 

It  is  the  only  cure  for  a  dninkeiji  nation ;  ] 

It  is  a  certain  help  to  the  heart's  devotion ; 

And  it  is  the  surest  way  to  obtain  promotion. 

— (laughter  and  cheers).     Now  first  I  say  of  the  Band  of  Hope  movement. 

"  It  is  given  to  lead,  and  not  to  drive." 
It  is  a  leading  and  persuading  education,  and,  therefore,  we  delight  in  it. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  of  Westminster,  preached  a  sermon  to  young 
people,  and  invited  any  of  them  to  call  upon  him  next  day  to  ask  hira  ques- 
tions. Accordingly,  a  clod-hopping  sort  of  fellow  called  and  asked  to  see 
hira,  and  when  told  that  Mr.  Martin  was  busy,  said,  "  I  must  see  him;  he 
axed  me  ^^ — (laughter).  When  shown  into  the  study,  and  asked  what 
he  wanted,  he  said,  "  I  don't  like  to  tell  you;  you  axed  me  to  come,  but 
I  don't  like  to  tell  you.*'  Mr.  Martin  assured  him  there  was  nothing  to 
fear,  and  then  the  man  said,  **  It's  about  wopping  the  cows  " — (laughter). 
"  What  do  you  mean?"  said  Mr.  Martin;  "  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
*  wopped  *  the  cows  before  hearing  my  sermon  ?"  "  Yes,  I  do,"  said  the 
man.  "  And  what  do  you  do  now  ?  '*  "  O,  I  coaxes  them  now  "— 
(great  laughter).  Many  of  our  systems  of  education  have  been  like 
*'  wopping  **  the  cows ;  but  coaxing  is  the  glory  of  the  Band  of  Hope 
movement — (hear).  More  flies  are  caught  by  honey  tlian  vinegar— 
(hear).    Then  I  say  of  the  movement  that 

"  It  is  founded  on  Scripture  and  sure  to  thrive." 
Dr.  Burns  quoted  the  text,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go.*' 
So  it  will  be  with  these  children  who  have  been  taught  to  abstain  from 
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ik  mo?  ement  that — 

"  It  is  earnest  with  evils  around  to  strive." 

Itis  the  only  safe  way  of  dealin^j^  with  them.     I  have  been  engapred   in 

trjfiDg  persons  lost  to  evil  by  habits  of  intoxication,  and  the  only  possible 

VBjr  I  see  of  preventing  the  formation  of  those  habits  is  by  bringing'  up 

tke rising  population  to  abstinence.     Some  ])eop]e  encourage  children  to 

iriok.    Oncp,  at  Gravesend,  I  heard   a  small  voice  on  the  other  side  of 

< ftfdge  calling/'  Come  along,  grandfather,"  and   I    looked  and  saw   a 

fittJe  fellow  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  and   the  old  man  puffing  and   blowin;^  on 

iis  way  to  the  top.     That  is  what  we  want  these  children  to  do  and  say. 

We  want  them   to  influence  their  parents,  and  to  say,  **  Come  along, 

grandfather,  grandmother,  father,   mother,  brother,   sister,  relation,  and 

friend,"  and  to  lead  the   way  up  the  Hill  of  Difficulty  to   the  Delect- 

ftUe  Mountains  which    Diuiyan    describes,  through   the  Shining  River, 

snd  along  the  glorious  way   to   the   Uolden   City,   the   Celestial  City, 

where  harps  are  strung,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  the  days  are  everlasting 

"•(cheers).     Then  I  say  of  the  movement  that — 

**  It  is  growing,  and  glowing,  and  all  alive." 

It  is  progressing.     Tlufre  was  a  resolution  passed  some  time   ago  in    the 

House  of  Cromnions —  I  wisli  Mr.  Morlev  was  in  the  House  of  Com- 

ttions — (cheers).     There  is  an  opening  now;  push  him  into  it — (hear 

*nd  cheers) — he  will  fit  it  beautifully.     The  man  is  made  for  the  place, 

*odthe  place  is  made  for  the  man.     Make  him    member  of  Parliament 

fcr  the  City  of  London — (cheers).     Well,  then,  total  abstinence — 

"  Lj  the  safest  guard  for  the  reputation." 

There  is  no  safety  for  the  reputation  of  njnn,  woman,  or  child,  but  in  total 

*l>«tinence.     Moderation  won't  do  it.     You  have  heard  of  the  minister 

^ho,  dining  with  a  friend,  sat  a  long  time  over  the  wine.     They   were 

nnoderate  drinkers,*'  but  their  doings  were  seen  by  a  small  servant,  who 

^^K)k  a  limited  view  of  society  through  the  key-hole  (laughter).     She  was 

'^ttiog  the  minister  out  when  he  stumbled  over  the  mat,  and  she  picked 

***in  up.     Slie  set  a  rumour  of  tliis  afloat,  and  the  man  had  no  answer;  it 

^^^ehim  so  uncomfortable  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place.     Su}>- 

P<>8ehe  could  have  said, ''  You  good-for-nothing  slut,  I  Rave  not  tasted 

•^ng  drink  for  forty-five  years,"   the  small  servant  would   have  been 

obliged  to  look  out  for  a  place  in  which  to  hide  her  diminished  head,  and 

^nian  would  liave  triumphed  gloriously.    Therefore  total  abstinence  is 

^safest. 

"  It  is  the  only  euro  for  a  drunken  nation." 

« is  the  only  way  to  accomplish  the  cure.     I  need  not  enlarge  upon  that. 
Then, 

"  It  is  a  certain  help  to  the  heart's  devotion." 
Bow  can  people  avoid  being  touched  by  the  beautiful  melodies  sung  by 

<^  children. 

''Devotion  borrows  music's  tongue, 
And  music  takes  devotion's  wing, 
And,  like  the  bird  that  sings  the  song, 
They  soar  to  heaven,  and,  soaring,  sing." 

(Appltuse.)     And  lastly,  total  abstinence 

"Is  the  surest  way  to  obtain  promotioii" 

E  3 
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This  society  deserves  encouragement.  I  want,  and  Mr.  McCree  wants, 
the  Band  of  Hope  Union  to  be  encouraged — (cheers).  A  big,  hungry 
man  went  into  an  eating-house,  and  began  cutting  away  at  a  fine  jointof 
roast  beef.  He  said  it  was  "  cut  and  come  again  ;'*  but  the  landlord  said 
'*  It  may  be  *  cut,' but  ril  be  hanged  if  it  shall  be  *  come  again"  — 
(applause).  We  want  you  to  supply  these  good  people  with  funds  at 
which  they  may  **  cut  and  come  again."  Then  the  society  will  prosper. 
Now,  I  must  give  you  a  few  words,  number  1*859.  When  I  overtake  the 
year  I  will  rest  on  my  laurels — 

The  Band  of  Hope  *s  a  glorious  thing — a  thing  of  use  and  beauty, 
And  flowers  of  joy  it  loves  to  fling  along  the  path  of  duty. 
.The  boy  has  in  its  life  a  shield  from  evils  which  would  harm  him, 
The  father  views  it  with  delight,  and  owns  its  power  to  charm  him. 

Success  to  those  who  planned  it  first,  and  success  to  those  who  guide  it; 
For  those  produced  a  wholesome  purse,  and  these  have  well  supplied  it. 
The  Volunteer  review  displays  at  Wimbledon  and  Brighton 
Have  both  a  great  sensation  made,  and  helped  our  ties  to  tighten. 
But  I  will  say,  to  make  no  foes,  with  Smithies  in  full  action, 
The  Band  of  Hope  JReview  for  us  possesses  more  attraction. 
For  those  who  love  unboasted  work,  and  cheerful  kind  commimion, 
There  is  no  better  sight  on  earth  than  Band  of  Hope  communion. 
And,  oh,  for  all  from  sin  set  free,  who  prize  redemption's  story, 
No  better  sight,  save  one,  there  *11  be  than  Bands  of  Hope  in  glory. 
"  Now,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Payne,  why  make  such  long  orations  ?" 
I  answer — 'Tis  that  we  may  gain  subscriptions  and  donations. 

Last  verse — (laughter) — Hurrah  for  Morley — (cheers) — Hurrah  for 

Morley,  Haynes,  M'Cree,  all  active  and  outspoken ; 
In  them  a  threefold  cord  we  see,  which  will  not  soon  be  broken. 

— (cheers).  I  entirely  agree  with  the  petition  that  has  been  read,  and, 
without  adding  more,  I  second  its  adoption,  with  all  my  heart — (renewed 
cheers). 

The  children  haviDg  sang  **An  Invitation,"  from  "The 
Band  of  Hope  Tune  Book,"  the  adoption  of  the  petition  was 
put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Rev.  C.  Garrett,  Wesleyan  Minister,  Preston,  after  expressing  1 
his  pleasure  at  the  glorious  gathering,  said  :  It  is  now  twenty-three  year* 
ago,  that  in  a  little  town  in  Dorsetshire,  I  first  saw  or  heard  of  teetotalisto. 
I  knew  nothing  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  before  then.    It  vas 
as  strange  to  me  then  as  some  other  words,  such  as  Nephalism,  ai< 
strange  to  us  now-a-days,  and  have  to  be  explained  before  we  can  under- 
stand them.     I  saw  a  bill  announcing  a  lecture  by  John  Cassell.    I  was 
so  impressed  with  the  arguments  he  advanced  that  I  signed  the  pledge; 
and  I  thank  Mr.  Cassell  for  conferring  on  me  a  benefit  the  value  of  whick 
I   shall  never  know  until  I  get  to  heaven.    I  think  that  Englishman 
most  have  a  cold  heart  who  can  look  on  the  present  stat6  of  the  country, 
and  contrast  it  with  the  position  oiC  <rat  ancestors,  without  being  under 
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ieinflu«*iice  of  the  liveliest  gratitude.  Look  abroad  at  the  history  of  other 
Mions  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  then  glance  at  the  history  of  our  own 
ear  land.  We  see  that  during  that  time  almost  every  otiier  nation  has 
MB  baptized  vrith  the  hlood  of  her  children,  whiUt  our  own  subjects 
ive  kept  the  peace,  and  this  country  has  gone  among  nations  like  a 
agnet,  drawing  other  lands  unto  her^el^,  and  maintaining  her  position 
tli€  Queen  of  the  Seas  It  is  a  glorious  thought,  on  which  I  think 
>  £n};]ishiDan  can  possibly  dwell  without  feelinsr  devout  gratitude  to 
od.  These  privileges,  and  the  acquisition  of  territory,  bring  with  them 
emendous  responsibilities.  If  we  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  nations — 
there  does  devolve  on  us,  under  God,  a  mission  we  are  called  upon  to 
xomplish,  it  becomes  our  bounden  duty  to  see  that  we  are  prepared  to 
>it.  If  a  roari  has  a  great  work  to  do,  he  must  be  diligent  and  careful 
» attending  to  his  health,  or  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  will  fail.  If  a  vessel 
going  with  a  rich  cargo  on  a  long  voyage,  it  is  made  the  object  of  a 
ireful  investigation.  No  unsound  timber  is  allowed  in  the  ship,  and 
0  traitor  on  board.  If  England  be  the  leader  of  the  nations,  it  becomes 
s  to  see  to  it  that  all  wrong  sliall  bo  righted,  and  that  she  shall  not  only 
e  a  teacher,  but  a  model  too.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  look  on  the  country 
nth  pride,  and  I  look  on  her  with  a  great  deal  of  hope.  I  know  there 
reevils — their  name  is  legion — but  there  is  also  i)eiiig  made  a  determined 
fibrt  to  grapple  wuh  them,  and,  Yjccause  I  have  faith  in  tlie  ultimate 
riumph  of  truth,  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  success.  I  rejoice  in  the 
'unday  School  Union,  and  in  liie  Baud  of  Hope  Union,  and  in  all  other 
ri;anisations  that  are  designed  to  make  our  own  country  better, and  to  bring 
ibeis  up  to  the  standard  to  which  God  has  raised  us.  And  whilst  this 
(  also  true,  it  becomes  us  to  look  seriously,  thoughtfully,  and  prayerfully 
pon  the  grand  principles  which  are  enunciated  by  tlie  Band  of  Hope 
'nion.  Let  me  for  a  few  moments  devote  my  thoughts  entirely  to  them, 
"here  is  in  our  land  at  this  day  a  glorious  sight,  and  we  have  a  part  of 
here.  There  are  in  this  country  4,000,000  children  ;  married  or  single, 
Hj  belong  to  us.  if  they  are-trained  up  in  indolence,  we  shall  have  to 
Np  them  in  the  workhouse;  if  they  are  trained  up  to  crime,  we  shall 
ire  to  pay  for  their  apprehension,  and  then  support  them  in  prison. 
'e  may  cast  them  off,  and  say  they  don't  belong  to  us ;  but  they  will 
ad  us  out  sooner  or  later,  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  They  are  here, 
ith  bodies  to  be  clothed  and  fed  ;  here,  with  minds  to  be  enlightened 
■d  trained  ;  here,  with  souls  to  be  sanctified  and  saved  ;  and  it  becomes 
IT  bounden  duty  to  ask,  *'  What  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  '*  I  know  what 
«  may  do.  You  may  say,  "Am  I  my  brother^s  keeper?''  You  may 
ik  your  door  against  them,  and  leave  them  to  their  fate,  leave  them  to 
)w  up  in  ignorance,  and  immorality,  and  vice.  And  what  will  De  the 
•bU?  The  character  of  parents  is  best  read  in  the  history  of  their 
ildien ;  and  the  character  of  a  nation  is  best  read  in  the  history  of  those 
tl  nation  trains.  If  we  neglect  them  we  bring  on  ourselves  a  stigma 
i  will  be  read  by  future  generations.  If  we  train  them  up  in  the  way 
y  abould  go,  and  make  them  men  God  can  smile  on,  and  angels  rejoice 
tr,  they  will  throw  around  our  brow  a  diadem  of  beauty  which  will 
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last  for  ever  and  ever.     I  hold  that  the  question  we  ought  to  consider  is, 
"  What  shall  we  do  with  our  children  ?  "    (Hear.)    What  shall  we  wish 
we  had  done  when  we  meet  them  in  eternity?     (Hear.)     We  must  stand 
face  to  face  with  them  before  God,  who  will  not  hold  the  indolent  guilt- 
less, (hear,)  any  more  than  the  absolutely  criminal.     We  are  responsible 
for  the  evils  we  permit,  that  are  not  removed  if  we  have  the  power  to 
remove  them.     (Hear.)     We  want  our  children  to  be  intelligent,  to  be 
healthy,  lo  be  holy.     We  ask,  "  Can  they  be  made  intelligent,  healthy, 
holy  ?  '*  There  comes  an  utterance  from  the  throne  of  God.  That  utterance 
every  man  should  hear  and  believe.    There  is  infidelity  in  the  church  as 
well  as  out  of  it.    God  speaks  to  us  as  a  nation  as  well  as  to  us  as  parents, 
and  he  says,  •*  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.''     **  Let  God  be  true  and  every  man  a  ' 
liar."     Take  hold  of  that   4,000,000 ;    they   are  soft,   tender,   plastic, 
mouldable ;  a  look  will  affect  them  for  ever.     Neglect  them  ten  years. 
and  they  will  become  granite  and  adamant,  on  which  toil  and  tears  will 
be  eternally  wasted.     (Applause.)      I  rejoice  to  know    the  church  is 
waking  up  to  this,  and  the  nation  too;  and  we  are  doing  what  our  fathers 
never  contemplated,  and  taking  hold  of  these  young  people  by  the  hand, 
and  doing  what  God  bids  us  to.    There  is  a  great  deal  being  done,  and  I 
rejoice  in  it.     If  I  see  a  man  trying  to  bless  children,  body,  mind,  and 
soul,   1  say,  "  God  prosper  his  work.'*     We  are  doing  a  great  deal ;  we 
have  books  for  the  young,  sermons  preached  to  them,  and   classes  for 
them ;  and  the  sight  witnessed  in   the  land  every  Sabbath  is  enough  to 
make   heaven's  courts  ring  with  joy.     Yet,  are  our  children  what  we 
want   them  to   be?    There  are  in  schools    2,000,000,    and    of  them 
how  many  who  live  as  if  the  Cross  of  Calvary  had  never  been  erected ; 
who  die  as  if  the  Church  of  Christ  had  never  been  formed  !     This  is  a 
terrible  thought.     Born  in  our  own  land,  in  ?piie  of  organizations  and 
of  churches,  they  are,  as  Charles  Kingsley  says,  "  damned  from  their 
birth,"  and  we  shrink  from  them  with  horror,  until  we  hand  them  over  to 
the  judge  and  to  the  penal  settlement.     Look  at  the  church.     Uo  these 
children  in  our  Sunday  schools  pass  through  the  Sunday  school  into 
the  church? — (Hear,  hear.)     Do  they?     Are  we  passing  them  into  the 
church  ?     I  have  the  answer  which  was  given  in  this  hall  twelve  months 
ago,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Sunday  School  Union.     The  state- 
ment made  my  eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  my  heartache.     After  a  care- 
ful examination   it   is  found   that  only  one  in  ten  of  the  scholars  passes 
out  of  the  school  into  the  church  of  Christ.     Teachers,  is  this  what  you 
contemplate?     One  tithe;  the  devil  havinc:  nine.     Is  this  what  we  build 
schools  for,  what  we  labour  and  pray  for  ?     I  say  every  teacher  ought 
earnestly  and  prayerfully  to  ask,  *' Where  are  the  nine?  where  are  the 
nine?"     I  would  burn  that  question  into  every  Sunday  school  teacher's 
heart.     Shall  I  tell  you  where  they  are ?     T  know  where  to  find  them. 
Where  are  they  ?     In  the  workhouse,  with  brain  enfeebled  and  body 
prostrate,  there  is  one  of  the  nine !     Look  in  our  streets  at  night,  and  see 
these  faded  beauties,  once  young  girls,  wandering  with  a  hell  within,  and 
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I  to  a  darker  hell  beyond,  to-night  standing  ou  the  bridt^e  and 

Mn  it — 

"  Mad  from  life's  history. 

Glad  for  death's  mysten', 

Swift  to  be  hurled, 

Anywhere,  anywhere,  oht  of  the  world.'* 

notber  of  your  nine!     Where  are  the  nine?     They  are  found 

that  lunatic  asylum » in  that  prison,  in  the  hulks,  and  swinging 

ibbet.    There  are  your  nine  I     You  talked  with  them,  you  cared 

You  prayed,  and  you  toiled,  and  yet  you  have  only  one  holding 

and  as  for  the  other  nine  iambs,  the  bears  out  of  the  wood  have 

them.     I  wish  that  these  staiemenis  were  not  true.     Would  to 

somebody  could  dispute  me!     Would  that  we  only  lost  one, 

he  nine  !  Ah  !  would  ihai  we  did  !     Listen  to  statements  made, 

heat  of  a  platform  address,  but  by  chaplains  of  prisons,  magis- 

l  those  in  authority.     I   have  a  statement,  that  out  of  11,000 

in  our  gaols,  7,000  had  been  in  Sunday  schools.     Well,  perhaps 

>me  local  or  other  peculiarity  in  the  case.     No,  sir.     The  facts 

me  all   the  land  over.    At  Preston,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay  says, 

of  every   100  prisoners  under  my  care  had  been  in  Sunday. 

jfore  they  reached  my  hands.*'     **  Well,"  but  you  say,  "  it  is  a 

iring  district."    Then,  go  to  Northampton — is  it  any  belter? 

leet  with  Mr.  Ilutton,  who  says,  "  One-half  the  prisoners  under 

in  the  Northampton  House  of  Correction   had  been  Sunday 

ver  five  years."    There  is  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  Where 

ne?     "Well,"  but  you  say,  "There  is  the  shoe  trade  there, 

nfluences  are  at  work."     Then  go  to  Dorset :  there  are  no  tall 

and  there  is  no  shoe  trade  there :  it  is  an  agricultural  district* 

)orset  gaol,   out  of  1057  prisoners,  723  had  been  in   Sunday 

There  is  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  Where  are  the  nine?*' 

he  cause  of  this  ?     How  is  it  brou;zht  about  ?     One  of  the  great 

which  Lancashire  manufacturers  are  aiming  is  to  avoid  waste, 

e  up  every  particle  of  cotton  that  comes  into  the  mill.     Should 

he  object  of  every  minister  and  Sunday  sci»ool  teacher,  and  the 

every  parent  to  avoid  waste  as  much   as  possible.     Do   I   want 

lie  of  my  little  ones  for  Christ,  and  the  others  left  out  ?     What 

se  of  this  ?     1  know  you   may  say,  as  we  have  been  reminded 

that  our  hearts  are  evil ;  so  they  are — I  know  ii ;  and  1  know 

vil  influences  of  society.     But  these  things  do  not  explain  this 

aste.     Go  to  the  persons  themselves,  and  nsk  them  what  drew 

vn,  and  what  keeps  them  there.     Ask   Mr.  Clay.     He  says, 

Irink  is  the  cause  of  all  this;*'  and  Mr.  Hutton  says  the  same. 

)risoners.     Ask  MacPhail,  who  was  executed  at  Liverpool  for 

er  of  that  old  woman.     He  had  been  in  a  Sunday  school,  and 

lad   a  praying  father;  and  yet  he  killed   that  defenceless  old 

Before  he  swung,  he  said,  "  It  is  the  drink  that  has  done  it :" 

IS  the  monotonous  reply  to  every  question  we  put.     Go  to  that 

iw  who  was  s.vept  into  eternity  two  years  ago,  for  the  murder  of 
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his  father  through  the  same  cause.     Before  tlie  day  of  execution,  a  frien-^ 
visited  him,  wliom  he  knew  of  old.     He  had  been  in  a  Sunday  schoit::^ 
and  in  the  class  of  one  of  my  most  particular  firiends.     He  was  ask&^ 
**  How  came  you  to  murder  your  old  father?"  and  he  said,  "  I  cou>/; 
not  have  done  it,  but  for  the  drink.     My  father  spoke  sharp,  and  I  was 
half  mad.     I  went  to  the  public-house  for  drink,  and  then  got  the  pisto/. 
I  came  home,  saying,  *  I  will  not  be  scolded  in  this  way ;'  but  whew  / 
saw  my  father*s  grey  hairs,  I  could  not  take  his  life.     I  returned  to  the 
public  house  and  took  more  drink,  and  then  I  went  and  put  the  pistol  to    . 
my  fother's  head.     I  am  a  murderer,  but  the  drink  did  it."     Teachers,    ; 
strong  drink  is  your  great  foe;  it  keeps  two  millions  out,  and  damns  the   ^ 
two  millions  in.     What  is  to  be  done?     Is  this  true?     O!  so  true, that   i. 
every  true  heart  ought  to  be  willing  to  shed  tears  of  blood  over  these  poor   ; 
perishing  ones.     It  is  too  true,  and  the  history  of  the  doings  of  strong  j| 
drink  is  like  the  Prophet's  roll,  written  within  and  without  with  mourn-  h 
ing,  lamentation,  and  woe.     A  few  years  ago  I  induced  a  bright-faced  i, 
little  boy  to  sign  the  pledge.     His  father,  who  was  a  class-leader  amongst  < 
us,  did  not  see  with  me  on  the  question.     He  had  two  other  sons,  one  ;; 
of  whom  was  a  member  of  the  church;  and  he  said  to   me,  "  You  have  ^ 
made  Harry  a  teetotaller,  but  leave  the  rest  alone."     The  son  who  was  a  r 
member  of  the  church  once  said  to  me,  "  Why  don't  you  have  a  glass  of  | 
wine  when  you  are  worn  out?     Am  I  not  a  Christian  ?"     I  replied,  '*! 
believe  you  are."     He  then  said,  cannot  the  grace  of  God  keep  me  from 
being  swept  away  by  it  ?     Just  look  how  it  sparkles  in  the  glass.    Your 
good  health."     And,  so  saying,  he  tossed  it  off.     Soon  afterwards  I  was  jr 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  country.     Recently,  a  person  stopped  me 
at  King's  Cross  Station.     **  Mr.  Garrett,  is  it  you  ?"     At  first  I  did  not 
know  him  ;  but  it  was  the  father  of  these  boys.     I  looked  at  hiro  with 
astonishment,  and  said,  ''Can  it  be  possible? — what  does  this  mean?** 
When  I  left  him  he  had  the  means  of  retiring  from  business,  and  con- 
templated doing  so.     He  told  me  a  sad  tale.    The  two  sons  besides 
Harry  had  taken  to  drinking.     One,  who  was  in  an  office  in  London,  had 
committed  forgery,  and  the  father  had  given  up  all  he  had  to  save  his 
child      I  asked,  "What  has  become  of  Harry?"  and  the  answer  was, 
"  Well,  he  kept  the  pledge,  and  he  is  in  business  now,  and  keeping  his 
poor  mother  and  sister,  and  I  am  doing  anything  here."     I  say  drink  is 
the  cause  of  this  destruction  in  our  churches  and  schools.     What  is  to 
be  done?     That  is  the  question.     Something  must  be  done.     We  can't 
go  on  for  ever  training  children  and  then  handing  them  over  to  the  devil  J 
to  do  his  work.     We  must  stop  this  terrible  destruction;  will  you  help? 
Is  it  worth  while?     Here  is  a  foe  in  our  land :  who  will  rise  up  against 
him  ?     I  want  to  awaken  consciences :  with  me  it  is  conscience  work.    If 
my  heart  were  not  in  it,  I  would  not  be  here  to-night.    There  is  some- 
thing left  undone.     You  have  put  a  barrier  here  and  there.    You  hare 
done  every  thing  but  one  thing.     You  have  told  them  about  the  had 
books,  about  bad  company,  about  falsehood,   and  about  dishonesty' 
What  more  ?    There  is  a  gap  left,  and  through  that  the  wolf  has  come, 
aod  he  has  borne  off  your  lender  lambs.     What  is  to  be  done  ?    Say, 
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Don*t  read  those  books,  don*t  go  with  that  company/'  Say  all  that, 
id  when  yoo  have  done  that,  say, ''  Look  not  upon  the  vi'me  when  it  is 
d,  for  at  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder*' — (cheers). 
believe  I  speak  to-night  as  perhaps  I  should  not  otherwise,  because  I 
ive  quick  ears  and  ready  fingers  following  me,  and  I  hope  that  what  I 
y  may  reach  some  one  who  has  not  come  to  listen  to  us.     If  the  church 

Christy  and  all  the  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  all  the  ministers  of 
od*3  church  were  next  Sabbath  morning  to  be  able  to  stand  up  and  to 
y,  •*  Our  hands  are  clean  of  the  drink  for  ever,"  there  would  be  a  gap 
[>pped  up,  and  the  children  would  be  saved — (cheers).  If  we  had 
nty  I  could  go  on  giving  you  illustration  after  illustration  in  proof  of 
is  position.     I  was  speaking  at  Bolton  once,  when  a  lady  came  up 

me  and  said,  '*  God  bless  you  for  what  you  have  said  to-night."  I 
kedy  *^  What  makes  you  say  so  ? ''  She  replied, ''  Because  I  know  you 
«  right.  I  have  brought  up  six  children,  and  they  are  all  teetotallers, 
id  are  members  of  the  Christian  church.''  Another  came  and  said  to 
le,  ^  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  you  say.  I  have  had 
ight  children,  teetotallers  firom  their  birth,  and  they  are  all  walking  on 
)e  road  to  heaven."  Sir,  slop  the  gap :  shut  the  wolf  out,  and  shut  the 
nor  sheep  in — (cheers).  I  often  see  in  the  newspapers  a  long  list  of 
roids,  all  the  same — "  Wanted/'  There  is  another  voice  gett'ng  hoarse 
ind  terrible,  that  cries,  *'  Wanted."  The  drink  traffic,  like  a  fire,  would 
mm  itself  out  in  a  short  time  if  no  more  fuel  were  supplied — (hear, 
lear).  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  see  so  many  going  to  hell.  Oh !  step 
)Mween  it  and  the  children.  If  you  can't  stop  the  fire,  throw  down  a 
bouse  or  two.  We  are  told  that  50,000  drunkards  will  die  this  year. 
Kemember,  there  will  be  in  the  world  as  many  at  the  end  of  next  year. 
Somebody  will  have  to  sufier.  I  have  a  friend  who  keeps  a  dram-shop 
b  London.  Meeting  him  one  day,  I  asked  him,  '*  Have  you  your  fiimily 
ikore?"  He  replied,  ^*  I  never  let  them  come  to  my  place  of  business.'' 
^t  somet>ody's  children  will  have  to  go  there,  or  it  would  soon  be  shut 
ip.  There  is  a  hoarse  cry,  '<  Wanted!  wanted!  wanted!  10,000  poor 
^thless  souls  to  fill  up  the  place  of  the  10,000  that  die  in  London  every 
fnr  through  drink.  Wanted  I  a  little  child  to  fill  the  place  of  the  girl  who 
bas  leaped  from  the  bridge !  Wanted  !  a  poor  soul  to  fill  the  place  of  poor 
MacPhail.  Wanted !  supplies  for  brothels,  mad-houses,  and  prisons.'' 
TcacherSy  how  shall  it  be?  Look  at  the  class;  which  of  these  are  you 
^ing  to  band  over  ?  Which  are  you  willing  should  go  ?  Mothers, 
look  around  your  family  circle.  Shall  it  be  the  son  or  the  daughter? 
Uokss  something  be  done,  they  will  be  added.  Mind  that.  What  is  to 
be  done?  I  will  tell  you.  We  should  stand  up — every  fiit  her,  every 
■KHher,  erery  minister,  every  teacher,  every  church  member,  every  Briton 
siiould  stand  up  and  say,  *'  If  I  cannot  have  my  glass  of  ale  or  glass  of 
vine  without  the  children's  ruin,  I  will  drink  no  more  while  the  world 
Handeth."  Let  that  be  done  and  the  drink  traffic  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 
If  anybody  asks  us  to  violate  the  law  of  God  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
we  will  reply  as  a  nation,  **  Whether  it  be  better  to  obey  man 
than  God,  judge  ye."   Oar  Sabbath  schools  shaW  then  \>«  ^ee  ^ta 
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h  e  ir  curse ;  the  prisons  sliall  become  museums — the  workliouses,  people's, 
halls — and  our  own  dear  country  shall  stand  up — 

"  Great,  glorious,  and  free  ; 
First  flower  of  the  land !  first  gem  of  tlie  sea  !  '* 

The  rev.  gentleman  resumed  his  seat  amid  loud  and  prolonged  cheering 
The  children  then  sang  two  more  pieces.     The  first  was  tl^^ 

round, 

"  The  noblest  hero  of  the  whole 
Is  he  who  can  himself  control ;" 
and  the  second  was,   "  The  Spider  and  the  Fly,"  which  the 
audience  enjoyed  so  much  that  they  encored  it.     During  the 
singing  a  collection  was  made. 

The  Rey.  R.  Maguire,  M.A.,  who  was  the  next  speaker,  received  a 
special  cheer  of  recognition  from  the  b6ys  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  apti- 
tude which  had  won  him  a  little  to  their  special  gratitude  was  probably 
displayed  in  the  fact  that  he  addressed  himself  alternately  to  the  audience 
and  to  the  children. 

"  Homeward  Bound,"  by  the  last  speaker,  was  then  sung. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilson,  followed,  and  alluded  to  a  painting  which 
was  exhibited  in  London,  which  represented  the  Queen  handing  the 
Bible  to  an  African  prince,  and  telling  him  that  that  was  the  secret  of 
England's  greatness.  The  Band  of  Hope  found  its  source  of  power  in 
the  Bible.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  babv  he  had  a  nurse  who 
was  teetotaller ;  and  when  this  was  made  known  to  the  Queen  she  ordered 
a  silver  Temperance  medal  to  be  presented  to  the  nurse.  He  was  with 
the  Prince  in  1849,  when  his  Royal  Highness  visited  a  distillery.  The 
proprietors  naturally  thought  that  the  best  hospitality  they  could  offer 
him  would  be  a  taste  of  their  whisky.  The  Prince  put  it  to  his  lips,  but 
the  moment  he  tasted  it  he  put  it  from  him  with  a  feeling  of  utter  con- 
tempt. Might  he  ever  reiain  thst  distaste  for  that  which  had  been  the 
curse  of  Scotland.  The  rev.  geniletnan  concluded  by  singing,  "  My  ain 
Fireside,"  to  the  delight  of  the  audience,  who  cheered  the  volunteer 
vocalist  heartily. 

The  Doxology  having  been  sung,  and  the  benediction  pro- 
nounced, it  appeared  that  the  chairman,  had  passed  over  the 
names  of  gentlemen  who  had  been  set  down  to  move  and  second 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  himself ;  but  before  the  audience  had  left 
their  seats  the  fact  was  disclosed,  and  the  thanks  were  given  by 
acclamation. 

The  proceedings  terminated  about  half-past  nine  o'clock. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  BAND  OF  HOPE  UNION 

CONFERENCES. 

These  conferences,  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  in  the  morniogy  afternoon,  and 
evening  of  Wednesday,  the  20th  ult.,. fitly  supplemented  the  great  public 
meeting  of  the  previous  Monday  eveniog.   The  latter  was  a  maaifestatioa 
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if  achievements  wrought,  of  hopes  realised ;  the  former  were  designed 
Lod  adapted  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  on  those  principles  and  modes  of 
iperation  from  which  those  results  flowed :  nay,  more,  the  conferences 
mplied  that  difficulties  had  yet  to  be  surmounted,  and  plans  formed,  or 
DOdified,  or  matured,  which  might  extend  the  area  still  more  thorous^hly, 
piritualise  the  tone,  and  c:ive  greater  permanency  to  the  effects  of  Band 
'f  Hope  labour.  Our  report  of  the  proceedings  at  these  conferences 
oust,  from  the  obvious  necessities  of  the  case,  be  given  in  the  form  of 
ummary  rather  than  in  detail.  We  trust  that  next  year  the  conferences 
^11  be  as  numerous  for  attendance  as  they  were  this  year  interesting  and 
rnportant  in  character. 

There  were  present  during  the  day  about  150  delegates  and  visitors — 
iTidently  animated  by  a  very  earnest  spirit.     Indeed,  the  absence  of 
ndifference,  of  weariness,  of  levity,  may  be   regarded  as  well  worth 
iotiDg;  yet,  as  this  would  almost  necessarily  suggest,  there  was  no  lack 
^f  cheerfulness. 

The  following  names,  copied  from  the  list  of  entries,  will  not  be  un- 
uxeptable  to  our  readers ;  and  may  serve  in  future  years  for  useful 
reference : — 

Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck,  representing  the  Xorthem  Auxiliary,  embracing  30 
Bands  of  Hope;  Mr.  E.  Barrett,  Camberwell:  Loui:4a  Barrett,  Anchor 
Band  of  Hope,  Camberwell,  850  members:  T.  P.  Beamish,  Coventry,  900; 
Samuel  Back,  Dorking :  William  Bell.  Melbourne,  Australia ;  Rev.  Daw- 
son Bums,  United  Kingdom  Alliance ;  Eev.  J.  P.  Butler,  London ;  John 
^rice,  Shadwell  society,  IGO ;  G.  Blaby,  Agent,  Band  of  Hope  Union ; 
Hebecca  Braggins,  Limehouse;  Edward  Br}'an,  Vauxhall;  F.  G.  Boon, 
Spa  Fields;  Carter  B.  Benn,  Surrey  Chapel;  C.  Burlingham,  Needham 
^^larket ;  John  Bailey,  Brixton ;  Mar>'  Barker,  Peckham,  Calthorpe  ter- 
*'^ace;  William  Heniy  Brooking,  Gray's  Inn  road,  130;  S.  Chamberlin, 
I^iovidence  Hall ;  Miss  J.  Chapman,  Peckliam ;  Mary  Ann  Clarke,  Poplar ; 
John  Corke,  Southgate ;  M.  Dorel,  8,  Great  Queen  street ;  Ellis  Davenport, 
"Worthing,  110 ;  Stephen  S.  Dean,  Bedford,  500 ;  William  Ellis,  Southgate ; 
-Mary  Elizabeth  Evans,  Horsley  street;  Thomas  Fenton,  Sudbury,  140; 
*^.  W.  Fletcher,  Good  Samaritan,  Band  of  Hope,  130 :  J.  Fi-encb,  sup., 
■t^iU  street,  Band  of  Hope,  and  K.  Lary ;  Moses  Franks,  Hackington,  Lin- 
<^olnshire ;  William  S.  Foot,  Bromley-by-Bow,  100 ;  Joseph  Sturge  Gilpin, 
•Nottingham ;  W.  H.  Green,  Commercial  Koad  Chapel ;  Bev.  C.  GaiTett, 
^^Won,  1000:  K.  Griffiths,  Slough,  150;  Catherine  Grove,  North  London 
Sabbath  School ;  George  E.  Hatton,  Chancery  lane :  Rev.  James  Harcourt, 
^orougli  road,  London  ;  Booth  Harris  ;  W.  B.  Harvey,  Frome,  Somerset, 
^>000 ;  C.  H.  Searl,  and  Mrs.  Scarl,  Fox  and  Knot  court,  Smithfield,  75 ; 
Edward  Hemy,  Ellen  Mary,  and  Lucy  Hermitage,  of  the  Vulcan  Band  of 
Hope ;  George  Hinde,  Shadwell ;  James  Hitchens,  Bethel  Band  of  Hope, 
Gavesend,  210 ;  George  T.  Huns,  Bishopsgate  ;  Mary  Hutson,  Limehouse ; 
G. Hurst,  and  Mrs.  Hurst,  Elstree  street,  Gower  street;  B.  Harvey,  Little 
Denmark  street ;  W.  J.  Haynes,  Forest  hill,  Treasm-er  of  tlie  Band  of  Hope 
Union ;  Samuel  Insull,  Westminster  road ;  William  H.  James,  Bamsbury, 
100 ;  H.  Jones,  London ;  T.  Jones,  City  of  London  Temperance  Association, 
200 ;  Elias  Lane.  Christchurcli.  Hants,  500  ;  J.  Lesiter,  Stoke  Newington ; 
Charies  Lymer,  Whitfield  Chapel  Band  of  Hope  ;  John  and  Mark  Mantle, 
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Vauxhall  Band  of  Hope,  80  ;  Rev.  T.  J.  Messer  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Thoma^ 
visitors ;  W.  A.  Marsh,  Dorking ;  Samuel  A.,  Ellen  E.,  and  Bachel  !^^ 
;Maw,   Needham  Market ;    G.  M.  W.  Mills,  Commercial  Koad  Sundg=^ 
School ;  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree,  Secretary  Band  of  Hope  Union ;  Mrs.  McCr^^ 
George  M.  Murphy,  Meliora  Band  of  Hope,  Kent  street,  London ;  ^ifc^ 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Leland.Xoel,  MA.;  Edward  Nean,  Leiston,  Suffolk;     j; 
Needham,  Gee  street,  Goswell  road  ;  Robert  Nichol,  Shadwell ;  "W.  Oalie^ 
Stepney ;  J.  G.  Owens,  Lambs'  Conduit  place ;  J.  W.  Oxley,  M.D.,  Jolm 
street,  Bedford  row.  Band  of  Hope  ;  Miss  Parisenne,  Bishopsgate ;  Joseph 
l*ayne,  Esij..  Temple,  London  ;  G.  J.  Pea\vrie,  Camberwell ;  L  PhiUips, 
Band  of  Hope  Union,  Bradford,  Yorlvsliire,  4,()00 ;  Mr.  S.  G.  Greenough, 
of  London,  and  H.  Sewell,  of  Bradford  ;  Councillor  Pollard,  visitor,  Brad- 
ford ;  Rev.  T.  Phillips,  Earl's  Barton,  160  ;  William  Pierce,  Wrexham  ; 
George  Prichard,  Lambeth  ;  Miss  Pitt,  Cirencester,  400  ;  Philip  Parker ; 
Robert    Rae,    Secretary,   National   Temperance    League;    John    Ripley, 
Leicester ;  Jolm  Rutherford,  Princes  Street  Sunday  School  Band  of  Hope, 
Northampton,  130 ;  J.  T.  Spooner,  St.  Clement  Danes ;  Stephen  Shirley, 
of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  Committee ;  Wm.  J.  Symons,  New  Bridge 
street,  Vauxhall ;  C.  Starling,  Agent,  Band  of  Hope  Union ;  R.  B.,  Mrs., 
and  Miss  M.  Starr,  4,  Victoria  street,  Holbom  hill ;  Edward  B.  Storr, 
Kentish  Town  Band  of  Hope,  120 ;  Edward  Stephens  and  John  Byland, 
Working  Men's  Club  Temperance  Association,  Duck  Lane,  Westminster ; 
Wm.  Spriggs,  National  Temperance  League ;  Frederic  Smith,  Agent,  Band 
of  Hope  Union ;  Thos.  A.  Smith,  of  the  National  Temperance  League ; 
James  Thompson,  Soutligate ;  Heniy  H.  Tipper,  Whitechapel ;  David  and 
Francis  Tuffeny,  Anchor  Band  of  Hope  ;  W.  Thomas,  Gee  street,  Goswell 
road ;  David  Thomas,  Whitfield  Chapel  Band  of  Hope ;  C.  D.  Udall,  of 
the  Band  of  Hope  Union  Committee  ;  W.  A.  Benning,  Kingsland  Band  of 
Hope ;  J.  S.  Walters  ;  Elizabeth  Webber,  Britannia  Fields  Sunday  School,' 
<35 ;  William  West,   Chapham ;   J.  Wood,  8,  Great   Queen  street ;  and 
Thomas  Irving  White,  Leicester. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Burks,  on  taking  the  chair,  gave  out  the  18th  Hymn  in 
the  "  Band  of  Hope  Union  Hymn  Book,"  which  was  sung,  afier  which 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree  read  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Garuett 
implored  the  Divine  blessing  on  tiie  proceedings  of  the  day. 

The  Chairman,  in  an  excellent  address,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
success  of  the  temperance  cause  mainly  depended  on  the  success  of  un- 
mistakable temperance  amongst  the  young.    The  mother  of  Samson,  the 
Hercules  of  the  ancient  world,  was  directly  commanded  by  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  not  to  give  to  her  child  wine  or  strong  drinks.     If  abstinence 
were  good  in  his  case,  must  it  not  be  good  in  others  ?     With  children  the 
work  was  plain ;  it  was  sailing  on  the  Pacific  ocean ;  and  it  was  important 
to  the  church,  to  temperance  societies,  to  the  world,  that  we  should  pre* 
serve  our  children  from  intemperance.    The  sights  which  most  offended 
their  eyes  in  London  were  those  connected  wiili  the  intemperate  habits, 
the  Sabbath-breaking,  and  the  foul  language  of  the  young.    The  Chair- 
man referred  in  terms  of  high  approval  to  the  meeting  of  Monday  night: 
to  the  speeches  generally,  to   the  speech  especially  of  the  chairman^ 
Mr.  Samuel  Morley  ;  and  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Garrett:  the  sub- 
stance of  which,  at  least,  he  ho^ed  might  be  printed  and  circulated 
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liroughoot  the  kingdom.  He  felt  that  they  were  greatly  indebted,  and 
cciety  generally  was  greally  indebted,  to  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree,  on 
vhom  he  would  call  to  open  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

Rev.  G.  W.  McCree,  having  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders, 
*  f  Plymouth,  on  the  importance  of  forming  an  auxiliary  to  the  Band  of 
:3ope  Union  in  the  West  of  England,  which  was  well  received,  then  read 
he  following  interesting  paper,  on — 

TIE  EXISTUrO  NEGESSIT7  FOB  BANDS  OF  HOPE,  AHD  MOTIVES  FOB 

THEIB  EXTENSION. 

Bands  of  Hope  are  temperance  societies  for  children  and  young  persons. 
They  were  first  formed  in  1845-6,  and  at  once  commanded  the  suffrages 
>f  thoughtful  and  benevolent  individuals.  That  they  have  preserved 
'ast  numbers  of  the  young  from  the  bli.;hting  influence  of  intemperance 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  had  they  been  better  conducted,  more  efhciently 
>rganised,  and  more  zeJ»lously  multiplied  by  those  who  are  specially 
responsible  for  the  education  and  moral  training  '^f  children,  the  number 
>f  sober  and  christian  persons  would  have  been  larger  than  it  is. 

Intemperance  is  an  ancient  evil.  Primitive  nations  were  corrupted  by 
tj  and  remote  communities  were  weakened  and  destroyed  by  it.  Jews^ 
^V^yrians,  ^Romans,  Greeks,  Persians,  Europeans,  Americans,  and 
^usualians,  have,  in  successive  ages,  had  to  deplore  its  accursed 
power.  Its  victims  have  been  found  amid  primeval  forests,  on  mountain 
^opes,  in  splendid  cities,  in  rude  hamlets,  in  lovely  islands  encircled  by 
the  glittering  waters  of  shining  seas,  on  fields  of  battle,  in  peaceful  valleys 
fillfd  with  corn,  and  bright  with  flowers,  in  busy  factories,  in  the  school^ 
the  senate,  and  the  holy  house  where  prayei  is  '.vont  to  be  made.  Prisons 
bave  been  filled  with  its  votaries.  The  scaffuld  has  reeked  with  the  blood 
<>f  its  victims.  Every  generation,  every  country,  every  church,  and  ever 
•household  has  had  to  deplore       '  ^ng-continued  and  destructive  reign. 

That  reign  has  not  ceased.  Tlie  present  generation  has  seen  many 
^Uipires  full,  and  many  kings  forced  to  "flee  apace,**  but  the  empire 
^f  Intemperance  still  towers  like  a  dark  mountain,  and  King  Alcohol 
Mill  sways  his  sceptre  over  a  great  multitude  of  nations,  and,  alasl 
*^ke  Goliath,  can  and  does  boldly  proclaim,  "  I  defy  the  armies  of  Israel 
this  day.'' 

We  do  not  affirm  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  assail  and  cripple  the 
power  of  this  cruel  monster — Intemperance.  The  men  of  Preston  have 
*iot  lived  in  vain.  Their  successors  have  not  toiled  for  nought.  Future 
fenerations  will  award  illustrious  praises  to  them,  and  hand  down  their 
tUunes  with  honour  to  the  future.  There  is  not  a  statesman,  preacher, 
journalist,  teacher,  parent,  or  workman  in  this  country  who  does  not 
))ow  witness,  in  his  own  circle,  and  in  the  vast  social  movements  of  the 
<*ntury  the  mighty  puissance  of  temperance  truth.  The  word  **Teeto- 
talism"  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  will, 
^e  believe,  rise  in  the  ascendant  from  age  to  age,  and  the  principles 
^hicb  it  announces  have  wrought  moral  miracles,  which  have  made  th 
worid  to  feel  that  a  great  power  is  working  glorious  changes  in  the  cus< 
toms  and  life  of  modern  society. 
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But  the  battle  is  not  won, — the  foe  is  not  dead.  Intemperance  is  still 
the  colossal  evil  of  our  time.  No  section  of  our  community  is  free  from 
its  maleBc  presence.  It  continues  to  ruin  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 
If  so,  then.  Bands  of  Hope  are  as  necessary  as  ever. 

I  invite  the  courteous  attention  of  this  Conference  to  this  propositioD, 
namely — The  present  state  of  Society  demontrates  the  importance  of  train-' 
ing  the  children  of  the  age  to  abstain  from  Intoxicating  Drinks, 

The  census  of  1 85 1  showed  that  on  the  31st  of  March  in  that  year 
there  were  21,000,000  of  persons  in  Great  Britain.  Of  these  there  were 
2,700,000  children  under  five  years  of  age;  above  2,440,000  aged 
^ve  and  under  ten  years  of  age ;  and  above  2,245,000  aged  ten  and 
under  fifteen  years.  Every  one  of  these  children  is  exposed  to  ft*arful 
temptations  from  strong  drinks.  Pure,  merry,  and  beloved,  thousands 
of  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  will  have  become  impure,  wretched, 
and  perhaps  hated  in  consequence  of  intemperate  habits.  Some  of  them 
will,  no  doubt,  become  tlie  parents  of  diseased  and  lawless  children,  and 
thus  the  faial  circle  of  intemperance  will  widen  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  notorious  that  large  numbers  of  young  persons  become  drunkards,   i 
I  preached  to  the  crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  execution  of  Joseph 
Brooks,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  close  to  me  was  a  young  girl  under  the 
debasing  influence  of  the  bottle.     Not  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  entered 
a  gin-shop  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  found  seventeen  boys  consuroin? 
ardent  spirits.     Their  language,  I  need  not  say,  was  profane  and  obscene. 
On  May  lltb,  Timothy  Brown,  a  rough  boy,  aged  fifteen,  was  charged 
at  Marlborough  Street  with  having  been  drunk,  and  while  in  that  state 
assaulted  aiid  stabbed  his  mother  in  the  face  and  back.     Mr.  J.  Syraons, 
in  his  Prison  Reports,  speaking  of  Leeds,  says : — "  I  went,  accompanied 
by  Inspector  Childs,  to  visit  the  low  places  of  resort  of  the  working 
classes.     We  started  soon  after  nine  o'clock,  and  visited  about  a  score  of 
beer  and  public  houses.     In   the  beer  shops  there  were  several  mere 
children ;  and  in  almost  all  were  prostitutes.    These  places  were  thronged. 
In  one,  dancing  was  going  on  in  a  good-sized  room,  where  I  found  a 
dozen  couples  performing  a  country  dance;  the  females  were  all  factory 
girls  and  prostitutes.     Not  one  of  these  dancers,  boys  or  girls,  was  above 
twenty-one  years  of  age."    The   Rev.  F.  Bishop,  thus  describes  the 
music  saloons  of  Livprpool  after  having  visited  fourteen  of  them  : — "In 
every  instance,  I  marked  the  presence  of  abandoned  women.     In  one  of 
the  rooms  there  were  150  persons — a  third  boys.     In  another  of  higher 
character  400  persons,  a  fourth  of  whom  consisted   of  youths  of  both 
sexes.     The  best  conducted  of  the  rooms  I  fear  the  most.     In  some  the 
songs  and  singers  are  too  disgusting  to  be  dangerous:  but  in  the  better 
conducted  a  thin  gauze  of  propriety  is  thrown  over  all  the  scenes.   A 
few  are  open  on  a  Sunday  evening.     I  lately  looked  in  at  one.    The 
audience  was  small,  and  mostly  intoxicated .     I  heard  the  Old  Hundred 
Psalm  sung,  the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  Bishop  Ken's  Evening  Hymn,  and 
the  Jubilate  Deo.    The  organ  w;is  a  large  one.     It  was  a  melancholy 
thing  to  see  and  hear  this  group  singins^,  in  such  a  place  and  such  a  coiO' 
pany,  '  We  are  His  People  and  the  Sheep  of  His  Pasture.'"    What  has 
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been  foand  in  London,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Liverpool,  may  be  dis- 
cofered  in  all  our  large  towns,  and  often  in  our  smallest  villages,  which, 
ihbough  *' beautiful  for  situation/*  are  frequently  hot-beds  of  impurity, 
drunkenness,  and  vice. 

No  one,  I  think,  can  reflect  on  the  facts  I  have  exhibited  without  feel- 
ing convinced  that  some  simple,  wise,  and  effectual  means  of  preserving 
the  young  from  drunkenness  should  be  universally  adopted.  What 
means  shall  we  adopt?     I  reply — Bands  of  Hope. 

i  would  now  briefly  indicate: — The  Motives  which  should  induce  us  to 
nnultiplt/  Bands  of  Hope. 

1.  I  would  specify, — Our  desire  to  promote  the  S(tJ'eti/  and  happiness  cf 
our  Children, 

Many  of  us  are  parents.  Our  bright-eyed  children  love  us,  and  we 
lore  them.  Their  kisses  refresh  us  in  our  weary  hours,  and  gladden  us 
as  we  see  them  gather  around  us  in  gleam  and  splendour  of  the  morning. 
Surely  we  would  not  like  to  see  them  drunkards.  But  children  as  bright, 
as  good,  as  intelligent,  as  loveable  as  ours  have  fallen  into  the  dark  gulf 
of  intemperance,  and  alas,  no  hand  could  rescue  them  from  its  awful  and 
fiital  depths.  What,  then,  shall  we  do?  Let  us  make  our  children 
members  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  and  let  us  do  what  may  be  possible 
to  train  them  in  the  practice  of  Total  Abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liq\iors. 

2.  I  would  specify, —  The  desirableness  of  guarding  Sunday  School 
Scholars  from  the  evils  of  Intemperance.  The  sunday  school  is  a  uni- 
versal institution,  and  has  been  made  an  inestimable  blessing  to  our 
touittry.  A  prosperous  and  a  useful  sunday  school  is  a  fountain  of 
knowledge  and  goodness.  Hut  thousands  of  sunday  scholars  nei'er 
Wome  christians,  because  they  become  drunkards.  This  startling  state- 
ment is  not  made  without  deliberation  and  proof;  nor  must  I  be  deemed 
tn  enemy  of  Sunday  schools  because  1  make  it.  I  am  a  firm  friend  of  these 
admirable  institutions,  and  plead  for  the  introduction  of  total  abstinence 
as  a  part  of  their  operations,  because  1  desire  their  increased  usefulness. 
From  a  trustworthy  source  1  have  taken  some  statements,  which  prove 
that  strong  drink  is  the  most  potent  enemy  of  both  teachers  and  scholars. 
■^'Out  of  fifteen  young  men  professing  piety,  and  teachers  in  the  sunday 
school,  nine  were  ruined  through  drink.**  "  A  teacher  of  a  class  had 
collected  the  statistics  in  respect  to  that  class,  consisting  of  forty-six. 
lie  was  induced  to  examine  what  were  their  habits  in  regard  to  temper- 
tincp  during  the  preceding  seven  years,  and  the  result  was — drunkards, 
thirteen ;  occasional  drunkards,  nine ;  steady  characters,  thirteen ;  un- 
known three,  &c."  Here,  then,  out  of  forty-six  scholars  twenty-two  have 
become  the  victims  of  the  bottle.  How  long  shall  such  devastations 
continue?  How  long  shall  noble  young  men  and  fair  young  maidens 
1)6  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  drinking  customs  of  the  country?  It  is 
lime  to  train  every  sunday  scholar  in  the  belief  that  alcoholic  drinks  are 
unnecessary  for  the  body,  pernicious  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the 
morals,  and  antagonistic  to  the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith.  A  Band 
vf  Hope  in  connection  with  every  sunday  school  must  be  declared  an 
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absolute  necessity.  Properly  conducted,  it  will  soon  approve  itself  to 
ally  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  demonstrate  that  it  lias  fortified  its 
members  against  our  national  sin. 

3.  I  would  specify, —  The  certaintj/  that  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  young 
will  produce  large  and  permanent  results.  The  efforts  to  reform  drunkards 
have  not  been  in  vain.  There  is  not  a  town  in  England  where  we  may 
not  witness  the  marvellous  transformations  wrought  by  the  temperance 
movement.  Hoary  drunkards  have  been  reclaimed.  Notorious  profli- 
gates have  become  sober,  then  thouiihtful,  and  then  religious.  Moderate 
drinkers  have  also  been  induced  to  adopt  our  principles.  We  have 
become  a  mighty  host.  Like  an. immense  army,  we  stand  in  baiile  array 
against  intemperance.  But  how  many  of  our  comrades  have  deserted 
their  colours,  and  are  now  in  the  ranks  of  "  confederates  "  !  They  have 
left  the  army  fighting  for  freedom  and  righteousness,  and  now  lend  their 
aid  to  a  rebellion  against  science,  humanity,  and  godliness.  But  our 
children,  when  thoroughly  trained  to  appreciate  and  practise  Total  Absti- 
nence, seldom  leave  our  ranks;  indeed,  they  rush  into  the  forefront  of  the 
battle,  and  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth  deal  great  blows  on  the  helmet  of 
our  foe,  and  will  one  day  beat  him  down'  to  the  ground,  and  destroy  his  foul 
and  hellish  life.  Let  us  therefore  enlist  the  children  of  the  nation  in  this 
holy  war.  Let  us  recruit  every  child  in  the  land,  and  like  David,  he  will 
meet  the  foe  "  in  the  valley  of  decision,"  and  overturn  and  slay  him  even 
when  he  is  vauntingly  defying  the  armies  of  the  living  God.  I  repeat,-^ 
Enlist  the  children,  and  you  will  reap  large  and  permanent  results. 

4.  I  would  specify, —  The  great  glory  which  will  thus  accrue  to  the  King 
cf  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lord^s.     Competent  authority  has  affirmed  that  only 
one  Sunday   scholar   in   ten  joins  the  Ohurch  of  Christ.     How  is  this- 
The  drink-demon   robs  the  blessed  Saviour  of  the  children   who  are  his 
rightful  heritage.     Teach  a  child  to  drink,  or  a  young   man,  or  young 
maiden  to  use  wine,  and  to  conform  to  the  artificial,   foolish,  costly,  and 
perilous  di  inking  customs  of  society,  and  you   will  open   wide  the  gate 
which  leads  to  crime  and  miserv.     This  has  been  done,  is   done  at  this 
moment,  and  consequently  thousands  of  our  elder  scholars  are  on  theT 
way   to  drunkenness,   pauperism,    lunacy,  and  premature  denth.    The 
Band  of  Hope  would  lead  to  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  abstainin;;  cliild 
supported  in  its  practices  by  an  abstaining  teacher's  sympathy  and  prayers, 
would  enter  upon  the  battle  of  life  fortified   against  the  bottle.     Taught 
not  only  to  avoid  the  public-house, — but  to  shun  the  glass,  pewter  mu?> 
and  decanter,  the  scholars  in  our  Sunday  schools  would  be   more  hk^')' 
to  "  Come  to  Jesus,"  and  sin;^  *'  Glory,  Glory,  Glory  "  around  the  shining 
throne  for  evermore. 

Remember  that  we  regard  this  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Band  of  Hop^ 
movement.  I  love  and  labour  for  it  because  it  promotes  the  conver- 
sion and  consecration  of  the  young.  Jt  has  prepared  the  way  of  the 
Lord.  Jt  has  brought  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest.'*  It  has  m"*' 
tiplied  the  converts  to  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Knowing  this  I  plead  for  it* 
extension  in  connection  with  every  household,  every  school,  and  every 
cfhristian  coraniunity.  That  it  has  and  will  glorify  Christ,  is  my  sub- 
fimest  reason  for  defending;  and  dxi^vxswj  \V, 
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i  let  my  revered  fellow- labourers  endeavour  to  guide  their  children 
rist.  -This — this  must  be  your  lofiy  aim.  To  see  your  children 
Dg  palm  branches  and  'Milies  of  the  valley  "  in  the  pathway  of  their 
e  Friend,  and  to  hear  them  making  the  Temple  of  God  ring  and 
id  with  "  Hosannah  !  Hosannah !  Hosarmah  I"  must  form  your 
|0y.  Before  you  go  to  your  Band  of  Hope  pray — pray — pray 
s  salvation  of  every  child,  and  that  you  may  meet  your  juvenile 
>  in  a  devout  and  loving  spirit,  read  in  your  ^chamber  some  simple 
5  like  this : — 

"  The  Master  lias  come  over  Jordan,*' 
Said  Hannah  the  mother  one  day  ; 
"  He  is  healing  the  people  who  throng  him. 
With  a  touch  of  His  finger,  they  say. 

And  now  I  shall  carr}'  the  children, 

Little  Rachel,  and  Samuel,  and  John, 
I  shall  carry  the  baby,  Esther, 

For  the  Lord  to  look  npon." 

The  father  looked  at  her  Idndly, 

But  he  shook  his  head  and  smiled  : 
"  Now  who  but  a  doting  mother 

Would  think  of  a  thing  so  wild  ? 

If  the  children  were  tortured  by  demons, 

Or  dying  of  fever — 'twere  well ; 
Or  had  they  the  taint  of  the  leper, 

Like  many  in  Israel ;" — 

"  Kay,  do  not  hinder  me,  Nathiyi, 

I  feel  such  a  burden  of  care, — 
If  I  carry  it  to  the  Master 

Perhaps  I  shall  leave  it  there. 

If  He  lay  His  hand  on  the  children, 

My  heart  will  be  lighter,  I  know ; 
For  a  blessing  for  ever  and  ever 

Will  follow  them  as  they  go." 

So  over  the  hill  of  Judah, 

Along  by  the  vine-rows  green, 
With  Esther  asleep  on  her  bosom, 

And  Rachel  her  brothers  between ; 

'Mong  the  people  who  himg  on  His  teaching. 

Or  waited  His  touch  and  His  word. 
Through  the  row  of  proud  Pharisees  listening,. 

She  pressed  to  the  feet  of  the  Lord. 

'•  Now  why  should'st  thou  hinder  the  Master," 

Said  Peter,  "  with  children  like  these  ? 
See'st  not  how  from  morning  till  evening 

He  teacheth  and  healeth  disease  ?  " 

Then  Christ  said,  "  Forbid  not  the  children ; 

Permit  them  to  come  unto  me  ? " 
And  He  took  in  His  arms  little  Esther, 

And  Rachel  He  set  on  His  knee  ; 
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And  the  heavy  heart  of  the  mother 

Was  lifted  all  earth-care  above, 
As  He  laid  His  hands  on  the  brothers, 

And  blest  them  vnih  tenderest  love  ; 

As  He  said  of  the  babes  in  His  bosom, 

"  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven" — 
And  strength  for  all  duty  and  trial 

That  hour  to  her  spirit  was  given. 

For  my  part  I  never  felt  more  confidence  in  the  christian  charact^i*  ^ 
tlie  Band  of  Hope  movement.     "The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us  ^    the 
God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge.'*    Let  us  go  on  filled  vfilh  courage  and   joy. 
Let  us  love  God,  love  the  drunkard,  love  our  opponents,  love  our  coun- 
try, love  our  Queen,  love  our  great  and  glorious  cause; — let  us,  I  say,cfo 
this — all  this,  and  we  shall  conquer,  and  see  the  world  redeemed  from 
the  curse  of  Drunkenness.     For, 

As  I  awoke  one  morning, 
While  yet  the  stars  were  burning 
To  my  poor  spirit  yearning. 

I  lieard  an  angel  sing. 
And  tlwugh  tJie  world's  in  slavery, 
Beneath  the  grasp  of  linavery, 
With  truth* s  hold  words  Of  hravery 
We  HI  mahe  the  whole  earth  ring. 
Love  shall  be  the  conqueror. 
And  drive  away  the  sin. 

A  laugh  may  turn  the  faithless, 
But  we  through  all  are  scathless — 
Our  principles  are  deathless, 

And  let  them  laugh  who  "win. 
By  Faith,  by  Hope,  by  Patience, 
We  '11  spread  the  truth  of  Temperance  ; 
By  Love,  by  Light,  by  Diligence, 

We  '11  usher  Virtue  in  ; 
And  Love  shall  be  the  conqueror. 

And  drive  away  the  sin. 

The  drunkard's  chain  is  broken, 
The  word  of  peace  is  spoken. 
The  pledge-book  is  the  token 

That  bbight  days  shall  begin. 
And  JiarTt!  tlie pealing  clwrus — 
Angels  are  hovering  o'er  ns — 
Tliejugt  men  gone  before  v^. 

We  licar  their  spit-its  sitig — 
Love  shall  he  the  coiiqueror, 

And  drive  a/?vii,y  the  sin. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  was  frequently  interrupted  by  cheers,  which 
were  renewed  and  prolonged  at  the  close. 

[The  next  Number  of  the  "  Record'*  will  contain  the  remainder  of  tk 

proceedings  of  the  Conference,'^ 

J.  Balb,  Printer.  78,  Great  'ntcbtield-street,  Maryleboae. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  BAND  OP  HOPE  UNION 

CONFERENCES. 

CCuntinued.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M*Cree*s  paper,  the  Rev. 
2J.  Garrett  moved — "That  this  Conference  is  deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  religious  evils  which  arise  from  intern- 
iterance,  and  deeply  deplores  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
juvenile  population  annually  drifts  into  the  ranks  of  drunkards,  thus 
perpetuating  the  continuance  of  our  national  vice,  and  is  consequently 
persuaded  that  it  is  wise  and  obligatory  to  induce  children  and  young 
persons  to  commence  and  continue  the  practice  of  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  would,  therefore,  urge  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
f>f  England,  the  ministers  of  Nonconformist  communities,  the  heads  of 
households,  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  the  friends  of  the  young  generally 
to  form  and  promote  well-conducted  Bands  of  Hope.**  He  said  he  most 
heartily  concurred  in  the  motion.  Having  referred  to  the  chairman*s 
Useful  works,  he  rejoiced  that  the  Doctor's  health  had  been  restored 
Cespecially  in  London,  which  seemed  so  fatal  to  ministerial  health),  for 
tlie  benefit  of  Temperance.  The  ministers  of  all  denominations  were 
becoming  more  and  more  favourable  to  Temperance,  and  especially 
cJuring  the  last  two  or  three  years.  lie  thought  tliateach  section  of  ;he 
Church  should  be  left  to  lake  its  own  course  in  this  matter.  He  rejoiced 
In  tlie  C'hurcl)  of  England  movement.  Parents  were  favourable — their 
feelings  were  on  our  side. 

Mr.  MuRPUY  seconded  the  resolution  in  a  useful  speech,  and  the 
^notion  was  cordially  carried. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Symoxs  then  read  the  following  excellent  pai>er  on — 

^HB  IMPORTANCE  OF  TRAINING  THE  YOUNG  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OP 

TEMPERANCE. 

If  we  look  at  London,  with  its  crowded  alleys  and  streets,  we  must 
Qdmit,  that  though  a  gradual  improvement  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  thirty  years  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  yet  one  generation 
has  passed  away  since  the  temperance  reformation  commenced  its  great 
Avork  in  England,  and  our  youths  are  still  largely  educated  in  the  prac- 
tice of  moderate  drinking — the  sure  prelude  to  intemperance  in  future 
years. 

Without  disparaging  any  effort  to  preserve  the  adult  and  aged  from 
habits  of  drunkenness,  or  of  reclaiming  them  to  sobriety  and  virtue,  and 
then  tu  religion;  it  may  yet  be  doubled  whether  there  is  any  means  of 
effectually  rooting  out  any  evil  from  society,  but  by  educating  the  young 
in  abhorrence  of  it,  and  keeping  tiiem  from  childhood  from  its  tempta- 
tions and  allurements. 

Apply  this  to  the  use  of  strong  drink.    While  older  persons  use,  and 
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for  the  time  seem  not  to  suffer  morally  or  physically  from  it,  there  wi""^ 
always  be  a  temptation  to  the  young,  and  unlike  many  other  evils,  th^ 
higher  the  character  of  him  who  uses  strong  drink,  the  more  will  t^^ 
example  impress.     I  once  heard  two  brothers  talking — one  was  a  tee^^ 
taller,  and  both  were  the  sons  of  a  minister.    They  had  been  away  frc^ 
home,  and  while  discussing  the  subject,  one  of  them  said,  '*  But  my  fat''^- 
is  a  good  man,  and  he  drinks  spirits."     Often  is  it  that  an  intempe^-^^ 
parent  has  a  sober  son,  because  the  danger  of  consuming  strong  dK-i^j; 
was  open  and  transparent;  while  the  moderate  drinking  father  frequeTjf/ir 
has  drur^ken  children,  who  by  his  dangerous  example  have  learnt  to  love 
the  glass,  and  then  to  follow  after  it  greedily.    Yes,  bitter  has  been  the 
retort  to  many  a  parentis  complaints  of  an  intemperate  cliild : — "  You 
taught  me  to  love  drink." 

How  we  can  expect  a  sober  manhood  from  children  who  are  trained  to 
the  use  of  strong  drink  at  iheir  father's  table,  unless  they  have  a  strong 
hatred  fixed  in  them  to  its  use  through  temperance  education,  I  know  not. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  thorough  temperance  education,  that  shall  be 
brought  to  bear  on  childhood  and  youth,  as  well  as  manhood  and  age. 
Without  this,  we  are  simply  allowing  weeds  to  grow,  that  men  may  be 
employed  to  pull  them  up  again,  or  else  we  let  the  soil  grow  waste. 
Surely  good  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  the  season  of  life. 

Were  not  the  Jesuits  right  in  training  the  infant  mind,  and  isolating 
the  child  from  all  the  associations  of  savage  life  ?     This  was  their  habit 
in  all  heathen  lands,  and  were  they  not  wise?     If  we  wish  a  sober  popu- 
lation, we  must  not  only  labour  through  our  influence  on   manhood  to 
remove  snares  and  temptations,  but  we  must  train  up  the  child  to  abstain 
from  strong  drink.     Its  evils  in  life  and  its  horrors  at  all  times  should  be     < 
vividly  portrayed.     The  history  and  process  of  making  intoxicants  should     | 
be  well  known  by  every  youth,  and  the  right  name  of"  Poison"  should     j 
be  labelled  on  the  pernicious  compounds   made  from  vinous  or  alco-     \ 
holic  fermentation.     All  this  should    be  embraced  in  the  education  of 
our  youth.     They  should,  like  Hannibal,  the  Carthagenian  general,  be 
even  sworn  on  the  altar  of  their  parents'  hate. 

What  plan  so  well  suited,  what  practice  so  well  adapted  to  help  oo 
the  glorious  time,  when  the  world  shall  be  free  from  intemperance,  as  the 
organizing  and  perpetuating  of  Bands  of  Hope?  Every  Sabbath  school 
should  therefore  have  a  Band  of  Hope  connected  with  it.  Many  active 
teachers  are  now  willing  to  help  in  this  good  work,  and  as  time  advances, 
more  will  come  forward  from  their  ranks.  Half  measures  in  the  tem- 
perance movement  will  not  avail,  and  many  christian  teachers  really  now 
see,  that  their  classes  must  be  saved  from  the  ravages  of  their  sworn  foe, 
strong  drink,  or  to  a  great  extent  they  will  spend  their  strength  for  naught. 

It  is  our  pledged  youth,  when  educated  aright  in  the  knowledge  of 
temperance  truth,  that  in  after  years  bec»»me  our  best  advocates  and  our 
staunchest  teetotallers.  This  is  natural,  and  only  like  the  tree  producing 
its  proper  fiuit.     In  them  is  the  hope  of  the  temperance  world. 

We  have  aright  to  expect  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  when  we  train 
our  young  people  to  virtue ;  but  how  daie  we  ask  him  to  bless  our  efforts; 
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fwe  wilfully  neglect  Bible  principles,  and  leave  our  children  to  run  wild 
D  all  the  practice  and  pleasure  of  sinful  indulgence.  Surely  prevention 
3  better  than  cure. 

Allow  me  to  conclude  with  a  slightly  altered  verse  of  Paxton  Hood  :  — 
*H6w  beautiful,  how  beautiful,  'twould  be  if  we  could  see 

Oar  own  dear  land,  this  glorious  land,  from  vile  intemperance  free. 

If  all  her  lads  but  stood  erect,  the  t<?mperance  cause  to  bear, 

And  all  her  daughters  wreathe  its  flowers  amidst  their  shining  hair." 

The  Rev.  T.  Phillips  was  called  upon  to  move: — '*That  this  Confer- 
ence, devoutly  believing  in  the  inspired  maxim,  *  Train  up  a  child  in 
lie  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  his  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,* 
ivould  avow  its  deliberate  conviction,  that  early  training  in  total  abstinence 
liriociples  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  young  from  intem- 
perance, and  the  final  deliverance  of  this  great  commonwealth  from  its 
tamentable  evils.*'    This  he  did  in  an  earnest  address. 

Mr.  J.  Rutherford  seconded  the  motion  in  a  forcible  appeal.  Not 
one  of  his  children  had  ever  tasted  intoxicating  drinks,  and  he  was 
educated  in  a  similar  manner.  It  was  of  importance  that  the  Band  of 
Hope  Union  should  direct  attention,  and  that  that  great  institution,  the 
Sunday-school  Union, should  be  induced  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject 
of  improving  the  character  of  school-books  in  relation  to  this  matter.  It 
"^asalso  of  importance  that  the  young  should  be  trained  li^ht  for  service, 
^orihe  old  and  young  united  would  by-and-bye  secure  a  triumph. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Garrett,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Symons,  and  Mr.  McCree 
(who  called  attention  to  the  Band  of'  Hope  Record  and  other  publications 
®f  the  Union)  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed.  The  general 
^ling  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be,  that  a  faithful  and  judicious  introduc- 
^on  of  Temperance  into  Sunday-schools  and  elsewhere  had  been,  and 
•^onld  be,  very  beneficial. 

Mr.  AfSeck  then  sang,  with  good  effect,  **Kind  Words  shall  Never 
I>ie." 

Air.  Starr  followed  with  some  admirable  remarks,  showing  how  the 
^fusal  of  some  school-rooms  connected  with  places  of  worship  for  Band 
*f  Hope  meetings  had  led  to  the  taking  of  halls,  in  wliich  modes  of 
^^nagement  of  a  hurtful  character  were  carried  out — (hear).  There  was^ 
'Owever,  a  better  spirit  rising.  lie  concluded  by  moving  thanks  to  the 
^«v.  Dr.  Burns,  for  presiding  on  that  occasion ;  and  also  to  the  Hon.  and 
t^v.  Leland  Noel,  who  had  been  moved  to  the  chair  on  Dr.  Burns 
^ving,  on  account  of  pressing;  duties  elsewhere,  at  twelve  o'clock.  This 
V^  carried  unanimously  with  acclamation,  suitably  acknowledged,  the 
^oxology  was  sung,  and  the  assembly  broke  up  for  refreshments  at  ten 
Minutes  to  one  o'clock. 

AFTERNOON  CONFERENCE. 

The  afternoon  Conference  was  more  fully  attended  than  that  in  the 
Daorningy  the  proceedings  being  commenced  with  prayer,  offered  by  the 
^v.  T.  J.  Messer;  at  the  close  of  which, 

Mr.  Thomas  Cash,  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  Provident 
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Institution,  who  presided,  said  his  duties  as  chairman  would  be  light. 
He  hod  not  personally  en^a-Jied  much  in   Brind  of  Hope  work,  although 
near  relatives  of  his  were  deeply  interested.     Still,  he  heartily  wished 
them  success,     lie  thou.jht  that  if  they  could  tell  anything  to  each  other 
which  they  knew  on  the  subject,  it  might  do  good — (hear).     He  would, 
therefore,  for  encouray^ement  tell  a  fact  as  to  a  Band  of  Hope  in  his  own 
neighbourhood.     A  drunken  man    went   in    on  one  occasion,  and  was 
allowed  to  remain,  on   promismg  to  sit  still.     The  teacher  spoke  to  the 
children  of  that  man,  and  the  heartfelt  prayers  of  the  teacher  and  children 
were  offered  for  liim,  and  he  became  another  man;  he  signed  the  pledge,     j 
and  his  wife   had    done  the  same — (hear).     And  there  was  no  telling 
where  the  good  in  that  case  and  in  similar  cases  might  end — (renewed 
applause).     He  would  now  call  on   Mr.  G.  JM.  Murphy  to  read  a  paper 
written  by  Mr.  P'rederick  Anstie,  of  Devizes,  entitled,  "How  to  Convince 
Children  of  the  Value  of  Total  Abstinence." 

Mr.  Murphy  then  read  Mr.  Anstie*s  paper,  tlie  subject  of  which 
was — 

HOW  TO  CONVINCE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  VALUE  OP 
TOTAL  ABSTINENCE? 

It  has  long  been  fell  by  teetotallers,  that  the  various  means  which  are 
used  for  inducing  adults  to  become  abstainers,  and  to  keep  them  so,  are 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  children  and  young  persons. 
To  gain  these  over  to  the  side  of  temperance  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance;  and  to  discuss  how  this  may  best  be  done,  k 
is  the  object  of  the  present  paper. 

The  attempt  to  win  children  over  to  the  side  of  a  principle  and  practice 
is  not  new,  so  we  may  argue  very  much  from  analogy.  Our  Sunday 
schools  afford  us  a  good  example.  They  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  system  established  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion.  And 
the  system  is  indeed  a  fine  illustration  of  the  noble  spirit  of  sympathy, 
devotion,  and  enterprise  which  lies  at  the  root  of  that  religion. 

The  same  spirit  actuates  the  leaders  of  the  temperance  cause,  but  they 
have  some  disadvantages  when  compared  with  Sunday  school  teachers. 
Teetotallers  cannot  claim  any  one  day  in  the  week  as  exclusively  set 
apart  for  the  promotion  of  their  cause,  except  so  far  as  their  views  can 
be  taught  frmn  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  although  we  believe  teelotalism 
to  be  based  on  Christianity,  we  cannot  advocate  the  substitution  of  tem- 
perance meetings  for  religious  services. 

The  time  which  is  devoted  to  inculcating  total  abstinence  doctrines  in 
the  minds  of  children,  is  for  the  most  part  snatched  from  business  or 
other  useful  and  pleasurable  pursuits.  Hence  we  raust  not  be  dis- 
couraged if  we  find  that  the  best  conducted  Bands  of  Hope  are  not  sO 
efficient  as  we  could  wish,  and  that  from  every  large  society  many  child- 
ren are  drawn  away  by  the  seductive  influences  which  surround  thena. 
This  will,  however,  make  us  more  anxious  to  attain  perfection  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  our  enterprise,  so  that  our  labour  may  be  best  econo- 
mised, and  none  of  it  be  spent  in  vain. 

In  order  to  see  how  children  may  be  taught,  we  should  first  see  bow 
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tfcey  differ  from  adult*.  The  chief  difference  will  be  found  in  their 
imperfect  understanding.  They  have  not  yet  learnt  to  perceive  little 
diftrences  and  points  of  distiuciion.  Every  landscape,  whether  in  nature 
ordepicted  in  colors  on  canvas^  is  beautiful  to  a  child,  if  only  tlie  sun 
shines,  or  those  colours  are  arranged  wiih  a  moderate  degree  of  taste  and 
>kill.  When  a  child  notices  little  details,  it  is  not  from  concentration  of 
mental  power,  and  an  exercise  of  his  judgment,  but  from  those  details 
kifiug  about  them  something  which  suddenly  takes  his  fancy  and  capti- 
vates his  sense. 

The  next  important  distinction  between  a  grown  person  and  a  child  is,, 
lie  bet  that  the  senses  of  the  latter  are  very  quick  and  in  full  play.  The 
^ii£/ sees,  hears,  tastes  and  feels, — easily  believes,  and  acts.  The  man 
observes,  remembers,  thinks,  reasons,  and  then  acts.  Hence  our  teaching 
f  children  should  appeal  rather  to  their  senses  than  their  understanding, 
Dd  we  should  try  to  guide  and  direct  their  feelings  to  right  objects  and 
orsuits,  rather  than  expect  from  them  any  great  mental  effort. 
The  question  next  arises, — how  are  we  to  adapt  the  appliances  at  our 
otnmand  so  as  to  meet  these  considerations?  The  magic-lantern,  tea 
Arties,  out-door  f^les,  songs,  melodies,  recitations,  and  the  sale  and  dis- 
ibution  of  printed  works,  will  we  think  embrace  the  means  which  are  at 
and,  and  which  are  used  t))roughout  the  United  Kingdom,  with  more 
r  less  zeal  and  skill,  and  with  varying  success.  Of  these  then  in  order. 
^ho  has  not  witnessed  the  delight  of  a  band  of  children  assembled  to 
lew  the  magic  and  beautiful  effects  produced  on  the  sheet  of  a  good 
intern,  or  the  still  more  puzzling  changes  wrought  by  a  pair  of  clever 
fluids  operating  witli  two  lanterns,  and  aided  by  so  excellent  a  lime  light 
nd  other  appliances  as  those  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  ?  The  plea- 
Ute  of  seeing  children  enjoy  such  a  sight  is  a  part  of  our  pay  for  the 
(t)uble  we  expend,  and  it  is  honest  pay  just  in  proportion  to  the  pains 
'etake  to  produce  and  leave  a  good  impression  on  the  children's  minds. 

Many  slides  have  merely  the  effect  of  gratifying  the  sight,  by  produ- 
iog  a  pleasing  combination  or  arrangement  of  colours,  as  in  the 
^hromatrope.  Others,  while  they  please  tl^e  eye,  may  also  bring  us  into 
loser  intimacy  witli  nature,  and  incidentally  lead  us  from  nature  up  to 
(^tare's  Grod; — sucii  are  pictures  of  animals,  landscapes,  and  the  count- 
ess wonders  of  nature.  Illustrations  such  as  these,  if  only  tolerably  well 
trawn,  will  be  beneficial.  They  can  do  no  harm,  and  the  amount  of 
;ood  they  may  do  will  correspond  to  the  turn  of  mind  and  skill  of  the 
►perator.  llepreseniaiions  of  heroes  or  heroines, — of  the  great  and  good 
kf  all  ages,  may  be  used  to  found  the  most  important  lessons  upon,  if 
inly  they  be  true  to  life.  They  ought  to  be  photographs  if  possible,  for 
:hildren  are  quick  to  peiceive  what  is  true  to  nature.  Unless  they  have 
leen  exposed  to  the  most  corrupting  influences,  and  so  lost  their  child- 
lood,  they  will  always  like  that  best  which  is  most  beautiful, — and  apart 
rom  any  suitable  remarks  from  the  lecturer,  they  will  6nd  it  very  difficult 
0 associate  great  and  good  qualities  with  a  picture  which  betrays  weak- 
less,  and  is  in  itself  repulsive  and  out  of  proportion.  A  protest  must 
herefore  be  entered  against  any  would-be  portraits  of  great  men,  which 
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are  really  nothing  more  than  dauby,  inexpressive,  representations  of  the 
artistes  own  iraagination.  The  face  of  a  Milton,  a  Wilberforce,  a  Crom- 
well, or  a  John  Knox,  will  have  character  enough  about  it,  if  not  beauty, 
provided  it  be  got  from  the  best  source ;  and  it  will  be  worse  than  useless 
to  substitute  a  daub.  Better  far  for  the  lecturer  to  trust  to  his  own 
powers  of  verbal  delineation,  and  leave  the  children  to  picture  to  their 
own  minds  the  features  of  his  hero. 

The  slides  however  will  be  most  advantageously  employed  with  the 
immediate  object  of  disposing  the  children  towards  teeiotalism.  Take 
for  instance  those  admirable  illustrations  of  "The  Bottle,'*  by  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  and  some  other  of  his  valuable  works.  A  vigorous  effort 
should  be  made,  through  such  slides  as  these,  to  create  in  the  children  a 
horror  of  strong  drink  and  its  terrible  eflfects.  They  may  also  be  made  to 
produce  a  love  for  the  means  we  adopt  for  checking  drunkenness,  and 
relieving  that  poverty  and  misery  which  is  so  inevitably  the  result  of  it. 
We  stand  very  greatly  in  need  of  two  or  three  more  good  sets  of  illustra- 
tions, particularly  adapted  to  the  temperance  cause.  We  might  have  a 
set  designed  to  point  out  the  benefits  and  encouragements  which  those 
children  meet  with,  who  adopt  and  stand  by  the  pledge  of  abstinence. 
Or  the  artist's  skill  might  be  employed  in  showing  the  subtle  and  wicked 
means  adopted  for  enticing  away  the  young  from  the  way  of  temperance, 
or  the  easy  steps  by  which  those  who  abandtiu  a  good  principle  are  led 
on  from  worse  to  worse,  till  they  come  to  ruin.  Several  of  the  prize 
temperance  tales  which  have  been  published  would  surely  afford  good 
subjects  for  the  artist's  skill,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  next  year 
will  produce  some  further  help  to  our  lecturers  in  this  direction.  Tea 
parties  and  out-door  l^tes  are  very  pleasant,  and  ihey  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  showing  to  our  neighbours  what  we  are  doing,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  enlisting  fresh  helpers.  They  also  give  courage  to  those 
who  are  somewhat  afraid  of  public  opinion. 

Songs,  and  melodies,  well  selected,  are  indispensable  to  the  Band  of 
Hope  movement,  and  may  be  made  the  means  of  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
as  well  as  of  instruction  to  the  children. 

Recitations  may  be  of  some  use  in  sustaining  a  cause  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  strength  in  the  committee  who  work  it,  but  it  will  be  wy 
difUcult,  in  the  use  of  recitations,  to  avoid  giving  to  the  children  a  love  of 
display  and  publicity  which  may  be  the  ruin  of  them.  We  cannot  think 
that  the  best  trained  children  will  be  induced  to  take  part  in  the  recita- 
tions. If  so,  surely  it  is  not  well  to  encourage  others  to  do  what  the 
best  feel,  or  are  taught  to  consider  wrong.  We  may  remember,  too,  that 
there  are  many  other  and  better  ways  of  carrying  on  our  work.  We  may 
persuade  the  children  to  read  and  commit  to  memory  the  very  pieces 
which  would  make  good  recitations,  or  even  to  rehearse  them  at  their 
homes,  and  so  do  a  very  large  amount  of  good  without  injury  to  them- 
selves. And  this  brings  us  to  the  remaining  weapon  we  use  in  the  Baod 
of  Hope  movement, — we  mean  the  printing  press. 

The  circulation  of  temperance  writings  should  be  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  the  Band  of  Hope  movement.     It  is  a  weapon  with  which  we  not  only 
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-d^eDd  our  little  cold  water  soldiers,  but  by  which  we  aim  a  lusty  blow 
at  the  foes  they  meet  with  in  their  own  families. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  numbers  of  children  in  the  Bands 
of  Hope  who  come  from  very  indifferent  and  even  drunken  families,  and 
if  we  can  only  get  every  child  in  the  Band  of  Hope  to  take  home  a  tem- 
perance paper, — say  a  '*  British  Workman,*'  "  Band  of  Hope  Review,'* 
or  '^  Adviser,** — who  can  estimate  the  good  which  may  result  to  their 
fiunilies  and  to  society  generally,  by  the  diffusion  of  such  a  vast  amount 
of  pare  and  wholesome  reading. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  children  are  to  be  won  chiefly  by  pictures, — 
pictures  on  calico, — pictures  for  the  day  time,  as  well  as  pictures  for  the 
evening  when  the  gas  is  obliged  to  be  turned  down.  Pictures  in  words, 
idling  from  the  lips  of  eloquent  lectih^rs, — pictures  on  paper, — and  pic- 
tures in  printed  words.  Everything  that  we  want  to  teach  must  be  some 
how  or  other  set  in  a  picture  frame,  suited  to  the  child^s  fancy.  Then  we 
must  contrive  to  drop  in  the  lesson  to  be  taught,  and  as  skilfully  as  pos- 
siple  transfer  the  child's  fancy  through  the  picture  to  the  important  truth 
we  intend  to  teach. 

An  interesting  conversation  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Aostie*s 
excellent  paper,  in  which  Mr.  Venning,  Mr.  Rutherford,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Judge  Payne,  Mr.  T.  I.  White,  Mr.  Phillips  (of  Bradford),  Mr.  Sewell, 
Mr.  Hitchins,  Mr.  Heaton,  Mr.  Greeohaugh,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Jones  took 
part.  Mr.  Payne  thought  it  desirable  that  children  should  not  be  put 
too  much  forward.  Mr.  WaiTE  said  it  seemed  to  be  the  idea  that  good 
or  evil  from  recitations  depended  very  much  on  the  character  of  the 
teacher.  Mr.  Phillips  said  he  had  been  a  teacher  for  eleven  years  of 
the  Band  of  Hope  connected  with  Sion  Chapel,  Bradford.  He  believed 
that  recitations  properly  managed,  were  beneficial,  and  not  injurious  to 
the  children.  This  point  he  illustrated  by  facts.  He  found,  too,  that 
the  children  almost  always  made  admirable  selections — (hear,  hear). 
Mr.  Rutherford  said  he  had  known  several  reciters  who  had  risen  to 
eminence.  Mr.  Sewell,  Mr.  Hitchins,  Mr.  Heaton,  Mr.  Greenhaugh 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Jones,  all  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  Bradford  delegate. 
Mr.  Jones  said  that  they  found  recitations  the  most  interesting  part  of 
their  meetings.  They  paid  a  conductor  £20  a-year — (hear).  Some 
difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  whether  girls  should  be  permitted  to 
recite  publicly. 

Mr.  Shirley  said  he  somewhat  differed  with  some  who  had  spoken. 
If  properly  attended  to,  recitations  would  do  good;  but  it  was  a  grave 
question  as  to  how  far  girls  should  be  brought  out.  It  was,  too,  not 
merely  a  question  of  vanity  as  to  the  children,  but  as  to  the  cherishing 
of  vanity  in  the  teachers^  (laughter  and  cheers). 

Mr.  McCree  said,  that  as  they  should  have  but  one  paper  at  night, 
and  they  had  much  attend  to  during  the  afternoon  sitting,  he  would 
suggest  that  the  discussion  should  be  postponed — (hear). 

The  Rev.  £.  W.  Thomas  (secretary  to  the  Reformatory  and  Preven- 
tative Institution)  then  read  a  good  but  lengthy  paper  on  <*The  Insepar* 
able  Connection  between   the  General   Use  of  Alcoholic  Drinks  and 
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Juvenile  Delinquency,"  which  was  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  age. 
[  We  shall  give  our  readers  this  excellent  paper  in  some  future  nvmher^ . 

Mr.  McCree  named  a  feet  which  came  out  at  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  from  which  it  appeared   that  when  the  records  of  certain 
workhouses  were  examined,  it  was  found  that  orphans  were  better  ofiT 
morally  than  those  children  who  had  one  or  two  drunken  parents. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Harvey,  of  Frome,  then  read  a  very  valuable  paper  on — 

THE  BEST  MEANS  FOR  SECURING  STEADFASTNESS  IN  BAND  OF 

HOPE  MEMBERS. 

I  take  it  that  presence  at  this  Conference  is  a  guarantee  that  all  here 
are  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  Band  of  Hope  movement, 
and  that  we  are  met  with  one  common  object  in  view,  viz.,  "in  the  mul- 
titude of  counsellors "  to  ^ain  that  wisdom  which  will  enable  us  in  our 
respective  spheres  to  prosecute  our  work  more  systematically,  and  in  a 
manner  that  will  promise  a  larger  measure  of  success  than  we  have  as  yet 
attained. 

Not  only  labourers  in  the  temperance  vineyard,  but  those  also  who  are 
engaged  in  other  christian  and  philanthropic  works,  if  they  have,  in  any 
measure,  been  students  of  human  nature,  must  have  felt  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  securing  the  sympathies  of  the  young.  We  cannot  understand' 
the  power  and  permanence  of  early  impressions,' and  as,  in  our  particular 
enterprise  we  are  fighting  against  an  evil  habit,  it  is  of  especial  moment 
that  we  endeavour  to  prevent  that  habit  being  formed  in  the  young, 
knowing  that  in  every  sense  **  prevention  is  better  than  cure.'* 

Moreover,  let  us  never  forget  the  amazing  power  that  children  have 
over  others  of  an  adult  age,  especially  their  own  parents.  Who  can  have 
read  the  touching  story  of  **  Wee  Davie,"  and  have  seen  the  unconscious 
influence  which  that  little  prattler  had  on  his  sturdy  father,  in  withdrawing 
him  from  bad  habits  and  bad  places,  eradicating  unkindly  feelings,  and 
softening  and  ennobling  his  entire  nature,  without  feeling'that  in  any  moral 
work,  if  we  can  only  gain  the  young,  we  have  done  much  to  gain  the  old' 
also. 

Will  you  then  permit  one,  who  though  not  an  old  man,  has  had  some 
21  years'  experience  in  the  Temperance  movement,  and  that  chiefly 
among  the  young,  to  offer  a  few  practical  suggestions  on  **The  best 
means  for  securing  stedfastness  in  Band  of  Hope  members/' 

1.  I  would  refer  to  the  importance  of  a  thorough  training  in  those 
principles  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  movement. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  sometimes  give  too  much  attention  to  amusing 
and  interesting  the  children,  and  loo  little  to  teaching  them  ?  If,  at  a 
Meeting,  the  singing  and  the  Recitations  have  been  well  given,  if  the 
Address  sustained  the  attention,  and  if  we  have  sent  away  our  youthful 
audience  well-pleased  with  the  meeting,  and  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
the  next,  are  we  not  too  disposed  to  think  we  liave  done  all  that  is 
necessary!  Should  we  not  rather,  at  the  close  of  each  meeting,  ask 
ourselves  the  question —  Are  our  children  leaving  us  wiser  than  they 
came?    Do  they  know  more  about  the  real  nature  of  alcohol?    Are 
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^  more  impressed  with  the  truth  conceminjr  ii  which  God  has  given 

in  his  word  and  in  science?  Are  they,  in  fact,  more  prepared  to  battle 
with  the  temptations  to  which  they  will  he  exposed  in  reference  to  it,  and 
to  meet  all  those  temptations  with  an  intelligent  argument? 

I  bdiere  many  of  us  are  wanting  in  this  respect,  and  that  because  of 
tfaisy  we  have  had  to  lament  over  many  failures  which  would  not  have 
Mxarred,  had  our  children  been  better  grounded  in  true  Temperance 
^ciples. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  wonld  be  the  last  to  deprive  our 
neetings  of  their  attractive  character.  I  believe  in  the  power  of  music^ 
lOt  only  to  amuse  but  to  refine  and  instruct  the  youthful  mind.  I 
elieve  also  in  every  amusement  of  an  innocent  character,  that  will  tend 
>  draw  forth  the  happiest  anticipations  of  our  little  ones  towards  the 
^d  of  Hope  meetings.  Still,  let  us  not  forget  that  these  are  but  as  the 
asket,  and  will  be  comparatively  worthless,  unless  they  are  made  the 
ehicle  of  the  precious  jewel  of  sound  instruction. 

2. 1  would  suggest  that  more  efforts  be  made  to  circulate  Temperance 
terature  among  the  young.  The  movement  may  now  well  boast  of  its 
terature,  both  as  to  its  periodicals,  and  its  separate  and  larger  works, 
lany  of  these  are  specially  adapted  for  the  young.  Have  we  used  as 
^uch  effort  as  we  could  to  circulate  them?  In  the  society  with  which  I 
na  connected  about  350  Temperance  periodicals  are  disposed  of  among 
ur  juvenile  members  every  month,  by  a  system  to  which  I  shall  presently 
afer.  Upwards  of  1000  vols,  of  books  from  our  library,  all  bearing  on 
ome  phase  of  the  Temperance  question,  are  also  kept  in  constant  circu- 
^tion  among  our  members,  and  generally  bear  marks  of  being  well  read,. 
'Ot  only  by  the  youths,  but  also  by  many  of  their  parents.  I  cannot 
'Ut  regard  the  judicious  and  continuous  circulation  of  Temperance 
^terature  as  even  more  valuable  in  promoting  the  steadfastness  of  our 
i^embers,  than  the  meetings. 

3.  Another  point  to  which  I  would  invite  attention  as  being  of  great 
Qciportance,  is  the  employment  of  the  young  people  in  the  work.  There 
•*"€  various  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done.  In  our  society,  we  have 
■^nnd  it  useful  occasionally  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  given 
objects,  when,  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  competition  for  those  of  younger 
'^rs,  we  have  always  had  distinct  prizes  for  three  different  grades,  the 
^fst  grade  being  open  to  any  members,  the  2nd  confined  to  those  under 
Oeage  of  16,  and  the  3rd  to  those  under  the  age  of  12.  As  specimens 
*f  those  subjects  offered  to  the  first  grade,  I  may  mention  the  following:— 
'Tl^  History  of  the  Temperance  movement — detailing  the  various  efforts 
liat  have  been  made  from  the  earliest  dates  for  the  suppression  of  Intem- 
perance, including  the  Moderation,  the  Total  Abstinence,  and  the  Legal 
Prohibition  movements,  and  their  several  results.''  No  youth  could  write 
to  essay  on  that  subject  without  having  carefully  read  and  thought  on  it, 
Uid  such  exercises  must  tend  to  strengthen  the  conviction  of  the  truth  and 
'alueof  the  Temperance  principle.  Another  subject,  was  "The  testimony 
^f  Scripture  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the  Temperance  movement,  the 
iirork  it  is  calculated  to  effect,  and  the  reasons  why  it  can  never  take  tKe 
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plice  of  the  gospel,  while  it  is  still  in  perfect  harmony  with  it.''  JJ| 

firm  belief  is,  that  the  more  ihe  i^ible  is  studied  in  its  reference  tcr^  i/n 
Temperance  movement,  the  more  will  it  be  seen  that  God's  voice  i^mra  hig 
written  Word  is  the  same  as  His  voice  in  science,  and  that  the  moxre  ire 
can  induce  our  youth  to  search  the  Word  of  God,  the  more  they  wi/y  be 
led  to  hate  that  **  wine  '*  which  is  a  **  mocker,"  and  that  **  strong  drink  " 
which  is  "  raging."    Another  subject  tested  the  imaginative  and  descripnVe 
powers  of  the  writers,  and  produced  a  number  of  Temperance  tales,  some 
of  which  would  have  done  no  dishonour  to  the  press.     The  subject  was 
stated  thus : — '*  A  nairative  picturing  the  career  of  the  father  of  a  family 
brouuht  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  strong  drink,  rescued  by  teetotalism,  and 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel." 

In  the  2ud  grade,  the  subjects  were  wore  simple,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
followmg  specimens: — "Passages  of  Scripture  involving  the  principle 
of  total  abstinence,  and  examples  of  tlie  Divine  approval  being  given  to 
those  who  practised  it.''  *'  Reasons  why  alcohol  cannot  be  considered 
*  a  jiood  creature  of  God.'  "  **  The  origin  and  history  of  Bands  of  Hope, 
and  the  best  means  of  increasing  their  usefulness.'' 

In  the  3rd  grade  still  greater  simplicity  was  observed,  thus :  "  Reasons 
for  joining  the  Band  of  Hope";  "Scripture  Texts  on  the  Evils  of 
Drunkenness";  "  Scripture  Warnings  against  Strong  Drink." 

We  have,  also,  occasionally  offered  prizes  for  examination  papers, 
founded  on  some  scientinc  Temperance  work,  such  as  Miller's  "  Alcohol, " 
Carpenter's  *'  Physioloijy  of  Temperance." 

Then  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  young  may  be  employed  in 
advancing  the  cause.  Some  by  preparing  recitations,  others  by  learning 
pieces  of  Temperance  music,  either  separately  or  in  choral  classes,  for 
the  purpose  of  e;  livening  the  meetings,  and  others  from  among  the  elder 
members,  by  occasionally  giving  addresses.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
more  we  can  develope  the  thinking  and  working  powers  of  our  young 
people,  the  more  will  their  stedfastness  be  secured,  and  the  more  will 
others  be  strengthened  by  their  influence. 

[  have  reserved  the  mention  of  one  practical  method  for  securing  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  young  till  the  last,  although  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  most  valuable  one,  and,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  in  operation 
in  Frome,  for  the  past  six  years,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  visionary, 
untried  theory — I  refer  to  the  system  of  employing  a  number  of  the  most 
intelligent  youths  in  systematically  visiting  the  whole  of  the  members. 
The  town  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  divided  into  36  districts,  over  each 
of  which  a  youth  is  appointed  as  district  secretary,  and  is  supplied  with 
a  register  contaming  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  members  in  that 
district.  These  officers  are  expected  to  visit  each  member  at  least  once 
a  month,  to  make  an  entry  in  the  register  of  such  visit,  and  if  it  be  found 
that  any  member  has  broken  the  pledge,  that  fact  is  stated,  together  with 
the  reason  assigned  for  deserting  the  ranks.  They  also  lend  the  library 
books,  exchanging  them  at  their  next  visit,  and  take  orders  for  any  of  the 
temperance  periodicals,  which  they  deliver  early  in  the  month.  It  is 
through  this  agency  that  the  peiiodicals  referred  to  in  an  earlier  part  oi 
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is  paper  are  disposed  of.  Over  these  district  secretaries  are  placed 
ir  young  oien  as  superintendents,  each  having  nine  secretaries  under 
i  direction.  He  receives  iheir  orders  for  the  periodicals,  delivers  them^ 
d  takes  the  payment,  exercises  a  general  supervision,  and  is  the  medium 
communication  betwei-n  the  committee  and  district  secretaries.  The 
perintendents  are  ex-ojjicio  members  of  the  committee.  Once  a  quarter 
ch  secretary  prepares  a  report  of  his  or  her  district,  and  at  a  tea  meeting, 
which  the  committee  and  district  secretaries  are  present,  the  superin- 
idents  read  these  reports,  together  with  a  summary  of  each  of  their 
ur  general  divisions,  which  when  combined  show  accurately  the  position 

the  society,  as  to  its  number  of  members,  its  accessions  and  defalcations, 
d  the  circulation  of  its  literature. 

I  would  most  confidently  recommend  this  system  to  general  adoption, 
eling  that,  more  than  anything  else,  it  has  tended  to  keep  our  members 
'm,  and  to  render,  them  intelligent  abstainers,  while  the  influence  on 
lose  youths  who  are  themselves  working  in  this  way  is  most  valuable. 
:  deepens  their  interest  in  the  society,  and  is  a  means  of  training  them 
>r  other  useful  spheres  in  connection  with  the  movement. 

4.  One  more  biief  suggestion  will  complete  this  hastily-prepared  paper, 
f  we  are  to  keep  our  members  steadfast,  we  roust  strive  to  gain  the  co- 
peration  of  the  parents.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  essential  that  we  fully 
ecognize  the  parental  authority  over  the  children.  In  Frome,  therefore, 
fe  allow  no  child  under  the  age  of  14  to  sign  the  pledge  without  the 
ignature  of  oneor  both  oT  the  parents  to  the  following  declaration: — 

We,  the  undersigned,  fully  approve  of  our  child  becoming  a  member 
f  the  Band  of  Hope,  and  will  do  what  we  can  to  induce  him  (or  her)  to 
eep  firm  to  the  pledge.''  We  have  found  this  no  hindrance  to  getting 
Members,  while  we  are  persuaded  it  has  been  a  great  help  to  keeping  them 
leadfast.  Several  of  our  members  are  the  children  of  publicans,  and 
ie  pledge  papers  have  in  these  cases,  been  invariably  signed  by  one  or 
oth  of  the  parents,  and  in  somo  instances,  we  have  known  these  very 
arents  who  are  themselves  engaged  in  the  traffic,  make  the  most  strenu- 
us  effort  to  keep  their  children  firm  to  the  pledge.  So  deeply  are 
lany  parents  convinced  of  the  importance  of  their  children  becoming 
bstainers,  that  they  will  not  allow  any  intoxicating  drinks  to  be  seen  on 
^eir  table  till  the  evening  when  the  children  are  in  bed.  I  believe  that, 
y  adopting  a  conciliatory  course,  recognizing  the  parental  authority,  and 
ppealing  to  the  parents  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  reminding  them 
lat,  as  Cod  has  given  the  litile  ones  no  natural  taste  for  alcohol,  a  fearful 
?sponsibility  rests  on  them  if  they  implant  that  taste,  many  of  the  parents 
lay  themselves  be  won  to  the  ranks  of  the  Temperance  army. 

Such  then  are  the  few  hints  I  have  to  offer  on  *'  the  best  means  for 
^curing  steadfastness  in  Band  of  IJope  members."  They  are  simple, 
nd  such  as  may  possibly  have  been  already  adopted  by  some  present, 
till  I  believe  they  are  worthy  the  consideration  of  those  who  have  not 
et  tried  them,  and  as  hr  as  ihey  commend  themselves  to  your  judgment^ 

would  ask  that  they  may  be  accepted  and  practically  tested. 

Above  all,  may  we,  in  our  counsels,  have  the  guidance  of  that  "  wisdom 
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that  is  from  above/'  so  that  the  result  of  our  Conference  maybe  the  largely 
increased  efficiency  of  our  various  societies,  and  the  glory  of  Him  whose 
servants  we  desire  to  be  in  all  that  we  do. 

Mr.  Spriggs  thought  Mr.  Harvey's  an  excellent  paper.  It  was,  indeed 
of  importance  that  the  young  should  be  well  informed  as  to  the  nature  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  and  that  they  should  be  well  trained,  so  that  they  might 
be  stedfast.     He  congratulated  Mr.  Harvey  on  his  production — (hear). 

Mr.  Shirley  wished  to  know  whether  they  found  the  youths  do  their 
duty  in  the  matter  of  visitation  ? 

Mr.  Harvey:  As  a  rule,  we  find  the  secretaries  do  their  work 
thoroughly — (hear).  They  report  once  a  month,  and  they  keep  a  record 
too.  Their  books  are  examined  once  a  month.  We  find  them  most 
efficient  workers — (hear). 

Mr.  West  :  Have  you  a  special  fund  for  literature? 

Mr.  Harvey:  No;  our  general  funds  do,  and  we  get  a  profit  on  our 
periodical  s — (hear). 

Mr.  West  expressed  his  warm  approval  of  this  course.  He  provided 
a  good  deal  of  literature,  and  he  found  the  children  come  eagerly.  He 
got  cleared  out  eveay  month.     He  was  sure  Mr.  Harvey  was  right. 

Mr.  Rutherford  said  he  had  derived  considerBble  advantage  from 
hearing  Mr.  Harvey's  paper — (hear).  Almost  every  school  might  be 
induced  to  take  the  Band  of  Hope  Review  ^nd  British  Workman^  The 
plans  recommended  by  Mr.  Harvey  were  excellent. 

Mr.  Affleck  then  gave  a  deeply  interesting  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  northern  auxiliary  to  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union, 
with  head-quarters  at  Darlington.  It  was  started  on  the  24th  June,  1862. 
All  their  meetings  were  begun  and  ended  with  prayer.  The  results  of 
their  labours  had  been  most  gratifying;  at  one  place  twenty-five  from 
among  the  senior  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope  had  joined  the  Wesleyan 
Society — (hear).  All  their  work  had  been  done  without  money — (laugh- 
ter). They  had  no  funds — (renewed  laughter).  They  had  no  debt— 
(louder  laughter,  and  cheers).  During  the  last  nine  months  he  had 
given  five  lectures  a  week,  and  preached  many  sermons;  more  than  sixty 
towns  and  villages  had  been  visited  during  the  period  named;  and  ihirty 
societies  were  affiliated — (hear).  They  should  keep  hold  of  recitation- 
people  liked  the  children's  recitations  better  than  lectures;  they  did 
immense  good — (hear).  Mr.  Affleck  concluded  by  singing,  on  request, 
"Kind  words  will  never  die,''  the  company  joining  in  the  chorus. 

Mr.  McCree  followed  in  a  capital  speech  on  the  same  subject.  They 
hoped  to  form  a  similar  Auxiliary  for  Devon  and  Cornwall — (hear).  ] 

Mr.  Greexhaugh  then  recited  Longfellow's  **  Psalm  of  Life." 

THE  SUNDAY  CLOSING  OF  PUBLIC-HOUSES, 

After  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  above  subject,  by  Mr.  McCree? 
who  read  a  form  of  petition  thereon, 

Mr.  Haykes  rose,  and  said  he  most  earnestly  and  cordially  proposed 
the  adoption  of  the  petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Somes's  Bill.    He  b^id  himself  witnessed  such  scenes,  especially  o" 
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Sonday  night,  as  distressed  him  greatly;  and  he  was  of  opinion  tliat 
Ir.  Somes's  Bill,  if  passed  into  a  law,  would  prevent  much  evil,  and  do 
inch  good — (hear). 

Mr.  TiPPEK  seconded  the  proposition  in  an  interesting  and  able 
Idress,  containing  some  valuable  statistics  concerning  East  London. 

The  Rev.  T.  Phillips,  of  the  National  Temperance  League,  supported 
le proposition  in  an  earnest  address,  refering  to  the  manifold  private  and 
ublic  efforts  of  that  body,  expressive  of  their  hearty  approval  of  the 
olicy  of  seeking,  by  all  available  means,  the  legislative  adoption  of  a 
•ill  in  iavour  of  Sunday  closing,  and  of  producing  such  a  public  convic- 
on  in  favour,  and  such  an  adoption  of  total  abstinence  principles  as 
lould  essentially  become  developed  in  legislation. 

The  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  after  referring  to  his  experience  years  ago 
s  Secretary  of  the  National  Temperance  Society,  said  that  with  regard  to 
be  prospect  of  Mr.  Somes^s  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  were 
mcertain.  The  members  felt  uncertainty.  His  own  opinion  was,  that 
r  sufficient  power  were  brought  to  bear,  the  Bill  would  get  over  the 
econd  reading;  and  possibly  the  Sunday  traffic  might  be  placed  under 
;reat  restriction.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained,  however,  by  anticipating 
lefeat.  A  great  moveraeni  was  taknvj;  place  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras, 
o  ascertain  the  views  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  subject.  The  Press  in 
London  was  no  proof  of  the  opinion  of  London — (hear).  He  could  say 
lot  only  personally,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance, 
hat  although  that  body  was,  from  its  principles,  precluded  from  taking 
iip  that  measure,  they  wished  it  success;  and  there  was  not  one  of  its 
officers  who  was  not  in  favour  of  the  measure.  They  should  never  get  a 
sober  people  without  legislation — (loud  applause). 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Butler  also  supported  the  measure.  He  said  their 
course  was  ri^ht  on.  He  was  in  favour  of  every  thmg  which  would  give 
them  help.  They  should  come  to  another  phase  of  the  question  soon. 
It  was  a  question  now  whether  a  publican  had  any  legal  right  to  siiut  up 
his  house  on  a  Sunday ;  but  very  soon,  if  a  law  were  not  obtained,  they 
should  have  the  publicans  askingj  for  a  Permissive  Bill — (hear). 

Mr.  Councillor  Pollard,  of  Bradford,  stated  that  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  their  Temperance  friends  were  wide  awake  to  the  importance 
of  this  movement.  Some  public  meetings  had  been  held,  and  many  peti- 
tions had  been  sent  up  in  favour  of  Mr.  Somes's  Sunday  Closing  Bill.  In 
Bradford  they  had,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Somes's  Bill,  held  a 
large  and  influeniial  meeting  on  the  Sunday  Closing  question.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  an  ii  fluentiai  magistrate,  and  the  move- 
Blent  was  earnestly  advocated  by  clergymen  and  other  respectable  inhabi- 
tants. He  further  stated  that  he  had  the  honour  to  make  one  of  a  depu- 
tation to  wait  upon  two  West  Riding  Members  on  the  prohibition  ques- 
tion. An  advantage  was  taken  of  these  interviews  to  press  upon  the 
attention  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  the  importance  of  supporting 
Mr.  Somes's  Bill.  Sir  John  William  Ramsden  did  not  promise  any 
precise  course  of  action  on  this  point,  but- admitted  the  vast  importance 
of  the  movement.     Sir  Francis  Crossley  said  that,  with  some  slight  modifi- 
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cation,  he  ivas  prepared  to  vote  for  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill,  which  he 
should  he  glad  to  see  become  the  law  of  the  land.  Mr.  Pollard  further 
said  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  Conference  to  know  that  fifteen 
of  the  gentlemen  who  waited  upon  Sir  John  Ramsden  had  a  teetotal  age 
averaging  twenty-five  years  to  each  individual.  The  deputation  to 
Sir  F.  Crossiey  was  more  numerous,  numbering  eighteen  persons,  and 
ranging  from  teetotallers  of  three  years  to  others  of  thirty  years:  the  average 
was  found  to  be  twenty-two  years  to  each  individual.  He  had  himself 
been  an  abstainer  for  thirty  years,  within  a  very  few  months — (hear,  hear). 

The  motion  was  then  put  from  the  chair,  and  carried  with  acclamation, 
the  chairman  being  requested  to  sign  the  petition  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Thanks  were  then  warmly  passed  to  Mr.  Cash  for  so  ably  and  kindly 
presiding,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Page,  seconded  by  Mr.  Shirley. 
Mr.  Cash  acknowledged  the  vote;  the  doxology  was  sung,  Mr.  McCree 
pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  long  and  interesting  afternoon  silting 
terminated.  The  members  of  the  Conference  took  tea  together  in  an 
adjacent  room. 

POETRY. 


THE  DRUNKEN  REVEL. 

"  Fill !  fill  the  bowl, 

Banish  care  and  sorrow : 
Why  should  a  jovial  soul 
Care  about  to-morrow  ? 
Sing,  and  drink,  for  we  '11  be  gay ; 
Punch  drives  every  care  away. 
Hurrah  !  for  we 
Will  merry  be, 
And  pass  the  night  in  jollity." 

In  the  "  Old  Bell,"  that  jovial  song 

You  might  have  heard,  one  stormy  night ; 
The  north  wind  blew : 
The  hailstones  flew ; 
But  the  intoxicated  throng 

Who  sung  that  strain. 
With  might  and  main. 
Even  when  the  storm  was  at  its  height, 
Mocked,  as  they  heard  the  tempest's  roar  ; 

And  screamed  aad  yelled  with  mad  delight, 
*•  Bravo!  Well  don© I  Encore!  Encore!" 
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Twelve  I  One !  Two  I  Three  !  the  old  cliureli  bell 
Tolled  out,  with  deep  and  solemn  knell. 
Then  the  fierce  storm  of  rain  and  sleet. 
Its  fury  o'er, 
Was  heard  no  more ; 
But  like  a  sheet  of  ice,  the  street 
Was  dangerous  to  unsteady  feet. 
The  storm  without — the  storm  within 
Were  hushed  ;  and  then 
Those  drunken  men 
To  turn  their  steps  towards  home  begin. 

With  many  a  slide  and  many  a  slip ; 

Now  up,  then  down, 

Cracking  the  crown. 
As  on  the  ice  their  footsteps  trip. 
And  one  poor  fuddler  roared  with  pain, 
As  he  rolled  down  a  slippery  lane. 

The  iron  hand  of  time  struck  four  I 
When  Edward  Stanley  at  the  door. 
With  shaking  hand,  the  old  latch-key 
Turned  in  the  lock,  and  you  might  see 

That  he  was  in  a  sorry  case — 
His  trousers  split  across  the  knee ; 

And  blood  was  trickling  down  his  face. 
"Hurrah!  for  we 
Will  merry  be. 

And  pass  the  night  in — Oh  dear  me! 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  key  ?" 

In  went  the  door,  and  down  went  he. 

Then  you  might  hear  him,  like  a  bear 
Grumbling,  and  tumbling  up  each  stair. 
"  Polly  I  why  don't  you  bring  a  light  ?** 

«*  Hush !  foolish  man !— " 

A  voice  began. 

"  Why,  who  are  you  ? 

I  mean  to  do 

Just  what  I  like ; 

If  I  don't,  strike—*' 
He  reached  the  top,  and  stood  amazed ; 
The  light  from  many  candles  blazed, 

Dispelling  gloom 

From  that  dark  room ; 
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And  fellow-lodgers  clustered  there 
He  eyed  with  curious,  drunken  stare. 
Then  loud  he  shrieked,  for  on  the  bed, 
That  bed  of  straw  I 
The  drunkard  saw 
His  Polly,  and  her  babe,  new-born 
On  that  tempestuous,  icy  morn. 
Lay  numbered  with  the  silent  dead. 

John  P.  Parker. 


DB.  CUMMINa  on  1  TIMOTHT,  v.  23. 

In  a  tract  on  "  Inspiration,'*  recently  published  by  Dr.  Cum- 
ming,  he  makes  some  remarks  on  St.  Paul's  words  to  Timothy, 
"  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's 
sake  and  thine  often  infirmities.''  I  once  in  Manchester  heard 
Dr.  Gumming  use  much  more  objectionable  language  respecting 
this  passage  than  he  does  in  his  tract  on  "  Inspiration,"  but  still 
there  are  some  expressions  even  here  which  require  correction. 

Dr.  Gumming  calls  St.  Paul's  words  "  a  maxim."     Does  he 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  maxim  ?"     Dr.  Johnson  defines 
a  maxim  to  be  "  a  general  principle,"  "  a  leading  truth."     Surely 
the  apostle's  prescription  to  one  individual  of  a  little  wine  as  a 
medicine,  on  account  of  his  bodily  weakness,  was  not  "  a  general 
principle,"  "  a  leading  truth,"  intended  to  influence  all  men  and 
women,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  whether  they  be  invalids 
or  in  robust  health  like  Dr.  Gumming.     **  Maxim"  literally 
means   "that  which   is  greatest   and   foremost."     St.   Paul's 
recommendation  to  Timothy  does  not  deserve  any  such  term  to 
be  applied  to  it.     Timothy  had  been,  as  Ganon  Wordsworth 
remarks  in  his  notes  on  the  verse,  a  teetotaller.     To  total  ab- 
stainers only  could  it  be  said,  "Drink  no  longer  water,"  or 
rather,  "  be  no  longer  a  water  drinker."    This  prescription  could 
not  be  given  to  Dr.  Gumming,  because,  even  when  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  uninterrupted  health,  he  drinks  intoxicating  wine  and 
probably  other  intoxicating  drinks  every  day.     Words  which 
he  calls  "a  maxim,"  have  no  application  whatever  to  him. 
And,  moreover,  ho  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
wine  Timothy  was  recommended  to  take  was  like  the  intoxi- 
cating article,   called  wine,   consumed    by  him.       However, 
whether  it  were  or  not,  teetotallers  see  in  1  Tim.  v.  23,  nothing 
opposed  to  their  principle,  their  "leading  truth,"  their  "maxim," 
luid  down  by  St.  Paul  himaelf  in  Rom.  xiv.  21,  "It  is  good  not 
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»  eat  meat,  or  to  drink  tcine,  or  to  do  anything  whereby  a  bro- 
ler  stnmbles,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak."  St  John  gives 
{  a  precept,  a  maxim  of  universal  application,  namely,  ''That 
i  Christ  laid  down  His  life  for  us,  we  ought  to  lay  down  our 
res  for  the  brethren;'*  and  if  our  lives,  surely  a  glass  of  wine 
'  a  glass  of  ale  ought  to  be  laid  down,  if  by  doing  so  we  can 
dp  to  rescue  a  brother  or  sister  from  ruin  here  and  hereafter, 
heard  Dr.  Gumming  say  in  Manchester,  that  a  man  was  as 
sponsible  for  what  he  did  not  do,  as  for  what  he  did !  How 
sponsible  he  for  not  helping  us  teetotallers,  and  for  not  seeking 

suppress  the  Liquor  Traffic,  which  destroys  so  many  precious 
uls,  and  produces  so  much  misery  of  mind  and  body  to  mU- 
ms  of  the  human  race,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  greatest  portion 

our  country's  crime !  How  can  Dr.  Gumming,  everywhere 
J  goes,  try  to  injure  and  mar  the  efforts  of  teetotal  societies, 
hich  have  for  their  praiseworthy  object  the  lessening  of 
unan  misery,  and,  indirectly  at  least,  the  salvation  of  the 
uls  of  poor  drunkards !  In  Gambridge,  some  time  ago,  at  a 
ible  Society's  meeting,  he  said,  "We  live  in  a  day  too  solemn, 
id  under  circumstances  too  critical,  to  permit  us  for  a  moment 

trifle  with  any  means  which  would  enable  us  to  win  souls  to 
^rist^'  Alas  !  Dr.  Gumming  is  trifling,  and  doing  still  worse, 
ith  the  earnest  efforts  made  by  teetotal  ministers  and  pious 
etotal  laymen  and  women  to  win  souls  to  Ghrist !  He  told 
e  some  four  years  ago  that  he  would  never  again  say  a  word 
jainst  teetotalism  in  the  presence  of  teetotallers  !  I  am  sorry 
tat  he  has  often  since  forgotten  his  promise ! 

In  his  tract  on  "Inspiration"  he  accuses  us  teetotallers  of 
iing  ascetics.  This  is  a  favourite  charge  of  his,  which  I  an- 
vered  in  a  letter  to  him  four  years  ago.  Was  St.  Paul  an 
icetic,  because  he  said  in  1  Gor.  viii.  13,  "If  meat  make  my 
mother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth, 
St  I  make  my  brother  to  offend?"  Did  St.  Paul  promote 
iceticism  because  he  recommended  the  unmarried  Gorinthians 

remain  so,  on  account  of  the  distress  at  that  time  existing 

the  church  at  Gorinth  ?  See  1  Gor.  vii.  26.  However,  there 
a  sense,  and  a  praiseworthy  sense,  in  which  many  teetotallers 
e  ascetics.  "Herein,"  says  St.  Paul,  in  Acts  xxiv.  16,  "I 
>  exercise  myself  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
ward  God  and  toward  men."  Can  those  who  encourage  the 
luor  traffic,  like  Dr.  Gumming,  say  this  with  as  much  truth 
teetotallers  ? 
However,  Dr.  Gumming  is  greatly  improved  since  I  saw  him 
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last.  He  then  told  me  that  he  used  those  drinks  because  Hiey 
were  pleasant  to  his  taste.  Now  he  says,  ^'If  people  would 
drink  them  not  to  gratify  the  mere  taster  but  medicinallj,  they 
would  be  much  better."  He  sajs  that  he  is  always  well,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  never  requires  medicine ! 

I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  even  Dr.  Gumming  advocatiag,  at 
some  time  not  very  distant,  the  principles  of  teetotalism,  which 
he  has  done  all  he  could  to  undermine  and  destroy. 

William  Caine,  M.A. 
Manchester, 


National  Temperance  League. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Tuesday  night  in  Exeter  Hall,  which  was  well  filled.   The 
chair  was  taken  by  the  president,  Mr.  Samuel  Bowley.     Mr.  Tweedie, 
one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  read  an  abstract  of  the  annual  report, 
which  commenced  by  referring  to  the  special  efforts  that  had  been  made 
to  promote  temperance  during  the  International  Exhibition.     These  in- 
cluded three  meetings  in  P^xeter  Hall,  one  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  attended 
by  about  20,000  persons ;  one  at  Surrey  Chapel,  one  at  the  Lecture-hall 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  a  ministerial  conference  at  the 
London  Coffee-house,  attended  by  80  clergymen  and  ministers ;  a  medical 
conference  at  the  residence  of  the  treasurer,  S.  Gurney,  Esq.,  M.P.;  a 
breakfast  to  foreign  members  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  a  Band 
of  Hope  conversazionie  at  the  Freemasons*  Hall,  a  temperance  congress, 
extending  over  three  days,  at  which  45  papers  were  read  and  discussed, 
and  50  sermons  by  ministers  in  town  and  country.     The  report  stated 
that  the  general  operations  of  the  League  during  the  year  included  820 
addresses  by  honorary  deputations ;  680  lectures  by  agents ;  and  a  mis' 
sion  to  sailors,  in  connection  wiih  which,  4,828  visits  had  been  paid  to 
vessels  in  the  port  of  London  ;  99  meetings  had  been  held  onboard  ship, 
and  128  elsewhere;  and  2,457  temperance  and  religious  publications  had 
been  sold  to  sailors,  of  which  301  were  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
A  missionary  who  had  laboured  for  more  than  two  years  and  a  half  to 
promote  temperance  in  the  army  was  of  opinion  that  at  least  15  percent, 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  British  army  were  teetotallers.    A  great  deal  had 
been  done  at  Aldershot  camp,  and  at  the  garrisons  of  Woolwich  and 
Warley.    The  Military  Temperance  Society,  begun  about  two  years  ago, 
at  Woolwich,  had  enrolled  777  members,  including  the  commandant  of 
the  garrison,  1  chaplain,  1  surgeon,  1  colonel,  3  majors,  3  captains,  J 
lieutenants,  6  sergeant-majors,  54  sergeants,  54  corporals,  and  33  bom- 
bardiers.   At  Warley,  during  eighteen  months  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
Temperance  Society  was  formed,  1571  soldiers  have  signed  the  pledge* 
This  number  includes  1  captain,  1  schoolmaster,  3  staff-sergeants,  2^ 
sergeants,  24  corporals  and  33  bombardiers ;  the  remaining  1480  being 
gunners.     Many  of  these  men,  on  leaving  Woolwich  and  Warley,  h«l 
formed  temperance  societies  at  other  military  stations — in  India,  Corffl* 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  GibralUr,  Malta,  Hong  Kong,  and  other  places. 
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Ihe  Lngae  had  a  district  agency  in  the  midland  counties,  in  connection 
which  numerous  meetings  and  conferences  have  been  held  to  pro- 
temperance  among  the  upper  classes.  Six  meetings  of  young  mea 
had  been  held  in  city  warehouses,  and  15 — the  average  attendance  at 
ivhich  was  1200 — ^had  been  held  at  the  Lambeth  Baths.  The  cash 
aeeoont  showed  that  the  income  and  expenditure  had  been  £3034. — 
£880.  more  than  the  preceding  year.  The  meeting  was  subsequently 
addressed  by  W.  H.  Darby,  Esq.,  of  Hrymbo ;  R.  Martin.  Esq.,  M.D., 
Warrington ;  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  of  the  Scottish  Temperance 
LeBgne;  Mr.  Assistant-Deputy  Judge  Payne;  the  Rev.  R.  Maguire, 
ll«A. ;  the  Rev.  Newman  liall,  L.L.B.  &c.  Petitions  to  Parliament 
were  unanimously  adopted,  with  acclamation,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Somes^s 
Suaday  Closing  Bill. — Daily  News. 

TWO  HOURS  m  A  BAND  OF  HOPE  CONVEBSAZIONE. 

The  merry  month  of  May  is  distinguished  now,  not  indeed 
by  the  erection  of  a  May-pole,  the  crowning  of  a  queen  of  May, 
Imt  rather,  by  the  gatherings  at  Exeter  Hall  of  the  various 
religious  and  philanthropic  associations.     Not  the  least  in  im- 
portance was  the  Band  of  Hope  Meeting,  where,  it  may  bet, 
same  of  our  young  readers  were  found.     But  they  did  not  let 
118  in  because  we  had  no  ticket.     A  kind  friend,  however,  fur- 
niahed  us  with  a  ticket  for  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  conversa- 
aione,  and  we  will  try  and  give  our  young  friends  a  report  of 
that  sitting. 
When  we  entered  the  room  the  company  had  just  struck  up  : 
"  A  glorious  light  has  hurst  around  us, — 
Joj'ful  day  !  joyful  day ! 
We  see  the  chain  that  would  haxe  bound  us, 

Joyful  day !  joyful  day ! 
The  sparkling  wine  we  ne'er  will  crave ; 
To  touch,  to  taste,  is  to  enslave ; 
We  drink  the  fountain's  crystal  wave — 
Joyful  day  1  joyful  day.'* 
The  strains  fell  most  pleasantly  on  our  ears,  but  as  it  was 
our  first  appearance,  we  were  requested  to  enter  our  names  on 
the  visitors'  paper ;  after  which  we  were  courteously  supplied 
with  the  Band  of  Hope  Hymns  and  Melodies,  and  on  reaching 
oar  seat  could  join  in  the  closing  verse : 

"  The  young  and  old  come  forth  to  hear  us — 
Joyful  day !  joyful  day ! 
And  isles  across  the  Ocean  cheer  us — 

Joyful  day  I  joyful  day  I 
"We  '11  spread  the  truth  where  man  is  found, 
Bear  it  to  earth's  remotest  bound, 
Till  every  wind  shall  catch  the  sound. 
Joyful  day !  joyful  day  I" 
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The  singing  over,  one  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in'prayer  to- 
God  for  His  blessing.     The  prayer  ended,  the  chairman  rose  ta 
deliver  the  opening  speech.     Of  course,  no  sooner  did  he  begin 
to  speak  than  we  began  to  take  his  measure — not  exactly  as  a 
tailor  would  measure  us  for  a  suit  of  clothes ;  though,  by  the 
hje,  his  outer  man  presented  a  perfect  contrast  to  one  or  two^ 
delicate  gentlemen  sitting  by  his  side.     Strongly  built,  of 
height,  he  looked  every  inch  a  man ;  face,  forehead,  the  h 
altogether  showed  most  unmistakeably,  "  This  man  cannot 
trifled  with  :  if  he  says  he  will  do  a  thing,  you  may  depea^J 
upon  it  he  will   do  it — a  powerful  friend,  but  an  awkwair'cj 
enemy."     We  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  would  not  suffer 
by  comparison  even  with  the  famous  Stonewall  Jackson.     In 
fact,  if  he  had  been  an  admiral  or  a  general,  he  would  have 
been  among  the  foremost  in  his  profession, — a  man  in  what- 
ever circle  he  moves,  who  will  be  sure  to  make  himself  felt. 

The  Chairman's  speech  was  a  most  admirable  echo  of  his 
person, — plain,  practical  and  manly.  We  don't  know  when  we 
listened  to  remarks  containing  such  good  sound  sense;  and 
what  struck  us  most  forcibly  was  his  keen  and  just  perception 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  man.  By  man  we  mean  the 
order  and  genus  man,  whether  in  the  chUd,  the  youth,  or  the 
mature.  And  that  everything  that  concerned  man,  the  speaker 
thought  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Passing  from  the  Chairman,  a  resolution  was  proposed  to 
memorialise  the  various  religious  bodies  on  the  subject  of  Bands 
of  Hope.  After  this,  a  gentleman  read  a  most  interesting  paper 
on  the  subject  of  Bands  of  Hope.  This  paper  was  the  product 
of  a  thoughtful  mind,  thoroughly  practical.  This  paper  now 
formed  the  subject  of  conversation.  This  conversation  was  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  meeting,  giving  it  the  title  by  which  it 
was  distinguished.  We  must  confess  we  were  rather  amused 
with  the  battery  of  questions  by  which  the  writer  was  assailed. 
— "  Would  Mr.  S.  give  his  reasons  why  he  did,  or  recommended 
this,  that,  and  the  other."  We  must  say  that  Mr.  S.  met  these 
questions  with  the  greatest  good  temper,  and  we  thought,  on 
the  whole,  defended  his  positions  with  great  skill  and  success* 

Another  gentleman,  it  appeared,  had  read  a  paper  in  the 
afternoon,  upon  which  the  meeting  had  not  exhausted  all  their 
conversational  powers.  He  had  questions  put  to  him ;  this  drew 
out  another  of  the  earnest  intelligent  Band  of  Hope  workers,  a 
real  practical  man.  On  the  whole  there  was  a  remarkable 
uoanimity  in  the  views  of  the  meeting,  and  the  finest  spirit. 
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We  were  not  only  struck,  but  much  pleased  to  find,  from  the 
dttdrman  downwards,  all  felt  the  importance,  yea,  necessity,  of 
dtoding  with  the  Band  of  Hope  movement,  true,  heartfelt 
eligion.  The  very  pledge  recommended  was  associated  with 
he  grace  of  Grod. 

There  was  one  point  on  which  we  must  confess  we  could  not 
lee  the  evil  which  some  of  the  speakers  seemed  to  see.  The 
wo  essayists  were  both  of  opinion  that  girls  should  not  take 
Mrt  in  public  examinations  and  recitations.  Now  for  the  life 
if  us  we  cannot  see  why.  The  meeting  on  all  hands  were 
igreed  that  the  mixture  of  boys  and  girls  was  according  to  the 
urangement  of  nature,  and  was  certainly  beneficial  to  both 
iexes ;  but  when  it  came  to  recitations,  the  voice  of  the  girl  is 
[lot  to  be  heard  for  fear  of  evil.  We  don't  believe  in  this  theory 
%.i  all,  for  theory  it  is.  For  not  one  of  the  speakers  brought 
Forward  a  single  fact  to  substantiate  it.  Our  own  Catechism^ 
which  in  reality  is  a  children's  colloquy,  and  when  a  little  girl 
is  employed  she  is  by  far  the  most  efiective  questioner, — some 
pieces  for  recitation,  lose  half  their  effect  unless  they  are  per- 
formed by  girls. 

The  chairman,  we  found,  had  been  a  teetotaller  from  his 

birth,  and  not  only  employs  a  large  number  of  boys  and  men, 
but  we  were  happy  to  learn  that  lie  uses  his  inliuence  to  promote 
their  present  and  eternal  welfare.  He  had  just  had  a  medal 
struck  to  be  given  to  those  boys  in  his  service  who  are  distin- 
guished by  their  kindness,  care,  and  attention  to  his  ponies,  a 
large  number  being  used  in  the  pits  of  which  he  is  the  owner. 
The  chairman  left  at  nine  o'clock,  and  so  did  we,  having  spent 
two  hours  most  pleasantly  and  profitably,  in  a  B^\jfD  op  Hope 
Conversazione. —  Wesley  an  Reform  Union  Magazine  (July). 

LABOURS  OF  THE  AGENTS. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck  is  still  labouring   in  connection  with 
the  Northern  Auxilliary. 

Mr.  W.  Bell  has  been  lecturing  to  large  numbers  of  children 
and  adults  in  Northamptonshire  and  neighbouring  counties. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  publishing  an  extract  or  two  from 
letters  we  have  received  testifying  to  the  good  name  which 
Mr.  Bell  has  won  for  himself  in  these  parts  of  the  country. 
From  Mr.  JOHN  Dempsey,  Warrington^  near  Oundle. 

"  May  20tfa. 
**  Mr.  Bell  is  a  first-rate  lecturer — never  had  a  single  raaiv  dc^  so  \tv\\53ti 
good  in  our  viJJage  before;  I  can  assure  you  he  is  mucV\\\V.ed?' 
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Mr.  George  Smith,  Ringstead  Society,  near  Thrapstone. 

^  May  22Dd. 
"  The  young  people  were  highly  delighted  with  Mr.  Bell's  lecture  and 
siDgiug/' 


From  Mr,  CHARLES  DeW,  OundU. 

'^Juue  2nd. 
^'  For  our  society  here,  I  thank  you  for  sending  so  able  a  man  a^ 
Mr.  Bell."  

Mr,  C.  FOLLARDy  Kettering  Society. 

"  June  20th. 
"  Mr.  Bell  is  likely  to  become  extremely  popular  in  the  neighbourhooc 
visited  by  him ;  he  conducted  the  Band  of  Hope  meeting  here,  more 
successfully  than  it  had  ever  previously  been.'* 

During  the  month  Mr.  G.  Blaby  has  attended  and  addressed 
the  following  Bands  of  Hope: — Bloomsbury  Refuge,   twice; 
Denmark  Street,  twice  ;  Angel  Alley  ;  Collier's  Rents  ;  Com- 
mercial Road ;  Gee  Street  ;  Fox  and  Knott  Court ;  One  Tim, 
Westminster;   Stepney   Meeting;    Mission   Hall,  Five  Dials; 
St^  James's,  Clerkenwell;  St.  Paul's,  Allen  Street,   Goswel! 
Street ;  Whitecross  Place ;  Spa  Fields ;  Vulcan,  Cross  Stree<> 
Blackfriars  Road ;  Whitfield  Chapel,  Long  Acre ;  Ealing  and 
Heme  Bay ;  he  has  also  taken  part  in   two  Adult  Meetings, 
addressed  four  Sunday  Schools,  and  preached  eight  Sermons. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  has  attended  meetings,  during  the  past  month, 
as  follows  : — Caledonian  Road  ;  Ofibrd  Road ;  Amicable  Bow, 
Kent  Street;  Asylum  Road,  Old  Kent  Road;  Barnsbury; 
Kentish  Town ;  Carr  Street,  Limehouse ;  Providence  HaD, 
Bishopsgate;  Pond  Place,  Chelsea;  Mercers  Street,  Shadwell; 
Mill  Pond  Bridge,  Rotherhithe ;  and  Southgate. 

Mr.  W.  Parkes. — There  are  very  few  societies  in  London, 
that  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  assistance  from 
Mr.  Parkes  as  a  speaker ;  and  we  are  sure  they  will  share  with 
us  the  deep  regret  we  feel  at  his  departure  from  London  for 
Derby,  on  account  of  business  engagements.  Very  often  has 
Mr.  Parkes  attended  meetings  at  considerable  inconvenience. 
Mr.  Parkes  has  for  some  time  carried  on  a  Band  of  Hope  of 
his  own ;  and,  at  a  meeting  recently  held,  the  committee  and 
members  took  the  opportunity  of  most  cordially  thanking  him 
for  his  self-denying  work.  We  believe  it  will  not  be  long 
before  we  shall  hear  of  Mr.  Parkes,  in  connection  with  the 
Derby  Bands  of  Hope. 

Gbeenwich  Band  op  Hope. — On  Monday  evening,  June 
Sttkj  a  concert  to  defray  the  expenses  for  rent  of  room,  was 
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iyen  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Roan  street,  by  the  members  of 
be  Band  of  Hope,  assisted  by  Miss  Glover  and  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  Deptford  Band  of  Hope,  also  by  Messrs. 
rioathe,  Grigsby,  and  Sims.  The  attendance  was  very  good, 
nd  the  entertainment  gave  great  satisfaction. 

Havebstock  Band  op  Hope. — The  third  anniversary  was 
eld  in  the  school-room,  Haverstock  hill,  May  27th.  The  room 
•TB  tastefully  decorated  with  evergreens,  flowers,  and  banners, 
•ome  of  the  inscriptions  upon  the  latter  were  as  follows: — 

England's  Hope  ;"  *'  Haste  not,  rest  not ;"  **  Abstain  from  all 
ppearance  of  evil ;"  "  Our  trust  is  in  God  alone  ;"  "  Be  sober, 
e  vigilant ;"  "  Be  ready  to  every  good  work."  The  children 
Bsembled  at  half-past  six  o'clock.  Each  member  received  a 
3w  flowers  upon  entering,  and  all  who  had  medals  wore  them. 
Lt  seven  o'clock  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  John  Nunn, 
vho  kindly  presided  on  the  occasion.  After  singing  a  hymn, 
nd  prayer,  Mr.  H.  J.  Stanes  briefly  announced  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  his  Band  of  Hope  now  numbered  four  hundred  and 
'Wenty,  viz.:  216  boys,  and  204  girls.  He  did  not  trouble  the 
meeting  by  reading  a  report,  as  he  stated  the  best  report  he 
Jould  bring  was  represented  in  the  children  before  them.  Sing- 
ug,  and  a  recitation  by  one  of  the  boys  followed,  when  the 
^v.  G.  W.  McCree,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  United  Kingdom  Band 
>f  Hope  Union,  gave  a  very  interesting  and  encouraging  address. 
^r.  Llewelyn  D.  Bevan,  of  New  College,  and  Mr.  Gawin 
Klrkham,  secretary  of  the  Open  Air  Mission,  also  addressed 
'he  meeting  in  a  very  effective  manner.  The  prizes  were  then 
distributed  by  the  superintendent,  for  answers  to  Scripture 
luestions  and  recitations,  preceded  by  a  few  appropriate  remarks 
'J'om  the  chairman.  Several  pieces  were  sung  by  the  children, 
^d  recited  by  the  boys,  and  seemed  to  give  much  satisfaction 
•o  the  numerous  friends  present.  Mr.  Thomas  Stanes,  from 
tudia,  then  related  some  interesting  particulars  that  had  come 
^der  his  notice  during  a  residence  of  eight  years  there,  and 
^d  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  he  could  manage  to  establish 
i  Band  of  Hope  amongst  the  children  of  that  land.  He  con- 
gratulated the  Society  on  having  attained  to  its  third  birthday, 
^d  urged  the  members  to  constancy  and  perseverance.     The 

Very  interesting  proceedings  terminated  by  all  uniting  in — 
"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 

Warmington,  near  Oundle. — The  committee  of  this  place 
held  their  annual  demonstration  on  Whit-Tuesday,  May  26th. 
A  large  number  of  people  were  in  attendance,  and  a  most  ex- 
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cellent  tea  was  provided  by  the  ladies,  after  which  a.publS: 
meeting  was  held  in  a  large  tent,  erected  for  the  occasion 
a  field  belonging  to  J.  Dempsey,  Esq.     The  chair  was  tat:^ 
by  the  Rev.  J.    Cadman,  Wesleyan   minister,   Oundle.     ITX, 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Ivett,  of  Bedford,  and  Mr.    W. 
Bell,  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union.     This  ^Yas 
by  far  the  most  interesting  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
Warmington,  and  we  hope  great  good  will  be  the  result.    The 
Temperance  band  from  Ringstead  was  in  attendance,  aud  en- 
livened the  proceedings  by  several  lively  airs  and  pieces ;  also 
a  number  of  rounds  and  melodies  were  sung  with  good  effect 
by  the  Warmington  Temperance  choir.     At  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  34  signed  the  pledge,  and  about  17  others  during  the 
week.     The  committee  have  had  the  services  of  Mr.  Bell  a 
week,  when  he  delivered  lectures  in  the  following  places  with 
great  success : — Yarwell,  Nassington,  Woodnewton,  and  Pole- 
brook.      A   large   number   signed   the  pledge  at  each  place. 
Sunday  morning  Mr.  Bell  preached  in  the  open  air;  at  fi\e  p.m. 
in  Mr.  Dempsey's  barn  ;  and  at  six  o'clock,  iu  the  Weslejan  ] 
Chapel,  to  large  and  attentive  congregations.     Mr.  Bell  (both 
as  a  lecturer  and  preacher  of  the  Gospel)  takes  with  him  the 
good  wishes  and  prayers  of  the  people  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  we  hope  soon  to  be  favoured  with  his  services  again. 

Chippenham  Band  op  Hope. — On  Thursday,  June  18th. 
the  annual  festival  was  celebrated.  At  two  o'clock,  the  mem- 
bers, to  the  number  of  300,  assembled  at  the  new  Temperance 
Hall  Building,  from  whence — headed  by  their  own  banner,  and 
the  Trowbridge  Band  of  Hope  Fife  and  Drum  Band — they  pro- 
ceeded along  the  principal  thoroughfares  to  the  forest,  the 
streets  being  lined  with  spectators  composed  principally  of  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  members.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
forest,  they  heartily  enjoyed  themselves  with  the  various  amuse* 
ments  provided  (viz.:  archery,  football,  quoits,  swing,  cricket, 
&c.),  until  half-past  four  o'clock,  when  they  marched  in  pro- 
cession to  Eewsham  Lodge  House,  where  they  were  plentifully 
regaled  with  buns  and  milk.  The  repast  being  ended,  three 
hearty  cheers  were  given  for  Messrs.  Stephen  and  Edmund 
Perrett  and  their  wives,  for  their  kindness  in  giving  the  milk 
gratuitously  and  allowing  the  use  of  the  ground.  The  amuse- 
ments were  again  resumed  until  half-past  seven  o'clock,  when 
the  rain  beginning  to  descend,  sent  the  party  home  at  quick 
march,  all  seemingly  highly  delighted  with  the  day's  amuse- 
ments. Although  a  small  charge  was  made  for  admission  to 
the  grounds,  between  300  aud  400  persons  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  entering  and  joining  in  the  sports. 


J.  Bale,  Piintet.  7%,  Gieat  Titchtield-street,  Maiylebone. 
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WANDERERS. 

By  Rev.  G.  W.  McCREE. 

Thou8ANI>8  have  wept  manly  tears  over  the  melancholy  end 
of  Burke  and  Wills,  the  Australian  explorers.  **  They  wandered 
in  the  wilderness  in  a  solitary  way ;  they  found  no  city  to  dwell 
in.  Hungry  and  thirsty  their  soul  fainted  in  them."  But  a 
halo  of  glory  will  shine  around  their  memories  for  ever.  Every 
history  of  Australia  will  prolong  their  fame.  Never  will  the 
men  of  that  colony  cease  to  honour  and  revere  their  illustrious 
names.     They  won  for  themselves  glorious  immortality. 

We  think,  however,  of  other  wanderers.  There  are  those 
who  have  gone  astray  from  temperance,  virtue,  peace,  and  God. 
Seduced  by  strong  drink,  they  have  gone  far  away  from  the 
right  path,  and  surely  every  total  abstainer  should  view  their 
deviations  from  sobriety  with  intense  and  ever-augmenting 
compassion.  To  sign  the  pledge  and  keep  it,  to  save  money, 
extend  business,  build  houses,  and  die  rich,  seems  to  be  the  sole 
ambition  of  many  abstainers.  But  surely  there  is  a  more  excel- 
lent way.  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  is  not 
an  obsolete  law.  It  remains  in  full  force  to  this  hour,  and  is  of 
universal  obligation.  For  any  man  to  live  selfishly,  idly,  and 
utterly  careless  of  the  great  miseries  of  our  nation,  is  to  show 
himself  a  truly  heartless  person.  What  works  of  love  he  might 
undertake ;  what  good  he  might  accomplish !  It  is  better  to  fill 
the  world  with  sunshine  than  to  leave  it  in  darkness. 

Many  people  despair  of  wanderers.  It  is  no  use  going  after 
them.  They  will  only  insult  you ;  laugh  you  to  scorn ;  break 
the  pledge;  become  worse  than  ever;  and  then  see  what 
a  waste  of  time,  money,  and  labour  that  would  be.  How 
do  we  know  they  will  not  keep  the  pledge  ?  How  do  we  know 
they  will  not  become  great  trophies  of  the  temperance  cause  ? 
Is  it  certain  that  they  will  leave  us  ?  Not  at  alL  Thousands 
of  drunkards  have  kept  the  pledge  more  faithfully  and  heroicaDy 
than  "very  respectable  persons."  They  have  strong  motives  to 
keep  it.  Health,  poverty,  character,  friends,  peace,  life,  and 
heaven,  are  at  &take.  All  this  they  know,  and  probably  feel, 
and  would  be  glad  if  any  one  would  call  upon  them  and  say, 
'*Come  with  us,  and  we  wU  do  you  good." 

Facts  teach  valuable    lessons.      They    prove  that  rough. 
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despised,  wretched  men  can  and  do  reform.     Thus,  one  of  the 
worst  drunkards  in  London  was  attracted  to  an  open  air  tem- 
perance meeting,  and  signed  the  pledge.     lie  then  thought  oC 
going  to  some  place  of  worship,  and  did  so.     As  he  entered  th^ 
aisle  the  minister  rose  and  read  the  lines : — 

"And  when  like  wandering  sheej)  we  strayed, 
He  brought  us  to  his  fold  again." 

The  words  melted  his  stony  heart,  and  he  wept,  and  began  ^*^ 
pray.    What  is  he  now  ?    He  is  a  member  of  a  Christian  Chure^ 
a  director  of  a  building  society,  a  popular  and  useful  advoca'   ^ 
and  able  at  any  time  to  retire  from  business.     Such  are  t^  'Ji 
fruits  of  zealous  open  air  advocacy,  than  which  nothing  can       \ 
more  praiseworthy,  and  more  likely  to  reclaim  wanderers,     ^^e 
would  strongly  urge  their  multiplication.  Only  a  few  of  the  n^  nss 
of  drunkards  come  to  our  regular  meetings.     They  would  stx^oiJ 
up   to   an   open-air   platform,  and  listen   to  a  warm,  earnest, 
practical  address,  and  without  doubt  scores  of  them  would  t>otli 
sign  and  keep  the  pledge.     Let  the  experiment  be  tried,  aacl  it 
wrll  afford  every  satisfaction. 

Suppose,  however,  that  a  member  should  break  his  pledge 
and  resume  his  moral  wanderings,  shall  we  then  let  him  alone. 
and  leave  him  to  perish.^     Surely  not.     We  are  the  guardians 
of  each  other.     We  are  of  the  same  great  family.     To  say  of 
the  most  worthless  man,  "Let  him  go,  we  are  well  quit  of  him," 
is  to  utter  a  very  harsh  saying,  and  be  guilty  of  gross  neglect. 
Shall  we  let  him  go  to  the  gin  shop,  the  pawn-broker's,  the 
hospital,  the   police-court,  the   prison,  and  the  grave,  and  not 
attempt  to  save  him  from  his  folly  and  doom  ?     A  timely  visit, 
a  loving   word,  a   faithful  rebuke,  an  earnest  entreaty,  and  a 
solemn  prayer,  may  rescue  him  from  the  meshes  of  the  net  in 
which  he  is  entangled,  and  who  knows  but  he — like  the  apostle 
Peter — may  become  one  of  our  most  humble,  fervent,  and  useful 
fellow-workers.     We  know  a  man  who  broke  the  pledge  twentj/ 
times,  and  then  re-signed,  and  became  a  truly  consistent  and 
trustworthy  advocate.     We  must  not  despair.     Fallen  men  can 
be  raised.     Bad  men  can  be  made  better.     Weak  men  fflf^y 
become  strong  as  martyrs.     Their  redemption  is  worth  seeking 
for,  and  should  we  fail  in  our  Christ-like  efforts  to  reclaim  them, 
we  shall,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have 
done  our  duty. 

Apostates  from  the  pledge  are  often  keenly  sensible  of  their 
folly  and  sin,  and  would  fain  return  to  us,  but  do  not,  because 
tbejr  are  not  invited  to  do  so.     Why  not  invite  them?    Wh/ 
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not  seek  to  save  tliem  ?  Thev  are  extronielv  iniseraLle,  are 
wasting  all  their  savings,  are  ruining  the  peace  of  their  families, 
and  are  hastening  themselve.-«,  perhaps,  to  the  grave.  Shall  we 
leave  them  alone  ?  Such  a  course  will  not  promote  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  movement,  nor  will  a  truc^  conscience  fail  to  testify 
against  our  supineness.  Broken  pledges  are,  alas,  common 
enough,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  allow  them  to 
continue  broken.  A  visit  with  the  pledge-book  would  make  all 
right  again,  and  our  ranks  would  be  all  the  stronger  for  such 
efforts  of  mercy. 

Recent  events  have  constrained  us  to  muse  much  on  another 
class  of  wanderers.  We  refer  to  female  drunkards.  What  do 
our  readers  think  of  the  following  history  ?  We  find  it  in  the 
Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle: — 

**  About  midday,  on  Friday,  some  boys  in  proceeding  tbrgugh  Ileaton 
Wood,  near  Jesniond  Vale,  observed  a  female  lying  on  the  ground  behind 
a  wall,  which  shielded  her  from    the  observation   of  passers-by.     Her 
appearance  was  indicative  of  pain  and  helpless  exhaustion.     The  circum- 
stance that  the  dead  bodies  of  two  infants  were  lying  on  the  grass  near  her 
induced  the  boys  to  give  information  as  to  what  they  had   observed  to 
P.  C  Robson.     lie  immediately  proceeded  to  the  spot.    The  woman 
"Was  taken  into  the  Blue  Bell  public-house,  near  ihe  s[)Ot»  wliere  she  was 
kindly  attended  to  by  some  women.     When  she  had  somewhat  recovered 
she  informed  those  present  tliat  slie  had  left  her  husband's  house  of  her 
Own  accord ;  thai  she  had  wandered  down  to  where  slie  was  found  on 
Xhursday,  and  that  she  had  bet^n  delivered   during  the  night.     It   was 
^certained  that  her  name  was  Elizabeth  Hogarth,  wife  of  Henry  Hogarth, 
cow-keeper  and  provision  dealer,  Gosforth  street,  Sliieldfield,  Newcastle. 
As  soon  as  she  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  permit  of  her  being  removed 
home  without  danger,  she  was  lifted  irito  the  cart  and  removed   thither. 
On  reaching  Gosforth  street,  her  husband,  who  was  ill  in  bed  at  the  time, 
at  first  refused  to  take  her  in,  as  she  had,  from  time  to  time,  caused  him 
an  infinity  of  trouble  by  her  irregular  life   and   drunken    habits.     On 
hearing,  however,  of  the  deplorable  position  she  was   in,   he  softened 
towards  her,  and  directed  that  she  should  be  carried  into  the  house  and 
attended  to.     It  appears  that  she  had  been  the  slave  of  her  appetite  for 
drink  for  some  time  past,  and  the  natural  consequence  has  been  that  her 
household  duties  and  her  family  of  five  children  have  been    woefully 
neglected.     She  has  been  in  custody  on  one  occasion  as  a  result  of  her 
devotion  to  the  bottle.     Latterly,  her  husband  had  reason  to  think  from 
her  actions  that  her  mind  had  become  affected ;  and  in  this  idea  he  is 
supported  somewhat  by  medical  opinion.     On  Monday  last,  he  had  occa- 
sion to  find  fault  with  her  on  account  of  her  flagrant  neglect  of  her  house, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  children.     She  left  the  house,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  she  was  seen  again  by  any  one  who  knew  her  till  Thursday, 
■*fhen  some  boys  saw  her  at  one  o'clock,  and  others  a^ain  aiCovw  \Tv\V\^*aS\&i- 
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noonl     She  was  then  lying  on  the  grass,  but  they  did  not  notice  anything 
90  peculiar  in  her  appearance  as  to  induce  them  to  apprise  any  one  of  what 
they  had  seen.    She  had  remained  there  the  whole  night,  in  the  course 
of  which  she  had  been  delivered,  until  yesterday  morning,  when  she  was 
found  as  already  stated.     She  is  in  a  very  dangerous  state,  and  fears  ar 
entertained  that  she  will  not  survive  the  exposure.    The  bodies  of  th 
infants  were  taken  to  the  dead-house,  where  an  inquest  will  be  held  upo 
them. 

Our  ordinary  temperance  operations  do  not  meet  a  case  o 
this  deplorable  kind.    We  need  special  effort  here.    "A  Mother* 
Temperance  Society,"  with   its  lady-president,  secretary,  an< 
visitors,   is    what  is   needed.      Women  like   poor   Elizabet 
Hogarth  would  not  feel  much  interest  in  an  ordinary  temperunc^ 
meeting.     Something  more  is  wanted,  and  this  such  a  societ 
fto  we  suggest  would  supply.    Its  meetings  should  be  weekl 
and  there  should  be  needlework,  a  penny  bank,  reading,  »i^<l 
jnusic,  and  at  the  close,  prayer,  connected  with   it.     Once     s 
month  the  members  should  meet  for  tea,  and  once  a  quarter  the 
should  be  a  public  meeting  held  under  proper  auspices.     Such 
effort  would  make  many  a  poor  man's  wife  a  blessing  instead  o^* 
curse. 

Wanderers  I     Who  will  seek  for  them  ?     They  are  perishing: 
in  their  misery.     AVTio  will  volunteer  to  guide  them  to  the  fiiir 
city  of  Temperance  ?     We  do  hope  that  many  will  at  once 
undertake  this  blessed  work.     Men  applaud  Mr.  Howitt  because 
he  went  forth  to  rescue  the  bodies  of  Burke  and  Wills  from 
the  wilderness.     How  much  more  worthy  of  honour  are  the 
men  who  seek  to  rescue  living  souls  from  eternal  death  ! 
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We  are  not  entirely  without  our  fears,  while  the  friends  of  the  working- 
classes  are  opening  rooms  "  sixty-five  feet  by  twenty  feet,  with  a  gallery 
above,*'  and  spending  their  hundreds  in  the  towns,  that  the  country  vil- 
lages may  be  forgotten.    There  are  two  totally  opposite  views  to  be 
taken  of  a  country  village.     Let  the  poet  or  the  painter  speak  first.    It 
lies  there  nestled  at  the  foot  of  that  range  of  "  everlasting  hills.*'    Let 
us  climb  to  this  nearest  brow,  and  look  down  upon  the  village.    What 
a  lovely  scene  ft  is !     You  may  take  it  as  you  like — either  in  a  bird*s-eyc 
view  which  will  embrace  the  whole,  or  you  may  study  it  in  detail. 
Every  portion  of  it  will  repay  your  attention.    There  is  the  village  greeo, 
'with  its  ancient  Maypole  surmounted  by  the  battered,  weathercock,  which 
has  creaked  overhead  for  generations.    Beneath  that  tree  is  the  bench,  on 
i^faich,  and  on  its  predecessors,  the  fathers  of  the  village  have  enjoyed 
'miDselves  for  centuries.    There,  according  to  tradition,  used  to  sit  Dr. 
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Undhearty  a  former  rector,  on  Sunday  evenings,  while  the  village  dance 
rent  on.  Just  up  there  you  see  the  parsonage.  To  the  left  is  the  village 
chdol.  Among  those  trees  is  the  church,  and  if  you  listen  you  will 
BOOgnise  the  village  bells  as  they  chime  merrily  in  honour  of  some  village 
stiTal.  Come  down  now,  and  let  us  look  at  this  cottage.  Was  ever 
oe  more  picturesque  ?  Its  roof  is  a  perfect  model  for  a  young  artist. 
*he  thatch  is  moss-grown,  and  the  swallows  fly  in  and  out  beneath  the 
iTes.  Look  at  that  little  window  barely  visible  in  the  heavy  gable. 
Vaich  how  the  smoke  curls  gently  upward  in  the  evening  air.  There  is 
le  aged  grandsire  of  the  present  inmates  basking,  with  his  pipe,  before 
le  door.  Let  us  sit  down  and  make  a  drawing  of  it.  It  will  remind 
s  of  our  pleasant  ramble,  and  will  confirm  our  opinion  that,  all  the 
rorld  over,  you  will  not  find  a  match  for  the  peaceful,  quiet  beauty  of 
n  Cnglish  village. 

Liet  the  philanthropist  speak  next.     He  has  lived  in  this  village  for 
nany  years,  and  he  shall  detail  to  you  his  experience.    Let  him  begin  at 
he  pretty  cottage  with  the  moss-grov^n  roof.    If  the  painter  sketched 
he  cottage  as  it  stands,  he  shall  tell  you  a  true  history  of  one  of  its  in- 
labitants.    In  that  very  tenement  there  grew  up  a  stalwart  young  Briton^ 
<^hose  *^  pastors  and  masters'*  taught  him  "  to  do  his  duty  in  that  state,'' 
kc.,  but  whose  father  was  a  poacher.    Our  young  Briton  learnt  to  be  a 
>oacher  also,  and  before  he  was  thirty  was  in  prison  nine  times  in  twehre 
rears.     When  he  came  out  for  the  ninth  time  the  philanthropist  made 
Qteiest  for  him  with  a  friend,  and  got  him  a  berth  on  board  a  man-of- 
Rrar  bound  to  the  Crimea.     Here  his  bad  propensities  were  checked,  and 
:iis  good  qualities  called  out.     He  became  highly  popular,  was  made 
officers'  servant,  and  in  due  time  "  was  very  sorry  to  be  troublesome  ^  to 
^lie  Rector,  but  would  he  kindly  draw  £3.  from  the  Admiralty,  saved 
fVom  his  wages,  and  pay  the  amount  to  his  sister,  who,  meantime,  wa9 
bMinging  up  a  large  ^mily  of  other  young  Britons  as  respectably  as  she 
c^ould  on  twelve  shillings  a-week  ?    The  Crimean  War  ended.     Hymen 
spread  his  snares  for  the  young  Benedict,  and  he  settled  in  his  native 
lionie.     Pheasants  were  plenty,  and  hares  alluring.    Suffice  it  to  say,  he 
left  his  native  village  in  disgrace,  and  has  since  spent  more  of  his  days 
\inder  the  care  of  gaol  warders,  in  his  own  company,  than  in  that  of  his 
^Mfife.     So  much  for  poaching.    The  philanthropist  shall  next  point  us  to 
the  '*  idle  corner^ — for  there  are  idle  corners  in  villages  no  less  than  in 
towns.    These  are  generally  in  some  sheltered  spot,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
lather  out  of  sight  of  the  philanthropist.     We  have  been  informed  by 
grown  men,  who  have  thanked  us  heartily  for  some  counter>attractioQ 
placed  in  the  way  of  their  sons,  that  the  talk  ai  these  idle  corners  is,  at 
the  best,  of  the  most  frivolous  and  inane  description.     Here  a  joke  of  the 
mildest  character  evokes  peals  of  laughter.     Here  the  well-disposed  are 
ridiculed,  and  the  ill-disposed  encourasred.     Here  swearing  is  the  badge 
of  manhood,  and  obscenity  the  passport  to  popularity.     Here  scandal 
is  made  up,  the  efforts  of  the  parson  are  reviled,  the  church  and  school 
are  held  np  to  contempt,  and  woe  betide  the  modest,  blushing  maiden 
who  is  constrained,  though  with  great  hesitation,  to  pass  by  that  way. 
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Let  the  over-crowding  (f  cottages  next  engage  our  attention.     The  cottage 
which  the  painter  sketched  shall  afford  an  illustration.     We  spoke  of  its 
pretty  moss-grown  thatch,  of  the  swallows  which  flew  in  and  out  beneath 
the  eaves,  and  of  the  deep-set  window  In  the  pretty  gable.     That  roof 
covers  the  only  bedroom  of  the  tenement,  and  that  tiny  Nvindow  alone 
gives  light  and  air  to  it.     There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cottage 
homes  in  our  country  villages  which  have  but  one  bed-room,  though  it 
is  not  unfrequently  divided  across  the  middle  by  a  flimsy  wooden  par- 
tition, if  the  owner  is  generous  enough  to  make  it,  or  with  a  curtain  com- 
posed of  well-worn  remnants  of  old  gowns,  if  it  is  left  to  the  tasie  and 
good  feeling  of  the  tenant.     A  sense  of  propriety  forbids  that  we  should 
define  too  accurately  the  abominable  combination  of  sex,  age,  and  rela — 
tionship  which  tlie  carelessness  of  the  owners  of  cottage  property  entails^ 
upon  our  country  villagers.     We  could  name  instances  of  hundreds  ex — 
pended  on  the  ornamentation  of  one  room  in  the  family  mansion,  and  oS 
piggeries  replete  with  every  comfort  that  the  most  refined  of  porkers  couldH 
desire,  while  the  Christians  of  the  labouring  poor  are  expected  to  live  a^ 
Christians,  and  are  turned  out  of  the  village  if  they  don't,  under  circum — 
stances   which  not  only   Christianity,  but  the   commonest  feelings   o   " 
humanity  and  decency  should  forbid.    The  bulk  of  country  squires  ar^ 
far  more  ready  to  pull  down  tenements  than  to  build  them.     Henc^ 
comes  a  minor  evil,  the  very  unreasonable  distances  to  be  traversed  daii^-/ 
by  the  labourer;   hence,  as  a  far  greater  evil,  illegitimate  additions  tc:3 
families;  hence,  as  one  of  the  most  terrible  curses  of  the  land,  comes  si 
loss  of  modesty  among  young  people  of  both  sexes.     *'  I  would  have  you;*' 
wise  unto  that  which  is  good,  and  simple  concerning  evil,"  was  a  kindl>^ 
apostolic  desire ;  but  we  very  much  fear  that,  under  the  system  of  crowdec^ 
dwellings,  boys  and  girls  are  so  far  from  being  simple  concerning  evil^ 
that  they  arrive  at  a  fearful  precocity  concerning  wrong,  and  obtain  au 
knowledge  which  has  no  business  to  be  theirs  till  they  have  homes  and. 
rooftrees  of  their  own.    We  must  pass  to  t/ie  public-homes.    We  advisedly 
use  the  word  in  the  plural,  for  in  villages,  as  well  as  in  towns,  the  magis- 
trates grant  licences  far  too  easily,  and  far  beyond  the  real  necessities  of 
the  people.    These  things  are  left,  both  in  town  and  country,  a  good 
deal  too  much  to  the  brewers.     God  help  you,  unhappy  British  labourer, 
to  avoid  the  public-house,  for  your  neighbours  will  not.     Your  employer 
subscribes  a  few  pounds  a  year  to  the  clothing  club,  and  for  the  educa- 
tion of  your  children,  but  he  licences  half-a-dozon  pot-houses  where  one 
would  suffice;  he  provides  no  club-room  for  your  social  gaiherinos;  he 
gives  donations  to  your  benefit  societies,  though  you  pour  twopence  a 
head  down  your  own  throats  at  each  fortnightly  meeting;  he  is  only  just 
beginning  to  save  you  from  making  a  brute  of  yourself  at  the   Elarvest 
Home;  and  if  "The Arms,"  so  called  in  honour  of  the  neighbour- 
ing "family,"  does  not  attract  you,  a  thousand  to  one  that  "  Tiie  Jolly 
Drover"  will. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  principle  of  workmen's  balls 
is  to  the  full  as  applicable  to  country  villages  as  to  towns.  They  will 
not,  of  course,  be  called  by  the  same  name,  but  we  are  convinced — indeed 
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eknow  by  experience — thai  if  the  average  attendance  during  the  winter 

looths  in  a  snaall  village  reaches  only  to  six  or  eight,  it  is  a  complete 

iccess.     There  are  screaming  babies  and   soapsuds  in  country  as  well 

in  town,  and  fathers  who  are  glad  to  escape  them  for  an  hour  or  two. 

here  is  the  same  craving  for  society,  the  same  desire  for  amusement,  the 

me  need  of  employment  for  vacant  minds.     If  you  live  amonfj  a  small 

)pulationy  it  is  to  the  full  as  important  for  you  to  have  your  small  popu- 

tioD  happy  and  respectable,  as  if  you  lived  among  thousands.     There 

one  class  of  persons  in  villages  and  hamlets,  who  are  peculiarly  in  need 

sucli  a  refuge  as  a  well-managed  club-room.    We  allude  to  carter-boys 

id  young  men.    Many  of  them  have  no  homes — that  is,  their  friends  live 

neijjhbouring  villages,  while  they  themselves  have  simply  a  room,  or  a 

irtof  a  room,  where  they  sleep,  generally  two  in  a  bed,  in  the  farmhouse 

which  they  are  attached.     Frequently,  indeed,  they  have  not  even  the 

easure  of  superintendence  which  a  respectable  farmhouse  might  seem 

imply.     Scores  of  these  young  fellows  are  put  to  lodge  in  any  vacant 

)m  which  a  chance  cottage  may  aftbrd,  and  have  frequently  no  one  to 

friend  or  advise  them  but  the  wife  of  some  labourer  on  their  own  level. 

ese  youths  are  therefore  literally  their  own  masters  for  every  moment 

llieir  lime  except  when  tliey  are  at  work.     No  one  asks  where  they 

going,  or  demands  a  reason  for  their  absence,     fleuce  they  are,  of 

essity,  a  prey  to  the  vicious,  and  excellent  customers  to  the  publican. 

w  many  of  these  lads  are  thankful  if  you   invite  them  to  an  evening 

ool,  and  doubly  thankful  if  you  open   for  their  use  a  tidy  cottage 

?eping  room,*'  where  there  are  no  children,  and  where  they  can  purchase 

pie  refreshments  at  a  moderate  price.      We  have  the  warrant  of  expe- 

ice  in  saying  that  some  thirty  shillings  will  provide  such  a  room,  and 

I  fuel  and  oil  for  a  good  lamp,  for  many  weeks  in  the  winter.     It  is 

"bable  that,  with  tact  and  good  humour,  you  will  get  them  when  your 

Ic  is  turned,  to  discuss  the  question  of  smoking,  and  to  vote  that  they 

do  without  it  in  the  club-room.     It  will  afford  real  amusement  to  the 

tnoter  of  such  a  club-room  to  go  to  it  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  give 

ions  in  draughts,  dominoes,  fox  and  geese,  and  other  childish  amuse- 

tits.     Also,  it  will  be  quite  worth  while  to  allow  himself  to  be  beatea 

asionally,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  intense  delight  of  his  victor,  and  may 

such  simple  means,  combined  with  the  self-management  to  be  inva- 

bly  entrusted  to  the  members,  lay  the  foundatiori  for  a  measure  of  self- 

pect,  and  call  out  the  latent  powers  which  reside  beneath   the  frock 

rn  of  the  British  ploughboy. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  BAND  OF  HOPE  UNION 

CONFERENCES. 

CContinued.) 

THE  EVENING  SITTING 

gan  at  seven  o'clock,  with  Mr.  Handel  Cossham   in  the  ciiair;  the 

V.  D.  Burns  offering  the  opening  prayer,  at  the  close  of  which 

The  Chairman  said  that  the' Band  of  Hope  movement  was  one  in  which 
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kifl  sympathies  entirely  concurred.    It  had  his  best  wishes.     He-did  bot 
decry  the  old  moderation  societies;  they  were  expressive  of  a  sense  o(3 
need  of  a  separate  organization.    Then  came  teetotalism,  and  then  c^me^ 
the  grand  movement,  the  Band  of  Hope,  in  connection  with  which  thej^ 
bad  to  link  the  honoured  name  of  Mrs.  Carlisle — (hear  hear).    The  ide^ 
was  a  grand  one ;  the  troth  was  to  be  sown  in  the  young  and  virgin  so~  ^ 
•—the  heart  of  youth.    All  great  things  had  small  beginnings:  printii 
the  mariner's  compass,  the  penny  postage.     It  was  so  with  the  Baud 
Hope — (hear,  hear).     He  liked  it;  and  he  liked  the  moral  Temperan 
moTement — they  could  not  do  without  that;   and  the  Alliance— th 
could  not  do  without  that — which,  by-and-by,  would  give  effect  to  all  - 
(hear,  hear).    He  then  propounded  and  eloquently  expatiated  on  « 
following  points  as  expressed  or  implied  in  the  Band  of  Hope  moveme^ 
First,  that  strong  drink  was  dangerous — seductive.    Secondly,  that 
vention  was  better  than  cure.    Thirdly,  that  children  could  be  indocr^ri 
nated  with  conscientious  principles.    Next  year  he  should  be  forty  y^ars 
of  age,  and  then  he  should,  if  spared,  have  been  forty  years  a  teetotaller. 
His  mother  taught  him  the  danger  of  drinking.    The  last  things  wHicft 
left  a  man  m  life  were  his  first  impressions.    He  had  more  faith  in  chi/d- 
ren  at  sixteen  than  in  men  at  sixty — (hear,  hear).    He  would  offer  one  or 
two  practical  hints. — 1.  The  Band  of  Hope  should  be  a  national  move- 
inent,  but  every  school  should  have  a  Band  of  Hope.  He  wanted  especial/y 
to  see  it  a  part  of  Christian  machinery — (hear,  hear).     2.  Bands  of  Hope 
should  never  descend  to  be  mere  places  of  amusement,  but  instruction 
and  improvement  should  be  blended  with  amusement.     3.  They  should 
try  more  directly  to  influence  parents  through  the  instrumentality  of 
children,  and  this  they  might  do  in  one  way  by  sending  home  suitable 
literature  through  the  young.    The  importance  of  this  was  not  to  be  over- 
rated.    After  graphically  depicting  the  miseries  of  the  fellen  through 
strong  drink,  he  urged  those  before  him  to  work  earnestly,  humbly,  and 
prayerfully,  assuring  them  that  God  would  bless  their  efforts— (loud 
applause). 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree  was  then  called  upon  by  the  Chairman,  ^ 
move  a  resolution,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: — **That  this  Co 
ference  would  strongly  recommend  the  committee  of  the  United  Kingdc 
Band  of  Hope  Union  to  memoralise  the  various  ecclesiastical  bodies 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  favour  of  the  Band  of  Hope  movement, 
endeavour  to  obtain  their  sympathy  and  support  for  that  impo 
department  of  Temperance  enterprise.'*    The  various  Christian  der 
nations  had  their  great  gatherings,  the  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and 
branches  of  that  great  people  had  their  conferences;  the  Church  of 
land  had  its  convocation ;  the  Presbyterians  had  their  assemblif 
Baptists  and  Independents  had  their  unions,  and  so  on.     No* 
designed  trying  to  get  friends  suitable  to  introduce  the  matter  on 
occasions  and  in  a  proper  manner,  and  they  might  thus  hope 
before  the  religious  public  with  the  best  effect.     He  considers 
most  important  resolution— (hear,  hear). 

The  Rev.  D.  Burns  said,  in  seconding  the  proposition,  that 
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nlijciout  ajisociatioi)!!  were,  at  liie  presenl  time,  hut  indiffi^rently  informed 
Dn  Temperance  movemeiits;  but  that,  if  any  portion  of  the  subject  would 
99  treated  wiili  res(»ect  by  them,  it  would  be  a  memorial  on  behalf  of  the 
^oung— (hear,  liear).  Ii  was  very  desirable  tliat  they  should  obtain  from 
bf  difiRerent  denominations  a  declaration  in  favour  of  Rands  uf  Hope ;  it 
Tould  do  gieat  good.  The  body  to  which  he  belonged  was  unwilling  to 
leal  with  the  Temperance  question  uenerally;  but  a  motion  proposed  as 
p  Bands  of  Hope  was  passed  as  it  was  presented — (hear). 

An  inteiesting  conversation  followed,  in  which  Mr.  T.  I.  White, 
iir.  Murphy,  Councillor  Pollard  and  Mr.  Philips,  of  Bradford,  and 
!dr.  Slorr  took  part,  and  the  resolution  was  passed,  with  the  names  of 
sertain  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  (with  power  to  add  to  their  num- 
i>er)  to  draw  up  a  memorial. 

Mr.  H.  T  Stanes  then  read  the  following  paper  on — 

BA9D  OF  HOPE  MANA6EMEHT. 

For  the  right  management  of  a  Band  of  Hope  it  should  be  remembered 
we  have  a  two-fold  object,  viz.:  to  aid  and  encourage  children  who  are 
desirous  of  abstaining  from  intoxicating  drinks,  and  also  to  incite  them 
'0  plans  of  usefulness  in  the  temperance  and  other  good  causes. 

We  fear  it  is  from  lack  of  attention  to  the  latter  point  that  many  of  our 
Bands  of  Hope  are  defective.  Great  care  is  taken  to  inculcate  right 
^inciples,  and  to  impress  upon  the  child's  mind  the  evils  ofintemperance; 
>o  fiu*,  welli  but  unfortunately  the  training  often  terminates  here.  As  for 
^mple,  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  negative  picture  of  a  pho* 
<>graphy  however  defined  and  good  it  might  be,  but  should  require  the 
>iXMluction  of  a  positive,  so  let  us  not  rest  content  to  have  the  child  an 
I^auuner  timplt/f  but  also  a  working  member  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  or  he 
'Ul  be  like  the  photographic  negative — incomplete,  avoiding  evil  but  not 
t'oducing  much  positive  good.  What  should  we  think  of  the  husband- 
^^Q  who  contented  himself  with  rooting  out  the  weeds,  if  he  neglected 
^  employ  his  land  for  some  useful  purpose? 

And  probably  many  of  our  members  fall  away,  because  they  are  en- 
^uraged  to  practice  self-denial  without  being  taught  to  use  it  as  a  means 
f  good  to  others^  as  well  as  to  themselves.  Let  us  be  assured  that  right 
^nciples  will  be  the  more  enduring,  in  proportion  as  they  are  enforced 
y  incentives  to  constant  activity. 

In  advocating  and  conducting  the  Band  of  Hope,  it  is  most  important 
)at  we.havc  regard  for  those  who  are  non-abstainers.  We  must  not 
>rget  that  there  are  many  honest  and  faithful  labourers,  who  tbous^h  not 
Tus  are^or  us,  and  who  can  truthfully  say,  as  a  clergyman  said,  "I 
dmire  your  principles,  and  believe  you  are  doing  a  good  work,  but  still  I 
onot  feel  called  upon  to  deny  myself  in  ibis  particular,  just  as  you 
tay  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  you  to  give  up  your  vocation  and  be- 
ome  a  City  Missionary,  although  by  engaging  in  the  work  you  might 
0  good  to  others.  Whatever  may  be  our  own  convictions,  it  is  our 
uty  to  respect  those  of  others,  especially  as  we  know  them  to  be  faith- 
jI  jvorkers  in  our  Lord's  vineyard.     We  shall  not  compromise  any  of 
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our  principles  by  treating  with  respect  any  who  decline  to  join  our  ranks^ 
but  on  the  oiher  hand  we  may  be  doing  positive  harm,  by  speaking  t(t: 
-children  disparagingly  of  llieir  ministers  or  Sabbath  school  teachers- 
because  they  differ  from  ourselves  in  this  matter.  VVe  may  regret,  bu^j 
may  not  condemn.     **  Let  us  therefore  not  judge  one  another/' 

Bearing  the  fores;oing  remarks  in  mind,  we  proceed   to  the  practic^:^ 
<;onsideration  of  Band  of  Hope  Management. 

As  regards  the  wording  of  The  Pledge.  That  it  may  be  in  the  le 
objectionable  form,  and  that  we  may  not  be  open  lo  the  foolish  accusatr=3 
that  we  are  extortint;  a  solemn  vow  from  a  child  who  does  not  know 
own  mind,  let  it  be  as  simple  as  possible.  It  will  answer  our  purp^  < 
just  as  well,  and  may  help  to  remove  prejudice.  The  simplest  form  \ 
can  think  of  is  as  follows  :  **  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  promise  (or  reso^  vi 
to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  drinks,  and  I  will  try  to  induce  other  ^  {^ 
do  the  same.** 

In  the  careful  Admission  of  Members  to  the  Band  of  Hope,  wf*    be- 
lieve  consists  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  success.    It  is  the  duty  of ;«  Su- 
perintendent to  satisfy  himself  on  three  points.     Whelh<5r  the  child  ui  i  ■  'er- 
stands  the  nature  of  the  society;  whether  he  vvishes  to  join  from  good  'lo- 
tives ;  and  whether  the  parents  give  their  full  consent.    These  can  onl\  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained  by  a  visit  to  the  home  of  the  child,  and  an  inter- 
view with  the  parents.     Nothing  is  so  damaging  to  the  Band  of  Hope  as 
the  indiscriminate  admission  of  members,  many  of  whom  soon  fall  away,     i 
and  thus  set  a  bad  instead  of  a  good  example.     We  mean  to  affirm  that     j 
the  distribution  of  papers,  though  duly  signed,  and  countersigned  by  the 
parent  is  insufficient.     From   the  experience  gained  by   conducting  a 
Band  of  Hope  (now  numbering  420  members,  for  three  years)  we  affirm 
it.     We  can  show  the  names  of  67  children  who  applied  for  admission, 
and  who  in  all  probability  by  the  usual  method  would  have  been  received 
into  the  society,  but  who  were  found  to  be  ineligible  on  account  of  their 
own  indecision  or  ignorance,  or  their  parents  disapproval.     VVe  call  to 
mind  the  case  of  a  giddy  child,  who  when  asked  if  she  really  wished  to  join, 
vrould  not  answer.     Her  motlier  in  wrath  boxed  her  ears,  and  said,"  now 
•will  you  tell  the  gentleman  whether  you  will  be  a  teetotalttw,  you  ^od 
for-nothing  girl."     She  indignantly  ran  off,  but  coming  back   at  the  last 
moment  said,  "  Yes,  mother,  I  will.*'    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  we 
most  respectfully  declined  receiving  her  signature,  until  she  could  evince 
a  more  decided  and  voluntary  spirit.     Home  influence  will  frequently 
tindo  much  that  is  effected  by  addresses  and  meetings,  but  a  word  or  two 
in  conversation  with  the  parents  will  generally  enlist  their  sympathy,  3"^ 
|)romise  encouragement,  which   may  prove  of  incalculable  assistance  to 
the  child.     Though  the  parents  be  non-abstainers  themselves,  they  ^''^ 
\isually  be  pleased  to  see  their  children  forming  safe  and  good  habits. 
The  influence  that  one  obtains  after  visiting  the  home  of  the  child,  is  no^ 
to  be  lightly  esteemed.     It  is  also  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
thorough  understanding  between  parent,  child,  and    superintendent,  to 
preclude  unpleasantness  in  the  future. 

True,  we  are  told  that  our  superintendents  cannot  afford  the  time;  but 
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as  that  is  so  important  a  feature,  and  .'should  not  be  neglected,  we  would 
urge  them  to  make  time  by  relinguiiihintr  other  engagements,  or  even  if 
necessary,  at  the  sacritice  of  some  popular  work.  It  will  be  found,  when 
the  Baiid  of  Uope  is  in  good  woiking  order,  that  it  will  not  take  up  so 
much  time  as  one  might  suppose.  Tiie  best  time  for  visitation  is  Irom 
seven  to  nine  p.m.  calling  upon  iho  younger  children  first. 

The  Meetings  should  neither  be  109  sedate,  or  on  the  other  hand  too 
frivolous,  but  should  be  made  as  cheerful,  interesting,  and  useful  as  prac- 
ticable.    Variety  should  he  the  characteristic  of  the  meetings. 

As  the  children  enter  the  room  they  tell  their  number  to  some  one 
stationed  at  the  door,  who  writes  down,  and  who  is  provided  witi)  an  index 
l)ook,  which  contains  the  names  and  numbers  of  members.  Should  the 
child  have  forgotten  his  number,  an  instant  will  suffice  to  find  it.  The 
record  of  attendance  can  be  marked  any  time  after  the  meeting.  Invari- 
ably commencing  with  a  hymn  and  brief  prayer,  we  miy  proceed  to 
recitations  by  the  boys,  singing,  readings,  and  sliort  addresses.  Whilst 
\i%  must  not  omit  to  point  out  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  tlie  claims  of 
sobriety,  it  is  well  also  to  sj^eiik  to  them  upon  oilier  subjects,  n  ligious, 
social,  and  otherwise,  making  the  meetings  interesting  by  illustration,  and 
impressive  by  earnestness. 

Plans  of  usefulness  may  be  discu;>sed  and  advocated,  und  it  is  wvl]  to 
<^raw  from  the  children  themselves  their  ideas  of  usefulness,  whether  by 
example,  kind  words  and  actions,  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  others,  dis- 
^ibution  of  tracts,  or  others  means.  Get  them  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
^ch  other's  welfare  and  teach  tliem  to  do  good  to  all  men.  Care  must 
oe  taken  not  to  let  the  meetings  become  a  mere  singing  or  scripture  class. 
•AJso  it  is  a  question  for  serious  consideration  whether  it  is  well  to  allow 
•"Cciuitions  by  girls.  It  seems  certainly  "  out  of  place,*'  and  by  no 
^eans  tends  to  the  cultivation  of  that  modesty  we  all  look  for  and  hope 
Or  in  girls.  What  is  also  of  much  importiuice  is,  that  it  is  open  to 
>6vere  animadversions  from  sabbath  school  teachers  and  others.  Truly 
•^ere  is  great  cause  to  regret  when  we  hear  girls  singing  a  solo  or  duet, 
'^DQetimes  far  below  the  average  of  our  street  singers,  to  an  audience  of 
^ve  hundred  people  or  more. 

Under  the  head  of  Encouragements  may  be  named,  prizes  for 
^citations  and  for  answers  to  scrij>ture  questions,  which  may  be  given  at 
'^e  anniversary  meeting,  and  occasionally  on  ordinary  meetings  for  other 
'bjects.  Medals  may  be  made  an  awaid  lor  obtaining  the  first  new 
'Member.  Children  should  be  siiimilaied  to  influence  their  companions, 
»ut  the  superintendent  should  never  per.>onaliy  ask  a  child  to  join. 

The  meetings  should  be  open  to  a// children  who  can  behave  themselves 
1  a  proper  manner,  with  the  exception  of'*  si^ecial  occasions,'*  when  due 
loiice  being  given,  members  only  are  admitted.  Boys  and  girls  can 
leet  together,  but  il  the  Band  of  Uo^jC  is  a  large  one,  it  would  be  belter 
)  have  them  separately  on  distinct  evenings. 

The  following  Rules  may  explain  things  unsaid ;  tiiey  are   of  course 
ubject  to  alteration  as  the  ca<e  may  require: — 
Rule  I.  That  cliildrea  of  both  sexes  and  all  classe-,  hetweeu  the  ages 
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of  five  and  sixteen  years,  be  eligible  as  Members.  Jtut  only  with  ilie  fnll^ 
consent  of  their  jja  re  fits. 

2.  That  any  child  wishing  to  become  a  Member  must  obtain  a  printer 
application  on  pink  paper,  -which  can  be  had  from  Members,  or  at  a  Ban^ 
of  Hope  meeting.  The  name,  age,  and  fiiU  address  of  the  child  should  ^ 
filled  in,  and  the  paper  given  to  the  Superintendent. 

3.  That  vrhen  the  application  has  been  received,  the  Superintendent  Tc*:j 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  the  child  and  its  parent.  Should  t>3 
•former  thoroughly  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  Society,  and  the  latter  fcg 
willing,  the  following  resolution  will  then  be  signed  by  the  child  : — "  Br 
the  grace  of  God  I  promise  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  drinks,  and  I 
will  try  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same." 

4.  That  at  the  ensuing  meeting  the  "  Scroll  '*  will  be  signed  by  the  new 
Member,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  children.  The  sum  of  one  penny  is  ex- 
pected for  a  Card  op  Membership,  which  Card  should  be  carefully 
preserved,  and,  if  possible,  framed. 

5.  That  Meetings  are  held  on  the  Second  Wednesdav  of  each  month 
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for  Girls  only,  and  on  the  Fourth  Wednesday  of  each  month  for  Boys 
only,  from  six  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

6.  That  each  Member  should  endeavour  to  attend  punctually,  with  hair 
brushed,  clean  hands  and  faces,  and  to  enter  and  leave  the  room  without 
unnecessary  noise  or  confusion, — taking  care  to  give  their  correct  mmher 
as  they  enter.  * 

7.  That  Medals  are  not  allowed  to  be  purchased,  but  one  is  awarded 
to  any  Member  through  whose  influence  their  first  new  Member  is  obtained 
for  the  Band  of  Hope. 

8.  That  Prizes  are  offered,  first  for  Answers  to  Scripture  Questions ; 
second  to  Boys  for  Eecitations.  In  the  summer  months  prizes  will  occa- 
sionally be  given  for  the  best  nosegays  or  wreaths  of  wild  flowers. 

9.  lliat  Members  who  have  attended  ocer  two-thirds  of  a  year's  meetings,. 
and  whose  behaviour  has  been  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  will  be  taken 
for  an  excursion  into  the  country  some  time  during  the  summer. 

10.  That  all  Members  should  endeavour  to  take  in  regularly  eitjier  the 
-^^  Band  of  Hope  lievlo/v," '' The  Adviser;' ov  the  '' BrUish  Workm^u^. 
The  two  former  are  one  half-penny  per  month,  and  the  latter  one  jjenny- 
They  can  be  obtained  on  meeting  nights  by  those  who  have  previously  give& 
in  tlieir  names  as  wishing  to  have  them. 

The  form  .of  application  referred  to  in  Rule  2  is  as  follows,  which  »s 
given  to  any  child  who  may  ask  for  it. — 

[Name  and  Address  of  the  Band  of  Hoi>e.] 

Name  of  Child  teishinff  ) 

to  become  a  Member  \  -■ '^'' 


Reaidence 


Age Bate 


Childi-en  of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  IG,  are  invited.  ^^^^ 
the  consent  of  their  Parents,  to  become  Members.  Tliey  will  be  nKjuirecl 
to  give  their  names  to  the  follownig  Declaration  : — 

"  By  th('fji*ncr  of  (rod,  Ipromise  to  ahsfamfnm  all  Intoxicating  J>nnhr 
and  IjeiUtry  to  induce  othcta  to  difthe  samey 
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Children  wishing  to  join  sliould  All  in  thoir  names  and  nMidences  above 
Dd  return  this  ]>aper  on  a  Meeting  niglit  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  held  on  the 
ECOND  and  FOURTH  WEDNESDAY  of  each  Month,  •onunenoiug  at 
ix .o'clock  in  the  Evening,  and  terminatuig  at  Eight. 

Xhe  Superintendent  will  call  with  *^  The  Declaration,"  for  signature  by 
ho  Child  whose  name  is  filled  in  above,  and  also  by  the  Parent  or  Guar- 
ian,  signifying  their  consent. 

Sitj/eriutendefit, 

The  paper  with  which  the  Superintendent  calls  is  simply  as  follows  : — 

[Name  and  Address  of  the  Band  of  Hoiie.] 

THE  DECLARATION.    No. 

By  the  grace  of  God,  I  promise  to  abstain  from  all  Intoxicating  Drinks^ 
nd  I  will  trj'  to  induce  otliers  to  do  the  same. 

ignaiurt  __  _.     .  ...    

inMtnce , 

\ge  _  ..   _  _    .  .-Da/* 

ignature  of  Parent  or  Ouardian,  giring  h      consent 


iSuperiutendeHt. 

In  conclusion.  Let  our  standard  be  high,  and  let  us  not  rest  satisfied 
intil  it  is  attained.  Let  our  trust  be  in  God  alone,  and  not  in  our  own 
light,  and  let  us  teach  the  children  fully  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
^»e  words,  "  By  the  grace  of  God." 

By  careful  and  judicious  management  we  may  not  only  make  the  Band 
r  Hope  a  blessins:  to  many  homes,  but  may  win  the  respect  and  sym- 
athy  of  our  fellow  sabbath  school  teachers  and  other  christian  firiendsy. 
ntil  the  necessity  for  Bands  of  Hope  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  and 
ley  become  as  numerous  and  prosperous  as  sabbath  schools  themselves. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  a  very  interesting  one ;  but  as  it 
'as  understood  to  cover  the  whole  ground  which  had  been  gone  over,  it 
'as  more  remarkable  for  a  variform  than  a  uniform  character.  But  ihe 
^o  papers  which  excited  most  attention,  eulogy,  and  debate,  were  Mr, 
^arvev  and  Mr.  Stanes^s. 

IMr.  Murphy  thought  it  was  needful  just  to  ask  why  certain  young 
ersons  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stanes  were  not  eligible  to  join  his  Band  of 
Jope  ?  Why  medals  were  given  to  those  only  who  gained  new  members? 
^and  why  medals  were  not  purchased  by  the  children  ? — why  separate 
he  sexes? — and  why  give  prizes  for  nosegays  and  flower-wreaths  (would 
hey  not  bring  iliem  from  their  own  parents)  ? — and  why  superintendents 
ihould  not  ask  children  to  join  Bands  of  Hope? 

Mr.  Stanes:  Sixty-seven  parents  had  not  given  their  consent;  twa 
SDuld  not  give  reasons  why  they  wished  to  join.  Medals  are  given  as 
[Qarks  of  honor,  and  if  extended,  or  if  they  were  purchasable,  the  honor 
Mfould  not  be  equal — (hear).  He  trusted  the  children  as  to  the  nosegays^ 
vfaich  were  to  be  wild  flowers ;  and  searching  for  these  would  get  them 
)ut  of  the  streets  into  the  fields — (hear).    He  thought  the  superintendent 
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should  not  ask  a  child  to  join  ;  but  that  the  children  should  work  aniongs 
each  other ;  their  joining  would  be  more  useful  if  not  done  under  th< 
mere  inHuenceof  a  superintendent's  wishes — (hear). 

Mr.  Sfuiggs  said  that  one  of  the  best-conducted   Bands  of  Hope  L 
knew  was  at  Cheshunt,  on  which  the  clergyman  exercised  a  most  be 
iicial  influence— (hear).     He  thouglit  the  paper  a  very  admirable  on 
and  that  cliildren  should,  prior  to  entering  a  Band  of  Hope  fully,  be 
on  a  sort  of  probation — (hear). 

Mr,  Eaton  :  In  reference  to  a  rule  read,  which  refjuired  that  a  chi  ^^ 
hair  should  be  combed  and  brushed,  asked  whether,  if  this  were  neglec  t^Q 
a  child  were  sent  back  or  excluded?     And  as  to  calling  the  numbei  s  oi 
children  on  enirance,  did  not  this  waste  time,  and  create  confusion  ? — 
(hear) . 

Mr.  Stakes;  If  children  came  in  the  state  referred  lo  by  Mr.  Eaton, 
ihey  were  cautioned  as  to  next   time;  but  if  very  dirty,  they  were  sent 
back — (liear).     As    to  calling  numbers,  each  ciiild  knew  its  number; 
this  took  a  very  short  time;  and,  moreover,  they  took  care  to  open  the 
doors  in  good  time;  and  this  prevented  crowding  and  confusion. 

Mr.  Haynes,  said  :  As  to  superintendents  not  asking  children  to  join; 
if  some  superintendents  were  not  to  canvass,  they  would  have  no  members 
at  all — (hear).  As  to  the  medals,  he  thought  that,  as  a  rule,  cbilHren 
might  be  trusted ;  he  had  never  found  one  trying  to  deceive  in  that 
respect — (hear). 

Mr.  Stoke  said  :  In  reference  to  the  sale  of  papers,  the  members  of 
their  Bands  of  Hope  went  round  to  the  houses  of  persons,  instead  of 
selling  on  Sundays. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Smith  inquired  if  botanical  questions  were  asked  of  the 
children  ?  This  was  desirable.  As  to  the  importance  of  cleanliness  as 
a  branch  of  experience,  why  teetoialism  proper  was  altogether  a  physical 
ed  ucation — (hear) . 

Mr.  Hugh  Jokes  would  put  a  question  to  Mr.  Harvey  as  to  tiie  prizes 
given  for  essays.     Were  the  writers  young? 

Mr.  Harvey  said  they  had  three  different  grades,  that  the  young 
might  be  brought  in. 

Mr.  Hugh  Jokes  :  Are  they  all  invited? 

Mr.  Harvey  :  We  allow  all  the  grades  to  compete  for  the  first  prizes. 

Mr.  Tipper:  Iu  reference  to  the  form  of  pledge  recommended  by 
Mr.  Stanes  not  being  a  vow,  he  thought  it  looked  very  much  like  one,  to 
use  the  words  "  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  purpose  or  promise  " — (hear). 

Mr.  Stakes  said  they  were  careful  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  that  the  child  should  look  to  God  for  help. 

Mr.  Hunt  felt  there  was  some  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  using 
the  words  "  By  the  grace  of  God,''  and  if  a  child  were  not  able  to  give 
reasons  why  it  wislied  to  join  a  Band  of  Hope,  should  not  tliat  child  be 
admitted  to  the  meetings  ? — (hear). 

Mr.  Stakes:  That  is  provided  for — (hear). 

Mr.  Shirley:  Mr.  Harvey,  in  his  paper,  referred  to  the  use  ina<le  ol 
their  library.     Were  the  books  applied  for? 
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Mr.  Harvet  :  We  find  our  library  books  are  applied  for,  and  are 
cceedingly  well  received,  both  by  children  and  parents.  The  number 
Pjarenile  members  in  the  town  is  1,400 — (hear,  hear).  Besides  our 
bnry,  every  school  in  the  town  has  its  own  book  department — (hear, 
tw).  He  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Stanes's  excellent  paper, 
Dt  he  felt  there  was  a  difficulty  as  to  the  president  not  asking  a  child 
>  join.  Ought  not  a  president  to  exercise  influence,  an  intelligent  influ- 
ice,^with  this  view — (hear,  hear)  ?  He  could  sympathise  with  his  friend 
gainst  girls  reciting  in  public — (dissent).  He  had  three  little  girls,  and 
e  thought  he  should  not  try  to  cultivate  that  gift  in  them— (hear,  hear). 
le  objected  to  giving  prizes  for  such  efforts,  because  he  thought  they 
aduced  self-glorying.  Speech  was  a  natural  gift.  Still  he  thought  that 
rell-conducted  meetings  were  excellent  for  Bands  of  Hope.  He  would, 
lowever,  have  three  members*  meetings  to  one  public  meeting — (hear, 
lear). 

Mr.  Beck  said  he  liked  the  words  in  Mr.  Stanes*s  pledge—"  By  the 
jraceof  God." 

Mr.  Haykes  said  that  the  Chairman  vms  obliged  to  leave  the  meeting 
:o  fulfil  an  engagement  elsewhere.  He  therefore  begged  to  propose  a 
most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  great  kindness  and  ability  in 
presiding  over  them. 

Mr.  Shirlev  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried  with 
acceding  heartiness. 

Mr.  CossiiAM,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  said  he  had  been  intensely 
notified  with  the  thoroughly  practical  spirit  of  the  Conference,  and  espe- 
ii^Uy  with  Mr.  Stanes's  admirable  paper.  It  was  a  good  idea  to  make 
bildren  work.  The  pledge  was  simple.  Pledges  should  be  simple,  not 
*ng,  but  such  as  all  could  sign — (hear,  hear).  He  did  not  approve  of 
operating  the  sexes.  God  mixed  the  sexes  in  families,  and  he  (the 
peaker)  liked  them  mixed  in  schools;  the  presence  of  the  boys  gave  the 
iHs  courage ;  and  that  of  the  girls  gave  the  boys  softness — (hear,  hear). 
te  had  faith  in  medals,  wisely  given.  They  gave  medals  to  boys  in 
^eir  employ  who  were  kind  to  animals :  and  the  last  thing  before  leaving 
ome  he  received  the  names  of  several  boys  to  whom  medals  were  shortly 
*  be  given  for  this — (hear,  hear).  There  was  another  point ;  superin- 
-ndent's  influence;  a  superintendent  was  responsible  for  its  use  and 
tercise — (hear,  hear).     He  wished   prosperity   to  the  Band  of  Hope 

nion,  and  hoped  that  they  might  all  employ  their  talents  and  time  to 
'e  best  account — (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  Haynes  was  then  unanimously  called  to  occupy  the  chair,  and 
le  thread  of  the  discussion  was  taken  up  by 

Mr.  HuKT,  who  said  that  he  was  in  favour  of  girls  reciting  on  plat- 
oons under  proper  management — (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  McCree  said  he  had  asked  Mr.  Stanes  to  prepare  the  paper,  and 
le  experience  of  that  gentleman  with  his  four  hundred  and  twenty  boys 
od  girls  gave  great  weight  to  his  recommendations.  The  boys  and  girls 
'ere  not  separated — (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Joseph  Gilpin  said  he  had  had  great  experience  in  children's, 
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adults*,  and  boarding-schools.  He  agreed  #itli  Mr.  Btanes-  tira 
shouki  not  entrap  iheir  youn^  friends  to  sign  the  Tempesaoofr •«] 
He  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Stanes  had  acted  from  experiepoe,  A 
thought  his  practice  was  the  more  likely  to  be  successful — (hear^  b 

Mr.  Draper,  said  there  were  some  difiiculiies  elsewhere  whici 
Stanes  had  not.  Mr.  Sianes*s  children  could  go  and  gather  wild  fl 
on  Primrose-hill,  while  some  of  them  were  surrounded  for  miles 
brick  buildings.  There  were  common  difficulties,  too,  with  p^ 
essays,  and  recitations,  which  required  careful  treatment. 

Mr.  Hermitage  thought  that  the  monthly  meetings  of  Mr.  ^ 
were  too  seldom.  He  believed  in  the  usefulness  of  girls  reciting 
abo  ill  the  giving  of  rewards. 

Mr.  Imsull  said  that  great  care  should  be  taken  about  the  admi 
of  members,  as  to  cleanliness,  and  as  to  the  instruction  in  the  natur 
properties  of  alcohol.    On  the  last-named  subject  they  needed  a 
catechism. 

Mr.  Phillips,  of  Bradford,  said    he  almost  entirely  agreed 
Mr.  Harvey;  but  while  agreeing  with  many  things  in  Mr.  Stanes's  ( 
there  were  many  which  he  objected  to,  and  especially  to  Mr.  St 
objections  to  girls  reciting.    The  good  in  this  matter  far  outweighe* 
evil — (hear,  hear).     In  Bradford  they  had  a  Union,  containing  sere 
Bands  of  Hope.    They  had  issued  fifty  thousand  melodists,  and  bat 
year  got  up  one  of  the  noblest  meetings  ever  held  in  England,  at  ^ 
Mr.  Chown  had  delivered  a  most  capital  lecture  and  address,  ar 
which  400  children  had  been  trained  to  sing — (hear,  hear).     He 
recommend  the  formation  of  unions,  and  that  they  should  becor 
liated  with  the  United  Kingdom   Band  of  Hope  Union — (hear 
Not  lesa  than  one  hundred  members  had  joined  the  Church  fn 
Bands  of  Hope;  and  this  fact,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  is  I 
influence  in  retaining  children,  as  well  as  in  bringing  them  ' 
(hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Murphy,  referring  to  modes  of  management  of  Bands 
said   that   he   w<is   president  of  the  **  Meliora,^'   and  that  tb 
Mr.  Parkes  a  most  admirable  conductor-^(hear).    They  h; 
might  call  a  kiok-up — (a  laugh).    A  penny  a  week  was  paid  1 
before  the  time,  and  then  they  bad  a  tea-meeting;  and  then 
the  needle;''  and  ''-round  and   round  the   mulberry  bus 
parents  went. with  the  children;  and,  true,  they  got  home 
(laughter).     But  who  could  think  that  such  gatherings  di' 
to  their  Bands  of  Hope,  and  to  all  concerned — (hear)?     N 
money  for  their  Bands  of  Hope?    There  were  no  such  d 
in  London  as  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  views — (hear). 
exhibitors — (renewed  cheers).    The  means  he  had  po' 
greatly  aid.     Their   young  folks  required  solid  instru 
aoMlsement.    Now  there  were  many  questions  still  to  ^ 
teachers  as  be,  and  of  tlie  writers  of.  papers  and  otliei 
Hqw  were  excursions  paid  for?     How  did  the  singing 
ibey  conduct  their  anniversaries?     He  would  quote  ' 
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imnshing  suggestive  thoughts  to  Band  of  Hope  conductors :  they  should 
Bek  to  aHurp,  instruct,  and  impress;  and  then,  by  God's  blessing,  they 
last  succeed — (cheers). 

Bfr.  RiFLiY  would  like  the  conference  to  issue  in  something  like  a 
netical  result;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
TBNttion  and  management  of  a  Band  of  Hope.  This  would  be  most 
leftil^bear). 

'Mr.^AiiES  was  now  called  upon  to  reply.  As  to  the  frequency  of 
leetings  he  met  his  children  twice  a  month;  he  could  not  spare  the  time 
«^ly ;  but  he  tried  to  make  those  he  had  good — (hear).  He  gave  prizes 
^children  for  terms  of  attendance,  &c.  He  conducted  his  Band  of  Hope 
0  as  to  give  as  little  offence  as  possible  to  others.  He  did  nothing 
aderfaanded;  he  did  not  entice  or  entrap.  Those  who  had  signed  had 
igaed  from  conviction  and  disposition,  and  had  stood  well.  He  was 
bliged  by  the  kind  way  in  which  his  paper  had  been  received — (hear). 

Mr.  Hendrick,  representative  of  the  Irish  Temperance  League,  said 
e  should  feel  that  he  had  not  done  his  duty  if  he  did  not  say  a  few 
pords.  He  must  congratulate  the  meeting  on  the  delightful  character  of 
tietr  proceedings.  In  Belfast,  from  which  he  came  the  day  before,  they 
ad  twenty  Bands  of  Hope,  containing  from  two  thousand  to  three  thou* 
md  members.  He  had  come  there  to  learn  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
urn  it  to  useful  account~(hear). 

■After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Rutherford  testifying  to  the  usefulness 
f'giris  reciting;  against  the  use  of  the  phrase  **  By  the  grace  of  God**  in 

■pledge,  and  urging  still  that  children  should  be  influenced  by  the 
i^st  motives, 

■Mr.  SuiRLEY,  in  a  few  well-timed  remarks,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
tie  essayists,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree,  Mr.  Symons,  Mr.  Thomas  Anstte, 
iie  Rev.  £.  W.  Thomas,  Mr.  Harvey,  and  Mr.  Stanes,  for  their  valuable 
«pers;  the  vote  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Franks,  in  a  brief  and  neat 
SQtence  or  two;  carried  with  acclamation,  and  suitably  acknowledged  by 
Sr.  Harvevy  who  took  occasion  to  recommend  the  Hymn  Book  pub- 
4hed  by  the  Union. 

t^e  Rev.  T.  Phillips  moved  a  thoroughly  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
'•'Rev.  G.  VV.  McCree  for  his  exceedingly  valuable  as  well  as  arduous 
rvioes*  this  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Affleck,  who  strongly  urged  that 
^t;  Garrett's  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  should  be  printed  and  issued 

%  cheap  form  for  circulation.  The  chairman  warmly  supported  the 
Hion  the  meeting  ardently  passed  it,  and  Mr.  McCree  in  responding  to 
b'vote  referred  in  high  terms  to  the  services  of  his  colleagues,  and 
Mcially  to  the  generous  aid  which  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  had  given  to 
^  movement. 

lir  Afflbck  announced  that  Mr.  W.  Spriggs  had  kindly  contributed 
k)Vereign  towards  a  cheap  issue  of  Mr.  Garrett's  speech. 
The  Doxology  stnd  the  benediction  brought  to  a  close,  some  time  after 
vVdock  a  series  of  meetings  destined,  under  God,  to  have  a  very 
itiortant  and  beneficial  bearing  on  the  Temperance  reformation  in  Great 
^^and,  therefore,  throughout  the  world. 
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FACTS  FOR  SPEAKERS. 

Drunkards. — In  the  year  ending  Michaelmas  last,  94,908  persons — . 
260  a  day — were  proceeded  ao;ainst  before  justices  in  England  for  drunlc- 
enness,  or  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  63,255  of  them  were  con- 
victed.   The  great  majority  were  only  fined,  but  above  7,000  were  cora- 
milted  to  prison.     The  returns  show  a  great  increase  over  the  previous 
year,  for  only  82,196  were  then  charged  with  drunkenness,  and  only 
54,123  convicted.     Of  the  persons  thus  charged  in  the  last  year,  22,560 
were  females,  and  more  than  10,000  women  were  convicted  for  beinsf 
drunk.      Coroner's  inquests  in  the  year  1862  found  211   verdicts  of 
deaths  from  excessive  drinking,  145  men  and  66  women  thus  ending 
their  days. 

An  Argument  not  to  be  withstood. — The  most  irresistible  of  all 
arguments  are  not  those  of  the  argumentative  kind.  They  lie  in  anollier 
domain,  and  they  will  triumphantly  assert  their  sway  when  all  others 
have  failed.  The  Rev.  William  Ueid,  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  temperance 
sermon  introduces  the  following  incident — all  the  more  interesting  as 
relating  to  a  high  and  honoured  name  in  the  advocacy  of  our  cause: — 
"An  eminent  minister  of  the  Gospel  was  some  years  ago  spending  a  day 
with  a  brother  in  the  ministry.  The  lady  of  the  house  at  which  he  was 
sojourning,  being  a  devoted  friend  of  our  cause,  had  advanced  every 
argument  she  could  think  of  to  convince  him  of  the  propriety  of  his  be- 
coming an  abstainer,  but  apparently  without  effect.  On  coming  down 
to  breakfast  on  the  following  morning,  bis  host  said  to  him,  *  My  wife 
has  been  praying  much  for  you  since  we  parted  last  evening.'  '  Praying 
forme!'  said  he  with  surprise.  *  Yes,  praying  that  the  Lord  might 
remove  the  blindness  which  prevents  you  seeing  the  truth  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  abstinence !  *  *  Well,  well,'  said  he,  '  I  can  withstand  her  argu- 
ments, but  I  cannot  withstand  her  prayers ! '  That  lady,  who  patiently 
took  her  cause  and  laid  it  before  God,  was  the  late  Mrs.  Sherman,  of 
London,  and  the  convert  whom  God  gave  her,  in  answer  to  her  prayers, 
was  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  who,  from  that  hour  has  been  one  of  our 
ablest  and  most  influential  advocates.  Prayer  and  patience  are  more 
than  a  match  for  all  the  objections  which  Christian  men  and  women  are 
able  to  advance." 

Strong  Drink  versus  the  Gospel. — "  During  the  twenty  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  only  £250,000  were 
collected  in  aid  of  its  funds ;  whilst  in  the  same  period  were  spent  in 
this  country  for  ardent  spirits  alone,  the  enormous  sum  of  £375,000,000. 
It  is  calculated,  on  the  authority  of  iheBritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society^ 
that,  at  the  present  annual  revenue,  it  will  require  six  hundred  years 
before  every  family  in  the  known  world  can  have  a  copy  of  the  inestima- 
ble Word  of  God;  whereas  if  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  to  abstain 
from  intoxicating  drinks /or  one  year ^  sufficient  money  could  be  saved 
for  thai  great  work  to  be  effected  in  that  short  period** 
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LABOURS  OF  THE  AGENTS. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck  and  the  Rev.  J.  Keeley  have  during  the  past 
'Joonth  been  fully  engaged  in  the  Northern  Counties,  in  attending  meetings, 
etes,  and  galas. 

Mr.  William  Bell  has  been  lecturing  in  Northampton  and  neigh- 
bouring counties.  Notwithstanding  tlie  warm  weather,  and  the  fact  that 
>ur  country  friends  are  now  very  busiily  engaged,  Mr.  Bell  has  had  un- 
isually  large  audiences.  The  following  places  have  been  visited,  some, 
everal  times: — Kind's  Cliffe:  It  is  more  than  10  years  since  there  was 
>  meeting  held  at  this  place.  We  had  a  good  meeting — at  the  close  44 
igned  the  pledge.  W'arringion.  Elton  :  A  large  meeting  for  a  village — 
he  first  held  for  many  years.  The  publicans  sent  some  men  with 
^uclcets  of  water  to  throw  over  us,  but  their  hearts  failed  them  when  they 
jot  to  the  spot ;  at  the  close  30  signed  the  pledge.  Polebrook  :  This  is 
r^h  ground.  Three  weeks  ago  I  gave  the  first  lecture ;  at  the  close  30 
igned  the  pledge.  The  publican  sent  a  lot  of  men  with  cans  full  of  beer 
o  annoy  us,  but  the  sympathy  of  the  people  was  with  us,  and  we  had  a 
I*orious  meeting.  Thrapstone;  Raunds;  Ringstead;  Finedon;  Wool- 
•fston ;  Banbury;  Cirencester;  Rushden;  Kettering,  &c. 

During  the  month  Mr.  G.  Blaby  attended  and  addressed  the  following 
Bands  of  Hope: — Bloomsbury  Refuge,  twice;  Denmark  Street,  twice ; 
^auxhall  Walk;  Eaton  Buildings,  Chelsea;  Ogle  Mews,  Tottenham 
^•ourt  Koad ;  Waterloo  Street,  Camberwell ;  King  Street,  Long  Acre; 
Kentish  Town ;  St.  Patrick's  School,  Soho ;  Working  Men's  Club,  Duck 
'^e,  Westminster;  Little  Wild  Street;  Little  Denmark  Street;  Whit- 
^dd  Chapel,  Long  Acre;  Providence  Hall,  Shored  itch;  Hind  Mews, 
^arylebone;  Haverstock  Hill;  Mill  Pond  Bridge,  Rotherhithe ;  Shad- 
**ell;  and  Tottenham.  He  has  also  taken  part  in  three  adult  meetings, 
preached  eight  sermons,  and  addressed  three  Sunday  schools. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  has  attended  meetings  as  follows  : — South ville,  Wands- 
worth Road ;  Earl  Street,  London  Road  ;  Weir's  Passage,  Euston  Road ; 
^t.  Pancras  Vestly  Hall;  Commercial  Road;  Collier's  Rents,  White 
Street,  Borough ;  Whitfield  Chapel,  Long  Acre;  Britannia  Fields; 
Stepney  Meeting;  Pell  Street,  St.  George's  in  the  East;  Salem  Chapel, 
^w  Road ;  and  Lansdowne  Place,  Kent  Street. 

Anchor  Band  of  Hope,  Camberwell. — A  meeting  of  the  above 
society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  July  14th,  with  an  attendance  of  nearly 
500.  Towards  the  close  of  the  proceedings.  Master  William  Climpson 
"delivered  a  short  address  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  presented  Mr» 
'James  Eaton,  the  active  superintendent,  with  a  pretty  pair  of  letter- 
glances,  as  a  small  token  of  affection  and  gratitude  from  some  of  the 
^eaabers  of  the  Band  of  Hope.     When  the  loud  applause  which  followed 
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had  subsided,  Mr.  Eaton  made  a  suitable  reply,  and  the  meeting  soon 
after  terminated. 

The  Northamptonshire  Temperance  Union  having  secured  (he 
services  of  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  that  gentleman  has 
recently  commenced  his  labours  in  the  districts  belonging  to  the  associa- 
tion, and  during  the  last  few  days  has  visited  Kettering,  GeddingtOD,  and 
Rushden,  where  he  has  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  with  great  success. 
"Mr*  Bell  is  likely  to  become  extremely  popular  in  the  neighbourhoods 
visited  by  him,  thereby  rendering  considerable  service  to  the  Temperance  i 
cause.  At  Kettering  he  conducted  the  Band  of  Hope  meeting  more  slI^ 
cessfully  than  it  had  ever  previously  been,  and  has  done  much  by  showing 
the  proper  way  of  managing  such  gatherings. —  Weekfy  Record, 

NoRTHAMPTONSHikE. — Mr.  Bell  has  been  lecturing  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  with  great  success,  and  is  proving  one  of  the  most  useliil 
auxiliaries  ever  possessed  by  the  Northampton  Temperance  Union.-^ 
Weekly  Record. 

East  Cowton. — The  East  Cowton  annual  festival  was  held  on  Tues* 
day,  the  23rd  inst.,  in  the  Hurworth  spacious  Temperance  marquee, ia 
a  field  liberally  placed  at  the  service  of  the  society  by  Mr.  Sampsw 
Horsley.  This  is  the  second  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Horsley  has  kindly 
assisted  the  society  in  a  similar  way.  The  day  was  splendid,  and  agree- 
ably disappointed  the  apprehensions  of  the  managers,  which  had  been 
excited  by  the  previous  succession  of  wet  weather.  The  company  assem* 
bled  from  Darlington^  Northallerton,  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood 
was  very  large.  The  number  who  partook  of  the  cup  which  cheers  bnt 
not  inebriates  was  upwards  of  four  hundred.  The  tent  was  crowded 
during  the  delivery  of  two  admirable  speeches  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCree^ 
hon.  sec.  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  and  Mr.  J> 
Sergeant,  agent  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 

Washton. — On  Thursday,  the  18th,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  this 
society  was  held  in  this  village.  The  weather  being  fine  a  goodly  nuia- 
ber  of  people  drew  up  to  enjoy  the  festivities.  The  Reeth  Teetotal  Biass 
Band  arrived  at  noon^  and  marched  into  the  village,  to  the  tune  of '^  Aold  ] 
Lang  Syne,*^  the  flag  of  the  band  being  borne  by  Messrs.  M.  Brown  and  . 
Thomas  Wood,  two  of  the  latest  converts  of  the  place  to  the  Temperanoe 
cause.  During  the  afternoon  the  band  played  some  of  its  lively  airs,  and 
the  visitors  enjoyed  themselves  immensely.  Tea  was  provided  in  the 
Temperaf)ce-hali ;  nearly  three  hundred  partook  of  the  same.  Duriai; 
tea  Mr.  T.  Clarksou  presided  at  the  harmonium,  accompanied  by  the 
Reeth  choir,  performing  some  pleasing  pieces  which  greatly  delis^hted  the 
audience.  After  tea  the  public  meeting  was  held;  G.  A.  Robinsooi 
Esq.,  of  Reeth,  presiding,  the  crowd  being  so  great  that  numbers  w6R 
unable  to  obtain  admittance.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Se^ 
geant,  agent  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  the  Rev.  H.  Oakley  vt^ 
Rev.  Mr.  Wood.  Richmond.  On  Sunday,  the  2tst,  two  sermons  wtire 
preached  in  the  hall  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keeley,  agent  of  the  United  Kin^ 
dom  Band  of  Hope  Union. 

Kettering. — The  Temperance  committee  here  engaged  Mr.  Bell,  o^ 
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tkB^  of  Hope  Uniou,  to  deliver  two  sermoos  in  the  open  air  on 
Sonday  last,  thai  being  the  feast  Sunday,  when  the  town  was  crowded 
inlh  fisitoni.  On  each  occasion  the  attendance  was  large,  and  Mr.  Bell, 
vbo  is  becoming  highly  popular,  was  well  received.  He  was  assisted 
hf  Ui^  Parker,  of  Finedon,  and  other  Temperance  advocates. 

.WSN 8LBYDALE :   AySGARTH   fORCB  ANNUAL  TEMPERANCE   GaLA.— 

Xbii  popular  gathering  was  held  with  more  than  usual  eclat  on  the  24th 
alt»  in  a  field  near  the  York  Mills.  The  tea  was  served  in  two  tents, 
thCK  being  about  a  thousand  who  partook  of  the  cup  that  cheers.  After 
M,  George  A.  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Reeth,  ascended  the  platform,  formed 
ligf  wagons,  some  distance  from  the  tents.  The  Reeth  Band  played 
several  pieces,  and  after  a  temperance  melody  was  sung  the  chairman 
delivered  a  speech  of  considerable  power.  Mr.  Sergeant  followed  in  a 
hnmorous  and  practical  address,  which  was  much  cheered ;  after  which 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  of  London,  delivered  an  interesting  and  eloquent 
speech — Mr.  Councillor  Blakey,  of  Halifax,  as  a  native  of  Wensleydale, 
also  addressed  the  assembly,  expressing  his  unshaken  devotion  to  absti- 
aeoce  principles.  After  the  meeting  a  fine  balloon  was  sent  up,  and 
mber  amusements  extemporised.  The  f^te  passed  off  in  a  manner  most 
gtatifying  to  all  parties. 


lOBTHEBH  AUZILIABT  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  BAND  OF  HOPS 

tJNION. 

CONFERENCE  OF   DELEGATES   AT  BISHOP   AUCKLAND. 

■  J 

I'.  The  conference  of  the  delegates  in  connection  with  the  above  Union, 
Iht  the  interchange  of  thought  and  the  expression  of  opinion  for  the  good 
<j£  their  undertaking,  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  16ih  of 
June,  under  the  presidency  of  G.  A.  Robinson,  Esq. 
'  Mr.  Robinson  delirered  an  emphatic  address,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  regretted  his  inability,  on  account  of  declining  health,  to  bestow  as 
Boch  attention  to  the  Band  of  Hope  movement  as  he  was  desirous  of 
dbing ;  but  what  he  could  perform  in  a  quiet  way  they  might  expect  him 
te  do  with  all  his  heart.  He  was  quite  sure  that  all  people  engaged  in 
Ae  movement  would  endeavour  to  draw  the  children,  into  the  paths  of 
tCtmperance  and  religion,  because  by  so  doing  they  were  benefiting 
aUemselves — perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than  they  were  the  children,  and 
Ijberesult  would  afford  them  all  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  He  con- 
liiaded  that  it  was  easier  and  better  to  teach  the  younger  branches  than 
die  adults,  because  the  latter  had  become  possessed  of  opinions  and 
mws,  the  error  of  which  it  was  not  easy  to  disabuse  their  minds. 
Mr.  Robinson  concluded  by  advising  all  people  to  set  a  good  example  to 
tbeir  children,  and  train  them  up  in  a  proper  manner,  which  would 
eventually  lead  to  higher  and  better  things. 

./"'The  Rev.  T.  Biol  me,  the  Vicar  of  East  Cowton,  then  read  a  very  im- 
pvessive  and  earnest  paper  on  the  Band  of  Hope  movement,  since  its 
formation  in  London,  in  1855,  which  fully  bore  testimony  to  the  general 
toundness  oif  the  principles  they  were  advocating  and  adopting.    There 
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was  one  thing,  however,  he  did  not  at  all  like,  and  that  was  the 
the  agents  of  the  Union  setting  thein«$elves  up  as  exponents  of  the  G 
and,  consequently,  leadintjj  many  people  to  suppose  that  the  mov 
was  only  instituted  to  further  the  ends  of  a  few  dissenting^  parties 
would  much  rather,  therefore,  that  tliey  would  attend  to  ihejr  ] 
employment. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  M*Cree  of  London,  was  the  next  speaker,  and 
course  of  his  remarks  urged  upon  the  delegates  the  necessity  < 
merely  sending  agents  into  districts  where  a  Union  had  been  fc 
but  also  into  localities  where  no  Temperance  societies  existed,  s 
they  could  further  the  great  end  proposed  by  the  Permissive  B'll 
place  it  in  an  unobjectionable  form  before  the  legislature  of  the  co 
He  did  not  entirely  agree  with  the  rev.  gentleman  who  had  prec 
him,  with  reference  to  the  agents  of  the  society  preaching  the  G 
because  he  considered  an  agent  who  could  attend  to  his  duties  anc 
his  place  in  the  pulpit  as  well,  was  the  individual  the  society  req 
He  sympathised  with  his  friend  on  account  of  the  objections  rais 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  but  he  considered  the  best  and  only  v 
make  them  pass  away  was  for  their  agents  to  go  on  preaching  as 
and  endeavour  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  complete  the  uood  w( 
which  they  were  engaged. 

The  Rev.  T.  Holme  said  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  ih 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church  really  objected  to  it;  but  i 
merely  his  own  opinion  that  if  the  agents  kept  to  their  proper  purj 
would  be  much  better  and  more  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree  stated  that  fifty-six  thousand  pledg 
had  been  sold  during  the  year,  and  twenty-three  thousand  hymr 
which  looked  as  though  they  were  steadily  progressin.?.     There 
been  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  meetings  held  in  c( 
with  the  Union  during  the  past  year. 

Ms.  W.  B.  Affleck  then  read  a  paper  written  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
Park,  on  "  How  to  preserve  members  of  Bands  of  Hope,"  \ 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  high  intellectual  order. 

The  following  delegates  then  gave  in  an  account  of  the  proc 
movement  in  their  respective  localities: — Messrs.  Chas.  Ga 
Henry  Appleby,  Hurworth;  John  Hodgson,  Otterin<rton ;  Isa; 
Witton  Park ;  Henry  Wardle,  Gainford  ;  Joseph  Lingford, 
ter,  and  Thomas  Snaith,  Bishop  Auckland.     Miss  Morton  ar 
lor  also  attended  from  Hurworth,  and  were  present  during  f 
the  business.    The  reports  on  the  whole  were  very  satisfar 
the  conclusion  the  meeting  took  a  conversational  form,  and 
wards  adjourned. 

A  similar  meeting  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  y 
was  held  in  the  evening,  when  addresses  were  delivered  b 
Holme  (in  the  chair),  Rev.  J.  P.  Keeiey,  Rev.  G.   W.  J 
geant,  Esq.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck,  and  Mr  Thorn j)son,  all 
of  the  great  benefits  derived  from  the  society.     On  Wee 
the  annual  tea  party  and  soiree  was  celebrated  in   the  s? 
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tea  was  of  a  first  class  description,  and  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction.  A 
meeting  was  afterwards  held,  presided  over  by  G.  A.  Robinson,  Esq., 
when  a  lecture  on  "The  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Life  in  London**  was 
delivered  by  tlie  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  and  merited  the  hearty  applause 
of  the  audience.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  speakers  having 
been  awarded,  the  meeting  dispersed. — Bishop  Auckland  Herald. 


PRESENTATION  TO  THE  KEV.  G.  W.  McCREE. 

A  most  interesting  and  imposing  meeting  took  place  at  the  Mission  Hall, 
Five  Dials,  in  connection  with  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
July  14th,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  Rev.  Mr.  M*Cree  with  a  tes- 
timonial from  the  congregation  of  that  place  and  others.  This  reverend  gen- 
tleman has  for  the  last  fourteen  years  been  most  unremitting  in  his  zealous 
exertions  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  this  locality,  and  is  be- 
loved by  all  by  whom  he  is  known.  The  Rev.  William  Brock,  of  Blooms- 
bury  Chapel,  officiated  as  chairman,  upon  whom  dovolved  the  duty  of  pre- 
sentation. The  lestimoninl  consisted  of  a  most  elaborate  and  beautifully- 
designed  book-case,  a  suite  of  drawing-room  chairs,  an  elegantly  bound 
book  containing  a  testimonial,  and  a  purse  of  money.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Brock,  in  passing  a  most  high  eulo^ium  upon  the  past  career  of  the 
reverend  gentleman,  spoke  of  the  numberless  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon 
the  neighbourhood  durinc;  bis  long  connection  with  it,  enumerating  many 
anecdotes  of  self-endurance.  The  Rev.  Mr,  M'Cree,  in  returning  ihanks, 
expressed  his  sincere  gratitude  for  the  marked  feeling  of  approval  with 
which  the  speaker  and  meeting  had  addressed  themselves,  also  his  high 
appreciation  of  the  testimonial,  and  the  stimulus  this  recognition  of  his 
labours  would  yive  him  for  the  continuance  of  them  amongst  the  poor  in 
the  district.  Several  other  gentlemen  also  addressed  the  meeting. — 
Morniri<r  Star^  Juh/  \6lh,  18G3. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  BAND  OP  HOPE  UNION, 

Received  dnrimpr  April,  May,  June,  and  July. 

Samuel  Morley.  E=(i 050    0  0  I  Joseph  Payne.  Esq £1 

Charles  Jupe,  Esq 10    0  0  I  Mr.  W.  V.  Evans   0 

SamiielGurncy,Esfi.,  M.P.  10  10  0     Miss  L.  Barrett  0 

Henr}^  E.  Gurney,  Escj....  10  10  0     Mr.  John  Reed    0 

Mr.  John  Matthews  0    2  6  i  Mr.  W.  Arpthorpc 0 

Messrs.  G.  Hitchcock  &  Co.  1     1  Oi  Mr.  T.  Olnev  0 

Charles  J.  Leaf,  Esq 5     0  0     Mr.  George  Newman 0  10 

James  R.  Field,  Esq 0  10  0  ,  Mr.  M.  Young 0 

Mr.  Joseph  Hill 0    1  0  |  Richard  Bai-rett,  Esq 1 

Mr.  Thomas  Twiddy 0    5  0  j  Richard  Place,  Esq 0 

John  Clapham,  Esq 1     1  OJ  John  Ambler,  Es(i 0 

Mrs.  B.  Helm 0  10  6     Jumes  Harvey.  Esq 0 

William  A.  Venning.  Esq.     1     1  O!   Smith  Hamson,  Es<i 1 
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0 

2 

6 

5 

0 
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0 

10 
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5 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

10 
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10 
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0 

0 

Mr.  W.  Cluqnnan *0    2    6 

Mr.  G.  M.  Murphy 0    5    0 

Mr.  C.  G.  RobBOii  110 

Mr.  John  Stabb 0    5    0 

Mr.MattliewMedwin,  jun.    0    5    0 

Mr.  Thom«B  Green 0    5    0 

Mr.  Thomna  Bryer 0  10    0 

Mr.  A.  K.  James 0    5    0 

Mr.  Joseph  Taylor 0    E    0 

H.  Twelvetreei,  Esq 10    0 

Mr.  George  DombuBCh...    0    5    0 

John  Taylor,  Esq 0  10    0 

W.  J.  Palmer,  Esq 6  14  10 

Thomas     Engall,      Esq. 

M.R.C.B 0  10    0 

ThtimsB  Pillow,  Esq 110 

Bev.  Jabes  Bums,  D.D.  0  6  0 
Mr.  John  Roberts  . 
Bev.  E.  Dariei  ... 
The  MisseB  Aahby 
Mr.  F.  Fusedalc- 
Mr,  Job  Caudwell 0    fi 

Mr.  J,  Kenny 0    3 

Mr.  S.  Tucker 0  10 

John  Hodge,  Esq 1    0 

Mr.  F.FiBk  (half-year)...     0    5 

Mr.  H.  JefEerj    0    6 

Wilfrid  Lawson,  Esq.  M.P.   I    0 

Eoberc  Waracr,  Esq 1     0 

B.  Scott,  Esq. 1     1 

Thomas  Gaii,  Esq 0  10 

Oeoi^e  Kokett,  Esq 0  10 

Mr.  JohKeeril  1     1 

Mrs.  Job  Keevil 1     1 

Mr.  Frank  Wright 0    6 

Miss  Butler  and  Friends 

(and  sub.)   0    2 

Bichard  May,  Esq 1     1 

Mr.  George  Nicholson  ...    0  10 
Mrs.  Beck   0  10 


0    3    6 
0  10    0 

0  10    6 


C,  H.  Lovell,  Esq.,  M.D.  t£1 

Mr.F.Anstia 0 

Lord  Ebury 

Rev.  E.  W.  Thomas  .... 

William  Purvis,  Eeq 

Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree    .... 

J.  T.  PricUiett,  Eaq 

Joseph  Alexander,  Esq. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Symons   v 

Eobert  Forsler,  Esq- 0 

Josiah  Foraler,  Esq 0 

Thomas  Binns,  Esq. 0 

FROM  SOCIETIES. 

St  Paul's  it  St.  James's, 

Clerkenwell 0 

Waterloo  Street,  Camber- 
well 0 

City  Road   0 

BedfiMd- 0 

Bath    0 

Peckhaiii,(BritJiai  School)  0 

A]bionHall,LondonW»ll  0 
Britannia  Fields,  Isling- 


Bridport ' 

Eieter  Buildings,  Chelsea  ( 

KentJshTown    ' 

Carr  Street,  LimehouBe..,  ' 

Mill  Pond,  Kotlierliithe...  I 

Earl  Street,  London  Road  ' 
Providence  Hall,   Shore- 

dilch    I 

Plough   Yard,    Lincolu's 

Inn  Fields  ' 

Artillery  Lane,  Bishops- 

g»te ' 


EDITOBIAL  ROTES. 
Ail  commurticatieni  ihmld  be  wrilten  on  on*  tide  <tf  Ihe  paper  onlji. 
Names  and  Addreiut  ihouid  be  aritlen  very  plairUi/. 
Intelligence  ihould  be  itnt  early. 

Baalafor  Remeuj,  Arliclafdr  iht  Record,  IjC,  may  be  tent  ia  (*»  t 
\t  Na.  VI,  Queen  Square,  Londmi. 


J.  Bali,  Printer.  It,  QrtM  Tllcl 


BAND  OF  HOPE  RECOBD. 


JOSEPH  PA7NE,  ESQ.,  DEPnTT-JUDOE. 

Any  one  who  has  attended  ''the  May  meetings"  can  scarcelj 
fail  to  have  made  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Judge  Payne,  whose 
Qjune  is  always  received  with  marked  applause.  His  speeches 
are  of  that  racy  and  peculiar  kind  which  is  sure  to  win  approval 
ind  to  excite  risibility,  but  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  deep 
)athos  which  stamps  them  with  distinguishing  excellence, 
rhis  singular  commingling  of  fervid  oratory  with  laughtw- 
Qoving  oddities  constitutes  Mr.  Payne's  speciality  as  a  plat- 
brm-advocate.  and  makes  him  the  idol  of  our  religious  and 
eformatory  associations.  Many  years  have  elapsed  since 
•Ir.  Joseph  Payne,  barrister  at  law,  or,  as  he  was  usually  styled 
ilr.  Counsellor  Payne,  made  his  first  appearance  before  the 
mblic  in  connection  with  societies  that  were  then  infant  projects. 
Hie  world  owes  him  a  very  heavy  debt  of  obligation,  and  per- 
haps the  value  of  his  services  will  never  be  rightly  estimated 
luring  his  lifetime.  Some  eighteeu  years  ago  he  joined  the 
^rl  of  Shaftesbury  and  others  in  establishing  the  Ragged- 
ohool  Union,  and  to  the  promotion  of  its  interests  he  has 
dedicated  an  amount  of  effort  almost  super-human.  It  is  no 
^common  event  in  Mr.  Payne's  history  to  find  him  presiding 
>ver  the  Second  Court  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions  during  the 
^ay,  while  his  evening  has  been  devoted  to  two  or  three  attend- 
Hces  at  public  meetings  in  widely  separated  districts  of  the 
"Metropolis.  His  comic  expression  of  countenance  and  his  rich 
Und  of  anecdote  pave  the  way  for  a  patient  hearing,  while 
us  "tail-pieces"  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  feature  in  every 
peech.  These  poetic  effusions  now  exceed  eighteen  hundred 
D  number,  and  we  suppose  they  will  increase  and  multiply 
rhile  there  are  charities  to  advocate,  or  duties  to  enforce. 
Written  amid  the  hurry  of  pressing  avocations,  and  delivered 
nder  every  variety  of  circumstances,  they  are  occasionally 
'^anting  in  the  true  elements  of  cultivated  verse,  but  they  are 
ever  devoid  of  that  appositeness  for  which  Mr.  Payne  s  utter- 
Qces  are  remarkable.  We  believe  there  are  few  men  who  can 
3ally  speak  so  well  as  the  Deputy- Judge,  or  who  can  maintain 
)  firm  a  hold  upon  the  sympathies  of  an  audience,  but  when 
Idressing  children  he  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  With 
leans  which  are  anything  but  large,  he  is  doing  an  amount  of 
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good  almost  incredible,  while  his  private  charities  are  as  exteatl6(f 
as  his  public  efforts.  Although  pre-eminently  the  friend  and 
advocate  of  Ragged-schools,  his  tongue  and  pen  are  not  limited 
in  their  pleadings,  since  the  records  of  nearly  every  society 
exhibit  his  name  among  their  zealous  supporters.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  various  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionary  organisations,  with  scores  of  kindred  institutions, 
lay  his  eloquence  under  tribute  in  the  enforcement  of  their 
claims. 

Now  the  life  and  labours  of  such  a  man  constitute  an  example 
in  which  we  may  laudably  rejoice — since  we  owe  to  Christianity 
the  consecration  of  Mr.  Payne's  powers  to  the  work  with  which 
he  is  identified.  Among  the  many  claimants  upon  his  time  the 
Temperance  Reformation  must  not  pass  unnoticed,  since  to 
the  cause  of  Total  Abstinence  and  Bands  of  Hope  he  has 
dedicated  some  of  his  most  powerful  pleas.  As  a  lawyer  we 
believe  the  subject  of  this  sketch  holds  no  undistinguished  place, 
while  his  decisions  as  a  judge  are  universally  esteemed.  Eccen- 
tric in  manner,  habit,  and  costume,  he  combines  the  mobility  of 
the  actor  with  the  bonhommie  of  the  counsellor,  and  would  pass 
for  almost  anything  ratlier  than  a  judge.  Possessed  of  a  very 
retentive  memory,  always  ready  with  some  pungent  witticism, 
and  charged  to  the  very  teeth  with  anecdotical  literature, 
Mr.  Payne  knows  that  in  sacred  as  in  profane  matters  the 
rubicon  that  divides  the^  ridiculous  from  the  sublime  is  a  narrow 
stream.  Mr.  Payne  has  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  testing 
the  benefit  and  wortli  of  educational  and  reformatory  endea- 
vours, and  his  more  recent  experiences  on  the  judgment-seat  I 
come  in  aid  of  previous  acquirements  to  strengthen  his  cata- 
logue of  useful  facts.  It  is  therefore  a  very  common  occur- 
rence to  find  him  alluding  to  some  case  which  has  recently 
been  tried  in  order  to  illustrate  and  support  his  peculiar  views, 
and  to  show  by  sad  and  solemn  catastrophe  the  evil  conse- 
quencer^  of  a  sinful  career.  As  the  immediate  aide-de-camp 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  this  eminent  philanthropist  is  ever  at 
his  post  pleading,  provihg,  poetising  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Indeed,  wherever  the  peer  is  to  be  found  in  the  chair  the 
pleader  may  be  seen  on  the  platform,  and  perhaps  no  two  men 
have  ever  heard  so  many  speeches  from  each  other  as  the  noble 
earl  and  the  benevolent  judge.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Payne  may 
long  be  spared  to  prosecute  his  work  of  faith  and  labour  of 
,  lOTe.  and  to  find  in  the  latitude  of  those  who  are  readv  to 

3**'' v.  ■»-€» 

some  recompense  for  his  herculean  toils.     A  higher 
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native  is,  however,  the  inspiration  of  his  zeal — he  is  a  follower 
€»f  One  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  he  strives,  by  daily 
recognition  of  claims  that  are  paramount  and  divine,  to  urge 
liimself  onwai'd  in  the  career  to  which  he  has  been  devoted  and 
adapted. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  THIRSK  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE 

SOCIETY. 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Esteemed  Friend, — Thy  note  came  to  hand  some  time  ago,  but 
engagements  of  various  kinds  have  prevented  me  attending  to  thy 
request  so  soon  as  I  should  have  liked  ;  and  what  I  have  to  communi- 
cate will  not  be  new  to  many,  seeing  it  has  been  before  the  public  in  one 
or  two  publications ;  my  object  therefore  in  agreeing  to  thy  wish,  is  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  drawing  attention  to  what  I  believe 
is  the  best  way  of  reachini^  the  drunkard,  and  of  enlisting  the  sober  and 
religious  in  the  Temperance  enterprise. 

For  a  long  time  past  my  feelin<;  has  been,  that  Temperance  Societies 
are  not  effecting  the  good  ihui  ihey  promised  to  do  in  their  first  establish- 
ment; the  novelty  and  excitement  has  passed  away,  and  except  something 
extraordinary  takes  place  at  tlie  meetings,  they  are  generally  poorly 
attended,  and  the  class  wanted  are  seldom  present;  this  state  of  things 
has  led  to  a  change  in  the  style  of  lecture, — the  good  sound  statement  of 
first  principles  has  given  place  to  orations,  and  musical  entertainments, 
at  least  to  a  considerable  ext-nt.  There  is  also  reason  to  fear  that  the 
imitation  of  the  unfortunfite  drunkard  on  the  platform,  the  holding  up  to 
ridicule  the  inconsistencies  of  nnr.i^iers  and  other  good  men,  the  harshness 
of  some  lecturers,  and  above  all  the  want  of  the  religious  element  in  the 
working  of  societies,  has  kepf  n.arjy  from  uniting  themselves  with  this 
important  enterprise. 

The  Temperance  society  here  lins  been  in  existence  nearly  thirty  years^ 
and  has  been  worked  with    mc  re  or  less  vigour  ever  since,  but  of  late 
years  the  lectures,  except  ilie  cusical  ones,  have  been  thinly  attended; 
very  few  except  members  aitoiiJeil ;  and,  although  occasionally  intem- 
perate persons  took  the  pledge,  i  ley  generally   fell  away  again  to  their 
old  habits,  partly  for  want  of -ynij  atliy  and  counsel  from  older  members, 
or  from  the  temptations  to  driuV  wit'i  which  they  were  surrounded.     Like 
most  other  places,  intoxicatiu':   di  nks    have  made  sad  havoc  in  our  little 
town;  and  it  was  very  dish&rt*'"  iilt  to  find  that  after  all  the  labour  and 
exertion  that  had  leen  made,  *!!€  evil  remained  almost  undiminished, — 
there  were  still  many  miserable  ii(»nies,  families  were  kept  in  great  desti- 
tution, and  many   were  rushin:   as   it  were  headlong  to  ruin.      Whilst 
deploring  these  facts,  and  feeling  as  it  were  powerless  to  stem  this  torrent 
of  sin  by  the  means  that  had  !•  en  hitherto  tried,  and  longing  that  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  persuade  tiitm  to  see  the  folly  and  danger  of  this 
destructive  habit,  that  excel len:  work   of  Julia  B.  Wightman's,  ^  Haste 
to  the  Rescue,"  came  in  our  w.iy,  and  the  reading  of  it  satisfied  us^that 
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the  plan  she  adopted  of  visiting  them  at  their  own  homes  is  the  right  one; 
that  if  they  would  not  come  lo  us,  we  must  go  to  them.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  the   Christian  efforts  of  the  present  day  are  tending  in  this 
<iirection.      The    Bible   Missions   in    London   and   other   large  towns^ 
mothers*  meetings,  Mrs.  Kayley'swork  in  Kensington,  town  missionaries, 
ragged  schools,  and  Sunday  schools,  with  the  Divine  blessing  resting  oa. 
all  these  various  ways  of  reaching  the  poor  and  degraded,  teach  us  to 
<]epend  less  upon  lectures  and  ministers,  and  more  on  individual  effort  - 
for  there  is,  no  doubt,  amongst  Christian  people,  a  danger  of  putting  off 
their  mdividual  responsibilities  of  working   in  the  great  harvest  field,  by- 
paying  others  lo  do  the  work  which   they  are  called  upon  to  do.     The 
present  time  is  one  of  great  indulgence;  luxuries  of  every  kind  are  so 
plentiful  and  cheap,  that  everything  tends  to  make  us  desirous  of  sitting 
down   and  enjoying  our  croaturely  comforts,  and  prevent  many   from 
carrying  out  in   practice  the  dear  Saviour's  parable  of  the    Marriage 
Supper,  when  he  said  to  his  servants,  *  Go  ye  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in/ 

About  fourteen  months  au[o,  our  present  Christian  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation was  set    on   foot,  and    was   commenced   by   visiting  the    most 
intemperate  at  their  own  homes ;  a  weekly  meeting,  on  Thursday  even- 
ings, was  started  at  the  same  time,  to  which  they  were  invited,  and  which 
has  been   held,  with  only  one  intermission,  until  the  present  time.     As 
the  members  increased  in  number,  the  town  and  village  near  were  divided 
into  districts,  and  as  suitable  persons  offered,  they  were  appointed  visitors. 
Our  population  is  about  four  thousand,  and  we  liave  eight  districts;    the 
"visitors  form  the  managing  body,  with  the  president,  who  has  the  general 
oversight  and  visits  in  all  the  districts.     About  every  six  weeks,   the 
visitors  meet   at  the  president's  house,    when   the  list  of  members   is 
examined,  and  members'  names  added  or  struck  out  of  the  list.     All  the 
meetings  are  commenced  with  prayer  and  Scripture  reading,  and  carried 
on  in  a  devotional  spirit,  as  we  feel  that  without  the  Divine  blessing,  we 
cannot  expect  lo  succeed  against  this  evil,  so  intimately  connected  as  it 
is  with  the  social  customs,  the  appetites,  and  interests  of  society. 

The  society  now  numbers  between  400  and  500  members.  A  consi- 
derable number  have  been  reclaimed  from  their  drinking  habits,  and  are 
improving  in  circumstances  and  comfort;  some  of  these,  who  never 
attended  any  place  of  instruction,  attend  most  of  our  meetings,  and  we 
hope  are  beginning  to  think  seriously  on  the  importance  of  eternal  things. 
A  meeting  has  also  been  carried  on  for  some  months  for  this  class,  for 
Scripture  reading  and  instruction  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  it  is  deeply 
interesting  to  see  many  of  them  listening  with  interest  to  the  blessed 
promises  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  which  to  them  has  been  so  long  a 
sealed  book. 

A  Penny  Savings*  Bank  has  also  been  in  operation  about  a  year,  in 
which  there  are  or  have  been,  about  60  depositors.  A  Sick  Club  too  is 
also  in  progress,  but  has  not  yet  received  sufficient  members  for  a 
commencement. 

Endeavours  are  made  to  impress  upon  the  members  the  importance  of 
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personal  effort,  and    of  each  member  doing  all  he  can  to  spread  the 
principle  amongst  their  friends  and  neighbours. 

A  pleasing  case  of  this  personal  effort  may  be  mentioned,  as  afifording^ 
encouragement  to  anyone  who  thinks  they  do  not  possess  any  power  in 
this  direction.  One  of  our  members  lives  in  a  yard,  containing;  seven  or 
eight  houses;  he  had  been  himself  a  very  hard  drinker,  and  had  kept  his 
&roily  in  very  distressed  circumstances ;  the  change  in  the  happiness  of 
his  own  family  is  very  great  indeed,  as  he  now  stays  at  home  and  helps 
his  wife  with  the  children  in  the  evenings ;  he  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  he  feels  anxious  to  extend  the  blessings  which  he  himself  enjoys  to 
others.  Both  his  next  door  neighbours  were  very  intemperate,  and  one 
evening,  having  got  one  of  them  into  his  house,  he  sent  over  for  the 
president  to  go  and  see  him  ;  he  accordingly  went,  and  after  reading  the 
Scriptures  together,  the  importance  of  keeping  the  Divine  laws,  in  con- 
nection with  Temperance,  was  spoken  of  and  enforced  ;  the  roan  seemed 
deeply  impressed,  and  joined  the  society.  A  weekly  meeting  has  been 
held  in  this  cottage  ever  since,  au^  many  have  joined  them,  including 
the  other  intemperate  person,  and  instead  of  the  court  being  frequently 
disturbed  by  drunken  brawls,  all  is  quiet  and  peace,  owing  in  a  consi- 
derable measure  to  this  poor  man's  consistent  conduct  and  influence, 
imder  what  may  be  thought  unfavourable  circumstances. 

As  an  encouragement  to  children,  I  know  of  a  little  boy,  the  son  of  a 
person  who  for  many  years  has  led  an  intemperate  life,  and  in  conse- 
quence plunged  a  nice  kind  wife  and  five  children  into  great  trouble  a^d 
cjistress,  but  this  little  fellow  having  signed  the  Temperance  pledge,  kept 
Xo  it  unwaveringly,  and  for  several  years  showed  his  father  a  good  and 
consistent  example,  under  no  circumstances  yeilding  to  temptation;  his 
fatlier  took  the  pledge  soon  after  we  commenced,  and  no  one  can  tell  how 
liappy  the  little  fellow  was  in  coming  to  our  meetings  with  him,  always 
lookiiiy:  so  bright  and  cheerful.    The  expense  of  conducting  the  society 
lias  been  very  moderate ;  the  Friends  have  kindly  lent  their  meeting-house, 
which  has  saved  the  expense  of  a  room,  and  the  amount  spent  during  the 
first  twelve  months  was  under  five  pounds, and  this  includes  the  purchase 
of  several  thousands  tracts. 

We  are  now  extending  our  society  into  the  small  villages  round  us,  and 
there  is  active  temperance  work  goincf  on  in  several  of  them.  We  have 
occasion  to  be  thankful  in  the  ground  gained  from  the  enemy,  and  desire 
to  press  on  until  all  our  neighbours  give  up  the  use  of  these  destructive 
liquors.  But  there  are  two  things  especially  that  discourage  the  tennper- 
ance  reformer;  one  is  the  apathy  of  so  many  christian  people,  the  other  is^ 
that  some  who  take  the  pledge  and  keep  it  for  a  time,  break  down  and 
bring  disgrace  upon  the  cause,  by  returning  to  their  old  habits ;  for  of  these 
many  we  feel  deep  sympathy  and  sorrow,  for  they  would  gladly  get  from 
under  their  bondage,  but  lack  the  power;  the  chain  of  intemperance  has 
wound  itself  around  their  souls,  so  that  they  have  no  moral  power  left. 

For  the  former,  we  can  only  pray  that  their  eyes  may  be  opened,  to 
see  intemperance  and  its  causes  in  their  true  light,  so  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  give  up  their  small  portion  of  the  cup,  that  deceives  and  is  a 
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mocker,  and   throw  all   their  influence  into  ihe  scale  of  true   sobriety, 
and  come  forward  to  tlie  help  of  the  Lord.     From  no  field  of  labour 
is  there  so  rich  a  reward   as  there  is  in  this,  not  only  ni  the  immediate 
improvement   in   circumstances   and   home  comforts,  but  also  in    that 
higher  and  nobler  one,  of  seeing  the  once  debased  and  besotted  man,  with 
clear  head  and  sober  thought,  takini^  the  tirst  step  on  that  ladder  which 
reaches  from  the  lower  earth  to  a  brighter  and  better  world,  where  from  turn- 
ing from  his  wickedness  in  repentance,  and  with  firm  faith  in  the  atonement, 
made  for  his  guilty  soul  by  the  dear  Redeemer,  he  may  be  washed,  purified^ 
and  prepared  to  enjoy  with  deep   thankfulness,  and   to  praise   tor  eve*- 
the  mercy  of  his  God.     I  may  conclude  by  adding  that  this  consumniatior^ 
is  the  great  end  kept  in  view  by  us,  in   the  meetings  and   work   of  ou  «: 
Ohristian  Temperance  Association. 

I  remain,  with  kind  regards,  thy  sincere  friend, 


JOEL  STRATTON. 

Hark  !  how  the  dismal  funeral-bell 
Gives  to  the  air  its  solemn  knell! 
Yonder  they  stand  !  a  mournful  throng ; 
And  raise  to  heaven  their  pious  song 
That  tells  of  hope,  in  tones  of  sorrow, 
Grief  for  to  day,  but  joy  tomorrow. 
See !  at  the  grave  the  hymn  is  done  ; 
And  all  are  looking  up  to  one 
Who,  of  the  dead,  prepares  to  tell 
That  which  his  soul  remembers  well. 
Who  is  the  speaker  ?     John  B.  Gough. 
Each  from  his  head  the  hat  puts  off. 
And,  all,  with  reverent  mind  attend. 
To  Gough's  eulogium  of  his  friend. 

"There  in  the  grave  reposes  one 
Whose  earthly  course  was  briefly  run. 
*Poor  Joel  Stratton  T  some  will  say, 
Your  life,  like  our  December  day, 
Gloomy^  and  cold,  soon  reached  its  end ! 
There  lies  my  truest,  kindest  friend ! 
I  was  an  outcast ;  none  to  me 
Stretched  out  the  hand  of  amity. 
Contemned,  despised  by  all,  as  one 
Whose  life  of  shame  was  nearly  gone. 
By  all  forsaken  ;  given  o'er 
To  sin  and  Satan ;  mercy's  door 
To  mc  was  *shut  and  barred';  so  they, 
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In  their  presumptuous  thoughts,  would  saj, 

But  Joel  Stratton's  faith  gave  power 

In  my  life's  sad,  despwring  hour ; 

His  words  of  kindness  reached  my  heart. 

That  anodyne,  to  ease  the  smart 

Of  burning  conscience,  by  him  given. 

Lifted  my  soul  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Thanks  be  to  God !  my  heart  must  say, 

While  weeping  o'er  that  lifeless  clay. 

That  Joel  Stratton's  saving  hand 

Lifted  me  up ;  and  if  I  stand 

A  man  respected  by  this  band 

Of  mourning  friends, — if,  through  the  land, 

Thousands  have  listened  to  my  voice ; — 

If  I  have  made  the  hearts  rejoice 

Of  wretched  drundards,  and  their  wives ; 

If  hundreds  have  reformed  their  lives. 

And  wondering  ask,  with  grateful  heart, 

^  How  Gough  acquired  the  persuasive  art  ? 

What  earthly  spirit  impulse  gave?* 

*  Twas  his,  who  lying  in  that  grave, 

His  work  being  done,  now  speaks  through  me. 

That  I,  for  him,  may  counsel  thee, 

And  say  to  all — work  while  you  may ! 

Work  while  you  can !     Though  short  your  day, 

Like  his,  may  be,  the  Master  stands 

To  bless  the  labour  of  your  hands. 

Work  on  in  faith!     Count  not  the  cost. 

Resolve  to  seek  and  save  the  lost. 

Then,  when  the  summons  comes  *to  rest,' 

You'll,  too,  be  numbered  with  the  blest." 

John  P.  Parkeb. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

The  spreading  leaves  beneath  whose  shade 
Nature  a  summer  bower  had  made, 
In  autumn  droop  to  die  and  fade. 

Their  beauty  charmed  us,  and  wo  feel 
A  sadness  o'er  our  spirits  steal 
As  we  behold  Death  set  his  seal. 

But — bright  the  thought ! — we  lift  our  eyes 
To  where  the  forest  kings  arise 
With  stately  forms  to  kiss  the  skies. 
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And  there  are  records  standing  high, 
Of  autumn  leaves  once  drifted  by, 
Sere  and  yellow  it  seemed,  to  die. 

Thas  human  souls,  as  day  by  day 

They  feel  *tis  sad  to  drift  away, 

And  sometimes  long  for  power  to  stay. 

May  learn  that  life  is  not  in  vain, 
That  when  they  know  no  care  nor  pain. 
The  good  they  do  shall  live  again. 


ff\3Q. 


OUR  mFLUENCE  ON  CHILDREN. 

The  child  looks  and  listens,  and  whatsoever  tone 
of  feeling  or  manner  of  conduct  is  displayed  around 
him  sinks  into  his  plastic,  passive  soul,  and  becomes 
a  mould  of  his  being  ever  after.  EQs  soul  is  a 
purely  receptive  nature,  and  that  for  a  considerable 
period,  without  choice  or  selection.  A  little  further 
on,  he  begins  voluntarily  to  copy  everything  he  sees. 
Thus  we  have  a  whole  generation  of  future  men, 
receiving  from  us  their  very  beginnings,  and  the 
deepest  impulses  of  their  life  and  immortality. 
They  watch  us  every  moment,  in  the  family,  before 
the  hearth,  and  at  the  table  ;  and  when  we  are 
meaning  them  no  good  or  evil,  when  we  are  con- 
scious of  exerting  no  influence  over  them,  they  are 
drawing  from  us  impressions  and  moulds  of  habit, 
which  if  wrong,  no  heavenly  discipline  can  wholly 
remove;  or  if  right,  no  bad  associations  utterly 
dissipate. 


THE  WORDS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

Sober  Fishermen. — ^The  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at 
Thurso,  afler  passing  a  high  eulogium  on  the  character  and  habits  of 
Newhaven  fisherman,  said —  I  was  over  lately  in  Fife,  at  a  place  there 
they  call  Cellardyke — a  little  fisher  town  which  stands  facing  the  billows 
of  the  German  Ocean.  A  finer  population  than  that  of  Cellardyke  I  have 
not  seen  anywhere ;  they  are  fine  stalwart  fellows,  and  I  may  tell  you 
tiliat  it  is  chiefly  by  the  produce  of  their  labours  that  Edinburgh  and 
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lasgow  and  Dundee  are  supplied  with  fish.  Well,  I  spoke  to  one  of 
ese  hardy  fellows  when  there,  and  asked  him  all  about  the  habits  of  the 
ace.  '*  Oh,  Sir,"  said  he, "  the  habits  of  our  people  are  greatly  improved 
ithin  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  no  boat 
Bnt  off  to  sea — and  they  fished  up  the  Dogcrer  Bank — without  two  or 
ree  bottles  of  whiskey  on  board — now,  all  that  is  changed.  I  have 
en  the  time  when  no  boat  was  hauled  up  on  the  beach  after  the  Bshing 
ithout  it  costing  so  many  shillings  for  whisky.  Now,  Sir,'*  he  said, 
>inting  to  the  long  row  of  boats,  **  do  you  see  all  these  boats  ;" — there 
ere  seventy-five  of  them  all  high  and  dry — "Well,  Sir,  would  you 
lieve  it,  twelve  years  ago  £25.  worth  of  whisky  was  needed  to  run  up 
ese  boats,  and  now  there  they  are,  and  it  has  not  taken  a  single  drop.**^ 
ow,  instead  of  the  men  taking  whisky,  they  takeicoffee.  They  take  a 
nd  of  machine  with  them,  I  don't  know  what  you  call  it,  but  it  is  a 
'ffee-making  machine,  and  they  make  their  coffee  at  sea — they  plough 
e  deep,  and  they  reap  the  deep,  and  they  come  home  as  sober  as  judges 
-ay,  and  more  sober  than  many  judges  usvd  to  be. 
A  Working-Man  on  Strikes — If  we  really  desire  our  position  to* 
elevated,  we  must  examine  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  produce  the 
effects  which  are  so  bitterly  complained  of;  and,  if  we  do  so  in  an 
partial  manner,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  not  the  alleged  tyranny  of 
s  employer,  nor  the  wrongheadedness  of  that  one  ;  nor  because  certain 
es  are  not  conceded  ;  nor  because  the  hours  of  labour  are  not  shortened* 
^he  request  of  the  dissatisfied  labourers  ;  but  because  the  men  are  not 
^  to  themselves  I  It  is  the  intemperance,  improvidence,  and  want  of 
-Sight,  on  the  part  of  so  many  of  our  brethren,  which  is  the  origin  of 
Our  troubles.  The  histories  of  the  hundreds  of  self-educated,  and 
^made  men,  who  have  sprung  from  our  ranks,  and  won  for  themselves 
iDur,  fame,  and  fortune,  all  testify  to  the  truth  of  my  assertions.  They 
'er  spent  their  time  in  "  striking  "  and  "  debating,"  but  they  set 
riestly  to  work,  to  do  their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  their  neighbours  ; 
I  to  redeem  the  hours  spent  by  others  in  the  tap-room,  or  in  question- 
e  amusements.  All  the  strikes  in  the  world  will  not  improve  our 
lition,  unless  we  also  aid  in  the  movement  by  the  practice  of  self- 
orm ;  and  when  we  do  so,  then  strikes  will  be  unnecessary.  That 
n  is  a  traitor  to  our  order  who  states  otherwise :  and  if  you  are 
cere  in  your  professions,  you  would  not,  for  one  moment,  hesitate  to- 
lounce  the  gin-shop,  and  the  ale-house,  as  the  principal  source  of  our 
evances.  At  any  rate,  I  know  there  is  many  a  mother,  many  a  wife, 
1  many  a  sweetheart,  has  had  bitter  occasion  to  mourn  the  evil  in- 
2nces  exercised  by  these  accursed  places,  where  so  many  of  our  brethren 
ste  their  time,  strength,  and  money  ;  and  then  charging  their  employ- 
with  the  effects  of  their  own  folly,  plunge  mto  the  vortex  of  a  strike,. 
I  drag  hundreds  with  them  to  share  the  common  ruin. — "  Strikes,'* 
John  Plummer. 

Long  Life. — Dr.  Ei.liotson,  of  London,  says,  in  his  work  on  Human 
ysiology, — The  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotic 
stances  will  greatly  augment   health  and  lengthen  life.     Plenty   of 
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wholesome  Jood  and  fresh  air  are   \he  best  sfrewg^Aener*,  aiid  res*,  wt-^^en 
we  are  fatigued,  is  the  best  restorer. 

Good  Digestion. — Mr.  Edward  Baines,  editor  of  the  Leeds  ik^^^;.. 
cury,  says, — Many  of  my  friends  thought   I   needed  a  little  wine.  j 

myself  had  the  prejudice  that  it  helped  digestion.     Well,   I  tried        t/jg 
experiment — first  for  a  month,  then    for  another  month,  till  at  leng^-^jj  j 
learned  to  laugh  at  the  prejudices  of  myself  and  my  fiiends.     I   f<&^i  ji 
my  duty,  having  abstained  for  fifteen  years,  to  state  that  during  the  w-Vjo/e 
time  I  have  enjoyed  good  and  vigorous  health,  and  that  I  believe  I    fiare 
done  more  work,  have  had  better  spi  rits,  have  taken  mi/ food  with  gre^iter 
relish,  and  have  slept  more  tranquilly  than  I   should  have  done  if  t  had      j 
habitually  taken  wine  or  beer.  ■ 

Hard   Work. — The  Rev.  E.  Hitchcock,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
&c.,  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts,  says, — A  few  yearsa  go,  I  was 
•called  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which 
required  about  five  thousand  miles  of  travel,  in  an  open  waggon,  at  a 
rate  not  greater  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  per  day,  and  very  severe 
bodily  exertion  in  climbing  mountains,  and  in  breaking,  trimming  and      ji> 
transporting  more  than  five  thousand  rocks  and  minerals.     I  was  usually       ai 
employed   from  sunrise  to  ten  o'clock  at    night,  with  little  interruption.        p 
Yet,  during  all  my  wanderings  I  drank  not  one  drop  of  alcohol.    And  I 
found  myself  more  capable  of  exertion  and  fatigue  than  in  former  years^ 
when  I  was  in  the  occasional  use  of  stimulating  drinks. 
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By  Mr.'G.  M.  MURPHY. 
USEFUL   HOLIDAYS. 
One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success,  from  which 
country  societies  especially  suffer,  is  the  want  of  a  diversified 
advocacy.     People  soon  grow  tired  of  hearing  the  same  argt^' 
ments,  and  the  same  experiences,    and  unless  "fresh  blood'*  1^ 
introduced,  interest  soon  flags,  and  the   Temperance  meetiu^ 
place  is  deserted.     How  is  this  to  be   remedied?     One  wii'^ 
is   by  the  union  of  local  advocates,  as  is  done  in  the  Birmin^" 
ham   and   Wolverhampton   District  Association,    and    in  th- 
Northamptonshire  Temperance  Union,  and  other  localities,  b^ 
which  a  continual  interchange  of  speakers  is  planned  and  se^ 
cured.     Let  societies  group  together  for  this  purpose,  and  whiU 
establishing  and  carrying  on  their  own  efforts  on  a  perfectl^^ 
independent  basis,  joining  societies  around  them  for  aggregatc^^ 
action ;    or,  if  this  be  impossible,  affiliating  with  some  such- 
organisation  as  the  United  £[ingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union, 
that,  at  as  small  an  expense  as  is  compatible  with  efficiency, 
they  may  have  a  continuous  supply  of  earnest  and  truthful  tee- 
total talk,  from  inteUigent  talkers. 
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Another  way  is,  by  the  soeieties  in  question  engaging  inde- 
pendent advocates ;  but  as  sometimes  the  expense  is  a  liim 
in  the  way,  this  plan  is  by  some  associations  of  feeble  folk 
hardly  ever  attempted.  Some  societies  in  large  towns,  to  iheir 
honour  be  it  said,  occasionally  endeavour  to  remedy  this.  In 
their  own  localities,  by  engaging  a  clever  advocate,  and  after  a 
night  or  so  in  their  own  midst,  send  him  on  a  roving  commission 
into  the  villages  around.  Glorious  work  has  thus  been  done ; 
would  that  it  were  done  upon  a  larger  and  more  systematic 
scale !  If  we  want  the  heart  healthy,  we  must  keep  the  limbs 
in  motion,  and  if  we  want  the  tovm  to  be  a  stronghold  of  Tee- 
totaHsm,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Individuals  possessing  the  means,  and  the  will,  have  some- 
times rendered  good  service  in  this  manner,  and  we  think  that 
in  very  few  ways  indeed  could  the  stewardship  of  wealth  foe 
better  employed  than  in  the  engagement  of  a  man  of  popular 
address  and  holy  sympathies,  to  go  forth  like  an  ancient 
prophet,  denouncing  the  people's  curse,  and  unfolding  the 
standard  of  Christian  Teetotalism  as  a  remedy  for  intemper- 
ance ;  a  man  such  as  Peter  the  Hermit  of  crusading  notoriety, 
might  go  forth  awakening  enthusiasm,  and  perhaps  opposition, 
but  in  any  case  arousing  from  torpor  and  supineness  thousands, 
who  seeing  and  lamenting  the  evil,  are,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  written,  spoken,  and  done,  strangers  to  the 
remedy.  Have  the  Kenricks  no  successors?  Have  we  no 
uncoronetted  nobles,  who  will  stand  in  the  gap  ?  Subscriptions 
to  societies  do  not  absolve  personal  responsibility,  and  indivi- 
dual superintendence  and  interest  is  ever  more  efficacious  than  a 
delegated  authority.  The  society  can  accomplish  that  in  which 
the  individual  would  fail,  and  the  individual  can  achieve  what 
no  society  could  accomplish.  May  God  raise  up  many  men  of 
substance,  \^ho  shall  not  only  be  alive  to  the  evil  against  which 
we  war,  but  determined  on  its  abatement,  and  final  overthrow. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  the  paper — "  Useful  Holidays." 
How  many  teetotal  ministers,  men  of  business,  and  others  there 
are,  who  in  the  summer  time  journey  forth  in  search  of  recre- 
ation, and  change  of  scene,  who  might  turn  these  periods  of 
comparative  repose  to  great  service  in  the  cause,  by  giving 
timely  notice  to  the  secretary  of  the  association  most  interested 
in  the  particular  locality  to  which  he  is  journeying ;  or  if  he 
be  a  member  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  or 
other  large  society,  (and  if  not  he  ought  to  be,)  let  him  write 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  societies  in   the  various  places  he 
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intends  visiting;  the  secretary  will  try  to  arrange  for  a  few 
meetings,  and  he  will  thus  be  able  not  only  to  enjoy  hisraralising, 
but  to  impart  enjoyment,  and  perchance  leave  the  stamp  of  the 
usefulness  of  his  visit  behind  him  in  reclaimed  drunkards  and 
happy  families,  or  in  ruin  prevented  by  the  conviction  of,  and 
adherence  to.  Temperance  principles,  by  some  who  otherwise 
might  fall. 

Perhaps,  however,  set  engagements  to  any  extent  might 
interfere  with  that  freedom  from  restraint  which  a  man  likes 
to  feel  when  taking  his  country  trip ;  if  so,  we  say  carry  on  8 
guerilla  warfare  against  the  drink,  by  fighting  your  own  battles 
in  your  own  way ;  fight  as  you  will,  only  fight.  The  society 
of  the  town  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  your  aid ;  if  no 
society  exists  in  the  town,  get  the  bell-man  to  call  a  meeting  on 
some  well-known  spot ;  the  people  in  a  country  place  are  sure 
to  come,  if  only  to  see  a  Londoner,  or  a  stranger ;  but  whatever 
the  motive  that  brings  them,  when  they  come  let  them  have  an 
easily -understood  dissertation  upon  Teetotalism,  and  generationB 
yet  unborn  may  bless  you. 

Meetings  at  stated  times,  and  stated  places,  sometimes  bring 
a  stated  audience ;  and  then  only  by  getting  into  an  unwonted 
track  you  may  create  new  interests,  attract  fresh  faces,  awaken 
dormant  energies,  and  warm  flagging  hearts ;  but  whether  or 
no  try,  to  do  something.  But  some  object,  and  say,  "  we  go  out 
of  town  to  rest,  not  to  work."  To  such  we  reply,  if  you  esteem 
such  holy  exercise,  icorA,  stand  aloof, — we  neither  admire  nor 
covet  your  unwilling  service.  "  But,"  says  another,  "  I  am  no 
speaker ; "  then  distribute  tracts ;  they  will  speak  where  the 
voice  of  the  advocate  would  never  reach.  Are  you  too  poor  to 
afibrd  tracts,  or  too  shy  to  give  them  away  ?  then  a  temperance 
melody  sung  at  home,  or  a  conversation  pleasantly  conducted, 
may  lead  to  results  of  a  truly  remarkable  kind.  A  fond  mother 
never  tires  of  showing  her  children  to  her  friends,  nor  ever 
neglects  an  opportunity  of  praising  them.  Inventors  never 
tire  of  trumpeting  forth  the  praises  of  their  invention  ;  the  true 
missionary  of  the  cross  is  always  and  everywhere  a  mission 017 ; 
his  heart  is  in  his  work.  And  so  those  who  feel  warmly  on  the 
Temperance  question,  will  find  a  way  of  giving  expression  to 
their  sentiments ;  only  let  their  conversation  be  such  as  becom- 
eth  the  gravity  of  the  work,  and  great  good  will  surely  follow. 

Should  there  be  a  committee  of  poor  men  in  the  town  or 
village  where  a  well-to-do  teetotal  tourist  is  staying,  an  "  invite** 
ixi  such  a  committee  to  tea  would  be  of  mutual  advantage.     An 
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toterchange  of  sentiment,  a  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand,  and 
Biiqiiiries,  and  conversation,  would  be  of  great  service  on  either 
dde.  Some  of  the  noblest  champions  of  truth  and  temperance 
JPe  found  standing  almost  alone  in  their  protest  against  ^*  spiri- 
iial  wickedness  in  high  places/'  and  the  intemperance  of  the 
lasses.  Badgered  by  brewing  **  elders,"  scouted  by  spirit-sell- 
ig  "  deacons,**  much  maligned  by  malt-making  church  and 
bkapel-wardens,  and  just  tolerated,  and  that's  all,  by  ministers, 
"lior  in  some  instances  are  kept  under  the  thumb  of  such,  and 
''lie,  however  willing  they  might  be  personally,  the  moment  any 
lovement  is  proposed  really  stinking  at  the  source  of  England's 
lisery,  are  met  with  the  cry,  in  effect,  if  not  in  words,  "  Sirs 
y  this  craft  we  get  our  wealth  ;  great  is  bold  Bacchus  of 
Britain."  A  friendly  greeting  to  men  thus  situated  is  worth 
iore  than  gold ;  it  encourages  them  to  persevere,  and  above  all, 
i  teaches  them  they  are  not  working  unremembered  and  alone. 
The  railway  train,  the  steam  boat,  and  the  pleasure  party  all 
►resent  the  holiday-maker  with  opportunities  for  usefulness, 
Lnd  thus  an  increase  of  pleasure,  if  he  do  but  take  advantage  of 
Ixem ;  and  seeing  the  antagonism  we  meet  with  on  every  hand, 
rom  interest,  appetite,  prejudlc(i,  and  custom,  we  should  be 
earnest  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  we  may  earn  and  obtain 
^^e  Master's  approval  of  "  well  done  good  and  faithful  servant," 
^^d  go  away  to  the  grand  holiday,  which  is  eternal,  and  have 
'^  sin  to  grapple  with,  and  no  curse  to  conquer. 


THE  PRAYER  OF  THE  DRUNKARD'S  CHILD. 

By  John  Plummeb. 

Oh !  Thou  who  didst,  with  pitying  smile. 

Look  down  on  such  as  me. 
With  falt'ring  lips,  and  tearful  eyes, 

I  raise  my  prayer  to  Thee ! 
For  father  at  the  alehouse  stays, 

While  mother  weeps  alone ; 
And  little  Charlie  ever  cries 

For  bread,  and  there  is  none. 
And  people  look  upon  me  so, 

As  something  strange  and  wild : 
Whene'er  I  pass,  I  hear  them  say  : — 

"There  goes  the  drunkard's  child." 
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Oh  !  Thou  whose  every  look  is  love, 

Compassion  take  on  me : 
A  drunken  outcast — poor  and  vile — 

Let  not  my  father  be ; 
But  teach  him,  Lord,  to  dash  aside 

The  soul  destroying  chain, 
Which  binds  him  to  the  madd'ning  drink. 

And  evermore  abstain. 
Nor  let  his  lips  be  once  again 

With  poison'd  draughts  defil'd ; 
And  then  no  more  will  men  with  scorn 

Call  me  "The  drunkard's  child.*' 

While  brother  Charlie  food  will  have, 

And  mother  weep  no  more ; 
And  father  will  be  happy  too, 

Nor  seek  the  alehouse  door. 
Then  I  shall  go  each  Sabbath  morn 

Towards  the  house  of  prayer, 
To  bless  the  mercy  and  the  love 

Which  saved  my  heart  from  care : 
And  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  thus 

On  me  in  kindness  smiled. 
Nor  spurn'd  the  prayer  which  came  to  Thee, 

From  one — a  "Drunkard's  child." 

Domestic  Messenger. 


THE   INSEPABABLE   CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE   GENERAL   USE  OF 
ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS  AND  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCT. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  THOMAS,  Secretary  to  the  Reformatory  and  Preventive  Institution, 

200,  Euston  Road. 

Juvenile  delinquency  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  problems  of 
the  age,  which  a  noble  army  of  christian  philanthropists  are  trying  by  the 
use  of  the  most  Godlike  zeal  and  ingenuity  to  solve,  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  encouragement;  but  it  is  limited,  and  sadly  so,  as  all  engage<l 
must  confess,  and  one  of  the  greatest  trials  to  the  faith  of  these  noble 
workers  is,  that  while  they  are  labouring  for  the  temporal  and  eternal 
salvation  of  one  generation  of  delinquent  youths  of  both  sexes,  another 
is  being  reared  for  them,  on  whom  it  seems  they  are  to  continue  their 
exertions  in  perpetuity,  unless  the  primary  causes  of  this  moral  evil  can 
be  more  successfully  grappled  with.  For  more  than  twelve  years  I  have 
been  labouring  hard  in  this  department  of  christian  philanthropy,  in  con- 
nection with  ragged  schools,  and  refuges,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  aD<i 
reformatories  for  young  women ;  I  therefore  rejoice  at  this  opportunity 
of  giving  public  expresstoii  lo  m^  ex^tience,  which  has  established  the 
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^nviction,  that  all  who  wish  to  succeed  must  trace  bad  effects  down, 
lowD,  even  to  the  most  remote  causes,  in  order  to  secure  anything  like 
•olid  success. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  adopt  the  sentimental,  and  sigh  and  mourn 
»Ter  the  thousands  of  wrecks  of  youthful  character,  to  tell  them  how 
Quch  pity  is  lavished  upon  them,  and  to  what  position  they  may  raise 
hemselves  in  the  future,  by  continuing  in  well  doing ;  and  in  order  to 
his,  we  may  perfect  all  our  remedial  agencies,  but  it  is  not  enough. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  6nd  out  the  rocks  or  quicksands  on  which 
bese  frail  barks  strike?  and  if  so,  should  we  not  labour  on,  in  ever 
ncreasing  zeal,  for  their  removal  ?  or  if  it  is  found  we  cannot  sweep 
hem  out  of  existence,  to  earnestly  strive  to  rear  up  the  danger  signal  in 
he  sight  of  all,  both  young  and  old,  but  especially  the  former,  to  save 
them  from  ruin. 

One  fact  patent  to  all  observers  arrested  my  attention  years  ago,  viz, — 
hat  as  a  rule,  juvenile  delinquents  are  produced  by  two  or  three  sections 
>f  society, — the  labouring,  artizans,  and  small  tradespeople.  Now  surely 
t  cannot  be  argued  that  circumstances  alone  have  scarcely  anything  to  do 
^ith  morality ;  ten  thousand  times  over  has  vice  reigned  triumphant  in 
ihe  palace,  and  virtue  in  the  cottage;  but  we  have  seen  the  reverse  of 
this,  thank  God,  in  the  case  of  virtue,  in  the  life  of  our  beloved  Sovereign, 
and  her  late  justly-revered  Consort.  But  let  us  approach  more  closely 
lo  our  subject.  Is  there  any  essential  difference  between  the  sons 
^nd  daughters  of  those  placed  in  easy  circumstances,  and  those  who 
have  to  fight  their  way  out  of  the  deepest  obscurity  on  to  the  fair  stage  of 
human  life  ?  None  whatever;  all  are  alike  in  God's  sight,  all  are  "  born  in 
sin  and  shaped  in  iniquity," — and  yet,  referring  to  the  great  body  of  what 
^»ay  be  termed  juvenile  delinquents,  in  which  are  included  fallen  females, 
(and  we  have  an  aggregate  of  hundreds  of  thousands),  three-fourths,  or 
perhaps  more,  belong  by  birth  and  training  to  the  classes  already  de- 
scribed. If  further  proof  is  required,  I  refer  to  the  experience  of  personal 
observation,  as  seen  in  numerous  instances.  I  have  seen  whole  families 
grow  up,  almost  without  an  exception,  to  be  a  comfort  to  their  parents, 
in  advances,  in  education,  in  business,  morality  and  religion.  I  have 
also  seen  whole  families  grow  up  more  and  more  currupt, — sons  becom- 
ing idlers  or  thieves,  and  daughters  taking  to  lives  of  shame  and  degrada- 
tion. Now  this  state  of  things  must  result  either  from  the  will  of  God, 
the  force  of  some  dire  necessity,  or  the  neglect  of  parents.  The  first 
theory  we  dismiss  at  once,  as  we  have  higher  views  of  the  Almighty,  of 
whom  it  is  said,  "  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons."  Of  the  second  we 
need  not  say  much,  for  while  here  and  there  one  may  be  kept  down  by 
the  iron  hand  of  nnrelenting  poverty,  upon  the  whole,  the  present  genera- 
tion offers  a  very  fair  field  for  the  exercise  of  enterprise,  even  when  the 
start  is  from  the  very  base  of  the  column  of  Fortune ;  it  is  therefore 
thought,  as  a  rule,  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  one  of  the  fruits  of 
parental  mismanagement,  and  that  all  have  more  or  less  the  remedies  in 
their  own  hands.  Not  long  since  I  heard  a  good  visitor  amongst  our 
London  poor  say,  that  at  one  time  he  was  called  to  visit  a  court  in  Loqdon 
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containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  rooms,  which  were  occupied  by  one 
hundred  and  eigliteen  families.  Now  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this 
is  not  an  isohited  instance,  for  if  it  were,  it  might  soon  be  swept 
out  of  existence,  but  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons 
in  London,  and  provincial  towns  and  cities,  cooped  up  in  a  similar 
manner, — one  room  to  serve  for  cooking,  washing,  dressing,  and 
sleeping  purposes. 

One  moment's  thought  upon  the  subject,  and  the  impossibiliiy  of  right 
feelings  being  cultivated  between  parents  and  children,  and  growing  sons 
and  daughters,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question;  and  so  we  may  reason 
here  from  analogy.  In  the  natural  world,  we  know  that  every  seed 
brings  forth  iis  own  kind  ;  and  so  in  the  moral  world,  such  a  state  is 
sowing  to  degeneracy  in  a  physical  and  moral  sense,  and  the  result  is 
degradation  in  all  respects;  and  in  these  hot-beds  the  great  bulk  of 
our  juvenile  delinquents  are  reared,  as  the  registries  of  our  refuges,  refor- 
matories and  prisons  will  prove.  This  leads  to  the  consideration  of 
another  very  important  question, — Are  these  persons  forced  by  dire 
necessity  to  drag  out  a  weary  existence,  to  their  own  and  children's  ruin, 
in  such  miserable  hovels  ?  It  is  answered,  no,  not  as  a  rule;  and  this  leads 
us  to  one  great  cause,  the  general  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  absolute 
intemperance,  and  that  only  in  one  aspect,  as  absorbing  in  a  most  injurious 
manner  the  income  of  the  family,  for  which  the  whole  have  to  suffer  in 
various  ways  and  degrees,  viz., — in  the  supply  of  wholesome  and  suffi- 
cient food.  The  truth  will  not  be  exceeded  if  it  asserted,  that  thou- 
sands of  children  have  to  suffer  more  or  less  in  this  one  thing,  and 
not  a  few  to  a  very  painful  degree.  I  have  known  instances  in  which 
the  thirst  for  strong  drink  has  almost  entirely  absorbed  parental  love. 

Iiur:dreds  of  times  I  have  seen  poor,  puny  little  children  hungering 
even  for  bread,  when  the  money  spent  in  the  purchase  of  strong  drink 
would  have  provided  a  liberal  supply  ;  and  again  and  again  I  have  seen 
young  childn>n  pining  for  food  where  the  hand  of  affliction  has  been  laid 
on  them,  and  father  or  mother,  or  both,  debasing  themselves  worse  tlian 
the  brute  beasts,  in  pandering  to  an  unnatural  appetite,  and  so  forgetting 
one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  human  nature. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  want  of  any  kind  quickens  to  effort, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  supply;  it  is  that  which  sets  the  world  in  motion, 
morning  after  morning,  and  makes  the  hands  and  brains  of  millions  active 
in  pursuit  of  desired  good ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  young,  who  are  com- 
pelled by  parental  sin  to  provide  for  themselves ;  and  how  is  this  to  be 
done?  Of  bodily  strength  they  have  but  little;  no  knowledge  of  any 
particular  handicraft ;  character  is  almost  entirely  out  of  the  question; 
and  penniless  to  boot,  boys  and  girls  go  forth  into  the  world,  with  more 
or  less  of  hope,  but  what  do  they  find  ?  Struggling  masses  competing  for 
fortune's  favours,  and  so  taken  up  with  their  pursuit,  that  they  cannot 
find  time  to  look  on  or  consider  the  interest  of  any  human  being,  except 
as  their  own  gain  is  likely  to  be  forwarded  by  it.  Thousands  more  stand 
aloof,  saying  that  caution  forbids  them  helping  unless  a  character  can  be 
procured,  which  many  of  these  unfortunates  never  had  the  opportunity 
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of  obtaining;  and  not  a  few  will  express  themselves  in  sentimental 
sympathy  of  a  few  nicely  arranged  kind  words,  which  contain  all  their 
entire  stock  of  benevolence,  which  costs  them  nothing,  at  least  beyond  a 
few  sighs,  and  certainly  never  satisfies  the  cravings  of  any  poor  hungry 
wretch. 

Dwell  on  these  facts,  and  imagine  any  poor  hungry  boy  or  girl  standing 
thus  perplexed,  in  these  trying  circumstances,  the  world  screening  itself 
in  the  folds  of  its  own  selfish  interest,  and  the  place  called  home  a  hovel, 
and  the  larder  shelves  bare  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  But 
amidst  all  this,  nature's  cry  for  bread  cannot  be  stifled ;  to  such  even  the 
'very  workhouse  relief  is  forbidden,  because  there  are  parents  who  ouejht 
to  provide,  and  if  not,  it  is  no  business  of  the  Union  authorities.  At  this 
moment  the  temptation  to  evil  is  presented,  and  for  want  of  principle,  and 
tread,  but  the  latter  more  particularly,  the  first  step  in  crime  is 
taken  ;  I  say  the  first,  for  unfortunately  when  the  hand  is  once  soiled  by 
crime,  it  seldom  stops  there,  but  goes  on  to  entire  ruin. 

Who  but  the  wilfully  blind  can  fail  to  see  the  connection  between  our 
drinking  customs  and  juvenile  delinquency.  But  this  is  not  all ;  it  must 
l)e  borne  in  mind  that  we  live  in  an  age  where  there  is  great  truth  in  the 
saying,  that  "  appearances  are  everything,"  yea,  even  with  a  boy  or  girl, 
"when  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  out  into  the  world  ;  indeed  it  is 
a  great  recommendation,  which  we  all  feel,  for  we  like  to  see  those  around 
us  clean,  tidy,  and  respectable,  and  I  feel  sure  that  such  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  the  cultivation  of  sound  morals  ;  but  for  the  working-classes 
to  accomplish  this,  great  care  need  be  taken,  for  out  of  limited  incomes, 
if  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent  be  taken  for  any  one  thing  not  essential 
to  the  wants  of  the  family,  the  whole  must  be  pinched  in  everthing  else, 
«ven  if  the  absorbing  thing  were  ever  so  harmless,  but  in  the  case  of 
strong  drink,  the  more  n)oney  spent  in  it,  the  more  it  demoralizes  on  the 
whole,  and  consequently  the  disadvantage  of  rags  is  increased  in  the  case 
before  us,  because  the  worse  the  clothing,  the  lower  the  morals,  and  to 
this  has  to  be  added  the  want  of  proper  food,  and  the  whole  is  g:enerally 
topped  up  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  dirt. 

I  ask,  then,  how  can  such  help  themselves?  They  may  be  honest  in 
intention,  they  may  be  energetic,  they  may  have  have  good  natural 
abilities,  but  withal  as  a  rule,  such  will  find  themselves  checked  and 
hindered  at  every  step,  as  millions  have  done,  till  at  last  discouraged, 
they  have  yielded  to  the  force  of  an  adverse  current  of  evil,  which  promised 
immediate  pleasure  and  profit,  without  the  irksomeness  of  practical 
labour ;  and  so  again  we  see  the  connection  between  our  drinking  customs 
and  juvenile  delinquency. 

Again,  our  lot  is  cast  in  a  day  when  it  is  necessary  for  all,  even  the 
very  poorest,  to  be  better  educated  than  our  forefathers  were,  when,  if  I 
have  been  rightly  informed,  that  certain  worthy  municipal  functionaries 
were  deemed  educationally  qualified  for  their  office  if  they  could  count  over 
a  few  horse  shoes  and*hob  nails  without  making  a  mistake ;  but  such  will 
not  do  in  our  day,  the  march  of  intellect  has  made  very  rapid  strides,  and 
all  must  know  Ijow  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  at  least  if  they  would 
succeed . 
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Now  as  a  rule,  children  are  not  fond  of  their  books,  and  it  is  only  as 
parents  recognise  and  discharge  their  duty  in  this  respect,  that  advances  are 
made.  Bnt  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  Again  we  are  compelled  to  see, 
that  just  in  proportion  as  our  drinking  customs  prevail,  so  parents  grow 
reckless  upon  tliis  important  part  of  their  duty,  and  instead  of  asking  how 
much  practical  instruction  they  can  impart  to  their  children  by  paying 
for  their  education,  and  furthering  the  same  by  watching  over  the  progress 
by  real  interest,  they  grow  in  carlessness  just  as  their  love  of  driok 
increases. 

Now  we  often  find  that  crime  and  ignorance  go  hand  in  hand,  though 
occasionally  this  is  disputed  by  persons  who  affirm,  that  the  progress  of 
education  is  not  in  itself  a  sure  antidote  to  crime,  it  only  alters  its  charac- 
ter, often  rendering  it  more  subtle,  and  consequently  more  difficult  of 
detection.  This  would  be  true  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  if  we  confined 
education  to  the  mere  development  of  the  intellect,  but  we  go  further  and 
combine  the  moral  with  the  intellectual,  and  boldly  maintain  that  this 
will  both  advance  temporal  interest,  by  increasing  personal  worth  in  the 
world,  and  govern  the  conduct  in  well-doing.  But  we  may  here  draw 
from  experience,  as  supplied  by  the  managers  of  certified  reformatories 
and  prison  registries,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  great  bulk  of  persons  in 
confinement  belong,  most  unmistakeably,  to  the  class  which  may  be 
described  as  the  uneducated,  and  were  it  possible  for  us  to  investigate 
the  habits  of  the  parents  of  these  persons,  we  should  doubtless  find,  that 
if  the  money  which  they  spent  in  the  purchase  of  strong  drinks  had  been 
applied  in  a  proper  proportion  to  the  education  of  their  children,  they 
would  not  in  all  probability  have  drifted  into  crime ;  hence  the  connection 
between  our  drinking  customs  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

But  once  more,  we  have  to  look  at  the  inevitable  effects  of  a  fact  fre- 
quently  brought  under  own  notice,  viz, — that  sixty  thousand  drunkards 
die  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  statistic  may  or  may  not  be 
quite  correct,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  our  drinking  customs  are 
hurrying  an  awful  aggregate  into  untimely  graves.  I  think  many  more 
than  is  stated  ;  however  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  suggestive  of  a  very 
serious  consideration,  for  very  many  of  these  wretched  victims  are  parents* 
and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  lonely  orphanage  is  a  pain- 
ful position  for  either  a  boy  or  girl  to  be  thrust  into,  but  how  much  more 
so  to  be  left,  as  these  drunkards  leave  their  unhappy  offspring,  without 
any  provision  for  their  support,  without  friends  to  succour,  and  what  is 
worse  than  all,  no  sound  moral  principles  to  sustain  and  guide  through 
the  intricacies  of  youth. 

Situated  thus,  hundreds  of  thousands  have  had  to  begin  life  with 
fearful  odds  against  their  success  in  the  world. 

But  some  may  say,  orphanage  is  better  than  such  parentage,  which  only 
demoralizes.  Could  we  be  quite  sure  that  children  so  left,  would  have 
better  influences  secured  to  them  by  the  State,  or  the  liberailty  of  the 
christian  public,  we  should  be  very  ready  to  adopt  this  opinion,  but  such 
is  not  the  case ;  the  refuge  provided  for  destitute  children,  as  well  as 
adults,  by  the  State,  is  the  **  Union,"  where  hard-fisted  guardians  meet, 
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]d  too  often  only  concern  themselves  about  supporting  poor  paupers, 
Dung  or  old,  at  the  smallest  possible  cost,  and  rendering  the  Union  so 
estitute  of  all  comfort  as  to  induce  all'wlio  can  to  avoid  its  shelter;  con- 
K]uent1y,  in  most  cases  children  over  a  certain  age  shrink  from  it,  and 
0  anything  rather  than  accept  its  fare.  But  then  others  will  say,  there 
e  our  noble  orphan  asylums,  which  confer  so  much  good  on  all  who 
Iter  their  walls.  Admitted,  but  their  funds  are  ^r  too  limited  to  enable 
em  to  take  above  a  faM^ured  small  minority,  and  even  those,  as  a  rule, 
•e  the  children  of  parents  who  have  been  respectable,  consequently 
ere  is  little  or  no  hope  for  these  hapless  ones  in  that  direction  ;  what 
en  is  the  real  position  of  thousands  of  drunkards*  orphans?  They  have 
face  the  world,  and  do  t!ie  best  they  can  for  themselves,  not  having  any 
ace  beneath  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  that  they  can  really  call  h6me,  no 
other  to  contrive  for  iheir  comfort  in  health,  or  minister  to  their 
mis  in  times  of  sickness — no  father  to  labour  for  their  support,  or  guide 
em  by  his  paternal  counsel.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  young 
rsons  should  soon  grow  hardened  under  such  circumstances,  and 
come  reckless  about  their  future?  That  thousands  should  say,  when 
shing  into  sin,  "  what  does  it  matter,  I  have  no  one  to  care  for  me,** 
d  thus  with  little  compunction  of  conscience,  give  themselves  up  to  a 
reer  of  vice;  I  have  known  numerous  instances  of  the  kind,  and  were 
possible  and  necessary  to  collect  all  the  evidence  that  the  workers  in 
5  reformatory  movement  in  London  could  produce,  the  evidence  in  favour 
the  connection  between  our  drinking  customs  and  juvenile  delinquency 
duld  be  overwhelming. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  not  enlarged  upoa 
e  subject  as  I  might  have  done,  and  as  it  merits  even  demands.  I 
uld  have  argued  more  fully,  and  brought  forth  many  painful  facts 
lich  have  come  under  my  notice,  in  illustration  of  each  point ;  but  I 
rbear,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  your  committee,  that  I  should 
epare  a  paper  which  might  be  read  over  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes; 
t  most  fervently  do  I  hope  that  my  hearers  will  open  their  eyes  (o  one 
ain  and  palpable  fact,  that  just  in  proportion  as  our  drinking  customs 
evail,  juvenile  delinquency  will  also  prevail  as  one  of  its  most  natural 
lits. 

What  is  our  duty  then, under  these  circumstances  ?  To  labour  on  in  the 
formatory  movement  as  though  human  misery  were  our  only  source  of 
nployment  ?  To  hug  and  sigh  over  it,  as  our  pet  hobby,  and  so  to 
ibituate  ourselves  as  though  its  existence  were  essential  to  our  pious 
«?  So  to  spend  our  time,  talents,  and  money,  as  to  surround  ourselves 
ith  an  atmosphere  of  moral  impurity,  the  natural  tendency  to  which,  is  to 
sturb  and  depress,  except  as  occasional  relief  may  come,  in  the  case  of 
ime  romantic  recovery  of  an  erring  brother  or  sister  ?  Not  so,  dear 
iarers;  let  us  labour  heart  and  soul  for  the  recovery  of  the  outcast, 
garding  the  human  body  and  soul  of  such  priceless  value,  that  no  sacri- 
;e  can  be  too  great  for  its  salvation,  as  shown  in  the  gift  of  God,  in  our 
)rd  Jesus  Christ,  but  let  us  do  more  than  this,  and  resolve  that  as  we 
ofess  to  be  endowed  with  reasoning  powers,  that  we  will  use  them  in 
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the  case  before  us,  in  tracing  our  way  from  effects  to  causes,  and  grappling 
with  them  boldly  and  prayerfully,  in  dependence  upon  the  Lord  God 
Almighty.  Now  I  think  that  the  only  conclusion  to  the  proposition  that 
we  started  with  is,  that  there  is  an  inseparable  conection  between  the 
general  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  as  beverages,  and  juvenile  delinquency, 
which  if  true,  and  we  are  sincere  in  our  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  latter,  we 
must  set  to  work  and  attack  the  former,  and  in  proportion  as  we  succeed 
in  thfs,  our  path  will  be  comparatively  smooth  in  dealing  with  the  latter. 

But  ere  I  close,  I  think  I  shall  hear  the  whispering  of  an  objection.  I 
will  anticipate  it.  Some  exceedingly  well-disposed  person  says,  *'  is  not 
God's  grace  sufficient  to  keep  us  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances?" 
Certainly  it  is  ;  it  is  like  its  great  author,  Omnipotent.  But  what  is  His 
order  and  will,  as  expressed  in  his  holy  word?  Let  one  sentence  suffice, 
which  I  am  sure  we  all  reverence,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil."  You  observe  here,  that  the  prayer  is  that  we  may 
be  preserved  from  temptation  itself,  and  in  the  case  before  us,  intoxicating 
drinks  serve  as  the  great  source  of  evil ;  we  therefore  labour  and  pray  that 
a  generation  may  arise,  so  trained  as  to  resist,  and  that  successfully,  ibe 
great  temptation  of  our  national  intemperance. 

There  is  one  very  common  but  useful  saying,  in  every-day  use  among 
us,  viz, — that  "  Union  is  strength,"  and  in  most  cases  we  find  it  to  be 
strictly  true,  and  among  others,  in  the  work  in  hand.  Thank  God  we  live 
in  a  day  when  not  only  hundreds,  but  thousands  are  united  together,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  great,  glorious,  and  good  objects,  destined  to  bless, 
in  time  and  eternity,  millions  of  the  human  race  ;  and  so  in  the  opposition 
to  our  drinking  customs,  we  have  a  determined  phalanx  set  up,  one  in 
heart  and  purpose  to  expose  their  ravages,  and  save  the  victims  of  tliis 
worse  than  beastly  propensity,  and  among  them  we  recoa;nize  the 
"  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,"  which  has  our  fervent  prayers 
for  success  in  the  prosecution  of  its  mission  of  mercy,  lo  wither  up  the 
poisonous  roots  of  this  Upas  tree  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Band  of  Hope  Record." 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  August  number  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Rtcordj  the 
following  words  occur,  as  having  formed  part  of  the  remarks  contained 
in  a  paper  read  by  me  at  the  Conference  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union 
Northern  Auxilliary  : — **  There  was  one  thing  however  he  did  not  like» 
and  that  was  the  fact  of  the  agents  of  the  Union  setting  themselves  up  a? 
exponents  of  the  Gospel."  Now  as  it  was  far  from  my  wish  to  express  any 
opinion  as  tothe  authority  upon  which  the  agents  acted  in  preaching  the 
Gospel,  much  less  to  do  so  in  the  offensive  terms  attributed  to  me,  you  will 
oblige  me  by  giving  the  words  as  they  stand  written  in  my  paper.  I  may 
here  observe,  that  the  mistake  does  not  rest  with  you,  but  with  the  report 
in  the  Bishop  Auckland  paper  from  which  you  have  taken  them. 

Having  stated  that  in  the  rural  districts  most  of  the  village  schools  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy,  and  expressed  a  fear  lest  our 
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iause  might  be  impeded  by  an  impression  that  it  had  a  seclarian  tendency, 
■  observed — **  Hence  also  I  cannot  but  think  that  our  agents  would  do  well 
0  confine  themselves  to  their  proper  work,  and  to  abstam  from  the 
ractice  of  preaching,  more  especially  in  villages  where  their  doing  so 
light  provoke  an  unfriendly  feeling  to  our  cause.  By  exercising  due 
>rbearance  in  these  matters,  and  a  becoming  courtesy  in  our  proceedings, 
lere  are  few  parislies,  I  am  persuaded,  in  which  we  should  experience 
3y  serious  di£Bculty,  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  we  might  hope  to 
leet  with  a  friendly  welcome.*' 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  upon  the  soundness  of 
lis  advice,  I  am  anxious  that  our  friends  should  not  think  that  I  bad 
lade  use  of  words  open  to  so  offensive  an  interpretation  as  those  con- 
Lined  in  your  report. 

Yours  faithfully. 

East  Cowtorij  August  13M,  1863.  T.  Holme. 


NEGU6ENT  SECRETABIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Band  of  Hope  Recobd." 

Sir, — I  am  one  of  those  who  try  to  do  their  best  to  render  iielp  to 
ome  of  the  London  societies,  by  giving  an  occasional  address  at  the 
kod  of  Hope  meetings.  I  consent  each  month  to  take  appointments, 
>ut  very  often  have  a  walk  of  many  miles  for  nothing,  besides  wasting 
inae.  This  is  through  the  negligence  of  secretaries  of  societies.  If  I  am 
Qformed  rightly,  each  London  subscribing  society  to  the  Union  is  pro> 
ided  with  a  monthly  speaker,  and  on  the  first  of  each  month  each  society 
^  informed  who  the  speaker  will  be,  and  when  he  may  be  expected. 

Considering  that  one  of  the  chief  wants  of  local  societies  is  the  services 
'f  those  who  can  interest  and  instruct  the  children,  and  that  most  of  your 
peakers  are  well  qualified  for  this,  I  wonder  so  little  care  is  taken  to  get 

good  meeting,  and  thus  bring  about  as  large  an  amount  of  good  as 
>ossible.  But  £  still  more  wonder  that  sometimes,  when  circumstances 
•reventthe  meeting  being  held,  that  the  secretary  has  not  sufficient  con- 
ideration  for  the  comfort  of  speakers,  to  write  intimating  this  fact. 

During  the  past  six  weeks  1  have  been  to  several  meetings  of  the 
Tnion,  some  of  them  extremely  interesting,  and  where  I  thought  real 
ood  was  being  done.     I  will  however  give  you  a  few  reports  of  meetings 

have  been  at,  where,  through  want  of  exertion,  forethought,  interest, 
cc,  I  believe  there  might  as  well  have  been  no  meeting  at  all. 

One  night  I  went  about  twelve  miles  (there  and  back),  and  at  time  of 
ommencement  found  two  children  outside,  and  the  door  locked ;  half 
n  hour  later  there  were  five ;  ten  minutes  later  a  gentleman  came  up, 
ut  not  the  manager,  and  at  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  time  I  gave 
n  address  to  fourteen;  five  minutes  before  time  of  closing,  the  secretary 
aime.     Is  this  a  model  Band  of  Hope  ? 

Another: — went  six  miles  (there  and  back),  found  seven  children. 
*here  was  neither  pledge  book  nor  hymn  book  to  be  seen.  This  was  in  a 
eighbourhood  abounding  with  children,  who  would  count  a  real  Band 
f  Hope  meeting  a  great  treat.  A  friend  of  mine  went  a  month  before  I 
id,  and  found  a  similar  meeting.  If  I  were  secretary  to  a  Band  of  Hope, 
nd  could  not  do  better  than  this,  I  should  take  it  I  was  out  of  my 
phere;  and  might  as  well  give  up. 
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I  went  again  about  fourteen  miles;  found  four  children.  How  en- 
couraging! I  wondered  how  the  conductor  could  look  me  in  the  face, 
and  seem  so  delightfully  agreeable  I 

Once  more : — A  Band  of  Hope  in  one  of  the  most  thickly-populated 
districts  of  London,  begins  at  seven.  (I  mean  it  ought  to  do  so).  I  got 
there  at  ten  minutes  past  seven,  and  found  two  boys  dancing  in  the  pul- 
pit. We  had  nine  boys  by  eight  o'clock,  and  gradually  increased  in 
number  till  half-past  nine  o'clock. 

I  went  to  a  Band  of  Hope  in  Bely^ravia,  where  I  expected  to  find 
things  done  aristocratically.  Perhaps  they  are,  but  although  the  secretary 
knew  I  was  going,  there  was  no  meeting,  and  the  person  who  should 
have  written  to  this  effect,  I  suppose  thought  five  minutes*  time  in  writing 
a  letter  was  worth  more  to  him,  than  my  travelling  expences  and  losing 
three  hours  and  a  half. 

•There  are  several  cases  where  I  have  been  similarly  treated ;  and  I 
could  tell  you  of  six  other  cases  where  other  friends  have  been  served  in 
the  same  way. 

My  only  object  in  writing  is,  that  secretaries  may  see  the  need  of  doin^ 
things  in  a  more  systematic  and  proper  way.  There  are  many  jiher 
things  1  could  mention  as  faults  of  our  conductors.  A  friend  lold  rae 
the  other  day,  that  although  he  visits  Bands  of  Hope  far  and  near,  he 
has  never  once  been  thanked,  or  offered  his  travelling  expences. 

I  hope  our  friends  will  in  future  be  more  careful. 

Yours  truly.  One  of  the  Speakers. 

annals  of  tje  ©nitetif  i^ingliom  ISantK  of  JB^ope  Winm, 

LABOURS  OF  THE  AGENTS. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck  has  attended  meetings  at  the  following  places, 
besides  others  of  which  we  have  not  yet  neceived  a  report: — Hnrworth- 
on-Tees  ;  Cockfield  ;  Ingleton  ;  Middlesborough  ;  Gainford  ;  Coxhoe; 
Silsdon  ;  Bolton  Wood  ;  Bingley  ;  Farm  Hill.  At  these  various  meet- 
ings, Mr.  Affleck  has  had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  8,300  persons  on 
the  prin'iples  of  our  movement. 

Mr.  W.  Bell  has  attended  meetings  as  follows: — Northampton; 
Wolverion ;  llarrold,  Beds;  Great  Gedding ;  Wynwick  Old  Mesion; 
Polebrooke ;  Washton ;  Luddenden  Foot,  Yorkshire ;  Gee  Street,  Gos- 
well  Street ;  Waterloo  Street,  Camberwell ;  Deverell  Street,  New  Kent 
Road  ;  Moor  Street ;  and  Whitfield  Chapel,  Wilson  Street,  Long  Acre. 

Mr.  G.  Blaby  has  attended  and  addressed  the  following  Bands  of 
Hope: — Amicable  Row,  Kent  Street;  Bloorasbury  Refuge;  Camden 
Town;  Denmark  Street,  Soho,  twice;  Southville,  Wandsworth; 
St.  Clement's  Danes;  Banner  of  Peace,  Paddington  ;  Whitfield  Chapel, 
Lonjjf  Acre,  twice;  Peel  Grove,  Bethnal  green;  Calthorpe  Street;  Star 
of  Temperance;  Prospect  Row,  Walworth;  Lansdowne  Place;  Kins 
Street,  Long  Acre;  Kent  Street;  Barnsbury;  St.  Mathew's  School, Old 
Pye  Str^-et ;  and  Souihgate ;  he  has  also  taken  part  in  three  adult  meetings, 
preached  ei«jhi  sermons,  and  addressed  three  Sunday  schools. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  has  attended  meetings  as  follows  : — Old  Ford  Congre- 
gational Chapel;  Union  Hall,  Bishopsgate;  Spa  Fields  Sunday  school, 
Clerkenwell;  Lant  Street,  Borough;  Cross  Street,  Blackfriars  Road: 
Esher  Street,  Kennington;  Haverstock  Hill ;  Exeter  Buildings,  Chelsea ; 
Northey  Street,  Limehouse;  Fox  and  Knott  Court,  Uolborn;  Gee 
Street,  Goswell  Street ;  Deverell  Street,  New  Kent  Road ;  St.  Paul's 
National  School,  Clerkenwell;  Good  Samaritan  Temperance  Hall;  Star 
of  Temperance,  Ring  Slteel,  1aOv\^  ^.<iv^\  and  Little  Wild  Street. 
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Kent  Street. — On  Wednesday,  August  5tb,  the  two  Bands  of  Hope, 
holding  their  meetings  in  Kent  street  (one  in  Lansdovsne  place  and  the 
other  in  Amicable  row,)  went  together  to  Shirley  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  that  well  known  place  for  excursionists.  They  num- 
bered in  all,  children  and  friends,  about  240,  and  filled  seven  covered 
vans.  Mr.  G.  M.  Murphy,  of  Surrey  chapel,  accompanied  the  party, 
who  all  sat  down  in  the  afternoon  to  a  bountiful  tea,  provided  for  them 
under  the  shade  of  an  immense  oak  tree,  for  which  the  j^laoe  is  famous; 
the  party  then  proceeded  home  in  the  vans,  sinjjing  as  they  catne,  after 
having  spent  one  of  the  happiest  days  in  their  lives. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cape  Town  Band 
of  Hope  was  held  in  Sydney  Street  Chapel,  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  July. 
At  five  o'clock  the  children  had  tea;  after  which  the  public  meeting  was 
held.  The  Hon.  S.  Cavvood,  M.L.C.,  presided;  and  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cameron,  and  Messrs.  W.  Britiain,  D.  McKay, 
and  J.  Smithers.  Several  melodies  were  sung  during  the  evening  by 
Messrs.  Easlerbrook,  Thomas,  Hosking,  and  Lewis;  and  a  portion  of 
the  Temperance  Catechism  was  recited  by  some  of  the  hovs  belonging  to 
the  Band  of  Hope.  The  report  stated  that  17  meetings  had  been  held, 
and  66  siiznatures  obtained.  A  number  of  medals,  temptrance  publica- 
tions, and  tracts  had  been  distributed ;  and  a  lending  lii)iary  had  been 
opened.  A  branch  had  also  been  established  at  Rondeb«'Sch,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  J.  Cameron.  The  committee  for  t  h.e  year  were  : — 
President,  Mr.  J.  Filmer ;  Secreta:y,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith-r.-s ;  Treasurer, 
Mr.  J.  Hoskinor ;  Messrs.  J.  Ball,  T.  Ball,  W.  Brittain.  G.  Brittain, 
Cornwell,  W.  Hosking,  Josh.  Iloskin^,  Andrew  Jackson,  B.  Lawrence, 
C.  Lewis,  G.  Stubbs,  T.  J.  Simly,  T.  A.  Thorne,  J.  Wright,  and 
W.  Wells,  jun.  The  collection  at  the  close  of  the  meetinv;  amounted  to 
£2.  Is.  Id.  [We  feel  sure  our  readers  will  be  delighted  to  hear  of  the 
continued  prosperity,  and  the  active  and  zealous  workers  there  are,  in 
Cape  Colony.  Some  of  our  friends  at  home  may  not  Iw  aware  that  there 
are  few  English  settlements  in  any  part  of  the  world,  where  Bands  of 
Hope  are  not  in  existence,  and  where  our  melodies  are  not  sung  by 
youthful  voices,  striving  to  drive  the  curse  of  drink  avi^ay,  wlierever  its  evils 
are  found.  We  wish  our  friends  in  Cape  Town  a  hearty  G^-l-speed  !—  Ed.'\ 

Presentation  to  the  Rev.  C.  Garrett,  of  Piiesto>  . — At  a  lar';ie 
public  meeting,  there  has  been  presented  to  this  eloquint  advocate  of 
Bands  of  Hope,  a  testimonial  consisting  of  the  followiii<^  works,  hand- 
somely bound  : — Knight's  PictoriJil  Shakspeare,  8  vols. ;  Sleir's  Words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  (translated  from  the  German),  8  vols. ;  Lange's  Theo- 
logical and  Homiletical  Commentry  on  Matt.,  Mark,  Jtud  Luke,  5  vols, 
(translated  from  the  German);  Kitto's  Cyclopaidia  of  B't)lical  Literature, 
3  vols. ;  The  Temperance  Works  of  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees,  4  voN, ; — in  all  2v3 
volumes.  The  books  bore  the  following  inscription  : — ^*  Present«^d  to  \\n: 
Rev,  Chas.  Garrett,  by  the  Preston  Wesleyan  Band  of  Hope,  and  other 
temperance  friends,  on  his  removal  from  Preston,  August,  1863,  in 
testimony  of  their  high  regard  for  liim,  and  in  lhankt\il  u.knowledgement 
of  the  great  services  rendered  to  the  temperance  causo  1}  })is  eloquent 
and  fearless,  yet  always  temperate  and  Christian  advocacy,  resulting  in 
the  formation,  during  his  residence  amongst  us,  of  a  Wesleyan  Band  of 
Hope,  embracing  1,000  members;  with  the  prayer  that  his  life  may  long 
be  spared,  and  may  still  be  successfully  employed  in  elevating  and  bless- 
ing his  fellow-men.*' 

Wilton,  near  Salisbury. — The  society  here  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  presentuig  to  Lady  Herbert,  of  Lea,  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  International  Temperance  and  Prohibition  Convention, 
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which  held  their  sittings  in  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  London,  in  Sepl^xn- 
ber  last.     Her  ladyship  very  kindly  accepted  the  volume,  and  ent^-^g^ 
into  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  with  the  deputation  as  to       x}^^ 
progress  of  the  temperance  movement,  and  was  much  pleased  to  hes^-^  Qf 
its  usefulness  and  success.     The  book  is  beautifully  bound  in  moT%z:gQQQ 
and  gold,  and  was  got  up  at  the  Alliance  Office.     The  following  ins.<::i,.,p. 
tion  is  on  a  tablet  on  the  volume ; — **  Presented  by  the  Wilton  '^MPotal 
Abstinence  Society  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea,     as  g 
token  of  their  high  respect  for  her  general  goodness  and  Christian   iDene- 
volence,  and  in  remembrance  of  the  great  and  successful  temperance y^'/e 
held  in  Wilton  Park,  on  Monday,  June  29th,  1863,  which  was  Uindly 
granted  to  the  above  society  for  that  purpose  by  her  ladyship." 

Crewe  Band  of  Hope. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Crewe,  on  the  5th  inst.  The  large  room  was 
densely  crowded,  and  many  could  not  obtain  admission.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  D.  Mann,  president  of  the  society,  supported  by  N. 
Worsdell,  Esq.  superintendent  of  goods  department,  London  and  North- 
western Railway;  Mr.  Pottie,  foreman  millwright;  Messrs.  Griffiths, 
P.  Jones,  Skeldon,  &c.  The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Choir,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Skeldon,  contributed  largely  to  the  entertainment.  After 
interesting  speeches  from  several  gentlemen,  Mr.  Pottie  took  occasion 
to  announce  the  intention  of  the  Rechabite  Society  to  establish  a  juvenile 
tent  in  Crewe,  and  recommended  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope  to  join 
it;  thus  holding  out  still  greater  inducements  to  remain  true  to  their 
pledge.     At  the  close  of  the  meeting  fifteen  signed  the  pledge. 

The  Princess  of  VVales  and  "Love's  Labour  not  LosT."^Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
accept  of  a  neatly  bound  copy  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Kane's  Temperance 
story,  "  Love's  Labour  not  Lost.''  The  following  letter,  received  on 
Saturday,  must  be  very  gratifying  to  the  committee  of  the  Irish  Temper- 
ance League; — "August  20. — Mrs.  Bruce  is  desired  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales  to  thank  Mr.  Church  and  the  committee  of  the  Irish  Temperance 
League  for  the  book  they  have  been  so  good  as  to  send  to  her  Royal 
Highness." 

The  Bedford  Band  of  Hope. — This  society,  from  its  formation, 
has  steadily  increased  in  numbers,  and  a  more  extensive  work  could  be 
accomplished  if  means  were  forthcoming  for  its  support,  but  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  a  place  of  proper  accommodation  for  meeting,  we  have  been 
exceedingly  straitened  ;  our  difficulty  in  not  having  a  commodious  place 
has  passed  away,  the  Lord  has  made  our  way  clear,  and  we  take  courage. 
Financially  we  are  at  fault ;  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  derived  our 
main  support  from  Joseph  Tucker,  Esq.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tucker,  to 
whose  kindness  we  owe  our  annual  festival ;  500  children  incur  con- 
siderable expense  on  such  an  occasion.  We  meet  once  a  week ;  ourmeetings 
are  conducted  as  follows  : — Opened  with  singing,  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  prayer,  after  which  short  addresses,  recitations,  singing,  &c.  W« 
owe  the  secret  of  our  success  to  commending  our  cause  to  God  in  prayer. 
There  is  a  scriptural  bearing  in  all  our  meetings.  The  conduct  of  the 
children  is  uniformly  good ;  we  have  little  complaint  to  make.  Our  sing- 
ing is  conducted  by  one  who  well  understands  music,  and  our  melodies 
are  set  to  cheerful  but  chaste  tunes ;  we  endeavour  to  lead  them  in  the 
pathway  to  all  that  is  moral,  and  above  all  prayerfully  direct  them  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world, — to  that  Saviour 
who  said,  *'  Suffer  these  little  ones  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 


J.  Bale>  Pitaiter,  1%,  Gi«ii&  TltchHeld-street,  MsrjleboiM. 
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BRITISH  LEAaUE  OF  JUVENILE  AB8TAINEBS. 

By  the  Ker.  DAWSON  BUR  VS. 

This  society,  which  from  its  name  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
Intended  to  embrace  the  British  Isles,  was  formed  at  Edinburgh, 
in  October,  1846,  and  speedily  secured  an  important  position. 
Two  thousand  children  joined  its  ranks  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  and  on  July,  3rd,  1847,  a  grand  f^te  was  held,  in  which 
twelve  thousand  juveniles  took  part.  Even  this  demonstration 
was  surpassed  on  the  5th  of  July  1851,  at  a  gathering  in  the 
Queen's  Park,  when  about  70,000  persons,  adults  and  juveniles, 
were  estimated  to  be  present,  including  delegations  from  the 
various  juvenile  societies  of  Scotland.  The  working  of  the 
Edinburgh  movement  is  as  follows : — The  city  is  divided  into 
districts  of  convenient  size,  and  a  meeting  in  each  is  held  weekly 
under  the  charge  of  a  paid  agent,  who  is  called  the  superinten- 
dent, commencing  at  5.30  p.m.  and  closing  at  6.30  p.m.  Sing- 
ing and  prayer  occupy  7^  minutes ;  reading  a  temperance  lesson, 
15  minutes  ;  singing  and  addresses  by  the  children,  15  minutes; 
address  by  the  superintendent,  marking  the  roll,  and  intimations, 
15  minutes ;  singing  and  prayer,  7^  minutes ;  in  all  60  minutes. 
The  enrolment  of  new  members  takes  place  at  the  close  of  the 
meetings.  The  attendance  has  been  regular,  the  improvement 
marked,  and  the  results  altogether  most  satisfactory.  A  reading 
or  temperance  lesson  consists  of  four  pages,  commencing  with 
an  appropriate  text  of  Scripture,  then  follows  a  simple  descrip- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  of  alcohol  a  poison,  or  of  tobacco, 
snuff,  opium,  or  of  the  physiological  effects  of  these,  or  of  the 
success  of  the  Maine-law,  or  of  the  immorality  of  the  Liquor- 
traffic,  or  of  the  duty  of  Abstinence,  or  of  anecdotes,  stories, 
facts,  and  testimonies  bearing  on  the  subject,  concluding  with  a 
few  questions.  The  reading  having  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  all  in  attendance,  the  best  readers  are  selected,  and  in  suc- 
cession read  aloud  short  sentences ;  while  each  child,  paper  in 
hand,  follows  the  reader,  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  the 
superintendent  may  put.  The  text  of  Scripture  is  committed 
to  memory.  Temperance  melodies  were  composed  for  the 
League  in  1847,  and  the  superintendent  teaches  the  children 
to  sing  them  to  appropriate  tunes.  Two  or  three  short  addresses 
are  delivered  by   the   children;  when   careful  preparation  is 
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made,  the  effect  is  very  perceptible  upon  their  companions,  and 
the   news  at  home  is  no  less  beneficial  upon  parents.     The 
superintendent's  address  is  very  brief,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a 
commentary  on  the  leading  ideas  of  the  reading  of  the  children's^ 
addresses,  and  of  the  melodies  sung,  fastened  upon  the  minds 
of  the  young  by  some  observation  or  anecdote.     There  is  a 
children's  committee  in  each  meeting,  chosen  by  the  children 
themselves,  to  assist  the  superintendent  to  visit  absentees,  to 
distribute  notices  through  the  district,  and  to  aid  in  increasing 
the  attendance,  and  securing  the  good  conduct  of  all  who  are 
present.     By  arrangement  with  the  directors  and  teachers  of 
thirty-six  schools,  including  some  of  the  largest  in  the  city, 
one  hour  each  week,  during  the  regular  school  hours,  has  been 
granted  to  the  temperance  superintendent  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  temperance  instruction,  by  readings,  melodies,  and 
suitable  addresses.     Meetings  are  held  for  young  men  and 
women  at  a  later  hour  of  the  evening,  and  have  been  carried  on 
with  much  success,  forming  the  connecting  link  between  the 
children's  and  the  adult  meetings.     They  last  for  two  hours,  and 
the  time  is  thus  appropriated: — Prayer,  5  minutes;    reading 
lesson  and  examination,  30  minutes ;  address  by  the  superinten- 
dent, 15  minutes;  melodies,  20  minutes;  address  and  recita- 
tionsy  by  young  men;  essays  by  young  women,  45  minutes; 
prayer,  5  minutes ;  total,  120  minutes.     To  aid  the  young  men 
and  women  in  the  selection  of  suitable  subjects,  a  list  of  fifty-one 
subjects  is   printed,   with  notes,   outlines,   and  references  to 
authorities ;  and  to  give  facilities  for  thorough  preparation  of 
essays,  compositions,  or  addresses,  free  access  is  given  to  an 
excellent  library  of  standard  temperance  literature.     All  the 
young  men's  essays,  compositions,  or  addresses^  must  be  de- 
livered extempore ;  the  young  women's  are  read.     Examinations^ 
take  place  regarding  the  attainments  in  temperance  knowledge 
both  of  the  children  and  the  young  men  and  women,  and  prizes 
are  awarded  to  those  who  most  distinguish  themselves  in  pro- 
ficiency ;  there  are  also  written  competitions  on  the  readings, 
essays,  and  speeches,  and  honourable  mention  is  made  of  those 
who,  by  regularity  of  attendance,  good  behaviour,  and  zeal  in  the 
cause,  have  merited  it.     There  are  four  evening  schools  for 
young  men,  and  one  for  young  women,  where  all  the  ordinary 
branches  of  a  good  English   education   are  imparted  free  of 
charge,  under  the  care  of  thoroughly  qualified  teachers.     One 
night  each  week  is  appropriated  to  the  Temperance  cause,  thii» 
eombining  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography. 
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eomposition,  with  Temperance  as  a  branch  of  education  in  a 
r^nlarly  established  series  of  evening   schools,  which   have 
been  conducted  for  a  number  of  years,  and  largely  availed  of 
by  those  who  desire  to  continue  and  extend  the  education  they 
have  obtained  at  the  day  schools.     There  are  two  or  three 
teachers  in  each  school,  according  as  the  attendance  or  other 
circumstances  may   require,  and  they,  with   the   temperance 
snperintendent,   conduct  the  instruction   given    on   the   night 
devoted  to  Temperance.     There  are  thus  20  children's  meet- 
ings ;  36  children's  hours  in  day  schools  for  temperance ;  four 
young  men's  meetings;  one  young  women's  meeting;  61  meet- 
ings in  all  held  week  after  week,  or  2,867  throughout  the 
session  of  eleven  months.     At  these  meetings  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  liquors,  tobacco,  and  opium,  in  every  form 
and  degree,  is  the  temperance  taught  and  enjoined.     The  ex- 
termination of  the  Liquor-traffic  is  inculcated,  and,  as  a  simple 
act  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  the  people,  it  is 
demanded.     The  young  are  encouraged  by  every  possible  means 
to  seek  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  drink-making,  drink-selling, 
and  drink-using  system   as  a  gigantic   wrong.     There  is  no 
pledge;  each  member  of  the  society  is  such  while  he  abstains, 
and  ceases  to  be  a  member  when  he  ceases  to  abstain.     The 
following  were  the  actual  numbers  present  at  one  week's  meetings 
in  each  of  the  months  of  the  session  of  1860-1 : — September, 
5,807 ;  October,  6,585 ;  November,  6,685 ;   December,  7,072 ; 
January,  6,469 ;  February,  6,689 ;  March,  6,353 ;  April,  5,776 ; 
May,  5,523;   June,  6,110;   July,  6,021;   giving  an  average 
presence  of  6,281  at  each  week's  meetings.     Making  allowance 
for  such  irregularity  of  attendance  as  occurs  in  schools,  there 
could  not  have  been  less  than  8,000  children  and  young  persons 
under  this  instruction  during  the  session ;  and  these,  at  the  most 
moderate  computation,  could  not  fail  in  some  degree  to  bring  the 
principles  they  were  taught  under  the  notice  of  30,000  persons* 
The  meetings  are  all  under  the  charge  of  paid  superintendents^ 
who  meet  weekly  for  the  study  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  in 
the  meetings,  and  to  interchange  their  views  as  to  the  best  mod& 
of  illustrating  the  reading,  essays,  or  compositions,  and  generally 
for  taking  counsel  together  as  to  the  work.     They  have  access 
to  the  library  of  temperance  literature,  and  are  encouraged 
to  seek  out  whatever  can  promote  the  welfare  of  those  committed 
to  their  care.    They  report  weekly  in  writing  whatever  transpires 
of  interest.     There  has  been  a  regular  monthly  meeting  for 
prayer,  attended  by  the  superintendents,  teachers,  ik^^OfVxWv  ^\i\ 
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their  friends.  In  tlie  montli  of  July  there  are  two  excursi 
to  the  country ;  and  on  the  first  of  January  the  British  Leaj 
adds  a  special  indoor  festival,  with  an  excellent  supply  of  fr 
speeches  by  the  young  people,  singing  of  temperance  melod 
and  performances  by  the  band.  The  expenditure  for  the  th 
years,  ending  with  the  31st  August,  1861,  and  exclusively  p 
by  John  Hope,  Esq.,  was  £4,698.  IBs.  2d.,  or  an  average 
£1,565.  6s.  per  annum.  From  1847  to  the  present  tii 
Mr.  Hope's  contributions  to  this  one  object  have  exceed 
£20,000. — From  the  Temperance  Dictionary. 

SIGN,  JOHN. 

By  John  Plummer. 
Air — **  Nay,  John." 
Sign,  John;  Sign,  John;  Nay  do  not  decline,  John; 
But  boldly  write  your  name  in  full,  and  drink  no  more  of  wine,  John. 

For  a  curse  il  ever  proves 

To  all  who  love  the  glass,  John  : 
The  heart  to  sin  it  ever  moves 

And  ruin  brings  to  pass,  John. 
Bright  and  rosy  it  may  look ; 

But,  oh  !  it  is  a  snare,  John ; 

Which  our  Maker's  holy  Book, 

Oft  bids  us  to  beware,  John. 

Chorus — Sign,  John  ;  Sign,  John,  &c. 

See,  John ;  See,  John ;  I  stand  erect  and  free,  John ; 
Yet  ere  1  dared  to  sign  the  pledge,  none  viler  were  than  me,  John. 

On  the  sloppy  alehoujie  bench 

I  parted  with  my  we  dth,  John ; 
Swilling  drink  from  morn  till  night, 

I  quickly  lost  my  health,  John: 
With  it  too,  my  place  and  work. 

And  reputation  high,  John  ; 
Those  who  once  would  speak  with  me, 
Would  scornful  hasten  by,  John. 

Chorus — Sign,  John  ;  Sign,  John,  &c. 

Then,  John;  Then,  John ;  I  cursed  my  fellow  men,  John; 
And  beat  my  wife,  and  kicked  my  child,  for  months  a  weary  ten.  Jot 

Hating  all,  I  hugg'd  the  glass. 

My  daily  boast  and  pride,  John, 
'Till  its  stingings  made  me  mad  ; 

And  then  I  should  have  died,  John, 
If  ray  poor,  devoted  wife. 

My  bedside  had  forsook,  John, 
Nor  soothed  my  wild  and  anxious  fears, 
With  love's  caressing  look,  John. 

CuoK\3?»-- %\^x\,^c?cvtv%  ^\^w^  John,  &c. 
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LoDg,  John ;  Long,  John ;  the  angel  I  did  wrong,  John, 
Attended  patiently  on  me,  till  I  grew  hale  and  strong,  John. 

Then,  for  her,  the  pledge  I  sign'd. 

And  learned  to  keep  it  too,  John : 
Happiness  it  brouglu  to  me. 

And  so  if  will  to  you,  John  : 
Masters  ^ave  me  work  again  : 

Kind  friends  to  me  would  speak,  John ; 
And  in  njy  pleasure  I  forgot 
Each  former  weary  week,  John. 

CuoRUS — Sign,  John ;  Sign,  John,  &c. 

Now,  John ;  Now,  John  ;  unclouded  is  my  brow,  John  ; 
I  stand  erect  in  liberty,  nor  more  to  drink  I  bow,  John. 

But  poor  drunkards  help  to  save, 

And  lead  them  to  the  light,  John. 
Nor  will  1  falter  on  my  way, 

Nor  flinch  from  foes  in  fi^ht,  John. 
For  I  know  that  God  and  truth 
Are  ever  on  our  side,  John  : 
That  each  future  age  will  bless, 

And  think  on  us  with  pride,  John. 

Chorus — Sign,  John  ;  Sign,  John,  &c. 


THE  OPEN  AIR  MISSION. 

A  more  interesting  Report,  than  that  just  issued  by  tho 
^lamittee  of  the  Open  Air  mission,  we  never  read.  It  is  full 
^^  interest.  It  is  crowded  with  startling  facts.  It  is  enough 
^  make  every  christian  man  shudder  and  weep.  That  our 
'^ders  may  judge  for  themselves,  we  will  furnish  them  with 
^tae  extracts  from  its  pages.  The  secretary,  writing  of  the 
^fibrts  made  opposite  the  scaffold  on  which  Joseph  Brooks  was 

^^ecuted,  says: — 

**  Our  operations  consisted  of  tract  distribution,  preachinuf,  reading 

^Oud  the  Scriptures,  and   individual  conversation.     About  fifty  Chris- 

^*^n  men,  and  one  or  two  wom  n,    were  engaged  in  the  work.     Some 

^©re preaching  on    Sundav  morning,  the  26lh  ;  others  on  Sunday  even- 

^lig.     A  few  gave  the  whole  of  the  night  to  these  self-denying  labours, 

^hilethe  majority  woiked  from  six  till  ei'^hi  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

Miese  devoted  helpers  consisted  of  one  minister,  the  Rev.  G.  VV.  MCree, 

^  few  gentlemen  and  tradesmen,  several  city  missionaries  and  evansrelists^ 

^Hd  a  good  number  of  w»rkin:i   ni'^n.     They  came  from   Deptford,  Ber- 

^ondsey,    Walworth,   Southwaik,    Larabeih,    Clapham,    Wandsworth, 

Ohelsea,  Paddinj;ion,    Marylebono,  Islington,  Kingsland,   Hoxton,   the 

Various  districts  in  the  E.ist   Knd,  and  other  outlying  districts,  as  well  as 

the  nearer  ones.     They  came  together  actuated  by  love  to  their  Saviour 

imd  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  knowing  that  no  other  reivard  awaited 
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them  than  the  testimony  ofa  good  conscience,  and  the  approval -of  the 
Master  they  delight  to  serve.  Some  of  ihem  would  lose  half  a  day's 
wages;  but  this  they  sacrificed  cheerfully,  remembering,  as  one  of  them 
observed,  *  I  didn't  mind  losing  a  great  deal  more  when  I  was  in  the 
devil's  service/  We  had  more  preaching  than  1  ever  remember  on  a 
similar  occasion,  either  in  London  or  the  country.  There  could  not  have 
been  fewer  than  thirty  addresses  on  Sund;iy  evening  and  Monday  morn- 
ing. On  Monday  there  was  continuous  preaching  at  four  stations  for 
nearly  two  hours.  The  principal  one  was  in  front  of  the  drop,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  centre  of  the  vast  crowd.  It  was  interesting  to  notice 
ihe  style  and  manner  of  the  different  speakers.  Some  spoke  chiefly  in 
the  words  of  Scripture,  selecting  simple  and  solemn  passages  ;  others  began 
by  relating  some  startling  incident;  while  others  read  the  confessions  of 
criminals,  on  which  they  founded  strong  and  telling  appeals.  Those  who 
were  most  earnest  and  natural,  using  illustrations  freely,  gained  the  ears 
of  the  people  most  readily,  while  those  who  spoke  in  an  assumed  or 
affected  tone  did  not  succeed  in  this  respect.  The  crowd  probably  num- 
bered 15,000  persons  at  least.  Although  composed  of  the  usual  rough 
elements,  it  was  a  remarkably  orderly  one  on  the  whole.  Many  were 
under  ihe  influence  of  drink,  and  some  laughed  and  joked  while  the  most 
solemn  things  were  being  spoken,  uttering  mock  *  Amens  '  while  prayer 
was  being  offered  for  the  poor  culprit,  but  the  majority  lent  at  least  th 
outward  ear,  and  some  were  moved  to  tears.  I  heard  of  only  on 
preacher  who  was  roughly  handled  by  the  crowd,  apd  he  appears  to  havs 
been  young  and  indiscreet." 

What  do  our  readers  think  of  this  picture  of  modern  London^ 
We  quote  from  a  statement  made  by  the  London  City  Mission- 
ary labouring  in  Cow  Cross,  Clerkenwell : — 

"  Broad  Yard  is  called  '  Hell '  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  th' 
place.     In  June,  last  year,  there  was  a  prize  fight  on  that  very  spo 
between  two  men  living  in  the  district,  which  lasted  about  two  hour 
Both  men  where  stripped,  and  one  was  actually  seconded  by  his  father  an 
his  own  sister.     I  saw  this  myself.     The  young  woman  is  now  convert 
and  working  for  Christ,  and  the  two  men  have  become  reformed.     I  hav»- 
seen  women  lying  in  a  row  of  five  or  six,  with  their  heads  to  their  house: 
in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication,  and  the  children  dancing  at  their  fee 
But  they  still  more  defile  tliemselves  by  what  proceeds  from  their  mouth 
My  Superintendent  also  one  day  witnessed  a  scene  of  this  kind,  wit 
which,  of  course,  he  was  filled  with  digust.     It  was  in  this  court  or  yar 

that  Mrs.  T -,  on  Sunday,  March  8lh  last,  knelt  down  and  openi 

called  on  God  to  paralyze  her.     She  was  very  drunk  at  the  time,  and  he^ 
prayer  was  answered  in  judgment.     I  visit  her  now  in  the  workhouse^ 
where  she  lies  in  a  frightful  state,  with  one  arm  withering  and  her  power* 
of  speech  gone.     But,  thank  God,  she  is  very  penitent.'' 

An  agent  of  the  Mission,  writing  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

says: — 

**  I  don't  remember  visiting  any  fair  or  race  before  where  so  murh 

drunkenness  prevailed  at  that  early  hour  among  those  returning.    On 
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the  course  things  were  worse.  Several  fights  were  going  on  among 
drunken  men  while  I  was  preaching.  There  were  only  six  or  eight 
places  where  drink  was  sold.  The  number  of  persons  in  attendance 
might  be  from  3,000  to  4,000.  I  don't  know  whether  you  or  any  of 
your  townsmen  can  do  anything  towards  the  suppression  of  these  races, 
but  if  you  can  I  beseech  you  to  set  about  it.  Leaving  religion  out  of  the 
<juestion,  they  ought  to  be  suppressed  on  the  ground  of  morality  and 
order.  It  would  be  an  act  of  real  kindness  to  the  people  of  the  island  to 
have  them  done  away  with,  especially  to  the  working  classes.  While 
races  are  held  they  will  go,  and  as  long  as  they  go  they  will  get  drunk. 
Not  only  is  drunkenness  but  immorality  promoted  by  the  races:  im- 
moral persons  come  and  corrupt  others,  young  women  and  young  men 
lose  their  characters,  working  men  take  to  drinking,  and  are  often  at  it 
several  days  afterwards,  and  the  fearful  responsibility  of  much  of  this 
rests  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  are  instrumental  in  getting  up  the  races, 
either  by  arranging  for  or  subscribing  money  towards  them.  And  let  not 
the  respectable  persons  who  go  and  come,  as  they  say,  without  getting 
any  harm,  think  they  are  guiltless;  by  their  presence  they  are  sectioning 
what  takes  place.'* 

Here  is  a  scene  from  Peterborough  fair: — 

**  The  fair-field  was  visited  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  between 
half-past  six  and  eight  o'clock.  Then  the  real  fruits  of  the  fair  were  seen. 
The  dregs  seemed  to  have  settled  down  into  one  particular  tent — a  drink- 
ing booth,  where  from  thirty  to  forty  persons  were  found  ip  different 
stages  of  drunkenness.  If  the  respectable  attendants  of  such  gatherings — 
those  who  frequently  bring  their  children  and  leave  in  good  time,  priding 
themselves  upon  their  respectability  and  their  good  hours — could  have 
spe«it  a  few  minutes  in  this  drinking  booth,  they  would  pause  before  they 
ao-ain  patronized  by  their  presence  gatherings  which  are  productive  of  such 
fearful  evils.  The  occupants  consisted  chiefly  of  men,  some  drinking, 
others  sleeping  on  ihe  benches,  some  engaged  in  angry  or  senseless  con- 
versation, others  walking  backward  and  forward  restlessly.  One  nqan 
was  trying  to  stitch  his  coat  together,  which  had  been  torn  off  his  back 
in  a  drunken  fray.  Another  was  brought  in  almost  senseless,  having  beea 
set  upon  by  a  pugilist.  He  was  laid  on  a  bench,  and  some  spirits  poured 
into  his  mouth.  He  shook  his  head,  and  beckoned  for  something  else. 
Water  was  then  given  to  him.  There  was  a  vacant  stare  in  his  eyes,  and 
his  whole  frame  shook  convulsively,  and  many  expressed  their  fears  that 
•he  would  die.  The  pugilist  was  brought  in  by  the  collar  and  threatened 
•with  vengeance." 

**  But  the  most  painful  and  affecting  sight  was  that  of  several  girls  who 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  modesty  and  propriety.  Probably  the 
day  before  they  were  happy  in  the  smile  of  their  parents  or  employers  ; 
now  tiiey  were  ruined  and  blighted.'^ 

What  do  our  readers  think  of  these  revelations?  Surely  tem- 
perance men  will  arise  and  work  stiU  more  dUigently  in  their 
^reat  cause.  We  must  work  now— now,  for  the  night  comcth 
when  no  man  can  work. 
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DRINK  NOT! 
By  J.  P.  Hutchinson,  Darlington. 

Air—"  Love  Not  I " 

Drink  not ;  Drink  not ;  but  throw  the  bowl  away ; 

Oh  injure  not  the  body  God  has  given ; 
Improve  thy  mind,  now  in  its  healthful  day, 

And  guard  thy  soul  that  it  may  live  for  heaven. 

Drink  not ! 

Drink  not,  oh  father  I  for  thy  children's  sake, 
The  blushing  daughter  sitting  by  thy  side, 

Oh !  taste  not  that,  you  would  not  have  her  taste. 
If  he,  thy  son,  thou  would'st  in  safety  guide. 

Drink  not ! 

Drink  not,  oh  mother!  let  no  thing  impure 

Pass  o*er  thy  lips,  from  which  nought  vile  should  come  y 
Touch  not  the  unclean  thing.     Oh !  be  thou  sure 

The  serpent  shall  not  enter  in  thy  home. 

Drink  not ! 

Drink  not !  oh,  drink  not  of  the  foaming  glass, 

That  ever  does  the  source  of  sorrow  prove  ; 

But  live  in  soberness,  till  called  to  pass 

Into  the  world  of  everlasting  love. 

Drink  not ! 


"CAN  NOTHINfl  BE  DONE?" 

A  SAD  STORY. 

In  a  room,  whose  furniture  betrayed  at  once  present  poverty  and  pasr 
affluence,  lay  an  emaciated  youn^  man,  whose  last  sands  seemed  fast 
running  out.     His  sister  >ai  at  the  lop  of  the  bed,  keeping  his  head  in  an 
easy  posture.     His  mother  was  at  his  side,  and  two  younger  brothers 
were  employed  rubbing  his  Jegs  to  afford  him  ease.     The  face  of  the 
dying  youth  was  like  ivorv.     Great  beads  of  sweat  were  upon  his  brow. 
His  forehead  was  of  the  class  from  which  phren(*IouiNts  form  high  expecta- 
tions.    His  eyes  weie  illumined  with  abrillancy  often  observed  to  precede 
death,  and  at  this  time  lustrous  with  tears.     And  altogether,  there  was  a 
strange,  restless,  unsettled,  and  unearthly  appearance  about  him.    The 
minister,  under  whose  care  he  had  been  when  a  boy,  had  just  been  engaged 
in  commendinst  his  soul  to  God,  and  had  risen  from  his  knees,  and  was 
about  to  leave,  when,  shaking  hands  with  him.  he  said, — 

"O  George,  George,  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  enabled  to  indulge 
bope  in  death;  yet  to  this  moment,  I  cannot  conceive  how,  with  all  your 
good  principles  in  early  life,  you  could  have  betn  led  astray  as  you  have 
been,*' 
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peared  grieved  at  tlie  good  mairs  reference ;  but  he  proceeded, — 
I  the  young  men  I  have  ever  known,  you  were  the  most  promis- 
the  least  likely  to  be  led  astray.** 

)ression  of  agony  seemed  to  pass  over  the  face  of  the  dying  man. 
were  closed  for  a  few  moments;  when,  looking  up  to  his  sister 
er,  they  understood  him  to  express  a  wish  that  he  should  be 
t. 

George ! — no !  **  his  motlier  said,  "  you  are  not  able." 
fy   me;  1  am  dying!"  lie  said;  **  Mr.  M'Naughton  may  do 
)d  by  a  knowledge  of  how  I  was  led  astray;  and  an  hour  longer 
-  of  life  makes  little  difference  to  me  now. 
re  long  to  tell  you,  Mr.  M'Naughion,*'  he  said,  ''how  I  was 
.     Perhaps  I  read  scripture  less,  and  prayed  less,  and  realized 
i  divine  presence,  after  I  lefl  home  than  before.     Many  things 
contributed  to  my  first  departure  from  rectitude;  but  my  ruin, 
ware,  was  effected  through  strong  drink.'' 
>w  it,  George, — I  know  it,  and  that  principally  surprises  me; 
efore  you  left  home  you  were  so  rigid  an  ab:»tainer.    You  have 
ine  in  my  house." 

I  was  right  at  home,''  he  said ;  "  but  from  my  earliest  years, 
;vn  and  elsewhere,  I  have  continually  had  temptations  presented 
induce  me  to  use  strong  drink.    Even  in  your  own  family,  as 
mentioned  ;  and  of  course  in  others.    The  licence  that  a  clergy-' 
I  in  cases  of  this  kind,  his  people  will  carry  out  to  a  far  greaie)^' 
n  his  example  warrants.    Abstinence  in  a  minister  will  scarcely 
all  his  people  to  be  temperate ;  the  use  of  strong  drink  at  air 
vast  number  of  cases,  be  taken  by  them  as  a  justification 'blK 
intemperance.     At  home,  consequently  I  was  constantly  urged' 
!s  a  favour ;  I  was  laughed  at  for  not  drinking,  and  sometimes^' 
pon.     My  conduct  was  ascribed  to  my  inability  to  use  intoxf- 
ik  without  becoming  a  drunkard, — to  a  desire  to  assume  a  posrf-^ 
jeriority  over  my  equals, — to  a  mean  desire  to  save  money, — ^nd? 
jr  motives  of  a  similar,  unworthy,  and  dishonourable  charactei'^'* 
'ou  resisted  all  these ! "  '         :' ^"^ 

,  perhaps,  as  a  stronghold  resists  for  a  time  attacks  made  upbifi'^ 
which  nevertheless  weakens  it,  and  prepares  it  for  its  ultiMafe"^ 
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uld  have  had  the  opposite  effect,  George."  ' 

hat  is  the  general  view  I  daresay.  1  think  it  was  my  own;  btrt' 
th  evil,  and  exposure  to  evil  counsels,  does  not  leave  the  mimi^ 
.  The  man  that  has  had  the  fewest  temptations  to  a  wh^hg^ 
sen  ted  to  him,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  least  likely  to  yieldi'^ 
lasives  when  addressed  to  him  on  any  new  occasion.  Pritfi-i- 
ve  found  that,  when  my  mind  was  not  inclined  to  consetitf-tbi 
:ements,  they  still  haunted  the  memory  afterwards,  and  ^kfi^ 
judicial  influence  upon  me;  and  when  inclinedyihetemptikfil^ 
illy  the  occasion  of  my  consenting  to  evil.    The  mhtif'iHhfU!^ 

e  strong  drink  at  home,  and  the  known  practice  of  tfa^'tiff!^ 

'.coo  tiAiYi 
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men  there,  I  can  assure  you,  often  caused  me  to  falter  before  I  went  to 
my  new  situation,  and  1  solemnly  believe,  conduced  to  my  ultimately 
abandoning  my  abstinence  principles,  and  to  my  ruin.  I  blame  no  one, 
Mr.  M*Naughlon,"he  said,  looking  up  to  him.  "  It  would  ill  become  me 
to  blame,  I  am  myself  the  chief  of  sinners.  In  commencing  the  use  of 
strong  drink,  at  every  step  I  violated  my  convictions  ofright,  and  silenced 
the  voice  of  God  within  me.  At  the  great  judgment,  I  dare  say 
nothing,  but  'Unclean,  unclean!  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!' 
But,0,  Mr.  M'Naughton  !  could  nothing  be  done  to  t.ke  these  temptations 
out  of  the  way  of  others  ?  " 

He  became  weak  and  fell  back,  but  soon  recovered,  and  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  cease  speaking. 

**  When  I  went  to  M ,*'  he  said,  "  my  temptations  multiplied. 

Among  the  circle  of  my  acquaintances  not  a  single  soul  practised  absti- 
nence.   It  was  never  spoken  about  but  for  mockery.    A  scheme  proposing 
to  teach  how  man  could  be  supported  without  food  could  scarcely  hav( 
been  treated  with  more  scorn.     Abstainers  in  Scotland  occupy  not  onlj 
an  easy,  but  an  honourable  position,  compared  with  those  in  England 
Every  person  in  the  office  where  I  was,  not  only  used  intoxicating:  drinks 
but  could  not  do  without  them,  and  both  avowed  this,  and  gloried  in  it 
My  practice  alienated  me  from  some  of  them,  and  lowered  me,at^rs^,  in  tl^  ^ 
estimate  of  all .    As  I  rose  in  the  office,  I  was  sometimes  at  my  mastei^"^ 
table.     My  practice  there  made  me  singular.     It  was  noticed,  and,  as         I 
believed,  not  to  my  advantage.     At  least  this  was  the  conclusion  at  whicir  Ji 
I  arrived,  and  I  \\a.sinjiuenced  by  it  accordingly.     Everywhere  my  condii.  ^t 
was  the  subject  of  wonder,  ridicule,  or  censure.     I  became  attached  to     a 
young  lady,  who  herself  and  her  relatives  were  very  stern  opponents  '^o 
abstinence.     No  demand  was  made  that  I  should  surrender  my  praciS^^ 
but  I  knew  well  that  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  my  success.         I 
came  to  know  that  nothing  else  would  do  so.     Personally,  I  had  nev^r 
experienced  the  misery  of  drunkenness,  and  could  not  fallif  estimate     it* 
The  cost  of  securing  the  advantages  of  temperance  I  was  inclined      '^^ 
exaggerate.     I  gladdened  my  friends  by  abandoning  my  abstinence  pr^<^' 
tice!     I  never  viewed  my  temperance  principles  as  wrong;  but  tried     *^ 
convince  myself  that  the  world  was  not  ready  for  their  adoption,  and  tlr^  ^^ 
consequently  it  was  about  as  vain  to  struggle  for  this,  as  to  expect  a  cr^^P 
by  sowing  in  winter.     I  knew  all  the  while  the  weakness  of  my  ov^^" 
reasoning; — that  the  advance-guard  of  truth  must  ever  expect  to  m^^^ 
■with  an  unprepared  world  ;  and  that  it  was  by  the  maintenance  of  wb^' 
I  was  abandoning,  that  other  generations  would  find  the  world  bett^' 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  these  principles.     Indeed,  the  reasons  whic^' 
I  assigned  were  more  for  ray  j  ustification  in  the  sight  of  others,  than  ft?** 
pleading  at  the  bar  of  conscience.     Fearful  have  been  the  consequence^ 
to  me  of  violating  my  convictions  of  right.     But  why  should  customs  o^ 
this  kind  be  allowed  to  contmue  to  tempt  individuals,  some  of  whom  are 
sure  to  be  overcome  by  strong  drink  if  they  use  it  at  all  ?     For  it,  I  had 
i}o  inclination,  and  would  have  vastly  preferred  to  live  and  die  without  it, 
iiihis  could  have  been  done  without  lowering  my  position  in  the  estimate 
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of  those  around  me.  Why  should  Christian  men  allow  the  continuance 
of  a  state  of  society,  in  which  a  man  must  appear  singular  and  unsocial, 
and  lose  caste,  or  expose  himself  to  habits  which  will  ruin  him  for  time 
and  eternity? 

*'  At  every  table  where  I  sat,  intoxicating  drinks  in  some  shape  were 
to  be  found.  I  could  not  use  these  in  one  place  and  not  in  another — I 
drank  everywhere !  I  knew  that  a  given  per  centage  of  those  that  used 
these  drinks  would  be  ruined  by  them ;  but  supposed,  as  every  one  that 
uses  them  does,  that  I  should  prove  an  exception.  I  thought  that  my 
knowledge  of  the  danger  put  me  in  a  position  of  greater  safety  than  those 
who  were  ignorant  or  sceptical  about  it.  I  thought  as  I  knew  the 
<:haracter  of  the  stream,  that  I  should  certainly  keep  out  of  the  rapids. 
My  work  was  oflen  very  exhausting.  I  had  frequently  late  hours.  When 
I  got  home,  I  found  myself  much  refreshed  by  wine.  I  used  it — used  it 
often ;  was  often  overcome  by  it  before  the  public  came  to  know  any- 
thing about  it.  It  became  known  at  length,  however,  as  drunkenness 
invariably  does,  and  I  lost  my  situation  ! " 

He  paused,  as  if  unable  to  proceed  further,  but  after  a  little  resumed 
his  narrative.  "  After  I  lost  my  situation,  doors  that  were  always  before 
open  to  me  were  shut;  and  those  whom  1  had  abandoned  my  principles 
to  please,  ceased  to  notice  or  know  me.  How  low  I  sunk  I  need  not  tell ; 
but  in  my  lowest  state  I  still  felt  my  degradation,  and  desired  to  escape 
from  it!  I  got  engaeed  as  under-steward  in  a  temperance  vessel  bound 
to  India.  I  reformed — returned — got  employment  from  my  old  masters, 
and  was  advanced  from  one  place  to  another,  till  I  had  nearly  reached  my 
old  situation." 

"  How,  then,  George,  could  you  fall  a  second  time?  " 

"  Possibly  I  cannot  tell  you  how.  My  resolutions  were  sincere,  so  far 
as  a  man  can  be  a  judge  of  his  own  sincerity  ;  but  I  thought  after  a  time 
that  1  might  use  a  little  without  danger.  I  tried  to  do  this,  and  succeeded. 
I  tried  again  and  again,  and  found  I  could  take  a  little  and  stop  at  the 
right  point.  I  knew  that  my  frietids  around  would  not  give  me  credit 
for  beini<  reformed,  unless  they  saw  that  I  could  take  a  little.  It  was 
sad  ignor.Mice  on  their  part,  but  great  guilt  on  mine !  The  views  of  others 
ought  to  have  been  a  very  secondary  matter  with  me,  and  sobriety  every- 
thing. If  abstinence  had  brought  death,  to  die  a  sober  man  should  been 
better — a  thousand  times  better — than  to  live  a  drunkard !  It  is  the  curse 
of  the  intemperate  man,  that  his  reason  becomes  dimmed  by  the  presence 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  as  the  sky  becomes  dark  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
sun;  and  resolutions  melt  away  as  snow  before  the  heat  of  summer.  I 
began  to  use  intoxicating  drinks  openly.  I  drank  more  and  more. 
Reason  and  conscience  lost  their  supremacy,  and  appetite  again  occupied 
he  vacated  place.  I  had  no  more  power  to  resist  this  tyrant,  than  the 
paralyzed  arm  to  obey  the  will ! " 

"  Still,  George,  you  were  a  man." 

«*  I  was, — I  was, — a  responsible  man  !  I  tried  hard  to  think  otherwise, 
and  sometimes  thought  I  had  succeeded;  but  I  never  did.  Still  the 
appetite  for  intoxicating  drinks  raged,  as  you  may  conceive  of  the  desire 
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£^r  food  to  dominate  in  men  lomi:  deprived  of  it.    The  sight  of  drink — 
tl^e  smell  of  it — even  conversation  about  it — made  the  desire  for  it  a 
^ecies  of  madness.     And  drink  in  some  shape  or  other  was  everywhere! 
Had  I  lived  where  all  were  abstainers  around  me,  and  the  occasions 
yhich  excited  the  appetite  withdrawn,  I  might  possibly  have  been  saved. 
The  world  in  which  I  was  was  different.     I  fell,  and  sunk  deeper  and 
deeper.     I  became  a  profligate,  a  cheat,  a  beggar,  a  criminal ;  and  never 
reformed  till  in  the  cell  of  a  prison,  from  which  I  have  only  been  released 
to  die.     It  was  thus  I  fell.    You  are  a  man  who  may  exercise  influence 
upon  influential  men,  to  induce  them  to  do  something  to  remove  tempta- 
tions out  of  the  way  of  the  young — something  to  facilitate  the  reformatioa 
of  the  half  million  of  miserable  drunkards  in  our  land,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  being  tempted  again  to  return  to  their  evil  ways  I     Surely  there 
are  Christian  men  enough  in  this  country  to  change  the  custom  of  con- 
tinually using  intoxicating  drinks. at  our  tables;  and  Christian  principle 
enough  to  lead  to  the  exercise  of  the  amount  of  self-denial  which  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  such  an  increase  to  human  happiness,  and  such  a 
diminution  of  human  misery,  as  would  be  efiected  by  the  abolition  of 
drunkenness !  ** 

He  looked  again  at  Mr.  M'Naughton,  and  said, — 

"Surely  something  more  could  be  done!"  These  were  his  last  words. 
He  sunk  down  totally  exhausted,  and  almost  fainting.  He  never  after 
recognized  any  of  his  relatives.  His  work  was  done.  Death  woke  him 
next  morning  as  the  sun  rose. 

Reader!  permit  the  writer  to  address  the  question  to  you  which  Geoi^ge 
put  to  his  minister — "Can  nothing  more  be  done?" 


THE  WORDS  OF  A  FBIEND. 


Address  read  at  the  Band  of  Hope  Gala  at  Aske  Eali, 

Avgust  2\stf  1863. 

In  the  present  aspect  of  the  Temperance  movement,  the  attention  of  its 
thoughtful  promoters  is  fixed  upon  the  efforts  which  are  now  being  made 
to  train  up  the  rising  generation  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  teetotal- 
ism.     There  are  two  circumstances  calculated  to  encourage  our  friends  io 
the  prosecution  of  this  object.     In  the  first  place  they  have  a  material  to 
work  upon  untainted  by  inveterate  habits  and  craving  appetite ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  as  a  general  rule,  parents,  even  those  who  are  inaccessible  to 
the  appeals  of  temperance  reformers,  are  too  sensible  of  the  dangers  of 
the  drinking  system  not  to  rejoice  in  seeing  their  children  fenced  in  as  it 
were  from  its  besetting  allurements.     Encouraged  by  these  favourable 
circumstances,  and  impressed  with  the  vast  importance  of  securing  the 
adhesion  of  the  young,  Bands  of  Hope  are  now  regarded  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  every  temperance  association,  without  which  it  would  not  be 
complete.     Isolated,  however,  from  each  other,  and  conducted  upon  no 
;M|tuIar  system,  it  was  apparent  that  their  efficiency  was  greatly  impeded, 
I  0iA  that  a  closer  co-operation  and  a  special  organization  were  necessary 
Hiyy^jQIvkr  10  the  full  deydopment  of  their  power.    With  a  view  to  aocom- 
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plish  this  object,  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  was  established  in  London, 
in   1855,  since  which  time  it  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause.     A 
deputation  from  this  society,  in  the  person  of  its  zealous  and  talented 
hon.  sec.,  the  Rev.  G.  VV.  McCree,  met  several  friends  of  the  movement, 
chiefly  from  the  rural  districts  at  Darlington,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1862, 
"when  our  Band  of  Hope  Union  Northern  Auxiliary  was  formed  under  the 
presidency  of  G.  A.  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Reeth.     The  objects  contemplated 
by  this  society,  like  those  of  the  parent  society,  were : — 1 .  To  form  new 
'bands  of  hope.     2.  To  assist  bands  of  hope  already  in  existence.     3.  To 
employ  agents  qualified  to  interest  the  young,  and  to  organise,  on  a  right 
basis,  new   bands  of  hope.      4.   To  circulate  approved   publications. 
S.  To  employ  authors  of  acknowledged  talent  in  the  production  of  works 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  movement.    Till  we  have  more  ample 
funds  it  is  obvious  that  our  efforts  must  be  confined  to  the  first  four  of 
these  objects.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  consequence  of  some 
misunderstand ino:,  the  society  was  not  so  fortunate  at  its  commencement 
as  to  meet  with  the  countenance  and  support  of  any  influential  body  of 
temperance  men.     Notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  its  friends  felt 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  prosecute  the  work  upon  which  they  had  entered, 
leaving  the  issue  to  Him  under  whose  blessing  they  had  determined  to 
act ;  and  they  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  the  numerous 
associations  which  have  affiliated  with  it,  arc  an  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  the  deepfelt  necessity  of  such  an  organization,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  at  the  same  time  a  gt^atifying  testimony  of  the  confidence 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  conductors  of  the  society.     At  the  first 
annual  conference,  held  at  Bishop  Auckland,  on  the  16th  of  June  last, 
reports  from  the  several  affiliated  associations  gave  an  encouraging  view 
of  the  healthy  working  of  the  society,  while  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference were  marked  by  a  spirit  of  harmony,  and  by  a  determination  to 
carry  on  the  work  with  increased  zeal.     To  the  deep  regret,  however,  of 
the  assembled  delegates,  their  president  signified  his  intention  of  resigning 
his  office  in  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  his  health.     His 
resignation  was  accepted  with  great  reluctance,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  influential  individual,  I  was  requested  to  fill  the  responsible  post. 
Feeling  it  to  be  my  duty  to  place  myself  at  the  service  of  the  conference, 
I  accepted  the  honourable  position  in  a  deep  sense  of  my  deficiency,  but, 
with  a  determination  to  use  my  best  exertions  to  co-operate  with   the 
friends  of  the  society  in  promoting  the  interests  and  usefulness  of  our 
important  mission 

The  Band  of  Hope  Union  is  based  on  the  principle  of  a  catholic 
comprehensiveness.  While  each  separate  denomination  of  christians  may 
feel  it  desirable  to  organize  a  Band  of  Hope  within  its  own  fold,  the 
commonweal  and  safety  seem  to  require  that  there  should  be  a  general 
association  in  which  the  several  bands  might  be  united  to  each  other,  and 
that  from  lime  to  time  they  might  meet  together  to  present  a  consolidated 
firont  against  the  inroads  of  a  common  enemy  that  makes  no  distinction 
of  rank  or  sect,  but  introduces  wherever  he  prevails  immorality,  degrada. 
tioD,  and  misery.     Against  such  an  enemy,  christians  may  well  recognise 
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an  opportunity  where,  without  any  compromise  of  principle,  they  may 
join  together  in  order  to  accomplish  a  victory  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  achieve  by  their  separate  and  disunited  exertions.  The  more  frequently 
they  are  brought  together  to  promote  some  common  good,  the  more 
likely  are  they  to  be  disabused  of  their  prejudices,  and  to  acknowledge  in 
each  other  the  lineaments  of  a  common  fatherhood,  and  of  experiencing 
towards  each  other  sentiments  of  courtesy  and  brotherly  good  will. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  our  society,  at  its  commencement,  had 
failed,  from  some  misapprehension,  to  receive  the  support  of  those  whose 
countenance  might  have  obtained  for  it  a  cordial  welcome  amongst  Tem- 
perance men,  as  being  prepared  to  occupy  a  portion  in  the  field,  which 
seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  running  to  waste  from  the  absence  of  adequate 
means  to  cultivate  it.     Now,  if  we  would  hope  to  allay  any  unfavourable 
impressions  which  we  may  have  had  the  misfortune  to  incur,  and  if  w( 
would  win  the  confidence  of  our  temperance  friends,  it  is  evident  that  ii 
the  prosecution  of  our  work  we  must  show  that  we  are  influenced  by  n( 
party  feelings  or  jealousy,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  our  desire  no        -t 
only  to  act  in  harmony  with  existing  Temperance  societies,  such  as  th     -^ 
British  Temperance  League,  the  Northern  Temperance  League,  and  th       -^ 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  but  whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itsel     ^tf, 
to  co-operate  with  them  in  their  work,  and  promote  their  interests ;  d     -»r 
assuredly  the  well-being  and  the  success  of  all  are  inseparably  linkt^  <i 
together.     This  seems  to  be  a  point  misunderstood,  or  too  much  eve-    -mr- 
looked  by  Temperance  men.     A  sort  of  jealousy,  it  is  to  be  feare^c_], 
prevails  amongst  the  different  societies,  as  if  the  success  of  one  interfert^E^d 
with  the  prosperity  of  another,  and,  as  if  the  funds  of  one  society  cou  "M.  d 
not  be  increased  but  at  the  expense  of  another.     The  reverse  of  this      is 
proved  to  be  the  fact  by  the  testimony  of  experience  in  the  case  of  oth  ^r 
philanthropic  institutions.      Look,  for  instance,  to  the  two  great  mi.  ^s- 
sionary  societies  in  the  Established  Church:  the  Society  for  the  Pro|>s»- 
gation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign   Lands,  and  the  Church  MissionaWJ^ 
Society.     When  the  latter  society,  embracing  a  different  field  of  laboci'' 
was  formed,  an  outcry  was  raised  that  it  would  cripple  and  embarrass 
the  funds  and  the  usefulness  of  the  old  society.     But  what  has  been  the 
result?     Both  the  societies  are  flourishing,  and  in  many  places  working" 
side  by  side,  while  the  funds  for  missions  have  been  increasing  tenfold. 
May  we  not  hope  that  something  like  this  will  be  the  case  wiih  the 
increase  of  temperance  organizations,  where  there  is  a  deep-felt  nee^i  of 
them  ?     There  has  not  yet  been  any  extraordinary  strain  upon  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  temperance  public.    There  is  a  mine  still  to  be  worked; 
there  are  stores  still  to  be  unlocked,  which  are  in  reserve  for  those  who, 
with  well-directed  zeal,  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  some  new  field  of 
usefulness.     If  we  wish  the  Temperance  cause  to  be  developed  in  its 
full  strength,  we  must  have  associations  adapted  to  every  phase  of  i's 
requirements.     Moral  suasion  societies  for  adults;  bands  of  hope  for  the 
young;  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  to  destroy  a  traffic  which  would 
neutralize  and  frustrate  the  labours  of  the  other  two,  each  society  devotinj; 
•  its  energies  to  its  special  work,  none  of  them  ignoring,  much  less  thwart- 
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iDg  the  others ;  but  on  the  contrary,  each  cherishing  and  helping  each 
where  opportunity  offers,  as  brother  v^orkers  in  the  same  blessed  cause. 
With  regard  to  the  future  position  and  prospects  of  our  society,  vte  shall 
act  most  wisely  if  vie  leave  these  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  will  not  £iil 
us  in  our  work  of  love,  if  we  have  an  eye  to  His  glory,  and  labour  on  in 
a  dependence  upon  His  guidance  and  help.  Duty  is  ours.  Events 
belong  to  Him.  Let  us  then  go  on  prudently,  zealously,  trustfully,  at 
ibe  same  time  in  a  spirit  of  loving  forbearance  towards  those  who  cannot 
)r  do  not  agree  with  ils  in  our  temperance  views.  Let  us  concentrate 
>Qr  efforts  on  the  distinctive  work  of  our  society.  The  more  stricdy  we 
direct  our  own  attention,  and  the  more  earnestly  we  direct  the  attention 
four  agents  to  the  work  of  organizing  and  assisting  Bands  of  Hope,  the 
lore  efficiently  shall  we  be  carrying  out  our  mission ;  the  more  certainly 
lall  we  secure  the  confidence  of  our  temperance  brethren,  and  the 
?eper  and  surer  shall  we  be  laying  the  foundations  of  our  society. 
his,  however,  is  a  work  in  which  both  we  and  our  agents  have  had 
ttle  experience,  and  we  may  be  well  excused  if  our  first  efforts  have 
>en  marked  with  much  imperfection :  but  I  have  such  faith  in  the 
ablic,  that  if  they  see  that  we  are  honestly  endeavouring  to  do  our  best, 
tey  will  extend  to  us  a  large  measure  of  indulgence.  The  great  thing  in 
•der  to  accomplish  our  object  will  be  to  keep  our  eye  steadily  ufjon  our 
lecuU  work,  and  to  request  our  friends  to  favour  us  with  any  information 
id  advice  which  they  may  think  useful. 
Let  it  be  our  great  aim  to  raise  our  Bands  of  Hope  to  a  good  position 
iih  the  public  outside.  As  far  as  can  be  done  without  injury  to  principle, 
re  should  also  strive  to  popularise  and  elevate  the  movement  both  with 
le  parents  and  friends  of  the  children,  and  with  the  public  at  large,  but 
acre  especially  with  the  children  themselves.  This  is  a  very  important 
oint,  and  requires  careful  and  delicate  attention.  If  our  Bands  of  Hope 
[>se  their  prestige  with  the  public,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  movement 
^ould  prove  a  comparative  failure,  or  at  all  events,  would  not  yield  the 
ibundant  harvest  of  which  it  now  gives  so  cheering  a  prospect.  By  thus 
lersevering  in  our  labour  of  love,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
lappiness  of  the  rising  generation,  and  in  a  dependence  u})on  God's 
)lesstng,  we  may  hope  that  our  labour  will  not  be  in  vain,  but  that  it  will 
)e  honoured  by  God,  and  that  in  due  time  we  shall  be  permitted  to  reap 
m  abundant  harvest  in  the  affection  and  exemplary  conduct  of  those 
whom  we  are  seeking  to  guard  against  the  besetting  snares  of  the  drinking 
jystem,  and  to  train  up  in  the  paths  which  will  lead  to  respectability  and 
comfort  in  life,  and,  by  divine  help,  to  peace  in  death,  and  to  inconceivable 
happiness  in  eternity  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

T.  IlOLME. 


THE  BEFOBMATION  OF  ST.  GILES'S. 

By  ONE  WHO  KNOWS  IT. 

Probably  no  parish  in  the  metropolis  has  had  a  more  infamous 
reputation  than   St.   Gilcs's-in-the-Fields.    For  more  than  a 
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century  it  lias  been  the  reproach  of  London ;  it  has  been  re- 
garded  as   the   dirtiest,  most  dangerous,   and  most  degraded 
locality  in  England.     No  opprobrious  term  has  been  thought 
too  harsh  to  apply  to  it.    "  As  bad  as  St.  Giles's,"  is  a  proverbial 
expression,  ready  for  the  lips,  whenever  a  pithy  sentence  is 
wanted  to  fling  at  some  hateful  place  or  people.     It  may  be 
proved,  however,  that   the  parish  of  St.  Giles  does  not  now 
deserve  its  traditional  reputation.     We  do  not  wish  to  paint  it 
in  roseate  lines,  and  to  affirm  that  its  moral  transformation  is 
complete;  but  we  believe  that  its  intellectual,  sanitary,  and 
moral  progress  will  be  found  to  equal,  and  in  some  cases,  to 
surpass  that   of  more  highly  favoured  metropolitan  parishes. 
It  is  vastly  more  clean  than  it  was ;  its  interlacing  thorough- 
fares and  alleys  are  quite  as  safe  as  those  of  Lambeth,  Somers. 
Town,  Westminster,  and  Shoreditch.   Drinking  fountains  asuage 
the  thirst  of  its  population ;  Day,  Sunday,  and  Ragged  Schools^ 
Lending  Libraries,  Penny  Banks,  and  Provident  Funds,  Mission 
Halls,  Temperance  Societies,  and  Bands  of  Hope,  Baths  and 
Washouses,  Singing  Classes,  Weekly  Lectures,  Model  Lodging 
Houses,  Mothers'  Meetings,  and  other  elevating  agencies  are  in- 
active operation,  and  rapidly  moulding  the  daily  life  of  the 
population,  into  higher  and  more  beautiful  forms.     This  change 
for  the  better  must  be  ascribed  to  a  variety  of  influences.     The 
construction  of  New  Oxford  street,  although  fraught  at  first 
with  much  inconvenience  and  misery  to  many  poor  families, 
ultimately  produced  a  beneficial  eflect,  and  dispersed  hordes  of 
thieves,  beggars,  impostors,  and  ruffians.     Chui'ch  lane  remains 
in  its  primitive  condition,  and  those  who  wish  to  know  what 
Old  St.  Giles's  was,  may  visit  it,  and  will  see  at  once  what  a- 
wonderful  improvement  must  have  taken  place  in  the  parislu 
Church  lane  continues  to  breed  filth,  disease,  and  crime.     Were 
the  parochial  authorities  to  do  their  duty,  it  would  be  rased  to- 
the  ground,  and  its  infamous  houses  entirely  emptied  of  their 
present  occupants.     Few  parishes  in  London  are  more  favoured, 
in  the  matter  of  ragged  schools  and  refuges,  than  St.  Giles's. 
A  visit  to  the  Irish  Free  School,  in  Charles  street,  Drury  lane,> 
the  Irish  Free  School  in  George  street,  and  the  School  and. 
Befuges  in  Broad  street,  Little  Denmark  street,  and  Great 
Queen   street,   will  convince  any  thoughtful  person  that  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  needy  have  troops  of  wise  and  kind 
friends,  and  are  carefully  instructed  in  everjrthing  which  per- 
tains to  a  virtuous  life.     The  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  St.   Giles's  and  St.  George's  Bloomsbory,  Befoges  for 
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Homeless  and  Destitute  Children,  and  Ragged  and  Industrial 
Schools,  evinces  the  active  operation  of  extraordinary  efforts  to 
benefit  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

During  the  last  year,  the  average  weekly  number  of  inmates 
in  the  Boys*  Refuge,  8,  Great  Queen  street,  has  been  110.     In 
addition  to  these  taken  from  St.  Giles's,  and  its  neighbourhood, 
several  were  born  in  Scotland,  nine  in  Ireland,  two  in  France, 
one  in  Italy,  one  in  Antigua,  others  in  the  provinces,  and  not  a 
few  in  different  parts  of  London ;  179  boys,  in  the  Refuge  at 
one  time  were  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner : — 1  entered 
the  Royal  Navy ;  10  emigrated  to  South  Africa ;  9  emigrated 
to  Canada ;  2  emigi'ated  to  New  Zealand ;  6  entered  the  mer- 
chant service ;  26  were  sent  to  situations  in  London  and  the 
country;  12  were  restored  to  parents  and  friends;  1  was  sent 
to  another  institution ;  8  left  of  their  own  accord ;  1  was  sent 
to  the  infirmary,  and  102  remained  in  the  Refuge.     These  boys 
are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  attend  school,  but  they  are  also 
taught  to  work  hard,  and  the  institution  is  in  some  respects  self- 
supporting.    During  one  year,  the  boys  made  1289  pairs  of  new 
boots  and  shoes,  and  repaired    1369   pairs.     They  made  366 
Qew  articles  of  clothing  and  repaired  1776  articles.     They  also 
lixade  31,000  bundles  of  fire  wood,  which  were  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution.     Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  fact  that  the  profits  of  their  work  more  than  defrayed 
bhe  outlay  for  materials,  and  the  salaries  of  the  superintendent, 
industrial  teachers,  and  schoolmasters.     118  girls  in  the  Refuges 
it  Broad  street  and  Acton  were  disposed  of  in  the  following 
cnanner : — 21  were  sent  to  domestic  service ;  23  were  restored 
to  their  friends,  or  left  of  their  own  accord ;  1  emigrated  to  New 
Zealand  ;   1  went  to  Tasmania ;  2  died ;  and  70  remained  in  the 
Refuges.    The  operations  conducted  at  19,  Broad  street,  are  most 
varied  and   useful.     The   large   and  handsome   building  was 
intended  for  a  gin  palace,  but  having  been  purchased  by  the 
committee,  it  is  now  the  centre  of  the  following  operations : — 
A  Girls'  Day  school  and  Night  school,  an  Infant  Day  School, 
Sunday  Night  Schools  for  Boys,  Girls'  and  Infants,  a  Mothers' 
Meeting,  weekly  Lectures  to  Working  Men,  Working  Men's 
Benefit  Club,  Provident  and  Clothing  Club,  and  a  Penny  Bank. 
The  Lectures  to  Working  Men  are  well  attended,  and  are  on 
interesting  subjects,  such  as — the  old  Houses  of  Parliament — 
Education    and  Crime — London,   past   and   present — China — 
Literature  of  Labour —  Sir  Walter  Scott — Beauties  of  Tempe- 
rance Song — the  Prisoners  of  the  Tower — Pilgrim's  Progress — 
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Flowers — Civil  War  in  America — the  Poetry  of  Common 
Things — and  an  Hour  with  our  Great  Grandfathers.  Such 
efforts  to  enlighteu  working  men  must  produce  immense  good. 

For  many  years  past,  the  baths  and  wash-houses  in  Endell 
stre(».t  have  been  very  highly  appreciated  by  the  population. 
In  one  week  in  winter,  namely,  that  ending  January  24th,  there 
were  no  fewer   than   711  washers;   408  who  took  swimming 
baths,  and  2283  private  bathers.     A  powerful  agency  for  good 
has  been  found  in  the  Bloomsbury  Chapel  Domestic  Mission, 
which  employs  two  missionaries,  and  has  connected  with  it  about 
30  visitors  of  the  poor.     Its  operations  comprise  religious  ser- 
vices in  the   Bloomsbury   Chapel  Mission  Hall,  Moor  street, 
Five  Dials ;  open  air  preaching  on  the  Seven  Dials ;  Household 
Visitation,   Domestic  Prayer  Meetings  Lectures   to    Working 
Men,  Sunday  School,  Evening  School,  two  Mothers'  Meetings, 
a  lending  Library,  a  Bible  and  Book  Society,  and  a  Penny 
Bank.     For  the  temporal  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  the  Rev.  W. 
Brock's  congregation  have  distributed,   during  the   last  year, 
1760  lbs  of  meat;   1105  loaves  of  bread;  24  tons  of  coals,  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  soup,  tea,  sugar,  medicine,  and  blankets. 
Similar  gifts  have  proceeded  from  the  congregation  of  the  Rer. 
A.  Thorold,  the  Rector  of  St.  Giles's ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dibdin,  min- 
ister of  West  street  Epispocal  Chapel ;  and  the  Rev.  S.sGarratt, 
of  Trinity  Church,  Little  Queen  street.     From  all  the  chapels 
and  churches  in  the  parish  there  are  sent  forth  visitors  to  the 
poor,  and  numerous   city  missionaiies    and   scripture   readers 
have  long  laboured  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  populations. 

Drunkenness  is  the  chief  bane  of  St.  Giles's,  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  thousand  pounds  per  week,  or  fifty-two  thousand  pounds 
per  year,  at  least,  are  spent  by  the  people  in  intoxic*atin«r  drink. 
In  the  region  known  a.s  Seven  Dials,  and  its  contiguous  streets, 
there  are  four  Day  and  Sunday  schools,  three  places  ot  worship, 
three  newspaper  shops,  ten  bakers'  shops,  and  twenty-six  ptacts 
where  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold.     The  Temperance  Societies, 
however,  have  not  been  idle,  and  have  succeeded  in  inducing  % 
considerable   number  of  persons  to   abstain   iVoin    inel)riating 
liquors.     Some  of  the  most  notorious  drunkards  have  been  re- 
formed, and  their  homes  are   now  clean,  well  furnished,  and 
happy. 

Should  the  moral  improvement  of  St.  Giles's  go  on  for  the 
next  twenty-five  years  as  it  is  doing  at  present,  it  will  become 
a  model  parish,  and  no  hinger  deserving  of  an  infamous  reputa- 
tion.    As  it  is,  we  believe  that  it  would  stand  well  in  a  com- 
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parison  with  any  other  parish  in  the  country  inhabited  by  a 
^ense  population,  and  that  it  contains  at  this  moment  as  consi- 
derable a  proportion  of  honest,  sober,  hardworking  men,  virtuous 
"Wives,  and  happy  children,  as  could  be  found  in  parishes  with 
a  higher  fame. 

PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

We  would  strongly  urge  the  conductors  of  Bands  of  Hope  to  induce 
their  young  friends  to  write  papers  on  appropriate  topics.  This  is  done 
With  great  advantage  at  Frome,  and  also  in  other  towns,  and,  would,  we 
lave  no  doubt  prove  both  useful  and  attractive  when  properly  presented 
.o  members  of  our  societies,  ^e  appeud  the  Frome  list  of  essays  for  the 
^resent  year : — 

Cirade  I.  Open  to  the  competition  of  members  of  the  society  of  any 
ige.  Adjudicator :  The  lion,  and  Rev.  E. Talbot,  Evercreech.  Subject — 
*  Home — its  Endearments,  its  Influence,  and  its  Blight.*'  First  pjize, 
^aliie  £1,  William  John  Harvey.  Second  Prize,  value  15s., Ellis  Chapman. 
I?hiid  Prize,  value  10s.,  Frank  Pickford. 

Grade  II.  Open  to  the  competition  of  members  of  the  society  not 
above  the  age  of  sixteen.  Adjudicator :  The  Rev.  T.  G.  Rooke,  B.A. 
Subject — *<The  Habits  that  Contribute  to  the  Health  of  the  Body,  the 
^j^lamtenance  of  the  Reputation,  and  the  Usefulness  of  the  Life.''  First 
l^nze,  value  15s.,  Frederick  Holiday.  Second  Prize,  value  10s.> 
IEliz.it)eth  Palmer.     Third  Prize,  value  5s.,  Arthur  Gregory. 

Cirade  111.  Open  to  the  competition  of  members  of  the  society  not 
Hbove  the  a^e  of  twelve  years.  Adjudicator:  the  Rev.  E.  Edwards. 
Subject — **  Scripture  Texts  on  the  Evils  of  Drunkenness,  and  the  Scrip- 
ture Examples  of  Good  Men  who  practised  Total  Abstinence."  First 
Pi  ize.  \alue  7  .  6d  ,  Waller  Sims.  Second  Prize,  value  5s.,  Emily  Gage. 
Thiid  Prize,  value  28.  6d.,  James  Anderson. 


LITERATTTBE. 

T7ie  Sabbath  School  By  James  I.  Hillocks.  W.  Tweedie,  Strand. — 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  anything  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Hillocks.  He  is  a  sensible  writer,  and  a  zealous  friend  of  the  working 
classes.  This  excellent  volume  has  been  presented  to,  and  accepted  by, 
the  Queen.  The  correspondence  will  no  doubt  interest  our  readers.  The 
following  is  a  copy : — 

"To  Heb  Majesty  the  Queen. 

"  May  it  please  your  gracious  Majesty  to  believe  it  is  with  the  combina- 
tion of  a  fear  of  bring  considered  presuming  and  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  I 
forward  with  this,  by  post,  a  copy  of  my  Stmday  School  from  a  Practical 
Point  of  View,  just  published. 

*'  The  Preface  contains  the  reason  why  I  have  written  the  book,  and  I 
forward  it  to  your  Majesty,  trusting  it  will  be  accepted  as  an  hmnble 
effort  from  the  pen  that  wrote  Life  Story,  the  Autobiography  which  your 
Majest}'  was  graciously  pleased  to  acknowledge,  and  which  acknowledg- 
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was  the  son  of  a  butcher  ?  a  Thomas  Moore,  who  was  the  son  of  a  grocer? 
and  a  Kosseau,  who  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker?  Was  it  this  sentimental 
sickening  belief  in  luck  I  No,  no,  it  was  nothing  short  of  the  luck  of  hard 
working,  hard  plodding,  and  hard  toiling  ;  it  was  their  entering  upon  the 
liife  Battle  with  an  invincible  energy,  and  a  bravery  of  soul  that  placed 
upon  their  heads  the  victor's  crown.  Luck  is  to  be  found  in  working,  and 
waiting."  There's  good  sense  and  lively  writing,  and  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  whole  book. 

Hymns  and  Sacred  Poetry,  By  the  Kev.  T.  Holme,  and  Kev.  J.  Holme. 
London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. — Every  temperance  speaker  should 
make  himself  familiar  with  good  poetry.  A  line,  a  verse,  or  a  complete 
poem  is  a  great  adornment  to  a  speech,  and  will  frequently  attract  and 
impress,  when  nothing  else  will.  This  small  volume  will  prove  valuable 
to  our  fellow-workers.  The  Rev.  T.  Holme,  of  East  Cowton,  has  contri- 
buted a  number  of  useful  temperance  compositions.  In  one  of  these  we 
have  a  prayer  for  our  cause,  which  we  append  as  a  specimen  of  the 

whole : — 

"  Bless  gracious  Lord  I  the  temperance  cause ; 

And  through  this  favoured  land. 

By  trophies  won  from  drink's  vile  power. 

Uphold  and  own  our  band. 

Bless  gracious  Lord  I  the  temperance  cause ; 

And  with  thy  mighty  sway 
Dispose  our  senate  and  the  Crown 

To  cheer  us  on  our  way. 

Bless  gracious  Lord  I  the  temperance  cause ; 

Thy  slumbering  church  awake 
In  this  our  war  with  Britain's  curse, 

The  fore  front  rank  to  take. 

Bless  gracious  Lord !  the  temperance  cause ; 

Be  Thou  our  guide  and  friend, 
Thine  be  the  glory  of  the  work, 

Thy  love  our  aim  and  end." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Band  of  Hope  Record." 

Exchange  Buildings,  Northampton,  21st  Sept.  1863. 
Dear  Sir, — We  feel  much  obliged  forthegraiuitous  services  of  Mr.  Blaby, 
"which  you  were  kind    enough  to  place  at  our  disposal  for  a  fortnight. 
During  that  time  he  preached  twice  on  one  Sunday  at  the  Independent 
Chapel,  Stony  Stratford,  and  addressed  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Inde- 
pendent and  Baptist  congregations;  he  also  preached  on  another  Sunday 
at  the  Reform  Methodist  Ciiapel,  Wellingborough,  to  large  congregations ; 
lie  also  lectured  at   Stony   Stratford,   Blisworth   Gardens,   Draughton, 
liarrington,  Wellingborougli,  Finedon,  Ringstead,  Warrington,  Rounds, 
^^d  Wollaston,  at  most  of  which  he  had  large  and  enthusiastic  gatherings, 
^Ijd  not  a  few  expressed   an   earnest  desire  soon  to  see  him  again.     His 
^^dicDces  numbered  over  3000  souls.    I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  cause 
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in  this  county  is  now  in  a  very  hopeful  state,  and  has  received  a  — i,  _i-.  ^ 
great  impetus  from  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Bell,  Murphy,  and  Blnbv^^  /j 
sent  us  by  your  Union.  We  are  counting  the  time  for  the  retui  «  ,  ^^f 
Mr.  Bell,  next  month,  when  he  will  again  be  with  us  three  months. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

John  RuTurHFORD* 

Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Northamptonshire  Temperance  fJni'in, 


Whitechapel,  Sept.  4th,  186? 
Dear  Sir, — I  should  have  written  to  you  before  this  concerniuij  fhe 
services  of  Mr.  Bell,  but  I  have  had  a  severe  cold  and  sore  thio:<t  «-ver 
since  Tuesday  last,  and  have  not  cared  to  move  or  do  anything  since.  •  t 
as  regards  Mr.  Bell  he  was  very  highly  appreciated  both  by  the  >o  •  s? 
and  the  adult  audiences,  which  is  very  seldom  the  case  in  the  s-mie 
person.  His  closing  sentences  were  given  with  great  pathos  and  |»o»'  r, 
and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  I  en  ,' 
him.  Hoping  to  hear  him  again  before  long,  and  that  his  labours  ma  <>e 
abundantly  blest, 

I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

H.  H.  TiPPii. 


annalja;  of  tfte  JKnitrt  iSmB^rom  ISanlr  of  J^ope  ©nioiu 

LABOUBS  OF  THE  AGENTS. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck  writes  as  follows : — Since  I  sent  my  last  n  p  n  I 
have  lectured  at  the  following  places : — Stopper  lane ;  Sawley ;  Guislx f  ; 
Horton;  Selside;  Settle,  also  preached  three  times;  Buckden;  Slarl"'- 
tom  ;  Kettlewell ;  Hebden ;  Batley,  three  times.  The  meetings  hav<  A\ 
been  large  and  successful,  and  150  signatures  have  been  taken. 

Mr.  W.  Bell  has  attended  meetings  as  follows: — St.  Matihew's 
School,  Old  Pye  street,  Westminster;  Shadwell;  Peel  (irove,  Beihiwl 
Green ;  Lansdowne  Place, and  Deverell  Street, Old  Kent  Koad;  Blooms- 
bury  Refuge;  George  Yard,  Whitechapel;  Union  Hall,  Bisliopsgate; 
Old  Windsor;  Reading;  Romsey;  Frome;  Hay  le,  for  a  week ;  St  Ives, 
for  a  week  ;  and  Mere,  Wiltshire. 

During  the  month  Mr.  G.  Blaby  has  attended  and  addressed  the 
following  meetings : — Spa  Fields,  twice;  Denmark  Street;  Earl  Street; 
London  Road;  Lant  Street,  Borough;  CoUier^s  Rents,  Little  Denmark 
Street;  Surrey  Chapel ;  Bloomsbury  Refuge ;  Whitfield  Chapel;  South- 
gate;  and  the  followiDg  places  in  connection  with  the  NorthamptoD 
Temperance  Union : — Stony  Stratford ;  Blisworth  gardens ;  Drauuh- 
ton;  Harrington ;  Wellingborough ;  Finedon;  Ringstead;  Warmingtnn; 
Rounds;  and  Woolaston.  He  has  also  preached  eight  sennons,  and 
addressed  four  Sunday  schools. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  has  attended  meetings  as  under :—VattxhaIl  Walk; 
Grange  Road,  Bermondsey ;  Waterloo  StreetyCamberwell;  Moor  Street) 
Five  Dials ;  St  JamM's  YTaAki  CUilL^UYrell ;  Plough  Yard,  Linoolu V 
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Green;  Little  Denmark  Street,  St.  Gileses;  Prospect  Row;  Vauxhall 
Walk  Wesleyan  Sunday  School ;  S.ilem  Chapel,  Bow  Road ;  William 
Street,  Poplar;  Pond  Place,  Chelsea. 

New  Agent. — Many  of  the  Societies  where  Mr.  William  Lay  has 
kindly  attended  as  an  honorary  deputation,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Union  have  made  arran«[ements  with  him,  so  as  have  at 
their  disposal  the  whole  of  his  evenings  for  attending  meetings,  &c. 

Mb.  John  S.  Sturges  write*^  as  follows: — Mr.  Udall  gave  a  capital 
address;  I  was  especially  pleased  with  his  closing  remarks.  Alas!  how 
many  there  are  who  tliink  that  total  abstinence  is  saving,  t.e.  all  we  need 
to  gain  admittance  into  heaven  ;  I  fear  that  many  of  these  will  be  found 
at  last  with  the  poor  drunkard.  VVill  you  please  thank  Mr.  Udall,  and 
tell  him,  that  I  hope  as  often  as  he  holds  up  the  temperance  cause,  so  often 
may  he  hold  up  the  banner  of  the  cross  ;  this  is  often  overlooked.  We 
liope  to  have  a  prosperous  time  during  the  winter  season;  if  God  smiles 
Upon  us  who  can  be  auaiiist  us?  [Mr.  Udall  had  kindly  consented  to 
address  any  Bands  oi  Hope  in  the  towns  he  might  visit  during  his  holi- 
clays.  We  wish  more  of  onr  London  friends  would  make  a  point  of 
giving  the  Country  Bands  of  Hope  the  advantage  of  their  assistance 
'Whilst  away  on  their  holidays — Ed.J 

Bridgnorth. — On  Thursday,  20th  of  August,  Mr.  J.  Child,  an  hono- 
rary deputation  of  the  United  Kuiudom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  delivered 
^  very  interesting  lecture  in  the  Wesley  School  Room,  on  **  Self  denial 
73,  Moderation,"  and  **  Total  Ahsrinence  v.  Intemperance."     His  earnest 
QfTorts  to  interest  and  instruct  were  seconded  by  Messrs.  Smallwood  and 
Knot;  with  the  result  that  a  Band  of   Hope  for  Bridgnorth  will  open 
its  books  for  the  names  of  itn  friends  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  next  month, 
at  the  above-named  time  and  pLice.     It  requires  but  little  attention  to  be 
convinced  of  the  ntilitv  of  securing  the  adhesion  of  our  young  inhabitants 
to  principlrs  which  will  ensure  sobriety,  and  a  great  amount  of  good  order 
not  otherwise  attainable. 

Union  Hall  Temperance  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  Sept.  1st,  at  the  hall  in  Artillery  street,  Bishops- 
gate,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  Bell,  a  sturdy  Yorkshireman, 
before  an  attentive  and  tolerably  numerous  audience  of  working  people, 
some  of  whom  appeared  as  though  the  adoption  of  teetotalism  would  greatly 
mend  their  condition.  Mr.  W.  Rams  having  ofTered  a  very  appropriate 
prayer,  Mr.  Rowden,  the  Vice-president,  took  (he  chair,  and  in  a  few 
words  introduced  Mr.  W.  Bell,  who  soon  made  himself  quite  at  home 
with  his  audience.  His  address  was  interesting  and  edifying,  and  told 
upon  the  audience.  Mr.  Bell  is  not  a  half-and-half  teetotaller,  if  such 
an  expression  may  be  used.  He  does  not  play  fost  and  loose  with  pub- 
licans and  gin-spinners,  but  boldly  denounces  them  as  the  greatest  enemies 
of  the  working  classes;  as  people  whose  trade  is  alike  cursed  by  God 
and  man.  But  whilst  the  lecturer  spoke  in  strong  terms  against  those 
who  live  by  the  vices  of  the  people,  hh  manner  and  his  words  proved 
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that  his  disposition  is  well-ioclined  towards  all  God*s  creatures,  and  he 
is  not  only  very  hopeful  respecting  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause  he 
advocates,  but  believes  that  that  triumph  will  be  brought  about  chiefly 
by  the  multiplication  of  Bands  of  Hope,  and  the  spread  of  religious  truth. 
Fourteen  persons  have  signed  the  pledge  at  Union  liall  within  the  last 
fortnight,  and  a  great  many  have  done  the  same  during  the  last  few  months. 

The  Albert  Temperance  Hall  and   Haverstock  Educational 
Institute. — On  Saturday,  September,  19,  the  foundation  stone  of  this 
hall  was  laid  by  George  Cruickshank,  Esq.,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  people.     The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  Mr.  Dibley, 
who,  after  some  introductory  remarks,  read  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  site  of  the  hall  was  originally  intended  for  a  gin  palace,  on  account 
of  its  prominent  situation.    The  building  would  consist  of  two  halls- 
one  60  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  22  feet  high ;  another,  33  feet  by  22 
feet — and  two  committee-rooms.     Mr.  Cruickshank  then  proceeded  to 
lay  the  foundation  stone,  beneath  which  were  deposited,  in  an  air-tight 
case,  some  coins,  and  packets  of  temperance   tracts  and  newspapers; 
the  stone  having  been  lowered,  the  foreman  of  the  works,  Mr.  James 
Kiddle,   applied    the  plumb,  the  stone  was  declared   well  set   amid 
three  cheers,  the   brass    band    of    the   Havelock    Rifles   playing  the 
INational  Anthem,  to  which  air  the  assembly  sang  an  inaugural  ode. 
The  Rev.  J.  Burns,  D.D.,  in  a  few  remarks  congratulated  all  present  on 
the  event,  observing  that  the  best  charity  was  that  which  enabled  a  man 
to  help  himself,  and  that  the  principles  to  be  inculcated  in  that  hall 
should  be  taught  in  every  church,  chapel, and  meeting  house  in  the  land; 
concluding  by  reading  a  tail-piece  he  had  composed  for  the  occasion. 
The  other  speakers  were  J.  R.  Taylor,  Esq.,  the  Rev,  Dawson  Burns, 
F.  Braby,  Esq.,  Mr.  Horner,  and  Mr.  Noble.    A  substantial  tea  was 
provided  in  a  marquee  erected  f6r  the  occasion,  to  which  at  half-past  five 
upwards  of  400  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down.    A  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  G.  Cruickshank  closed  the  proceedings. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  Bishop  Auckland,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1863,  Hannah 
Blair,  after  a  protracted  and  painful  affliction,  which  was  borne  with 
christian  fortitude  and  patience.  She  was  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Bishop  Auckland  Band  of  Hope,  from  its  commencement  to  her  transla- 
tion to  our  Father's  heavenly  mansion.  The  last  hymn  she  sung  before 
her  quiet  sleep,  was  one  of  our  favourite  hymns,  often  sung  at  the  Band 
of  Hope  meetings,  viz.,  "  There  is  sweet  rest  in  Heaven";  and  the  last 
audible  sentences  she  uttered,  were  words  of  dying  love  to  her  dear  com- 
panions in  arms,  "  The  cold-water  corps,"  exhorting  them  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  improvement  of  all  their  good  graces,  and  to  meet  her  in 
heaven.  I  watched  her  eye  light  up  with  hope,  just  as  she  entered  "the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  she  feared  no  evil."    W.  B.  Affleck. 


J.  Bale,  Printer.  78,  Great  Titchiield-street,  Maryleboue. 
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WHT  SOME  CHILDEEN  DO  mOT  JOIN  THE  BAND  OF 

HOPE. 

Br  JOHN  PLUMMER. 

-     The  importance  of  Bands  of  Hope  as  a  means  of  training  the 
Xkew  generation  in  habits  of  temperance,  has  been  fully  recog- 
nised, even  by  many  whose  opinions  are  not,  on  the  whole, 
ikvourable  to   the  temperance   cause.      It    is,   comparatively 
speaking,  so  much  easier  in  this  way  to  prevent  people  from 
'becoming  addicted  in  after  years  to  habits  of  intemperance, 
'tliaD.  to  reclaim  them  from  those  habits  when  once  contracted, 
tliat  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how,  as  knowledge  and  intellectual 
enlightenment  increases   amongst   the   industrial  classes^  the 
imperative  necessity  which  exists   for  the  establishment  and 
efficient  support  of  Bands  of  Hope  will  no  longer  be  questioned. 
It  is  indeed  a  most  encouraging  thing  that  they  should  have 
made  the  progress  exhibited  during  the  last  few  years,  especially 
if  we  consider  the  many  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  impeded 
the  labours  of  those  who  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  their 
formation.     As  a  rule,  the  children  are  willing,  nay,  anxious, 
to  come  to  Band  of  Hope  meetings  when  properly  conducted, 
but  there  are  reasons  why  they  do  not.     I  am  speaking  of  those 
who  would,  but  cannot  attend.     This  is  a  class  which  may  be 
numbered  by  thousands,    particularly   in   the    manufacturing 
districts.     There  are  also  thousands  of  others  who  would  attend 
but  for  the  adverse  influences  to  which  they  are  exposed  during 
the  day.     The  nature  of  the  obstacles  thus  indicated  are  revealed 
in  the  recently  published  Report  of  the  Children's  Employment 
Commission,  from  which  we  learn  that  immense  numbers  of 
children  are  sent  to  labour  in  workshops  and  factories  at  the 
age  of  seven,  six,  five,  and  even  of  four  years. 

These  children  are  employed  from  nine  to  fourteen  hours  per 
da^y  and  are  frequently,  if  not  generally,  the  offspring  of  intem- 
perate parents.  The  long  hours  of  labour  which  they  are 
compelled  to  undergo,  precludes  them  from  attending  Band  of 
Hope  meetings,  in  fact,  it  destroys  all  chance  of  their  attending 
any  educational  institution,  whether  it  be  a  school,  a  Band  of 
Hope  class,  or  anything  else.  Consequently,  they  are  left 
entirely  unprotected,  to  the  mischievious  influence  of  workshop 
drinking  customs,  wd  of  the  irregular  habits  of  the  adults. 
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The  evil  of  this  state  of  things  is  acknowledged  by  every  intel- 
ligent person  who  is  acquainted  with  it.  The  children  grow 
up  in  habits  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  intemperance ;  and  become 
in  their  turn  the  parents  of  children  who,  unless  a  saving  hand 
be  interposed,  must  inevitably  be  exposed  to  the  same  evil 
influences  which  tended  to  keep  their  parents  in  a  state  of 
poverty  and  degradation. 

It  is  found  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  parents  expend 
more  money  weekly  in  beer  and  gin  than  is  obtained  by  the 
labour  of  their  helpless  young.  Not  only  do  the  parents  destroy 
their  own  comfort  and  happiness,  but  likewise  that  of  their 
children.  No  wonder,  considering  these  things,  that  our  Bands 
of  Hope  are  not  more  successful ;  but  who  is  to  blame  ?  clearly 
the  parents.  But  then,  they  are  not  always  aware  of  the  full 
extent  of  the  mischief  which  is  committed  by  them.  They 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  in  iheir  infancy ;  they  have  been 
exposed  to  the  same  influences,  and  their  present  state  of  apathy 
and  ignorance  is  the  result.  The  conduct  of  the  parents  is  the 
effect  of  their  defective  moral  training,  rather  than  the  result 
of  natural  viciousness,  and  it  is  not  impossible  ithat  to  some 
extent  it  might  be  partly  overcome  by  the  action  of  two  agencies. 
The  first  of  these  would  be  the  legislative  prohibition  of  child- 
labour  under  a  certain  age ;  the  second,  a  well  organised  system 
of  house  to  house  visitation,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
heads  of  families  to  allow  their  children  to  attend  Bands  of 
Hope.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  house- 
visitation  system;  if  well  carried  out  it  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  weapons  which  can  be  used  by  associations  like  that 
of  the  Band  of  Hope,  but,  unfortunately,  the  want  of  funds  and- 
workers  must  tend  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  properly  deve- 
loped— at  least  for  some  time  to  come.  Still,  our  efforts  most 
not  be  relaxed.  The  very  knowledge  that  thousands  of  children 
are  being  trained  to  the  love  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  removed 
from  the  influence  of  Bands  of  Hope  and  Temperance  societies^ 
renders  it  imperative  on  our  part  to  do  our  utmost  to  meet  the 
evil,  and  to  lesson  the  amount  of  shame  and  degradation  which 
clings  to  the  social  history  of  our  country. 

UNCLE  TRUE  AND  HIS  JOa  TO  JEB8ET. 

There  are  few  things  more  agreeable  than  a  country  jaunt,  and  the 
pleasure  of  this  is  considerably  augmented  if  there  be  agreeable  company. — 

"Over  the  hUls  and  far  away, 
Ig  a  veTy  pleasant  time  to  play.*' 
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And  a  very  happy  thing  to  realise  Mrhen  an  August  sun  sheds  his  mel- 
low light  on  the  landscape.  Tis  then  that  nature  appears  more  than 
usually  lavish  of  her  favours  to  man.  The  hill  and  valleys  clad  with 
waving  corn,  while  here  and  there  the  busy  husl^ndman  has  gone  in  with 
sickle  and  is  either  cutting,  or  has  left  it  in  shears  and  shocks.  The  sea- 
son has  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  divest  the  trees  of  their  beauty ;  the  gar- 
dens are  still  luxuriant,  while  orchards  smile  with  their  load  of  ruddy  fruit, 
— the  promise  of  apple  dumplings,  if  such  an  unpoetic  idea  may  he  put  in 
print.  But  this  paper  is  to  be  one  on  a  trip  to  Jersey !  so  if  you  please  we 
must  just  inform  you  that  being  a  very  social  being,  Uncle  True  prefeiTed 
to  ^o  in  company,  and  solicited  the  society  of  friends.  You  will  not,  of 
course,  understand  by  this  that  he  wrote  to  the  Quakers^  but  simply  sought 
among  personal  acquaintances  to  make  a  little  party ;  the  result  of  this 
was,  that  a  party  of  seven  was  arranged. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  a  railway  journey  now  a  day ;  suffice  it  to  say 
ours  was  of  the  ordinary  character,  no  incidents  worth  recording,  and  we 
were  like  most  travellers  glad  when  we  reached  the  terminus.  Our  pl«m 
was  6rst  to  visit  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  u  day  or  two,  and  then  go  off  to 
Jersey. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Record  have  probably  never  seen  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  If  not,  we  say  when  you  get  u  holiday  don't  fail  to  go;  it  is  a 
charming  place, — lovely  walks  or  drives — fine  old  ruins — ^scenery  roman- 
tic, poetic,  rural  and  grand;  and  some  of  the  neatest  cleanest  litile  vil- 
lages in  England,  while  the  charming  villas  and  gentlemanly  residences  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea-side  towns,  and  the  thoroughly  Eu'^lish  farms 
scattered  over  the  island,  togetlier  with  the  bold  cliffs,  the  lofty  downs, 
the  wildness  here,  and  the  culture  there,  render  it  a  spot  unsurpassed  for 
spending  a  holiday. 

Uncle  True  and  his  friends  spent  a  most  agreeable  time  here,  and  in  fact 
almost  regretted  leaving ;  but  the  destination  was  Jersey,  so  having  had 
as  much  of  the  island  as  gave  an  appetite  for  a  great  deal  more,  Southamp- 
ton was  again  sought  with  a  view  to  the  start  for  Jersey.  Southampton 
reached,  Flower^s  Temperance  Hotel  furnished  an  excellent  post  at  which 
tu  put  up  for  a  little,  to  refresh  ourselves  before  our  voyage. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  describe  our  party,  which  consisted  of  U.  T. 
and  his  better  half — Mr.  D.  and  his  better  half, — with  three  single  young 
ladies.  You  may  therefore  see  that  U.  T.  and  Mr.  D.  had  enough  to 
look  after.  Berths  had  been  secured  before  we  went  on  board,  and  wlMn 
therefore  we  shipped  ourselves,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  look  out  for  our 
comforts,  and  there  appeared  to  be  reason  enough  for  this ;  the  night  was 
anything  but  promising;  there  had  been  heavy  rain  during  the  day,  and 
before  we  started  out  of  dock  the  rain  came  on  agaiOy  and  when  darkness 
was  setting  in  one  of  the  men  intimated  we  might  expect  a  nasty  night, 
and  soon  we  were  all  ordered  below.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  describe 
the  tediousness  of  that  night.  Most  of  the  party  were  unwell ;  we  were 
very  glad  when  "^  Case  her,"  and  ''  Stop  her,''  saluted  our  ears  in  the 
morning,  and  were  not  long  in  finding  our  way  off  the  boat.  Fortunaitly 
-a  kind  friend  had  been  secured,  who  piloted  us  iato  comfortable  q  uartersy 
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at  No.  40,  Belmont  Road    St.  Helliersy  where  we  found  economy  and 
comfort  combined. 

The  first  day  or  two  at  the  Island  we  had  wet,  but  when  it  was  fine, 
and  we  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  out,  we  well  explored  the  place, 
and  found  indeed  many  beauties,  and  much  to  deeply  interest.  The 
Island  is  very  picturesque;  there  are  magnificient  bays,  many  cariosities, 
and  much  hospitality;  in  the  interior  simple  and  primitive  habits.  The 
Island  is  exceedingly  fertile,  the  finest  orchards  abounding  everywhere, 
and  the  fruit  trees  absolutely  bending  and  breaking  down  under  their 
load  of  fruit. 

Our  Temperance  friends  had  made  arrangements  for  our  holding  Tem- 
perance meetings  during  our  stay;  we  did  not  witness  such  activity  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  friends  as  we  could  have  wished ,  still  some  nobly 
exerted  themselves,  and  we  had  an  excellent  meeting  of  the  Band  of 
Hope,  and  one  very  fair  adult  meeting.  The  Temperance  friends  were 
exceedingly  kind ;  the  work  appears  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  working 
men  chiefly.  We  made  about  a  nine  days*  stay,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
that  hundred  miles  of  sea  between  England  and  there,  we  should  feel 
very  much  disposed  to  go  again. 

The  voyage  home  was  much  better  than  the  one  out,  but  we  were  very 
glad  to  land  at  Southampton.  Here  after  a  short  stay,  and  a  visit  to 
Netley  Abbey,  where  we  rambled  about  for  a  short  time,  much  to  our 
delight,  we  sought  the  bosom  of  home  and  friends  in  noisy,  smoky,  but 
still  fine  old  London. 

Uncle  True. 


OUB  FEMALE  ALLIES. 

By  E.  J.  OLIVER. 

'^Two  heads  are  better  than  one,"  is  an  old  saying  which  our  grand- 
mothers have  been  at  great  pains  to  instil  into  our  more  youthful  minds ^ 
and  by  the  same  rule,  we  see  no  reason  why  four  should  not  be  better 
than  two — eight  better  than  four — and  so  on  ad  libitum.     But  here  grand- 
mother informs  us,  with  wondrous  sagacity,  that  "Too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth.''     But  this  is  not  always  the  case.     It  is  our  opinion,  and  one 
which  we  hold  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  a  good  cause  cannot  have  too 
many  helpers.    But  it  is  a  vital  necessity  that  those  helpers  should  be  ideally 
and  truly  such,  not  merely  in  name,  but  in  deed  also — not  putting  their 
shoulders  to  the  top  of  the  wheel,  while  they  put  their  feet  on  the  spokes 
at  the  bottom,  and   so  while  seeming   to  assist  in   pushing  forward   the 
cause,  actually  retarding  its  progress.     We  strongly  suspect  that  these 
were  the  kind  of  cooks  the  old  lady  must  have  had  in  her  eye  when  she 
was  so  anxious  about  the  broth .    Be  that  as  it  may,  no  ancient  sayings  will 
convince  us  that  the  proverb  first  quoted  is  not  one  of  the  truest  in  our 
language.     It  is  recognised  and  acted  upon^  not  only  in  the  affidrs  of  pri- 
vate life,  but  in  the  councils  of  nations,  the  investigations  of  philosophers, 
\  tad  the  pursuits  of  scientific  men. .  Above  all,  it  is  atfuth  that  should  not 
rcbe  lost  sight  of  in  any  cause  having  for  its  object  the«aoral. elevation  of  the 
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young.     That  the  Band  of  Hope  movement  is  a  good  and  great  cause,  few 
ivil!  deny.     Its  promoters  have  established  an  institution,  the  power  of 
which  shall  be  felt  throughout  the  land.    They  have  organised  a  standing 
irmy  of  young  and  energetic  spirits,  prepared  to  abide  by  their  principles 
:ome  what  may  against  them.    This  result  has  been  attained  by  hard  and 
persevering  labour,  by  much  self-denial,  by  much  anxious  care  and  thought, 
ind  with  much  expenditure  of  valuable  time  and  money.     But  what  has 
done  more  than  any  of  these  things  to  contribute  to  our  success,  and  what 
has  been  most  overlooked,  is  the  influence  of  the  ladies  who  have  given 
their  aid  to  the  movement.     Our  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  to  urge 
the  Conductors  of  Bands  of  Hope,  who  have  not  yet  availed  themselves 
of  female  assistance,  to  do  so  without  delay.     Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
vre  would  ignore  the  masculine  element  altogether,  or  even  assign  it  a 
subordinate  position.     Not  so.      Our  purpose  is  simply  to  advocate  the 
more  general  recognition  of  the  ladies  as  our  valuable  and  indispensable 
sillies.     Unostentaniously  and  quietly,  without  seeking  or  caring  for  ap- 
plause, content  to  remain  unnoticed  in  the  background,  while  otiiers 
receive  the  credit  of  the  work,  the  ladies  connected  with  the  Band  of  Hope 
movement  have  laboured  untiringly  in  the  great  cause.     Few  of  them,  it 
is  true,  have  mounted  the  platform  and  pleaded  with  burning  eloquence 
the  cause  of  the  drunkard*s  child,  but  by  many  a  fireside  hearth,  in  many 
a  poor  and  lowly  cot,  in  the  highways  and  byeways  of  the  great  city,  in 
the  school  and  the  factory,  have  they  spread  the  truths  of  Temperance, 
and  spoken  words  of  love  and  comfort  to  fainting  and  despondent  hearts. 
As  visitors  to  the  homes  of  the  children,  they  have  not  only  gained  the 
affections  of  the  little  ones  of  the  household,  but  they  have  led  drunken 
parents  to  see  the  folly  of  their  course,  and  to  the  gentle  enquiry,  "  Will 
you  sign  the  pledge?"  they  have  given  a  cheerful  assent,  and  faithfully 
kept  their  word.    The  influence  of  a  true-hearted  woman  in  such  a  cause 
as  this  is  beyond  calculation.     In  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  young 
she  is  in  her  proper  sphere.    Softly  and  melodiously  do  the  words  of  love 
and  wisdom  fall  from  her  lips  into  the  pliant  and  yielding  hearts  already 
prepared  to  receive  them,     ^he  comprehends  in  a  moment  the  wants  and 
difliculties  of  the  young — their  character,  temperament  and  capacities — in 
short,  she  is  in  all  respects  fully  qualified  to  instruct  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  not  only  in  those  Temperance  principles  which,  next  to  our  holy 
faith,  we  love  so  dearly,  but  also  in  those  matters  of  love  and  kindness 
one  to  another  which  we  of  the  opposite  sex  too  often  forget  to  inculcate. 
We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  every  Committee  of  every  Band  of  Hope 
shall  combine  the  feminine  in  equal  proportions  with  the  masculine  ele- 
ment.    We  shall  then  hear  no  complaints  of  non-success.    Societies  will 
not  then  be  started  to  struggle  for  a  short  time,  and  then  expire  without 
a  sign.     But  thus  working  together  our  Societies  shall  prosper,  and  in 
time  overthrow  the  kingdom  of  drunkenness. 

Let  us  ask  those  ladies  whose  sympathies  we  already  have,  but  who, 
from  timidity  or  other  causes,  have  not  yet  become  "workers  with  us," to 
join  our  ranks  at  once.  It  is  true  your  names  may  not  be  inscribed  on  the 
roll  of  fame,  nor  any  marble  monument  be  erected  to  do  you  honour. 
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But  better  thaD  all  this,  happy  mothers  of  happy  children  will  raise 
their  hands  to  bless  you,  and  mingle  your  name  in  their  prayers,  while, 
better  still,  the  Divine  Father  will  behold  your  self-denying  work.  His 
arm  will  be  always  ready  for  you  to  lean  upon  in  the  hour  of  your  weari* 
iness,  and  when  your  labour  is  done,  and  you  leave  the  work  for  other 
hands  to  carry  on.  His  voice  will  welcome  you  into  everlasting  habitations. 


THE  GfiEAT    CURSE  OF  ENaLAND. 

A     TEMPERANCE     UISCOUUSE. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  McCREE. 

"Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these;  adultery,  fornication, 
nncleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  vitchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath, 
utrife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  revelUngs,  and  such  like: 
of  the  which  I  tell  you  before,  as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they  which  do 
such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." — Gal.  v.  19 — 21. 

You  have  perhaps  seen  a  field  overgrown  with  thorns  and 
thistles — a  barren,  rough,  and  noxious  wilderness. 

You  have,  perhaps,  seen  a  sea-shore  strewn  witli  the  frag- 
ments of  a  wreck — broken  timbers,  torn  sails,  and  dead  bodies 
exposed  on  the  sands,  and  scattered  on  the  rocks,  and  blackened 
by  the  sun. 

•  You  have  perhaps  seen  a  city  desolated  by  a  plague — houses 
closed,  mourners  weeping,  and  graves  opened  for  the  reception 
of  the  dead. 

But  no  barren  field,  nor  wrecked  ship,  nor  desolated  city  can 
present  such  lamentable,  such  revolting,  such  disastrous,  or  such 
appalling  scenes  as  are  witnessed  daily  in  England  in  connection 
with,  and  springing  from,  our  national  curse— Drunkenness. 

That  I  may  justify  this  statement  let  me  ask  you  to  give  your 
thoughtful  attention  to — 

1.  The  Moral  Position  of  Drunkenness. — See  where 
God  has  placed  it.  Not,  mark,  where  man  places  it.  Many 
persons  speak  of  personal  intemperance  as  **an  unfortunate  pro- 
pensity" ;  as  a  "little  weakness";  as  "fondness  for  company"; 
as  a  "failing";  as  "  indiscretion  " ;  and,  as  "gaiety  of  life."  Be 
not  deceived.  Drunkenness  is  much  more  than  all  that.  It  is 
a  folly,  a  profligate  habit,  a  foul  transgi-ession  of  physical  laws, 
an  offence  against  decency  and  virtue,  and  a  sin — a  great  sin 
before  God.  Look  at  the  text,  and  see  where  Grod  places  the 
drunkard  and  drunkenness.  Just  where  God  places  ^'adultery 
and  murder,"  there  does  Ho  place  drunkenness.  Human  law 
and  human  opinion  does  not  put  it  in  the  catalogue  of  sins  which 
expose  us  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  loss  of  everlasting  hap- 
piness, bdrt  the  Divine  Word  teaches  us  that  every  dmnkard  is 
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in  the  sight  of  Grod  guilty,  condemned,  miserable,  and  lost.  And 
that  is  the  view  of  drunkenness  which  I  wish  you  to  take.  It 
is  a  wasteful  folly.  It  is  a  degradiug  pleasure.  It  is  a  bruta- 
lizing vice.  It  is  a  disgusting  indulgence.  It  is  a  gross  and 
damning  sin,  and,  'Hhey  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

Let  me  now  ask  you  to  give  your  thoughtful  attention  to— 
2.  Thiu  Chabacteristics  of  Drunkenness. — Probably  no 
ein  presents  so  many  melancholy  and  frightful  aspects  as  that 
now  before  us.     It  is  an  evil  tree  with  mighty  boughs  stretching 
£ar  and  wide,  and  thickly  laden  with  much  evil  fruit. 

1.  TherSj  for  example^  is  Physical  Disease, — God  has  so 
organized  the  human  body,  that  when  placed  in  suitable  condi- 
tions, and  adequately  supplied  with  fresh  air,  wholesome  food, 
proper  warmth,  and  harmless  liquids,  and  not  allowed  to  rust  in 
idleness,  it  becomes  and  continues  healthy,  strong,  and  beautiful. 
But  look  at  what  intemperate  luibits  do  for  the  body — the  body 
which  God  framed  in  wisdom  and  love,  and  intended  for  a 
monument  of  power — an  exhibition  of  goodness — and  an  illus- 
tration of  symmetry  and  grace.  The  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  in  a 
carefully  prepared  paper,  entitled  **  The  Vital  Statistics  of  Strong 
Drink,"  shows  the  annual  loss  of  life  in  the  United  Kingdom 

as  follows : — 

By  Intemperance  directly 27,050 

By  disease,  accidents,  &c.  induced  by  Intemperance   ...  20,251 

By  limited  drinking          ...        ...        ...        ...         ...  G,962 

Thus  finding  a  total  of  54,263  persons  whose  health,  bodies,  and 
lives  have  fallen  a  miserable  sacrifice  to  strong  drink.  Look,  I 
say,  at  the  habitual  drunkard,  and  see  what  a  curse  has  fallen 
upon  his  body — a  blotched  face,  a  blood-shot  eye,  a  palsied  hand, 
a  diseased  heart,  a  trembling  footstep,  and  a  form  prematurely 
bent  towards  the  earth  and  the  grave.  And  mark  the  fell 
diseases  which,  like  raging  foes,  fellow  in  the  track  of  the  drun- 
kard. There  is  paralysis.  There  is  fever.  There  is  con- 
sumption. There  is  asthma.  There  is  cholera.  Intemperance 
predisposes  a  man  to  all  these,  and  many  have  been  stricken 
down  by  them  who  might  have  been  living  to  this  day ;  but 
they  drank  of  the  sparkling  cup,  and  found  it  filled  with  a  fatal 
draught.  They  drank — turned  weak,  and  sick,  and  pale — lay 
down — fought  hard  with  death — lost  the  battle,  and  died.  And 
thus  does  drunkenness  enlarge  the  dominion  of  the  grave,  and 
multiply  the  congregation  of  the  dead. 

2.  Therfiyfor  example^  is  Mental  Disease. — The  mind  is  tho 
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glory  of  man.  With  it  he  counts  the  stars,  and  measures  wide- 
wide  seas.  With  it  he  discerns  between  good  and  evlL  With 
it  he  thinks,  loves,  hopes,  and  worships.  And  jet  he  snfferB 
this  magnificent  possession  to  become  the  prey  of  drankenness. 
Consider  the  various  forms  of  mental  malady  induced  by  intan- 
perance.  There  are  two  of  them  of  which  I  wish  to  remind  you, 
namely, — Idiocy  and  Frenzy. 

1.  What  a  disteessing  thing  is  Idiocy! — The  mind  is 
then  a  cold,  stagnant,  dreary  blank.  No  glorious  thoughts,  no 
mighty  inventions,  no  sublime  poetry  flow  from  it  then.  An 
idiot !  We  shudder  at  the  word.  Now,  drunkenness  often  pro- 
duces idocy.  Dr.  Howe,  in  his  able  Reports  on  Idiocy,  informs 
us  that  out  of  300  idiots  whose  history  he  could  learn,  143  had 
intemperate  parents,  and  he  mentions  one  drunkard  who  had 
seven  children,  and  all  of  them  were  idiots  I  The  historian  of 
a  sober  generation  would  not  have  to  record  such  a  scandalous 
fact.     And, 

2.  What  a  destructive  thing  is  Frenzy  ! — When  excited 
and  even  maddened  by  drink,  what  fearful  things  men  do.     They 
will  then  swear,  outrage  public  decency,  steal  their  neighbours' 
goods,  rush  into  awful  danger,  and  perpetrate  even  murder  itself. 
Take  a  case  in  point.     A  young  working  man  went  to  spend  the 
day  at  Rotherham  fair.     Some  friends  and  he  went  into  a  public 
house  to  partake  of  a  social  gl^ss. .    They  took  one — ^two — three 
and  more.     Night  came,  and  he  commenced  his  journey  home. 
He  was  mad — mad  with  drink.     He  sang,  jumped,  danced,  and 
swore.     He  met.  with  a  young  woman,  sprang  upon  her,  bore 
her  to  the  ground,  knelt  upon  her  breast,  and  then  drawing  his 
knife  he  cut  her  white  throat  from  ear  to  ear.     He  rose.     She 
lay  at  his  feet  a  pale  and  bloody  corpse.     He  was  tried— con- 
demned— sentenced — executed.     And  now  listen  to  this.    A 
christian  man  went  to  the  prison  and  saw  him.     He  said,  "How 
ever  could  you  do  such  a  sad  thing  as  take  away  the  young 
woman's  life?"    "I  cannot  tell,  Sir,"  he;  replied;  "I  have  a 
perfect  remembrance  of  being  in  the  public  house,  but  from 
that  time  to  my  coming  to  my  senses  in  the  lock-up,  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  what  I  did  or  where  I  was."     '*How  long,"  asked 
the  visitor,  "had  you  been  a  hard  drinker?"    "I  was  not  a 
drunkard.   Sir ;  I  took  very  little  liquor  indeed  in  a  general 
way,  and  therefore  what  I  took  at  the  fair  had  such  a  sad  efiect 
upon  me."    "Ah !  my  friend,"  replied  the  visitor,  "what  sorrow 
YOU  would  have  avoided  had  you  been  an  abstainer  from  all 
intoxicating  drinks.    I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  have  never 
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tasied  them  for  many  years  past,  and  I  reoammend  every  one 
to  adopt  my  example.**  The  poor  murderer  pressed  his  hand  to 
his  head,  hurst  into  tears,  and  wept  hitterly.  Had  that  young 
man  been  taught  by  his  parents  to  shun  the  drunkard's  drink,  he 
micrht  have  lived  and  died  a  christian  man.     As  it  was  he  was 

o 

hanged  like  a  dog.     *'He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear." 

3.  There^for  example,  is  Social  Disorder, — ^Let  it  be  granted 
that  there  are  many  causes  of  social  disorder,  it  is  still  true  that 
its  chief  cause  is  drunkenness.  The  profanity,  the  quarrels,  the 
fights,  the  robberies,  the  disturbances,  and  the  murders  which 
disgrace  and  shock  the  land,  flow  mainly  from  the  drinking 
customs  which  prevail  around  us.  That  it  is  so  is  proved  by  the 
records  of  our  newspapers,  and  the  testimony  of  our  judges. 
Look  at  the  hideous  facts  recorded  in  our  newspaper's.  From 
about  20  of  them,  in  52  weeks,  there  was  obtained  a  list  of 
outrages  and  crimes.     Here  it  is : — 

Seven  hundred  and  eleven  hramls  or  violent  Assaults,  including  many 

cases  of  stabbing,  cutting,  and  wounding ; 
Tmo  hundred  and  ninety-four  Robberies  by  or  upon  drunken  persons ; 
Tico  hundred  and  thtrty-teven  cases  of  atroo'unu  Cbuelty  U;pon  rvlces  or 

children; 
One  hu)idred  and  simty-six  cases  of  serious  Accident  or  striking  bodilp 

2>eril; 
One  hundred  and  nxty-two  actual  or  attempted  Suicides. 
JF'lve  hundred  and  twenty  premature  Deaths,  generally  with  horrible 

accessories;  and 
One  hundred  and  twenty -one  Manslaughtees  and  Mubdebs. 

With  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  our  Judges,  I  will  content 
myself  with  quoting  the  testimony  of  Baron  Piatt,  who,  at  the 
Newcastle  summer  Assizes  of  1855,  observed: — 

"  It  is  the  practice  of  gangs  of  thieves  to  infest  the  public  houses  and 
beershops  of  this  town  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
throwing  themselves  into  the  society  of  industrious  men,  who  come  there 
intending  to  drink  a  glasa  of  beer,  but  ending,  very  likely,  in  intoxication. 
The  thieves  watch  them  to  the  public  houses.  They  go  thither,  perhaps, 
without  them,  but  they  fall  into  their  company ;  and  the  unfortunate  man, 
if  he  happen  to  take  a  glass  too  much  that  night,  is  sure  to  be  dragged  to 
one  of  the  arches,  not  far  distant  from  the  spot  where  I  am,  and  there  he  1$ 
knocked  down,  throttled,  his  life  put  in  peril,  and  his  purse  endangered. 
It  does  seem  that  you  will  find  by  the  calendar,  that  drunkenness  is  at  the 
bottom  of  one-hay  of  this  mischief  Thieves  would  go  home  without  their 
plunder  if  men  would  keep  sober :  but  we  find  either  that  the  thieves  them- 
selves make  themselves  despei*ate  by  inspiriting  themselves  with  drink,  or 
else  the  unfortunate  man  who  has  the  plunder  to  betaken  from  him,  makes 
himself  a  victim  by  his  conduct  on  the  Saturday  night.    It  is  grievous 

conduct ;  but  DBUHTKENHESS  HEBE,  as  it  is  almost  AJiL  OYEB  the  KINGh 
DOM,  IS  THE  YIOB  OF  THE  PEOPLE." 

L    3 
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Need  I  add  a  word  to  these  facts  and  this  testimcmj  ?  No, 
they  clearly  prove  how  great  is  the  social  disorder  which 
springs  from  dmnkenness. 

.  4.  Tkere^  for  example,  is  Domestic  Misery. — We  sing  of 
"  Sweet  Home."  And  home  ought  and  might  be  sweet,  bright, 
and  happy.  Every  home  might  be  marked  by  cleanliness, 
order,  love,  and  religion,  and  where  these  are  you  may  sing — 
"  There  is  no  place  like  home.*'  But  where  drunkenness  is — 
what  then  ?  Poverty,  scolding,  jealousy,  ignorance,  dirt,  pro- 
fligacy, blows,  misery,  and  death.  The  facts  of  every  day  prove 
this,  and  they  prove  also  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  generally 
the  poisonous  fruit  of  parental  drunkenness.  Sir  A.  Alison, 
speaking  of  the  records  of  the  Glasgow  House  of  Refuge,  says : 

**  These  highly  curious  annals  of  crime  show,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the 

fotal  inflnence  of  the  drinking  of  whisky  upon  the  lowest  classes  of  the 

people;  for  out  of  234  boys,  who  at  present  are  in  the  institution,  it 

appears  from,  their  own  account  that  the  drunkenness  of  their  parents 

stood  thus : — 

Had  drunken  fathers 72 

Drunken  mothers    62 

Both  fathers  and  mothers  drunken 69 

So  that  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  boys  in  the  institution  have 
been  precipitated  into  crime,  through  the  habits  of  intoxication  of  one  or 
both  of  their  parents." 

And  the  Rev.  John  Clay,  of  Preston  gaol,  quotes  thus  from 
the  confession  of  a  child : — 

"  My  mother  is  dead :  my  father  often  got  drunk :  he  used  to  lick  U5? 
with  a  rope:  he  used  to  bring  women  into  the  house — drinliing — on  Sa- 
turday nights.  I  have  broken  into  two  houses.  I  got  in  [on  the  last 
occasion]  through  the  back  door,  about  twelve  at  night.  I  went  upstair? 
into  the  man's  bedroom,  and  took  18s.  6d.  from  his  pocket.  I  bovjH 
sometldng  to  eat  with  the  money,  I  slept  out  every  night.  I  have  four 
ssters  and  a  brother;  and  I  am  the  yoimgest  but  one.    Is  aged  nine." 

Have  I  an  intemperate  father  or  mother  here  ?  O  think  of 
your  sons  and  daughters — think  of  your  little  children,  and  for- 
sake your  folly  and  sin  lest  they  should  rise  up  in  the  day  of 
judgment  and  condemn  you.  Let  your  home  be  made  "  sweet  ** 
by  the  abiding  influences  of  a  sober,  aflectionate  and  holy  life. 

5.  And  there,  f(yr  example,  is  Premature  Death, — How  often 
does  the  drunkard  inflict  sudden  and  premature  death  upon 
either  himself  or  others.  "  Come,  Sir,"  said  a  woman  to  me 
one  night,  "  and  see  my  husband — he  is  dying."  I  went.  He 
was  still  a  young  man,  but  he  died — died  in  consequence  of  his 
irregular  habits.  In  his  case  death — premature  death  fell  upon 
himself,  but  sometimes,  nay,  often,  the  drunkard  brings  "  sudden 
destruction "  upon  the  innocent,  the  worthy,  and,  the  happy. 
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Not  far  from  where  I  stand,  you  might  have  seen  a  widow  and 
her  three  fatherless  children.  "  What,"  she  used  to  say,  **  shall 
I  do  for  my  poor  boys?"  The  answer  came.  A  relative  in 
America  selit  a  kind  letter  inviting  her  to  come  to  his  home> 
and  assured  her  that  she  and  her  children  would  then  do  well' 
Some  religious  friends  found  her  the  passage  money,  and,  full 
of  hope,  the  widow  and  her  boys  set  saiL  A  sister  and  her 
child  went  with  them.  All  seemed  bright  and  safe,  when, 
alas  I  the  captain  of  the  ship  got  drunk — the  ship  was  wrecked, 
and  the  widow,  her  sister^  and  their  children  went  down  into 
the  deep,  and  are  buried  there  until  the  sea  shall  give  up  its 
dead.  And  thus  it  is  that  drunkenness  plays  into  the  hand  of 
death,  and  crowds  with  victims  the  yawning  grave.  Surely  it 
is  wise  not  to  touch  the  drunkard's  drink. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  ask  your  thoughtful  attention  to — 
3.  The  Awful  Penalty  op  Drunkenness. — *^No  drunkard 
shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*'  Such  is  the  verdict  of 
Holy  Scripture.  How  can  one  who  has  defiled  his  body,  wasted 
his  time,  squandered  his  money,  blighted  his  moral  beauty, 
seared  his  conscience,  destroyed  his  Usefulness,  and  forgotten 
his  God,  expect  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  How  can 
a  woman,  whose  life  has  been  rendered  vile  by  drunken  habits, 
hope  to  dwell  in  honour  and  joy  above  the  skies?  Is  there  a 
crown  of  life  for  the  drunkard  ?  No !  Is  there .  a  white  robe 
for  the  drunkard  ?  No !  Is  there  a  throne  of  brightness  for 
the  drunkard  ?  Is  there  even  a  hiding-place  in  heaven  for  the 
drunkard?  No!  What  then?  Outer  darkness — weeping — 
wailing — gnashing  of  teeth — ^fiery  indignation — everlasting 
burnings — woe,  darkness,  and  hell — the  smoke  of  torment 
which  ascendeth  for  ever  and  ever.  When  he  dieth  let  him  say 
— Farewell  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  t  Farewell  fragrant 
flowers,  and  sunny  hills,  and  waving  trees,  and  singing  of  birds ! 
Farewell  hope,  and  love,  and  life  I  Farewell  men  and  women, 
and  little  children,  and  tender  friends,  and  holy  angels !  Fare- 
well earth,  and  sea,  and  rolling  clouds !  I  die— I  perish — for 
"  no  drunkard  shall  enter,  the  kingdom  of  heayen." 

There  may  be  drunkards  here !  O,  my  friends !  do  turn,  this 
day,  unto  God!  Behold  !  He  will  look  well-pleased  upon  your 
repentance — on  your  confession  to  Him  of  your  sins ;  and  when 
you  ask  for  mercy,  and  peace,  and  heaven,  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Go  unto  Him  even,  unto  God  at  once,  and 
entreat  Him  to  enable  you  to  lead  a  sober,  honest,  useful,  religious 
life.    Amen. 
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CHARLIE  AND  THE  ROBIN'S  SONG. 

One  Summer  morning,  earlj, 
When  the  dew  was  bright  to  seey 

Our  dark-eyed  little  Charlie 

Stood  by  his  mother's  knee. 

And  he  heard  a  robin  singing 
In  a  tree  so  tall  and  high, 

On  the  topmost  bough  'twas  swinging, 

Away  up  in  the  sky. 

^'  Mamma,  the  robin's  praying, 

In  the  very  tree-top  there ; 
'Glory !  Glory ! '  it  is  saying, 

And  that  is  all  its  prayer* 
But  God  will  surely  hear  hira, 

And  the  angels  standing  by. 
For  God  is  very  near  him, 

Away  up  in  the  sky." 

**  My  child !  God  is  no  nearer 

To  robin  on  the  tree. 
And  does  not  hear  him  clearer 

Than  he  does  you  and  me. 
"For  he  hears  the  angels  harping, 

In  sun-bright  glory  drest, 
And  the  little  birdlings  chirping, 

Down  in  their  leafy  nest." 

*^  Mamma,  if  you  should  hide  me 

Away  down  in  the  dark. 
And  leave  no  lamp  beside  me. 

Would  God  then  have  to  hark  ? 
And  if  I  whisper  lowly. 

All  covered  in  my  bed. 
Do  you  think  that  Jesus  holy 

Would  know  what  'twas  I  said  ?*• 

*^  My  darling  little  lisper, 

God's  light  is  never  dim ; 
2%e  very  lowest  whisper 

Is  always  close  to  him" 


ol 
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NEVER  GIVE  UP  1 

lip  I  it  is  wiser  and  better, 
lo  hope,  than  once  to  despair! 
*iV  tlie  load  of  Doubt's  heavy  fetter, 
I  break  the  dark  spell  of  tyrannical  care : 
^  r  give  up !  or  the  burthen  may  sink  you — 
.  'rovidence  kindly  has  mingled  the  cup, 
!ui  in  all  trials  or  troubles  bethink  you. 
The  watchword  of  life  must  be — ^Never  give  up ! 

Never  give  up  !  there  are  chances  and  changes 

Helping  the  hopeful  a  hundred  to  one, 
And  through  the  chaos  high  wisdom  arranges^ 

Ever  success — if  you'll  only  hope  on; 
Never  give  up !  for  the  wisest  is  boldest, 

Knowing  that  Providence  mingles  the  cup. 
And  of  all  maxims  the  best  as  the  oldest, 

Is  the  true  watchword  of — ^Never  give  up ! 

Never  give  up !  though  the  grape-shot  may  rattle. 

Or  the  full  thunder  cloud  over  you  burst ; 
Stand  like  a  rock,  and  the  storm  or  the  battle, 

Little  shall  harm  you,  though  doing  their  worst. 
Never  give  up !  if  adversity  presses, 

Providence  wisely  has  mingled  the  cup. 
And  the  best  counsel  in  all  your  distresses. 

Is  the  stout  watchword — ^Never  give  up ! 


CHILDREN'S  EMPLOYMENTS. 

For  the  most  part,  the  employment  of  children  in  particular 
trades  is  a  matter  of  accident.  That  is  to  say.  parents  more 
frequently  than  otherwise,  are  guided  in  the  selection  of  em- 
ployment for  their  children,  by  the  vicinity  of  the  work  to  their 
houses,  the  remuneration  which  may  be  received,  the  fact  that 
the  parents,  or  some  relations,  are  already  engaged  in  the  trade, 
and  other  circumstances  of  that  description.  A  number, 
undoubtedly,  have  regard  to  their  child's  inclination.  But  very 
few,  we  think,  sit  down  to  a  deliberate  enquiry  into  the  healthi- 
ness or  suitability  of  the  employments  which  are  presented. 

The  Lucifer  Match  Manufacture  seems  to  us  so  very  objec- 
tionable, that  we  should  think  no  parent  or  guardian  would  ever 
consent  to  his  child  or  ward  being  put  to  it.  It  is  of  quite 
modem  date.    It  originated  in  1833,  when  the  discovery  was 


made  of  applying  phpsphorus  to  matches.  A  large  number  of 
children  and  young  persons  from  the  first  were  engaged. 
Little  capital,  comparatively,  was  required  for  the  manufacture, 
and  hence  great  irregularities  occurred.  Frequent  night  work 
prevailed.  Children  were  sent  to  the  work  so  young,  that  they 
were  deprived  of  all  opportunities  of  education.  It  was  not  till 
1845  that  medical  attention  was  distinctly  called  to  a  disease 
incident  to  the  trade.  That  disease  is  "  necrosis  of  the  jaw," 
or  **  the  phosphorous  disease  " — so  painful,  hideous,  aad  loath- 
some, as  to  call  for  the  utter  extermination  of  the  manufacture, 
or  for  such  strict,  thorough,  and  extensive  regulation,  under 
severe  statutory  penalties,  as  shall  put  down  all  but  properly 
constructed  works.     Dr  Henry  Letheby  says-^ 

"All  these  are  dangerous  processes,  on  account  of  the  children  and 
young  persons  employed  being  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
phosphorus.  It  caused  irritation,  cough,  and  in  numerous  instances  it 
accelerated,  if  itdid  not  produce  phithisis  (consumption).  The  irritation 
in  the  alimentary  canal  was  characterised  by  puiging,  griping,  and  loss  of 
appetite.  The  second  class  of  effects  followed  on  these ;  great  prostration 
of  vital  power,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  wasting.  The  third  class 
manifested  itself  by  pain  in  the  jaw  resembling  toothache,  afterwards 
inflamation  of  the  jaw,  with  abscesses  of  the  gums,  and  finally  death  of  the 
jaw  took  place.  There  is  a  case  of  this  kind  in  the  London  Hospital  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  that  of  a  man  whose  jd/iv  was  removed  a  few  days 
ago.  After  the  removal  of  the  jaw  he  nearly  died  from  secondary 
haBmorrhage." 

There  are  about  1800  children,  employed  by  the  recognised 

firms  in  the  trade,  and  even  as  to  the  largest  and  best  conducted 
establishments,  it  is  reported  that  circumstances  and  Arrange- 
ments were  observed,  against  which  specific  regulations  enforced 
by  law  would  be  the  only  security.  No  parent  who  has  the 
least  affection  for  his  offspring,  will  send  his  child  to  a  Match 
Factory  until  that  security  is  afforded. 


PBACTICAL  PAPERS,  No.  15. 

By  Mr.  G.  M.  MURPHT. 
STATISTICS. 

Statistics  in  general  are  usually  voted  not  only  "  a  bore,'* 
but  like  the  bones  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  "  Yexj  dry."  Some  go 
80  far  as  to  say  that  the  subject  is  positively  wicked,  adducing 
for  illustration  the  example  of  David ;  but  such  objectors  forget 
that  it  Was  not  merely  for  numbering  the  people  that  the  king 
and  his  natioii  were  punished,  but  for  the  impure  motive  which 
prompted  the  dee4-    In  point  of  fact.the  numbering  jof  Israel 
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was  not  only  commended  but  commanded,  and  rules  laid  down 
regulating  the  census.     (Ex.  xxx.  12  j;  Num.  i.  2,,  &c.  &c.) 

Figures,  indicative  of  social  or  political  progress,  or  retro- 
gression, are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  merchant  and 
the  statesman,  nor  are  moral  calculations  one  whit  liess  valuable 
to  the  philanthropist  and  christian  reformer.  It  is  true  that 
the  returns  of  the  latter  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
incomplete  and  sometimes  illusory,  from  the  very  fact  that  it 
has  to  do  with  mental  and  spiritual  interests^  whereas  the  former 
simply  deals  with  what  is  material  and  tangible,  and  can  there- 
fore balance  ledgers  to  a  unit,  a  sovereif^n,  or  a  pound. 
Nevertheless  moral  statistics  cannot  be,  and  must  not  be,  despised 
or  ignored. 

To  temperance  reformers  statistics  are  especially  valuable, 
and  while,  perhaps,  they  would  be  more  admired  by  a  meeting, 
if  we  could  set  them  to  music  and  sing  them,  yet,  as  this  is 
impossible,  we  must  bring  them  forward  in  the  good  old  way. 
The  propounder  of  statistics,  should,  however,  be  well  aware 
of  the  foundation  on  which  his  figures  rest,  and  divest  them  of 
formality  as  much  as  possible  when  introducing  them  into  an 
address. 

Our  present  paper  will  comprise  a  few  important,  statistics 
which  may  be  used  ad  Ubitum  by  speakers,  for  the  information 
of  friends ;  but  both  time  and  space  forbid  extended  comment 
on  the  facts.  And  here  we  would  gratefully  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  Tweedie's  Almanack^  for  its  annual  digest  of 
parliamentary  documents,  containing  the  statistical  information 
of  most  value  to  the  teetotaller  and  Band  of  Hope  advocate ; 
these  returns  alone  are  worth  more-  than  the  cost  of  the  whole. 

The  statistics  of  the  census  of  1861  give  the  following  as 
the  numerical  state  of  the  country : — 


1 

Houses. 

Population. 

Country. 

I 
1 

Inhabited. 

Uninhabited. 

Baiidin}!:. 

>Iale8. 

Females. 

Total. 

1 

1  England  and  Wales 
Scotland 

3,739,505 
393.220 
993,233 

23,012 

184,694 
13,220 
39,984 

1,309 

27,305 
3,224 
3,047 

170 

9,776,259 
1.449,848 
2,804,961 

66,140 

10,289,965 
1,612,446 
2,059,582 

77,807 

20,066,224  , 
3,062,294 
5,764,543  : 

143,447 

Ireland  (unrevised) 
1  Isle    of   Man    and 

1     Channel  Islands 

1 

1 

5.14«,970 

2:59.207 

.13,746 

14,097,208 

14.939.300 

29.036,508 

Of  the  29,036,508  persons  in  Great  Britain  nearly  one-tenth, 
or  2,803,989,  are  to  be  found  in  the  metropolitan  district.  If 
it  be  true,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  th^t  the  money  spent  in 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  time  lost  in  spen^ipg  it,  represents 


£100,000,000  per  annoin,  this  would  be  about  £3.  lOa^  a  bead 
for  each  indiTidoal  jeaaAj, 

In  the  decade  England  and  Wales  have  increased  in  inhabi- 
tants 2,138,616.  In  1851,  the  qnandtj  of  spirits  charged  dotj 
for  the  United  Kii^dom  was  28,760,224  gallons;  while  in 
1861  the  qnantitj  letomed  as  for  home  consamption  of  British 
and  Foreign  qiuiti^  is  24^668,098  gallons.  If  these  GoTem- 
mental  retorns  are  correct^  we  haTC  a  decreased  consumption  of 
spirits  with  an  increase  of  population,  which  is  an  encouraging 
fact  to  the  friends  of  Temperanoe. 

Another  encoumgii^  fiu^  to  the  friends  of  the  people  most 
be  the  increasiBg  eonsomption  of  the  non-intoxicants;  the 
importations  of  these  show  the  foUowing  astounding  figures  :— 

Tea.  Oaflbe.  Coeea.  TatoL 

1861— 96^77,382 Iba....  83,532,a251b8. ...  9,080,288 lbs. ...  189,190,195 lbs. 

To  sweeten  the  decoctions  extracted  fran  the  for^;oing,  and 
other  purposes,  I9l64y880^1601b&  of  raw  sugar  was  introduced 
into  the  coontrj. 

It  maj  be  safdj  affirmed,  that  notwithstanding  the  vast  con- 
sumption of  onintoxicating  liquids  to  be  inferred  from  these 
figures,  the  criminal  returns  are  not  swelled  from  their  use ; 
but  who  would  dare  asuiiit  this  of  the  consumption  of  spirits, 
beer,  and  wines  ?  The.0trBRNt^Aaai2>aft^jREi«lof  Aiigust20th, 
in  an  artide  on  the  judicial  statistics  for  1863,  contains  the 
following  table  in  rrferenee  to  the  deren  largest  cities  and 
towns  in  Kngland,  and  iqwo  which  we  maj  remark  how  differ- 
ent might  have  been  the  moral  condition  of  these  centres  of 
industry  but  for  tiie  drink !  There  are  eleven  places  in  England 
containing  popnlatioiis  of  more  than  100^000.  Arranged  in 
ord«*  of  peculation  these  are  as  follows : — 

Nahk  of  Placx.  POpoUtlon. 

1.  Metropolitan  District  (Postal)  3,104,923 

3.  yaiMLhtilEr 


4. 


G.  Sheffield 

7.  Brifllol     ^.        ^. 

8.  I^indoD  (CStf)    ... 

9.  Ncircartfei  oo-Tyae 

10.  Bradlbid  (Yoriuhiie) 

11.  Salford 


338,772 
296,078 
207,165 
185,172 
154,093 
112,063 
109,108 
106,218 


.«   102,449 

The  number  of  poGoe  officers  in  these  districts  are  as  folloTvs, 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  but  for  the  drink  the  great 
miyoritj  might  be  mnch  more  advantageooslj  employed : — 
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Number  of 

Total 

Received  from 

PI.ACX. 

Constables. 

Cost. 

Government. 

Birmingham 

...      377     .«• 

£24,900     ... 

£5,414 

Metropolitan  District 

...  6,566 

489,590    ... 

141,322 

Liverpool 

...  1,002    ... 

71,480    ... 

15,992 

Manchester 

671     ... 

41,830    ... 

9,211 

♦London  (City) 

...      o28     ... 

60,296    ... 

— 

Bristol 

...      o\)o     ... 

18,248    ... 

4,081 

XjCeOS                 ...                    a  *  a 

...        Ji^O      ... 

14,055    ... 

3,104 

Sheffield  ... 

...          JL  «7J.         ... 

11,372     ... 

2,693 

Newcastie 

...      140    ... 

10,638     ... 

2,161 

Salford    ... 

...          X\J^       .*• 

7,221     ... 

1,648 

Bradford 

...           J.X«7        *• . 

7,131     ... 

1,733 

•  The  city  of  London  receires  no  aid  ih)in  Government  towards  the  cost  of  its  police 

force. 

The  moral  state  of  these  localities, 

as  reported 

upon  by  the 

officers   enumerated,   is 

placed  broadlj  before  us;   a  gloomy 

catalogue  indeed  it  is : — 

Known    Receivers.    Prostl- 

Suspected      Vagrants. 

thieves. 

tutes. 

Persons. 

Total. 

Birmingham      ...     923  ... 

191  ...      428  . 

..       883    ... 

1,652  ...     4,077 

Bristol     172  ... 

35  ...      395  . 

..       101    ... 

290  ...       974 

Liverpool           ...     340  ... 

65  ...  2,151  . 

94    ... 

840  ...    2,989 

Manchester        ...     685  ... 

247  ...  1,024  . 

..       235    ... 

617  ...    2,731 

Salford 209  ... 

64  ...      119  . 

..       147    ... 

12  ...       641 

London  (City)   ...       63  ... 

12  ...       48  . 

87    ... 

64  ...        214 

Metrop.  Distnot...  2,584  ... 

267  ...  5,747  . 

..    1,864    ... 

1,412  ...  11,863 

Newcastle          ...     142  ... 

37  ...     364  . 

..       119    ... 

146  ...       808 

Bradford            ...       91  ... 

6  ...      151  . 

..       141    ... 

491  ...       779 

Leeds      294  ... 

62  ...      340  . 

..       315    ... 

837  ...     1,848 

Sheffield             ...     104  ... 

78  ...      170  . 

72    ... 

165  ...       549 

A  popular  writer  has  said  that  '*  gaols  are  monuments  of 
neglected  duty ;"  and  if  this  be  correct,  and  I  am  hardly  prepared 
to  question  it,  what  can  be  the  fact  with  these  poor  wretches  ? 
Their  hands  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
them.     The  account  of  their  haunts  is  as  follows: — 


ousBs  OF  Bad  Cb 

[ARACTBE 

L   Rl 

C80RTB 

D   TO    BY   THB     ( 

CIriminal 

Classi 

Receiving 

Public 

Tramps' 

1 

Houses. 

Houses,  &c. 

Brothels. 

Lodgings. 

Total. 

Birmingham 

..     191 

228 

184     ... 

236 

839 

Bristol 

..       28 

82 

158     ... 

27 

290 

Liverpool 

..       68 

413 

912     ... 

184 

.    1,667 

Manchester 

..     208 

229 

425    ... 

370 

.     1,232 

Salford      ... 

..       40 

64 

16    ... 

23 

143 

London  (City)     . 

..       11 

43 

9    ... 

14 

77 

Metrop.  District  . 

..     188 

493 

1,535    ... 

879 

.    2,695 

l^ewcastle 

..      87 

78 

77    ... 

58 

245 

Bradford  (Y.)      . 

6 

20 

68     ... 

45 

128 

j-ieeQs       ...        . 

..      62 

100 

47    ... 

40 

249 

Sheffield   ... 

..      81 

66 

96    ... 

18 

201 

» 
Public  houses  stand  out  alarmingly  conspicuous  here,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  respectability  of  "  the  trade,"  and  no  one 
who  is  at  all  cognisant  of  the  facts  but  must  be  well  aware  that 
the  above  is  an  under-statement  rather  than  an  over.  Mr.  Al- 
derman Wire,  in  his  evidence  before  the  parliamentary 
committee  of  1854,  acknowledged  to  lOOO  out  of  the  6O0O 
publicans  of  London  being  men  of  exceptional  character; 
While  Mr.  Bishop,  the  beer-sellers'  solicitor,  said  that  500O 
out  of  the  6000  was  nearer  the  mark,  and  on  being  re-called  by 
the  committee,  both  reiterated  their  statements. .  It  would  be 
erring  entirely  on  the  side  of  charity  to  "split  the  difference  " 
between  these  "  honourable "  witnesses ;  the  wickedness  of 
licensing,  approving  of,  and  supporting  such  a  traffic,  must  thus 
be  painfully  apparent. 

The  next  return  shows  the  number  of  indictable  offences,  and 
cases  that  the  magistrates  dealt  with  summarily,  during  the 
year,  towns  being  arranged  according  to  their  moral  aspect. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  correct  number  of  public 
houses  and  beer-shops  in  each  place,  in  order  to  show  how  the 
number  of  drinking  places  influence  the  criminal  returns : — 


Offences, 

Proportion. 

indict.  &  minor. 

Total. 

Population 

(about) 

1.  Bradford 

•  •  • 

247 

)?                 •  •  • 

•  •  • 

1,499     ... 

1,746 

...      106,218 

.• . 

1  in  61 

2.  Sheffield 

V   •  • 

450 

» 

•  •  • 

4,325     ... 

4,775 

...      185,172 

... 

1  mm 

3.  Birmingham 

•  •  • 

863 

„ 

•  •  • 

6,928     ... 

7,786 

. .      296,078 

... 

1  in  88 

ikm    MJkWLo         • .  • 

•  •  • 

800 

»»           ••• 

•  •  • 

5,351 

6,151 

...     207.165 

.•• 

1  inSSi 

5,  ■  Newcastle 

•  •  • 

421 

• 

,,         ... 

»•  • 

2,879     ... 

3,300 

...     109,108 

••  • 

1  in  33 

6.  Salford 

•  •  • 

1,129 

»>         ... 

•  •  • 

1,947     ... 

3,076 

...     102^449 

«•  • 

1  in  33 

7.  Bristol    ... 

•  •  • 

236 

„ 

•  •  • 

4,517     ... 

4,843 

...      154,093 

... 

1  in  32 

8.  Metropolitan  Dis. 

12,230 

J, 

•  •  • 

84,856     ... 

96,586  • 

...  3,104,923 

... 

1  in  31 

9.  Manchester 

•  •  • 

6,430 

- 

„ 

•  •  • 

10,875     ... 

16,805 

...      338,772 

... 

1  m  20 

10.  London  (City) 

•  •  • 

1,059 

• 

„    ■ 

•  •  • 

iB,914     .;. 

7,973 

...      112,068 

... 

1  In  14 

11.  Liverpool 

•  •  • 

4,034 

• 

•  -  % 

„ 

•  •  • 

34,645     ... 

38,679 

...     443,938 

... 

I'inU 

/  . 

; 

•  • 

•  1 

• 
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Hie  more  serious  of  these  offences  are  ihns  elasBified : — 
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•  •  • 

46 

81 
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654 
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•  •  • 

44 

37 

6 

•  •• 
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18 

Drunken  cases. 

*  Assaults. 

599 

1,717 

12,076 

3,383 

3,873 

2,184 

603 

425 

353 

896 

20,294 

16,456 

824 

792 

163 

419 

1,475 

1,380 

890 

753 

1,266 

813 

f 

.1 


f." 


1,290  1,161  278  1,9928  881 

rhe  cases  which  we  may  fairly  attribute  uniformly  to  the 
ak  are  given  below,  and  while  it  does  not  give  in  any  way 
adequate  return  of  the  drunkenness  and  violence  arising 
n  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  it  is  sufficiently  awful. 

Bristol     ...  ...        .••        •. 

Liveipool 

Manchester 

Salford    ...  ...        ... 

London  ... 

Metropolitan  District 

Newcastle  

Bradford  

Jjt^\!?HS  •••  •••  •••  •< 

Sheffield 
Binningham 

^n  aggregate  of  71,084  in  a  population  of  5,159,979  persons, 

Dne  drunken  criminal  to  every  72  inhabitants,  which  would 

e  for  the  entire  population  403,285  violently-disposed  and  i 

Bmpcrate  persons ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  scarce  one  in 

Y  persons  who  get  drunk  are  taken  into  custody,  and  men  fi^ 

I  women  who  add  to  their  drunkenness  brutality,  are  fre- 

mtly  tolerated  for  months,  and  even  years,  before  they  are 

ught  before  the  bench ;    and  what  a  fearftil  view   of  the 

V alence  of  i ntemperance  is  here !    The  unknown  abominations 

the  drink  are  possibly  and  probably  even  worse  than  its 

)licly  exposed  villanies.     Thank  God  for  the  temperance 

vement,  even  though  it  were  but  for  a  protest  against  this 

noralizing  and  devilish  drink  I     Had  no  drunkard  ever  been 

laimed, — had  no  child  ever  been  forewarned  of  the  danger, — 

I  no  political  protest  ever  been  made  against  the  intoxicating 

,  by  the  temperanee  reformer^  I.  woujid  stiljl  Ui^sa  G^d  for 


i 
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the  noble  band  who  have  wept  and  prayed  for  the  arrest  of 
the  mightj  woe ;  but  when  I  remember  the  noble  stand  taken 
by  multitudes  who  will  give  themselves  no  rest  until  the  evil  is 
known  and  acknowledged,  and  the  remedy  seen  and  embraced,  I 
would  in  the  name  of  the  myriads  of  drink-stricken  and  perish- 
ing souls,  say  to  such, — ^Brethren  and  sisters,  labour  on  !  Though 
we  may  not  be  saved  from  the  gulf  into  which  we  are  fast 
plunging,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  in  such  imminent 
peril,  labour  on !  For  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  families,  labour 
on !  For  the  sake  of  the  church  of  God,  labour  on !  For  the  sake 
of  the  dear  children,  labour  on !  For  the  sake  of  your  country^ 
labour  on !  And  if  you  should  not  live  to  see  the  victory,  be 
true !  you'll  miss  not  the  rest  and  the  reward. 


Annate  of  tj^e  ^nitti  iSmglKom  ^m^  of  l^ope  ^nion. 

LABOUBS  OF  THE  AGENTS. 

Mr.  W,  B.  Affleck  has  lectured  and  preached  at  the  following  places 
since  our  last  report : — Farm  Hill;  Cononley;  Cross  Hills;  Birkenshaw; 
Kettlewell;  Colne;  Lisburn;  Stopper  Lane;  Sawley;  Yeadon;  Guise- 
ley;  Rothwell;  Desborough,  &c.  Many  of  these  places  were  attended 
more  than  once.  The  total  number  addressied  in  the  four  weeks  amounted 
to  8,050. 

Mr.  William  Bell  is  again  engaged  by  the  Northamptonshire  Union 
for  three  months.  He  is  now  lecturing  in  connection  withi  the  Societies 
belonging  to  the  Union,  and  from  various  reports,  is  giving  great  satisfac- 
tion, whilst  numbers  are  being  added  to  the  different  societies. 

During  the  month,  Mr.  G.  Blaby  has  attended  and  addressed  the 
following  meetings: — Bloomsbury  Refuge,  twice;  Denmark  Street,  three 
times;  Fetter Lane^  twice;  Union  Hall,  Bishopsgate;  Whitfield  Chapel; 
Broadway,  Westnunster;  Neckinger  Road,  Bermondsey;  Fox  and  Knot 
Court;  Carr  Street^  Limehouse;  Adam.  Street,  Manchester  Square; 
Salem  Chapel,  Bow  Road ;  St.  Paul's, Clerkenwell;  Hayes;  Old  Ford; 
Nunhead;  Shadwell;  and  Tottenham.  He  has  also  preached  eight 
sermons,  and  addressed  three  Sunday  schools. 

Mr.  F.  Skith  ha<(  lectured, and  addressed  BandS^f  Hope  as  follows  :— 
Nunhead  Green;  Forest  Hill,  twice;  Shadwell;  Spa  Fields;  Deverell 
Street;  Lansdowne  Place;  Ogle  Mews,  Tottenham  Court  Road;  Three 
Colt  Lane,  Mile  End;  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  Sunday  School;  Angel 
Alley,  Bii»hopsgate ;  Whitecross  Place,  Finsbury;  George  Street,  Lam- 
beth; Wandsworth;  Hayes,  Middlesex;  Cray  ford,  Kent;  Amicable 
Row,  Kent  Street;  Slougb,  Bucks;  Heme  Bay,  Kent. 

United  Kinodom  Band  of  Hope  Union. — ^The  autumnal  soiree  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  was  held  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, Oct.  21st,  in  the  large  saloon  of  Shirley's  Hotel,  Queen  square, 
Bloomsbury,  which  wa»  ^Ued  viVth  Udies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
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operations  of  the  Union.  The  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree  macle  a  statement 
respecting  the  present  and  prospective  operations  of  the  Union,  and  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  three  weeks'  tour  he  had  just  concluded  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  where  he  had  held  seventeen  numerously-attencled 
meetings,  and  found  the  cause  in  a  healthy  and  hopeful  condition. 
Mr.  M*Cree  stated  that  the  executive  of  the  Union  intended  to  appoint, 
as  soon  as  they  could  find  a  suitable  person,  an  agent  who  would  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  promotion  of  temperance  in  connection  with  Sunday 
schools.  Mr.  W.  J.  Haynes  passed  a  high  eulogium  on  the  character 
and  labours  of  their  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  M^Cree,  and  presented  that 
gentleman,  in  the  name  of  a  few  friends  of  the  Union,  with  a  gold  pencil- 
case,  and  a  purse  containing  75  sovereigns.  Mr.  M'Cree  suitably  and 
feelingly  acknowledged  the  gift  of  his  friends,  which  he  said  was  entirely 
unanticipated;  and  the  meeting  afterwards  was  addressed  by  Messrs. 
Shirley,  Dunn,  Tweedie,  Rae,  Campbell,  Murphy,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Clif- 
ford. There  was  some  excelleut  music  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher, 
Messrs.  Thwaites,  sen.  and  jun  ,  and  others ;  and  the  proceedings,  which 
were  of  the  most  interesting  and  agreeable  character,  were  brought  to  a 
close  about  half-past  ten  o^clock  by  the  usual  vote  of  thanks. —  Morning 
Star. 

The  Band  of  Hope  Movement  in  Plymouth. — ^A  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  met  in  the  chess-room  of  the  Mechanics*  Institute,  Ply- 
mouth, on  Tuesday  Oct.  6th,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  forwarding 
the  Band  of  Hope  movement  in  this  town;  Samuel  Eliott,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  Affer  tea  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M*Cree  (of  London),  the  secretary  of 
the  Band  of  Hope  Union  and  the  editor  of  a  large  amount  of  temperance 
literature,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present 
state  of  the  Union.  On  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  a  conversation 
ensued.  Various  suggestions  were  made,  and  a  resolution  carried  in 
favour  of  inviting  Sunday-school  superintendents  and  teachers  to  a  tea 
and  conversazione  as  soon  as  arrangements  could  be  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  object  of  the  conversazione  will  be  to  discuss  the  propriety 
of  forming  Bands  of  Hope  in  Sabbath-schools,  s^s  a  means  of  protecting 
the  children  from  the  baneful  influence  of  strong  drink,  public  houses, 
and  their  associate  evils.  The  object  is  one  which  commends  itself  to 
the  support  of  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the  education  of  the  young. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  whenever  this  conversazione  is  held,  all  the  schools 
in  the  town  will  be  well  represented ,  and  that  a  thoroughly  free  interchange 
of  opinion  will  take  place  on  this  very  interesting  and  important  subject. 

Band  of  Hope  Festival. — The  seventh  annual  festival  of  the  High- 
worth  Band  of  Hope,  or  Juvenile  Temperance  Society,  was  celebrated 
in  the  British  School  Room  on  Friday,  Oct.  9».  when  about  80  children 
were  regaled  with  an  ample  supply  of  tea,  cak^,  and  bread,  and  buttei*. 
This  important  operation  concluded,  a  most  agreeably  evening  was  spent 
under  the  efficient  superintendence  of  Mr.  John,  R^nplds,  who  seems  to 
possess  the  happy  but  comparatively  rare  quality  gf  being  able  to  sustain 
the  interest  of  children,  and.  ^X  the  same  tiin^  blending  instruction  a^4 
\yholesome  advice  wittvatx^usenq^nt.    We  cannot  ^^^ea^V;  jLoo  highly  of  Mi^ 
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Reynolds^s  unwearied  exertions  in  behalf  ot  the  Band  of  Hope,  as  he 
never  grudges  time,  labour,  or  expense  in  promoting  its  welfare.  During 
tiie  evening  several  temperance  hymns  and  melodies  were  sung  to  the 
accoQipaniment  of  an  harmonium,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  and 
most  ably  presided  at  by  Miss  Amelia  Smith  and  Mr.  George  Rogers, 
the  organist  of  our  parish  church,  who  also  executed  several  admirable 
voluntaries.  Appropriate  recitations  were  also  delivered  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  youthful  band^  and  reward  books  vfece  distributed  to  those 
who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  as  reciters  during  the  past  year. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  National  Anthem  was  most  heartily  sung, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  deafening  cheers  for  the  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee in  general  and  for  Miss  Smith  and  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Rogers 
in  particular,  all  of  which  we  may  add,  were  thoroughly  deserved.  We 
must  not  omit  this  opportunity  of  thanking  those  kind  friends  who  have 
so  liberally  assisted  us  by  their  contributions,  thus  enabling  us  to  provide 
innocent  enjoyment  fur  so  many,  and  encouraging  them  to  stand  fast  to 
their  principles.  We  feel  that  our  cause  is  a  good  one^  and  we  there- 
fore the  more  boldly  ask  not  only  for  a  continuance  of  pecuniary  support, 
(grateful  as  we  are  for  that)  but  also  for  sympathy,  for  next  to  the  assu- 
rance of  God's  favour,  nothing  is  so  cheering  as  the  approval  of  earihly 
'friends,  and,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  so  depressing  as  the  being  re- 
garded with  coldness  and  indifference  by  those  to  whom  we  naturally 
-look  for  support  and  co-operation. 

Kettlewell  Band  opHope  and  Total  Abstinence  Society,— 
The  members  of  the  above  society  having  had  their  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck,  agent  for  the  Northern  Auxiliary,  once  more 
labouring  amongst  them,  have  held  a  series  of  meetings  at  the  undermen- 
tioned places: — In  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Buckden,  on  Monday  the 
14th  ult.,  a  meeting  was  held,  presided  over  by  Mr.  T.  Milner,  after 
whose  excellent  introductory  speech,  several  temperance  melodies  were 
sung  by  the  lecturer,  interspersed  with  recitations  by  his  son,  which 
had  a  good  effect  upon  the  audience.  Then  a  very  soul-stirring  lecture 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Affleck. — On  Tuesday  evening  the  15th  ult,,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  School-room,  Starbotton,  presided  over  by  M  r.  R  Cal- 
vert, when  melodies  and  pieces  were  again  sung  and  recited  by  the  father 
and  son,  after  which  the  lecturer  again  gave  an  address,  being  at  times 
very  serious  but  plain  and  pointed,  and  bringing  important  truths  very 
closely  home  to  his  hearers.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  number  of 
young  persons  signed  the  pledge,  which  gave  proof  of  the  effect  of  his 
address. — On  Wednesday  evening  the  16th  ult.,  a  meeting  was  again  held 
in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Kettlewell,  presided  over  by  Mr.  R.  Wiseman, 
president  of  the  above  society,  when  singing  and  reciting  were  again 
introduced  with  greater  energy  and  more  lively  influence,  the  son  being 
greatly  applauded.  Daring  the  meeting  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Messrs.  R.  Calveit,  T.  Milner,  R.  Hardacre,  and  W.  B.  Affleck.  The 
lecturer  not  only  spoke  of  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  the  oae  of  intoxica- 
ting drinks,  but  also  adTOcaied  total  prohibition  of  their  sale  as  beverage*. 
He  compued  imempcnuaict  to  a  mighty  river,  whote  tooree  is  in  the  sale 
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of  drinks,  which  cieate  intemperance,  and  contended  that  the  easiest  way 
was  to  stop  the  fountain,  then  the  river  would  cease  to  flow.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  a  number  joined  the  Band  of  Hope.  This  meeting 
ended  for  the  present  the  labours  of  our  excellent  friend,  who  has  displayed 
more  than  his  former  eloquence  and  zeal.  A  meeting  was  held  in  tb^ 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Kettlewell,  on  Saturday,  September  26th,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Thomas  Milner,  when  several  temperance  melodies  and 
excellent  pieces  were  sung  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck,  Mr.  James  Affleck,  of 
Bishop  Auckland,  and  Miss  Baldwin,  of  Kildwick,  who  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  the  audience  (numbering  upwards  of  300  persons).  During  the 
meeting  addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs,  John  Pratt,  James  Affleck, 
and  our  highly-esteemed  friend,  VV.  B.  Affleck,  who  spoke  at  great  length 
on  the  evils  of  inte.mperance.  The  meeting  was  concluded  at  a  rather  late 
hour,  by  singing  the  doxology  and  pronouncing  the  benediction. 

THE  S£V.  6.  W.  M'GR££*S  TOUR. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  M*Cree  consented  to 
hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  Berks,  Somerset,  Devon,  &e.,  and 
to  meet  for  social  intercourse  and  conference  the  leading  friends 
of  the  movement.    We  present  a  brief  summary  of  his  labours : — 

Reading. — Mr.  M*Cree  had  interviews  with  several  influential  sup- 
porters of  Bands  of  Hope,  and  lectured  to  a  crowded  audience  in  the 
public  rooms. 

Bath. — About  forty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  eminent  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  temperance  cause,  met  Mr.  M*Cree  at  tea  at  the  Guildhall. 
A  large  public  meeting  subsequently  took  place,  presided  oyer  by 
J.  H.  Cotterell,  Esq. 

Bristol. — Henry  VVetheredj  Esq.  presided  at  a  conference,  preceded  by 
a  tea  at  which  about  eighty  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present.  The  con- 
ference was  of  a  prolonged  and  interesting  character.  The  company  then 
adjourned  to  the  Broadmead  Rooms,  when  about  1200  persons  gave  a 
cordial  reception  to  Mr.  M*Cree,  who  delivered  his  lecture  on  "  Day  and 
Night  in  St.  Giles's."  Robert  Charlton,  Esq.  presided, and  the  platform  was 
filled  with  ministers,  influential  citizens,  and  ten  students  from  the  Baptist 
College.  The  daily  papers  gave  copious  reports  of  the  conference  and 
lecture. 

Frome. — Mr.  M'Cree  spent  three  days  in  this  town,  during  which  he 
had  interviews  with  all  the  active  friends,  lectnred  to  a  large  audience, 
preached  to  an  overflowing  congregation,  in  the  Rev.  J.  Burton^s  Chapel, 
and  conducted  a  devotional  service  in  the  Mechanics*  Hall,  which  could 
not  contain  the  people  who  desired  to  attend. 

Bridgwater. — F.  J.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Hamp  Green,  kindly  enter- 
tained Mr.  M'Cree  at  his  house,  and  presided  at  a  conference  with  the 
committee  of  the  Bridgwater  Temperance  Society.  Mr.  M^Cree  lectured 
on  *' Parents  and  Children,*'  in  the  Independent  Chapel,  which  was 
crowded  in  every  part. 

Plymouth. — Samuel  Elliott,  Esq.,  of  Trafalgar  House,  presided  at  a 
conference  in  the  chess  room  of  tiM  Meobanics*  loslittitioB^ai  which  about 
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fifly  well-known  supporters  of  the  movement  were  present,  and  at  which 
much  information  was  afforded  by  the  various  speakers.  The  conference 
resolved  to  invite  all  the  Sunday  school  teachers  in  Plymouth  to  a  social 
meeting,  in  order  that  the  claims  of  Bands  of  Hope  might  be  brought 
before  them,  and  cordially  invited  Mr.  M^Cree  to  revisit  Plymouth  on 
that  occasion.  Mr.  M*Cree  afterwards  addressed  a  public  meeting,  at 
which  six  hundred  persons  were  present,  all  of  whom  paid  for  admis- 
sion. 

LiSKEARD. — ^Tho  committee  met  Mr.  M*Cree  for  conference,  and  he 

afterwards  lectured  in  the  Temperance  Hall  to  a  large  audience,  all  of 
whom  were  charged  for  admission. 

St.  Ives,  Cornwall. — A  tea  and  conference  took  place  in  the  school 
room  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  Chapel,  succeeded  by  a  public 
meeting  in  the  Chapel.    The  meeting  was  very  effective  and  enthusiastic. 

Hayle. — Some  friends  met  Mr.  M*Cree  at  Mr.  Wyatt's,  and  then  ad- 
journed to  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  Chapel,  when  the  Rev.  John 
Butterworih  presided.  The  audience  filled  every  part  of  the  large  build- 
ing, and  manifested  intense  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  meeting. 
The  Band  of  Hope  here  comprises  500  members. 

Mere,  Wilts. — Charles  Jupe,  Esq.  hospitably  entertained  Mr.  M*Cree 
at  his  house,  where  some  active  and  liberal  supporters  of  Bands  of  Hope 
met  him  for  mutual  counsel.  The  meeting  was  held  in  a  spacious  and 
beautiful  hall  recently  erected  by  John  Rutter,  Esq.,  which  was  filled  in 
every  part.  During  some  parts  of  this  meeting,  the  audience  were  com- 
pletely subdued  by  their  feelings,  especially  during  the  singing  of  a 
christian  melody. 

Poole,  Dorset. — About  200  friends  drank  tea  in  the  Temperance 
Hall,  and  a  conference  between  Mr.  M*Cree,  the  committee,  conductors 
of  the  Bands  of  Hope,  and  other  friends,  took  place  in  one  of  the  smaller 
rooms.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  John  Harker,  Esq.  The 
audience  was  so  large,  that  many  of  them  had  to  stand  all  the  time. 

Chrjstchurch,  Hants. — Mr.  E.  Lane  took  the  chair  at  a  most  excel- 
lent meeting  held  in  the  school  room  of  the  Independent  Chapel. 

Winchester. — A  large  and  highly  respectable  audience  assembled  in 
the  British  Hall,  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  and  listened  with  pro- 
found attention  and  sympathy  to  Mr.  M*Cree*s  address. 

This  meeting  concluded  Mr.  M'Cree's  tour,  which  had  occu- 
pied him  from  Monday,  September  28th,  to  Thursday  Oct.  15. 

LITESATUBE. 

Tlie  Temperance  Dictmiary,  By  the  Eev.  Dawson  Bitbns.  Designed 
to  present  a  Condensed  Record  of  Facts  and  Arguments,  in  fjphabetical 
order,  on  Topics  relevant  to  the  Temperance  Movement;  embracing 
Beferences  Historical,  Biblical,  Biographical,  Scientifie,  Philologioal,  Sta- 
tistical, &c.  &c.  Nos.  1  to  28.  London  ;  J.  Caudwell,  335,  Strand,  W.C.— 
This  admirable  work  is  issued  in  Penny  Numbers,  and  should  form  a  part 
of  every  library.  When  finished  it  will  be  the  most  complete  exhibition 
of  tiie  Temperance  movement  in  our  langnage.  We  wish  Mr.  Biuiis  every 
success  in  his  enterprize,  and  trust  that  his  work  will  remain  m  a  xnemoruU 
unto  all  generations. 


J.  B4L£f  Vctakta.  1&,  Gteax'tUchtteld-stmet,  MaiyleboM.. 


BAND  OF  HOPE  RECORD- 


THE  MEM0B7  OF  FOEMEB  SIK8. 

Now  many  years   since,  a  large  steam  vessel  crossing  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  -vvas  caught  in  a  fearful  storm  and  wrecked. 
All  on  board   perished,  except  a  few,  who,  clinging  to  portions 
of  the  wreck,  were  rescued  by  a  passing  vessel,  and  brougliit 
safely  to  land.     One  of  the  survivors  relates  that  during  the 
time  he  was  thus  floating  ou  the  water,  lashed  to  a  spar,  now' 
engulphed  in  the  roaring  waves,  then  violently  cast  to  the  sur- 
face, expecting  every  moment  to  be  his  last,  there  seemed  con- 
tinually ringing  in  his  ears  the  inq[uiry,  "  Tom,  did  you  steal 
sister's  grapes?"     The  hurricane  raged  around  him,  the  wind 
howling  in  fearful  blasts,  which  blended  with  crashing  peaLs  of 
thunder ;   but,  loud  and  clear  above  the  tumult  of  the  stormy 
again  he  heard  a  well  known  voice  inquire,  **Tom,  did  you  steai 
sister's  grapes  V    He  had  heard  that  question  before,  but  many' 
years  had  passed  since  then.     He  had  grown  to  man's  estate^ 
travelled  over  many  lands,  and  had  passed  through   strange 
adventures  and  vicissitudes,  and  amidst  the  change  and  turnuul 
of  active  life  had  entirely  forgotten  it ;  but  now  that  he  wm^ 
upon  the  very  verge  of  eternity  his  senses  were  absorbed  in  tfae 
thrilling  reminiscences  awakened  by  this  appeal.     The  words  > 
recalled  with  all  the  vividness  of  yesterday,  the  incident  whiek 
occasioned  them.     Whilst  yet  a  Jad,  his  sister  was  very  ill,  and 
a  neighbour  sent  some  grapes  to  cool  and  moisten  her  feverish 
lips.     These  his  mother   put  aside  for  use  during  the  wea^, 
watches  of  the  night;  but  the  boy,  though  well  (icquainted  witli 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were,  sent^  stole^  and  ate  them. 
They  were  not  missed  until  required  late  in  the  evening;  and 
then  his  mother  coming  tp  his  bed-side,  and  in  tones  of  tender: 
rebuke  asked,  "Tom,  did  you' steal  sister's  grapes?"    As  lie" 
opened  his  eyes  the  light  of  the  dandle  shining  on  her  face,  lie 
saw  the  tears  trickling  down   her  cheeks;  he  lay  expecting 
further  reproach,  but,  without  another  word  she  sorrowfuBj^ 
retired.     And  now,  with  nothing  in  the  circumstances  by  whidi 
he  was  surrounded  to  recall  it — alone — buffetted  hitlier  sad 
thither  on  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  this  sin  of  his  boy  hoed ' 
was  rising  up  in  judgment  againet  him. 
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fifty  well-known  supporters  of  the  movement  were  prp 

much  information  was  afforded  by  the  various  speak' 

resolved  to  invite  all  the  Sunday  school  teachers  i* 

meeting,  in  order  that  the  claims  of  Bands  of 

before  them,  and   cordially  invited  Mr.  M'C*  ,        . , 

that  occaMoi).     Mr.  M*Cree  afterwards  a*-  _    . 

...      .    ,       ,    J  less  affectionate, 

which  SIX  hundred  persons  were  presen*  ,     , 

^                      ^  .d  when  we  want 

"''TlsKEARD.— Tho  committee  met  '  ^^""^  ^'^^  "^°^^- 

afterwards  lectured  in  the  Temper  ^'^^^  wretched  sub- 

whom  were  charged  for  admissio  ^  harmonious  word  as 

St.  Ives,  Cornwall. — A  t' 
room  of  the  Methodist  New  ^  ^e  say  it  Ofer!     How  the  fire 

meeting  in  the  Chapel.    T  ''^^  ^*™P»  ^"»»  '^^  ^^^^  ^'^'^^  stands 

H  AYLE.-Some  frien*^  """P«  *^  s«^'  ^a^>'  '^  »«»^P »"  ^'^  cra- 

journed  to  the  Melhr  4«»eily  about  the  room,  or  peep  behnd  the 

Buttenvorth  presid  •  »'*=5'^^  ^^  ^^^^**  ^^^  ^**^*^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^"^^^^ 

in?,  and  manifes*  '  '^""P  '^'^^  thankful,  longing  heart,  and  levin; 

The  Band  of  H  ••''^*  woman  who  has  so  much  to  o'o  with  mnkiug 

Mere  W*  *  :aHie,  stands  by  the  table  cuttinc;  with  her  own  kind 

at  his  hou<    '»'       •'  ='*'PP'y  o^P^^J"  wholesome  food  for  the  evening  meal ; 

met  him    "^ '   ^  •  **  opened,  and  in  walks  the  happy  owner  of  so  many 

beaut''  ^tises,  and  greetings,  and  fond  enquiries  fall  on  our  ear. 

^  *        .'oiher  picture  of  a  home,  there  is  sickness  in  this  second 

1        ff  *         .ue  girl  lies  stretched  on  a  low  bed,  her  small  thin   hands 

^  «••■  "'*        u  ^'•'ith  a  few  toys  on  the  covering,  her  whole  appearar:ce 

,'•"''      » .  ».  and  orderly.     Moving  gently  around  her,  caring  for  evey 

""^  .    ...  Kng  each  roaghness  in  the  pillows,  administering  every  pos- 

■*".    ..  «v\.iiioii,  is  her  widowed  mother,  forgetful  of  self,  exhibitinij 

^V.     ***'*^  qualities  so  wonderfully  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  a 

V    -««>^'**^  ^^^  <)evotes  herself  entirely  to  her  child;  no  moin  passes 

vvvirvl  from  the  fevered  lips,  none  of  the  restless  tossing  of  disease  is 

>vVtiu'J,  no  cry  is  unanswered.     In  their  little  lonely  dwelling,  God 

,«v»  t  Home\  for  love,  that  sunshine  of  the  heart,  His  own  chief  attribute 

.iiihout  which  no  house,  however  grand  and  splendid,  can  be  a  true 

umio,  liizhtens  the  suiTering,  softens  the  hardships,  and  irradiates  the 

uotlier  and  her  sick  child  with  its  glorious  beauty. 

Another  picture : — A  lawn  smooth  and  soft,  with  its  carpet  of  green 
>;rass,  studded  with  &ir  white  daisies,  golden  eyed  ;  and  on  it  a  group  of 
iliree,  a  yimng  couple  and  their  first-bom  child.  How  merrily  their 
laughter  rings  out  at  the  pranks  of  the  wee  boy  beside  them  !  how  gaily 
the  father  tosses  him  in  his  arms  !  how  playfully  the  young  mother 
twines  the  daisy  chains  with  her  jewelled  fingers  to  throw  around  his  fat 
white  neck  ;  and  how,  as  her  eyes  wander  over  hill  and  dale,  tlie  stately 
elms,  the  murmuring  river  silvered  by  the  sunlight,  and  the  old  ancestral 
mansion  with  its  towers  and  turrets,  now  so  joyous  with  the  yonni;  fresh 
life  that  finds  in  it  a  Home,  does  her  heart  swell  with  gratitude  for  the 
blissful  happiness  of  her  career.  What  dark  tints  strong  drink  would 
€Hst  over  all  these  pleasant  pxclvnes,  \C  it  once  entered  and  ob:ained  the 
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these  sweet  homes.     How   comfort,  and  contentment,  and 

^ee,  terrified,  from  the  gentle  mother  and  her  children,  if 

1  emp'y  board  for  a  drunken  husband  and  father  1  how, 

M-ry  faces  pressed  against  the  window  panes,  there 

>ws,  aud  sullen  mouths,  and  scared  eyes,  and  as  the 

-ler,  little  bare  feet  would  hasten  to  the  worn,  und 

and  hide  around  her  sheltering  form,  with 

>n  of  dread.     Alas  I  for  the  father  whose  chil- 

^vhis  !   for  the  children  who  have  no  love  and 

i  !  he  who  should  be  to  them  by  turns  counsellor, 

» elector,  deliverer,  playmate,  helper,  guardian,  as  they 
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the  home  made  so  sacred  by  love,  where  the  little  sick  girl  lies 
>cd  and  cared  for  so  tenderly,  there  would  be,  if  that  good  mother  once 
gave  her  attention  to  the  poisonous  cup,  instead  of  to  her  daughter,  only 
wretchedness,  squalor,  and  misery,  neglected  disease,  a  lonely,  destitute, 
unhappy  child,  and  a  mother  she  dreaded  to  see  enter,  lest  her  pillo^ 
should  be  pawned  for  more  drink,  and  her  clothes  torn  offher  for  the  saine 
cruel  destiny.  This  is  not  exaggeration.  Many  a  parent,  made  fiend-Iike 
and  unnatural  by  the  bottle,  has  taken  away  the  few  comforts  of  a  dying 
child  for  yet  another  dram,  and  left  them  deprived  of  warmth  and  sus- 
tenance, and  unwatched  in  their  last  agony,  save  by  the  pitying  Father  who 
made  them,  and  without  whom  "not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground.^'  Oh ! 
cursed  be  the  system  that  can  produce  such  terrible  results  as  these ! 

And  even  in  that  magnificent  home,  where  wealth,  and  luxury,  and 
love  seemed  to  dispute  the  honour  of  possession,  where  happy  hearts, 
and  boundless  affection,  heightened  each  charm  of  natural  loveliness  in  th.e 
scene  around,  alcohol  would  work  a  withering,  blighting  change.  Let  tha^ 
beautiful  child,  heir  to  these  vast  domains, — heir  too  to  what  is  worth 
so  xpuch.more  than  mere  worldly  goods,  the  love  of  his  parents  and  his 
God, — bat  become  a  slave  to  strong  drink,  and  hope  and  joy  would  be 
alike  banished.  How  many  a  youth  so  circumstanced,  with  power  fqf 
good  so  largely  bestowed,  has  become  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing! 
Safely  guided,  perhaps,  through  the  dangers  of  infancy,  and  childhood, 
and  even  boyhood,  the  fair  bark  has  made  shipwreck,  amidst  the  tempta- 
tions of  his  early  manhood.  Sent  to  college,  he  has  been  led  astray, 
victimised,  and  too  often  utterly  destroyed  through  the  enticements  and 
^lurements  of  the  dissolute  and  dissipated  around  him,  vvho  have  trod 
the  paths  of  vice  and  immorality,  and  yielded  themselves  up  to  degrada- 
tion and  in&my,  for  the  sake  of  its  transient  pleasures  or  fleeting  joys. 

Little  hands,  playing  with  sweet  flowers,— little  lips,  answering  smile 
with  smile, — bad>y  voice  echoing  glad  laughter,— *baby  eyes,  opening  widji 
with  astonishment  at  all  the  beauties  of  a  glorious  world, — alas  I  that  ever 
you  should  lose  your  loveliness  ! — that  ever  proud  parents  should  hide 
their  feces  with  shame  at  the  mention  of  their  son,  their  once  idolized  boy 
playing  beside  them  on  the  green  lawn,  in  the  dear  old  home,  now  let  to 
strangers  in  order  to  pay  disgraceful  debts. 

What  fond  mother,  as  she  gazes  on  the  pretty  bab^  in  \\\^  cwj^iSfe^^'^ 
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sweet  child  at  her  knee,  the  tall  youth  at  the  fireside,  could  bear  to  believe 
that  he  would  one  day  be  a  drunkard  ?  Is  there  anything  too  great 
to  be  sacrificed, — any  fashion  too  powerful  to  be  broken  through, — 
any  singularity  to  be  deemed  worthy  a  thought,  when  the  interests  of  your 
child  are  at  stake?  whea  by  sacrificing  (if  it  be  a  sacrifice,)  your  own 
glass  of  wine, — by  being  unfashionable  in  the  one  respect  of  not  giving 
to  your  firiends  the  alcoholic  liquors  that  are  placed  on  other  boards, — 
by  manifesting  singularity  in  throwing  in  your  lot  with  those  fanatics,  the 
teetotallers,  you  may  remove  one  stumbling  block  firom  your  child's  path- 
way to  heaven, — one  temptation  that  might  induce  him  to  turn  aside  to 
hell. 

There  is  no  influence  in  our  land  more  potent  to  destroy  the  happiness 
of  little  children,  than  strong  drink, — none  which  so  curses  their  young 
life, — which  so  often  deprives  them  of  the  comforts  of  home.  Home  it 
essentially  the  place  where  little  children  should  be,  not  out  as  we  so  often 
see  the  drunkard's  child,  wandering  along  the  gutter,  seeking  for  amuse- 
ment in  the  mud-heaps  and  dust-bins;  finding  their  food  by  pilfering, 
and  their  destination  in  the  lock-up.  Oh  !  when  we  think  of  our  own 
wee  pets,  so  happily  nurtured,  so  tenderly  cared  for,  so  daintily  fed,  so 
comfortably  clothed,  so  carefully  instructed,  and  then  turn  to  the  little 
lone  wanderers  driven  from  out  the  mean,  unhappy,  comfortless  dwellings 
that  never  Bave  been  homes  to  them  at  all,  do  not  our  hearts  ache,  our  lips 
and  pens  grow  eloquent  with  the  sorrows  of  these  poor  ragged,  hungry 
darlings,  who  are  homeless  in  this  great  wide  world,  yet  for  whom,  as 
much  as  for  the  richest,  healthiest,  happiest  child  on  the  earth,  the 
Saviour  said,  **  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me/^ 

Any  cause  that  has  the  children  at  heart  must  be  dear  to  true  men  and 
women ;  for  do  we  not  all  of  us  naturally  love  the  dear  little  ones  ?  and 
to  some  of  us  with  whom  this  love  is  almost  a  passion,  is  not  their  distress 
mirrored  in  our  own,  their  sorrows  in  our  grief?  We  cannot  forget  their 
tears,  and  the  wail  of  their  agony  sounds  perpetually  in  our  ears. 
Teetotalism,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  has  done  much  to  make  homes 
happy,  to  render  them  fit  abodes  for  precious  children ;  it  has,  by  its 
Bands  of  Hope,  prevented  very  many  firom  falling.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, to  whom  the  world  will  soon  be  looking  for  the  maintenarice  of  its 
stability,  its  honour,  and  its  religion,  are  now  growing  up  amongst  our 
ranks,  as  our  juvenile  abstainers.  • 

Our  homes  should  be  the  nurseries  of  our  children,  the  abiding-places 
of  loving  hearts,  the  type  on  earth  of  the  everlasting  honie  that  awaits  the 
good  beyond  the  portals  of  death  and  the  grave ;  and  lest  the  tyrant,  intox- 
icating drink,  should  mar  their  blessedness  and  peaccf,  let  us  each  resolve 
to  introduce  no  such  mocker  into  o  ur  midst,  that  our  children  may  ever 
dwell  in  safety,  unassailed  henceforth  by  the  insidious  tempter  in  their 
Other's  house,  and  turn  with  the  trustfulness  and  faith  that  children  so 
largely  possess,  to  God-fearing,  sober,  loving  parents,: iil  **Home,  sweet 
Home." 

M.  A.  Favll, 
Plymouth. 
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HINTS  TO  MOTHERS. 

John  and  Mary  and  Fanny  were  all  in  a  pet  together,  and 
there  seemed  a  fair  prospect  of  the  bahy's  being  awakened  to 
add  his  music  by  way  of  chorus.  Now  what  do  you  think 
mother  did  ?  Punish  each  of  the  little  offenders  for  their  fret^ 
fulness,  this  oppressive  summer  day,  when  she  found  it  so  hard 
to  preserve  her  own  temper  unruffled  ?  She  took  a  different 
expedient. 

"Come  here,  Fanny,"  she  said  to  the  youngest,  "and  let 
mother  tell  you  a  funny  story  she  read  the  other  day."  Of 
course  all  were  by  her  side  directly. 

"  A  lady  who  lived  on  a  farm,**  she  began  as  she  softly  jogged 
the  cradle,  "baked  a  very  large  loaf  of  bread  one  day,  and  as 
she  took  it  down  after  a  few  days,  to  cut  up  for  the  table,  she 
found  a  curious  little  hole  on  one  side :  she  cut  round  it  and 
followed  it  up  to  the  middle  of  the  loaf,  and  what  do  you  think 
she  found  ?  ** 

The  little  ones  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  guessing,  when 
mother  said  at  last, 

"  She  found  an  old  mouse  and  five  young  mice." 

0  how  the  children  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  mouse's  nest  in 
a  loaf  of  bread ! 

"  She  had  taken  a  leaf  of  an  old  copy-book  and  nibbled  it  up 
to  make  their  bed  of,"  said  mother,  "and  there  was  no  fear  of 
their  being  hungry,  they  had  only  to  turn  about  and  eat  up  their 
house." 

The  fretfulness  was  all  gone,  and  the  children  went  out  in  the 
garden  to  play  as  happy  as  could  be.  What  a  wonderful  thing 
tact  is,  especially  for  a  mother !  Every  mother  should  cultivat6 
the  habit  of  telling  little  amusing  stories  to  her  children,  or 
those  calculated  to  awaken  tender,  sweet  emotions.  Though 
they  may  be  ever  so  simple,  children  delight  in  them,  if  they 
are  told  with  a  pleasaut  voice,  and  interesting  manner.  It 
will  save  you  hours  of  valuable  time,  often,  and  will  be  a  blessing 
to  your  own  heart  as  well  as  your  children,  giving  them  food 
for  pleasant  thoughts  and  conversation.  Tell  a  story  the  nfcxt 
time  the  little  company  get  "so  cross  yoii  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  them,"  and  see  if  it  does  not  answer  a  "vi^orld  better  than 
a  sharp  reprck)f.  '     ' 
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PROM  LONDON  TO  THE  LAND'S  END,  AND 

BACK  AGAIN. 

3y  the  Rev.  G.  W.  MoC&££. 

On  Monday  morning,  September  the  28th,  I  left  London  to  visit  a 
number  of  tovrns  in  the  West  of  England,  on  behalf  of  the  United  King- 
dom Band  of  Hope  Union.  The  objects  of  my  journey  were  as  follows : — 
To  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Band  of  Hope  movement;   to  hold 
conferences  with  the  active  promoters  of  Bands  of  Hope  in  the  various 
towns ;  and  to  address  public  meetings  on  the  physical,  domestic,  sanitary, 
and  religious  condition  of  the  poor,  and  to  stimulate  ministers,  Suhday- 
school  teachers,  and  the  Christian  public  generally,  to  greater  efforts  on 
behalf  of  total  abstinence.     In  the  pursuit  of  this  mission  I  first  visited 
Reading.     One  of  the  first  objects  which  strikes  the  eye  in  this  town  is  a 
handsome  drinking  fountain,  erected  at  the  expense  of  W.  Palmer,  Esq., 
who  is  extensively  known  as  the  manufacturer  of  Huntley  and  Palmer's 
biscuits.     He  is  a  consistent  and  liberal  supporter  of  the  temperance 
movement,  and  a  man  of  great  personal  worth.    There  is  a  good  tempe- 
rance hall  in  connection  with  a  Temperance  Coffee-house.     I  was  glad  to 
find  here  a  large  and  well  selected  library,  with  a  separate  shelf  for  tem- 
perance works,  and  I  was  equally  glad  to  find  that  all  the  books  were  in 
great  demand.     I  saw  numbers  of  intelligent  young  men,  coming  for  them 
and  evidently  able  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  respective  volumes 
whicii  they  took  away.     Surely  every  temperance  society  might  have  a 
lendiiiij  library;  the  perusal  of  eood  books  prevents  the  waste  of  leisure 
hours,  and  the  study  of  temperance  literature  woold  keep  hundreds  from 
violating  the  pledge.    From  Heading,  I  went  to  Bath.    I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  entertained  in  the  house  of  J.  H.  Cotterell,  Esq.,  who.  has  long 
been  known  as  a  disinterested  and  zealous  advocate  of  every  branch  of 
the  temperance  enterprise.     About  forty  friends  met  ibe  Sit  tea  at  the 
Guildhall,  When  Mrs.  Cotierell  kindly  presided.,  and  hospitably  entertained 
the  company.     1  then  made  a  statement  relative  to  the  rise,  progressi,  and 
present  position  of  the  Band  of  Hope  move.-nent  throughout  the  country, 
and  also  gave  some  practical  information  as  to  the  best  mode  of  condtic- 
ting  Bands  of  Hope.    A  free  conversation  then  look  place  in  reference  to 
various  practical  matters  affecting  the  order  and  usefulness  of  juvenile 
gatherings.    After  the  conference,  I  lectured  to  a  crowded  audience  iii  the 
Guildhall,  on  »*  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Life  in  London.** 

T  was  gfad  to  firid  thiat  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  J^  Fleming,  has  estab- 
lished *•  Penny  Readings,"  which  have  proved  a  great  =  success.  He  is 
bimself  a  splendid  reader,  and  has  trained  a  number  of  working-men  to 
read  aloud  with  fluendyand  force.'  His  meetings  are  always  crowdedy 
and  appear  to  be  ejecting  much  good. 

"I  ,went  to  see  the  chapel  in  "which  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jay  preached  for  so 
many  jrears,  and  I  did  not  forget  that  he  said,  *'  The  subject  of  teetotalism 
I, bave  examined  physically,  and  morally,  and  Christianly,  and  after  all 
my  reading  and  reflection,  and  observation,  and  experienc^i  I  have  reached 
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a  very  firm  and  powerful  conviction  that,  next  to  the  glorious  gospel, 
(.'Od  could  not  bless  the  human  race  so  much  a«  by  the  abolition  of  all 
intoxicating  spirits.*'  I  heard  him  preach  his  last  sermon  in  Surrey 
Chapel. 

"  He  seemed  in  years,  yet  in  his  years  were  seen, 
A  vernal  vigour,  and  autumnal  green," 
The  good  man  is  gone,  but  his  name  is  fragrant  in  Bath  even  unto  this 
day. 

Durini;  my  stay  in  this  interesting  city,  I  visited  a  home  for  young 
girls,  situated  near  the  Victoria  Park.    It  contains  16  innoates^and  is  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  benevolent  ladies.     £irery  girl  is  the  offspring  of 
intemperate  parents,  and  the  object  of  the  institAition  is  to  remove  them 
from  the  influence  of  wretched  homes,  and  to  prepare  them  for  domestic 
service.    All  the  girls  signed  the  pledge  after  my  lecture  in  the  Guildhall. 
Bristol  was  the  next  place  on  my  route.    It  is  neither  a  clean  nor  a 
beautiful  city, and  seems  to  be  infested  with  a  large  noml>er  of  low,  dirty, 
wretched  public-houses.    I  was  also  grieved  to  see  a  large  number  of 
abandoned  women,  in  gay  and  flaunting  garments,  walking  up  and  down 
opposite  some  of  these  houses.    It  was  one  of  the  most  painful  sights 
which  I  witnessed  during  my  journey.    About  80  ladies  and  gentlemen 
met  me  at  tea.    Among  those  who  were  present  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  introduced  to  the  Revs.  W.  Rose,  J.  Edwards,  Jenkin,  Poole, 
W.  Hill,  Rowe,and  J.Cort;  also  to  Robert  Charlton,  Esq.,  a  well-known 
philanthrophic  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends :  Henry  Wetheredt.  Esq., 
of  Devon  House,  King's  Down  Parade,  and  the  President  of  the  Bristol 
Band  of  Hope  Union;  F.  V.  Jacques,  Esq.,  President  of  the  West  of 
England  Temperance  Association ;  G.  Thornton^  Esq.,  Sec.  of  the  We^t 
of  England  Temperance  Association ;  J[,  T.  Grace,  Esq^;  •—  Clarke,  Esq. 
H.  J.  Brown,  Esq.;,  S.  Capper,  Esq.;    W.  L.  Harris,  Esq.;  and  ten 
students  from  the  Baptist  College.    The  conference  was  presided  over  by 
Henry  W6thered,.Esq.,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  communica- 
tion of  valuable  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  Band  of  Hope  movement 
in  Bristol.     My  own  statement  as  to  the  progress  of  the  movement  in 
London,  the  publications  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union, 
and  the  labours  of  its  agents  was  most  courteously  received.    After  the 
conference,  we  adjourned  to  the  Broadmead  Rooms,  which  are  the  largest 
in  the  city,  where  1  delivered  a  lecture  on  '*  Day  and  Night  in  St.  Giles, 
London."    The  audience  filled,  every  part  of  (he  building,  and  were  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  hearty  welcome.    Three  reporters  were  present,  and 
the  daily  papers  gave  copious  reports  of  the  lecture.    The  Bristol  and 
West  of  England  Temperance  Association,  formed  June  19th,  1837^  is 
active  and  useful.    The  '*  Western  Tempei-auce  Herald  *'  is  the  monthly 
organ  of  the  Association,  and  the  affiliated  societies  number  fifty-uine. 
The  secretary  and  editor  is  Mr.  John  G.  Thornton,  Redland,  Bristol..   I 
was  entertained  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wethered*  the  partner  of  Handel 
Cossham,  Esq.,  who  unfortunately  was  absent  from  Bristol,  and  could  not 
attend  our  meetinf^s. 
When  I  was  at  Bristol,  I  felt  much  interested  in  the  mission  to  the 
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MivTies,  who  are  coostructinii^  the  South  Wales  Union  Railvray.    A  few 
gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  in  the  early  part  of  1861, 
and  commenced  their  good  work  by  inviting;  the  navvies  and  their  wives 
to  a  tea  meeting.     It  was  then  agreed  to  begin  an  evening  school  for 
them  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  a  wooden  house  was  erected  on  the  works 
ir  Narrow-way  hill  for  the  sale  of  cocoa :  at  the  request  of  the  navvies,  a 
school  was  also  opened  in  connection  with  it ;  as  also  prayer  meetings  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  one  evening  in  the  week.    These  meetings  were 
often  largely  attended,  and  the  room  filled  to  overflowing.    Besides  these 
agencies,  special  preaching  services  were  held  along  the  line  two  or  three 
'  times  every  Sunday,  and  a  missionary  was  employed  to  distribute  tracts, 
■od  to  carry  cocoa  round  amongst  them  two  or  three  times  during  every 
weekday.    The  amonnt  of  cocoa  sold  during  the  past  year  has  been 
2,644  gallons,  and  the  total  amount  since  the  commencement  5,266 
gallons.    Throua[h  these  and  other  agencies,  many  of  the  navvies  were 
induced  to  sign  the  pledge ;  and  not  a  few  comfortable  homes  were  thus 
made,  and  temperance  proved  to  be  the  handmaid  of  religion.     Some  of 
tKemen  have  kept  all  the  tracts  given  to  them,  and  had  them  bound  to- 
fi^ether  to  read  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where,  as  one  of  them  said, 
•*  There  won't  be  none  of  you  gentlemen  to  look  after  us  chaps."    In 
•the early  part  of  the  mission,  obscene  and  blasphemous  language  was 
\^ard  along  the  work  ;  but  in  a  short  time  scarcely  an  oath  or  an  impure 
*  expression  was  used.    When  a  fresh  navvie  came  to  work,  and  employed 
9uch  objectionable  language,  he  was  soon  corrected  by  some  of  his  com- 
panions.   *'Jack,  thee  be*st  come  to  the  wroiig  shop  for  that,'*  or,  ^*Hold 
on  there,  we  can  do  without  that."    It  is  a  remarkable  fact^  and  worthy 
of  universal  publication,  that,  although  for  the  last  three  years,  five  hun- 
dred of  these  men  have  been  working  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  a  single 
ease  has  in  any  way  come  under  the  notice  of  the  police.     A  very  inter- 
esting meeting  of  the  navvies  and  their  wives,  was  held  at  the  Broadmead 
'  Rooms,  when  together  with  the  ''Sewer  Navvies,"  they  partook  of  tea  at 
the  special  request  and  expense  of  Mr.  Robert  Charlton.    Six  hundred 
and  fbrty  of  them  were  present ;  and  the  impressive  addresses  which 
wiere  delivered  by  various  friends  appear  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
and  touched  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  present.    The  expenses  of  the 
mission  for  one  year,  '^including  a  cork  leg  for  one  of  the  men,"  amounted 
to  £219.  83.  7d.    The  history  of  one  of  the  men  is  very  interesting.     He 
Was  known  as  a  rough,  swearing,  drinking  man,  always  poor,  and  his 
femily  was  in  a  wretcbed  condition.    He  was  invited  to  attend  the  reli- 
gious  Services,  but  he  lised  to  say,  '*Not  this  time,  perhaps  next  week ;" 
or^  **My  boots  af'ht  cleaned,  and  it^s  too  late  to  clean  *em  now ;"  or,  "My 
ifdissus  ain't  washed  my  slop,  and  so  I  can't  come  to-night."     It  was 
£)and;  however,  thdt'his  real  excuse  was,  that  he  had  not  a  black  coat, 
'whereupdn,  one  of  "his  visitors  offered   to  lend  him  his  black  coat  if  he 
would  only  go.     He  answered,  in  a  peculiarly  decisive  way,  **ni  come, 
and  will  be  there  this  evening."     But  he  came  in  his  slop,  having,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  declined  the  oflfer  of  the  black  Coat.     Having 
aigned  the  pledge,  he  soon  managed  to  purchase  a  black  coat,  irouserj;,. 
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and  waistcoat,  attended  the  temperance  meetings  and  religious  services,  and 
both  he  and  his  wife  have  become  converts  to  Christ,  and  are  journeying 
towards  the  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 

Such  missions  as  these  are  essential  to  the  reformation,  health,  social 
order,  and  future  welfare,  of  this  important  class  of  men.  But  for  them 
our  magnificent  railway  system  would  not  have  existed ;  their  labours 
have  added  immensely  to  the  wealth,  safety,  and  enjoyment  of  all  classes, 
and  to  them,  therefore,  we  owe  a  debt  which  should  be  discharged  with 
a  cheerful  heart.  We  would  especially  commend  both  the  navvies  and 
their  wives  to  the  attention  of  Christian  abstainers.  .  Under  the  influence 
of  kindness  the  rough  nawie  becomes  as  a  child,  the  baser  parts  of  his 
nature  are  purified,  and  the  nobleness  of  the  man  is  developed.  Why 
then  should  he  be  allowed  fo  become  the  prey  of  drunkenness,  debt, 
disease,  and  death  ? 

At  Frome  I  had  the  pleausure  of  being  entertained  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Harvey.  He  is  an  active  and  successful  promoter  of  Bapds  qf 
Hope.  In  the  town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  there  are  above 
200  children  and  young  people  who  have  signed  the  pledge,  and,'sp  ht. 
as  can  be  ascertained,  have  been  faithful  to  its  obligations.  A  system  ot 
Visitation  has  been  instituted  and  carefully  developed,  which  brings  th^ 
habits  of  every  child  under  the  benevolent  observation  of  a  suitable  visitorj 
If  therefor^  any  child  should  hapjpen  to  be  sick,  or  enduring  severe  tempr 
tation,  or  should  it  have  violated  the  pledge^  proper  steps  can  be  immer* 
diately  taken  for  its  comfort  or  restoration.  1  am  persuaded  that  uiitil  s( 
similar  system  be  established  in  connection  with  every  Band  of  lEldpe^ 
much  of  what  we  do  will  fail  to  produce  permanent  results.  When  a 
child  Is  sick,  the  medical  man,  the  parent,  or.  some  meddlesome  ni^igh- 
bour,  of^en  presents  wine  or  brandy,  and  the  child  is  thus  made  to  like 
wine  and  strong  drink,  and  in  such  a  case  it  ijs  almost  impossible  to  retain 
it  in  the  Band  of  Hope'.  Children  are  often,  also,  severely  tenipted  by  pia^ 
rents,  relatives,  employers,  and  mischievous  persons,  and  in  such  a  case 
an  opportune  visit  by  a  firm  and  loving  friend,  will  probably  prevent  th^ 
child  from  becoming  unfaithful  to  its  pledge.  Besides,  the  visitor,  if 
diligent  and  thbughtfol,  and  pomprehen^ive  iq  hi^  efforts  todcfgobd,  wi)l^ 
in  a  large  number  of  instances,  induce  the  parents  of  the  child  to  abstaipy 
and  thns,  double  good  is  effected. 

During  my  stay  In  Froroe,  I  delivered  a  public  lecture,  preached  to  a 
large  congregation  in  the  Rev.  J.  Burton's  chapel,  and  conducted  ^ 
devotional  service  on  the  Sunday  evening  in  the  Mechanics^  Hall,  whidi 
was^lled  to  overflowing.  The  services  of  Sunday,  Oct.  4th,  will  I  tfiist, 
be  long  remembered  by  some  who  then  heard  the  everlasting  gospel. 

Sitting  in  the  parlour  of  my  friend  Mr.  Harvey,  I  composed  a  poetic 

trifle  on  '*Beautifbl  tilings,*^  to  the  air  of /^Beautiful  Star.''    fiereair^ 

the  words  :— 

Beatitiftd  inbm  I  with  golden  light, 
mUng  the  worid  with  beams  80  bright, 
Calling  to  eaiiy  prayer  and  praiae,-T 
Kow  to  God  my  song  I  raise. 
BeautiM  Mom  I 

X  3 
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Beautiful  child  1  Thou  art  my  love, 
Sweet  and  gentle  as  a  dove, 
Honour  and  peace  shall  be  with  thee, 
Yean  of  plenty  thou  shalt  see. 
Beautiful  ChUd  1 

Beautiful  Stars  1  Lamps  of  fhe  eky, 
Shining  in  darkened  clouds  on  high, 
Telling  of  power  and  love  divine, 
As  o*er  the  earth  ye  sweetly  shine. 
Beautiful  Stars  1 

BeautiM  Home  !  Home  far  above, 
Glowing  with  light,  and  ftiU  of  love. 
The  smile  of  Ood  is  there  for  aye^ 
And  chaseth  fulling  tears  away. 
Beautiful  Home ! 

■  ■  *  * 

I  aext  went  to  Bridgwater,  where  I  was  welcomed  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
F.  J.  Thompson,  of  Hamp  Green.  One  of  the-  first  si'^hts  I  witnessed 
produced  a  painful  impression  on  my  mind.  A  fair  had  been  held  in 
ihe  town,  and  I  saw  a  number  of  young  people  of  both  sexes,  assembled 
in  and  before  the  tap-room  of  av  inn.  Their  behaviour  was  d^sgu/^ting; 
and  evinced  a  deplorably  low  moral  condition.  Th^  committee  of  the 
i^ociety  were  kind  enough  to  entertain  me  at  t^a,  and  we  had  a  long  and 
interesting  conversation  on  the  movement,  which  I  think  is  in  a  healthy 
sUUe.  The  Independent  chapel  was  lent  to  us  for  the  first  time  for  i^ 
temj^erance  meeting.  The  subject  of  my  lecture  was  *'  Parents  and  .Child- 
ren.'^..  We  had  a  large  audience,  a^d  for  nearly  two  bQu|:s  the  attention 
Was  unabated.  I  was  glad  to  find  two  booksellers  in  this  iown  who  giv^ 
ipeat  attention  to  the  sale  of  temperance  lit^r^ture.  .  The  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,,!  am  sorry  to  say,  do  not  seem  to  do  much  for  the  promotion  of 
6ur  goqd  cause.  When  will  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  com/^  up  IQ 
the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  l«ord  ag^ipjiit  the  mighty  ? 

My  visit  to  Plymouth  presented  some  features  orremarka)>(e  interest.  I 
was  met  at  the  railway  station .  by  Mr.  W*  Saunders,  ^nd  Mr«  Qicbaid  N, 
^Uey,  of  London.  Mr.  Bajley  is  a  mo^t  useful  and  .populfir  advocate, 
bnd  his  history  is  g|ven  in  No.  .399  of  :the  Ipswich  -Temperance  Jracts. 
He  is  now  holding  a  series  of  meetings  in.  Plymouth.,  Deyoaport*  Stone- 
house,  &c.,  and  appears,  tp  hs^ve  be^n  made  the;  .mefms  of  turning  nuiny  to 
righteousness.  Hundreds  of  the  wprs^  and  rqugh^  of  the  population 
dieerfnlly  pay  their  admissipn,  money,  to  hear  him  lecture  on  tempecaoot. 
The  eyening  before  I  arrived,,  l)^  had  addressed  a  large  9nd  ^thuaiastic 
Yneetipg,  when  £7.  was  taken  in  twppepo^?,.b^id^Si  i;f,|].at  wa^L  t^ken  ior 
reserved  seats.  He  has  had  son^e  n^,9tin^  v^itt^  ^t)if|.  119 Y vies,  employed 
on  the  fprtifications,.and  imipced  ,#pipe,  of  them  to  t^i^Q:  (t^e  pledg^.  He 
Sad  ialso  been  preaching  the  Gospel  in  one  of  the  largest  chapelg  jo.  the 
town,  where  an  overwhelming  cpngiiegatioif  of  .ihe'.OQininon  people  heard 
him  gladly.  Samuel.  ElUou,  Esq.,  of:Trafiilgar  Hoasie,  fevoured  me 
with  a  hospitable  welcome^  and  alsp  presldecl  ^  the  oqjbference,  which 
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i  a  tea  meeting,  in  the  Chess  Room  of  the  Mechanics*  Hall.    I 

^ivourably  impressed  with  the  intdligence  and  in^uential 

"i  gatherius:.    All  seemed  earnett,  and  willing  to  do  Iheir 

of  the  cause.    After  tea»  addresses  were  delivered^  And 

tion  was  put  to  the  'meeting,  and  carried  unanir 

*  iends  of  the  movement  do  form  into  a  committee^ 

lents  and  teachers  of  the  Sunday  schools  of  the 

uss  the  subject  of  forming  Bands  of  Hope. 

..1st  Sunday  scliool  tea<ihers  wili,  I  am  confident, 

ciine  and  money  which  amy  be  expended  upoki.itL 

jal  meetings  for  promoting  temperance  principles*    After 

^  e  we  had  a  large  meeting  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  when»^  i^ 

..lost  wisely,  charges  were  made  for  admission.    Why  not  chargf 

.requently  ?  Good  meetings  are  oftea  secured  beeavse  a  cbargn-'is 

.vie,  and  the  **  free  admissioa**  system  is  one  wbidi  has  been .  gtendy 

abused*    The  Weiiem  Dmfy  Meraay  gave  a  copious,  report  of  royi 

address,  and  also  of  the  conference.  ' 

During  my  stay  in  Plymouth,  I  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  prevA^ 
ienee  of  immorality.  Wherever  large  numbers  of  soldiers  and  saioia 
congregate,  we  invariably  find  glaring  profligasy;:bint  1  was  irfcarceljr 
prepared  for  the  statement,  tfiat  in  Plymouth^  Di^vonport^  and  Shorihooac^ 
tliere  are  9,000  foUen  women !  What  !#aste,'  disease,  moral  ruin,  misen 
able  hearts,  and  desolated  homes  mnist  fae  produced  by  ineh  an  amounft 
ofr  immmality.  Tmfy  we  need  a  RE9oliifATtox.  :  Who  will  arise  lUii 
lead  iia3- '  We  need«  Moses,  a  Panly.a-Luthler,  a  Knox,  a  Howfird,  or 4 
Ohalmera  'in  every  ?town»  to  overthrow  the  altarsr  of  Salan.  Alas !  mdny 
minlslera  will  not  move  a'  fingtor  again^ ,  4]ieB.  ■■  Leaving  Plymouth  ott 
October  7lh,  I  cioss^  isarabavd  Brunera'  splendid  bridge,  at  Sdltash^ 
entered  CortHvall,  and>arriviogvat  Liskeard,  was  welcoikied  to  the  beaotitt 
ful  villa  of  Miss  £Uiott«  There  u  here  at  very  ^ood.temtieranite  hallvtod 
a^.f4(ceUent  aodietyi.  T«i6  of  th«  nlo^t  inflnehjttal  fricfnds^  drank  tea  with 
me  all  Misa  filliottls ;  and  we  then  adjontncd  tothe  hall,  where  I  met  thk 
commilleeand  friendsioriCDnferenee.  Vdry  teger  were  they  for  infonmaH 
Mn  aboil,  Band».ef  Hope,  and,the  besft  mode  of.oondncting  them. .  Thii 
is  one.  of  the  chief  problems  which  temperance  mbn  hate. to  solve.  Horn 
€d$9iwe  gun  ihiymmg  1  .  How  cbik  wcitittr^  ihd  yoUng  1  Haw  cm  we. 
hee/f  tk€  yotmg't  WhD  will,  aas^srer- these .',^iiesliDtta^i;i  a  teLisfoeta^. 
mattner?'  The  friends. at  liskiniid.  Jmve  found  li  iSSMdl  ticket,  entitled. 
*1  Retfard  ofi  Merit,"  to  have«  good  iniuence-^  A ^^adly. conducted  child' 
does^  aoty of , course,  get  ene«  .A  .goed.  child  does; land  in  time  a  tck  i^r 
given*  when  hoMers  o£;  the  ma^ks  of  hontiur  are '  entitled  to  fa^end^ 
WiitKe  a^Oattd  fif  Hope  •tioetaiiui  many  AuKily  joembers,lhis  ticket  mi^ 

pi«1W|0=>3l^4»(kQ^ch..||M»'  "•  ■  .  .-•/      :  /I  ;•     -//  J 

.i^isooneTjdchyoNKeMMr  ,Gernwall  than  the  name  'of  Jame^  Tearesi' 
iS»Ma4  tQibeAthensebold  wOtdi  vtHe  ^ai  tlie.|>ioneer>eif  the.nftovemeritiarf 
rough  places* /^ifOugtagacid  tepoii  8nd/evitret)orthapleaded  our  catise^i 
and  did  ««  withiamsh.eu^eoess,  tha%.theMtends  fl<)eked  idifae  t^mperanoe. 
siBttdard  aad^tdlsied.l'orjlile^    Jkmee  Teaiefsreoa^erti  nbay  be  fevndufO 
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this  day,  and  staunch  and  true  niim  they  are*    Honoor,  then,  to  a  good 

man  for  noble  work,  nobly  done.  ^-  .     . 

<  I  must  not,  however,  forget  Liskeard*  After  the  conference,  the 
people  oame  in  and  filled  the  hall.-  Mr.  Elliott  firesided.  Here  again 
the  audience  all  paid  for  admissieo.  Not  did  this  exclude  the  working 
eltfsses,  for  they  oheeif oily  paid  too,  and  walked  off  to  their  seats.  We 
had  an  excellent  noeeting. 

:  My  next  place  was  St.  Ives,  a  fishing  town- on  the  coast.    I  rode  from 

liaylejn  a  fly,  kindly  engaged  for  roe 'by  Mr.  Danid,  and  got=  to  my 

borne  in  ti^ie  for  tea;^    I  then  went  to-  the  liew  iCotoectioo  Jdetbodist 

Chapel,  whe^e  I  met  a*  number  of  follow-wbrkersy  and  enjoyed  most 

profitable  intercourse  with  thein.    I  gave  them  an  account  of  the  pro^ 

eeedings  of  dte  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  XJnioay  and  they  in 

j^en  told  me*  of  their  own  .dotngs/.  "From  what  I  saw- 1  think  Ihat 

tfetotaiism  must  have  wrought  mpeai  niiracles  in  St.Ivesi    HJs  tbeseat 

of  the  pilchard  fishery,  and  as  a  single*^  seioe  wil^' bring  to  shore- 1,500 

hogsheads  of  fish,  it  is  evident  that  \1hl0sa  checked  by  the  restraints  of 

tonal  abstinence,  such'  sudden  wealth  would  certainly  Jead  the  fishermen 

t^iadulg»  in  sdcoboltc  excesses.  <  This  was  formerly  the  Gas&    It  was 

^natomaiy  to  give'  two  drabns'per^.day-  to  every  mail)  woihan,  girl,  and 

ehHd  engaged  in  selliog  abd  paclring  the  pilchaids.'   GMat^evila  occurred 

ftoaathis  foolish  practice,    /anises  Tear^e  missioo  led  tot  its  abolition. 

Money,  coflee^  &cv'ha«e  long' beea^  given  instead,  of  ^spirite,  and  with 

decided  physical,  iDoialf  and  ipedintaryddvai^tage  to«fery.  one  conoemed 

.  •fJne-factAvill  demonstrate  the  great  prevalence  efiotelabBtinenoe  in 
9ti  Ives...  AAer  the  cooferenbe,  Ilectured'ni  the ehapel;  a  large  building, 
ikwr  hundred  perions  areinoonnectibn^witli  the  Ohrtscian  society  which 
assembles  within  its  walls, and  aU'ofthiam  m'epU^ed  ab$tamer».  I  do 
ibtkiibw  of  another  instance  of  the  kind  oat  of  Corowall. 
I  On  Friday, October  dth,I  vikited  the  Lc^n  Reck  and  the  Land's  £nd; 
tiius  ^realizing  one  of  the  dreainsof  my  ^youth.  '  I  went  in  an  open  carriage 
fiooi  'St.  Ives  by  way  of  Hayle,  MaiBcioii,  Penismce,  and  St.  Biryans. 
It:wasa  oharming^fide.  The  sun  lit  op  St*  Ives  Bay,  glowed  on  the 
tinted  foliage,  brightened  thefaoesof  HuledMldreti  as  t}iey  went  to  school, 
and  shone  j^oriously  en  all  the  hills,  I>bad  a*Ane  view  of  St.  Michael's 
Bfeunt,  and  the  great  bay  f^ll  of  tossing  wavltt.  Through  Penzance  and 
aMy  up  bill -and  down  hill  until  ItMnivitd<«t  tiib  Logaw  Ribckinn !  Off  to 
th^ iLoganl  Ther^  it  is,  k  great  pileof  stocks  rising  from  ^  jutting  diff,  and 
thieffiunous  rock  itself-<^ghty  tons  weight;  on  to  the  summit,  up.  goes  the 
gnide,  and  I  follow  him.  By  and  bye  I  pass  him,  and  he  looks  at  me 
with  surprise  and.exdaims,  *<  Sir  I  fure  yott<  a  ssiilorl  ^  -  He  did' nt  know 
I  was  a  Parson  !  Nor  did  I  look  like  one  just  then.*-  A  black  tie;  torn- 
dewni  collar,  tweed  cap,  rough  blue  'oveiceaT,  uMi  aw  oraiigrsilk  haiid- 
ktrohief  streaming  frooi  the  breast  pocket,  aiad«  Ihioe  l>rewn^Ri«th  rebost 
Healthy  did  not  niake  me  look  like  ^^ ene  of  Ibe^l6|hi*^<  Away  we  went 
sfpan  np  the  rodMyUotil  I  sfood  atthetop,  with  nyiback  to  the  Logan. 
Olovtons:  scene  I  Lands^'ioeks,  elbudsy  blue  waters,^4Hkd^t8taiil  komon 
bathed  in  sunlight.    **Th\s  is  beaiuliful,  sir^^'  said  the  guide^  as  he  saw 
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my  emotion  and  delight.  "  Yes  my  friend,"  I  answered, "  it  is,  but, — 
GoD*s  LOVE  IS  BETTER  THAN  ALL.**  Then  he  found  out  I  was  a  parson ! 
The  great  rock  is  so  exactly  poised  that  you  can  move  it  with  your 
shoulders.  This  I  did.  Henceforth,  when  any  moderate  drinker  calls 
me  ^'a  weak  brother,**  I  shall  tell  him  I  can  move  a  stone  eighty  tons 
weight !    This  fact  will  convince  him  of  his  mistake. 

Off  to  the  Laud's  End.  As  we  drew  near  to  it,  wild  flowers,  fruit 
trees,  and  dense  herbage  disappear,  and  I  see  nothing  but  bare  fields, 
sombre  whins,  rough  stone  walls,  and,  then  a  wild,  desolate,  rocky 
point  of  land.  I  leap  from  my  carriage,  rusli  past  the  inn,  and  away 
down  the  slope,  and  then  perched  upon  a  rock,  I  survey,  with 
rapture,  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  Land's  End.  Mighty  rocks,  beetling 
cliffs,  foaming  waters,  white-sailed  ships,  distant  headlands,  and  far- 
stretching  hills,  form  a  panorama  of  sublime  grandeur.  Alone,  I  long 
for  some  one  to  rejoice  with  me.  One  who  would  know  better  than 
any  other  what  rapture  I  feel  in  the  contemplation  of  this  scene,  is  not 
here;  1  therefore  sit  down  on  a  rock,  and  write  a  letter  to  her,  and  thus 
make  another  partaker  of  my  joy.  But  I  must  not  linger.  I  returned  to 
the  inn,  and  dined,  and  then  went  to  the  Land's  End,  a  point  of  the  cliff 
which  projects  into  the  Atlantic  like  the  prow  of  a  mighty  ship.  I  crept 
alone:  it  on  my  breast ;  far  down  on  either  side,  the  stormy  sea,  and  laid 
my  hand  on  the  extreme  point  of  Britain.  Here,  so  saith  tradition,  Wesley 
stood  when  he  wrote  his  hymn  :— 

Lo  1  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 

'Twixt  two  unbounded  seas  I  stand, 
Secure,  insensible  I 

A  point  of  time,  a  moment's  space, 

Eemoves  me  to  yon  heavenly  place. 
Or,  shuts  me  up  in  hell. 

See!  here  comes  a  storih  1  In  a  moment  the  sun, the  light-house, 
the  Brisons,  Cape  Oornwall,  the  gallant  ships,  and  the  distant  purple 
hills  were  blotted  out,  and  the  Storm  Kins;,  arrayed  in  dark  clouds,  came 
flying  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  I  fled  for  shelter,  and,  as  I  viewed  the 
tempest,  cried  from  the  depths  of  my  heart : — 

Jesus  I  lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly, 
While  the  bUlows  near  me  roll ; 

While  the  tempest  still  is  high ; 
Hide  me,  0  my  Saviour,  hide, 

Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past ; 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 

0  receive  my  soul  at  last. 

But  I  must  leave  the  Land's  End,  and  hasten  to  Penzartce.  I  there 
took  the  five  o'clo<jk  train,  and  went  on  to  Hayle,  where  I  lectured  to  a 
large  audience  in  the  Methodist  Chapel,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butterworth  pre- 
siding. On  the  Saturday  I  proceeded  to  Bridgwater,  where  I  preached  on 
the  Sunday.  From  thence  I  went  to  Mere,  in  Wiltshire,  to  the  house  of 
Charles  Jupe,  Esq.,  where  I  met  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jupe,  Mr.  J.  Jupe, 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rutter,  Miss  Gilpin*  khd  Mr.  Goldsborough — all  of  them 

earnest  workers   in  the  good   cause.     The  new   lecture  hall,  built  by 

Mr.  Rutter,  vjras  crowded  to  the  door,  and  I  lecturied  for  more  than  an 

"hour. 

Poole  was  my  next  place.    Two  hundred  of  the  friends  took  tea.  and 

I  then  met  some  of  them  for  conference  respecting  Bands  of  Hope,  after 
which  I  lectured.  John  Harker,  Esq.,  presided.  In  the  morning,  I 
bad  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  Mr.  Rees,  better  known  as  Cheap 
John.  Mr.  R.  had  his  splendid  waggon,  which  cost  £700,  with  him 
and  was  doing  a  good  business  every  night.  I  thea  started  for 
Bournemouth,  **  the  Madeira  of  England,"  where  I  spent  a  pleasant 
hour,  and  then  proceeded  to  Christchurch,  where  I  mounted  the  church 
tower,  and  surveyed  the  Solent,  the  Needles,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I 
then  took  tea  at  Mr.  Josling's  comfortable  Temperance  Hotel,  and  lec- 
tured in  the  school  room  of  the  Independent  Chapel.  Mr.  Lane  pre- 
sided, and  the  mayor  was  present.  A  more  lively,  appreciative  audience 
I  never  addressed.  Then  came  the  last  day  but  one  of  my  holiday. 
Away  I  went  by  railway  to  Southampton,  where  I  hired  a  fly,  and  drove 
through  the  town,  saw  the  beautiful  statue  to  Dr.  Watts,  visited  the 
docks,  went  over  the  Ripon,  one  of  the  splendid  steamers  of  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company,  dined  at  Flower's  Hotel,  and  then  took  the 
railway  for  Winchester,  where,  after  attending  divine  service  in  the 
Cathedral,  I  drank  tea  at  the  Rev.  W.  Thorn's,  and  afterwards  lectured 
m  the  British  Hall.  W^  had  a  very  good  meeting,  and  I  was  glad  to 
find  temperance  publications  were  sold  at  the  close. 

On  the  next  morning,  Friday,  October  17, 1  arrived  in  London,  ruddy 
with  health,  and  thankful  to  God  for  a  pleasant  jonriiey  from  London 
TO  THE  Land's  End,  and  Back  Again. 

THE  GBBAT  OUBSE. 

In  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas  last  94,908  persons — 260 
a  day — ^were  proceeded  against  before  justices  in  England  for 
drunkenness,  or  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  63,255  of 
them  were  convicted!  The  great  majority  were  only  fined,  but 
above  7,000  were  committed  to  prison.  The  returns  show  a 
great  increase  over  the  previous  year,  for  only  82,196  were  then 
charged  with  driinkenness,  and  only  54,123  convicted.  Of  the 
persons  thus  charged  in  the  last  year  22,560  were  females,  and 
more  than  10,000  women  were  convicted  for  being  drunk. 
Coroners'  inquests  in  the  year  1862  found  211  verdicts  of  deaths 
from  excessive  drinking ;  145  men  and  66  women  thus  ended 
their  days. 

TEUPEBANCE  aiMAmSQS. 

Doubtful  Advice. — At  apiiblic-house  near  Grantham,  where  London 
f  orter  is  sold,  the  landlord  has  for  his  sign  a  figure  of  Britannia  in  a  re- 
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dining  posture,  as  if  greatly  fatigued.  Underneath  is  the  inscription, 
"Pray,stop, and  sup-poyter.'*  .,  , 

A  Good  Old  Age.— William  Hutton,  of  Birmingham,  says  in  one  of 
his  works  :^^*' The  reader  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  him  that  duringr 
my  stay  inr  Scarbro'  I  never  tasted  porter,  ale,  tea,  coffee,  wine,  or  any 
kind'of  liquors,  and  yet,  at  four-score,  I  edn  with  ease  walk  thirty  miles 
a  day."  The  excesses  of  youth  are  drafts  upon  old  age,  payable  thirty 
years  after  datie,  with  interest. 

Fatax  Follt.-^A  man  has  been  killed  at  Rochdale  through  drinking 
ram  for  a- wager.' 

Pauperism. — A  gentleman  said,  at  a  itieeting  of  the  Town  Coancil, 
October  23, 1849, — *  There  are  thirty-four  parishes  in  Scotland^  without 
4i public-howte,  and  the  efiect  upon  the  parishioners  is,  that  they  have  not 
a  penny  of  )X>or*s  rate  in  one  of  them.  Before  I  came  to  Edinburgh,*! 
have  lived  eight  years  in  a  parish  where  there  was  no  public-house,  and 
during  all  that  period  I  never  saw  a  person  the  worse  for  drmk:  There 
were  no  poor*s  rates  in  the  parish  then ;  but  now  there  are  five-  public- 
houses,  and  a  poor*s  rate  of  Is.  8d.  in  the  pound.'  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Parochial  Board,  Nor.  2,  1849,  Mr.  Blackadder,  Ex-Lord  Provost, 
said: — 'As  to  the  causes  of  the  pauperism,  first  among  the  gtizzly  throng 
I  would  place  drunkenness.  I  verily  believe  that,  out  of  2,700  paupers, 
2,000  were  made  so  by  drink :  so  that  we  are,  in  fact,  not  so  much  sup- 
porting the  poor,  as  we  are  supporting  the  public-houses.* 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

OUR    FEMALE    ALLIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Band  of  Hope  Recobd." 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  in  your  last  impression  on 
the  above  topic;  by  Mr.  Oliver.  There  is  a  manifest  dislike  in  some 
places,  to  admit  ladies  on  our  Committees.  Why  it  is  so  T  cannot  ima- 
gine. I  hope  Mr.  Oliver^s  article  will  tend  to  break  down  all  obstacles  in 
.  the  way  of  their  labours  being  appreciated.  Our  society  here  has  been 
established  for  upwards  often  years,  and  from  its  commencement  ladies 
have  formed  part  of  our  Committee,  and  I  can  say  that  they  have  woriced 
with  great  earnestness  in  furthering  our  noble  cause.  They  have  attended 
our  committee  meetings  as  regularly,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  gentlemen. 
We  distribute  tracts  in  connection  with  our  society,  in  which  labour  they 
take  a  very  prominent  part ;  in  collecting  subscriptions  they  are  always 
foremost,  and  on  our  festival  days  they  toil  most  assiduously,  in  helping 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  little  ones.  The  success  of  our  society  is 
indeed  greatly  owing  to  the  female  portion  of  our  committee,  which  num- 
ber about  thirty;  although  it  is  large,  I  am  glad  to  say  it  does  not  hinder 
us  from  working  harmoniously  together.  Should  any  member  of  it 
leave,  we  flU  the  vacany  from  the  elder  Members  of  our  Band  of  Hope. 

I  am  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

N.  H.  BiGGLESTON,  Secretary, 
Hayle,  Cornwall^  Nov.  5th,  1863.  .     ; 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  ''  Band  of  Hops  Bboosd.'' 

Rochdale  Sunday  School  Band  of  Hope  Union, 

November  17tb,  1863. 
Sir,r— I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  addresses  yon  have  sent  me, 
and  also  for  the  copy  of  the  report,  and  the  samples  of  yoor  publications. 
Your  cards  are  used  by  most  of  our  Societies,  as  are  also  your  hjrmn 
books,  and  when  Tisit^ne;  the  various  Bands  of  Hope,  either  in  town  or 
country,  connected  with  us,  if  they  have  not  got  them,  I  advi*e  them  to 
do  so.  I  am  trying  to  persuade  each  of  our  Committee  to  take  one  copy 
of  our  'Record  a  month  at  least. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  you  could  make  your  Union  more  like  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  so  that  our  Town  and  District  Unions  could  be 
connected,  it  would  be  better ;  then  we  could  feel  that  there  was  a  bond 
amongst  us.  I  also  think  we  could  help  each  other  better  by  being 
brought  into  closer  sympathy. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Thohas  Thoelet,  Secretary. 

[We  shall  feel  glad  to  have  suggestive  letters  firom  our  readers ;  let 
them  write  to  us,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  them.  Ed.] 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Band  op  Record.'* 

1,  Surrey  Buildings,  Old  Kent  Road, 
18ih  November,  1863. 
Dear  Sir, — I  visited  the  Band  of  Hope  in  Clifton  street,  Wandsworth 
road,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  I  spent.    There  were  about  130  to  150 
children,  and  the  platform  was  filled  with  speakers  who  kindly  gave  way 
to  me  on  my  prssenting  my  card,  which  was  as  follows : — 

«  Mr.  William  H.  Elliot, 

Honorary  Speakery 
From  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union.^ 

'  I  may  state  that  I  purpose  always  presenting  a  similar  card  when  I  go 
out.  I  may  also  state  that  I  found  the  friends  very  warm  hearted,  and  to 
have  the  happy  art  of  making  strangers  feel  at  home.  At  the  close  of  the 
ineeting,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hunt,  asked  me  to  come  again,  and  so  did 

'  several  other  friends  who  were  present.  Mr.  Hunt  fotther  asked  me  if 
I  would  wait  a  little  for  him,  when  he  would  have  great  pleasure  in 
having  my  company  to  his  home,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 

-  but  as  it  W9S  getting  late,  I  had  to  forego  that  pleasure. 

I  tell  you  these  facts  in  order  that  you  may  know  what  kind  persons 

they  are.    I  shall  be  most  happy  to  pay  them  another  visit,;  when  you 

may  want  another  speaker  to  go  there.  •  ■  .-t 

Ypurs  faithfully, 

W.  H.  Elliot. 

[We  think  this  a  very  pleasing  letter — a  credit  to  Mr.  £Uiot^  Mr*  tinnt, 

and  aji  concerned.  Ed.^ 
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Annate  of  t^t  HSLnitii  ilmsHom  iSanti  of  l^ope  JSLnion^ 


Lambeth  Baths. — Our  next  number  will  contain  a  full 
account  of  the  great  Meetings  held  on  Friday  evenings.  In 
the  meantime  we  quote  the  following  from  the  Morning  Star  of 
Nov.  14th:— 

*'  Last  night  a  grand  demonstration  of  the  children  belonging  to  the 
various  Bands  of  Hope,  Sunday  schools,  day,  and  ragged  schools,  took 
place  at  the  Lambeth  Baths,  New  Out,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union.  The  meeting  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  similar  gatherings  to  be  held  weekly  during  the  ensuing  winter,  to 
which  the  children  attending  the  several  schools,  &c.,  in  the  South  of 
London  will  have  gratuitous  admission.  On  this  occasion  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  W.  West,  Esq.,  and  a  most  interesting  lecture  was  delivered 
by  Stephen  Shirley,  Esq.,  illustrated  by  a  splendid  series  of  dissolving 
views,  which  appeared  to  afford  immense  gratification  to  the  vast  concourse 
of  juveniles  who  were  present,  which  on  a  moderate  calculation  we  should 
place  at  nearly  3,000.  The  proceedings  were  enlivened  by  singing  tem- 
perance and  other  hymns,  and  also  recitations,  in  which  the  children  joined 
with  that  hearty  gusto  indicative  of  thorough  enjoyment,  which  must  have 
given  great  satisfiiction  to  Mr.  M.  W.  Dunn  and  the  committee  of  gentle- 
men who  have  the  management  of  these  gatherings." 

LABOUBS  OF  THE  AOEHTS. 

During  the  past  month,  Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck  has  been  lecturing  and 
preaching  to  crowded  and  enthusiastic  audiences,  in  connection  with  the 
Northern  Auxiliary. 

Mr.  W.  Bell  is  still  engaged  by  the  Northampton  Temperance  Union ; 
he  is  now  lecturing  in  connection  with  the  societies  belonging  to  the 
Union,  and  from  various  reports  he  is  giving  great  satisfaction,  while 
numbers  are  being  added  to  the  different  societies. 

Mr.  William  Hat  has  commenced  his  labours,  and  attended  the 
following  meetings : — Old  Ford ;  Forest  Hill ;  Earl  Street,  London 
Road;  Bloomsbury  Refuge;  Balls  Pond;  Walthamstow;  Shadwell; 
Lambeth  Baths :  Working  Men*s  Club,  Westminster ;  Laystall  Street ; 
Mill  Pond  Bridge,  Rotherhithe ;  Mission  Hall,  Five  Dials;  Whitfield 
Chapel ;  Ofibrd  Road  Sunday  School;  St.  James's,  Aldgate;  and  Eden 
Street,  Hampstead  Road. 

During  the  past  month,  Mr.  F.  Smith  has  given  lectures  as  under: — 
Maidstone;  Whitstable;  East  Grinstead;  Romsey;  Christchurch ; 
Weymouth ;  Bristol ;  Stow-on-lhe-Wold  ;  Wolverhampton ;  Newtown ; 
Preston ;  Belfast ;  Dromore,  Co.  Down  ;  Bessbrook,  near  Newry ; 
Crumlin ;  and  Lame.  The  lectures  have  been  illustrated  by  the  Unioii 
Dissolving  Views,  have  been  well  attended,  and  in  most  cases  given  very 
general  satisfiiction. 

During  the  month,  Mr.  0.  Rlaby  has  attended  and  addressed  the 
following  meetings t — Denmark  Street,  twice;  Lambeth  Baths,  twice; 
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Working  Men's  Club,  Westminster,  twice;  St.  Paul's,  Clerkenwell; 
Mission  Hall,  Five  Dials;  Whitfield  Chapel,  Long  Acre;  Ogle  Mews; 
St.  Matthew's  School,  St.  George*s-in-the-£ast ;  Souihvilley  Wands- 
worth Road ;  Esher  Street,  Kennington ;  Barbican  Cliapel ;  Surrey 
Chapel;  Dagleish  Place;  Limehouse ;  Exeter  Buildings,  Chelsea; 
Lant  Street,  Borough ;  Cross  Street,  Blackfriars ;  One  Tun,  Westmin- 
ster; Kentish  Town  ;  Commercial  Road;  and  Vauxhall  Walk.  He  has 
also  taken  part  in  four  adult  meetings,  preached  six  sermons,  and  addres- 
sed three  Sunday  schools. 

Continental  Congress. — We  are  sorry  that  a  notice  of  this 
important  gathering  did  not  appear  in  the  Ba$ui  of  Record  for 
November.  We  hasten  to  supply  the  omission.  Harper 
Twelvetrees,  Esq.,  and  the  Eev.  T.  W.  Matthews,  of  Boston, 
represented  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  IJQiou,  and 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Bae,  the  National  Temperance  League. 

The  proceedings  of  this  gathering  of  the  friends  of  temperance  from  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  England,  Russia,  Gernmny,  Switzer- 
land and  Prussia,  commenced  Sept.  29,  at  9  o'clock,  by  a  sermon  in  the 
Egidien  Church,  Hanover;  after  which  the  members  of  congress,  numl>ering 
about  300,  adjourned  to  the  hall  of  the  Lyceum,  when  Paster  Bootcher, 
of  the  Ki'rchrode,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  congress.  The  delegates 
from  distant  parts  were  then  welcomed^  and,  the  English  representatives 
(the  Rev.  T.  W.  Matthews,  of  Boston,  Messrs.  Harper  Twelvetrees,  R. 
Bae,  and  Joseph  Taylor  of  London,)  invited  to  the  platform.  Their 
excellencies  the  ministers  of  state  were  present ;  also  the  chamberlain  to 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover;  Baron  de  Lyndeo,  chamberlain  to 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands ;  Lord  de  Borries,  late  Minister 
of  the  Interior ;  his  Excellency  the  State  Minister  of  Oldenburg ;  Baroo 
▼on  Geld,  Potsdam ;  Dr.  Filly,  member  of  the  Hamburgh  Chamber  of 
Deputies ;  Professor  Stolz,  of  Baden ;  and  numerous  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen, with  a  great  number  of  pastors  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent.  Reports  were  then  presented  by  the 
delegates,  and  the  progress  and  position  of  the  temperance  movement  io 
different  countries  were  reviewed,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  first 
day's  sittings.  On  Wednesday,  September  30,  the  proceedings  were 
devoted  to  discussions  and  resolutions  bearing  oo  the  social  and  sanitary 
aspect  of  the  question,  as  to  pauperism,  lunacy,  taxation,  disease,  &c. 
On  Thursday,  October  1 — ^the  last  day — the  attention  of  the  congress 
wa3  directed  to  the  various  matters  by  which  the  temperance  movement 
might  be  promoted — to  the  position  of  the  legislature  io  reference  to 
distilled  spirits  in  the  individual  states,  and  the  principle  on  which  their 
action  has  been,  or  should  be  governed — and  to  a  review  of  the  different 
measures  of  the  governments,  with  the  results  of  such  legislative  action, 
spd  regulative  arrangements.  In  the  course  of  this  day'^  sittings  a  reso- 
lution, introduced  by  the  English  delegates,  and  supported  by  his  Excel- 
leney  the  Minister  of  Justice,  was  adopted—- viz-i  that  the  congress 
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considers  it  desirable  to  reconsider  the  basis  of  their  operations,  with  the 
view  of  practising  and  advocating  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks, 
in  addition  to  distilled  liquors. 

Anchor  Band  of  Hope,  Camberwell. — A  meeting  of  rather  more 
than  ordinary  interest  was  held  on  Monday,  Nov.  9,  at  Waterloo  street 
School-room.  Invitations  had  previously  been  given  to  above  one  hun- 
dred young  people  connected  with  the  society,  or  having  been  once 
members  of  it,  their  eligibility  generally  consisting  in  being  or  having 
been  in  place,  and  thus  having  entered,  more  or  less,  into  the  temptations 
incidental  to  this  position.  A  goodly  number  of  these,  therefore,  assem- 
bled on  the  appointed  evening,  and,  after  having  been  regaled  with  tea  and 
its  usual  accompaniments,  an  interesting  meeting  was  held,  which  was 
addrested  first  in  a  suitable  manner  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowe,  afterwards 
at  some  length  by  Mr.  Caines,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Steele,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union.  The  speeches  were  interspersed  with 
songs,  and  a  few  recitations  were  also  given,  which  helped  to  enliven  the 
proceedmgs.  The  Committee  sincerely  bope  that  this  meeting  may  have 
strengthened  the  members  in  their  resolution  of  total  abstinence,  and  that 
it  may  also  induce  those  who  had  not  remained  firm  to  it  to  re-consider 
the  maitcr,  and  again  join  the  ranks  of  so  glorious  a  cause. 

Nottingham  Sunday  School  Band  op  Hope  Association. — The 
fourth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  on  Nov.  2. 
The  object  of  the  association  is  to  assist  the  teachers  of  Sunday  Schools 
in  encouraging  the  young  in  the  principle  and  practice  of  abstinence  from 
intoxicatinji  drinks  and  tobacco.  After  tea  George  Herbert,  Esq.,  F.C.P., 
took  the  chfiir.  Addresses  in  advocacy  of  the  movement  were  delivered 
by  Rev.  G.  Burrows,  of  Lenton;  Rev.  A.  B.  Marshall,  of  Parliament 
street  Chapel ;  Rev.  C.  J.  Trevaile,  of  Shakespeare  street  Chapel ;  Mr. 
W.  Richardson  ;  Mr.  W.  Mart,  of  Derby  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Harrap,  of  Leices- 
ter. Mr.  R.  Mellows,  the  secretary,  gave  an  account  of  the  position  of 
the  cause  in  the  societies  connected  with  Stony  street,  Cblwick  street, 
Leen  side  Mission,  Circus  street,  Shakespeare  street,  St.  Jaraes*s  street, 
the  Baptist  Schools  at  Daybrook,  Hyson  Green,  Basford,  Lenton,  and 
Carrington ;  Lenton  Primitive,  Hyson  Green  Free  Church,  Arkwright 
street,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Johnstone,  the  treasurer,  read  the  cash  account, 
which  showed  £11.  5s  Od.  in  hand,  although  no  subscriptions  had  been 
received.  Prizes  consisting  of  good  books,  such  as  the  British  Workman, 
8  vols.,  "The  Land  and  the  Book,"  by  Dr.  Thomson,  "The  Shep- 
herd King  of  Israel,"  "  Kester  Lane,  a  tale  of  Nottingham  Life,"  by 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  C.  Street,  a  Nottingham  man,  &c.  The  prize  "  For 
repeating  in  the  best  manner,  the  greatest  number  of  complete  pas- 
sages of  scripture,  showing  the  evils  counected  with  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  and  the  benefits  of  abstinence  therefrom,''  10s.,  was  ob- 
tained by  Kate  Cross ;  and  two  prizes  of  5s.  each,  by  F.  Townroe  and 
Ebenezer  Stevenson.  Four  priees  of  10s.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  2s.  6d. 
respectively,  for  selling  the  greatest  number  of  temperance  publications, 
were  awarded  to  Thomas  J.  l^wrence,  number  sold,  3,579 ;  Sacti\i^t 
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Birmingham,  2,050;  Aribur  Ward,  1,031;  Walter  Sheppardy  577. 
Children  from  various  schools  gave  recitations  of  a  moral  and  religious 
character.  The  audience  were  app<irently  highly  pleased  with  the  cause 
and  its  advocates,  and  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. — 
Nottingham  Da'Ui/  Express, 

Bridport  Bakd  of  Hope. — Mr.  S.  Insull  gave  a  lecture  in  the 
School-room  connected  with  the  Independent  Chapel,  on  Friday  Evening, 
November  13th,  to  a  large  audience,  composed  principally  of  young 
people.  The  subject  was  *<  Home,  what  it  was,  and  what  it  became,** 
shewmg  the  blessings  of  Temperance  ;  a  series  of  dissolving  views  were 
exhibited  to  illustrate  the  lecture,  which  was  highly  interesting  to  those 
present  Mr.  Insull  agreeably  diversified  the  entertainment  by  sin^iring 
several  melodies.  The  committee  of  the  Band  of  Hope  are  worthy  of 
hearty  commendation,  for  providing  for  the  young  people  so  excellent  in 
every  respect  an  entertainment,  and  we  hope  others  of  a  similar  character 
will  follow  in  the  coming  winter  months. — The  Bridport  News  and 
Advertiser, 

St.  George's  Band  of  Hope,  Brandon  Hill,  Bristol. — Miss  £. 
S.  Price,  writes : — ^Again  have  we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  Mr.  F. 
Smith  amongst  us,  with  his  iiiterestini;  dissolving  views.  On  November 
12th,  he  gave  us  two  exhibitions;  the  first  at  half-past  five,  especially 
for  the  young,  was  the  series,  **  Lights  of  the  World,"  and  again  at  eight, 
those  entitled, "  London,  Past  and  Present,*'  particularly  for  the  profit 
and  pleasure  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  Band  of  Hope  children. 
The  adults  are  not  able  to  determine  which  they  admired  the  most  of  the 
views,  but  we  dare  say  Mr.  Smitli  with  his  knowledge  of  children's  nature, 
will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  juveniles  pronounce  emphatically 
for  "  Betty  and  the  Bear,**  or  for  one  or  other  of  his  comic  pictures.  The 
acclamations  and  clapping  of  tlie  young  people,  on  first  sight  of  Mr. 
Smith,  evinced  that  he  was  recognised  as  a  welcome  old  friend.  And  so 
he  is  ;  for  the  last  three  years,  he  has  paid  us  a  yearly  visit,  which  vi«it  is 
always  regarded  by  superintendent  and  children  as  an  epoch  in  their  Band 
of  Hope  annals.  Mr.  Smith's  descriptive  lectures  were  much  liked, 
abounding  as  they  did,  in  pleasant  illustrations,  and  little  bits  oj  moral, 
and  christian  sentiment  takingly  dealt  out.  Our  Band  of  Hope  is 
now  iwo  years  and  a  half  old,  has  grown  in  numbers  and  popularity, 
and  is  now  become  a  recognised  institution  in  '^  our  parish.**  Since 
January  of  the  present  year,  160  members  have  joined  ;  and  by  Crist- 
mas  will  have  paid  into  the  Penny  Bank  in  connexion  with  it,  upwards 
of  £40.  Many  of  uur  little  ones  have  proved  in  their  neixliboar- 
hood,  young  Temperance  missionaries ;  and  those  interested  in  iliem 
trust  and  pray,  that  from  amonijst  them  may  ri^ea  band  of  sober,  t^odly, 
christian  men  and  women,  whose  lives  may  adorn  tlie  doctrine  of  their 
God  and  Saviour,  in  all  things. 


J.  Bale,  Printer.  78,  Great  Titchneld'itreet,  MarflcboM. 
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BAND  OF  HOPE  EECORD. 


A  PLEA  FOB  BAND  OF  HOPE  LIBBABIES. 

By  £.  J.  OLIVER. 

"  Knowledge,**  saith  the  wise  man,  **  is  power,"  and  as  indivi- 
duals or  communities  grow  in  knowledge,  so  does  their  power 
increase  in  an  equal  proportion.  It  is  no  argument  against 
knowledge  that  many  of  its  possessors  have  used  it  for  a  bad 
purpose,  or  that  its  power  for  evil  is  equal  to  its  power  for  good. 
Fire,  when  used  aright,  is  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  no  sensible  person  would  say,  that  because  of  the 
frightful  consequences  that  have  at  times  resulted  from  it,  we 
should  cease  to  make  it  minister  to  our  requirements. 

The  alphabet  once  mastered,  a  prospect  boundless  as  the 
mighty  ocean,  lies  before  us.  Step  by  step  we  climb  the  hill, 
aud  every  time  we  advance,  the  beauty  of  the  view  increases. 
Temptingly  hangs  the  rich  fruit  on  the  surrounding  trees,  lovely 
are  the  flowers,  and  delightful  the  fragrance  they  exhale.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  we  should  pluck  those  nearest  to  our 
hand,  nor  stay  to  enquire  too  curiously  as  to  their  ultimate. 
effect.  With  our  minds  informed,  and  our  eyesight  dazzled  by 
the  loveliness  of  the  scene,  we  seek  not  for  wisdom,  but  only 
crave  for  food  wherewith  to  satisfy  our  newly  awakened  desires. 
Of  quantity  there  is  no  lack — turn  which  way  we  will,  we  have 
but  to  put  forth  our  hand,  and  take  of  the  abundance  so  lavishly 
provided.  But  quantity  is  one  thing,  and  quality  is  another. 
As  at  this  period  we  are  incapable  of  judging  for  ourselves,  it 
is  needful  that  those  who  have  travelled  in  the  same  path,  and 
gained  experience,  should  point  out  that  which  shall  be  for  our 
advantage,  and  while  gratifying  the  taste,  form  and  improve  the 
mind. 

The  quantity  of  worthless  periodicals  that  issue  from  the 
press,  is  truly  alarming ;  and  not  only  are  most  of  them  of  a 
ibolish  and  trifling  nature,  but  many  are  positively  vicious,  and 
lull  of  impurities  clothed  in  fascinating  forms ;  thus,  insidiously 
undermining  all  pure  thought  and  feeling.  Boys  and  girls  idM 
read,  and  halfpenny  journals  and  low  novels  in  penny  number89 
are  unfortunately  too  often  the  companions  of  their  leisure  hours. 
Do  they  gain  knowledge  by  the  perusal  of  such  works  ?  Yes, 


and  the  Protestant  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  are  its  honorary  secretaries. 
His  last  labour  of  love  in  this  direction,  and  one  of  which  he  is  himself 
the  architect — is  a  **  night  asylum  for  females/*  It  is  situated  in  the 
Liberty — one  of  the  poorest  districts  in  Dublin  ;  and  many  hundreds  of 
destitute  women  receive  shelter  there  every  week.  The  institution  is  on 
a  large  scale,  and  was  built  many  years  auo,  by  a  wealthy  benevolent 
citizen,  as  a  drying  house  for  the  poor  weavers,  who  were  then  a  numerous 
body  in  tlie  district  referred  to. 

Father  Spratt,  by  appeals  to  the  people,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
voluntary  contributions  to  sustain  this  charity;  and  vviien  the  funds 
admit  oi  it,  the  inmates  are  given  a  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk,  before 
they  leave  ihe  institution  in  the  morning.  A  night's  t^ljelier,  is  however 
its  main  object. 

The  useful  labours  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spralt,  have  culminated  the 
last  three  and  twenty  years,  in  the  great  cause  of  Teetotalism.  Daily  he 
is  to  be  found  at  his  post,  at  the  Chapel  house  in  Aungler  street, udmmis- 
tering  the  "Pledge"  to  all  comers;  and  every  Sunday  evenu^or,  during 
that  long  period  of  his  life,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  lie  has,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer  of  this  memoir,  attended  in  the  Old  Chapel  in 
Cuffe  lane,  now  and  for  many  years  a  temperance  hall,  exhorting  the 
people,  and  encouraging  them  to  shake  off  their  drinking  habits,  which 
have  been  their  ruin  for  many  generations,  and  the  cui>e  of  old  Ireland 
for  ages.     Thousands  cheerfully  respond  to  his  appeals. 

In  this  labour  of  love,  Father  Spratt  has  been  most  successful ;  and 
although  1,100  public-houses  in  his  beloved  native  city  counteract  his 
labours  in  this  work  of  mercy,  yet  thousands  of  his  fellow-citizens  are 
annually  rescued  by  him  from  those  traps  whicli  lead  myriads  into  sin 
and  misery,  and  have  reason  to  bless  him,  and  do  bless  him,  for  their 
deliverance  from  the  foulest  degradation  to  which  man  is  subjected,  and 
from  which  he  must  be  saved  before  his  feet  can  ever  be  placed  on  the 
rock  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  It  is  iu  vain  that  ministers  preach,  and 
that  other  benevolent  men  labour,  in  the  cause  of  our  downttrodden  hu- 
manity, while  the  drink  demon  is  abroad  to  counteract  this  work  by 
sowing  tares  among  the  good  seed  they  are  scattering  abroad. 

Of  late  years  Father  Spratt  confined  bis  advocacy  of  teetotalism  almost 
entirely  to  Dublin;  but  he  has  frequently  visited  many  of  our  provincial 
towns,  and  is  ready  to  do  so  again  whenever  invited  by  proper  authority. 

He  more  than  once  visited  Drogheda,  and  Armagh,  and  Belfast.  In 
this  latter  town  he  received,  a  few  years  since,  a  complete  ovation — all  its 
inhabitants  turning  out  to  hail  his  arrival.  He  held  an  open-air  meeting 
in  the  neighbouring  town — Holy  wood — and  for  two  days  in  succession  he 
gave  the  "Pledge*' in  Belfast  to  many  hundreds,  in  a  large  unfinished 
factory  yard  that  was  lent  for  the  occasion. 

In  concluding  this  short  and  inadequate  memoir,  of  a  worthy  and  most 
excellent  citizen,  and  a  zealous  and  beloved  Catholic  priest,  we  would  ob- 
serve, that  although  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  can  be  placed  in  a  condition  of  happiness  and  com- 
fort,  yet  that  much  was  done  by  the  late  Father  Matthew — our  great 


pioneer  in  the  Temperance  reform — who  laid  a  good  foundation,  which 
is  still  firmly  held  to  by  multitudes,  and  ihat  much  is  still  being  done  by 
Father  Spratt  in  Dublin,  who  is  unceasinef  in  his  efforls  to  establish  the 
love  of  perfect  sobriety  in  the  heaits  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

In  the  provinces,  especially  in  U  Isler,  a  revival  of  teetotal  ism  is  apparent. 
The  clergy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  that  quarter,  have,  in  large 
numbers,  given  in  their  adhesion  to  its  principles ;  many  of  the  laity  ear- 
nestly giving  them  their  cordial  assistance.  In  the  capital,  also,  many 
Protestants  are  earnestly  and  successfully  engaged  in  this  good  work. 

In  Cork,  too,  we  learn  the  cause  has  lately  received  a  fresh  impulse: 
and  that  large  meetings  are  held,  at  which  considerable  numbers  join  the 
ranks  of  teetotalism.  The  people  are  really  anxious  to  be  helped  to  get 
rid  of  their  drinking  customs;  and  they  would  rejoice  to  have  the  temp- 
tation of  the  public-house  taken  away  from  them  by  legislative  enactment, 
which  great  benefit  to  the  nation,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  **Uniied  Kini;dom 
Alliance  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Traffic  in  Intoxicating  Liquors" — (of 
which  association  Father  Spratt  is  a  member) — will  soon  succeed  in 
having  placed  upon  our  statute  book. 


A  DEAD  YEAR. 

I  took  a  year  out  of  my  life  and  story — 
A  dead  year,  and  said,  "  I  will  hew  thee  a  tomb ! 

<  All  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory ;' 
Cased  in  cedar,  and  shut  in  a  sacred  gloom ; 
Swathed  in  linen  and  precious  unguents  old ; 
Painted  with  cinnaber,  and  rich  with  gold. 

"  Silent  they  rest  in  solemn  salvatory, 
Sealed  from  the  moth  and  the  owl  and  the  flitter-mouse- 
Each  with  his  name  on  his  brow. 
*  All  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory, 
Every  one  in  his  own  house  ;* 
Then  why  not  thou  ? 

"  Year,"  I  said,  "  thou  shalt  not  lack 
Bribes  to  bar  thy  coming  back ; 
Doth  old  Egypt  wear  her  best 
In  the  chambers  of  her  rest  ? 
Doth  she  take  to  her  last  bed 
Beaten  gold,  and  glorious  red  ? 
Envy  not !  for  thou  shalt  wear 
In  the  dark  a  shroud  as  fair ; 
Golden  with  the  sunny  ray 
Thoa  withdrawest  from  my  day ; 


Wrought  upon  with  colours  fine, 
Stolen  from  this, life  of  mine; 
Like  the  dusty  Lybian  kings, 
Lie  with  two  wide-open  wings 
On  the  breast,  as  if  to  say, 
On  these  wings  hope  flew  away. 
And  so  housed,  and  thus  adorned, 
j^sot  forgotten,  but  not  scorned. 
Let  the  dark  for  evermore 
Close  thee  when  I  close  the  door ! 
And  the  dust  for  ages  fall 
In  the  creases  of  thy  pall ; 
And  no  voice  nor  visit  rude 
Break  thy  sealed  solitude." 

I  took  the  year  out  of  my  life  and  story — 
The  dead  year,  and  said,  "  I  have  hewed  thee  a  tomb  I 

*  All  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory ;' 

Cased  in  cedar  and  shut  in  sacred  gloom ; 

But  for  the  sword,  and  the  sceptre,  and  diadem. 

Sure  thou  didst  reign  like  them." 

So  I  laid  her  with  those  tyrants  old  and  hoary, 

According  to  my  vow ; 

For  I  said,  "  The  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory, 

And  so  shalt  thou." 

Jean  Ingelow. 


THE  SALTMARKET  BANCINQ  SCHOOLS. 

(From  Memoir  of  a  Female  Convict ^  by  a  Prison  Matron.) 

Entrance  to  these  dancing  "skeels"  is  generally  by  an  unli;>hted  close, 
up  a  common  siair  to  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor.  The  door  of  this 
room — on  which  "dancing  here"  is  legibly  inscribed — is  kept  by  a 
scovvling  individual— probably  the  proprietor  of  the  estabhshment — who 
receives  die  pennies  of  his  young  patrons,  unlocks  the  door,  admits  them, 
and  locks  them  in.  In  this  room,  lighted  by  gas  or  candles  according  to 
the  taste  or  means  of  the  proprietors,  a  hurjdred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  are 
speedily  assembled— ranged  around  the  room  on  forms  placed  against  the 
wall.  They  are  of  all  ages,  firom  the  boy  and  girl  of  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  to  the  men  and  women  of  two  or  thi*ee  and  twenty,  but  the  majority 
are  girls  and  boys  averaging  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  The  boys  are 
chietly  apprentices  or  young  thieves;  the  girls  are  of  the  usual  poor 
class — more  than  usually  poor  perhaps — three-fourlJis  of  them  without 
jhoes  and  stockings,  and  all  of  them  bonnetles?,  as  is  usual  amongst  the 


Scotch  girls.  The  boys  are  several  degrees  removed  from  clean,  but  the 
*'lassies/*  as  they  are  generally  termed,  are,  without  an  exception,  bright- 
faced,  glossy-haired  damsels,  who  have  evidently  been  at  no  ordinary 
pains  to  render  themselves  attractive  and  presentable.  Here  and  there  is 
evident  a  little  effort  at  finery  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  or  a 
necklace  of  sham  coral,  and  their  poor  and  scanty  garments  are  in  many 
cases  destitute  of  any  signs  of  raggedness.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
carryintr  a  fiddle  or  kit  under  his  arm — occasionally  bag-pipes  sre  sub- 
stituted for  the  violin — calls  out  the  dance:  in  all  cases  a  Scotch  dance 
of  the  simplest  character  is  chosen ;  the  dancers  are  arranged,  music 
is  struck  up,  and  the  festivity  begins  with  a  hideous  clatter  of  thick 
soles  and  heels  from  the  masculine  portion,  and  a  soft  pattering  of 
naked  feet  from  the  majority  of  the  feminine.  There  is  much  setting  to 
partners,  and  an  infinitude  of  solo  performances,  winding  up  with  the 
usual  twirling  and  twisting  common  to  Scotch  dances  in  general,  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  heat  and  dust  and  bustle,  the  man  sits  perched  above 
his  scholars  fiddling  rapidly,  and  glaring  at  them  like  the  evil  genius  of 
the  place.  They  are  all  known  to  him — every  face  is  familiar.  To  the 
elder  girls  who  may  have  encouraged  strangers  there,  he  is  friendly,  and 
fatherly,  and  watchful ;  he  knows  that  before  the  evening  is  out  the  stran- 
gers will  probably  be  robbed,  and  there  will  be  an  uproar^  and  it  may  be 
necessary  for  some  kind  friend  to  turn  the  gas  out  or  knock  the  candles 
over,  and  leave  the  entire  company  to  grope  their  way  down' the  common 
stair  into  the  close — or  the  man  at  the  door,  who  is  a  prize-fighter  by 
profession,  will  be  called  in  to  keep  order,  silence  the  remonstrants,  or 
turn  ihem  out  of  the  room.  As  a  rule,  the  proprietor  objects  tb  robbery 
in  the '^skeeP  itself,  and  has  a  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  landing, 
where  such  things  may  be  conducted  with  greater  ease,  and  save  the 
**skeer'  from  falling  into  disrepute.  Night  after  night,  in  these  Scotch 
cities,  still  gjoes  on  this  hideous  revelry  ;  still  are  attracted  boys  and  girls 
from  their  homes,  still  are  engulphed  the  heedless  youth  of  both  sexfs. 
Many  innocent  children  of  poor,  even  respectable  parents,  are  lured 
hither  to  imbibe  a  love  for  dancing  and  bad  company.  The  apprentice 
robs  to  get  here,  the  girl  begs  in  the  street,  or  thieves  her  way  to  admit- 
tance ;  step  by  step  to  ruin  surely  and  swiftly  proceed  these  untaught, 
uncared-for  children,  and  they  are  past  hope,  and  have  left  all  childhood 
behind  them,  at  an  age  that  is  horrible  to  dwell  upon. 


HAPPY  HOMES. 

Happy  the  home,  when  God  is  there. 

And  love  fills  every  breast ; 
Where  one  their  wish,  and  one  their  prayer. 

And  one  their  heav'nly  rest* 

Happy  the  home,  where  Jesu*s  Name 

Is  sweet  to  every  ear ; 
Where  children  early  lisp  His  fame, 

And  parents  hold  Him  dear.- 
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Happy  the  home,  where  prayer  is  heard, 

And  praise  is  wont  to  rise : 
Where  parents  love  the  sacred  Word, 

And  lire  but  for  the  skies. 

XiOrd !  let  us  in  our  homes  agree, 

This  blessed  peace  to  gain : 
Unite  our  hearts  in  love  to  Thee, 

And  love  to  all  will  reign. 


AFPECnON. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  men  who  seem  to  think 
that  any  indulgence  in  an  affectionate  feeling  is  a 
weakness.  They  will  return  from  a  journey  and 
greet  their  families  with  a  distant  dignity,  and 
move  among  their  children  with  the  cold  and  lofty 
splendour  of  an  iceberg  surrounded  by  its  broken 
fragments.  There  is  hardly  a  more  unnatural  sight 
on  earth  than  one  of  those  families  without  a  heart. 
A  father  had  better  extinguish  a  boy*8  eyes  than 
take  away  his  heart.  Who  that  has  experienced 
the  joys  of  friendship,  and  values  sympathy  and 
affection,  would  not  rather  lose  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  nature's  scenery  than  be  robbed  of  the  hidden 
treasures  of  his  heart  ?  Cherish,  then,  reader,  your 
heart's  best  affections.  Indulge  in  the  warm,  and 
gushing,  and  inspiring  emotion  of  filial,  parental, 
and  fraternal  love.  Think  it  not  a  weakness.  Grod 
is  love ;  love  Grod,  everybody,  and  everything  that 
is  lovely.  Teach  your  children  to  love ;  to  love  the 
rose,  the  robin ;  to  love  their  parents  ;  to  love  their 
God.  Let  it  be  the  studied  object  of  their  domestic 
culture  to  give  thein  warm  hearts,  ardent  affections. 
Bind  your  whole  family  together  by  these  strong 
cords.  You  cannot  make  them  too  strong.  Depend 
upon  it  that  you  will  be  both  happier  and  better  if 
you  bind  those  who  are  yours  around  you  by  the 
bonds  of  family  affection. 


L^Vj 
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THE  PALL  OF  THE  MIGHTY. 

By  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE,  Author  of  "  Our  Old  Home." 

A  parcel  of  letters  had  been  accumulating  at  the  Consulate  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  directed  to  a  certain  Doctor  of  Divinity,  who  had  left 
America  by  a  sailing-packet  and  was  still  upon  the  sea.  In  due  time 
the  vessel  arrived,  and  the  reverend  doctor  paid  me  a  visit.  He  was  a 
fine-looking  middle-aged  gentleman,  a  perfect  model  of  clerical  propriety, 
scholar-like,  yet  with  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world  rather  than  a  student) 
though  overspread  with  the  graceful  sanctity  of  a  popular  metropolitan 
divine,  a  part  of  whose  duty  it  rai^ht  be  to  exemplify  the  natural  accord- 
ance between  Christianity  and  good-breeding.  He  seemed  a  little  excited, 
as  an  American  is  apt  to  be  on  first  arriving  in  England,  but  conversed 
with  intelligence  as  well  as  animation,  making  himself  so  agreeable  that 
his  visit  stood  out  in  considerable  relief  from  the  monotony  of  my  daily 
common-place.  As  I  learned  from  authentic  sources,  he  was  somewhat 
distinguished  in  his  own  region  for  fervor  and  eloquence  in  the  pulpit, 
but  was  now  compelled  to  relinquish  it  temporarily  for  the  purpose  of 
renovating  his  impaired  health  by  an  extensive  tour  in  Europe.  Promi- 
sing to  dine  with  me,  he  took  up  his  bundle  of  letters  and  went  away. 

The  doctor,  however,  failed  to  make  his  appearance  at  dinner-time,  or 
to  apologise  the  next  day  for  his  absence ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  more,  I  forgot  all  about  him,  concluding  that  he  must  have  set  forth 
on  his  continental  travels,  the  plan  of  which  he  had  sketched  out  at  our 
interview.     But,  by-and-by,  I  receivtd  a  call  from  the  master  of  the  vessel 
in  which  he  had  arrived.     He  was  in  some  alarm  about  his  passenger, 
whose  luggage  remained  on  shipboard,  but  of  whom  nothing  had  been 
heard  or  seen  since  the   moment  of  his  departure  from   the  Consulate. 
We  conferred  together,  the  captain  and  I,  about  the  expediency  of  setting 
the  police  on  tlie  traces  (if  any  were  to  be  found)  of  our  vanished  friend  ; 
but  it  struck  me  that  the  good  captain   was  singularly   reticent,  and  that 
there  was  something  a  little  mysterious  in  a  few  points  that  he  hinted  at, 
rather  than  expressed  ;  so  that,  scrutinizing  the  affair  carefully,  I  surmised 
that  the  intimacy  of  life  on  shipboard  might  have  taught  him  more  about 
the  reverend  gentleman  than,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  deemed  it 
prudent  to  reveal.     At  home  in  our  native  country,  I  would  have  looked 
to  the  doctor*s  personal  safety,  and  left  his  reputation  to  take  care  of 
itself,  knowing  that  the  good  fame  of  a  thousand  saintly  cleigymen  would 
ara.ply  dazzle  out  any  lamentable  spot  on  a  single  brotlier's  character. 
But  in  scornful  and  invidious  England,  on  the  idea  that  the  credit  of  the 
sacred  office  was   measurably  intrusted  to  my  discretion,  I   could   not 
endure,  for  the  sake  of  American   Doctors  of  Divinity  generally,  that  this 
particular  doctor  should  cut  an  ignoble  figure  in  the  police  reports  of  the 
English  newspapeis,  except  at  the  last  necessity.     The  clerical  body,  I 
flatter   myself,  will  acknowledge   that  I  acted  on  their  own   principle. 
Besides,  it  was  now  too  late  ;  the  mischief  and  violence,  if  any  had  been 
impending,  were  not  of  a  kind  which  it  requires  the  better  part  of  a  week 
to  perpetrate ;  and  to  sum  up  the  entire   matter,  I  felt  certain   from  a 
good  deal  of  somewhat  similar  experience,  that,  if  the  missing  doctot  ^\.\V\. 
N   3 
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breathed  this  vita4  air,  M  would  turn  up  at 4im- Consulate  as  soon  as  his 
money  should  he  stolen  or  spent. 

Precisely  ii   week   after  this   reverend   person's   disappearance,   there 
came  to   my  office  a  tall,    middle-aged   gentleman,  in    a   blue    military 
surtout,  braided  at  the  s^ams,  but  out  at  elbows,  and  a?   shabby  as  if  the 
•wearer  had  been  bivouacking  in  it  throughout  a  Crimean  campaign.     It 
was  buttoned  up  to  the  very  chin,  except  where  three  or  four  of  the  but- 
tons were  lost  ;  nor  was  there  any  glimpse  of  a  wiiite  sliirt  collar  illumi- 
nating the  rusty  black  cravat.     A  grisly  moustache  was  just  begiiming  to 
roughen  the  stranger's  upper  lip.     He  looked  disreputable  to  the   last 
degree,  Init  still  had  a  ruined  air  of  goud  society  glimmering  aiiout  him, 
like  a  few  specks  of  polish  on  a  sword-blade,  that  has  lain  corrodinir  in  a 
mud  puddle.     J  took  him  to  be  some  American  marine  officer,  of  dissi- 
pated  habits,  or  perhaps  a  cashiered    British   major,  stumbling  into  the 
wrong  quarters   through    the   unrectified    bewilderment   of  last    night's 
debauch.     He   greeted   me,  however,  with   polite  familiarity,  as   though 
we  had  been  previously  acquainted  ;  whereupon  I  drew  coldly  back  (as 
sensible  people  naturally  do,  whether  fro.Ti  strangers  or  former  friends, 
when  too  evidently  at  odds  with  fortune),  and  requested  to  know  who  my 
visiter  might  be,  and  what  was  his  business  at  the  Cbnsulate.     *'  Am  I 
■  then  so  changed  ?  *'  he  exclaimed  with  a  vast  depth  of  tragic  mtonation  ; 
and  after  a  little  blind  and  bewildered  talk,  behold!    the  truth  flashed 
upon  me.     It  was  the  Doctor  of  Divinity!     If  I  had  meditated  a  scene 
or  a  coup  de  Theatre,  I  could  not  have  contrived  a  more  effectual  one 
than  by   this   simple   and   genuine  difficulty  of  recognition.     The   poor 
•  Divine  must  have  felt  that  he  had  lost  his  personal   identity  through  the 
misadventures  of  one  little  week.     And,  to  suy  the  truth,  he  did  look  as 
if,  like  Job,  on  account  of  his  especial  sanctity,  he  had  been   delivered 
over  to  the  direst  te.Tiptations  of  Satan,  and  proving  weaker  than  the  man 
of  Uz,  the  Arch  Enemy  had  been  empowered  to   drag  him    through 
Tophet,  transforming  him,  in  the   process,  from   the   most   decorous  of 
metropolitan    clergymen,   into   the  rowdiest  and   dirtiest  of  disbanded 
officers.     I  never  fathomed  the  mystery  of  his  military  costume,  but  con- 
jectured that  a  lurking  sense  of  fitness  had   induced  him  to  exchange  his 
clerical  garments  for  this  habit  of  a  sinner  ;  nor  can  I  tell  precisely  into 
what  pitfall,  not  more  of  vice  than  of  terrible  calamity,  he  had  precipi- 
tated himself, — being  more  than  satisfied  to  know  that  the  outcasts  of 
society  can  sink  no  lowerihan  this  poor,  desecrated  wretch  had  sunk. 

The  opportunity,  I  presume,  does  not  often  happen  to  a  layman,  of 
administering  moral  and  religious  reproof  to  a  Doctor  of  Divinity;  but 
finding  the  occasion  thrust  upon  me,  and  the  hereditary   Puritan  waxing 
strong  in  my  breast,  I  deemed  it  a  matter  of  conscience  not  to  let  it  pass 
entirely  unimproved.    The  truth  i?,  I  was  unspeakably  shocked  and  dis- 
gusted.    Not,  however,  that  I  was  then  to  learn  that  clergymen  are  made 
of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  other  people,  and  perhaps  lack  one  small 
safeguard  which  the  rest  of  us  possess,  because  they  are  aware  of  their 
own  peccability,  and  therefore  cannot  look  up  to  the  clerical  class  for  the 
proof  of  \he  possibility  of  a  pure  lifie  on  earth,  with  such  reverential  con- 
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fidence  as  we  are  prone  to  do.  But  I  remembered  the  innocent  faith  of 
my  boyhood,  and  the  good  old  silver-headed  clergyman,  who  seemed  lo 
me  as  much  a  satut  then  on  earth,  as  be  is  now  in  heaven,  and  partly  for 
wiiose  sake,  through  all  these  darkening  years,  I  retain  a  devout,  though 
not  intact  nor  unwavering  respect  for  the  entire  fraternity.  What  a 
hideous  wrong,  therefore,  had  the  backslider  inflicted  on  his  brethren,  and 
still  more  on  me,  who  much  needed  whatever  frajrments  of  broken  rever- 
ence (broken,  not  as  concerns  religion,  but  its  earthly  institutions  aud 
professors,)  it  might  yet  be  possible  to  patch  into  a  sacred  image ! 
Siiouid  all  pulpits  and  communion-tables  have  tiience forth  a  stain  upon 
them,  and  the  guilty  one  go  unrebuked  for  it  ?  So  [  spoke  to  the 
ui)ha,^py  man  as  I  never  thought  myself  warranted  in  speaking  to  any 
other  mortal,  hitting  him  hard,  doing  my  utmost  to  find  out  his  vulnerable 
part  and  prick  him  into  the  depths  of  it.  And  not  without  more  effect 
than  I  had  dreamed  of,  or  desired  ! 

No  doubt,  the  novelty  of  the  Doctor*s  reversed  position,  thus  standing 
up  to  receive  sucli  a  fulmination  as  the  clergy  have  heretofore  arrogated 
the  exclusive  right  of  inflicting,  might  give  additional  weight  and  sting  to 
the  words  which  I  found  utterance  for.  But  there  was  another  reason 
(which,  had  I  in  the  least  suspected  it,  would  have  closed  my  lips  at 
once),  for  his  feeling  morbidly  sensitive  to  the  cruel  rebuke  that  I  admin- 
iaiered.  The  unfortunate  man  had  come  to  me, labouring  under  one  of  tlie 
consequences  of  his  riotous  outbreak,  in  the  shape  of  delirium  tremens;  he 
bore  a  hell  within  the  compass  of  his  own  breast,  all  the  torments  of  which 
blazed  up  with  tenfold  inveteracy  when  I  ihus  took  upon  myself  liie 
devil's  office  of  stirring  up  the  red  hot  embers.  His  emotions,  as  well  as 
the  external  movement  and  expression  of  them  by  voice,  countenance. 
and  iiesture,  were  terribly  exaggerated  by  the  tremendous  vibration  of 
nerves  resulting  from  the  disease.  It  was  the  deepest  tragedy  I  ei'er  wit- 
nessed. I  know  sufficiently,  from  that  one  experience,  how  a  condemned 
soul  would  manifes^t  its  agonies  ;  and  for  the  future,  if  I  have  anything  to 
do  with  sinners,  I  mean  to  operate  upon  them  through  sympathy,  and 
not  rebuke.  What  had  I  to  do  with  rebuking  him?  The  disease,  long 
latent  in  his  heart,  had  shown  itself  in  a  frightful  eruption  on  the  surface 
of  his  life.     That  was  all  !     Is  it  a  thing  to  scold  the  sufferer  for  ? 

To  conclude  this  wretched  story,  the  poor  Doctor  of  Divinity,  havinj; 
been  robbed  of  all  his  money  in  this  little  airing  beyond  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety, was  .easily  persuaded  to  give  up  the  intended  tour,  and  return  to 
his  bereaved  flock,  who,  very  probably,  were  thereafter  conscious  of  an 
increased  unction  in  his  soul-stirring  eloquence,  without  suspecting  the 
jiwlul  depths  into  which  their  pastor  had  dived  in  quest  of  it.  His  voice 
is  now  silent.  I  leave  it  to  members  of  his  own  profession  to  decide 
^vi)i•ther  it  was  belter  for  him  thus  to  sin  outright,  and  so  to  be  let  into  the 
miserable  secret  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  or  to  have  gone  through 
lite  outwardly  unspotted,  making  the  flrst  discovery  of  his  latent  evil  at  the 
judgment-seat.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  his  dire  calamity,  as  both  he 
and  I  regarded  it,  might  have  been  the  only  method  by  which  precisely 
s  uch  a  man  as  himself,  and  so  situated,  could  be  redeemed.  He  hu:^ 
learned,  ere  now,  how  that  matter  stood. 
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POOE  CBUTCHT:  A  STORY  FOE  BARDS  OF  HOPE. 

James  was  a  poor  boy,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs,  and 
had  hard  work  to  walk  even  with  the  help  of  two  crutches.  He  was  cut 
off  from  nearly  all  work  and  play,  and  his  prospects  for  happiness  and 
usefulness  in  life  were  very  small.  Uis  parents  were  poor  and  humble, 
and  this  made  his  misfortune  the  more  depressing, for  he  often  heard  he 
was  a  burden  to  them.  But  he  was  a  good  boy,  and  tried  to  keep  up  a 
brave  heart.  He  slowly  hobbled  his  mile  and  a  half  to  school  through 
all  kinds  of  weather,  for  he  thought  he  that  if  he  could  get  a  good  educa- 
tion it  would  help  him  to  be  useful,  he  might  perhaps  some  time  get  a 
situation  as  clerk,  or  book-keeper,  or  teacher.  But  his  hope  was  less  tiian 
his  perseverance,  and  he  was  often  down-hearted  and  sad.  He  greatly 
needed  pity  and  help  and  encouragement  from  others.  But  he  did  not 
always  get  them. 

In  the  same  school  with  him  was  a  large,  strong,  healthy  boy,  of  nearly 
the  same  age,  named  Guy  Sandford.  His  ^iher  was  rich,  and  he  was 
greatly  indulged.  He  was  always  hopeful  and  daring,  and  full  of  high 
spirits;  quite  the  opposite  of  James.  He  was  so  full  of  gaiety,  and  so 
bet)t  on  mirth,  that  he  was  quite  thoughtless  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
sometimes  even  cruel.  He  had  a  wicked  habit  of  nicknaming  James 
**  Crutchy,'*  and  **  making  fun,"  as  he  called  it,  at  his  expense.  He  would 
sometimes  pretend  to  chase  him,  screaming  out,  **  now  see  if  I  can  taich 
a  greyhound  !"  And  when  the  question  was  discussed  as  to  the  best 
runner  among  the  boys,  he  would  often  bring  out  a  hearty  lauj^h  by 
insisting  that  it  was  "  Crutchy,"  and  then  declared  that  he  would  have  a 
pair  of  crutches,  that  he  might  not  always  be  outdone  by  him.  Poor 
James  would  faintly  smile  at  this,  but  for  all  that  it  stirred  the  great  deep 
of  sorrow  in  his  heart,  and  his  breast  would  swell  with  a  suppressed  sii;h. 
He  could  not  run.  He  needed  not  to  be  told  it  in  jokes ;  he  knew  it  too 
well.  He  saw  the  other  boys  run,  while  he  sat  apart  smitten,  palsied, 
wondering  what  the  delight  of  running  might  be,  when  it  was  so  painful  for 
him  even  to  walk.  Debarred  as  he  was  (rem  nearly  all  the  pleasures  of 
childhood,  and  loaded  down  with  pain  instead,  ii  was  sometimes  hard 
for  him  lo  be  patient  and  say,  "  It  is  well,  for  thou,  O  God,  has  dono  it, 
thou  who  dost  not  willingly  afflict  the  children  of  men!  good  when  iliou 
givest,  supremely  good  when  thou  deniest !  " 

One  day  when  Guy  was  unusually  full  of  spirits,  he  played  a  very 
mean  trick  upon  James.  James  was  bending  over  his  desk  hard  at  work 
at  his  sums  ;  his  crutches  were  leaning  against  his  chair.  Guy  obtained 
permission  of  the  teacher  to  speak  with  him  about  his  lessons,  and  while 
standing  by  him  engaged  in  talk,  cunningly  contrived  lo  insert  some  bent 
pins  in  the  worn  arm-pieces  of  James's  crutches,  so  that  the  points  pro- 
jected above  the  surface.  The  time  soon  came  for  James  to  take  his  place 
in  the  elass  for  recitation,  He  grasps  his  crutches  and  places  them  under 
his  atrr.s — a  scream  of  anguish,  and  he  sinks  back  into  his  chair,  pale  and 
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trembling.  What  a  commotion  then  !  "  What's  the  matter  ?"  "  who  did 
it?'*  is  asked  on  every  hand.  Some  looked  terrified^  some  pitiful,  others 
smile,  and  try  to  find  something  amusing  in  the  scene.  Guy  looks  very 
sage  and  sober,  and  tries  to  enjoy  the  matter,  but  the  fun  is  not  what  he 
expected.  It  does  not  pay ;  and  he  begins  to  dread  his  punishment. 
Poor  James !  how  he  suffered !  not  only  from  the  extreme  torture  of  the 
moment,  but  from  embarassment  at  being  the  cause  of  so  much  excite- 
ment, the  object  of  so  much  attention,  and  siill  more  at  the  thought  that 
any  one  would  treat  him  so  unkindly.  But  he  cherished  no  resentment 
toward  Guy,  though  for  some  time  afterward  he  involuntarily  shrank  at 
his  approach. 

Not  far  from  the  school-house  was  a  river,  and  in  the  winter,  when  it 
was  frozen  over,  the  boys  were  accustomed  to  slide  and  skate  upon  it. 
One  warm,  sunny  Saturday  afternoon,  when  a  large  party  of  boys  were 
skating  there,  the  ice  began  to  crack  and  break.  It  was  evidently  unsafe, 
and  most  of  the  boys  made  for  the  shore,  but  Guy  Sandford,  full  of  excite- 
ment and  reckless  even  to  fool-hardiness,  skated  on,  sneering  at  the  cau- 
tion of  those  who  left  the  ice.  **  No  danger!  don't  be  cowards!"  he 
shouted.  Crack  !  crack  ;  and  Guy  is  out  of  sight.  He  has  gone  under* 
Who  can  save  him?  What  can  be  done?  A  few  of  the  boldest  boys 
rush  to  the  spot.  Guy  rises  lo  sight.  "  Give  us  a  hand,  boys,"  he 
screams.  The  boys  creep  as  near  to  the  edue  of  the  ice  as  they  dare,  and 
reach  out  their  hands.  "  Stretch  out  farther,"  screams  Guy,  struggling 
amid  the  water  and  breaking  ice,  and  again  he  sinks. 

"  Poor  Crutchy,"  as  Guy  calls  him,  is  making  his  way  towards  his 
home  on  the  road  by  ihe  river  bank.  He  sees  the  alarm  and  consternation 
of  the  boys;  hears  Guy's  scream.  He  shouts  with  all  his  might,  **Take 
my  crutches!"  "  Reach  Guy  a  crutch!*'  and  throws  first  one  and  then 
the  other  towards  the  boys  wjio  are  hastening  for  them,  and  sinks  down 
alone  in  the  snow  by  the  way  side. 

It  was  a  good  thought.  The  crutches  were  in  season.  As  Guy  again 
rose  to  the  surface,  they  were  stretched  out  to  him.  With  a  desperate 
effort  he  seized  one  of  them,  hut  the  ice  on  which  it  rested  and  was  held 
broke,  and  it  was  lost.  He  seized  the  other,  the  ice  beneath  it  was 
stronger,  and  cold  and  freezing  as  his  hands  were,  he  managed  to  keep 
his  hold,  and  move  himself  lo  the  main  ice,  and  at  last  was  safe  upon  it. 
O,  what  a  joy !  What  a  relief  to  all !  How  could  they  express  their 
gladness.  For  a  moment  all  was  confusion,  each  one  tellin<;  what  he  saw 
and  did,  and  how  he  felt,  in  the  loudest  and  most  earnest  tones,  and  then 
they  all  united  in  glorify iny:  James,  till  Guy  himself  swung  up  his  drip- 
ping a.im,  and  shouted,  **  Three  cheers  for  Cruthchy  !  Crutchy  for  ever !" 
and  the  boys  gave  the  hurrahs  with  a  will. 

Poor  James,  sitting  waitino^  alone,  was  nearly  overcome  by  excitement. 
As  the  cheers  reached  him,  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  lifted 
his  heart  to  heaven  in  fervent  thanksgiving  that  he  was  not  quite  useless  in 
the  world ;  even  through  his  misfortue  he  had  helped  others.  His 
despised  crutches,  such  wretched  substitutes  as  they  were  for  healthy 
limbs,  had  been  better  to  Guy  than  the  swiftest  foot  or  the  strongest  arm. 
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What  sadness  had  he  fejt  at  being. lame,  and  now  what  joy  at  saving  life. 

When  the  boys  saw  James  sitting  helplessly  in  the  snow,  they  thought 
of  his  crutches,  and  some  of  them  ran  to  find  them.  They  brought  the 
one  which  had  saved  Guy;  the  other  had  floated  under  the  broken  ice, 
and  was  lost.  What  was  to  be  done?  James  could  not  wali<  a  step 
unless  he  had  both.  It  was  but  a  moment,  and  two  noble  boys  had 
grasped  him  firmly  about  the  waist,  and  with  his  arms  wound  around  their 
necks,  were  bearing  him  on  his  way.  Cold  and  wet  as  Guy  was,  he 
walked  beside  them,  declaring  that  though  he  had  often  said  he  meant  to 
have  a  pair  of  crutches, he  did  not  dream  that  he  should  hiive  such  extreme 
need  of  them,  and  so  soon. 

Poor  "  Crutchv  '*  was  now  the  hero  of  the  school.  The  teacher  ciune 
to  his  desk  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  ask  God's  blessing  on  iiim, 
while  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.  The  boys  could  not  do  enou^li  for 
him.  They  loaded  him  with  their  choicest  dainties,  apples  and  nuts  and 
candies,  and  crowded  around  to  hear  him  talk,  delighted  witli  his  com- 
pany. Guy's  father  sent  him  a  pair  of  the  nicest  crutches  by  the  har.d  of 
Guy  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  when  he  gave  them  to  him,  lie  had 
to  ci)oke  from  his  emotion  before  he  could  say,  '*  I've  long  wanted  to  lell 
you,  James,  how  mean  I've  thought  it  was  in  me  to  stick  those  pins  m 
your  cruiches,and  to  ask  forgiveness.  Shake  hands  with  me  now,  Jiune.^, 
and  help  me  to  forget  it,  and  I'll  be  a  man  hereafter." 

Guy  was  learning  from  James  how  excellent  is  the  great  Master's  ^on;- 
R^and,  **  Render  unto  none  evil  for  evil,  but  follow  that  which  is  good.'' 


LITTLE  JIM. 

The  cottage  was  a  thatch'd  one, 
The  outside  old  and  mean, 

Yet  ev'rything  within  that  cot 
W^as  wondrous  neat  and  clean. 

The  night  was  dark  and  stormy, 
The  wind  was  howling  wild ; 

A  patient  mother  knelt  beside 
The  death-bed  of  her  child. 

A  little  worn-out  creature — 

His  once  bright  eyes  grown  dim ; 
It  was  a  collier's  only  child — 
They  call'd  him  little  Jim. 

And  oh !  to  see  the  briny  tears 
Fast  hurrying  down  her  cheek, 

As  she  ojBTt^r'd  up  a  prayer  in  thought- 
She  was  afraid  to  spetik, 
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Lest  she  might  waken. one  she  lov'd  - 

Far  better  than  her  life, 
For  there  was  all  a  mother's  love. 

In  that  poor  collier's  wife. 

With  hands  uplifted,  see,  she  kneels 

Beside  the  sufferer's  bed ; 
And  prays  that  He  will  spare  her  boyi 

And  take  herself  instead  I 

She  gets  her  answer  from  the  child ; 

Soft  fell  these  words  from  him — 
"  Mother,  the  angels  do  so  smile, 

And  beckon  little  Jim ! 

"  I  have  no  pain,  dear  mother,  now. 

But  oh  !  I  am  so  dry  ; 
Just  moisten  poor  Jim's  lips  again. 

And,  mother,  don't  you  cry." 

With  gentle  trembling  haste  she  held 

The  tea-cup  to  his  lips ;  • 
He  smiled,  to  thank  her,  as  he  took 

Three  little  tiny  sips. 

"  Tell  father  when  he  comes  from  work, 

I  said  good-night  to  him ; 
And  mother,  now  I'll  go  to  sleep :" — 

Alas !  poor  little  Jim. 

She  saw  that  he  was  dying — 
The  child  she  lov'd  so  dear. 

Had  utter'd  the  last  words  that  she 
Might  ever  hope  to  hear. 

The  cottage  door  was  open'd, 
The  collier's  step  was  heard  ; 

The  mother  and  the  father  met. 
Yet  neither  spake  a  word ! 

He  knew  that  all  was  over — 
He  knew  his  child  was  dead ; 

He  took  the  candle  in  his  hand. 
And  walk'd  towards  the  bed. 
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His  qm^ring  Hps  gsre  token 
Of  grief  he'd  fkin  coooeal; 

And  see !  Ms  wife  has  join'd  him. 
The  stridden  eoaple  kneel! 

With  hearts  bonr'd  dofWB  with  aadnesis 

Thej  hnmblj  ask  a(  Him, 
In  heaven,  once  morey  to  meet  again^ 

Their  own  poor  Little  Jim. 


SUHDAT  LABOUR. 

ISttiiiMital  Inaber  oi  Venom  cmplojsd  on  fht  Lord's  Day. 

Bailwaj  Senranto       60,000 

Post-Office  Officials 20,000 

Boatmen  on  Rivers  and  Canals,  with  their  families     100,000 
Ciibmen  and  Persons  connected  with  Omnibuses  in 

London  abne 24,000 

Tobacconists,  209,000,  Publicans  and  Beer   Shop- 
keepers, 260,000 469,000 

Bakers,  Butchers,  Greengrocers,  Poulterers,  Greneral  Shops, 
Fishmongers,  and  Newsvendors,  are  generallj  open  on  some 
portion  of  the  Lord's  Daj. 


GLEANINGS. 

Father  Mathew  and  his  Converts. — Mr.  Maguire,  M.P.,  in  his^ 
biography  of  Father  Mathew,  says  that  after  the  good  priest  had  been 
•peaking  one  day  in  Golden  Lane,  Barbican,  to  crowds  of  Irish,  several 
hundreds  knelt  to  receive  the  pledge,  and  among  them  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  then  Lord  Arundel  and  Surrey.  Father  Mathew  asked  the 
Earl  if  he  had  given  the  subject  sufficient  reflection.  '^  Ah  !  Father 
Mathow  !"  replied  the  noble  convert,  "  do  you  not  know  that  I  had  the 
happiness  to  receive  Hol5r  Communion  from  you  this  morning  at  the 
altar  of  Chelsea  Chapel?  I  have  reflected  on  the  promise  I  am  about  to 
make,  and  I  thank  God  for  the  resolution,  trusting  to  the  Divine  good- 
ness for  grace  to  persevere.*'  Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he 
uttered  these  words,  with  every  evidence  of  genuine  emotion,  lie  then 
repeated  the  formula  of  the  pledge.  Father  Mathew  embraced  him  with 
delight,  pronounced  a  sulenin  bendiction  '<  on  him  and  his,''  and  invested 
him  with  the  medal.  Mr.  Maguire  says  that  the  earl  continued  faithful 
to  the  pledge,  and  "  it  was  not  until  many  years  after  that,  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  medical  advisers,  he  substituted  moderation  for  total  absti- 
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nence."  One  nobleman  upon  whom  his  influence  was  less  successful 
was  Lord  Brougham.  '*  I  drink  very  little  wine,*'  said  his  lordship, 
**onlyhalf  a  sriass  at  luncheon  and  two  half  glasses  at  dinner;  and 
though  my  medical  advisers  told  me  I  should  increase  the  quatitity,  I 
refused  to  do  so."  They  are  wrong,  my  lord,  for  advising  you  to 
increase  the  quantity,  and  you  are  wrong  in  taking  the  small  quantity 
you  do,  but  I  have  hopes  of  you."  And  so  his  lordship  was  invested 
with  the  silver  medal  and  ribbon.     '*  I  will  keep  it,*'  said  his  lordship, 

*'  and  take  it  to  the  House,  where  I  shall  be  sure  to  meet  old  Lord 

the  worse  for  liquor,  and  I  will  put  it  on  him  "  He  was  as  good  as  his 
"word,  and  meeting  the  venerable  peer,  who  was  so  celebrated   for  his 

potations,  he  said,  *' Lord ,  I  have  a  present  from  Father  Mathew 

for  you,"  and  passed  the  ribbon  rapidly  over  his  neck.  **  Then  I  tell  you 
what  it  is.  Brougham,  I  will  keep  sober  for  this  night,"  and  his  lordship 
kept  his  vow,  to  ihe  great  amazement  of  his  friends. 

Sunday  Schools  and  Bands  of  Hope.— Recently,  in  a  letter,  the 
Rev.  W.  Caine,  M.A.,  said,  in  reply  to  a  publinhed  letter  from  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  appealing  for  more  life  and  energy  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Church  of  England  Sunday-school  system: — "I  wish  to  point  out  to 
your  correspondent  one  cause  of  the  great  number  of  children  in  Dissent- 
ing schools.     Most  of  the  Sunday-schools  conducted  by  Dissenters  have 
Bands  of  Hope  connected  with  them  ;   whereas  very  few  of  the  Church 
Sunday-schools  in  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood  have  these  valuable 
auxiliaries.     Parents,  especially  amongst  the  poor,  even  if  they  are  fond 
of  intoxicating  drinks  themselves,  wish  to  see  their  children  grow    up 
with  habits  of  sobriety,  and  they  prefer  to  send  them  to  Sunday-schools 
"where  the  teachers  take  such  an  interest  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  *  youug  immortals  '  committed  to  their  charge  as  to  deny 
themselves  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  for  their  sake,  and  where  the 
teachers  form  total  abstinence  societies  for  their  scholars,  which   may  be 
the  means  of  rescuint(  some  of  them  at  least  from  the  destruction  to  which 
they  are  exposed  through  the  innumerable  temptations  placed  in  their  way 
in  the  shape  of  gin-palaces,  and  public-houses,  and  beershops.    The 
Church  of  England  in  this  district  is  sadly  behind  the  Dissenters  as  far 
as  Bands  of  Hope  are  concerned.     In  a  list  now  before  me  of  bands  of 
hope  connected  with  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Band  of  Hope  Union, 
out  of  33  Bandsof  Hope  only  five  or  six  belong  to  Church  Sunday-schools. 
This  ought  not  so  to  be.     The  national  Church  ought  to  be  superior  to 
every  other  religious  body  in  every  respect,  and  especially  in  care  for  the 
youno:,  most  of  whom  have  been  baptised  by  the  Church  clergy,  but,  alas  I 
are  afterwards  in  many  instances  neglected  and  unthought  of  by  them* 
Let  me  most  respectfully  urge  the  clergy  to  form  these  useful  societies 
called  Bands  of  Hope  in  their  schools.    They  would  see  a  marvellous 
change  for  the  better  amongst  their  scholars.     Their  number  would  in- 
crease, and  their  manners  would  be  improved,  and  they  would   give 
infinitely  less  trouble  to  their  teachers  than  Sunday-school  scholars  do  at 
present.     A  spirit  of  earnestness  prevails  in  a  school  in  which  there  is  a 
flourishing  Band  of  Hope." 
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One  of  the  "Men  who  have  Risen." — At  a  social  temperance 
gathering,  George  Lomax  told  the  following  story: — "  Henry  Hetherington 
published  The  Poor  Mail's  Guardian,  which  struck  the  first  practical 
blow  at  the  obnoxious  stamp-duties.  The  vendors  used  to  sell  a  straw 
and  give  the  paper.  One  day  there  came  to  their  rendezvous,  at  New 
Cross -street,  a  youth,  one  of  a  class  known  in  tho<:edaysas  a  *big  piecer.' 
He  told  them  that  two  of  the  news-vendors  had  just  been  taken  lo  the 
New  Bailey, and  added  to  this  effect: — 'If  1  had  something  to  start  with, 
I  would  go  out  and  sell  them ;  for  if  they  put  me  in  prison  they  would 
have  to  keep  me.'  Lomax  took  round  his  hat,  half-a*crown  was  raised  ; 
the  lad  was  furnished  with  a  supply  of  papers,  went  out,  sold  them,  took 
care  of  the  profits;  and  so  on  from  little  to  more,  till,  by  dint  of  industry, 
steadiness,  and  an  aptitude  for  business,  he  achieTed  a  position  in  society. 
The  lad's  name  was  Abel  Heywood ;  and  he  is  at  the  present  moment  the 
mayor  of  Manchester." 

The  Future  of  Dull  BoYS.-^Parents  should  never  despair  because 
their  children  give  little  promise  of  eminence  in  early  life.  Douglas 
J^rrold  was  considered  a  dull  boy;  at  nine  years  old  he  could  scarcely 
read.  Goldsmith  was  a  very  unpromising  boy.  Dryden,  Swift,  and 
.  Gibbon,  in  their  earliest  pieces,  did  not  show  any  talent.  The  mother  of 
Sheridan,. herself  a  literary  woman,  pronounced  him  to  be  the  dullest  and 
most  hopeless  of  her  sons.  The  father  of  Barrow  is  said  to  have  exclai  m  ed  •* 
*  If  it  please  God  to. take  away  any  of  my  children,  I  hope  it  will  be  Isaac* 
The  injudicious  parent  regarded  the  lad  as  a  miracle  of  stupidity,  but  he 
afterwards  proved  the  glory  of  his  family. 

Short  and  Sweet. — A  babv. 

A  fine  coat  often  covers  an  intolerable  ibol,  but  never  conceals  one. 

A  lady,  describing  an  ill-natured  man,  says,  "  He  never  smiles  but  he 
:  feels  ashamed  of  it." 

An  indirect  way  of  getting  a  glais  of  water  at  a  boarding  house  is  to  call 
46r  a  third  cup  of  lea. 

He  who  gives  up  is  soon,  given  up ;  and  to  consider  ourselves  of  no  use 
IS  the  almost  certain  way  to  become  useless. 

True. — There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  consumption  of  wine  and 

beer  among  the  young  people  of"  respectable"  families  is  greatly  on  the 

increase,  and  unless  sometbiug  in  the  way  of  limitation  be  done  to  arrest 

4he  growing  evil,  these  will  be  a  necessity  for  taking  refuge  in  a  much 

:  more  sweeping  reformation.     The  Universities  are  setting  an  example  of 

.freedom  in  the  constant  use  of  stimulants^  which  is  infecting  the  whole 

-eountry.-r-C^m^inii  Spectator, 

Her  Majesty  and  the  Use  oip  ThE  "Weed." — It  may  be  interesting 

'  lo  the  public  in  general,  And  more  especially  to  the  smoking  section,  to 

iearn  that  the  use  of"  tobacco  for  smoking  purposes  within  the  precincts  of 

Windsor  Castle  ha<  been  prohibited  by  the  express  cominaiid  of  Her 

Majesty  the  Queen. 
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Tears. — Robert  Hall  considered  the  word  "tears"  surpassingly 
beautiful.  It  belonors  to  the  Saxon  family  he  so  dearly  loved.  The 
tear  itself  often  glows  like  a  diamond  on  the  cheek  where  the  rose  and  lily 
Wend,  its  moral  beauty,  as  a  perfect  cfacjuerre  of  compassion  and  bene- 
Tolence,  is  the  greater.  There  are  tears  of  gratitude,  of  joy.  These 
sparkle  like  the  mornin«^  dew.  There  are  tears  of  penitence.  Angels 
celebrate  ihem  with  their  heaveuly  harps. 

Favourites. — Men  who  are  really  most  fond  of  the  society  of  ladies, 
who  cherisli  for  ihem  a  high  respect,  nay,  reverence  them,  are  seldom  most 
popular  with  the  sex.  Men  of  more  assurance,  whose  tongues  are  lightly 
hung,  who  make  words  supply  the  place  of  ideas,  and  place  compliment 
ill  the  room  of  sentiment,  are  ihe  favourites.  A  true  respect  for  women 
leads  to  respectful  actions  towards  them ;  and  respect  is  usually  a  distant 
action,  and  this  great  distance  is  taken  by  them  for  neglect  and  want  of 
interest. 

One  Soul. — We  know  that  one  human  soul  if  deeply  stirred  and  truly 
inspired,  having  a  just  conception  of  the  evil,  a  clear  conviction  of  indi- 
vidual duty,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  perform  it  with  a  conscious  depen- 
dence on  divine  power  and  <?b-operation,  can,  and  may  accomplish  vast 
good.  He  may  become  a  second  Father  Maihew  of  Moral  Suasion ;  a 
second  Neal  Dow  to  lead  the  hosts  of  future  Prohibitionists,  or  a  second 
Dr.  Lees,  to  be  the  future  champion,  expounder,  and  teacher  of  tempe- 
rance and  prohibition. 


LITERATUBE. 

Oiir  Life  Abstainers — W/iere  are  they?  By  JOSEPH  A.  Horner. 
Ijondon  :  J.  Caudwell,  335,  Strand,  1863. — This  production  of  Mr.  Homer's 
is  of  great  value,  and  will,  we  hope,  lead  to  investigation  and  discussion. 
He  says  : — "  I  am  a  Life  Abstainer,  and  I  count  it  no  small  honour  to  be 
able  to  say  that  I  have  never  learnt  the  taste  of  any  intoxicating  liquor 
■whatever.  Fortunately  my  parents  and  grand-parents  on  both  sides  of 
our  family  were  amongst  the  first  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Total  Abstinence  movement,  and  consequently,  I  was  in  childhood  shielded 
from  the  dangers  that  lie  Im-king  in  the  wine  cup,  and  when  I  reached  the 
age  of  thought  and  reason,  and  began  to  decide  and  act  for  myself^  I 
became  from  solemn  conviction  what  I  had  previously  been  from  neces- 
sity— an  earnest,  thorough-going  teetotaler.  It  was  early  impressed  upon 
my  mind  by  the  teaching  and  example  of  near  relatives  that  in  ho  way 
could  religion,  morality,  and  truth,  be  so  greatly  advanced  as  by  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  the  Temperance  Reformation-  This  idea  has 
guided  my  life  hitherto,  and  will,  I  trust,  continue  to  do  so  whilst  I  have 
health  and  strength  to  use  in  the  good  cause.  But  whilst  I  always  feel 
proud  to  avow  myself  a  Life  Abstainer,  I  often  feel  pained  at  finding  so 
few  persons  as  hose  whole  lives  have  been  identifiesd  with  the  Temperance 
cause  amongst  those  wlio  are  actively  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  promote 
sobriety.    In  London  I  can  only  refer  to  a  very  small  number  of  Life 
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Abstainers,  who,  like  my  indefatigable  Mends,  Lieutenant  Malthouse  and 
Mr.  John  James  Faning,  are  working  hard  in  the  dissemination  of  Tem- 
perance truths ;  and  from  what  I  know  of  the  cause  in  the  Provinces,  I 
fear  that  there  a  similar  state  of  things  exists.  It  is  therefore  well  that 
we  should  enquire  what  are  the  reasons  why,  as  a  rule,  the  children  of  the 
eaiiy  teetotalers  have  either  given  up  their  abstinence  principles,  or  ceased 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  movement  ?  During  the  thirty-two  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  banner  of  Temperance  was  first  uplifted  in  this 
country,  there  ought  to  have  grown  up  a  generation  of  standard  bearers 
consecrated  from  the  hour  of  their  birth  to  the  noble  enterprise.  There 
ought  now  to  have  been  an  army  of  Life  Abstainers  in  the  fore-front  of 
the  battle-field.  But  alas  !  it  is  not  so.  All  honour  to  the  men  who  are 
bravely  fighting  with  the  grim  warrior.  Intemperance  1  Posterity  will 
recognize  the  value  of  their  efforts,  and  glorify  their  names.  But  how 
many  of  these  have  often  to  revert  to  the  gloom  of  a  dark  yesterday,  when 
they  were  enchained  and  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  how  few 
can  say  that  they  have  never  known  his  loathsome  touch  !  And  why  is 
this  ?  Is  it  not  because*— 1st.  Teetotalers  in  endeavouring  to  benefit  the 
world  at  large  have  sometimes  neglected  their  home  duties.  2nd.  The 
over-strictness  of  abstaining  parents  has  often  resulted  in  evil.  3rd.  The 
giving  of  wine  and  other  liquors  to  strangpers  at  the  houses  of  abstainers 
has  led  children  to  suppose  that  the  drink  could  not  be  harmful.  4th.  The 
advice  of  medical  men  has  misled  many.  5th.  The  temptations  of  the 
liquor  traffic  are  too  great  to  be  easily  withstood.  6th.  The  injudicious 
conduct  of  the  older  teetotalers  in  dealing  with  young  Life  Abstainers  has 
had  a  discouraging  effect.  7th.  The  foolish  assertions  of  Temperance 
advocates  that  all  the  hard  work  of  the  movement  has  been  done,  has 
induced  some  persons  to  'think  that  there  was  no  need  for  them  to  exert 
themselves.  8th.  Marriages  with  non-teetotalers  have  alienated  not  a 
few."  All  these  propositions  are  expounded  and  illustrated  in  a  terse  and 
simple  style,  which  will  conmiend  itself  to  all  who  admire  good  sense. 
We  thank  Mr.  Homer  for  his  timely  book,  and  trust  it  will  induce  many 
to  cultivate  more  and  more  diligently  a  wise  course  with  the  young. 

Seed-lives :  their  Sowing  and  Heaping.  By  Elihu  Burritt.  London  : 
S.  W.  Partridge,  9,  Paternoster  Kow. — "There  are  Seed-lives  as  well 
as  Seed-thoughts."  The  lives  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  Sarah  Martin,  and 
Mrs.  Mullens,  were  seed-lives — ^that  is,  their  influence  affected  other  holy 
women,  and  induced  them  to  devote  themselves  to  good  and  blessed  work. 
Such  is  the  key  to  Mr.  Bunitt's  charming  little  book.  It  contains,  among 
other  interesting  matter,  a  sketch  of  Miss  Adeline  Cooper's  benevolent 
labours  in  Westminster.  Mr.  Burritt  says  : — "  We  have  before  us  a  few 
facts  relating  to  the  Duck  Lane  Working-men's  Club,  Westminster. 
This,  perhaps,  may  be  fairly  called  the  pioneer  institution,  and  mainly 
owes  its  existence  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Miss  Adeline  Cooper. 
It  was  the  outcropping  of  one  of  the  Seed-lives  to  which  we  have  referred ; 
Illustrating  the  rapid  germination  of  the  beautiful  and  blessed  thoughts  of 
Christian  benevolence  in  these  latter  days.  Just  notice  the  order  in  which 
this  Clubroom  was  utilized  to  the  best  good  of  its  members,  and  all  by  and 
of  themselves.  It  was  first  opened  in  December,  1860,  for  the  men  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  consisted  of  only  one  room  at  the  outset.  Forty 
working-men  enrolled  their  names  on  the  first  night    The  subscription  fee 
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was  one  halfpenny  a  week — a  sum  hardly  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  short  pipe 
bowl  full  of  tobacco.    For  this  halfpenny  they  had  the  use  of  this  large 
room,  well  warmed  and  lighted,  with  daily  and  weekly  papers,  monthly 
periodicals,  and  a  library  of  above  one  hundred  volimies,  with  full  liberty- 
to  discuss  any  subject,  provided  no  annoyance  was  caused  to  brother 
members.    Reading,  conversation,  and  a  few  other  sources  of  social  enjoy- 
ment, occupied  the  evenings  of  the  first  month.    In  the  course  of  the  next, 
January,  18G1,  a  new  feature  was  introduced,  giving  the  institution  a  more 
utilitarian  character.    A  Penny  Bank  was  commenced,  which  has  been 
open  three  nights  a  week  ever  since.    About  £100.  have  been  paid  in,  and 
the  greater  i)ortion  withdrawn  from  time  to  time.    Then,  almost  simulta- 
neously with  this,  a  new  department  of  entertainment  and  instruction  was 
opened.    A  course  of  lectures  was  commenced,  continuing  to  the  end  of 
July  in  each  year.    Thirty-six  have  already  been  given,  on  a  great  variety 
of  interesting  subjects,  many  of  them  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  chemical 
experiments.    Next  a  Labour  Loan  Society  was  formed ;  enabling  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  to  borrow  a  specified  sum, 
v¥^hich  is  repaid  in  weekly  instalments.    Above  £120.  have  been  paid  in, 
by  about  eighty  members,  which  have  been  constantly  circulating  m  small 
loans,  the  accounts  being  audited,  and  a  dividend  declared  and  added  to 
each  raem1)er's  stock  every  quarter.    And  what  a  lesson  in  probity  and 
honour  might  the  great  moneyed  institutions  and  commercial  speculatore 
of  the  country  learn  from  the  financial  transactions  of  this  little  company 
of  costermongers,  coalheavers,  porters  &c.  1    During  the  year  and  nine 
months  that  this  Loan  Society  has  been  in  operation,  not  a  farthing  has 
been  lost  by  the  defalcation  or  dishonesty  of  a  boiTower.    Before  the  first 
year  of  the  club  had  come  to  a  close,  the  single  room  was  found  to  be  far 
too  small  for  the  constantly  increasing  members,  and  for  the  several  oper- 
ations carried   on;  so  an  upper  story  was  added  to  the  building  and 
opened  at  the  first  anniversary  meeting,  in  December,  1861.    The  second 
year  was  opened  with  the  formation  of  a  Temperance   Society  ;  as  a 
numbei'  of  the  members  had  become  total  abstainers.    The  next  operation 
was  to  establish  a  Sick  Fund  ;  the  payment  of  one  penny  per  week  insur- 
ing five  shillings  a- week  in  case  of  sickness.    The  last  enterprise  originated 
in  connection  with  the  institution,  is  a  Barrow  Club,  designed  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  the  costermongers,  who  frequently  go  on  for  years  pay- 
mg  for  the  hire  of  their  barrows  and  trucks,  not  being  able  to  buy  them 
outright,  as  they  cost  from  fifty  shillings  to  five  pounds.    During  the  six 
months  from  the  organization  of  this  Barrow  Club,  five  barrows  have  been 
purchased  for  its  members.    Now  all  the  societies,  and  the  club  itself,  are 
managed  entirely  by  committees  and  secretaries  chosen  from  the  body  of 
the  members  who  give  their  services  gratuitously.    Indeed,  the  only  paid 
person  about  the  establishment  is  the  room-keeper,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  the  premises  clean,  have  the  fires  and  gas  lighted,  and  the  papers 
ready  by  the  time  of  opening  at  six  o'clock,  and  make  and  serve  coffee  to 
the  members.    No  wonder  that  the  list  of  members  is  constantly  increased 
by  poor  labouring-men,  coming  up  from  the  lowest  lanes  of  poverty  and 
sin,  to  home  their  evenings  in  such  a  refuge  from  temptation,  and  to  take 
bold  of  such  a  helpful  companionship,  in  climbing  up  to  a  happier  life. 
The  premises,  says  Miss  Cooper,  are  again  too  small.    There  are  about 
400  members  on  the  book;  and  above  120  men  have  been  frequently 
crowded  into  the  Clubroom,  which  will  only  accommodate  about  eighty 
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comfortably,  while,  for  several  weeks,  numbers  have  been  refused  admission 
for  want  of  ^ace. 

"  We  have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  institution  and  gradual  development  of  the 
Duck  Lane  Working-men's  Club,  because  it  is  probably  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  very  oldest,  established  in  England,  and  also  because  it  embraces 
BO  many  distinct  and  admirable  operations.  Just  look  at  its  weekly  bill  of 
fare,  the  order  of  exercises,  and  number  of  enterprises : — 

Sunday, — Religious  Services,  from  7  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 
Monday. — Barrow  Club,  6.30  to  8.     Reading  &  Writing  Class,  8.30  to  10. 
Tttesday. — ^Penny  Bank,  6.30  to  7.30.    Lectures,  8  to  10. 
Wednesda/y. — ^Working-men's  Club  Loan  Society  Meeting,  8  to  10. 
Thursday,— Tenny  Bank,  6.30  to  7.30.     Bible  Class,  8  to  10. 
Frida/y, — Reading,  Writing,  and  Ciphering  Classes,  8  to  10. 
Saturda/y, — Singing  Class,  7  to  8.    Penny  Bank,  8.30  to  9.30. 

"  Scores  of  Working-men's  Halls,  or  Clubs,  are  now  in  successful  operation 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  differing  a  little  in  their  organisation,  but 
all  with  the  same  general  object  in  view.  They  are  to  the  mental  and  moral 
wants  of  the  labouring  masses,  in  large  towns,  what  the  Drinking  Foun- 
tains are  to  their  parched  lips  in  hot  days  of  summer.  '  Blessed  is  the 
man  who,  passing  through  the  valley  of  Baca,  maketh  it  a  well.'  Blessed 
be  the  memory  of  the  man  who  opened  the  first  Drinking  Fountain ;  and 
blessed,  a  hundred  fold,  be  the  men  and  women,  who  are  opening  these 
wells  of  salvation,  as  it  were  in  the  very  deserts  of  moral  life,  niaking  those 
deserts  blossom  and  breathe  with  the  fiower  and  fragrance  of  spiritual 
regeneration." 

Tlic  Great  Curse  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M*Cree.  London : 
W.  Tweedie,  337,  Strand;  J.  Caudwell,  335,  Strand. — The  Temperance 
Star,  speaks  of  this  publication  in  the  following  terms : — "  Mr.  M*Cree 
discourses  from  Gralatians  v.  19-21,  in  his  usual  terse  and  impressive  style, 
showing  the  *  moral  position,'  *  characteristics,'  and  *  awful  penalty,'  of 
drunkenness.    It  is  a  sermon  to  be  scattered  far  and  wide  by  thousands. 
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LAMBETH  BATHS,  WESTMINSTEE  BOAD. 

The  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  are  now  occu- 
pying this  immense  building,  every  Friday  evening,  by  holding 
meetings  of  children.  About  two  thousand  are  gathered,  by 
means  of  free  tickets,  and  instructed  and  entertained  in  various 
ways.  Hitherto,  every  meeting  has  been  a  great  success,  and 
we  believe  that  great  good  is  being  done.  We  append  a 
brief  account  of  the  meetings  held : — 

"Niyv.  \Zth,  Opening  Meeting.     Lecture,  with   Dissolving  Views,  oa 
*' The  Village,"  by  Mr.  S.  Shirley.     W.  West,  Esq.,  chairman. 
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Nov.  20th.  Band  of  Hope  Meeting.  W.  J.  Hayoes,  Esq.,  Treasurer 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Unipn,  in  the  chair* 

Nov.  27th,  Lecture,  with  Dissolring  Vrews,  on  "The  Wonders  of 
Nature,"  by  Mr.  G.  Blaby.    Mr.  M.  W,  Dunn,  in  the  chair. 

Dec.  Ath.  Lecture  with  Dissolving  Views,  on  **  Scenes  frt)m  many 
Lands,**  by  W.  Olney,  Esq.  An  address  was  also  delivered  by  Thomas 
Olney,  jun.,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Sunday 
School,  and  Mr.  C.  Starling. 

Bee,  Wth,  Panorama  of  "The  Two  Great. Fires  of  London."  Mr. 
M.  W.  Dunn,  chairman. 

Dec,  18/A.  Lecture  on  **  Chemistry,*' with  many  brilliant  experiments, 
by  Mr.  A.  Hawkins,  jun.  Addresses  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  and 
Mr.  R.  Nicol. 

On  Friday  Evening,  Jan,  15M,  a  Great  Tea  Meeting,  for  Parents 
and  Children,  will  be  held,  when  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.  the  President 
of  the  Union,  will  preside.  The  addresses  will  be  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Maguire,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M*Cree,  and  also  by 
Joseph  Payne,  Esq.,  Elihu  Burritt,  Esq.,  and  William  Olney,  Esq. 
W.J.  Haynes,  Esq.  will  explain  a  series  of  Dissolving  Views,  illustrative 
of  "Swiss  Scenery,"  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  will  entertain  the 
audience  with  music  and  sinking.  The  children's  tickets  will  be  sixpence 
and  the  parents*  do.  ninepence.  Tickets  must  be  bought  previously. 
We  hope  all  our  friends  will  attend  this  great  gathering. 

The  following  well-known  leaders  of  the  Temperance  Move- 
ment have  consented  to  become  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union : — 

The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  Carlisle. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Maguire,  M.A.,  Clerkenwell. 

The  Rev.  Thomas   Richardson,  Si.   Matthias,  St.  GeorgeVin-the- 

East. 
The  Rev.  W.  Antlifp,  Derby. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Penrose,  Stepney. 
The  Rev.  Jabez  Burns,  Porteus  Road,  Paddington. 
The  Rev.  J.  W.  Mathews,  Boston. 

The  Rev.  J.  Clifford,  B.A.,  22,  Fulham  Place,  Paddington. 
F.J.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Bridgwater. 
J.  H.  Cotterell,  Esq.,  Bewdley  Villa,  Bath. 
The  Rev.  J.  Vale  Mummery,  Victoria  Park  Road. 
W.  Lawson,  Esq.  M.P.,  Arkleby  Hall,  Aspatria,  Cumberland. 
Thomas,  Cash,  Esq.,  Adelaide  Place,  London  Bridge. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilson,  Blomfield  Street,  London. 
The  Kev.  William  Marsh,  D.D.,  Beckenham  Rectory. 
The  Rev.  Stopford  J.  Ram,  Pavenham,  Bedford. 
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W.  H.  Darby,  Esq.,  Brymbo,  Wrexham. 

The  Rev.  H.  Gibson,  Fyefield  Rectory,  Ongar. 

Ebenezer  Clarke,  Esq.,  jun.,  Walthamstow. 

The  Rev.  J.  Spemceb  Peaesall,  38,  Denby  Street,  Warwick  Square. 

Young  Men'^s  Christian  Association,  1 65,  Aldersgate  street,  City. — 
Our  friend,  Mr.  Udall,  who  is  an  active  member  of  this  society,  brought 
forward  the  subject  of  total  abstinence  before  the  attention  of  its  members 
at  the  Discussion  Class,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  23rd,  1863.  An 
animated  debate  ensued.  The  physical,  social,  moral  and  religious  aspects 
were  considered.  Arguments,  both /?ro  and  con.y  were  advanced.  Many 
of  the  young  men  who  attend  this  institution  are  sabbath  school  teachers, 
and  the  special  duty  of  those  engaged  in  the  training  of  the  young  to 
support  temperance  principles  was  urged  upon  them.  Would  it  not  be 
well  if  our  friend»  throughout  the  country  who  are  connected  with  similar 
societies,  would  agitate  the  question  in  this  way,  and  thus  secure  the 
attention  of  a  class  of  persons  who  do  not  ordinarily  attend  our  meelintrs? 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  after  all  the  efforts  of  Temperance  Re- 
formers, so  large  an  amonnt  of  ignorance  prevails  as  to  our  arguments  by 
the  tlioughtful  and  religious  public. 

During  the  month,  Mr.  G.  Blaby  has.  attended  meetings  as  under  : — 
Denmark  Street,  twice;  Lambeth  Baths, twice;  Whitfield  Chapel,  twice; 
Calihorpe  Street;  Mission  Hall^  Five  Dials,  twice;  Bethnal  Green; 
Liiile  Wild  Street;  Working  Men's  Club,  Duck  Lane;  Ogle  Mews; 
St.  Paufs,  Clerkenwell ;  Borough  road ;  Holloway ;  Grays,  Essex  ;  Dal- 
ston ;  Sioke  Newington ;  Poplar;  Enfield;  Reading;  and  Tunbridge 
Wells.  He  has  also  preached  eight  sermons,  and  addressed  three  sunday 
schools. 


EDITOBIAL  NOTES. 

All  communicaiums  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Names  and  Addresses  should  be  written  very  plainly. 
Intelligence  should  be  sent  early. 

Books  for  Remew,  Articles  for  the  Record,  Sfc,  may  be  sent  to  the  EdiUr 
at  No.  37,  Queen  Square,  London, 


J.  Bals,  Printer.  78,  Great  Titcblield-street,  Marjlebone. 


BAND  OF  HOPE  RECORD. 


WORDS  IN  MY  OWN  DEFENCE. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M'CREE. 

Coarse  abuse  is  not  unfrequeutly  flung  at  the  temperance 
reformer,  and  hard  speeches  are  thought  to  be  the  best  treatment 
for  him.  He  is  a  fanatic,  a  humbug,  a  fool,  and  a  hypocrite. 
No  term  of  contempt  is  too  acrid  for  him. 

Refined  censure  is  sometimes  substituted  for  vulgar  abuse. 
The  total  abstainer  is  an  ascetic,  prejudiced  against  innocent 
beverages,  too  timid,  a  little  infected  with  ultra-philanthropj, 
averse  to  social  enjoyment,  not  entirely  free  from  mistake,  and 
so  on. 

The  total  abstainer  is  also  exposed  to  social  exile.  Evening 
parties  are  held  without  him.  "He  will  not  drink  wine,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Jones>  and  therefore  we  don't  ask  him  to  our  evening 
assembly."  **Why,"  saith  the  Rev.  John  Thomas,  "you  are  not 
going  to  invite  Smith  to  preach  at  the  opening  of  your  chapel^ 
are  you?  Don't  you  know  he'll  drink  the  Queen's  health  in 
water?"  "But  Smith,  sir,  is  a  most  admirable  preacher,  a  kind 
friend,  and  a  good  man."  "So  he  is,"  quoth  Thomas,  "but  you 
see  he  won't  drink  wine,  so  don't  invite  him." 

So  wags  the  world  and  the  church.  Now  we  want  to  know 
what  there  is  in  total  abstinence  from  "wine  and  strong  drink" 
to  justify  coarse  abuse,  refined  censure,  or  social  exclusion.  It 
is  time  we  maintained  a  more  manly  tone  in  reference  to  the 
treatment  we  receive  from  men  of  vulgar  minds,  ladies  of 
fashionable  habits,  and  the  leaders  of  political  and  religious 
parties.  Too  long  have  we  brooked  insult,  and  dwelt  in  the 
cold  shade  of  society.  We  have  avowed  our  principles  with 
trembling.  We  have  blushed  when  desired  to  define  our  posi- 
tion. We  have  tacitly  acknowledged  that  we  might  be  insulted 
with  impunity.  It  is  time  to  stand  on  higher  ground.  There 
is  no  moral  grandeur  in  moral  cowardice.  There  is  no  greatness 
in  trifling  with  conscientious  convictions.  We  have  a  right  to 
our  place  in  the  world,  and  that  place  is  not  in  the  pilloiy.  God 
has  entitled  us  to  a  nobler  position.  Most  righteously  may  we 
take  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  world's  worthies.  Let  who 
may  wallow  in  the  social  slums,  or  hide  their  heads  in  the 
shadowy  places  of  the  world,  we  have  no  right  there,  and  should 
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not  consent  to  occupy  a  vile  position.  Is  there  no  sunlight  for 
us  ?  Have  we  committed  a  grave  crime  ?  Are  we  savages  ? 
la  there  no  wisdom  in  us  ?  Do  we  feed  swine  ?  Can  it  be  said 
that  we  have  no  claims  upon  society  and  the  church  of  God  ? 
What  have  we  done  to  deserve  contumely? 

The  reply  is  ready —  We  have  abstained  from  intoxicating 
drinks.  No  other  charge  can  be  made :  no  other  charge  could 
be  justly  brought  against  us.  This  alone  is  our  great  and  daring 
offence.  If  we  are  hated,  it  is  because  of  our  resolute  noncon- 
formity to  the  drinking  customs  of  pur  country. 

This,  then,  is  our  crime.  Now,  we  will  vindicate  it.  We 
will  show  that  it  is  not  a  crime.  We  believe  that  our  practice 
is  necessary.  For  sixty  centuries  man  has  dwelt  on  the  earth, 
and  for  thousands  of  years  drunkenness  has  blighted  his  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  nature.  Every  land  has  mourned  because 
of  intemperance.  Its  victims  swell  the  register  of  every 
cemetery,  and  fill  countless  cells  in  the  gaols  of  the  world.  If 
ever  the  advocacy  of  a  panacea  failed,  that  of  moderate  drinking 
has  done  so.  The  cure  has  not  cured.  It  has  perpetuated  the 
disease,  and  spread  still  more  widely  the  awful  plague  of  vice. 
!&  not  a  radical  remedy  needed  ?  Is  not  the  time  come  to  cut 
down  the  corrupt  tree?  How  else  can  we  prevent  another 
harvest  of  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruit  of  the  most  deadly  kind  ? 
We  affirm  that  the  regeneration  of  society  cannot  possibly  be 
accomplished  without  the  aid  of  temperance  principles.  Where 
they  operate,  education,  cleanliness,  love,  prayer,  and  piety  begin 
to  spread  like  sunbeams  on  a  mountain  slope  when  the  clear 
morning  shineth  from  above,  and  therefore  we  firmly  believe 
that  total  abstinence  is  necessary  to  the  universal  welfare  and 
elevation  of  mankind. 

Is  not  total  abstinence  patriotic  f  What  is  the  present  state 
of  our  country  as  to  morals  ?  Is  it  worthy  of  the  reputation  of 
England  ?  Intemperance  is  the  moral  pestilence  of  the  land. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  recent  election  for  Andover.  A 
morning  journal,  writing  of  it,  says : — 

*<  Mobs  of  roughs  paraded  the  streets  during  the  whole  night,  shouting 
for  liumpheryor  for  Hawlcshaw,in  whose  interest — though  not,  we  hope, 
at  their  expense — these  zealous  partisans  had  indulged  in  "a  long 
debauch."  Nor  did  they  confine  themselves  to  shouting.  They  ham- 
mered at  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  public-houses  to  procure  yet  more 
beer, and  insisted  on  being  " treated"  even  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel! 
Neither  the  respectability  of  that  hostelry,  nor  the  symbolism  of  its  sign- 
board protectmg  it  from  the  ardour  of  these  nocturnal  bands.  From  these 
assauhs  on  public-houses  the  ^'  roughs  ^'  proceeded  to  attacks  on  private 
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individuals  and  their  dwellings.  *'  A  i^entlt^man  named  Clinrity  '*  was 
severely  maltreated  and  his  house  beseiged — probably  for  no  beuer  reason 
than  that  large  quantities  of  crockery  ''were  obtained  and  snfiashed." 
When  the  authors  of  these  freaks  could  find  nobody  else  to  buffet,  they 
took  to  putnmcliiiig  each  other,  and  so  wore  away  tlie  ni«^dit.  With  day- 
break came  fresh  scenes  of  excitement.  "Everybody  was  astir  io 
preparation  for  the  polling.'*  It  commenced,  of  cotirse^ai  eight  o'clock 
and  continued  till  four,  during  all  wliich  time  "vast  crowds '' thronged 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Guildhall,  and  the  roughs  paraded  the  streets, 
anxiously  waiting  the  hour  at  'which  they  might  seize  upon  the  hustingi 
as  their  lawful  pfey,  at  tVie  risk  of  killing  themselves  or  any  innocent 
spectator." 

Would  total  abstainers,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  hotly  contested 
election,  have  perpetrated  such  outrages  ?  A  sober  population 
never  riots.  Strong  drink  is  infused  into  every  street  fight, 
and  every  public  row.  Gangs  of  teetotalers  never  assatilt  the 
police,  nor  disturb  the  public  peace.  All  the  beer  in  the  world 
would  not  bribe  an  honest  member  of  a  temperance  society,  and 
as  for  such  scenes  as  were  witnessed  in  Andover,  they  are  simply 
the  natural  effect  of  our  drinking  customs.  What  then  can  be 
more  patriotic  than  to  abstain  from  what  is  our  country's  curse  ? 
To  use  drink  is  to  prolong  the  moral  disease  which  2^l  virtuous 
men  deplore.  To  give  it  is  to  sanction  and  exalt  a  foolish  prac- 
tice, and  to  tempt  men  to  sin.  And  therefore  to  avoid  it  is 
high  and  glorious  patriotism. 

Is  not  total  abstinence  elevating?  Men  affect  to  despise  ub 
because  we  do  not  drink  with  them.  The  worm  might  as  weU 
pretend  to  despise  the  golden  eagle  because  he  does  not  crawl 
beside  it.  We  seek  a  higher  region  of  thought,  feeling,  joy,  and 
life,  than  can  be  found  amid  the  fumes  of  the  festive  board. 
God  hath  called  us  upward — ordained  us  to  brighter  circles.  To 
be  "  down  among  the  dead  men,'*  to  drink  and  grow  stupid,  to 
swallow  wine,  and  lose  the  purer  joys  of  the  soul  may  suit  many, 

it  does  not  suit  us. 

In  a  purer  clime 
My  being  fills  with  rapture ;  waves  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit;  streams  sublime 

Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre ! 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine. 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire, 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 

The  lyre  of  the  soul  is  most  sweet  when  the  soul  is  most 
pure,  and  therefore  water  is  the  best  drink  of  men.     It  casts 
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no  Bhadow  on  the  life.  It  darkens  no  home.  It  corrupts  no 
heart.  It  ruins  no  hope  for  ever.  Were  water  to  become  the 
common  drink  of  Englishmen,  the  social  life  of  the  people  would 
leap  forward  a  hundred  years  in  one.  As  things  are,  what  hard 
work  it  is  to  lift  even  one  family  fVom  the  slough  of  poverty,  dirt, 
and  wretchedness. 

Lamentable  facts  have  come  to  light,  showing  how  the  bottle 
degrades  even  educated  and  professedly  religious  persons.  A 
clergyman  in  Cumberland,  for  instance,  has  been  charged  with 
drunkenness.     In  a  newspaper  we  read  thus : — 

"Mr.  Joseph  Donald,  of  Arlosh  House,  yeoman,  deposed : — Mr. 
Wrightroan  lodged  at  my  house  for  six  years,  and  lefl  about  five  weeks 
ago.  I  have  had  a  letter  from  him  since,  bearing  the  Liverpool  post-mark. 
He  owes  me  £101  for  board  and  lodging.  I  have  frequently  seen  him 
the  worse  for  liquor  during  the  last  tvto  years,  when  he  got  into  company, 
and  drank  freely.  Latterly  1  think  the  habit  of  drinking  grew  upon  him, 
as  he  got  much  worse.  I  have  many  times  seen  him  drinking  in  public- 
houses." 

Then  what  an  awful  fall  takes  place  when  a  lady  dnnks.  A 
popular  metropolitan  clergyman  is  seeking  to  be  divorced  from 
his  wife,  on  the  ground  of  her  immoral  conduct.  His  brother — 
we  quote  the  published  account  of  the  trial— said : — 

'^The  Rev.  James  Rooker  said  that  he  was  incumbent  of  Lower 
Gornell,  in  Staffordshire,  and  a  magistrate,  and  his  father  resided  in  the 
same  parish.  His  brother,  the  petitioner,  had  a  cure  at  Christchurch, 
^Winchester,  Virginia,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Paurs,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
His  brother  returned  to  England  in  1843,  but  went  back  to  America.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1853,  and  he  and  his  wife  lived  first  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  afterwards  at  Mornington  crescent,  in  London.  His 
brother  was  too  kind  to  his  wife,  wfio  was  almost  constantly  drunk.  She 
.went  back  to  America,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war  in 
1861  she  returned  to  England,  but  from  her  intemperate  habits  it  was 
arranged  that  she  should  leave  her  husband,  and  come  to  his  neighbour- 
hood. She  lived  with  him  at  his  house  at  first,  but  he  afterwards  placed 
her  in  a  cottage  at  the  bottom  of  his  garden.  She  had  an  allowance  froqi 
her  husband,  which  witness  paid  her  regularly.  About  the  end  of  1862 
he  heard  rumours  in  the  parish  which  induced  him  to  have  her  residence 
watched.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1862,  his  children  went  to  drink 
tea  with  her,  and  he  called  later  in  the  evening.  There  were  two  or  three 
persons  present  who  were  practising  music  together,  and  Mrs.  Rooker 
was  showing  the  company  how  the  niggers  danced.  Mrs.  Rooker  was 
•  not  sober.*' 

The  temperance  pledge  would  have  been  an  unspeakable  blessing 
to  these  degraded  persons.  But  how  many  will  take  warning? 
JN^otmany.     Thousands  more  will  fall.    Nay,  miUions  more  will 


perish.  Alas !  that  the  christian  church  does  not  at  once  adopt 
a  practice  which  would  immediately  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the 
whole  community,  and  promote  the  conversion  of  the  world  to 
righteousness. 

We  are  not  ashamed  of  our  adherence  to  the  temperance 
cause.  As  soon  would  we  be  ashamed  of  the  Bible.  To 
assist  in  reforming  the  drunkard  is  n6t  anything  to  be  ashamed  of. 
To  aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  intemperance  in  the  ranks  of 
sober  men  is  a  truly  benevolent  work.  We  will  go  on  to  the 
end.  There  is  a  reward  for  the  man  who  serves  his  generation 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  adhering  to  the  temperance 
movement  we  are  serving  God.     Is  it  not  so? 


THE  MERRIEST  OF  MEN. 
Tune — Nelljf  Gray, 

I  have  wandered  in  my  folly  'mid  the  scenes  of  vice  and  crime  j 

I  have  thrown  many  precious  hours  away ; 
Oh  !  I  look  with  pain  and  sorrow,  on  that  worse  than  wasted 
time. 

And  I  wish  I  had  never  gone  astray. 

For  I'm  happy  all  the  day,  since  I  threw  the  glass  away. 

And  I'll  never  take  to  drinking  any  more ; 
With  water  from  the  fountain  flashing  in  each  sunny  ray, 

I  have  health  and  I've  happiness  in  store. 

Let  the  drinkers  in  the  tavern,  in  their  wild  and  drunken  glee, 

Shout  the  praise  of  the  rosy  god  of  wine ; 
But  to  sing  the  praise  of  water,  as  it  sparkles  fresh  and  free. 

Let  the  glad  and  the  cheerful  task  be  mine.  For  &c. 

With  the  lark  at  early  morning  I  can  sing  a  cheerful  song, 

Or  at  night  when  the  nightingale  is  heard ; 
Let  me  listen  in  the  meadow,  where  the  river  sweeps  along, 

To  the  voice  of  each  water-drinking  bird.  For,  &c. 

In  the  dew-drop  on  the  flower,  or  the  heavy  sounding  sea. 
Or  the  stream  leaping  down  the  mountain  glen, 

"  There  is  beauty  none  can  barter,  and  it  all  belongs  to  me." 
I'm  the  richest  and  the  merriest  of  men.  For,  &c« 


HONOR  THE  ROPE. 
A   Sunday-school  teacher   was  talking  to  her   class   about 
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honoring  their  parents,  and  to    show  the  difference  between 
honour  and  fear,  she  said, — 

**  Suppose  a  mother  has  a  rope  in  her  hands  and  shakes  it  at 
May  and  John,  and  they  mind  her  only  when  they  see  the 
rope ;  do  they  honor  their  mother  ?" 

"  No !"  replied  the  members  of  the  class  very  promptly,  and 
one  little  one  added,  "  They  honor  the  rope !" 

Little  reader,  do  you  honor  the  rope  ?  or  do  you,  for  very 
love  and  respect  to  your  mother,  go  and  do  immediately  and 
cheerfully  what  she  bids  you,  without  waiting  for  her  to  repeat 
the  request?  Nay,  more,  do  you,  even  in  your  mother's 
absence,  delight  to  do  the  things  that  you  know  she  would 
approve,  whether  she  has  requested  you  to  do  them  or  not  ? 
And  do  you  do  all  this,  when  perhaps  of  your  free  choice  you 
would  do  otherwise?  If  so,  you  are  a  happy  child,  for  you 
honor  your  mother.  The  approbation  of  good  men  and  the 
smile  of  Grod  is  upon  you.  Go  on  and  prosper.  Live  long  in 
the  land,  and  enjoy  the  good  things  that  the  Lord  gives  to 
you. — S,  S,  Advocate. 


THE  QUALIFICATIONS  DESIRED  IN  A  TEMPERANCE 

ADVOCATE. 

By  J.  W.  GREEN. 

The  subject  is  large  and  comprehensive ;  but  on  the  present 
occasion  I  am  compelled  to  state  my  views  with  considerable 
brevity. 

L  The^r*^  and  most  obvious  qualification  desired  in  a  Tem- 
perance advocate  is,  a  thorough  knowledge  op  his  subject  : 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Temperance  question  in  all 
its  multitudinous  bearings. 

He  should  well  understand  the  character  of  the  evil  he  has 
to  combat.  He  should  have  adequate  ideas  of  the  prevalence  of 
intemperance,  of  the  numbers  that  indulge  in  its  practices,  of 
its  cost,  and  of  its  consequences.  He  should  understand  how 
the  social  and  compulsory  drinking  usages  of  the  community  of 
this  country  foster  practices  which  exert  a  baneful  influence  on 
physical  health — on  mental  vigour— on  intellectual  improve- 
ment— on  independence — on  general  character;  on  the  habits 
of  industry,  prudence,  forethought  and  morality.  He  should 
see  clearly  that  drunkenness  is  an  evil,  personal,  domestic,  and 
national ;  that  it  robs  individuals  of  true  comfort  and  enjoyment ; 
that  it  introduces  disorder,  want,  and  misery  into  families ;  that 
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it  inflicts  heavy  burdens  npon  the  nation ;  nnd  that  it  robs  the 
Christian  church  of  many  useful  members. 

He  should  have  some  knowledge  of  Physiology  and  of  Che^ 
mistryy  that  ^he  may  understand  the  nature  and  properties  of 
intoxicating  liquors ;  and  that  he  may  understand  also  how 
insidiously,  and  how  certainly,  they  injure  the  delicate  tissues, 
the  muscular  fibres,  the  whole  organism  of  the  human  frame. 

He  should  know  enough  of  Political  Economy^  to  be  able  to 
show  the  bearing  of  the  temperance  question  upon  labour,  upon 
wages,  upon  the  price  of  provisions,  and  upon  trade  and  com- 
merce in  general. 

He  should  be  so  far  read  in  History,  sacred  and  profane,  as 
to  show  how  men  in  every  walk  of  life  have  been  degraded, 
debased,  and  ruined,  through  the  love  of  strong  drink ;  how 
princes  have  perverted  judgment — judges  been  made  fools — 
and  counsellors  led  away  spoiled ;  how  honourable  men  have 
been  famished,  and  mighty  men  humbled ;  how  even  prophets 
and  priests  have  erred  in  vision,  and  stumbled  in  judgment, — 
have  been  disgraced  and  destroyed;  and  how  nations  and 
empires,  once  great  and  flourishing,  have,  by  intemperance  and 
its  concomitants,  notwithstanding  their  glory,  and  pomp,  and 
multitude,  been  brought  low  and  laid  in  the  dust, — ^made  a 
hissing,  a  by-word,  and  a  perpetual  desolation. 

He  should  be  an  attentive  Observer,  also,  of  what  is  daily 
and  hourly  passing  around  him ;  that  he  may  understand  and 
feel  that  Intemperance  is  a  present,  a  vigilant,  an  ever-active,  a 
most  destructive  evil ;  so  that  his  exposure  of  it  may  have  due 
weight  and  emphasis,  and  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  a 
salutary  alarm.  And  then,  the  Temperance  Advocate  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Remedy.  He  must  enjoin 
total  abstinence  as  the  most  appropriate,  nay,  as  the  only 
efficient,  remedy  for  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Of  course,  he 
must  himself  be  a  sound,  a  practical,  a  pledged  teetotaller  i  one 
who  has  adopted  the  practice,  not  from  mere  expediency,  but 
from  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  necessity,  its  soundness,  and 
its  efficiency.  He  should  so  understand  its  various  bearings  as 
to  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  danger  lurks  in  all  drinks  that 
intoxicate,  whether  distilled,  fermented,  or  compounded, — from 
whatever  country  they  come,  whatever  name  they  bear,  or  by 
whomsoever  they  are  extolled  or  recommended ;  that  they  must 
be  abstained  from  totally  and  entirely,  at  all  seasons,  in  all  places, 
and  under  all  circumstances;  and  that  total  abstinence  from 
them  suits  all  constitutions,  all  ages,  all  occupations,  and  all  cli- 
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mates.  He  should  be  able  to  assure  those  whom  he  addresses, 
that  there  is  no  one  oi  them  who  will  not  be  benefited  bj  the 
•  practice ;  and  that  its  general  or  universal  adoption  would  be 
a  blessing  to  the  whole  human  family.  He  should  have  such 
confidence  in  the  truth,  the  soundness,  the  power,  of  the  total 
abstinence  principle,  as  to  believe  that  if  he  properly  expounds 
,it  before  an  audience  of  rational,  intelligent,  reflecting  persons, 
.prejudice  will  be  removed,  ignorance  dispelled,  old  opinions 
shaken,  established  customs  and  usages  abolished,  and  the 
practice  of  strict  sobriety  become  the  rule  of  the  community. 

A  man  possessed  of  this  various  knowledge  will  be  an  intel- 
ligent, and  may  hope  to  be,  also  a  successful  Advocate.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  he  must  be  an  indtis- 
and  diligent  Student.  He  must  not  make  the  advocacy  of 
.temperance  a  plaything  or  pastime.  Though  he  may  receive  a 
remuneration  for  his  services,  he  must  engage  in  them  con 
amore,  and  make  it  evident  he  is  no  mercenary  hireling,  but 
one  whose  whole  heart  and  soul  is  in  his  work.  Hence  he 
must  have  his  eyes  and  ears  always  open.  While  he  carefully 
guards  against  extravagant  or  exaggerated  statements,  and  more 
especially  againstya/^e  statements,  he  must  make  his  memory 
such  a  rich  storehouse  of  choice  truths,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
-bring  forth  "  things  new  and  old  "  for  the  entertainment  and 
instruction  of  his  hearers.  New  sources  of  information  are 
daily  opening ;  let  him  therefore 

"  Seize  upon  truth  where'er  'tis  found, 
Amongst  his  friends,  amongst  his  foes, 

On  Christian  or  on  Heathen  ground ; 
The  flower's  divine  where'er  it  grows ; 
Neglect  the  prickles,  but  assume  the  rose." 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  no  man  is  competent  to  advocate 

•teetotalism  who  has  not  mastered  all  the  branches  of  knowledge 

to  which  I  have  referred ;  but  I  do  say  that  the  more  intelligent 

the  Advocate,  the  greater  the  attention  that  will  be  paid  to  him, 

.ftnd  the  more  certain  his  success. 


THE  aUINED  PHYSICIAN. 

Five  and  twenty  years  ago  there  was  but  a  solitary  dwelling-house 
at  Berryton  Links.  It  stood  at  the  head  of  the  undulating  ground 
facing  the  bay.  It  was  a  newly- finished  erection,  and  had  been  built  by 
a  long-headed  gentleman,  who  had  narrowly  considered  the  locality,  and 
ipronounced  it  admirably   fitted   for  sea-side  quarters   in   the   summer. 

Stilly  five  miles  from  the  great  bustlinjf  town  of  D ,  what  multitudes 

might  not  be  expected  lo  laVe  3idv3ii\\ai«e  o^  \v%  W^KK-iuspiring  air  and 
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sea-bathin^r,  if  only  suitable  accomodation  were  provided !  The  only  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way,  was  ihe  want  of  ready  communication  with  the  place, 
the  weekly  carrier*s  van,  that  passed  by  the  turnpike  road  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  0%  for  the  antiquated  country  town  of  F ,  beinj?  the  only  con- 
veyance connected  in  any  way  with  Berryton  Links.  But  if  a  man  were 
to  stumble  at  a  difficulty  like  that,  he  would  not  deserve  success;  so  our 
speculator  in  sea-side  villas  set  to  work  and  built  the  solitary  house  al- 
ready referred  to.  For  the  first  season  he  proposed  to  occupy  it  himself; 
and  by  inYiting  a  few  friends  to  spend  a  few  days  with  him  by  turns,  now 
and  again,  he  hoped  to  create  a  demand  that  would  provide  for  a  iavourw 
able  investment  of  his  capital,  for  it  must  be  understood  that  our  friend 
was  a  monied  man. 

Mr.  Cochrane,  this  was  the  name  of  the  first  invader  of  the  solitude  of 
Berryton  Links,  kept  a  very  hospitable  board.  His  friends  drank  his 
wines  and  praised  them,  and  he  did  not  object  to  either,  for  he  saw  that 
his  bait  was  takihg.  His  friends  drank  his  wines ;  so  also,  unhappily, 
did  his  two  sons,  fine  youths  of  seventeen  and  fif\een  respectively.  This, 
however,  is  only  by  the  by.  In  the  meantime  nobody  could,  challeikge 
at  any  time  their  most  perfect  sobriety. 

Two  years  after  Mr.  Cochrane*s  advent,  there  was  a  row  of  nearly  a 
dozen  beautiful  cottages  where  the  plover  and  the  eider  duck  had  so 
lately  been  the  only  tenants.  Three  years  later  still,  other  speculators 
had  come  upon  the  field,  and  as  the  Railwaywas  about  to   be  opened 

from  D— —  to  F ,  with  a  station  at  Berryton,  houses  rushed  up  as. 

by  magic;  then  shops  were  opened;  then,'before  two  cross  streets  were 
finished,  appeared  the  traveller*?  supposed  necessity,  **  The  Inn.'*  It- 
was  *' The  Cooper*s  Arms/*  though  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  these 
might  be,  as  there  was  no  illustrative  device,  unless  the  yellow  barrel  set 
over  the  main  door  might  be  taken  to  portend  the  same. 

When  the  population  had  reached  something  like  a  thousand  souls, 
and  it  was  felt  to  be  exceedingly  inconvenient   to   send   to   D        ■,  or 

F ,  for  a  doctor  every  time  a  child  eat   too   much   sweetcake,  or  a 

dyspeptic  old  gentleman  became  miserable  after  too  free  indulgence  at 
the  dinner  table,  the  community  began  to  think  of  inviting  some  member 
of  the  profession  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence  amongst  them.  For 
their  accomodation,  however,  in  this  respect,  steps  had  already  been 
taken,  and  one  morning  tlie  aristocracy  of  Berryton,  who  had  expected 
their  own  selection  in  the  matter,  were  startled  to  see  at  the  corner  of 
Maule  street,  a  newly-opened  shop,  having  in  the  window  three  large 
bright  coloured  bottles,  and  on  the  door  a  shining  brass  plate^  bearing 
the  inscription,  "Foster  Cochrane,  M.D." 

The  gentleman  who.  had  thus  stolen  a  march  on  the  Berry tonians,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  original  projector  of  the  Berryton  villas.  Having 
completed  his  studies,  and  graduated  at  the  Metropolitan  University  with 
high  honours — a  fitting  finish  to  a  very  brilliant  career — Dr.  Cochrane, 
who  was  yet  only  some  three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  at  his  father's 
suggestion,  resolved,  before  seeking  a  wider  field  for  his  talents,  to  try 
what  he  expected  would  be  the  comparatively  easy  practice  at  Berryton 
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Links,  for  a  year  or  two,  by  way  of  experiment.  Perhaps,  had  he  made 
another  choice,  this  tale  wonld  never  have  been  to  tell.  Or  bad  the 
Berryton  practice  been  more  extensive,  the  end  would  have  been  less 
disastrous.  But  the  youn^  doctor  had  much  time  on  his  hands,  and  a 
large  portion  of  this  was  spent  in  visits  other  than  professional.  Of 
course,  wine  was  freely  used  in  those  visits,  aud  often  something  stronger, 
and,  "It  can  do  you  no  harm,"  or,  "Take  it  out,*'  was  then  insisted  on, 
for  the  temperance  movement,  had  not  spread  its  light  as  at  this  day,  nor 
had  it  accomplished  that  revolution  in  social  manners,  that  now  makes  it 
the  etiquette  never  to  press  one  to  drink. 

Old  Mr.  Cochrane  died  some  six  or  eight  months  after  his  son's  pro* 
fessional  establishment  at  Berryton,  leaving  a  large  fortune  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  doctor  and  his  younger  brother.  Six  months  later, 
Dr.  Cochrane,  not  having  now  to  depend  on  a  precarious,  and  as  yet 
uaremunerative  practice,  for  the  support  of  an  establishment,  married, 
connecting  himself  with  one  of  the  best  families  in  D— .  The  marriage 
was  celebrated  with  all  the  festivities — revelries  would  be  the  more  cor- 
ract  expression,— -customary  in  those  days ;  and  after  returning  from  their 
wedding  tour,  the  happy  couple  had  scores  of  visitors  to  receive,  who 
almost  all  took  wine,— then  they  had  to  retiirn  the  visits,  where  they  had 
Co  take  the  wine;  then  parties  were  got  up  for  them— dinner  and  supper, 
as  it  might  be  in  each  case,  where  much  wine  and  strong  drink  was  con- 
sumed,— the  doctor  just  now  and  then,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  overstep- 
ping the  line,  but  only  a  little. 

AH  this  while  Dr.  Cochrane*s  professional  reputation  was  rising.  Who 
so  gentlemanly  as  he?  Who  so  quick  at  taking  up  a  case?  Who  so 
skilful  in  his  treatment  ?  Who  so  ready  to  oblige  in  an  emergency  ?  Who 
so  willing  to  give  his  services  gratis  where  circumstances  seemed  to  press 
hard  on  a  patient?  Who,  in  short,  was  like  Dr.  Cochrane?  Ere  long  no 
other  doctor  would  be  heard  of  in  a  circuit  of  four  or  five  miles  around 
Berryton.  But  the  fatally  delusive  social  practices  were  doing  their  work 
with  him.  The  people  who  admired  him  ao  much  were  literally  killing 
him  with  mistaken  kindness.  As  the  population  grew,  and  hi":  practice 
required  more  of  his  time,  one  here  would  insist  on  a  glass  of  wine  to 
*^  keep  him  up,"  another  there  would  press  a  glass  of  this  fine  brandy,  to 
"keep  out  the  cold  this  winter  day;''  and  so  on,  till  once  or  twice  he 
came  home  in  too  high  spirits  for  natural  causes  to  have  produced. 
Then  one  out  of  doors  noticed  that  tlie  doctor's  face  was  sometimes 
flushed  at  too  early  an  hour  in  the  day.  The  whisper  ran,  and  he  was 
cautiously  observed;  but  still  there  was  no  ceasing  from  offering  and 
pressing  the  pernicious  element  that  was  ruining  him.  By  and  bye,  his 
hand  was  observed  to  shake  a  little  in  the  morning.  Then  a  mysterious 
rumour  became  current  that  a  wrong  drug,  procured  at  the  shop,  from 
the  doctor  himself,  had  been  administered  to  a  child,  and  that  before  he 
had  observed  the  blunder,  the  evil  could  not  be  remedied,  for  the  child 
had  dieiJ.  Moreover  the  rumour  said  that  the  doctor  was  tipsy.  Then 
his  practice  declined,  another  M.D,  "set  up"  in  the  place,  and  Dr.Coch- 
rane  drank  deeper  than  before. 
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A  ye.K  or  two  passed  amid  many  straggles  with  the  appetite,  and 
many  earnest  remonstrances  from  bis  friends.     Once  ou  his  way  to  visit 
a  "case'*  of  sudden  illness  in  the  country,  he  stopped  by  the  wayside,  just- 
to  steady  his  nerves  with  a  dram  at  the  toll  bar.     There  meeting  a  friend 
of  kindred  likings,  he  took  *' another,*Mingered  an  hour^aod  when  he 
arrived  at  the  scene  to  which  he  had  been  summoned,  the  patient  was 
dead, — needlessly,  as  the  doctor  after  wards  acknowledged,  for  examinatioa  < 
proved  that  skill  might  have  saved  him.    This  fatal  result  of  his  terril^' 
vice,  induced  the  doctor  to  abandon  strong  drink  altogether  for  a  timeu> 
But  how  could  he  contmue  to  resist  without  any  countenancey  the  perpe^- 
tual  insistings  of  ''Just  a  little,  doctor?*'     He  fell  again,  and  this  time  he 
had  a  rev^tilardnnking-boot  for  three  or  four  weeks,  that  ended  in  delirium 
tremens.    Throuuh  this  fearful  time,  with  the  assistance  of  two  demoted* 
friends,  Mrs.  Cochrane  herself,  nursed  him.     When  he  recovered,  which ' 
was  after  a  Ions:  period,  a  change  seemed  to  have  passed  over  the  doctor*^ 
His  place  in  the  church,  which  had  so  seldom  in  more  prosperous  days' 
received  him,  was  now  regularly  occupied,  and  he  earnestly  joined  in  the* 
petition  to  be  enabled  to  resist  temptation.     But,  alas  for  poor  humanity ! 

For  twelve  months,  Dr.  Cochrane  had  been  a  sober  man,  and  again 
the  communiiy  trusted  him,  and  his  skill  again  brought  him  honour  in 
the  profession  to  which,  amid  all  his  degradation,  he  remained  enthusias* 
tically  attached.  One  night  he  was  called  away — it  was  in  the  month  of 
January — to  a  consultation  of  physicians  on  a  peculiar  case,  at  a  house 
some  three  miles  distant  in  the  country.  On  his  way  home  he  proposed 
visiting  a  patient  a  little  out  of  the  line  of  road  by  which  he  should  return, 
so  that  if  he  should  be  a  little  late,  he  counselled  Mrs.  C-ochrane  not  to  be 
uneasy.  The  discussion  between  the  brethren  of  the  diploma  was  length- 
ened, and  occasionally  a  little  excited.  At  such  a  moment.  Dr.  Cochrane 
swallowed  a  little  brandy  and  water  that  had  been  mixed  by  one  of  the 
others  present,  for  himself.  With  that  the  sleeping  demon  was  roused, 
and  he  drank  again  shortly  after  leaving  the  consultation,  filled  with  con-^ 
tempt  for  what  he  loflily  considered  the  asinine  stupidity  of  his  colleagues.' 

Half  an  hour's  walk  partially  restored  him  to  himself,  and  brought  him 
to  the  side  of  his  patient,  almost  fit  to  discharge  his  duty  with  steadiness. 
His  slight  shakiness  was  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  cold,  and  the 
everlasting  remedy  was  produced.  Very  readily  now  he  accepted  what 
three  hours  ago  he  would  have  emphatically  rejected.  He  drank,  pre- 
scribed for  his  patient,  drank  again,  and  then,  being  excellent  company  in 
such  a  condition,  he  was  pressed  to  stay  to  supper,  which  he  did.  About 
midnight  he  left,  refusing  all  aid,  and  groping  his  way  in  a  state  of  semi- 
blindness  over  the  moor. 

Mrs.  Cochrane  having  an  ill-defined  dread  over  her  spirit  all  the  even- 
ingf,  had  dismissed  the  household  early  to  bed,  resolving  herself  to  await 
her  husband's  return.  One,  two,  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  had 
struck,  when,  suddenly,  without  any  warning  footsteps,  a  loud  rinof  of  the 
bell  startled  her,  and  made  her  hurry  to  the  door.  But  what  makes  her 
feel  faint  and  chill  ?  She  imagines  for  a  moment  she  sees  her  husband*s 
spirit,  but  her  rallying  faculties  shew  it  to  be  himself,  unclothed,  except 
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in  his  shirt.  As  it  subsequently  appeared,  he  had  become  lotally  oblivi- 
ous of  his  position,  and  taking  off  his  clothes,  had  carefully  laid  them  in 
a  heap  on  the  wayside,  crowning  them  with  his  watch  and  guard,  whose 
glittering  in  the  starlight  attracted  a  countryman's  attention  as  he  passed 

before  daylight,  on  the  way  to  D •. 

The  doctor  rose  from  bed  that  day,  only  to  resume  old  habits,  bringing 
on  ere  long,  another  fit  of  the  frightful  delirium.  Guarded  as  before  by 
faithful  friends,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  from  his  room,  because 
of  his  vi«»lence,  everything  but  the  bed  on  which  he  lay.  From  that  bed 
after  some  days  it  became  evident,  he  would  never  rise  in  health  again. 
Alternately  screaming  with  terror,  and  raving  with  rage,  and  cunningly 
aiminsi^  blows  at  his  watchers,  he  at  last  suddenly  sprang  to  the  bed  post, 
up  which  he  climbed,  and  to  the  top  of  which  he  clunjj  monkey-like, 
eridently  preparing  himself  for  a  leap.  It  was  impossible  to  prevent  him. 
Away  he  dashed  in  an  access  of  madness,  in  the  direction  of  the  window. 
Falling  short  of  his  aim,  he  struck  his  head  on  the  floor,  and  was  taken 
up  dead. 

'  Whither  fled  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Cochrane?     Even  Charily  becomes  in- 
dignant, as  she  answers :  '*  Where  ?  where  ?  " 

The  drinking  usages  of  society  were  responsible  for  his  doom  ;  and  $o 
are  they  still  for  many  a  one,  equally  dreadful. 


WHAT  THE  NEWSPAPERS  BEPORT. 

.  CuARGE  or  DauNRENNESS  AGAINST  A  CONGREGATION. — On  Sunday 
week  the  minister  of  a  large  congregation  in  Dundee  was  interrupted  in 
the  course  of  his  forenoon  sermon  by  the  repeated  coughing  of  his  auditors. 
Pausing  in  the  midst  of  his  observations^  he  addressed  his  congregation 
to  the  following  effect; — ^**You  go  about  the  streets  at  the  New  Year 
time ;  you  get  drunk,  and  get  cold,  then  you  come  here  and  cough — cough 
like  a  park  of  artill.^y.  I  think  I  must  give  you  a  vacation  of  six  weeks, 
that  you  may  have  time  to  get  sober,  and  to  regain  your  health  again.** 
He  thereafter  went  on  with  his  discourse,  which  was  concluded  amid  much 
greater  quiet  than  it  had  been  begun  ;  but  just  as  the  congregation  was 
dismissing,  an  indignant  seat-holder  in  the  gallery  rose  up  and  loudly 
declared  thai  the  remarks  of  the  pastor  were  nothing  less  than  an  insult 
to  tlie  whole  congregation. — Dundee  Courier, 

Dr.  Burns*  Annual  Temperance  Sermon. — The  twenty-fourth 
annual  sermon  on  temperance,  delivered  in  New  Church  street  Chapel 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burns,  was  preached  on  Sunday  afternoon  last.  The 
preliminary  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  and 
the  text  selected  by  Dr.  Burns  was  from  Esther  viii.,  6,  "  For  how  can  I 
endure  to  see  tlie  evil  that  shall  come  unto  my  people?  or  how  can  I 
endure  to  see  the  destruction  of  my  kindred  ?"  On  this  very  appropriate 
]  a^jsage  the  Rev.  gentleman  founded  a  forcible  and  persuasive  discourse, 
siiowing  the  existence  of  a  plot  or  system  among  ourselves  charged  with 
peril  to  all  classes  and  interests  of  society,  and  the  feelings  and  resolutions 
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which  should  in  consequence  be  excited.  Before  concluding  his  sermon, 
he  urged  the  text  as  supplying  a  sufficient  reason  for  total  abstinence,  a 
call  to  practical  action,  and  a  hope  of  eventual  success.  The  attendance 
was  especially  good  considering  the  slate  of  the  weather;  some  persons 
had  travelled  several  miles  to  be  present,  a  proof  that  this  anniversary 
occasion  had  lost  none  of  its  former  attractions.  A  collection  made  on 
behalf  of  the  North- West  London  Temperance  Society  exceeded  the 
average  of  recent  years. 

A  Drunken  Captain. — At  the  Liverpool  Police  court,  ten  seamen, 
forming  part  of  the  crew  of  the  ship  Golden  Eagle,  which  sailed  from  the 
Mersey  last  week,  bound  to  Sydney,  were  charged  with  having  been 
guilty  of  mutiny  when  the  vessel  was  near  Holyhead.  The  specific  accu- 
sations against  the  prisoners  were  that  they  had  refused  to  proceed  to  sea 
under  the  command  of  their  captain,  and  that  they  had  unlawfully  entered 
his  cabm  and  deprived  him  of  his  liberty  by  binding  his* hands  and  feet 
with  a  rope.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  urged  that  the  lives  of  the  crew 
and  passengers  had  been  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  drunkenness  of  the 
captain,  and  that  under  these  circumstances  the  steps  taken  to  bring  the 
ship  back  to  Liverpool  were  prudent  and  justifiable. — Mr.  Raffles,  the 
stipendiary  magistrate,  being  convinced  that  the  defence  was  well  founded, 
discharged  all  the  prisoners. — Liverpool  Mercury. 

Assaulting  a  Child. — William  Hopkins  vms  charged  before  Mr.* 
Partridge  with  an  assault  upon  his  own  child.  Constable :.  On  Saturday 
evening  the  prisoner's  wife  gave  him  into  custody.  She  told  me  that  he 
had  taken  up  his  little  boy  and  flung  him  on  the  floor  so  violently  that 
she  thought  the  child  was  dead.  Prisoner,  who  is  a  harness-maker,  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court,  was  very  drunk  when  I  took  him,  and 
a  doctor  ordered  the  boy*s  instant  removal  to  the  hospital,  where  he  has 
been  until  now.  Mr.  Partridge:  Where  is  the  certificate?  Constable! 
I  did  not  have  one,  sir.  I  believe  the  wife  was  told  there  was  not  any 
necessity  to  give  one.  Mr.  Partridge;  How  am  I  to  know  what  extent 
of  injury  has  been  inflicted  unless  I  have  a  certificatie  ?  The  child  would  " 
not  have  been  detained  in  a  hospital  two  or  three  days  for  a  trifling  hurt. 
Where  is  the  boy?  Prisoner's  wife:  He  is  here,  sir,  quite  well  now. 
I  hope  you  will  be  lenient  to  my  husband.  He  is  a  kind  man  to  all  of 
us.  Mr.  Partridge:  Kind  !  What  did  he  do  to  the  child?  Wife:  He 
came  home  miad  with  drink  on  Boxing  Day,  took  up  the  boy,  held  him 
high,  and  then  (hesitating) — let  him  fall.  Mr.  Partridge :  Where  was  he- 
hurt  ?  Could  he  get  up  ?  Wife :  He  was  stiff*,  and  insensible,  but  is  quite 
well  now,  sir.  Pray  be  lenient.  The  child,  apparently  about  eight  years 
of  age,  was  questioned  by  the  magistrate,  and  said  that  nothing  ailed  him. 
Mr.  Partridge :  You  gave  your  husband  into  custody.  Wife :  Oh,  I  was^ 
mad  at  seeing  my  child  in  such  a  state.  I'm  sure  my  husband  did' 
not  know  what  he  was  about.  He  never  struck  me  or  any  of  the  children. 
Mr.  Partridge  (to  prisoner):  This  is  one  of  the  results  of  drunkenness.. 
Think  how  narrowly  you  have  escaped  standing  in  that  dock  on  a  most 
serious  charge.  Your  wife  speaks  highly  of  you.  That  is  fortunate. 
Let  your  present  pojition  be  a  salutary  warning  to  you.     I  shall  permit. 
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you  to  enter  into  your  own  recognisances  to  keep  the  peace.  Prisoner, 
who  evidently  felt  much  ashamed  of  bis  conduct,  was  then  discharged. — 
Morning  Star, 


COUNSELS  AGAINST  GOLD. 

(Prom  the  Medical  'Hmes.) 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  clear  frosty  weather  which  has  set  in  is 
sure  to  be  followed  by  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths.  Without 
doubt,  frost  is  good  for  the  whole  population  in  the  long  run.  It  kills 
▼ermin,  breaks  up  the  soil,  and  renders  it  more  fertile;  it  gives  the  power 
of  taking  brisk,  exhilarating  eyercise,  and  it  keeps  up  in  the  «ictive  and 
vigorous  part  of  our  race  the  power  of  bearing  hardships  generally. 
Healthy  people  find  their  spirits,  appetite,  and  strength  the  better  for  it* 
Yet  there  is  a  heavy  fine  to  pay  for  these  advantages,  in  the  sickness  aud 
death  of  the  infant,  and  aged,  and  feeble  amongst  us.  The  question 
Gomes  before  us — Ought  we  not,  with  increase  of  physical  and  physiolo- 
gical knowledge,  to  be  able  to  reap  the  benefits,  and  escape  the  penalty  ? 

Amongst  deaths  that  occur  in  cold  weather,  let  us  consider,  first,  those 
due  to  improper  exposure.  A  short  time  ago  Dr.  Lankester  held  an 
inquest  on  an  aged  gentleman  who  had  gone  out  fasting  to  partake  of  the 
holy  communion,  early  in  the  morning,  at  one  of  the  churches  in  Mary- 
lebone.  He  died  suddenly  in  the  church.  During  the  hard  winter  of 
1860-61,  we  noticed  in  this  journal  similar  cases  of  sudden  death  amongst 
the  aged.  When  the  power  of  rapidly  producing  heat  is  lost,  a  worn  out 
heart  or  lung  may  easily  be  paralysed  by  too  low  a  temperature.  For 
one,  however  who  dies  suddenly  out  of  doors,  there  are  hundreds  who  die 
slowly  at  home;  the  venous  blood,  whose  heat  has  been  lost,  and  its 
chemical  changes  deranged,  stagnates  in  the  lungs — hence  the  congestion 
and  bronchitis  which  so  largely  swell  the  registrar's  return.  With  the 
aged  then,  as  well  as  with  children  too  young  or  too  feeble  to  take  active 
exercise,  if  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  withstanding  cold,  the 
patient  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  be  kept  at  home. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  well  said,  about  the  necessity  for  warm  clo- 
thing, more  especially  for  keeping  the  limbs  of  young  children  warm,  as 
well  as  the  trunk.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  blood,  thoroughly 
ehilled,  is  poison  to  the  lungs.  But  something  more  besides  clothint^  is 
needed.  This  preserves  warmth,  but  does  not  create  it  or  distribute  it. 
Feet  cold  as  frogs,  and  quite  as  damp  and  flabby  from  cold  perspiration, 
may  be  muffled  hopelessly  in  the  thickest  stockings  and  boots.  But  take 
ofl*  these  wrappings,  which  shut  out  the  air,  and  use  soap  and  water  and 
a  good  rubbing,  and  they  become  warm  at  once.  The  custom  of  dressing 
for  dinner,  i.€., removing  the  warm  out-of-door  garments,  and  substituting 
something  lighter,  after  a  good  polish  with  soap  and  towels,  is  pre-emi- 
nently conducive  to  health.  The  colder  the  weather  the  more  does  the 
skin  require  the  warm  or  cold  souce,  and  the  hearty  rubbing. 

But  here  we  are  met  with  difficulties  arising  from  an  odious  piece  of 
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Stinginess.  Young  people  most  not  *^  dress/'  we  are  told,  lest  they* 
should  catch  cold  in  their  bedrooms;  and  they  must  be  excused  if  they^ 
cut  short  their  morning  toilette,  because  it  is  so  cold.  Of  course.  Bufe 
why  not  give  them  a  fiie  in  their  bedroom  ?  Ought  not  we  to  be 
ashamed  of  squandering  money  on  delicacies  for  the  belly  and  finery  ibr 
the  back,  and  denying  our  poor  children  comforts  necessary  for  cleauli<* 
ness  and  health  ?  How  we  wish  that,  instead  of  buying  Christmas  "  half 
dozen**  hampers  of  gin,  some  people  would  treat  themselves  to  an  extra 
ton  of  coals.  In  a  warm  room,  by  a  good  fire,  with  a  nice  hot  dry  towel 
to  polish  off,  a  wash  with  cold  vrater  would  be  felt  to  be  a  luxury  to  any 
one.  But  instead  of  this,  we  fear  the  rale  in  many  middle-cla$s  families 
is  to  have  no  bedroom  fires,  and  to  rely  for  warmth  on  close  animal  heaft 
and  frowsy  vapour.  Doors  and  windows  are  listed  up,  and  chimneys^ 
unconscious  of  fire,  are  choked  with  boards  or  bags  of  straw.  Well 
roasted  by  the  parlour  fire^'ftnd  warmed  with  hot  spirit*:  and  water,  peoplf 
rush  with  chattering  teeth  into  their  bedrooms,  huddle  off  their  clothes^ 
and  jump  unwashed  into  bed.  There  they  get  the  warmth  of  blanket)!, 
and  of  their  own  any  thing-but-perfumed  atmosphere,  and  in  the  morninjf 
rush  down  to  the  fire  with  as  little  washing  as  possible.  The  water-jug 
is  frozen,  and  the  towels  are  fif'ozcn,  and  we  forgive  &ny  one  who  demurs 
to  a  frozen  towel. 

Cold  weather  proves  to  us  how  deficient  our  houses  are  as  habitations 
for  really  civilised  beings.  We  may  warm  oar  rooms  with  blazing  fires; 
but  the  draught  that  feeds  the  fire,  chills  the  people  thM  cower  round  it, 
because  we  have  no  means  of  warming  the  house  as  a  whole.  There  is  a 
phenomenon,  too,  known  as  '<  back  smoke,'*  which  shows  that  in  two 
rooms  out  of  three,  we  depend  for  fresh  air  upon  the  supply  that  corned 
-down  the  chimney.  The  last  thing  we  think  of  is,  where  does  our  air 
supply  come  from  ? 

When  we  add  to  the  want  of  fresh  air,  the  defective  supply  of  water, 
•caused  by  freezing  of  the  sluice  pipes,  owing  to  the  wilful  stupidity  of 
plumbers,  who  always  will  arrange  those  pipes  in  a  manner  which  makes 
them  most  exposed  to  frost;  and  when  we  superadd  the  impossibility 
there  sometimes  is  of  getting  rid  of  slops  and  liquid  refuse,  through  the 
freezing  of  sinks  and  closets,  we  say  enough  to  show  why  very  cold 
weather  is  by  no  means  a  healthy  time  in-doors.  But  things  are  not 
mended  when  a  thaw  comes.  Then  the  warm  outer  air  comes  into  the 
•cold  house,  and  deposits  wet  upon  every  wall.  Then  leaks  made  in  the 
pipes  during  the  frost  begin  to  show  themselves;  and  when  the  high 
pressure  service  is  turned  on  early  in  the  morning,  the  house  may  be  de- 
luged with  water,  running  down  stairs,  soaking  carpets,  going  through 
floors,  and  washing  down  ceilings,  leaving  it  as  badly  off  as  if  it  bad  been 
next  door  to  a  fire.  In  order  to  avert  this  crowning  calamity,  every 
householder  should  know  where  the  tap  is  to  turn  off  the  water  at  a  min- 
ute's notice.  But  as  this  is  a  part  of  household  furniture  not  wanted, 
perhaps,  once  in  a  lifetime,  we  suspect  that  few  persons  know  of  it» 
existence. 
In  tine,  our  counsels  against  cold  are,  to  keep  the  delicate  in  doors ; 
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to  warm  houses,  taking  c^re  that  there  shall  be  no  lack  of  fresh  air ;  to 
allow  bedroom  fires  liberal iy,  and  to  keep  them  all  night  in  the  ciiamber 
of  the  aged  and  the  young ;  to  clothe  warmly,  and  yet  to  give  the  skin  an 
extra  share  of  oxygenation,  by  washing  and  rubbins:;  to  give  abundant 
diet,  and  yet  to  aroid  indigestibles ;  to  drink  cold  drinks  rather  than  hot ; 
and  above  all,  to  eschew  hot  spirits  and  water. 


aiiEANiNas. 

Opinions  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin, — In  a  despatch  of  his,  when  Gover- 
nor-General of  Canada,  dated  at  Quebec,  in  1853,  he  gave  evidence  that 
he  had  not  been  insensible  to  a  '^  great  fact"  in  the  social  experience  of 
that  colony.  Pie  wrote— **  Many  thousands  of  men  are  employed  during 
the  winter  in  these  remote  forests  preparing  the  timber,  which  is  trans- 
ported during  the  summer  on  rafts,  or,  if  sawn^in  boats»  to  Quebec,  when 
destined  for  England,  and  to  the  Richelieu,  river  when  intended  for  the 
United  States.  It  js  a  most  interesting  fact,  boib  in  a  moral  and  hygienic 
view,  that  for  some  years  past  intoxicating  liquors  have  been  rigorously 
excluded  from  alpoost  all  the  chantiers,  as  the  dwellings  of  the  lumber- 
men in  these  distant  regions  are  styled;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
exposure  of  the  men  to  the  cold  during  the  winter,  and  wet  in  the  spring, 
the  result  has  been  entirely  satisfactory."  How  Lord  Elgin  was  affected 
towards  prohibition  we  learn  on  the  reliable  authority  of  Dr.  Guthrie, 
who  stated  at  a  public  meeting  in  Edinburgh  on  the  licensing  system, 
that  he  bad  met  Lord  Elgin  at  a  party  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
London,  when  his  lordship  said,  in  allusion  to  the  Maine  Law, — <<I  believe 
that  it.  is. destined  to  work  a  very  great  change  on  the  face  of  society;  I 
wish  the  cause  the  utmost  success.  They  have  adopted  it  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  I  am  watching  its  operation  with  more  interest  than  that 
of  any  cause  under  the  sun.'*  A  gentleman  put  the  objection  of  the 
injustice  to  the  poor  man,  but  was  answered  by  his  lordship  in  these 
terms:  '*The  poor  man  is  the  best  judge  of  what  is  justice  (to  him),  for 
the  law  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  in  our  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
was  passed  by  the  votes  of  the  poor  labouring  men  themselves.*'  This 
conversation  took  place  at  the  latter  end  of  1854,  or  early  in  1855. 

A  Good  Rebuke. — A  German  nobleman  once  paid  a  visit  to  Great 
Britain  when  the  practice  of  toasting  and  drinking  healths  was  at  its 
height.  Wherever  he  went,  during  a  six  months*  tour,  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  drink,  though  never  so  loth.  He  must  pledge  his  host  and 
hostess.  He  must  drink  with  every  one  who  would  be  civil  to  him,  and 
with  every  one  who  wished  for  a  convenient  pretext  for  taking  another 
glass,  ile  must  drink  a  bumper  in  honour  of  the  king  and  queen, 
in  honour  of  church  and  state,  in  honour  of  the  army  and  navy.  How 
often  did  he  find  himself  retiring  with  throbbing  temples,  and  burning 
cheek,  from  these  scenes  of  intrusive  hospitality  I  At  length  his  visit 
drew  to  a  close ;  and  to  requite,  in  some  measure,  the  attentions  which 
had  been  lavished  upon  him,  he  made  a  grand  entertainment.  Assem- 
hlJDg  those  who  had  done  him  honour,  he  gathered  them  round  a  most 
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sumptuous  banquet,  and  feasted  them  to  their  utmost  content.  The 
tables  were  then  cleared.  Senrants  entered  with  two  enormous  hams; 
one  was  placed  at  each  end ;  slices  were  cut  and  passed  to  each  guest, 
when  the  host  rose,  and  with  all  gravity  said:  •* Gentlemen,  I  give  you 
the  king!  please  eat  to  his  honour.*'  His  guests  protested;  they  had 
dined;  they  were  Jews;  they  were  already  surcharged  through  his  too 
generous  cheer.  But  he  was  inflexible.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  for  six 
months  you  have  compelled  me  to  drmk  at  your  bidding.  Is  it  too 
much  that  you  should  now  eat  at  mine?  I  have  been  submissive;  why 
should  you  not  follow  my  example?  You  will  please  do  honour  to  your 
king?  You  shall  then  be  served  with  another  slice  in  honour  of  tlie  queen, 
another  to  the  prosperity  of  the  royal  family,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 
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An  Original  Lecture  on  the  Harmony  of  Teetotalism,  as  a  Practice,  a 
Doctrine,  and  a  System,  with  the  will  of  God,  as  expressed  in  the 
authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  showing  also,  that  it  is  the  plain  doc- 
trine of  the  Greek  New  Testament.     By  Dr.  Lees,  4d. 


9lnnal£f  of  t^e  ^anttetr  iSmgtrom  ISanti  of  ilQope  ®nton. 

GREAT  BAKD  OF  HOPE  DEMONSTBATIOK  AT  THE  LAMBETH  BATHS. 

On  Friday  January  15lh,  the  New  year's  Festival  of  theBands  of  Hope, 
in  the  South  of  London,  took  place  in  the  Lambeth  Baths,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union.  At  five  o'clock 
an  excellent  tea  was  provided,  of  which  nearly  600  children  and  adults 
partook.  As  the  evening  wore  on  the  numbers  were  considerably  augmen- 
ted, and  at  half  past  seven,  at  which  time  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.  took  the 
chair,  there  were  2000  children  and  adults  present.  On  the  platform  we 
noticed  Mr.  Justice  Payne,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Hawkins,  W.J.  Haynes,  Esq.,  John  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Mr.  M.  W.  Dunn, 
Mr.  G.  M. Murphy,  Mr.  A.  Hawkins,  jun.,  Mr.  G.  Wybrow,  Mr.  W. 
West,  and  many  others  interested  and  actually  engaged  in  promoting  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  th«  working  classes  and  their  children. 

Prayer  having  been  offered  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  Samuel  Morlet, 
Esq.,  the  Chairman,  said — **  He  was  present  less  with  the  object  of  making 
a  speech,  than  enforcing  the  necessity  of  each  one  doing  his  share  towards 
the  general  advancement  and  good  of  the  people.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  him  to  be  able  to  give  pleasure  to  others.  He  was  anxious  to  appeal  to 
those  who  were  moderate  drinkers,  to  ask  whether  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
forego  their  own  little  pleasure,  if  by  so  doing  they  could  alleviate  suffer- 
ing, and  contribute  towards  the  advancement  of  their  fellow-men.  There 
v^as  a  great  need  of  personal  example.  Alluding  to  the  recent  execution 
of  Wright,  the  speaker  said  he  hoped  the  day  would  come  when  capital 
punishment  v?ould  be  entirely  done  away  with,  (hear,  hear).  That  crime 
bad,  like  many  others,  its  origin  in  strong  drink;  and,  a.s  their  esteemed 
friend.  Judge  Payne,  could  testify,  the  greatest  proportion  of  crime  com- 
mitted in  this  country  had  its  origin  in  the  same  fruitful  source.  He 
recommended  lo  the  comideration  of  philanthropists  the  question  ofsodal 
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and  moral  improveineut,  such  as  the  improYing  the  dwellings  of  the  poor^ 
and  Working  Men's  Clubs,  as  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  working  classes 
that  they  should  have  a  place  where  they  could  meet  for  rational  recrea- 
tion and  amusement,  without  being  led  into  temptation/*    (Loud  cheers). 

Mr.  M.  W.  Dunn  (Hon.  Sec.)  said,  ''The  Meetings  could  never  hav« 
been  held  but  for  Mr.  Morley,  who  generously  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
the  Baths.  The  Meetings  commenced  on  the  13th  of  November  last,  an4 
had  been  continued  weekly ;  there  had  been  Lectures,  Dissolving  Views, 
Singing,  &c.;  and  during  the  time  they  had  been  delivering  them,  over 
20,000  children  had  visited  the  baths  (cheers).  Not  a  penny  had  been 
asked,  as  it  was  believed  the  money  would  come  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  the  good  work  ;  and,  he  also  believed  the  children  had  had  th^ 
greatest  pleasure  afforded  them,  and  he  must  say  their  behaviour  had 
been  admirable  (cheers). 

Mr.  A.  Hawkins  next  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  meeting,  and  in 
the  course  of  some  pithy  remarks,  observed  that  it  was  not  because 
Mr.  Morley  was  rich  that  they  felt  honored  at  his  presiding  over  them; 
there  were  many  rich  men  whom  they  would  scorn  to  place  in  that 
position, — but  it  was  because  Mr.  Morley  was  so  large  of  heart,  and  rich 
in  sympathy  for  suffering  humanity,  that  they  felt  honored  by  his  presence 
(hear,  hear.)  The  speaker  concluded  a  spirited  address  amidst  great 
applause. 

Mr.  Justice  Payne  then  delivered  one  of  his  humorously  characteristic 
speeches,  insisting  on  the  duties  that  all  owed  to  each  other.  That  the 
committee  who  engaged  in  this  work  had  taken  the  Temperance  causey 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  juveniles,  had  chopped  it  up  small,  stewed  it 
down  all,  poured  it  in  slowly,  and  got  it  in  wholly;  and  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  children  to  be  honest  samples — set  good  examples — 
use  kind  persuasion,  and  seize  all  occasion, — proceeding  to  illustrate  the 
points,  and  concluding  by  reading  his  1921st  poetical  tail-piece,  which 
space  forbids  our  quoting. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  IV1*Cree  then  delivered  an  eloquent  and  impassioned 
address,  insisting  on  the  truth  of  Temperance  principles,  and  detailing 
the  great  good  that  the  Temperance  cause  was  working,  illustrating  it  by 
many  forcible  anecdotes.  Alluding  to  the  present  meeting,  he  said  they 
had  reason  to  thiank  the  Giver  of  all  good,  that  in  Lambeth  and  South- 
wark  boys  and  girls  were  growing  up  who  never  tasted  strong  drink^. 
In  American  colleges,  students  were  enjoined  not  to  partake  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors ;  and,  if  such  a  law  were  enforced  in  our  colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  in  the  Nonconformist  colleges,  much  practical  good 
would  result,  and  seeing  how  many  thousands  were  brought  to  ruin  and 
disgrace  by  imbibing  intoxicating  liquors,  it  would  redound  to  the  credit 
of  the  proctors,  and  managers  of  those  seats  of  learning,  if  they  removed 
this  great  stumbling,  block  out  of  the  pathway  of  those  entrusted  to  their 
care  (loud  cheers). 

Speeches  were  interspersed  with  some  excellent  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Mr.  John  Thwaites,  and  Mr.  Lightowler 
and  Sons.    The  Boys'  Drum  and  Fife  Band  also  contributed  to.^^liren 
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the  proceedings,  and  at  the  close  a  series  oF  inagnificient  dissolving  views 
were  explained  by  Mr.  Haynes.  Throughout  the  proceedings  were  of  an 
animated  nature,  and  afforded  great  gratification  to  all  present. 

During  the  evening  it  was  announced  that  on  Tuesday,  February  16th, 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  had  kindly  consented  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
''  Poland,**  on  behalf  of  the  Funds  of  the  Union,  in  his  magnificient 
Tabernacle. 

Bishop  AucKLAHD  Band  OF  Hope  Festival — ^The  annual  festival 
of  the  Ladies*  Band  of  Hope  was  held  in  the  British  School-room,  on 
Christmas-day.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  good  conduct  of  the 
children  was  the  subject  of  pleasing  remarks.  After  tea,  a  pablic  meeting 
was  held,  over  which  Mr.  T.  Snaith  presided.  The  Band  of  Hope  recited 
selections  of  Temperance  prose,  poetry,  and  dialogues,  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner.  An  able  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  Bell,  the  inde- 
fatigable honorary  secretary  of  the  Middlesbro*  Temperance  Society. 
Altliough  his  subject  was  chiefly  bearing  on,  and  also  adapted  to,  the 
members  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  and  their  parents,  yet  he  did  not  neglect 
to  thunder  forth  the  imperative  importance  of  muzzling  the  ox  by  permis- 
sive legislation.  The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  with  the  usual  votes 
of  thanks  to  the  ladies,  speakers,  and  chairman,  proposed  and  .seconded 
by  Messrs.  J.  Wilkinson,  T.  Pallister,  sen.,  W.  B.  AflBeck,  and  T.  Smith. 

Anchor  Band  of  Hope,  Camberwell. — On  Tuesday,  January  19th, 
a  tea  festival  was  held  in  Waterloo  street  School  room,  in  connection  with 
the  above  society.  Over  100  of  our  young  friends  and  their  parents  par- 
took of  an  ample  meal,  in  which  an  enormous  twelth  cake  received  its  due 
amount  of  attention.  A  small  charge  for  admission  was  made  after  tea, 
and  a  large  audience  assembled  to  enjoy  the  entertainment  provided.  The 
amusements  were  varied  in  character ;  a  Christmas  tree  occupied  one  side 
of  the  platform,  and  duriug  the  evening  some  useful  books  were  presented 
from  it  to  some  of  those  members  who  had  given  recitations  at  the  usual 
meetings,  and  in  other  ways  been  active  in  assisting  the  Band  of  Hope* 
An  address  was  also  delivered  by  W.  J.  Haynes,  Esq.,  from  the  Band  of 
Hope  Union ;  the  entertainment  concluded  with  a  magic  lantern  exhibition, 
after  which  a  distribution  of  New  Year's  gifts  took  place, and  the  company 
separated,  we  hope,  with  the  feeling  of  having  spent  a  pleasant  evening 
without  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink. 

Bath — Percy  Chapel  Band  of  Hope  and  Tempbrance  Union.— 
The  second  anniversary  of  the  above  society  was  commemorated  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  1 1th  and  12th  inst.  commencing  with  a  prayer 
meeting  on  Monday  morning  at  seven  o*clock,  when  there  was  a  very  good 
attendance.  In  the  afternoon,  the  school-rooms  presented  a  most  tastefd 
appearance,  being  decorated  with  flags,  evergreens,  and  appropriate 
mottoes.  We  particularly  noticed  a  beautiful  design  of  flags  encirclini? 
the  roll  of  members,  over  which  we  read  the  very  suitable  motto,  •*  Sought 
and  Saved.*'  By  the  kindness  of  some  lady  friends,  and  the  young  people 
of  the  congregation,  the  committee  were  enabled  to  hold  a  bazaar,  which 
consisted  of  every  variety  of  useful  and  fancy  work,  and  for  the  display  of 
this  a  dark  recess  \tv  t\\e TOomv?3A ^V.Vft<\  w^  most  elegantly,  being  hung 
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with  crimson  drapery,  and  illuminated  with  Chinese  lanterns  of  every 
conceivable  hue.    In  addition  to  this  a  large  stall  was  erected  at  the  top 
of  the  room,  and  adorned  with  flags  and  lanterns,  and  there  again  the 
ladies  disposed  of  their  wares.    At  5  o'clock  about  100  persons  sat  down 
to  a  social  tea ;  after  which  a  large  public  meeting  was  held,  when  the 
Rev,  Urijah  Thomas^  of  Clifton,  presided.    Letters  were  read  from 
Handel  Cossham  and  W.  Saunders,  Esqrs.  expressing  their  regret  at  being 
absent.    After  prayer  the  Rev.  E.  Moitram,  the  treasurer,*  read  a  very 
gratifying  report,  which  stated : — ^The  Committee,  with  thankful  hearts, 
look  back  and  acknowledge  that  God  has  crowned  their  feeble  efforts  with 
success.    The  society  is  now  named  the  Band  of  Hope  Temperance 
Union,  uniting  the  adults  and  juveniles  into  one  society,  now  numbering 
about  570  members.    During  the  past  year  several  very  interesting 
lectures  have  been  delivered,  and  the  profits  given  to  the  general  fund. 
About  20  Band  of  Hope  meetings  have  been  held,  affording  (every  fort- 
night) an  opportunity  to  the  young  people  of  hearing  suitable  addresses 
on  the  great  Temperance  qnestion.     We  have  now  a  very  good  library — 
which  contains  nearly  250  vols. — read  by  a  large  number  of  the  members, 
who  can  change  their  books  every  week.    Parents  have  been  induced  to 
sign  the  pledge  through  the  influence  of  the  children,  and  the  Sabbath 
school  has  increased  greatly  through  the  establishment  of  the  society. 
Many  adults  have  signed  our  book.    The  Rev.  W.  Mottram  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Cotterell  delivered  excellent  speeches  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report.    On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke  (of  Twerton),  seconded  by 
Mr.  Sturges,  it  was  resolved  to  originate  a  sick  fund  in  connection  with 
the  Band  of  Hope.    The  proceedings  were  agreeably  enlivened  with  some 
singing  by  the  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr,  S.  D.  Major.    On 
Tuesday  the  committee  entertained  280  of  the  members  at  an  excellent 
tea ;  and  a  pleasing  sight  it  was  to  behold  so  many  bright,  happy  faces 
seated  in  every  available  corner  of  the  room,  and  to  witness  the  good 
humour  and  cheerfulness  which  everywhere  prevailed.    The  arrival  of 
their  respected  president,  T.  Thompson,  Esq.,  was  the  signal  for  most 
overwhelming  applause;  every  little  heart  brim  full  of  delight,  and  we 
felt  that  a  truly  noble  work  was  being  accomplished,  seeing  how  many 
young  people  had  given  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Temperance  cause,  and 
were  thus  growing  up  free  from  the  curse  and  trammels  of  strong  drink. 
Tea  being  concluded,  all  marched  in  order  to  the  chapel,  where  they  stayed 
for  a  short  time  while  the  remains  of  the  repast  were  removed,  and  on 
their  return  found  a  noble  Christmas  tree  exposed  to  view,  most  gaily 
decorated,  (and  lit  up  with  innumerable  wax  tapers),  from  which  at  the 
close  each  member  present  received  a  gift.     T.  Thompson,  Esq.  presided 
at  the  evening  meeting,  Messrs.  Line,  J.  S.  Sturges,  &c.,  gave  lively  and 
encouraging  addresses,  while  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  congre- 
gation sang  some  capital  Temperance  melodies,  among  wliich  we  par- 
ticularly noticed,  "The  Drunkard^s  Auction,'*  which  was  encored.     The 
presents  having  been  distributed,  and  the  few  remaining  articles  of  the 
bazaar  disposed  of,  all  returned  home,  having  spent  a  thoroughly  happy 
evening,  and  apparently  more  determined  than  ever  to  wage  perpetual 
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Trarfare  against  strong  drink.  We  Are  mno.h  gratified  to  learn  that  the 
amount  realized  at  the  bazaar  has  materiallv  assisted  the  funds  of  the 
society. 

Calthorpe  Terrace  North  London'  Sdndat  School  Band  op 
Hope. — Dear  Sir, — We  have  just  concluded  our  third  year's  campaign, 
by  holding  a  festival ;  300  children  sat  down  to  tea  with  100  adult 
friends.  After  tea  we  assembled  in  aiarge  room  decked  out  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  the  evening  was  occupied  in  distributing  about  600  gifts  from  two 
splendid  Christtnas  trees,  interspersed  with  a  few  pieces*  from  the  Tonic 
Sol'Fa  'Reporter,  and  a  dialogue  and  other  recitations  by  the  members* 
All  passed  off  with  great  spirit.  Our  friend,  Mr.  F.  Smith,  dropped  in 
during  the  evening,  and  spoke  to  the  children.  '  The  number  on  the 
register  is  over  320,  of  which  120  have  joined  during  the  last  year.  We 
have  a  Penny  Bank  in  conniectioti  with  the  Banti  of  Hope.  Any  child  is 
permitted  to  deposit.  It  h&s  been  established  about  eighteen  months, 
during  which  time  STO  depositors  have  bfeen  enrolled.  If  my  experience 
is  wort!)  anything,  I  think  that  not  only  is  a  Band  of  Hope  a  valuable 
Auxiliary  to  the  Sunday  school,  but  the  Penny  Bank  is  also  a  valuable 
isiuxiliary  to  the  Band  ofHope.    Yours  res{)ectfuUy, 

W.  H.  Brooking,  Secretary, 

East  LoNt)6i^  Temperance  Association,  Peelgrove  Hall,  Beth- 
NAL-GREEN. — On  Monday,  Jan.  4th,  Mr.  F.  Baron  exhibited  his  Pano- 
rama of  Temperance  Sketches  to  a  large  juvenile  assembly,  who  were 
regaled  also  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  a  large  Christmas 
tree,  all  the  juveniles  present  receiving  an  article. 

Peckham  Rye  and  Nunhead  Band  of  Hope  (in  connection  with 
the  Congregational  Sunday  School). — The  quarterly  treat  of  this  Band  of 
Hope  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  19fli  Jan.,  1864.     At  half-past  five  the 
young  people  sat  down  to  a  capital  spread  of  tea,  bread  and  butter,  cake 
biscuits,  tarts  and  mince  pies,  antJ'  for  an  hour,  assisted  by  some  merry 
conversation  and  laughter,  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  good  things  so  bounti- 
fully provided  by  Mrs.  Cash,  Miss  Hester,  Mrs.  T.  Cash,  and   Mr.  J. 
Taylor.    Tea  being  over,  the  juveniles,  assisted  by  their  elder  friends, 
members  of  the  committee,  entered  with  spirit  into  a  variety  of  Christmas 
games,  and  having  tired  themselves  out  at  this  work,  arranged  themselves 
to  witness  some  interesting  experiments  with  electricity,  admirably  exhi- 
bited by  two  young  gentlemen  from  Holloway ;  much  fun  was  created  by 
some  electric  shocks  being  administered  to  a  large  circle  of  children  and 
friends,  a  boy's  hair  being  made  to  stand  on  end,  &c.    The  time  allotted 
for  these  experiments  having  passed,  the  gas  was  lowered,  and  a  series  of 
beautiful  dissolving  views  were   thrown  upon  a  sheet,  to   the  intense 
delight  of  the  happy  band,  and  when  the  comic  scenes,  &c.,  were  intro- 
duced, shouts  of  laughter  and  applause,  testified  that  the  efforts  of  the 
committee,  to  give  the  Band  of  Hope  a  first-rate  entertainment,  had  not 
been  thrown  away.    As  soon  as  this  was  over,  and  cheers  given  for  the 
enjoyment  afforded,  the  young  folks  were  regaled  with  buns  and  lemon- 
ade, and  sent  home  to  dream  of  the  pleasures  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
teetotalism.      Several  recitations  and  songs   were  delivered   during  the 
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evening,  and  a  large  number  of  teetotal  friends  were  present,  to  witness 

and  enter  into  the  amusements  of  those,  who  are  in  the  way  they  should 

go. 

PiMLico — EccLESTON   Chapel  Lecture-Room. — The  annual  New 

Year's  juvenile  entertainment,  in  connection  with  the  Band  of  Hope 
movement,  was  celebrated  on  the  6th  inst.  The  spacious  and  beautiful 
room  was  decorated  with  emblems  and  banners,  and  crowded  with  a' 
respectable  assembly  of  happy  girls  and  boys,  wearing  medlls  and  neat 
rosettes ;  also  several  parents  and  resident  benevolent  ladies  were  present, 
and  showed  the  roost  lively  interest  in  the  joyous  event.  Mr.  John  H. 
Esterbrooke,  the  bon.  sec,  delivered  a  brie!  congratulatory  address  to  th^, 
young,  after  which  the  entertainment  commenced  with  a  suitable  melody 
by  the  juvenile  choir.  Mrs.  Esterbrooke  presided  at  the  piano-forte,  who- 
with  her  sister.  Miss  Maude  Morfey,  sang  some  admirable  duets.  Master 
Edgar  Morfey  executed  some  first  class  solos  on  the  comet,  with  profes* 
sional  skill.  Master  S.  Richardson  recited  some  Temperance  pieces- 
with  judgment  and  effect.  Some  melodies  and  choruses  by  the  juveniles 
terminated  the  musical  section.  The  second  part  consisted  of  dissolving 
views,  illustrative  of  Heroism  and  Perils,*' with  George  Cruikshank*s 
inimitable  plates  of**  The  Bottle/'  &c.,  with  a  descriptive  lecture  by  Mr. 
George  Blaby,  of  the  Band  of  Hope.  Union,  whose  felicitous  and  easy 
style  completely  enraptured  the  young  people,  with  whom  he  sang  some 
impressive  hymns  and  teetotal  melodies.  Master  E.  Morfey  presided  at 
the  piano-forte,  and  interspersed  the  dissolving  scenes  with  lively  embel- 
lishments. The  slides  were  artistically  painted,  and  distinctly  illuminated 
by  the  brilliant  oxy-hydrogen  lime  light,  under  the  judicious  working  of 
Mr.  Lay,  the  courteous  exhibitor.  The  entertaiument  gave  entire  satis- 
faction; the  vocal  and  instrumental  performances  were  loudly  cheered,, 
and  redemanded.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  lecturer,, 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  their  valuable  services.  The  proceedings- 
closed  by  the  juveniles  singing  "God  bless  our  youthful  band,*' sustained 
by  instrumental  music,  supplemented  by  enthusiastic  clapping  of  hands 
and  applause,  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  patrons  of  the  juvenile  New 
Yearns  entertainment.     Several  pledges  were  received. 

LABOUBS  OF  TH£  A6EHTS. 

During  the  month,  Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck  has  attended  a  large  number 
of  interesting  meetings  in  Yorkshire,  &c.,in  connection  with  the  Northern 
Auxiliary. 

Mr.  William  Bell  has  lectured  to  very  large  meetings  of  children  at 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Yeadon.  Writing  from  Leeds,  Mr.  Bell  says: — 
"  1  have  just  concluded  a  week's  labour  in  Leeds;  it  has  been  a  very 
successful  one ;  large  numbers  have  been  added  to  the  Bands  of  Hope. 
They  have  been  all  Band  of  Hope  meetings,  winding  up  with  one  in  the 
Victoria  Hall,  one  of  the  best  halls  in  England.  We  had  about  3,000 
children  there,  the  largest  number  of  children  I  ever  spoke  to  at  one 
time;  it  was  a  glorious  sight;  I  think  I  shall  never  forget  it.  The  Leeds 
Band  of  Hope  League  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good — God  bless  them ! 
If  every  town  would  only  take  the  matter  up  as  they  are  doing  here,  and 
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at  Bradford,  we  would  soon  put  the  publicans  to  the  right-about.  They 
have  about  16  Bands  of  Hope.  I  have  only  seen  a  few  of  them,  but  they 
want  me,  some  time,  for  a  month^  but  they  will  write  you  about  it.  I 
am  just  off  for  Sheffield ;  I  hope  we  may  have  good  meetings  there.'* 

The  Secretary  to  the  Leeds  Band  of  Hope  League  also  writes,  and 

says : — "  We  are  all  highly  pleased  with  Mr.  Bell.     I  hope  to  be  able  to 

engage  him  for  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  if  you  would  please  to  inform   me 

when  he  will  be  at  liberty.     Our  Committee  will  meet  on  Friday  next, 

when  I  shall  request  that  he  be  employed  for  one  month.  I  may  justly 
say  he  is  the  right  man  for  the  right  work.  On  Saturday  we  had  a 
gathering  in  our  town  hall,  when  about  3,000  assembled,  though  a  wet 
day  and  night ;  and  trust  this  week's  labour  may  be|abundantly  blessed.*' 

During  the  past  month,  Mr.  G.  Blaby  has  attended  and  addressed  the 
following  meetings  : — Charlotte  Street,  Caledonian  Road ;  Gee  Street, 
Goswell  Street ;  One  Tun,  Westminster;  Working  Men's  CiMb,  West- 
minster, twice ;  Arnold's  Place,  Dockhead ;  Shaftesbury  Hali,  Alders- 
gate  Street;  Eccleston  Chapel,  Pimlico;  Poland  Street,  Oxford  Street; 
Salem  Chapel,  Bow  Road;  Henry  Place,  Portland  Town;  Fox  and 
Knot  Court ;  St.  John's,  Upper  Holloway ;  Clifton  Street,  Wandsworth 
Road;  Gospel  Hall,  Brackley  Street;  Pavement  Chapel,  New  North 
Road;  Lambeth  Baths;  King  Street,  Long  Acre;  Ebenezer  Chapel, 
Shad  well ;  and  Powis  Street,  Woolwich.  He  has  also  preached  eight 
sermons,  and  addressed  three  Sunday  Schools. 

Mr.  W.  Lay  has  attended  meetings  as  follows: — Bamsbury  Indepen- 
dent Chapel ;  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark ;  Grafton  Chapel,  Fitzroy  Square ; 
Lambeth  Baths,  twice ;  Arnold's  Place,  Dockhead ;  Shaftesbury  Hall, 
AldiTSgate  Street ;  Eccleston  Chapel,  Pimlico ;  Exeter  Buildings  Chel- 
sea; Salem  Chapel,  Bow  Road  ;  Trinity  School,  Lower  Road,  Islington; 
St.  John's,  Upper  Holloway ;  Oiford  Road,  Caledonian  Road ;  Gospel 
Hall,  Brackley  Street,  Barbican ;  Pavement  Chapel,  New  North  Road ; 
Myddleton  Road,  Dalston ;  Britannia  Fields,  and  Camberwell. 

During  December  and  January.  Mr.  Frederick  Smith  has  lectured 
and  attended  meetings  at  the  following  places : — In  Ireland  at  Bally- 
moiiey,  Ballymena,  Coleraine,  Monaghan  :  also  at  Liverpool,  Preston, 
Southport,  Macclesfield,  Nantwich,  Darnby  Street,  Mint;  Dalgleish 
Place,  Limehouse;  Chequer  Alley,  Bunhill  Row  ;  Forest  Hill ;  Orange 
Street,  Leicester  Square;  Lambeth  Baths;  Dalston;  Marlborough 
Chapel,  Old  Kent  Road ;  Harrold ;  Cromer  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Road ; 
Commercial  Street,  Whitechapel;  Earl  Street,  London  Road;  King 
Street,  Long  Acre;  and  Myddleton  Road,  Kingsland. 

LITEKATUBE. 

The  Qualifications  of  a  Tempera^nce  Advocate.  By  J.  W.  Gbebn. 
London :  W.  Tweedie. — Mr.  Green  was  one  of  the  fathers  and  founders 
of  the  Temperance  movement,  and  eminently  in  his  place  wben  teaching 
and  guiding  his  fellow-advocates.    We  would  urge  all  ourbrotber  speakers 

to  study  this  essay.    Our  pages  contain  a  copious  extract  from  it. 

I        — •  — _— ^— — ^— — — ^— ^^^— .^— ___^___^_^__. 
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Mr.  J.  P.  Hutchinson,  Darlington. 
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BAND  OF  HOPE  RECORD. 


PACTS  &  OPINIONS  FOB  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHESa 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M'CREE. 

Mt  Dear  Friends, — I  was  once  a  Sunday  Scholar  in  the 
Presbyterian  Chapel,  High  Bridge,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  I 
had  the  privilege  of  being  a  member  of  the  Bible  Class. 

In  course  of  time  I  became  a  Sunday  School  Teacher.  Both 
as  a  Sunday  School  Teacher,  and  a  Minister  of  Christ,  I  have 
seen  how  much  your  labours  are  impeded  by  intemperance. 

I  therefore  plead  for  a  Band  of  Hope  in  connection  with 
every  Sunday  School  in  the  kingdom. 

You  do  not,  perhaps,  see  the  necessity  for  such  an  auxiliary 
to  your  work.  I  would  therefore  ask  your  attention  to  the 
Facts  and  Opinions  which  follow,  and  entreat  your  candid  and 
prayerful  perusal  of  them. 

FACTS. 

A  Scene  in  Edinburgh. — "There  was  another  boy,  whose  name  I 
forget,  found  lying  on  straw  in  a  dark  cellar,  which  had  literally  nothing 
in  it  but  this  one  heap  of  straw.  The  parents  were  in  the  habit  of  going 
out  for  the  day,  and  locking  up  the  child  there,  without  food,  or  fire,  or 
clothes.  He  was  brought  in — a  mere  bundle  of  rags — quite  paralysed, 
and  lay  for  a  week  on  one  of  the  hospital  beds,  without  stirring  or  speak- 
ing, till  they  almost  thought  he  was  deaf  and  dumb.  At  last  he  did 
mutter  out  one  word,  and  it  was  *  whisky  !*  He  afterwards  tried,  in  his 
wretched  faint  voice,  to  begin  singing  a  whisky  song,  and  told  the  nurse 
he  had  hardly  lasted  anything  but  whisky  since  he  was  born.  Somehow 
his  wretched  mother  found  him  out  and  came  to  see  him.  Immediately 
after  she  left,  the  miserable  little  creature  was  caught  hiding  its  wizened, 
face  and  still  half-paralyzed  hands  under  the  bed-clothes,  trying  to  undo 
the  cork  of  a  small  bottle  tilled  with  whisky !  But  this  child  also  recovered, 
learned  to  feed  on  and  enjoy  other  food  than  drams,  and  left  the  hospital 
for  a  future  of — God  knows  what!  Still,  the  life  had  been  saved — so  far,** 
— Miis  Muloch  in  **  Good  Words.*' 

Old  Sunday  Scholars  in  Prison.— Mr.  Wm.  Logan,  in  a  letter  to 
the  British  Banner,  says — "  I  visited  78  of  the  88  prisoners  who  were 
tried  at  the  Glasgow  Assizes,  in  September,  1848.  Seven  of  these  could  * 
neither  read  nor  write;  of  the  remaining  71  not  less  tlian  38  males  and 
^4  females — ^total  62 — had  been  connected  with  Sabbath  Schools.  A 
number  of  both  sexes  had  been  in  attendance  at  Sunday  Schools  for  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  nine,  and  even  ten  years.  To  prevent  anything  like 
deception  on  this  point,  I  cross-questioned  ihem  as  to  the  h  callty  of  th^ 
schools^  the  names  of  the  teachers,  &c.    I  likewise  spent  several  days  in 
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calliig  on  a  number  of  the  parents  and  relatives,  iu  different  parts  o^the 
city,  and  the  replies  given  by  these  parties  to  my  inquiries  fully  corrobo- 
rated the  statements  of  the  convicts  themselves.  Fifty-nine  of  the  sixty- 
two  criminals  admitted  that  drinking  and  public-house  company  had  not 
only  been  the  chief  cause  of  their  leaving  the  Sunday  school,  but  of 
violating  the  laws  of  their  country." 

Records  OF  a.  Bible  Class. — The  Rev.  James  Sherman,  formerly 
minister  of  Surrey  Chapel,  at  a  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  said, — ''The 
question  has  been  asked,  what  becomes  of  the  senior  scholars  of  these 
schools?  In  the  schools  belonging  to  my  own  church  the  number  of 
scholars  is  3,000,  with  400  gratuitous  teachers ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  few  of  those  children  become  members  of  the  church  after  leaving  the 
schools.  Where  do  they  go?  Many  of  them  would  be  found,  as  soon 
as  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  to  become  apprentices  ; 
and,  by  the  pernicious  system  which  prevailed  among  the  working  classes 
so  situate,  they  grew  up,  many  of  them,  to  be  drunkards,  and  to  be  a 
disgrace  to  themselves  and  the  neighbourhood.  A  teacher  of  a  class  had 
collected  the  statistics  in  respect  to  that  class,  consisting  o^ forty -six.  He 
was  induced  to  examine  what  were  their  habits  with  regard  to  Temperance 
during  the  preceding  seven  years,  and  the  result  was — drunkards,  thirteen  ; 
occasional  drunkards,  ninex  steady  characters,  thirteen  ;  unknown,  three." 

CoiCFESsiON  OF  A  ScHOLAR. — The  letter,  from  which  the  following  are 
extracts,  is  firom  a  Sabbath  school  teacher  of  Birmingham.  He  says: — *'  I 
know  that  in  the  Sunday  school  of  which  I  was  a  pupil,  that  a  great 
number  turned  out  drunkards,  myself  amongst  them.  The  class  I  was 
in  consisted  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  scholars,  and  I  am  sure  that 
twelve  of  them  became  sots.  Some  of  them  remain  so  to  this  day,  a  pest 
to  the  neighb9urhood,  a  disgrace  to  the  borough,  and  a  trouble  to  their 
fiunilies.  It  has  been  unfortunately  my  lot  to  sit,  at  one  lime  or  another,. 
in  the  tap  room,  with  eight  or  nine  of  my  former  fellow-scholars.'*  He 
adds,  *'My  own  intemperate  habits  were  formed  during  the  time  I  was  a 
teacher  in  the  school."  And  still  farther,  **  Oh,  sir,  if  Sunday  school 
superintendents  and  teachers  could  only  see  a  small  portion  of  the  immense 
amount  of  their  labours  which  are  utterly,  and  I  fear  for  ever,  frustrated 
by  this  foe  to  human  improvement  (  strong  drink),  I  feel  satisfied  that  the 
satme  love  which  induces  them  to  teach  the  scholar,  would  induce  them  to 
bia  an  eternal  &rewell  to  that  article  which  has  so  long,  and  still  continues 
to  lay  viraste  so  much  of  their  labours." — Essay  on  Juvenile  Depravity^  hy 
T^umiaf  Beggs. 

Intoxicating  Liquors. — From  the  year  1801  to  the  year  1846,  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  spent  nearly  fifteen  hundred  million 
pounds  sterling  in  intoxicating  drinks;  about  £800,000,000.  on  spirits, 
^176,455,000.  on  wines,  and  £595,904,000.  on  malt ;  or  equal  to  about 
doobfe  the  amount  of  the  present  national  debt !  The  duty  alone  which 
ve  paid  on  the  aboTe  articles  daring  these  forty-five  years,  amounted  to 
£644,968,553.,  or  equivalent  to  about  fire-sixths  of  the  national  debt. 
Oiir  army  costs  us  about  ten  millions  a>jearf  which  we  think  a  great  deal 
fobniQch;  but,  theOi  Hue  toWutaxily  spend  about  fifteen  millions  a  year 
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on  whisky,  gin,  brandy,  and  their  villainous  compounds!  Our  navy 
costs  about  eight  millions;  but  our  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  cost  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  millions !  We  pay  less  than  a  million  for  our 
admirable  post-office,  and  more  than  four  millions  for  our  wines !  The 
taxes  we  pay  for  our  courts  of  law  and  justice  amount  to  a  litile  above  a 
million;  the  taxes  we  pay  on  our  tobacco  and  snuff  are  above  four 
millions!  Financial  reform  is  surely  needed,  but  at  home,  and  in  the 
public-house,  as  much  as  anywhere  else.  Under  two  millions  a-year  are 
spent  on  Life  and  Health  Assurance;  and  about  forty  millions  on  drink 
of  all  kinds.  Are  not  these  facts  most  discreditable  to  us  as  a  nation  ? — 
Eliza  Cook's  Journal. 

Money  Expended  by  Workmen. — At  a  large  manufacturing  esta- 
blishment in  London,  as  many  as  300  persons  are  employed.  Of  these, 
lOOtnen  receive  each  on  an  average  £l.  15s.  for  working  five  days  in  the 
week.  They  decline  coming  to  labour  on  Monday,  which  they  habitually 
make  a  holiday,  and,  I  was  told,  thus  regularly  lose  7s.  each  weekly. 
Besides  this  loss,  I  was  informed  that  each  expends  not  less  than  7s. 
weekly  for  beer.  The  establishment  in  fact  supports  a  public-house. — 
Chambers's  Employer  and  Employed, 

Self-Imposed  Burdens. — There  is  something  very  appalling  in  the 
thought,  that  Britain  expends,  every  year,  fifty  millions  of  money  on 
intoxicating  drink.  We  often  complain  of  our  high  taxation,  and  we 
often  grow  nervous  at  the  thought  of  our  enormous  national  debt.  But 
here  is  a  tax  for  which  we  cannot  blame  our  rulers — a  tax  self-imposed 
and  self-levied,  a  tax  for  which  we  can  only  blame  ourselves,  a  tax  which 
would  pay  the  interest  of  our  national  debt  twice  over,  and  a  tax  as  large 
as  the  entire  revenue  of  these  United  Kingdoms.  We  thought  it  a  great 
sum  to  pay  in  order  to  give  the  slave  his  freedom — we  thought  the  twenty 
millions  given  to  the  West  India  proprietors  a  mighty  sacrifice;  and 
certainly  it  was  the  noblest  tribute  any  nation  ever  paid  to  the  cause  of 
philanthropy;  but  large  as  it  looks,  half-a-year  of  national  abstinence 
would  have  paid  it  all.  But  tremendous  as  are  the  fiAy  millions  which 
as  a  people  we  yearly  engulph  in  strong  drink,  the  thought  which  afflicts 
and  appals  us  is,  that  this  terrible  impost  is  mainly  a  tax  on  the  working 
man.  The  lamentation  is,  that  many  an  industrious  man  will  spend  in 
liquor  as  much  money  as,  had  he  saved  it,  would  this  year  have  furnished 
a  room,  and  next  year  would  have  bought  a  beautiful  library ;  ai  much 
money  as  would  secure  a  splendid  education  for  every  child;  or  in  the  ' 
course  Qf  a  few  years  would  have  made  him  a  landlord  instead  of  a  tenant. 
Why,  my  friends,  it  would  set  our  blood  a  boiling  if  we  heard  that  the 
Turkish  Sultan  taxed  his  subjects  in  the  style  that  our  British  workmen 
tax  themselves.  It  would  bring' the  days  of  Wat  Tyler  back  again,  nay, 
it  would  create  another  Hampden,  and  conjure  up  a  second  Cromwel1» 
did  the  exchequer  try  to  raise  the  impost  which  our  publicans  levy,  and 
our  labourers  and  artizans  cheerfully  pay.  But  is  it  not  a  fearful  infittaa* 
tion  ?  Is  it  not  our  national  madness,  to  spend  so  much  wealth  in  shat- 
tering oor  nert^,  and  exploding  bur  characters,  and  ruining  otir  sonls  ? 
Uany  wofkmen,  I  rejoice  to  know,  bate  t>een  reclaimed  b^  \nc^<(^>3iflaasi&> 
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and  many  have  been  preserved  by  timely  religion.  In  whatever  way  a 
man  is  saved  from  that  horrible  vice,  which  is  at  once  the  destruction  of 
the  body  and  the  damnation  of  the  soul,  ''  therein  I  do  rejoice,  and  will 
rejoice." — Rev.  James  Hamilton^  D,D.y  London, 

What  the  Money  woulb  do. — The  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  L.L.B., 
says : — "  The  money  spent  in  strong  drink  in  Great  Britain  would  every 
year  support  200,000  missionaries  (which  would  be  about  one  to  every 
3yOOO  adult  heathen)  at  £200.  each,  ^2,000  superannuated  missionary 
labourers  at  £100.  each,  100,000  schoolmasters  at  £lOO.  each,  build 
2,000  churches  and  chapels  at  £2,000.  each,  build  2,000  schools  at 
£500.  each,  give  to  50,000  widows  5s.  each  per  week,  issue  50,000 
Bibles  every  day  at  Is.  6d.  each,  and  100,000  tracts  every  day  at  4s.  per 
hundred,  and  present  to  192,815  poor  families  £lO.  each  on  Christmas 
day.  Or,  it  would,  in  one  year,  supply  each  human  being  on  the  globe 
with  a  Bible.  Or,  it  would,  in  one  year,  provide  200  hospitals  at 
£20,000.  each,  12,000  chapels  at  £2,000.  each,  10,000  schools  at  £600- 
each,  2,000  mechanics*  institutions  and  lecture  halls  at  £2,000.  each, 
25,000  alms-houses  at  £200.  each,  1,000  baths  at  £2,000.  each,  2,000 
libraries  at  £500.  each,  200  public  parks  at  £5,000.  each,  give  400,000 
poor  families  £10.  each,  and  present  a  new  Bible  to  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  Great  Britain.  So  that  the  money  spent  in  Great  Britain 
alone,  for  strong  drink,  would,  as  far  as  outward  ministry  is  concerned, 
evangelize  the  world. 

OPINIONS. 

Fermented  Liquors  Not  Necessary. — John  Forbes,  M.D.,  phy- 
sician to  her  Majesty's  household,  says  : — *'  Some  hundreds  of  medical 
men,  of  all  grades  and  degrees,  in  every  part  of  the  British  empire,  from 
the  Court  physicians  and  leading  metropolitan  surgeons,  who  are  conver- 
sant with  the  wants  of  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  to  the  humble  country 
practitioner,  who  is  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  artizan  in  his 
workshop,  and  the  labourer  in  the  field,  have  given  their  sanction  to  the 
statement,  that  the  maintenance  of  health  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
entire  abstinence  from  fermented  liquors;  and  that  such  abstinence,  if 
general,  would  incalculably  promote  the  improvement  of  the  social 
condition  of  mankind. '^ 

The  Testimony  of  Experience. — Mr.  Edward  Baines,  editor  of  the 
Leeds  Mercury,  says : — **  Many  of  my  friends  thought  I  needed  a  little  wine. 
I.  myself  had  the  prejudice  that  it  helped  digestion.  Well,  I  tried  the 
experiment — first  for  a  month,  then  for  another  month,  till  at  ]en<nh  I 
learned  to  laugh  at  the  prejudices  of  m\  self  and  my  friends.  I  feel  it  my 
duty,  having  abstained  for  fifteen  years,  to  state  that  during  the  whole 
time  I  have  enjoyed  good  amd  vigorous  health,  and  that  I  believe  I  have 
done  more  work,  have  had  better  spirits,  have  taken  my  food  with  greater 
relish^  and  have  slept  more  tranquilly  than  I  should  have  done  if  1  bad 
habitually  taken  win^  or  beer." 

.  Testimony  OF  Mrs.  £lus. — ;Four  years  of  total  ^bstio^ce  from 
€ve^thing  of  an  intoxicating  nature,  it  has  now' been  my'  happv  lot  J» 
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experience;  and  if  the  improvement  in  my  health  and  spirits,  and  the 
increase  of  my  strength  during  that  time,  be  any  proof  in  favour  of  the 
practice,  I  am  one  of  those  who  ought  especially  to  thank  God  for  the 
present,  and  take  courage  for  the  future.  Like  many  other  women,  and 
especially  those  who  are  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  active  exertion,  1 
was,  while  in  the  habit  of  taking  wine  for  my  health,  subject  to  almost 
constant  suffering  from  a  mysterious  kind  of  sinking,  which  rendered  me 
at  times  wholly  unfit  either  for  mental  or  bodily  effort,  but  which  I  always 
found  to  be  removed  by  a  glass  of  wine.  My  spirits,  too,  partook  of  the 
malady,  for  I  was  equally  subject  to  fits  of  depression,  which  also  were 
relieved,  in  some  degree,  by  the  same  remedies.  During  the  four  years 
in  which  1  have  now  entirely  abstained  froni  the  use  of  such  remedies,  I 
have  been  a  total  stranger  to  these  distressing  sensations  of  sinking  and 
exhaustion :  and  I  say  this  with  thankfulness,  because  I  consider  such 
ailments  infinitely  more  trying  than  absolute  pain. —  Voice  Jrom  the 
Vintage, 

Total  Abstinence  aids  Religion. — "  The  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh,  of  Lea- 
mington, says, — In  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  some  striking  instances, 
the  total  abstinence  plan  has  led  several  from  drunkenness  and  brought 
them  to  the  house  of  God."  The  Rev.  John  Collinson,  A.M.,  of  Hartley, 
says, — *'  I  declare  most  solemnly  as  a  Christian  minister,  that  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  teetotalism  has  invariably  tended  to  improve  not 
merely  the  moral  but  religious  spirit  of  those  who  have  adopted  it.'' 
Mr.  U.A.  Vivian,  superintendent  of  a  Wesleyan  Sabbaih-school  in 
Cornwall,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Joseph  Eaton,  says, — "  In  reply 
to  your  inquiries  respecting  our  Sabbath  schools,  I  may  inform  you,  that 
there  was  but  one  connected  wiili  the  Wesleyan  Society  in  this  little  luwri 
(containing  a  population  of  4,000  inhabitants,)  when  the  total  abstinence 
cause  was  introduced  amongst  us.  The  number  of  scholars  at  that  time 
was  about  380,  but  in  the  course  of  one  year  and  a-half,  they  increased  so 
rapidly  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  build  an  additional  room.  We  l^we 
since  erected  another  chapel,  connected  with  which  we  have  a  school,  and 
the  number  of  scholais  in  both  is  now  about  780;  this  success  I  now 
ascribe  to  the  aid  of  our  good  cause." 

The  Stone  in  the  Path. —  Mr.  Vaiiderkiste  says  : — **  We  may  build 
churches  and  chapels,  and  multiply  schools,  but  until  the  drunken  habits 
of  the  lower  orders  aie  changed,  we  shall  never  act  upon  them  as  we 
would  wish.  While  the  pothouse  is  their  rliurch,  gin  their  sacrament, 
and  the  tap-room  their  school-room  for  evening  classes,  huw  can  we  ade- 
quately act  upon  them  for  the  conversion  of  tlieir  souls?'* — Six  Years 
Mission  among  the  Dens  of  London. 

Such  facts  and  opinions  as  the  foregoing,  might  be  multiplied 
a  thousand-fold.  Surely  these  are  enough  to  induce  you  to 
adopt  the  principles  of  the  Temperance  movement,  and  to  form 
a  Band  of  Hope  in  connection  with  your  own  school.  Try  to 
save  your  scholars  from  the  drunkard's  doom.  "  It  is  not  the 
will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  .that  these  little  ones 
should  perish." 


■     *       » 

THE  DOOR  IN  THE  HEART. 

He  was  an  old  man ;  not  so  old  either,  for  the  wrinkles  that 
marred  his  cadaverous  visage  were  not  the  autograph  that  time's 
fingers  had  laid  there ;  and  the  hand  that  placed  upon  the  low 
table  the  well-drained  glass,  did  not  tremble  so  much  with  th« 
weakness  that  age  induces;  yet  very  old  and  very  wretched 
looked  the  sole  occupant  of  that  narrow  room  with  its  red  cur- 
tains and  floor  stained  with  tobacco  juice,  and  an  atmosphere 
abundantly  seasoned  by  the  bar  room  into  which  it  opened, 
A  hat  (it  must  have  been  intended  for  one)  half  concealed  the 
owner's  uncombed  locks,  and  unmistakeable  evidence  of  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  brick-bats  and  the  gutter  did  that  same  hal 
produce.  Then  there  was  a  coat,  out  of  the  sleeves  of  which 
peeped  a  pair  of  elbows  in  rejoicing  consciousness  that  they 
**  could  afibrd  to  be  out."  Add  to  these  a  shabby  pair  of  faded 
pants,  and  you  have,  reader,  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  wretched 
being  who  had  just  commenced  his  daily  potations  in  the  only 
grog-shop  he  was  allowed  to  frequent.  And  yet  the  wretched 
creature  that  sat  there,  half  stupified  with  the  effects  of  his 
morning  dram,  had  a  heart :  and  far  up  a  great  many  pairs  of 
winding  stairs  in  that  heart  was  a  door  easily  passed  by,  and  on 
that  door,  covered  with  cobwebs,  and  dust  of  time  and  sin,  was 
written,  "man."  But  nobody  dreamed  of  this,  and  when  the 
temperance  men  had  gone  to  him  with  the  pledge,  and  promised 
him  employment  and  respectability  if  he  would  sign  it;  and 
others  (well-meaning  men,  too)  had  rated  him  soundly  for  his 
evil  ways,  and  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  these  things,  and  had 
gone  back  with  blind  pertinacity  to  his  cups  again,  everybody 
said  old  Billy  Strong's  case  was  a  hopeless  one. 

Ah,  none  of  these  had  patiently  groped  their  way  up  the 
heart's  winding  stairs,  and  read  the  inscription  on  the  hidden 
door  there.  But  while  the  unhappy  man  sat  by  the  pine  table 
that  morning,  the  bar-keeper  suddenly  entered,  followed  by  a 
lady  with  a  pale,  high  brow,  mild  hazel  eyes,  and  a  strangely 
winning  expression  on  her  pensive  face. 

The  old  man  looked  up  with  a  vacant  stare  of  astonishmoit 
as  the  bar-keeper  offered  the  lady  a  chair,  and  pointed  to  the 
occupant  of  the  other,  saying : 

«  That's  Billy  Strong,  ma'am,"  and  with  a  lingering  glance  of 
curiosity  left  that  gentle  woman  alone  with  the  astonished  and 
now  thoroughly  sobered  man. 

The  soft  eyes  of  the  lady  wandered  with  a  sad,  pitying 
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expression  over  Bill's  features^  and  then  in  a  low,  sweet  Toice^ 
she  asked : 

"  Am  I  rightly  informed  ?   Do  I  address  Mr.  William  Strong  ?* 

Ah !  with  these  words  the  lady  had  got  further  up  the  winding 
stairs,  nearer  the  hidden  door,  than  all  who  had  gone  before  her. 

"Yes,  that's  my  name,  ma'am,"  said  old  Bill,  as  he  glanced 
down  at  his  shabby  attire,  and  actually  tried  to  hide  the  elbow 
which  was  peeping  out  farthesj:,  for  it  was  a  long  time  since  he 
had  been  addressed  by  that  name,  and  somehow  it  sounded  very 
pleasant  to  him. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Strong,"  said  the  lady. 
**I  have  heard  my  father  speak  of  you  so  often,  and  of  the  days 
when  you  and  he  were  boys  together,  that  I  almost  feel  as  if  we 
were  old  acquaintances.  You  surely  cannot  have  forgotten 
Charles  Morrison." 

'^No !  no!  Charlie  and  I  used  to  be  old  cronies,"  said  old  Bill, 
with  sudden  animation,  and  a  light  in  his  eye  such  as  had  not 
been  there  for  many  a  day,  except  when  rum  lent  it  a  fitful 
brilliancy. 

Ah,  the  lady  did  not  know,  as  perhaps  the  angels  did,  that  she 
had  mounted  the  stairs,  and  was  softly  feeling  for  that  unseefi 
door ;  so  she  went  on. 

'^I  almost  feel  as  if  I  could  see  the  old  spot  upon  which  your 
homestead  stood,  Mr.  Strong,  I  have  heard  my  father  describe 
it  so  often.  The  hill,  with  its  crown  of  old  oaks,  at  the  back  of 
your  house,  and  the  field  of  golden  harvest  that  waved  in  front. 
Then  there  was  the  green  grass-plot  before  the  front  door,  and 
the  huge  old  apple-tree  that  threw  its  shadows  across  it ;  and 
the  great  old-fashioned  portico,  and  the  grape  vine  that  crept 
round  the  pillars ;  and  the  rose-bush  that  looked  in  at  the  bed- 
room windows,  and  the  brook  that  went  shining  and  singing 
through  the  bed  of  mint  at  the  side  of  the  house." 

Old  Bill  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  the  muscles  around 
his  mouth  twitched  occasionally ;  but  unmindful  of  this,  in  the 
same  low,  melting  tones,  the  lady  continued : 

"Many  and  many  were  the  hours" — so  father  would  saj, 
<^  Willie  and  I  used  to  pass  under  the  shadow  of  that  old  apple 
tree,  playing  at  hide-and-seek,  or  lolling  on  the  grass,  telling 
each  other  the  wonders  we  would  achieve  when  we  became  men; 
and  when  the  sun-set  lays  its  crown  of  gold  on  the  top  of  the 
oaks  on  the  hill,  I  can  see  Willie's  mother  standing  in  the  froqt 
door,  with  the  white  cap  and  check  apron,  and  the  pleasant  8i|iile 
that  always  lay  around  her  lips,  and  hear  her  cheerful  Yoj^f^ 
calling,  *Come  boys,  come  to  supper/'* 
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One  after  anotlier,  the  big,  warm,  blessed  tears  came  rolling 
,  down  old  Bill's  pale  cheeks.  Ah,  the  ladj  had  found  the  door 
then.  "I  was  always  at  home  at  Willie's,"  father  would  say, 
''and  used  to  have  my  bowl  of  fresh  milk  and  bread  too ;  and 
'when  these  disappeared,  Willie  would  draw  his  stool  to  his 
mother's  feet,  lay  his  head  on  her  lap,  and  she  would  tell  us  some 
pleasant  story ;  it  might  be  of  Joseph,  or  David,  or  some  good 
child  who  afterwards  became  a  great  man ;  and  then  she  would 
part  Willie's  brown  curls  from  his  forehead,  and  in  a  voice  I 
can  never  forget,  say,  *  Promise  me,  Willie,  when  you  go  out 
'from  your  home  into  the  world  and  its  temptations,  and  your 
mother  has  laid  down  with  her  gray  hairs  to  sleep  in  the  church 
^d  yonder— promise,  my  child,  that  the  memory  of  her  prayers 
i^d  counsels  shall  keep  you  from  evil  ways.'  And  Williciwould 
raise  his  head,  lift  his  blue  eyes  proudly  to  his  mother's,  and 
answer,  *!  promise  you  I  will  make  a  first-rate  man,  mother.'^ 
And  after  he  had  said  his  evening  prayer,  we  would  go,  happy 
as  the  birds  that  nestled  in  the  branches  of  the  apple-tree,  to 
rest ;  and  then,  just  as  we  were  sinking  down  to  sleep,  we  could 
hear  a  well-known  foot-fall  on  the  stair,  and  a  loving  face 
would  bend  over  us  to  see  if  we  were  nicely  tucked  up.  *  It  is 
a  long  time,'  father  would  say  after  a  pause,  *  since  I  heard  from 
Willie,  but  sure  I  am  that  he  has  never  fallen  into  any  evil 
ways  ;  the  memory  of  his  mother  would  keep  him  from  that.' " 

Rap,  rap,  rap,  went  the  words  of  the  lady  at  the  door  of  that 
man's  heart.  Creak,  creak,  went  the  door  on  its  rusty  hinges, 
(angels  of  God,  held  je  not  your  breath  to  listen  ?)  The  lady 
cbuld  only  see  the  subdued  man  bury  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
•Krhile  his  whole  frame  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf,  she  heard  him 
murmur,  amid  childlike  sobs,  "  My  mother !  O !  my  mother !" 

And  she  knew  the  tears  that  were  washing  those  wrinkled 
cheeks,  were  washing  out,  also,  many  a  dark  page  in  the  record 
of  old  Bill's  past  life,  that  stood  against  him.  So  with  a  silent 
Jttiayer  of  thankfulness,  she  resumed : 

"  But  there  was  one  scene  my  father  used  to  talk  of  more- 
than  all  the  rest :  it  was  of  the  morning  you  were  married, 
Mr.  Strong.  *It  was  enough  to  do  one's  eyes  good,'  he  would 
say,  *  to  look  at  them  as  they  walked  up  the  old  church  aisle  ; 
he  with  his  proud,  manly  tread,  and  she,  a  delicate  fragile 
creature,  fair  as  the  orange  blossom  that  trembled  in  her  haii*. 
J. remember  how  clear  and  firm  his  voice  echoed  through  the 
Ola' church,  as  he  promised' to  love,  protect,  and  cherish  the 
gtotle  being  at  his  side ;  and  I  know  the  thought  as  ne  looked 


down  fondly  up6n  tier;  that  the  Vrihis  of  heaVeil  W(mldf  not  vidilf 
hei'  face  too  roughly.'  And  then  my  father  would  tell  tis  of  ft 
borne  made  very  light  by  watchful  affection,  and  of  the  dark- 
eyed  boy  and  fair-haived  girl,  who  came,  after  a  while,  to  gladden 
it :  and  then,  you  know,  he  removed  to  the  West,  and  lost  sight 
of  you,  Mr.  Strong/'  . 

Once  again  the  lady  paused,  for  the  agony  of  the  strong  nian 
before  her  was  fearful  to  behold ;  and  when  she  spoke  again  it' 
was  in  a  lower  and  more  mournful  tone.  **  I  promised  my 
father  previous  to  his  death,  that  if  ever  I  visited  his  native 
State,  I  would  seek  out  his  old  friend  ;  but  when  I  enquired 
for  you,  they  unfolded  a  terrible  story  to  me,  Mr.  Strong.  They 
told  me  of  a  broken  and  desolate  household ;  of  a  dark-eyed  boy 
who  left  his  home  in  disgust  and  despair,  for  one  on  the  home<rf 
less  sea;  of  the  gentle,  uncomplaining  wife  that  went  down' 
with  a  prayer  on  her  lips  for  her  erring  husband,  broken-hearted 
to  the  grave ;  of  the  fair-haired  girl  they  placed  by  her  side  in 
a  little  while.  O  !  it  is  a  sad,  sad  story  I  have  heard  of  my 
father's  old  friend." 

.  <<  It  was  1 1  It  was  I  that  did  it  all  I  I  killed  them !"  said 
old  Bill  with  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion,  as  he  lifted  up  hia 
head  from  his  clasped  hands,  and  looked  upon  the  lady,  every 
feature  wearing  such  a  look  of  agonising  remorse  and  helplessr 
despair,  that  she  shuddered  to  behold  it. 

Wide,  wide  open  stood  the  door  then,  and  the  lady  hastened 
to  pass  in.  A  small,  £ur  hand  was  laid  on  old  Bill's  arm,  and 
a  sweet  voice  murmured, ''  Even  for  all  this  there  is  redemption, 
and  you  well  know  in  what  manner.  In  the  name  of  your 
dying  wife  and  of  the  child  that  sleeps  beside  her,  I  ask  you» 
Will  you  sign  the  pledge  ?" 

**  I  will !"  said  old  Bill,  and  he  brought  down  his  hand  witb 
such  force  on  the  pine  table,  that  its  rheumatic  limbs  with 
difficulty  maintained  their  equilibrium,  and  then  eagerly  seized 
the  pen  and  pledge  the  lady  placed  before  him,  and  when  he 
returned  them  to  her,  the  name  of  William  Strong  lay  in  broad 
and  legible  characters  upon  the  paper. 


TEE  BAND  OF  HOPE  CAUSE  IN  BATE. 

Bj  Mr.  D.  B.  HOOKS,  Xuti. 

The  Band  of  Hope  cause  is  making  great  progress  in  Bath ;  the  largest 
sDcietj  is  called  the  Percy  Chapel  Band  of  Hope  and  Temperance  Uttioov 


Ibe  leoond  annivenary  of  which  was  held  on  th«  11th  and  12tb  insL  It 
commeoced  by  a  prayer  meeting  held  early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th: 
a  tale  of  useful  and  ornamental  things  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  and  a  tea  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening;  after  tea,  a  public 
meeting  was  held ;  the  Rev.  U.Thomas,  of  Bristol,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  E.  Clarke,  and  W.  Mottram,  J.  H. 
Cotterell,  Esq.  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Sturges.  The  anniversary  passed  off  very 
well,  and  with  great  credit  to  Mr.  Sturges,  the  President  of  the  Society. 
The  report  for  the  year  was  read,  but,  as  two  more  Band  of  Hope  reports 
will  be  out  in  time  for  my  next  letter  ( in  April),  I  will  defer  a  notice  of 
it  until  then.  Suffice  it  to  say  tiiat  tlie  Percy  Band  of  Hope  is  by  far  the 
best  in  Bath. 

Next  to  it  comes  the  Vineyards  Chapel  Band  of  Hope.  Those  who 
managed  this  society  last  vear  had  no  ordinary  difficulties  to  encounter. 
I  am  glad  that  the  dark  clouds  are  passing  away.     I  can  only  wish  that 

the  report  (which  is  beiug  prepared)  of  this  Society  for  1863-64,  will  tell 
of  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been,  and  how  its  Committee 
have  overcome  them.  This  Society  has  for  its  Secretary  a  youth  (F.  Man- 
ping,)  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  In  selecting  him^  the  Committee  of  the 
Vineyards  Band  of  Hope  did  well :  if  we  want  to  keep  our  members,  we 
must  give  them  work  io  do.  In  connection  with  the  ai)tumnal  visit  of 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree  to  Bath,  the  Committee  of  the  Bath  Juvenile 
Temperance  Society,  arranged  for  addresses,  (on  the  Band  of  Hope  ques- 
tion), to  be  delivered  at  the  different  Sabbath  Schools.  The  result  of  the 
address  given  at  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  has  been  that  a  Band 
of  Hope  has  been  formed  there,  and  it  appears  that  those  Who  formed  it 
have  gone  to  work  earnestly;  thirty-nine  pledges  were  taken  at  the  first 
meeting. 

There  is  a  Band  of  Hope  meeting  held  each  week  at  the  Temperance 
Hall,  conducted  chiefly  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Cotterell,  and  Mrs.  Wilton. 

We  have  a  secotid  Miss  A.Cooper  in  Bath,  in  Miss  White,  who  has 
ibrmed  a  capital  Workman's  Club  on  St.  James^  Parade;  she  has  a 
Band  of  Hope  connected  with  it. 

The  Argyleand  Ebenezer  Bands  of  Hope  make,  I  am  afraid,  slow  pro- 
gress, owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  indifference  paid  to  it  by  thosQ  who  ought 
to  be  its  best  supporters. 

We  hear  of  great  doings  at  Box,  Wick,  and  other  places,  in  relation  to 
our  Temperance  societies,  but  the  Band  of  Hope  cause  is,  I  am  afraid, 
seriously  neglected. 

* '  At  Rush  Hill  we  have  a  good  society,  the  annual  meeting  of  which 
was  lately  held ;  the  report  stated  that  about  twenty  meetings  bad  been 
held,  and  that  more  than  eighty  persons  had  signed  the  pledge. 

At  Twertoii  there  is  a  good  Band  of  Hope,  conducted  chiefly  by  Mr. 
Kempton. 

Thus  oor  cause  \h  spfiBadhig«-*-thaar  good  h  being  done;  and  our  risin<^ 
generation  is  being  trained  tx>  be  aober.  Doriag  the  year  upon  which  we 
have  cntepd,  let  us  all  be  found  working  more  zealously — giving  mott 
i^eadily— -and  praym^  more  earnestly  for  the  ^and  of  Hope  cat^sct. 
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HOW  TO  WIN. 

King  Bruce  of  Scodand  flung  himself  dowa 

In  a  lonelj  mood  to  think  ; 
'Tls  true  he  was  a  monarch  and  wore  a  <urowiiy 

But  his  heart  was  beginning  to  sink. 

Fot  he  had  been  trying  to  do  a  great  deed, 

To  make  his  people  glad. 
He  had  tried  and  tried,  but  couldn't  succeed. 

And  so  he  became  quite  sad. 

He  flung  himself  down  in  low  despair, 

As  grieved  as  a  man  could  be  ; 
And  after  awhile,  as  he  pondered  there, 

"  1*11  give  it  all  up,'*  said  he. 

JSTow  just  at  that  moment  a  spider  dropped. 

With  its  silken  cobweb  clue, 
And  the  King,  in  the  midst  of  his  thinking,  stopped. 

To  see  what  the  spider  would  do. 

'Twas  a  long  way  up  to  the  ceiling  dome. 

And  it  hung  by  a  rope  so  fine 
That  how  it  could  get  to  its  cobweb  home. 

King  Bruce  could  not  divine. 

It  soon  began  to  cling  and  crawl 

Straight  up  with  strong  endeavour, 
But  down  it  came,  with  a  slipping  sprawl. 

As  near  the  ground  as  ever. 

Up,  up  it  ran  ;  not  a  second  it  8ta3red, 

To  utter  the  least  complaint, 
Till  it  fell  still  lower,  and  there  it  laid, 

A  little  dizzy  and  faint. 

■  Its  head  grew  steady — again  it  went, 

And  travelled  a  half  yard  higher, 
^Twas  a  delicate  thread  it  had  to  tread. 

And  a  road  where  its  feet  would  tire. 

Again  it  fell  and  swung  below, 

But  again  it  quickly  mounted, 
'Till  up  and  down,  now  fast,  now  slow, 

Nine  bra v^  attempts,  were  counted. 
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**  Sure,"  cried  the  king,  "  that  foolisli  thing 

Will  strive  no  more  to  climb, 
When  it  toils  so  hard  to  reach  and  ding, 

And  tumbles  every  time/' 

But  up  the  insect  went  once  more — 
Ah,  me,  'tis  an  anxious  minute, 

He's  only  a  foot  from  his  cobweb  door, 
Oh,  saj,  will  he  lose  or  win  it  ? 

Steadily,. steadily,  inch  by  inch, 

Higher  and  higher  he  got, 
And  a  bold  little  run,  at  the  very  last  pinch. 

Put  him  into  his  native  cot. 

**  Bravo,  bravo  I"  the  king  cried  out, 
"  All  honour  to  those  who  try  I 

The  spider  up  there  defied  despair, 
He  conquered,  and  why  shouldn't  I  ?" 

And  Bruce  of  Scotland  braced  his  mind. 

And  gossips  tell  the  tale, 
That  he  tried  once  more,  as  he  tried  before. 

And  that  time  did  not  fail. 

Pay  goodly  heed,  all  you  who  read. 
And  beware  of  saying  "  I  can't ;" 

'Tis  a  cowardly  word,  and  apt  to  lead 
To  Idleness,  Folly,  and  Want. 

Whenever  you  find  your  heart  despair 

Of  doing  some  goodly  thing, 
Con  over  this  strain,  try  bravely  again. 

And  remember  the  Spider  and  King. 


COUNSELS  FOB  TOUNG  ABSTAINEBS. 

Leaving  Armagh  one  afternoon,  I  saw  a  man  sitting  apparently  ex- 
hausted by  the  road-side.  Coming  up  I  found  him  in  the  attitude  in 
which  Turks  receive  company,  his  wife  standing  beside  him.  From 
motives  of  economy  she  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and  to  keep  his  head  from 
the  sun  she  had  covered  it  with  her  handkerchief.  Making  a  bundle  of 
her  cloak,  she  had  put  it  between  the  wall  and  his  bead,  and  there  he 
sat  dignified  as  a  Pasha  of  ever  so  many  tails,  and  dead-drank  1  He 
WIS  an  old  soldier,  that  day  getting  his  pension  and  getting  *<  glorious  ** 
loo,  I  suppose  he  wou\d  wfl\T^ch\u%ly  have  fiuied  a  ft>e,  and  there  he 
was  man  and   soldier— ^atdtd  fiom  ^  \tt(^  ^  Vv^  \««i^MKi  by  a 


woman !  What  a  degrading  pTace  for  him !  What  a!  miserable  placie  for 
his  wife  !  What  honest  manly  lad,  what  gentle  girl  would  choose  it  ? 
You  have  already  said,  **  God  helping  us,  we  shall  never  come  to  the  like 
of  this." 

Coming  horaet>ne  night  from  preaching  near  the  same  city,  I  saw  in 
the  bright  moonlight  the  figure  of  a  man  lying  right  across  the  footpath. 
•*  Come  my  man,"  I  said,  "  get  up   out  of  that."     He  looked  up  with 

dreamy  eyes,  and  drawled  out,   **  Are  you   Mr.   M ?" — a  brother 

minister  better  known  than  myself.  "No."  "Are  you  a  minister?*' 
*'  Yes,"  "  Are  you  a  Presbyterian  minister  ?"  "  Yes.*' "  Here  then," — he 
hiccuped, — "take — my  hand — and  help — me  to — the  town— will  ye — 
I'm  a  Presbyterian — myself.''  Not  considering  this  any  part  of  my 
vocation,  I  sent  the  watchman  to  him.  Bnt  though  it  is  no  part  of  my 
professional  duties  to  support  drunken  men  through  the  streets,  it  is 
quite  in  my  place  to  win  them  from  their  ways,  that  they  may  no  longer 
disgrace  the  church,  rob  their  families,  mock  God,  and  destroy  their  souls. 
So  is  it  with  you,  young  friends,  who  have  become  abstainers ;  and  I 
wish  to  give  you  some  brotherly  counsel,  as  to  how  you  may  spread 
your  principles  and  be  a  blessing  in  your  neighbourhood.  You  are 
sometimes  called  the  "  Coldstream  Guards."  Here  then  are  your 
**  marching  orders." 

1.  Be  steadfast  yourselves.  He  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  who,  when  the 
master  in  search  of  a  coachman  asked,  "  How  near  could  you  take  my 
carriage  to  a  precipice  and  be  safe  ?"  replied,  "  I'd  keep  yer  honour  as 
lar  from  it  as  ever  I  could."  Do  not  give  yourselves  dispensations. 
Inconsistent  abstainers,  like  inconsistent  Christians,  do  much  mischief. 
For  the  sake  of  your  own  honour,  of  a  good  conscience,  of  self-respect, 
of  your  fellow  abstainers,  of  the  drunkard,  of  Him  who  went  about  doing 
good,  hold  your  ground.  Let  nobody  plead  your  example  as  a  reason 
for  relaxing  his  pledge.  Let  nobody  point  to  you  as  a  specimen  of  the 
way  temperance  promises  are  kept. 

2.  Master  your  Subject,  Never  rest  till  you  thoroughly  understand 
your  ground,  and  are  able  to  defend  it.  Do  not  take  up  extreme  views,  or 
make  unguarded  statements.  Carry  common  sense  along  with  you,  and 
have  at  hand  a  good  supply  of  facts  to  support  your  position.  One  day, 
the  eldest  son  of  a  good  and  pious  tradesman  came  to  my  study.  I 
knew  he  had  been  drmking.  He  had  left  his  father's  house,  and  the 
house  of  God,  after  spurning  many  a  good  advice.  He  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  and  deadly  pale.  He  used  to  hide  from  me,  so  I 
received  him  very  kindly.  *•  Anything  wrong  ?"  •*  Yes,  Sir,  everything's 
wrong."  "  I  know  that,  but  please  God  all  will  be  right  yet.'*  "  I  hope 
so.  Sir;  I  have  come  to  sign."  Should  I  have  told  that  poor  shattered 
youth  (he  is  in  his  grave  since  then — he  did  not  keep  his  promise) — 
*^  Only  drink  moderately.  It  is  one  of  God's  good  gifts,  my  dear  fellow, 
and  you  must  not  abuse  it."  He  might  well  have  laughed  in  my  face-* 
**  Moderately,  Str,  why  if  I  touch  it  all  I  must  have  it."  Or,  should  I 
say  to  his  younger  brothers — **  Boys^  yoii  are  to  be'carefal  uiQt t&  «».^!i«^^ 
do  not  drink  tilt  yoii  ait  draitk,^  tiiight  tliey  ikfA  d«m^^  t^'iM 
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do  we  know  that  we. shall  not  belike  him,  if  we  drink,  at  all  V*  ■  Would 
any  candid,  honest,  sensible  man  discourage  them,  if,  while  they  had  n* 
taste,  or  longing,  or  habit,  they  put  the  Band  of  Elope  promise  between 
themselves  and  the  temptation  ? 

Ply  your  friends  with  pleas  like  this,  in  a  genial  spirit,  and  you  may 
help  on  the  cause  of  sobriety. 

3.  Be  wise.  Be  sure  rather  to  understate  than  orerstate.  Socrates 
used  to  go  about  asking  the  men  of  the  city,  questions  suggestive  of  great 
truths.  What  a  host  of  questions  Christ  put  and  left  for  men's  con- 
sciences to  answer!  Try  to  get  people  to  think.  A  friend  puts  it  io 
this  way.  ''  Suppose  an  Island  in  which  the  people  are  without  gin, 
rum,  whisky,  wine,  *  Old  Tom,'  Double  X,  and  all  the  other  mixtures  of 
the  kind.  Over  it  you  have  complete  control.  You  can  keep  all  out  or 
let  all  in.  On  the  whole  would  you  not  keep  them  out  ?"  Most  people 
would.  Well  then,  the  sooner  we  get  these  islands  to  that  state  the  better. 
Or,  suppose  some  mysterious  tempest  came  to-night  and  levelled  all  the 
buildings  that  on  the  whole  do  more  harm  than  good — would  there  be  a 
public  house  standing  in  the  morning  ?  Most  people  would  say  no. 
Then  the  sooner  we  get  to  that  point  the  better  surely.  By  moral  suasion, 
by  force  of  opinion,  by  law  of  the  land,  only  let  us  get  to  this.  Ask 
your  friends  the  meaning  of  1  Cor.  8. 13,  and  if  your  total  abstinence  be 
against  the  principle  of  it?  Get  them  to  tell  you  what  Timothy's  ordi- 
nary  habit  must  have  been  when  his  sickness  made  it  necessary  to  drink 
no  longer  water.  From  such  little  mines,  quietly  sprung,  you  may  often 
blow  up  whole  masses  of  sophistry,  as  well  as  ignorance  and  thoughtless- 
siess. 

4.  Be  kindly.  You  must  not  waste  all  the  hard  adjectives  on  the 
publicans,  brewers  and  distillers;  for,  wholesale  and  retail,  makers  and 
vendors,  they  are  much  on  the  same  level  as  regards  the  good  and  bad 
•of  the  trade.  Many  of  them  are  amiable,  gentle  and  pure-minded,  and 
their  eyes  are  not  open.  Alas,  they  suffer  most  themselves.  There  is 
often  a  "  vindicatory  virtue''  about  the  business  that  exacts  vengeance  on 
them  who  follow  it.  Pity  them  and  make  the  bridge  for  them^  if  you 
-can,  to  cross  over  to  the  side  of  safety. 

Be  kind  to  the  drunkard.  Do  not  despise  him.  Oh!  how  he 
despises  himself  in  his  gleams  of  sense!  Do  not  give  him  up.  *^  Here 
I  am,"  said  a  gentleman,  ^'  the  richest  man  in  the  town.  I  can  do  what 
I  like  with  money,  and  my  friends  are  round  about  me"  (as  they  were  to 
keep  him  from  his  periodical  6ts  of  drinking),  ''and  though  I  beg  a  glass 
of  brandy  for  Christ*s  sake,  they  won't  give  it  me."  That  man  became 
a  sober. man  and  died  a  Christian.  The  best  way  to  speak  with  effect  to 
tiie  drunkard  is,  after  having  spoken  of  him  to  God  in  prayer.  You 
may  have  to  tell  him  painful  truths.  Do  as  Samuel  did,  when  at  the 
Lord's  bidding,  he  had  to  reprove  and  sentence  Saul.  He  cried  unto 
God  all  night,  and  then  went  to  Saul  in  the  morning.  Do  not  speak  to 
the  poor  vicjiim  in  the  angry  tone  that  says  plainly — 5'  You  will  not  givt 
ve  the  pleasure  of  reforming  you."  Thmk  of  his  soul,  its  value  io 
.pfanat'ft  sigh^the  grace  that  s^ved  you,  and  .th^  long  sqfferlDg  of  God 
with  you,  and  so  be  gei\V\e  aiiOi  ^^\.\«,ti\.  with  him. 


Be  good  humoured  to  your  opponents.  Tbefe  are  times  yom  knofVv 
when  people  may  be  answered  according  to  their  iblly.  They  itill  bi4 
you  drink  and  be  strong.  Ask  them  would  they  hare  you  stronger  than. 
elephants  and  lions — all  water-drinkers.  They  will  tell  you  of  tbeiK 
lively  spirits  at  night,  when  you  mope.  Remind  them  how  men  are 
merry  in  wine  and  cross  after  it,  **  jolly  good  fellows  every  one"  in  the 
back  parlour  of  the  tavern  at  night,  and  crabbed  and  crusty  in  their  room 
next  day.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  one  telling  the  truth,  you  kno^i 
laughingly.  **  Well,**  said  a  lady  to  an  abstainer,  *'  you  teetotalers  ait 
the  most  unsociable  things  in  the  world.*'  *^  No,"  he  said,  ^  mile-stonea 
are  worse,  for  you  never  see  two  of  them  together,  but  we  have  moet 
delightful  Temperance  meetings,  to  which  I  invite  you.'' 

5.  And,  dear  young  friends,  be  hoprfid.  The  battle  with  this  teropta* 
tion  and  sin  will  end  yet,  and  end  in  victory  to  your  side.  You  may  not 
see  it,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  not  fighting,  any  more  than  for  not  giving 
to  missions.  An  American  minister  once  said  of  slavery,  ''It  i$  an 
institution,  and  we  canH  get  rid  of  it  with  a  whistle.*'  Like  slavery, 
intemperance  is  a  bad  institution,  and  it  will,  like  slavery,  be  got  rid  of 
yet. 

We  have  all  an  interest  in  its  overthrow.  How  it  desolates  the 
churches !  I  knew  of  a  communicant  being  slain  by  one  who  sat  at  the 
same  communion-table  with  him.  The  cause  of' quarrel  was  suggestive. 
They  disputed  at  a  fair  about  a  tobacco  pipe.  (If  yon  have  not  learned 
to  smoke,  you  will  be  as  well  without  that  accomplishment,  which  some- 
tiroes  prepares  the  way  for  drinking.)  -  The  politician  has  an  interest  ia 
it.  He  has  to  provide  for  feeding  the  paupers,  punishing  the  criminals, 
and  guarding  the  lunatics  intemperance  makes.  The  doctors  have  an 
interest  in  it,  for  if  it  provides  them  patients,  it  kills  them  off  all  too 
soon.  Parents  have  an  interest  in  it.  I  know  the  father  whose  wife  was 
burned  to  death  in  drink,  whose  son  I  have  seen  in  raging  madness. 
*'  Foolish  fellow  !^'  he  said  to  me,  ''  he  does  not  know  when  to  stop  as  I 
do.**  **  And  do  you  taste  it?*'  I  saidi  **  Yes,  I  take  a  couple  of  glasses 
every  day — not  a  drop  morie.'^  And  so  the  hard-headed,  phlegmatic 
man  had  held  his  ground  on  the  inclined  plane  down  which  the  weaker 
wife  and  child  went  to  ruin  before  his  eyes.  Every^  diild  has  an  interest 
in  this  question.  **  Don*t  go,  papa,  please  don't  go,"  entreated  a  little 
fellow  of  his  father^a  gentleman,  as  he  followed  him  down  the  avenue, 
and  held  his  hand,  and  at  length  kept  him  from  the  hotel,  where  he 
spent  too  many  of  his  evenings,  drinking.  Child  as  he  was,  he  was  old 
enough  to  see  the  tears  of  his  mother,  and  tof  connect  them  with  his 
father's  absence.  You  are  young.  You  are  free. '  You  have  no  enslav- 
ing habits  to  break  off.  You  have  life  before  you.  Oh  1  young  friends, 
go  to  work  with  a  will.  Christ  and  His  truth  must  triumph  over  Satan 
and  sin.  The  battle  is  going  on,  and  you  are  in  it.  You  only  ask  a  fair 
field  and  no  favour;  and  so  you  have  rolled  the  whiskey-barrel  out  of 
your  way.  Ask  griuce  to  hdp  others[.  \  Btf  dggitJMi^.  You  are  not  to 
exist.like  viegptables,  but  to  live  like  mon  and  women,  doing  good ^tp.  all 
as  you  fiave*  opportunity.    Once  I  saw  a  father  and  his  fair  voupg 
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dtiughter  On  the  street  together.  It  was  market  day,  and  the  street  was 
ibll.  He  was  reeling,  and  unable  to  stand.  She  tried,  poor  thin^,  again 
and  again  to  raise  and  help  him,  but  in  vain.  Blushing  scarlet,  she  tried 
again,  and  the  grotesque  helplessness  of  the  wretch  led  some  of  the' 
bystanders  to  laugh.  The  girl,  mortified  and  helpless,  dropt  his  arm, 
burst  into  tears,  and  ran  from  the  place'  to  hide  her  shame  and  vexation. 
I  could  have  wept  with  her.  How  could  she  honour  and  obey  that 
parent  ?  How  could  she  learn  from  him  the  ways  of  purity  and  holiness  ? 
BuFt  the  day  will  come  when  such  scenes  shall  not  be.  Do  all  you  can, 
young  friends,  to  bring  it  in.  Never  lose  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
showing  on  what  side  you  are.  Work,  and  love,  and  pity,  and  labour, 
and  pray.  Get  daily  strength  from  the  holy  and  blessed  Master,  io 
whom  alone  you  trust  for  pardon  and  life,  and  go  out  and  in  among  men 
as  His  disciples^  Be  self-denying,  energetic,  and  patient.  The  day  will 
come  when,  side  by  side  with  the  Almighty  Victor,  you  shall  survey  the 
spoils  He  wins,  and  say,  "  Through  His  grace,  I  too  fought  for  these.'' 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  ANGELS. 

The  Sabbath's  sun  was  setting  low, 

Amid  the  clouds  at  even : 
"  Our  Father,"  breathed  a  voice  below, 

"  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven." 

Beyond  the  earth,  beyond  the  cloudd, 

^Those  infant  words  were  given ; 
«  Our  Father,"  angels  sang  aloud — 

**  Father,  who  art  in  heaven." 

"  Thy  kingdom  come,"  still  from  the  ground 

That  childlike  voice  did  pray ; 
^^  Thy  kingdom  come,"  God's  hosts  resound 

Far  up  the  starry  way. 

«  Thy  win  be  done,"  with  little  tongue, 
That  lisping  love  implores ; 

**  Thy  will  be  done,"  the  angelic  throng 

Sing  irom  the  heavenly  shores. 

*^  For  ever,"  still  these  lips  repeat, 

Their  closing  evening  prayer ; 
**  For  ever,"  floats,  in  music  sweet, 

High  'midst  the  angels  there. 

THS  FLEDGE  OUS  SHIELD. 

^  Oh  1  Genie,  come  out  into  the  garden  just  as  qufck  as  you  can ;  we 
iff  all  waiting  for  you.    Do  come,  Grenie  V^      ■ 
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"What  do  you  want  now  ?  I  never  saw  such  a  bother  as  girls  are — I 
don't  see  what  they  were  made  for  !'* 

'*  O  fie !  Aren't  you  ashamed  now  ?  You  know  girls  are  a  great  deal 
nicer  than  you  great,  dirty,  noisy,  stupid,  ugly^  tormenting  l>oys — always 
teasing  us,  tearing  up  our  dollis,  drowning  our  kittens,  and  *  boo  '-ing  at 
us.     But  do  come,  Eugene/' 

"  O  yes;  you  can't  get  along  at  all  without  us ^  great,  noisy,  tormenting 
boys,  after  all,  can  you  ?  What  do  you  want  now  ?  A  swing  tied  up, 
or  a  clothes-line  telegraph,  or  a  Canary  bird  buried,  or  something  of  that 
Jcind,  III  warrant.  No,  I  sha'n't  run  and  wait  on  you  girls  any  longer, 
and  you  may  just  run  back  as  fast  as  you  came,  Miss  Gertrude.'' 

"  There  now.  Genie,  how  stingy  you  are !  It  isn't  play  at  all.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  nice  Band  of  Hope,  and  you  are  to  be  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Everybody  will  join,  and  we  will  have  such  grand  times, 
singing  and  speaking  pieces — you  shall  speak  *  Excelsior '  the  first  piece. 
Come,  Genie." 

"  You've  got  it  all  cut  and  dried,  haven't  you  ?  What  else  are  you 
going  to  do  V 

**  O,  we  shall  go  on  picnics  and  excursions,  and  have  prizes  and  medals, 
and  all  take  the  YoutKt  Temperance  Visitor^  and  learn  the  pieces,  and 
write  to  <  Uncle  John,'  and  perhaps  he  will  come  up  and  visit  us  some 
time." 

*<  13iit  what  is  the  object  of  the  organization  ? — picnics,  prizes,  and  good 
times,  and  all  that  ?" 

**  No ;  you  know  better.  They  all  sign  a  pledge  not  to  drink  any 
liquor,  nor  swear,  nor  use  tobacco,  so  they  will  grow  up  good  men, 
without  any  bad  habits." 

**  O — o !  Sign  a  pledge  I  There,  go  away,  Gertrude ;  I  want  to 
-write  my  composition,  and  I  havn't  got  a  subject  yet.  1  think  I  will 
write  about  *  Feminine  Vanity.'" 

"  Why^  Genie,  won't  you  join?*' 

"No,  Gertrude;  I  don't  believe  in  your  Temperance  pledges  and 
Band  of  Hope  pledges.  I  believe  that  if  a  man  can't  keep  from  drinking 
■without  a  pledge,  he  can't  with.  No  man  of  any  mind  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  stoop  to  such  girl's  play  as  that." 

**  O,  Genie;  only  think  how  many  poor  men  have  been  saved  from  a 
drunkard's  grave  by  the  Temperance  Pledge!  And  if  all  the  boys 
should  promise  not  to  drink  or  use  tobacco,  they  wouldn't  get  an  appetite 
for  such  things,  and  it  wouldn't  be  so  hard  for  them  to  refrain  frorh  them." 

'*  Well,  you've  bothered  me  long  enough.'  I  want  to  write  my  com- 
position." 

Little  Gertrude  Clare  went  back  to  her  companions  in  the  summer- 
house  with  a  very  disappointed  countenance.  Her  brother  Avas  one  of  those 
boys  who  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  being  boys,  and  think  they  have  "a 
*'  natural  born  "  right  to  snub,  and  be  cross-grained  towards,  their  sisters. 
Sometimes  they  out-grow  this  disagreeablcfness,' and  sometimes  it  clings 
to  them  all  through  life,  and  makes  them  bad-tempered,  d\%^jkvi^^^'«v^  ^a\^^. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  beautiful  xYvan  Xo  ^^^  \st«i^^x%  "^ixA, 


,  sisters  kind  and  obliging  and  attentive  to  e^ch  other. .  JBugene  Clare  was 
not  an  ill-natured  boy  ;  he  was  willing  enough  to  do  his  sisters  any  Httle 
favour,  but  he  took  pleasure  in  being  provoking,  and  talking  large,  and 
teasing  them. 

When  Gertrude  had  gone,  a  voice  from  behind  the  heavy  damask  cur- 
tain of  the  oriel  window  said 

'*  Come  here  a  minute,  Eugene.'' 

The  young  bravo  was  a  little  startled,  and  a  very  little  chagrined^  to 
find  that  his  Uncle  Charles  had  been  a  listener  to  this  little  colloquy 
l)etween  himself  and  his  sister:  but  he  assumecT  an  air  of  brave  uncon- 
cern,  and  went  to  him. 

Captain  Charles  Sherburne  shoved  his  nephew  a  chair^  and  said  he 
was  tired  of  his  paper,  and  wanted  somebody  to  talk  with. 

*'  I  guess  £d.  is  in  the  parlour,''  said  Eugene  evasively. 

"  I  wouldnU  disturb  him,"  responded  his  Uncle;  "  you  are  not  very 
busy,  are  you  ?" 

"  Not  very;  only  my  composition." 

Eugene  was  in  no  mood  to  have  a  chat  with  his  shrewd  sailor  uncle. 

"  Oh,  bother  the  composition, — I'll  help  yon  with  that.  Sit  down, 
and  I  will  tell  you  a  story  that  will  make  a  capital  theme." 

**  I  wish  you  would.  Uncle  Charles.  It  is  a  terrible  trial  to  write 
composition.    Tell  me  something  about  foreign  countries,  uncle." 

''  Well,  I  will.  Let  me  think — yes,  that  was  when  1  commanded  the 
Ocean  Queen,  and  a  queenly  craft  she  was,  too.  We  were  in  the  port 
of  Melbourne,  Australia ;  we  had  had  an  uncommonly  rough  spell  of 
weather,  and  all  hands  were  pretty  well  used  up  when  we  got  in.  There 
was  one  youngster  aboard,  Johnny  Glenn,  that  I  had  always  taken  a 
liking  to,  because  he  had  no  noisy,  blustering  ways,  like  most  of  the 
crew,  and  was  always  kind  and  obliging.  We  all  went  up  to  the 
American  House,  and  I  was  sitting  on  the  piazza  outside  the  bar-room, 
when  I  heard  the  loud,  well-known  voice  of  Bill  Duff  say,  *Two  brandy 
smashes,  old  Rosy  !'  I  looked  in  at  the  window  and  saw  that  Johnny 
Glenn  was  his  companion.  I  felt  sorry  to  see  him  there,  for  Bill  was  a  reck- 
less sort  of  fellow,  though  good  hearted  as  anybody  in  the  world.  Bat 
1  was  glad  to  hear  Johnny  say, 

"  Not  any  for  me,  Bill ;  I  don't  take  anything." 

**  Not  a  little  brandy  after  this  tough  spell  ?  Nonsense,  John  I  you 
can't  do  without  it. — Make  it  half  water,  and  a  plenty  of  sugar." 

'^  No,  not  for  me.  Bill ;  I  have  promised  not  to  touch  it— don't  vk 
me  again.    I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  some  time." 

Johnny  came  out  and  sat  down  by  the  window,  and  leaned  his  head 
on  his  hand,  and  I  saw  him  take  out  his  red  silk  handkerchief  and  wipe 
away  a  tear.  Presently  Bill  came  and  took  a  seat  beside  hioi,  wiped  his 
mouth  and  said^ 

"  Now  for  that  yam,  John,  while  they  are  getting  supper  ready." 

Johnny's  voice  txembled  a  little  at  first,  as  be  responded, 

"  My  mother  was  a  widow,  askd-wNx^cil^x^v  ^»weit  to  sea,  it  was  l» 
earn  money  for  hex — we^we-^^x'j  v^x,  %sx^  ^^V-^xs^  x<^s«  ^Nack 
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and  I  was  the  only  boy.  She  didn't  want  m^  to  jjOi  .at  first,  but  I  bad 
sych  a.  love  for  the  great,  broad,  free  oeean,  that  she  gave  her  conaent. 
The  night  before  I  went  on. board  the  ship,  she  talked,  with  roe  mofit  all 
night  about  the  dangers  and  temptations  ofasailor*s  life,  and  implored' 
me  to  beware  of  strong  drink,  and  everything  that  was  low  and  degrading. 
Oh,  Bill,  how  she  talked  tome  that  night  1  I  told  her  that  1  was 
willing  to  make  her  any  promise  she  might  wish,  and  asked  her  to  write t 
pledge  and  let  me  sign  it ;  and  she  wrote  one — I  told  her  to  put  in 
tobacco — and  she  laid  it  in  the  family  Bible,  and  I  signed  ii  there.  I 
renumber  that  the  Bible  was  open  at  the  place  where  it  says  something 
about — *  I  was  my  father's  son;  tender  and  only  beloved  in  the  sight  of 
my  mother.'  We  went  up  the  Mediterranean  that  voyage,  and  brought 
borne  a  cargo  of  wines,  and  when  I  laid  my  first  wages  in  my  mother's 
hand,  and  told  her  that  my  lips  had  never  been  stained  by  wine  nor  to^ 
bacco,  nor  any  strong  drink,  nor  profanity,  I  think,  Bill,  that  was  the 
happiest  hour  of  my  life.  I  was  at  home  a  month,  and  when  I  parted 
from  my  mother  again,  my  last  words,  sealed  with  her  parting  kiss, -were{| 
*  1  shall  keep  that  pledge  till  I  see  you  again,  mother.'  [  got  homf, 
but  I  didn't  see  her  Bill — she  was  in  heaven — but  I  have  kept  the  pledge^ 
and  if  ever  I  see  her,  I  can  tell  her  that  I've  always  kept  it.  You  won't 
ask  me  to  break  it,  will  you.  Bill  ?*' 

Bill  blew  his  nose  and  tried  to  say,  "  No,*'  then  he  made  an  attempt 
to  say,  **  supper  is  ready,*'  but  his  voice  quite  failed  him,  and  he  left  the 
room  very  suddenly. 

Johnny  was  looking  up  at  the  stars,  thinking  of  his  angel  mother,  and 
was  quite  startled  when  I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said, 

**  God  will  never  forsake  one  who  honors  the  memory  of  his  mother.''. 

**  I  have  often  heard  men  say,"  continued  Captain  Slierburne,  ^*  that 
there  was  something  weak  and  womanish  in  signing  a  pledge,  but  I 
thought  then  there  could  be  nothing  nobler  than  the  sublime  manner  in 
which  Johnny  Glenn  resisted  the  temptation  at  the  bar  in  Melbourne. 
The  pledge  was  his  shield  from  all  the  arrows  of  temptation,  wherever  he 
went ; — and  all  beys  have  dear  friends  whose  hearts  are  made  glad  when 
they  pledge  themselves  against  all  that  intoxicates,  or  degrades  tiiem. 
There,  that  will  do  for  one  piece  of  composition.  See  what  you  can 
make  of  it-'* 

Eugene  walked  away,  but  not  to  his  writing.  He  went  out  through 
the  long  hall  into  the  garden,  where  the  girls  were  still  plotting  their  good 
work  and  building  all  sorts  of  fantastic  castles  in  the  air,  when  a  strange 
noise,  like  the  cry  of  a  hurt  cat,  in  the  rear  of  the  summer-house  and 
▼ery  near,  made  them  all  scream  witli  fright. 

Gertrude  cried  out, 

**  O  dear !  it's  that  good-for-nothing  Eugene  1     He  won't  let  us  take  a  * 
minute's  peace.    Go  away,  Genie,  and  let  us  alone.    You  won't  help  ua, 
nor  let  us  have  a  chance  to  do  anything  ourselves." 

<*  I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  come  out  here.  You  were  teasing  my 
life  out  half  ap  hour  ago." 

**  Well,  you  said  you  wouldn't  have  anytVung  Vo  do  m^  \\.%  %^  \«s^ 
we  don't  want  you  out  here.** 
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**  But,  supposing  I  have  chan{;ed  my  mind  ?** 

**  O,  now,  Genie,  have  you  ?"    "  Will  you  ?"    "  Are  you  going  tD 
join?*'  chorused  the  little  band  of  enthusiasts,  gathering  round  him. 
**  Yes,"  replied  he, "  I'll  join,"  and  join  he  did. 


rSE  BEV.  C.  H.  SPUBaEOITS  LECTIJBE  ON  POLAin), 
m  THE  UETBOPOLITAN  TABERNACLE. 

This  distinguished  preacher  has  again  favoured  the  United 
SjDgdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  with  a  Lecture  on  behalf  of  its 
funds.  He  chose  as  his  subject,  "Poland,"  and,  to  illustrate  it,  a 
series  of  very  admirable  Dissolving  Views  were  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Haynes,  Tuesday  evening,  the 
16th,  was  fixed  for  the  lecture,  and  for  some  time  before  the 
hour  of  admission  the  large  portico  and  area  in  front  of  the 
Tabernacle  were  filled  by  a  large  concourse  of  persons,  both  old 
and  young.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  doors  every 
available  seat  in  the  immense  building  was  occupied.  The 
children,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred,  sat  in  the  seats  behind 
the  platform,  and  with  their  lively,  pleasant  faces,  presented  a 
beautiful  picture.  They  were  trained  and  conducted,  as  usual, 
by  Mr.  F.  Smith,  and  botli  leader  and  children  afforded  great 
satisfaction  to  the  delighted  audience.  The  pieces  sung  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  were: — "Bright  Prospects,"  "God  Speed 
the  Right,"  "Kind  Words,"  "Keeping  the  Pledge,''  "Beautiful 
Zion,"  "Come  let  us  Sing  of  Jesus,"  and  "God  bless  the  Prince 
of  Wales." 

When  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  appeared  on  the  platform  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  H.  Allen,  D.D.,  and  G.  W. 
M'Cree ;  Edmond  Beales,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  National 
Polish  League,  J.  R.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Deputy-judge  Payne,  W.J. 
Haynes,  Esq.,  and  other  friends  of  Religion,  Temperance,  and 
Liberty. 

The  Rev.  Lecturer  detailed  the  history,  constitution,  present 
condition,  and  wrongs  of  Poland  in  a  most  powerful  manner, 
and  greatly  moved  the  immense  audience. 

The  Conmiittee  of  the  Union  were  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Marquis  of  Townsend  for  having  promised  to  preside,  but  he 
having,  unfortunately,  been  prevented  by  illness,  his  place  wtf 
most  ably  supplied  by  Edmond  Beales,  Esq. 

Deputy-judge  Payne  kindly  obliged  the  Committee  by  moving 
a  united  vote  o£  t\i«Ln\La  lo  'Mlt.  ^^xrc^^ioii^  Mr.  Beales,  and  the 
deacons  oi  the  Melt6po\\\.axiT«^>^T\i"w2i^>W\\.^\\afc  ^Ti>3QRk<»ci- 


mon.  The  motion  was  seconded  bj  Mr.  Hajnesy  the  treasorev- 
of  the  Union,  and  immediately  adopted  by  the  audience  in  tha 
most  enthusiastic  manner. 

As  the  audience  paid  for  admission,  the  funds  of  the  Union 
will  be  largely  aided  by  the  proceeds. 

Before  leaving  the  building,  the  children  sung  the  National 
Anthem  with  great  effect,  and  thus  brought  a  splendid  demon- 
stration to  an  impressive  close. 

fSLnmlsi  of  t^t  tSiniUti  Uingfiom  9Sanli  of  Jl^ope  SSnton. 

LABOnSS  OF  THE  AGEHTS. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck. — During  the  month,  the  Committee  of  the 
Union  have  been  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  accept  the  resignation  of 
their  esteemed  agent,  Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck,  who,  whilst  he  has  been  lec- 
turing and  working  in  connection  with  the  Society,  had  won  for  himself 
a  good  name  amongst  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The 
cause  of  this  is  the  ill  health  of  Mr.  Affleck,  who  thought  that  a  work 
with  less  fatiguing  travelling,  &c.,  would  conduce  to  his  becoming 
stronger.    The  best  wishes  of  the  committee  go  with  our  esteemed  friend. 

Mr.  W.  Bell  has  been  lecturing  during  the  past  month  at  the  follow- 
ing places  : — Ulles-Relf,  Batley,  Yorkshire,  Hull,  Bradford,  &c. 

Mr.  G.  Blaby  has  attended  and  addressed  the  following  meetings : — > 
L.ambeth  Baths,  four  times  ;  Cromer  Street  Chapel ;  Leicester  Square ; 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Lock's  Fields;  Great  Hall,  Westminster;  Grange 
Boad,  Bermondsey  ;  Barnsbury  Chapel ;  Denmark  Street ;  Albion  Hall; 
Old  Milestone,  City  Road;  Barbican  Chapel ;  Deverell  Street;  Liver- 
pool Road;  Mission  Hall,  Five  Dials;  Kentish  Town;  Paddington; 
Commercial  Road ;  Deptford ;  and  Forest  Hill.  He  has  also  preached 
eight  sermons  and  addressed  two  Sunday  schools. 

Mr.  T.  OxLEY  Chapman. — We  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  inform  our 
readers,  that  the  Committee  of  the  Union  have  engaged  this  gentleman, 
for  the  special  work  of  visiting  Sunday  Schooli'  with  a  view  of  urging 
upon  the  officers  and  teachers  the  importance  of  forming  Bands  of  Hope 
in  connection  with  their  schools.  On  Sunday,  Feb.  21st,  Mr.  Chapman, 
accompanied  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M*Cree,  commenced  this  important 
work,  and  met  with  the  most  kind  and  courteous  receptions  at  the  schools 
they  visited.  Mr.  Chapman  has  during  the  month  also^attended  several 
meetings,  &c. 

Mr.  William  Lay  has  attended  at  the  following  places  : — East  Lane, ' 
Walworth;  Bloomsbury  Chapel;  Gospel  Hall,  Brackley  street,  twice; 
Deptford  School  Room;  Pond  Place,  Chelsea ;  Fox  and  Knot  Court;' 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle;     Moor  Street,  Five  Dials;    Meadow  Road;' 
Lambeth  Road,  three  times;  Approach  Road,  Hackney;  Marlborough 
Chapel ;  Lewisham  ;  Peck  ham. 

Mr.  Fr^eric  Smith,  during.  February, viols  i;^n\iC:V^'a^^  ^xv^^^g^^^ 


tftifning  the  choir  which  ^ahg  on  the  occasion  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Sput-^' 
geon^s  Lecture,  but  also  attended  the  following  meetings : — ^The  West- 
minster Baths;  City  Gospel  Hall,  Golden  Lane;  Oakland's  Chapel, 
Shepherd's  Bosh ;  Spa  Fields  Chapel ;  Offord  Road,  Caledonian  Road ; 
Haverstock  Hill;  and  Sheerness. 

OTJE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AGENTS  FIBST  EEPOBT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Band  of  Hope  Record." 

Sir, — I  beg  to  forward  you  an  epitome  of  my  first  day's  labour  as 
Sunday  School  Agent  for  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  21st  instant,  £  met  the  Rev.  G.  W. 

M'Cree,  at  his  house,  according  to  previous  appointment.     He  suggested 

that  the  best  way  to  commence  operations  would  be  by  simply  calling  at 

the  schools,  and  leaving  with  their  respective  superintendents  or  secretaries 

a  selection  of  Band  of  Hope  literature,  for  distribution  among  the  teachers, 

who  would  thus  have  the  subject  brought  fully  under  their  notice.     In. 

this  I  concurred,  and  after  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  our  new  effort  to  further 

the  cause  of  temperance  and  religion,  we  went  forth  together,  and  visited 

the  schools  connected  with  the  five  undermentioned  places  of  worship: — 

Church  of  England: — District  Church,  Regent  square,  Gray's  inn  road, 

Rev.  Thomas  Nolan,  Minister;  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  Rev.  Emilius 

Bayley,  Minister.     Baptist: — Arthur  Street   Chapel,   Frederick   street* 

Gray's  inn  road,  Rev.  Dr.  Wills,  Pastor;  Henrietta  Street  Chapel,  Regent 

square,  Mr.  W.  R.  Vines,  Pastor.  Scottish  Free  Church : — Regent  square, 

Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  Minister.    In  each  school  we  met  with  a  very  kind 

atid  courteous  reception,  and  their  respective  officers  readily  undertook 

the  distribution  among  the  teachers  of  the  various  publications  which  we 

left  with  them.     I  was  requested  by  the  superintendent  of  one  school  to 

address  the  children  next  Sunday  afternoon,  and  was  invited  by  another 

to  meet  the  teachers  at  their  Monthly  Tea  Meeting  also,  on  Sunday  next, 

when  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  subject  of  Bands  of 

Hope  before  them.     I  need  scarcdy  add  that  I  gladly  accepted  both  these 

offers. 

In  the  afternoon  I  visited  at  the  following  schools : — Wesleyan : — Great 
Queen  Street  Chapel,  Lincoln's  inn  fields.    Baptist: — Little  Wilde  street 
Chapel,  Lincoln's  inn  fields,  Rev.  Christopher  Woollacott,  late  Pastor. 
Congregational: — Fetter  Lane  Chapel,  Holborn,  Rev.  R.  G.   Harper, 
Pastor.    I  was  cordially  received  by  the  superintendents.     I  regret  how- 
erer  to  say,  that  two  of  these  schools  formerly  had  Bands  of  Hope  con- 
nected with  them,  but  which  have  been  given  up  solely  for  the  want  of 
conductors.   In  the  one  case  the  conductor  having  removed  to  a  distance, 
no  one  else  could  be  got  to  supply  his  place ;  and  in  the  other,  the  Band 
of  Hope  (a  very  good  one)  was  carried  on  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school  for  a  long  timei  and  then  by  the  Pastor,  who  continued  it 
until  his  increasing  duties  compelled  him  to  give  it  up,  since  which  time 
it  has  ceased  to  exut.    In  Wh  these  instances  the  superintendeott 
MupMred  to  he^  ^fxj  «x»dou«  ioi  VViivc  t^-^xs^v^t&KcA. — ^the  want  of 
d8eiciilcoiiductoii\im^i&iftt^<^^^^3M^^>^^  A^^'^xiKK^iESttF 
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nient  upon  these  facts,  but  will  leave  them  with  your  thoughtful  readers. 
**The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few,  pray  ye  therefore 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers  into  his 
harvest." 

Upwards  of  180  copies  of  the  following  publications  were  given  away 
during  the  day : — **  Band  of  Hope  Record  ; "  "  Eighth  Annual  Report; " 
"  Bands  of  Hope  and  Sunday  Schools,"  by  W.  M.  Symons;  "  Why  are 
Ragged  Schools  Necessary  ?  "  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M*Cree ;  and  **  Lights 
and  Shades  of  London,"  by  the  same  author. 

May  the  richest  success  crown  this  humble  effort  to  save  the  little  ones 
from  the  parent  vice  of  our  land,  is  the  prayer  of  yours  obediently, 

T.  O.  Chapman,  Sunday  School  Agent, 


GLEANINGS. 

Slavery  of  Intemperance. — ^The  sufferings  of  animal  nature,  occa- 
sioned by  intemperance,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  moral  agonies 
which  convulse  the  soul.  It  is  an  immortal  being  who  sins  and  suffers  ; 
and  as  his  earthly  house  dissolves  he  is  approaching  the  judgment-seat  iar 
anticipation  of  a  miserable  eternity.  He  feels  his  captivity,  and,  in 
anguish  of  spirit  clanks  his  chain,  and  cries  for  help.  Conscience  thun* 
ders,  remorse  goads,  and,  as  the  gulph  opens  before  him,  he  recoils,  and  ' 
trembles,  and  weeps,  and  prays,  and  resolve.^,  and  promises,  and  reforms, 
and  << seeks  it  yet  again!"  again  resolves,  and  weeps, and  prays,  and 
''  seeks  it  yet  again !''  Wretched  man !  he  has  placed,  himself  in  the 
hands  of  a  giant  who  never  pities,  and  never  relaxes  his  iron  grasp. — 
hyman  Beechevj  D.D. 

Strong  Drink  in  South  Africa. — You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that 

the  natives  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  acquiring  a  liking  for  that  curse 

of  civilization,  strong  drink.    There  is  a  little  village  about  six  miles  from 

this,  and,  though  small,  it  contains  a  canteen  (or  hotel  tap),  the  proprietor 

of  which,  and  others  resident  in  the  village,  do  not  scruple  to  sell  brandy 

to  the  natives;  nay,  they  glory  in  the  immense  profits  they  are  making 

out  of  them.    A  little  while  ago  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  four 

young  men,  who  are  on  trial  for  membership  in  the  church,  had  begun  to 

drink  brandy.    I  took  up  the  matter  immediately,  called  a  meeting,  and 

addressed  them  most  earnestly  on  the  subject,  pointing  out  the  evils  to 

which  the  habit  would  lead  them,  what  I  witnessed  of  its  effects  in 

England,  how  it  had  almost  annihilated  some  aboriginal  tribes  in  other 

lands,  &c.,  and  then  appealed  to  them  to  leave  it  off,  and  to  enter  into  a 

solemn  pledge  that  they  would  never  touch  it  again.    This  they  all  did. 

=      I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  the  other  day,  that  another  young  man  of  my 

^    station  who  bears  an  excellent  character,  though  not  a  member  of  the 

^    church,  had  been  to  the  village  referred  to  above^  to  sell  a  horse,  for 

■■    which  he  got  £6.    This  money  he  spent  in  certain  goods,  and  in  getting 

:^    drunk.    He  started  homewards  with  the  goods  on  his  wagon,  arrired 

ai  here  still  intoxicated,  but  discovered  that  all  his  %OQd%  "wct^  %^ti^«  ^\^si» 

■i  probabiJit/  ii^  t/ittt  hte  had  driv^-6«  «MfiksilY)tV«ll  %%ft  «(>a^^  ^^^m 

r 
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another  bad  fallen  to  the  ground  williout  his  knowledge.  I  hope  it  will 
prove  a  useful  lesson  to  him.  One  of  the  most  resjiectable  Fingoe  chiefs 
in  my  circuit  has  g^ven  way  to  drink,  and  I  fear  will  soon  lose  his  good 
character.  Thus  our  efforts  for  good  are  almost  nullified  by  the  unprin- 
cipled conduct  of  our  own  fellow  countrymen. — Extract  from  a  Letter 
from  the  Rev.  Arthur  BrlggSf  Wesley  an  Missionart/y  dated  Wittebergerij 
South  A/ricUf  July  27thf  1 863,  and  publuhed  in  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Paper, 

A  Good  Rule. — My  rule  is,  deliberately  to  consider,  before  I 
commence,  whether  the  thing  is  practicable.  If  it  be  not  practicable,  I 
do  not  attempt  it.  If  it  be  practicable,  I  can  accomplish  it,  if  I  give 
sufficient  pains  to  it;  and  having  begun,  I  neVer  stop  till  the  thing  is  done. 
To  this  rule  I  owe  all  my  success. — John  Hunter. 

Comic  Singers. — A  few  weeks  since  a  popular  comic  singer,  well 
known  at  the  London  music-halls,  leaped  from  his  bedroom  window 
under  the  influence  oi delirium  tremens,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  This 
week  the  papers  record  the  death  of  another  man,  also  a  '^  music-hall 
professional,''  who  spent  £l,  a  week,  and  drank  another  pound's  worth, 
which  produced  ^'delirium,'"  and  caused  his  death. 

Total  Abstinence  oi^  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. — It  is  mentioned  in 
Robertas  Life  of  Hannah  More,  that  in  1783,  that  Lady  sat  next  to  Dr. 
Johnson  at  a  dinner  party  at  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  house.  She  says, 
"I  urged  him  to  take  a  little  wine."  He  replied,  **  I  can't  drink  a  little, 
child,  therefore  I  never  touch  it«  Abstinence  is  as  easy  to  me  as 
temperance  would  be  difficult.*' 

Lets  Take  a  Drink. — *'Come  in,  Joe,  and  let's  take  a  drink." 
"Thank  ye,  Thomas,  can't  afford  it."  "  Well,  but  I'll  pay  for  it."  "Oh, 
I'm  not  thinking  of  the  money."  '*  What  then."  "Loss  of  health  and 
energy;  for  I  tell  you  what  it  iS;  Thomas,  I  find  it  up-hill  business  to 
work  steadily  on  under  liquor.  It  does  well  enough  for  half  an  hour, 
and  then  I  get  lazy  and  moody,  want  more,  and  become  reckless,  and 
that's  why  I  can't  afford  it,  so  here's  home  to  dinner." 

The  Force  of  Habit. — I  trust  everything  under  God — to  habit; 
upon  which  in  all  ages,  the  lawgiver  as  well  as  the  school  master^  has 
mainly  placed  reliance.  Habit  makes  everything  easy,  and  casts  all 
difficulties  upon  the  deviation  from  a  wonted  course.  Make  sobriety  a 
habit,  and  intemperance  will  be  hateful;  make  prudence  a  habit,  and 
reckless  profligacy  will  be  as  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  child,  grown 
or  adult,  as  tiie  most  atrocious  crimes  are  to  any  of  our  lordships.  Give 
a  child  the  habit  of  sacredly  regarding  the  truth — of  carefully  respecting 
the  property  of  others — of  scrupulously  abstaining  from  all  acts  of  impro- 
vidence which  can  involve  him  in  distress,  and  he  will  just  as  likely  think 
of  rushing  into  an  element  in  which  he  cannot  breathe,  as  of  lyini?,  or 
cheat  inus  or  stealinsr. — I^ord  Brougham: 

^  peovingul'  correspondents. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Couling,  Scarborough. 
Mr.  D.  B.  HdOKp,  Jiin,,  Bath. 
•  Mr.  J.- P.  H\jTctfiMo"^,Ti«c\Vft^\Axv. 


J  .r  BiLUL»  YtV&ltit.  1%«  Q(»«&1:^te^fili^•«^x»^^.t^vn\«t^^l^ 


BAND  OF  HOPE  RECORD. 


OUR  COUNTRY'S  HOPE. 

Some  one  has  pithily,  and  we  think  wisely,  said,  that  "  the 
Band  of  Hope  is  our  country's  hope  "  and,  in  a  teetotal  point 
of  view,  this  is  quite  true.  In  the  young,  the  bone  and  sinew^ 
the  brain  and  muscle,  of  our  movement  are  bound  up.  It  is 
they  who  will  have  to  fight  the  future  battles,  and  claim  and 
enforce  the  future  charters  of  our  mighty  movement.  It  is  said 
that  whenever  Trebonius,  the  tutor  of  Martin  Luther,  appeared 
in  the  presence  of  his  boys,  he  uncovered  his  head,  and  made  a 
bow.  He  gave  as  a  reason  for  so  doing,  that  he  knew  not 
what  embryo  great  men  might  be  standing  before  him.  And 
truly  his  pupil,  Luther,  became  one  of  the  world's  greatest  men. 
Well,  so  it  may  be  now.  When  we  stand  in  the  midst  of  a 
noisy,  unruly,  and  hard-to-be-governed  Band  of  Hope  group, 
we  should  try  to  feel  a  little  reverence  for  those  who  will  take 
our  places,  and  continue  our  work,  when  the  clods  of  the  valley 
shall  cover  us.  They  will  become  the  future  pillars  and  workers 
in  our  movement,  therefore  we  hold  it  true  that  they  are  indeed 
our  country's  hope. 

Our  work  among  them  is,  moreover,  a  hopeful  work.  Many 
an  adult  drunkard  has  grown  so  confirmed  in  his  habits  of  in- 
temperance, that  when  he  takes  our  pledge,  and  endeavours  to 
walk  the  way  of  sobriety,  it  is  altogether  such  a  new,  strange, 
and  difficult  mode  of  living,  that  he  gives  up  his  pledge,  re- 
nounces the  principles,  and  returns  to  his  former  evil  and 
debasing  habits.  It  is  hard  work  for  him  to  give  up  the  drink^ 
very  hard  work ;  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  temperance 
workers  who  have  their  hearts  gladdened  by  seeing  these  men 
signing,  very  quickly  get  them  saddened  by  hearing  of  their 
falling  off.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  young.  If  they  become 
abstainers  in  early  life,  and  continue  so,  the  drink  appetite  is 
not  formed,  consequently  they  are  all  the  stronger  to  battle  with 
temptation  and  carry  on  the  war.  The  drink  and  the  drink- 
shop  have  no  attractions  for  one  who  has  been  an  abstainer 
from  childhood,  or  from  infancy,  as  many  are.  It  rather  repels 
him — he  turns  from  it  with  loathing.  The  principle  of  total 
abstinence  is,  as  it  were,  become  part  and  parcel  of  his  very 
being — one  of  the  most  powerful  aasocialion^  o^  \i\^  ^a^^* — ^^ 
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coDsequentlj  he  stands  firm  and  unmoved  in  his  adherence  to 
the  caase.  We  know,  from  personal  experience,  how  attach- 
ment to  the  temperance  cause  grows  with  the  growth  and 
strengthens  with  the  strength  of  one  educated  from  infancy  in 
the  principle  and  practice  of  total  ahstinence. 

Well,  then,  in  view  of  all  these  considerations,  it  becomes  us 
to  address  ourselves  to  the  work  of  marshalling,  instructing,  and 
strengthening  this  mighty  young  army.  We  cannot  begin  too 
young.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  young  boys  and  girls 
do  not  understand  our  principles.  They  do:  and  what  is  more, 
they  appreciate  and  practice  them,  to  the  shame  of  many  who 
are  their  seniors  in  years  and  wisdom.  We  can  call  to  mind  at 
this  moment  several  instances  in  point.  We  should,  at  our 
Band  of  Hope  meetings,  and  in  the  home-circle  feed  them  with 
temperance  truth.  Some  of  them  will  only  be  able  to  bear 
**  milk,"  but  others  will  demand  "  strong  meat,"  and  digest  it 
too. 

We  should  espouse  the  Band  of  Hope  movement,  because 
each  member  of  a  Band  of  Hope  is  made  a  temperance  mission- 
ary. He  carries  with  him  into  his  home,  into  the  school,  and 
among  his  play-fellows,  temperance  truth,  which  will  be  sure 
to  bear  fruit.  And  this  is  one  consideration  that  temperance 
reformers  should  never  lose  sight  of.  You  scarcely  ever  see  a 
parent  denying  teetotalism  to  his  child,  even  though  opposed  to 
it  himself.  He  knows  that  total  abstinence  is  a  good  thing  for 
his  boy — that  by  fortifying  him  with  this  principle,  he  is  all 
the  stronger  to  go  forth  on  the  path  of  life.  And,  therefore,  it 
is  that  many  parents,  who  are  antagonistic  themselves  to  the 
movement,  rather  than  otherwise,  encourage  their  children  to 
join  it.  Now  we  must,  as  it  were,  steal  a  march  upon  these 
parents.  Let  the  children's  minds  be  stored  with  teetotal  truth, 
and  then  send  them  home  to  sow  it  by  the  fireside,  at  the  t-  a- 
table,  and  in  the  social  circle.  Such  a  practice  must  ultimately 
bear  a  rich  harvest. 

"  What  are  boys  good  for  ?"  grumbled  a  scur  old  cynic  Ibe 
other  day.  "  To  make  men  of,"  was  the  reply.  Well,  then,  it 
behoves  us  to  see  that  we  make  temperance  n  en  out  of  the  rising 
generation.  Every  society  wishing  to  prosper  and  continue 
should  look  well  to  this  department.  Let  the  Band  of  Hope  be 
thoroughly  organised  and  maintained,  and  there  will  be  abundant 
materials  getting  ready  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  adult  society. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  every  thinking  mind  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  necessary  steps  in  connection  with  the  working  of  tee- 
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tptalUniy  for  if  uo  measures  be  taken  to  enlist  the  young  under 
the  temperance  banner,  the  cause  makes  but  little  progress,  if 
indeed  it  does  not,  in  course  of  time,  die  a  natural  death.  Get 
all  the  young  to  become  and  remain  teetotallers,  and  drinking 
and  drunkenness  will  have  disappeared  in  the  course  of  one  or 
or  two  generations.  Therefore  we  hold  it  to  be  a  duty  incum- 
bent upon  every  true-hearted  temperance  man  and  woman,  to 
aid,  uphold,  and  carry  forward  the  Band  of  Hope  movement  in 
every  possible  way.  What  Sabbath  schools  are  to  the  Church 
of  God,  Bands  of  Hope  are  to  the  temperance  cause ;  and  if  we 
would  see  our  principles  perpetuated,  our  aims  carried  out,  our 
cause  triumphant,  and  our  world  made  a  sober  world,  let  us  look 
well  to  our  Bands  of  Hope,  which  are  "  our  country's  hope/* — 
J%e  League  Journal, 


DROPS  FROM  THE  CLOUDS  V.  DROPS  from  the  STILL. 

The  drc^  from  the  clouds  in  mercies  disperse, 
But  drops  from  the  still  are  fraught  with  a  curse. 
The  drops  from  the  clouds  our  comforts  increase. 
But  drops  from  the  still  engender  disease. 
The  drops  from  the  clouds  make  earth  yield  its  fruit. 
But  drops  from  the  still  turn  man  to  a  brute. 
The  drops  from  the  clouds  prolong  human  life, 
But  drops  from  the  still  cause  bloodshed  and  strife. 
The  drops  from  the  clouds  fill  rivers  and  podls, 
But  drops  from  the  still  turn  wise  men  to  fools. 
The  drops  from  the  clouds  our  passions  control, 
But  drops  from  the  still  kill  body  and  soul. 

T.  W.  H. 


SUNDAY  CLOSING. 


We  are  glad  to  fitid  that  another  effort  is  to  be  made  to  close 
the  public  houses  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Should  any  of 
onr  readers  wish  to  send  a  petition  to  Parliament  in  favour  of 
such  a  measure,  they  will  find  the  following  form  useful : — 

To  the  Honorable  the  Commons  of  the  United  King^dom  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled. 

Tits  Humble  Petition  (ff  the  TnliaUtants  ef [or  Congr^ation  of 

worshippiHg  in Church  (or  Chapel),  being  Inhabitants  of ]  in 

Public  [or  Town's]  Meeting  assembled. 

HtnwBLT  Sheweth, 
That  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  Drinks  on  the  Sunday  is  the  source  of 
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to  the  indnenee  exerted  by  the  ClmzciL  tiie  Sunday  SeiiooL 
eflbrtB  ^^enendly. 

That  ail  past  Ifgrriation  wiudi  haa  nariDwed  liia  time  in.  winch. 
drinkii  mu^  be  lawfollr  xid  <m.  the  Snnday  haa  pwvwl 
benefit  to  die  oomiiioii  weaL  and  dcmonatistea  beyond  ail  doafa4 


fardter  redoetion  of  tiie  horns  of  aale  wmild  be  a  pzcpcHr 
moral  and 


gain  ta 


That  the  giarmg  anomaly  of  Tfgniiziiig  the  aale,  on  the  Sandaf;  of 
article  so  inimical  to  the  Muxed  objeeta  of  that  day.  whilst  traffic  in 
things  is  Tmoat  properiy)  forbiddeaa,  ia  a  r^roach  to  our  natffwiml 
and  consistency,  and  the  intezesta  of  our  common  Chn^iaiiity  <i*M»i^mi  iti 
immediate  removal. 

Tonr  Petiticmers.  tho^oie,  hnmbly  pray  your  HonorahJe  Hbnaa  ta 
enaet  a  Law  for  prohibiting  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  Lignotn  besween  the 
honra  of  Eleven  o'CIock  on  Saturday  Night  and  Six  o'CIock.  an  MondiT' 
Jfomingf  except  to  Traveilos  and  Lodgsa. 

And  yonr  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bonnd.  will  ever  pray. 
That  there  is  an  immense  current  of  popnLir  sentiment  in 
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well    known 
p^itiana   and 


to    nSi. 


roar    of    Sandaj    Closing 
Mr.   Somes's  BUI  there 

FetztianaL 

Tzorn  IhhabitantB  of  Citiea.  Towna.  and  Panahea  1,^70  .. 

Town'3  Meefeinga    ...        ...        ...         ...        ...  20  .. 

Other  Public  Mieetings      117  .. 

Beligiooa  G)ngregatian8  and  Societies 2.233  .. 

Monday  and  Ragged-dchooL  Teacbera,  and  Elder 

Scholars  ...        ...        ...        ...          ..        ...  -^To  .. 

Tanpeiance  Soei^ies  and  Bands  of  Hope        ...  168  .. 

Females  only         IIO  .. 

Working  Mien  and  WcHnen          ...        ...        ...  80  .. 

Licensed  yictoalleES  and  Beeradloa      —        —  94  .. 

Boards  of  Goardiana  and  Jiurtices  of  die  Peaee  19  .. 

Waitos  at  Hotela,  Jte.      ... 2  .. 

Town  Cocmeils       ...        ...        ...         ...        ...  8  .. 


Total 


Fob. 


373.^24 
532 

2.411 
2^,921 

28^5 

16,307 

19,427 

17,076 

1,773 

53 

553 

S 


~.     5,393 903^7 

Agagist  h  ibej  wa«  as  fiiDows  :> — 


Fnxn  Optatives,  TradpsmePy  and  odiexa 

TJcensed  Yictnallaa         

T^hahftanta  

Boii^t  Socirties  «..  ... 
Town  Meetingi  ~.  .•- 
BeoaeQen^  Pobfie  Mestiiig 


Total 
In  support  of  tills 


70 
44 

2 
1 


173,850 

7,861 

33y985 

328 

3 

1 

216^17 
kite 
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been  given.     From  a  goodly  list  we  select  the  following  names 

and  sums : — 

J.  A.  Wade,  Hull  (for  8  years)        £150  0  0 

John  Cropper,  Liyeri>ool        do. 160  0  0 

John  Priestman,  Bradford     do 150  0  0 

Joseph  Somes.  M.P.               do 150  0  0 

E.  S.  Ellis,  Leicester              do 150  0  0 

Edward  Pease,  Darlington     do 75  0  0- 

E.  Whitwell,  for  himself  and  Kendal      do 90  0  0 

C.  E.  Darhy,  Wrexham          do. 60  0  0 

John  Jowett,  Leeds                do - 60  0  0 

James  Barlow,  Bolton           do 60  0  a 

Wm.  Morris,  Manchester       do 50  0  0 

John  Guest,  Rotheram           do 30  0  0 

E.  B.  W.  Balme,  Mirfield       do 26  0  0     - 

J.  Shields,  Durham               do 16  0  0 

B.  Wilson,  Mirfield                do 6  0  0 

We  trust  that  our  readers  will  help  this  great  movement,  and 
do  what  may  be  pof?sible  to  give  to  Englishmen  A  Sober 
Sunday. 

SCENES  IN  LONDON. 

**  I  will  just  tell  you  what  I  saw  in  two  hours.  I  went  out  to  visit  on 
a  suinmer*s  afternoon  ;  I  walked  into  a  court,  and  there  I  saw  a  man 
who  had  got  drunk  in  a  beershop  sitting  on  the  pavement  outside.  I 
gave  him  in  charge  of  a  friend,  and  sent  him  home.  Now,  that  house  did 
not  lose  its  license  because  it  made  that  roan  drunk — oh  !  no.  Well,  I 
walked  on,  and  by  and  by  I  saw  a  woman  come  out  of  another  house 
drunk,  and  a  policeman  came,  and  dragged  her  off  to  the  station.  An> 
other  woman  then  a;>peared,  and  1  spoke  to  hiir,  and  she  mumbled  out 
some  reply  and  passed  on.  I  next  came  upon  another  woman  in  the 
niidst  of  a  crowd  gesticulating  violently,  and  threatening  some  one,  whea 
suddenly  a  door  opened  and  a  brawny  arm  shot  out  and  struck  her  on 
the  tdce,  and  she  reeled  across  the  court.  A  play  actor  told  me  that  they 
had  the:»e  6>;iits  three  or  four  times  every  day.  I  passed  on  and 
entered  a  house.  There  were  two  boys  playing  .on  the  stairs  ;  I  spoke 
kindly  to  tliem — for  depend  upon  it  there  is  nothing  like  kindness  in  such 
cases,  the  pompous  style  won*t  do.  They  said  their  motiier  was  dead^ 
but  iheir  father  was  out  selhng  chairs,  and  they  lived  down  stairs.  I 
said  [  would  go  down,  and  went  with  them.  I  went  into  a  dark  miser- 
able  cellar,  il»e  walls  of  which  were  greasy,  and  very  dirty.  There  was 
no  table,  but  there  was  an  oM  dresser,  and  the  boy  told  me  thai  it  was 
the  only  bed  they  had,  and  on  it  ^lept  his  father,  three  brothers,  and 
himsrlfi  Well,  I  took  the  boy  and  sent  him  to  the  house,  put  a  pair  of 
new  >hoes  and  a  clean  blouse  un  him,  and  you  may  guess  how  proud  he 
^as  as  he  kept  lookinu;  first  at  one  foot  and  then  the  other  as  he  stood  in 
his  class.  I  afterwards  saw  the  father  of  the  children,  and  asked  him  the 
cause  of  all  the  misery  his  family  now  were  suffering.     lt*s  the  drink,  sir^ 
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1)e  replied,  shaking  his  head,  and  I  should  have  been  surprised  had  I  get 
any  other  answer.  But  is  it  not  lamentable,  that  whenever  you  find  a 
scene  like  that,  it  is  always  the  drink.  But  to  resume  my  visuinf? :  I 
passed  on  to  another  street,  and,  on  turiling  the  corner,  I  met  a  womaD 
•with  a  child  in  her  arms  staguering  along  towards  me.  She  was  not 
drunk,  bnt  she  and  her  child  were  covered  with  blood.  I  asked  her 
what  had  done  dvit ?  My  husband,  sir  And  what  made  him  do  it? 
She  replied,  fifteen  monihs  ago  he  came  home  drunk,  and,  seizing  my 
child,  thrust  it  behind  the  fire.  To-day  he  canie  home  in  the  same  state, 
and  swore  he  would  do  the  same  a^iain.  I  was  afraid  he  would,  and  I 
would  not  let  bim  have  the  clnld  ;  S'<  he  seized  the  poker  and  slashed  roe 
"With  it  on  the  head.  She  put  back  her  hair,  and  showed  me  a  gaping 
wound,  and  that  is  what  I  saw  in  two  hours.  All  that  amount  of  wick- 
edness proceeded  from  the  public  sale  of  intoxicating  drink." — From  a 
LfcturEy  entitled  *^ Lights  and  Shudotvs  of  London,^  bt/  the  Rev,  G.,W. 
M  Cree. 


THE  HISTORY  AND  RESULTS  OF  BANDS  OF  HOPE  IN 

BRADFORD. 

By  ISAAC  PHILLIPS. 
[A  Paper  Read  at  Ebenezer  School  ] 

The  first  Band  of  Hope  in  Bradford  was  formed  at  Southgate  Hall,  in 
1848;  and  early  in  1850,  three  of  the  teachers  in  Sion  Sunday  School, 
liaving  heard  of  the  formation  arid  success  of  Bands  of  Hope  in  Leeds, 
resulting  from  the  labours  of  the  Kev.  J.  Tunnicliffe  and  others,  felt  a 
desire  to  form  a  society  in  connection  with  their  own  school.  Having 
isecured  the  sanction  of  the  teachers  at  a  quarterly  meeting,  they  at  once 
convened  a  meeting  of  the  scholars.  300  cards  of  membership,  and  a 
quantity  af  pledges,  were  at  once  obtained  and  presented  by  Mr.  W. 
Cannan,  who  we  are  glad  to  say  still  lives  to  promote  the  glorious  cause 
he  then  espoused. 

One  of  the  three,  Mr.  John  Clark,  has  long  since  gone  to  his  rest  and 
we  may  truly  say,  "  his  works  do  follow  him." 

The  other,  through  Divine  mercy,  has  been  spared  to  labour  in  the  good 
work,  and  is  humbly  contributing  this  paper  to-night. 

The  friends  at  Sion,  not  deeming  themselves  sufficient  for  the  work 
depended  on  the  aid  of  Temperance  Students  at  Horton  College,  and  as 
their  engagements  prevented  them  from  regularly  attending  the  meetings, 
a  suspension  of  the  work  took  place  for  a  short  time 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  John  Holmes,  then  an  active  member  of  the 
Temperance  Society,  at  the  Central  Rooms,  Cheapside,  formed  a  society. 
At  his  first  meeting  there  were  only  6  children — 3  boys  and  3  yirls. 
Every  meeting  night  witnessed  a  large  increase  in  nnmbers,and  in  a  short 
time  the  room  became  crowded. 

In  May,  1851,  Mr.  Charles  Ordish,  an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of 
♦emperance,  (and  now  engaged  in  the  same  work  in  Liverpool)  with  other 
kmdred  spirits,  commetwied  3i  similar  work  atTetley  street  Baptist  school, 
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which  prospered  greatly.  The  work  was  regained  at  Sion  with  modi 
success.  Bands  of  Hope  were  formed  in  quick  succession  at  Westgate 
and  Bethel  school.  The  cause  steadily  progressed,  and  other  societies 
were  established  at  Westgate  Free  Church,  Park  Lane,  College,  Oambridfi^ 
Place,  Great  Horton,  Ebenezer,  West  End,  and  Trintty ;  and  more  recently 
at  Lister  Hills,  Bedford  Street,  Little  Horton,  Croft  Street,  New  Leeds 
Baptist,  and  the  Friends'  Schools.  At  most  of  the  places  the  \%ork  was 
conducted  by  good  men  and  true,  and  much  success  attended  their 
labours. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  add  that  at  Bethel,  Westgate  Free  Church,  and 
Lister  Hills,  the  work  was  not  persevered  in,  and,  therefore,  operations 
have  ceased.  At  Cambridge  Place  also,  the  friends  having  laboured 
under  many  difficulties,  deemed  it  necessary  to  discontinue  the  work  for 
a  season ;  and  at  Croft  Street,  in  consequence  of  some  internal  disruption, 
the  society  has  broken  up. 

It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  know  that  a  large  number  of  the  members 
remain  faithful  to  their  pledges,  and  many  of  them  have  connected  them* 
selves  with  other  Bands  of  Hope.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  par- 
liculai-  workings  of  the  separate  societies,  but  may  say  that  at  many  places 
the  cause  has  not  only  been  sustained  under  great  difficulties,  but  has 
greatly  piospered. 

At  no  place  is  this  more  evident  than  at  Great  Horton,  where  a  mighty 
influence  has  been  exerted,  and  a  glorious  change  taken  place,  through 
the  devoted  labours  of  the  friends  there,  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. In  1851,  a  few  of  the  leading  friends  of  the  movement  met  to* 
gether  to  consider  the  propriety  of  forming  an  Union,  when  it  was  deter* 
mined  tu  invite  all  the  Bands  of  Hope  to  unite  in  one  bond  for  more 
general  action  and  mutual  aid,  to  which  all  gave  a  hearty  response.  Thus 
the  present  Union  commenced  in  mnch  human  weakness,  but  having 
truth  on  its  side,  and  God  for  its  helper,  it  has  won  its  widening  way  till 
the  present.  It  now  occupies  a  prominent  position  among  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  town,  instituted  for  the  good  of  our  fellow  creatures.  It  has  ^ 
piovided  recreation  for  the  young,  by  means  of  trips,  galas,  processions, 
&c.,  and  instruction  and  pleasure,  by  united  gatherings,  to  listen  to 
addresses  and  the  sweet  strains  of  music.  Under  its  management,  many 
meetings  of  Sunday  school  teachers  have  been  held,  when  the  claims  of 
Bands  of  Hope  have  been  urged  by  ministers  and  gentlemen  devoted  to 
the  cause.  The  first  of  these  meetings,  we  will  venture  to  say,  has  seldom 
been  surpassed  for  moral  influence;  when  in  March,  1854,  not  less  than 
3,000  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  1,000  other  persons,  from  the  town 
and  surrounding  villages,  assembled  in  St.  George's  Hall,  to  listen  to  the 
glowing  appeals  of  the  Revs.  J.  P.  Chown  and  B.  Wood,  the  late  Alderman 
Beaumont,  E.  Kenion,  Esq.,  and  others.  And  permit  us  to  name,  not 
to  remind  you  of,  (for  it  will  not  soon  be  forgotten)  the  glorious  gathering 
in  St  Georuti's  Hall,  on  the  27th  of  Jan.  last,  when  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  listenin!{  to  the  glowing  eloquence  of  Mr.  Chown,  and  the  exquisite 
music  of  400  voices  fiom  the  Bands  of  Hope. 

In  1856,  the  Union  published  several  thousands  of  copies  of  a  tiaett 
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eotitled^^  A  Plea  for  Bands  of  Hope,"  wrttten  by  Mr.  J.  Burton,  then  of 
Bradford,  now  of  Nottinp^ham ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year 
10,000  tracts  of  statistics,  by  a  member  of  the  committee,  were  published 
by  the  Union.  They  have  also  published  three  editions  of  the  "  Juvenile 
Melodist,"  the  aggregate  number  of  copies  being  50,000.  The  Union 
has  been  instrumental  in  forming  many  Bands  of  Hope  in  the  surrounding 
villages,  and  has  furnished  much  information  on  the  subject  to  friends  in 
remote  parts. 

In  August,  1861,  a  beautiful  drinking  fountain  was  erected,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Union,  at  a  cost  of  £200 — a  great  portion  of  which  was 
contributed  by  the  members  of  the  Bands  of  Hope. 

The  first  president  of  the  Union  was  Mr.  W.  Akam,  a  gentleman  whose 
name  will  be  honoured  as  long  as  the  present  generation  live.  The  same 
oflBce  has  been  filled  by  Messrs.  I.  Phillips,  W.  Firth,  E.  Carter;  and 
for  the  last  few  years,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Betts  has  honourably  held  that 
important  office. 

.  The  secretaries  have  been  Messrs.  R.  Newboult,  M.  Field,  J.  Wilson, 
J.  Burton,  J.  Proctor,  G.  Soppitt,  I.  Phillips,  A.  Liversedge,  W.  L.  G. 
Hutchinson,  and  T.  Cox. 

In  August,  1862,  the  committee  feeling  that  the  amount  and  impor- 
tance of  the  work  called  for  the  labours  of  an  agent,  engaged  Mr.  W.  S. 
Bray,  to  devote  part  of  his  evenings  in  the  furtherance  of  the  cause.  In 
Afr.  Bray  the  Union  has  found  a  faithful  and  devoted  worker.  It  has 
been  his  duty  to  collect  subscriptions  and  attend  to  the  general  business 
of  the  Union.  In  all  these  matters  he  has  given  the  most  entire  satisfac- 
tion. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  movement  in  Bradford,  it  is  computed 
that  6,000  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which,  at  least,  12,000  addresses 
hare  been  delivered.  The  art  of  singing  has  been  largely  cultivated,  in 
which  many  have  become  proficient.  As  well  as  instilling  into  the  minds 
of  the  children  the  principles  of  temperance,  every  virtue  and  excellence 
has  been  enforced  upon  them.  At  most  of  the  meeting  places,  it  has 
b^n  the  custom  to  open  or  close  the  meetings  with  prayer. 

Thus  we  have  glanced  at  the  history  of  Bands  of  Hope  in  Bradford, 
yery  briefly  and  imperfectly  it  is  true.  It  must  be  seen,  however,  that  a 
great  agency  has  been  in  operation.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  speak  of 
the  results ;  and  in  looking  at  such  a  subject,  we  feel  disposed  to  be 
sileDt,  except  to  exclaim,  *'  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  "  None 
but  the  Almighty  fully  knows  all  the  good  that  has  resulted  from  the 
instrumentality  made  use  of.  These  results  not  only  affect  time,  but  will 
extend  through  eternity.  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  ^aze  on  a 
few  shells  on  the  shore,  while  the  treasures  of  the  ocean  roust  remain  hid 
from  our  view.  There  are  at  present,  in  connection  with  our  Bands  of 
Hope,  4,000  young  people  who  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
idrinks,  a  vast  proportion  of  whom,  unguarded  by  temperance  would 
doubtless  become  victims  to  the  prevailing  vice  of  drunkenness.  It  is 
supposed  that  at  least  4,000  more  have  passed  through  our  Bands  of  Hope, 
and  grown  into  manhood  and  womanhood,  a  large  number  of  whom  have 
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kept  their  early  vows.  Many  have  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  are  carrying  on  the  good  cause  in  which  they  liave  been  so  much 
blessed  themselves.  More  than  40  have  gone  to  other  lands,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  in  several  cases,  they  have  established  Bands  of 
Hope  in  the  lands  of  their  adoption.  One  has  obtained  a  government 
office,  and  many  others  have  risen  to  positions  of  honour  and  trust.  There 
are  at  present  from  500  to  600  Sunday  school  teachers,  who  have  been 
and  are  at  present,  members  of  our  Bands  of  Hope;  and  from  450  to  500 
have  joined  christian  churches.  Several  are  secretaries  of  Sunday  school?^ 
librarians,  and  directors  of  penny  savings*  banks.  More  than  20  are 
occasional  preachers  of  the  gospel;  5  have  gone  to  college  to  study  for 
the  mmistry,  and  2  have  become  pastors  of  churches.  We  know  of 
several  cases  where  members  of  Bands  of  Hope  have  been  instrumental  in 
reclaiming  their  parents  who  had  become  clothed  in  rags  and  maddened 
by  drink,  who  are  now  clothed' well,  and  in  their  right  mind,  and  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

Space  could  not  be  ^Hotted  us  here,  neither  would  time  permit  to  speak 
of  individual   cases   that  would    both  be   interesting  and    encouraging. 
.  Doubtless,  many  such  will  be  known  by  all  present.     The  foregomg  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  great  work  has  already  been  accomplished. 

We  may  be  asked,  are  you  sure  that  all  these  cases  are  the  results  of 
Band  of  Hope  labours?  We  reply,  that  many  of  them  are  directly  so, 
and  all  are  in  relation  with  them. 

We  would,  in  turn  ask,  are  you  sure  that  any  one  case  would  have  been 
as  it  is,  if  the  subject  of  it  had  not  been  under  Band  of  Hope  influence? 
Brethren,  we  have  seen  a  little  of  the  fruits  of  our  labours;  but  who 
shall  tell  of  all  the  results  of  the  good  seed  sown  broadcast  into  the 
youthful  soil  ? — of  the  blessed  words  of  Divme  wisdom  that  have  sunk 
into  the  youthful  heart,  which  shall  be  re-produced  and  re-produced  again, 
until  they  be  handed  down  to  the  remotest  time,  and  shall  be  consum- 
mated in  eternity  ? — Who  shall  tell  of  all  the  happy  homes,  crowned  with 
plenty,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  the  scenes  of  squalid  poverty 
and  destitution? — of  all  the  wealth  produced  by  industrious  h-^nds,  other- 
wise idle? — of  the  saving  to  the  state? — of  those  who  shall  live  virtuous 
lives,  who  would  have  been  pests  to  society,  and  dreaded  by  their  neigh- 
bours?— of  the  bright  sparks  of  genius  that  shall  glow  with  undimmed 
lustre,  that  would  have  been  drowned  in  the  intoxicatni^  cup? — of  those 
who  are  and  shall  be  the  joy  of  their  parents,  who  would  have  brought 
their  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ? — of  those  who  ^hall  live  to  bless 
the  world  by  their  words  of  love  and  acts  of  kindness,  who  would  other- 
wise have  gone  to  premature  graves  ? — These  are  things  we  shall  never 
fully  know,  still,  there  are  evidences  sufficient  to  prove  it  to  be  a  glorious 
work.     A  work  that  the  Lord  has  stamped  with  his  approval,  aisd   is 
crowning  with  His  blessing.     It  is  ours  to  do  our  duty,  and  good  results 
will  surely  follow.     Let  us  take  care  how  we  perform  our  work,  for  our 
influence  shall  spread  far  and  wide.    Just  as  a  stone  cast  into  a  waveless 
lake,  sinks  to  be  seen  no  more,  but  ruffles  to  the  remote>t  brmk — so  our 
words  cast  upon  the  surface  of  society,  shall  spread  far  and  wide,  to  bless 
or  curse,  after  the  tongue  that  has  spoken  them  lies  silent  in  the  grave. 

R  3 
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A  GOOD  THOUGHT. 

While  walking  through  London  a  tew  days  ago,  Mr.  Hardwidse, 
the  Financial  Secretary  of  the  North  London  Temperance  Society, 
Caledonian  road,  was  casting  in  his  mind  how  the  members  of  the 
Society's  Band  of  Hope  might  find  opportunity  to  turn  their  singing 
qualifications  to  some  new  and  useful  account  in  a  charitable  channel, 
and  the  thought  struck  him  to  give  an  entertainment  to  the  poor 
inmates  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  unions,  upon  whose  ears  the  sweet 
sound  of  children's  fresh  tuneful  voices  so  seldom  falls.  Promptly 
acting  upon  this  idea,  an  interview  was  at  once  obtained  with  Mr.  Francis, 
a  teetotaller,  the  respected  i\]  aster  of  Holborn  Union,  touching  his  opinion 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  carrying  out  the  experiment.  Encouraued  by  that 
gentleman,  a  furiher  application  was  made  to  the  boardof  guardians,  who 
roost  courteously,  through  their  clerk,  seiit  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ilardwids»e, 
granting  the  use  of  their  hall,  aud  thanking  him  for  his  offer.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  North  London  also  heartily  gave  their^sancti'n  to  this  work 
of  charity,  and  on  the  evening  of  Easier  Tuesday  the  a«ied  and  young 
inmates  of  the  above  union  were  gratified  by  hearing  a  concert  of 
temperance  pieces,  some  of  the  pieces  written  by  Mr.  ilardwidge, 
rendered  by  a  choir  of  70  picked  voices  of  the  North  London  Temperance 
Society's  Band  of  Hope,  and  conducted  by  their  teacher,  Mr.  Albert 
Austin.  It  is  but  a  short  time  back  (  Jan.  7,)th<it  this  same  band,  to  the 
number  of  50,  assisted  by  a  concert  tlie  efforts  of  Mr.  Hardwidge  to 
found  and  inaugurated  new  Band  of  Hope  at  a  neighbouring  ten  perance 
society,  and  made  such  an  effective  display  of  their  singing  qualities  that 
no  less  than  40  signed  the  first  night,  and  since  then,  by  assiduity  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hardwidge  and  Mr.  Austin,  its  secretary  and  conductor  pro 
tern,  50  more  members  have  joined.  It  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  useful- 
ness in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  City  road;  I  allude  to  the  Old  Mile 
Stone  Band  of  Hope.  In  emulation  of  this  laudable  example,  will  not 
some  of  the  temperance  societies  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  give 
their  Bands  of  Hope,  wherever  permission  can  be  obtained,  an  opportu- 
nity of  affording  an  hour's  innocent  amusement  to  some  of  their  poorer 
brethren,  who  are  shut  out  as  it  were  from  such  entertainments? 


HOW  TO  PBESEBVE  MEMBERS  OF  BANDS  OF  HOPE. 

1.  Teach  them, — That  the  principles  of  true  Temperance  is 
nothing  novel,  but  that  multitudes  of  the  wise,  the  great,  and 
the  good,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  not  only  adopted  the  principle, 
but  also  enjoyed  life  infinitely  better,  without  intoxicating 
beverages  than  with  them. 

2.  That  the  duty  of  total  abstinence  from  any  and  every 
thing  that  injured  a  weaker  brother,  and  frustrated  the  work 
of  God,  was  a  duty  taught  in  the  greatest  possible  plainness  in 
Scripture ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  their  privilege  and  interest, 
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but  also  an  obligatory  duty,  as  accountable  beings,  to  pay  the 
most  profound  regard  to  its  teaching. 

3.  That  man  is  physically  better,  and  morally  safer,  by  being 
an  abstainer,  than  a  drinker,  and  that  the  grand  reason  why 
the  masses  reject  the  pledge,  and  the  principle  of  abstinence,  is 
not  because  truth  is  not  perched  upon  our  banners,  but  because 
they  themselves  are  become  the  slaves  of  custom,  of  appetite, 
and  of  ignorance. 

4.  That  the  promoters  of  Bands  of  Hope  are  not  acting  from 
any  sinister,  selfish,  or  impure  motive,  when  they  are  putting 
forth  efforts  to  try  and  rescue  the  rising  generation  from  the 
degradation  and  thraldom  of  drinking  customs  and  habits,  but 
that  they  were  labouring  entirely  and  solely  for  their  good, 
and  that  if  this  object  be  attained,  they  deem  it  ample  compen- 
sation for  all  the  self-denial,  labour,  and  sacrifice  they  may 
make  on  their  behalf. 

5.  That  it  is  a  mark  of  true  greatness,  and  dignity,  to  be 
able  to  abstain,  and  perform  the  duties  of  life,  without  that 
which  others  consider  so  essential  to  their  well-being.  And 
that  the  person  who  thus  denies  himself  of  any  gratification, 
which  others  are  slaves  to,  are  the  most  true  and  worthy  heroes 
of  our  race. 

6.  That  to  be  consistent  teetotallers,  we  must  not  only  shun 
the  evil,  strong  drink,  but  also  abstain  from  all  sham  drinks, 
abstaining  from  every  kind  of  liquor  that  may  lead  others  to 
suppose  we  have  the  slightest  inclination  for,  and  also  keep  aloof 
from  the  company  of  those  who  indulge  in  it. 

7.  That  the  secret  of  being  able,  hereafter,  to  stand  firm  and 
true  to  the  great  principle  they  profess,  depends  entirely  upon 
their  habits,  and  the  kind  of  information  they  strive  to  acquire. 
And  it  is  therefore  necessary,  that  every  member  of  the  Band 
of  Hope  should  not  only  invoke  Divine  aid,  but  also  learn  to 
read  such  periodicals  as  the  Band  of  Hope  Review,  and  the 
Band  of  Hope  ^ecorrf  journal  regularly. 

8.  That  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  teetotalism,  would,  to 
themselves,  be  an  infinite  gain ;  inasmuch  as  the  consumption 
of  grain,  fruit,  sugar,  &c.,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
strong  drink,  tended  to  make  such  articles  of  diet,  and  use, 
dearer  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  had  they  been  devoted  to 
their  right  and  to  their  proper  purpose. 

9.  That  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  laws  of  the  Bible, 
demanded  all  who  had  been  blessed  themselves,  by  the  adoption 
of  any  principle,  to  do  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  recover 
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and  convert  others  to  their  belief;  it  was  therefore  obligatorj 
upon  every  member  of  the  Band  of  Hope  to  try  and  induce  others 
to  attend  public  meetings,  and  other  social  gatherings,  where 
they  will  get  good, 

10.  That  they  should  endeavour  to  attend  all  meetings  Iield 
for  their  enlightenment  and  good  at  the  exact  and  proper  time, 
and  that  the  lukewarmness  and  negligence  of  other  members^ 
who  might  be  absent  from  the  meetings,  would  be  no  excuse  for 
them  acting  in  a  similar  manner. 

1 1.  That  all  mortals  who  have  ever  lived  a  life  of  self-denial, 
purity,  and  uprightness,  in  this  world,  have  ever  been  subject  to 
the  reproach,  and  derision,  and  slander  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  that  if  they  themselves  ever  intend  to  cleave  unto  that 
which  is  good,  they  must  not  expect  to  find  any  material  dif- 
ference in  old  human  nature  now,  to  what  it  has  been. 

12.  That  as  the  principles  of  total  abstinence  are  based  upon 
the  rock  of  truth,  they  may  be  sure  that  a  great  reform  in  the 
opinions,  habits,  and  practices  of  society  will  ultimately  be 
produced;  and  that  if  they  want  to  have  the  approbation  of 
God,  and  the  future  gratitude  and  praise  of  their  fellow- creatures, 
they  must  do  what  they  can  in  their  day  and  generation,  to 
bring  about  this  great,  grand,  glorious,  and  desirable  event. 

AIDS  FOB  SPEAKERS. 

No  Better. — *'  Sam/'  said  a  minister  to  his  raan-of- all- work,  *'  you 
must  bottle  the  cask  of  whisky  this  afternoon  ;  hut  as  the  vapour  of  the 
whisky  may  be  injurious,  take  a  glass  of  it  before  you  begin,  to  prevent 
intoxication.''  Now,  Samuel  was  an  old  soldier,  and  never  was  in 
better  spirits  than  when  bottling  whisky ;  and,  having  received  from  his 
master  special  license  to  taste,  went  to  work  roost  heartily.  Some  hours 
after,  the  minister  visited  the  cellar  to  inspect  progress,  and  was  horrified 
to  find  Sam  lying  his  full  length  on  the  floor,  unconscious  of  all  arout.d. 
"  Oh,  Sam,*'  said  the  master,  "  you  have  not  taken  my  advice,  and  you 
see  the  co>tsequences.  Rise,  Sam,  and  take  a  glass  yet,  it  may  restore 
you  "  Sam,  nothing  loth,  took  the  glass,  and  having  emptied  it,  said 
"  Oh,  sir,  this  is  the  thirteenth  tjlass  I've  taken,  but  I'm  no  better." 

A  Noble  Convert. — The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Lord  William  Russell 
stated  at  a  Soldiers'  Temperance  Meeting  in  Regent's  Park  Barracks, 
that  he  had  practised  total  abstinence  for  some  time  past,  and  that  although 
an  old  man  he  was  quite  as  well  without  strong  drmk  as  with  it. 

Kind  Words. — Kind  words  do  not  cost  much      They  never  blister 

the  tongue  or  lips;    and  we  have  never  heard   of  any  mental   trouble 

arising  from  this  quarter.    Though  they  do  not  cost  much,  yet  they 

accomplish  much.     1.  They  help  one's  own  good-natnre  and    good-will. 

Sod  words  soften  out  ov»\  *o\i\\  «iv\^rif  words  are  fuel  to  the  flame  of 
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wrath,  and  make  it  blaze  the  more  fiercely.     2.  Kind  words  make  other 
people  good-natured ;  cold  words  freeze  people,  and   hot  words  scorch 
them,  and  sarcastic  words  irritate  them,  and   bitter  words   make   them 
bitter,  and  wrathful  words  make  them  wrathful.     There  is  such  a  rush  of 
all  other  kinds  of  words  in  our  days,  that  it  seems  desirable  to  give  kind 
words  a  chance  among  them.     There  are  vain  words,  and  idle  words, 
and  hasty  words,  and  silly  words,  and  empty  words,  and  profane  words, 
and   boisterous  words,  and  warlike  words.     Kind  words  also  produce 
their  own  image  on   men's  souls,  and  a  beautiful  image  it  is.     They 
soothe  and  quiet,  and  comfort  the  hearer ;  they  shame  him  out  of  his  sour, 
morose,  and  unkind  feelings. 

How  TO  Ruin  Servants. — The  London  Review  has  brought  to 
light  an  abuse  which  touches  the  pockets  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
The  statement  is,  that  the  fashionable  shopkeepers  of  London  have  tables 
laid  out  in  a  back  room,  and  covered  with  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  for 
the  use  of  the  Jeamses  and  other  upper  servants  of  the  aristocracy.  One 
establishment  is  pointedly  alluded  to  as  keeping  a  cask  of  wine  con- 
stantly on  draught ;  no  liveried  servant  can  deliver  a  message  without 
expecting  a  glass  or  two  of  the  ruby  or  golden  fluid.  Jeames,  of  course, 
would  take  nothing  so  vulgar  as  common  claret.  Jeames  couldn't 
patronize  Mr.  Gladstone — it  isn't  fashionable.  The  cost  of  this  treating 
comes,  of  course,  by  no  very  circuitous  method  out  of  the  masters*  and 
mistresses'  purse.  That  drinking  should  form  the  soul  of  this  abuse  is 
not  astonishing ;  high  life  below  stairs  is  proverbially  dry,  whatever 
draughts  are  consumed,  and  they  are  not  like  angels'  visits  in  the  sense 
of  being**  few  and  far  between" — or  in  any  sense.  The  intemperance 
and  profligacy  of  kitchen  life  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  is  an  answer  to 
the  pretence,  that  good  food  and  lodging  would  put  drunkenness  into 
the  shade. 

A  Dissipated  Prince. — The  Cassel  newspapers  announce  that  'the 
aflpairs  of  the  Prince  Frederick  Hanan,son  of  the  Elector,  have  been  placed 
'n  the  hands  of  trustees,  in  consequence  of  the  dissipation  of  the  Prince. 

Opium  and  Drink. — "The  sight  of  opium-chewers  in  China  is  a 
Pitiable  one — a  sad  one — but  not  so  repulsive  nor  so  heartrending  as 
^hat  I  once  witnessed,  in  what  might  be  called  a  public-house,  on  a 
Summer's  afternoon  in  Stamboul,  where  the  opium-chewers  were  at  work 
^tid  gi>ing  0"  lil*e  men  possessed  with  demons,  until  they  subsided  into 
ijmps  of  paralytic  imbecility,  fagging  a  year  of  nature  in  an  hour;  neither 
ioes  it  affect  one  half  so  much  as  the  glare  and  misery,  the  garish  display 
l¥id  the  ragged  brutalised  mob,  the  siir  and  commotion,  the  ribald  and 
::krofane  language,  or  the  indecent  quarrel  and  the  savage  bulldog-like 
>eht,  that  may,  alas  !  too  often  be  observed  by  the  stranger  who  traverses 
:^ur  own  land,  and  who  at  a  distance — for  we  should  advise  him  not  to 
filter — surveys  the  life  at  the  gin-palaces,  the  taverns,  public-houses,. 
:^ramshops,  and  taprooms,  decorated  by  their  gay  luminous  show  and 
5  uperb  fittings,  to  be  found  in  all  our  great  thoroughfares  in  manufactur- 
»itr  towns  and  cities,  and  providing  plenty  of  occupation  for  the  police- 
:riian,  the  gaoler^  and  the  hangman.*' 
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THE  HEAVENLY  CALL. 

**  My  son,  give  me  thy  hpart." — Proverbs,  c.  23,  v.  26. 
Floating  here — floating  there — 
Floating  around  us  everywhere — 
Whispering  loud — whispering  low — 
To  every  heart  doth  a  messenger  go. 
It  Cometh  to  thee,  it  cometh  to  me, 
It  reacheth  the  bond,  it  approacheth  the  free. 
It  calleth  the  rich,  addresseth  the  poor. 
It  pauseth  at  cottage  and  palace  door, 
And  this  the  word  which  the  message  doth  speak 
To  manhood  strong  or  childhood  weak  : 

Man  in  thy  strength. 
Whoever  thou  art, 
Or  child  in  thy  weakness, 
Give  me  thy  heart  I 

Whispering  there — whispering  here — ■ 
Wliispering  in  every  human  ear — 
Pleading  gently — pleading  long — 
Unwearied  by  insult,  neglect,  and  wrong ; 
Still  travelleth  onward  the  tireless  voice. 
While  a  viewless  form  recordeth  thy  choice. 
Thou  may'st  not  pass  it  regardless  by. 
The  summons  thus  borne  from  thy  King  on  high : 
Stamped  with  the  seal  of  his  powerful  hand. 
Still  cometh  to  thee  the  solemn  command : 

Man  in  thy  strength. 
Whoever  thou  art. 
Or  child  in  thy  weakness. 
Give  me  thy  heart ! 

Blindly  given — kindly  meant. 
Benevolent  is  its  whole  intent ; 
Earnestly  spoken — earnestly  prest. 
Authority  woos  thee  to  make  thee  blest ; 
Thou  may'st  have  in  thy  bosom  a  shadowless  peace. 
Thou  may'st  find  from  the  evils  within  thee  release ; 
An  Arm  shall  support  thee,  almighty  to  save. 
To  solace  thy  grief,  wrest  its  power  from  the  grave ; 
'Through  death  thou  may'st  pass  to  a  deathless  abode, 
J£  obedience  thou  yield  to  the  call  of  thy  God : 

Man  in  thy  strength. 
Whoever  thou  art. 
Or  child  in  thy  weakness, 
Give  me  thy  heart  I 
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Coming  again — coming  near, 
The  summons  approacheth,  it  reache^h  thine  ear. 
Bending  beside  thee,  bending  low, 
A  viewless  one  pauseth  thine  answer  to  know ; 
He  shall  bear  thy  response  to  the  throne  on  high ; 
With  thoughtfulness  speak  as  thou  makest  reply, — 
For  the  bliss  or  the  woe  of  numberless  years. 
The  throbbing  of  joy  or  the  anguish  of  tears, 
May  be  equally  poised,  may  changelessly  turn. 
As  this  message  of  God  thou  may'st  welcome  or  spurn  : 

Man  in  thy  strength. 
Whoever  thou  art. 
Or  child  in  thy  weakness, 
Give  me  thy  heart ! 

SOCIAL  SHIPWRECKS. 

In  the  grey  dusk  of  the  twilight,  a  sliip  had  been  seen  far  away  in  the 
©fifing,  making  merrily  for  the  port  whither  she  was  bound,  and  many 
hearts  on  board  beat  high  at  the  thought  of  meeting,  in  a  short  time,  with 
the  friends  from  whom  they  had  long  been  sundered  ;  but  as  the  night 
darkened  down,  the  wind  gradually  swelled  into  a  gale,  until  at  length  it 
blew  a  hurricane;  and  before  midnight  there  was  little  hope  that  she 
would  live  out  the  storm.  Everything  was  done  that  the  skill  and  energy 
and  determination  of  British  seamanship  could  accomplish,  but  all  was 
vain ;  and  the  blue  rocket,  flying  like  an  ill-omened  comet  through  the 
air,  had  scarcely  given  the  signal  of  distress,  when  she  struck  upon  a 
ragged  reef,  and  immediately  began  to  fill.  Some  noble  fellows  on  the 
shore  had  seen  the  signal,  and  hastened  down  to  render  what  help  they 
could,  but  the  darkness  was  so  great,  and  the  storm  so  furious,"  that  they 
could  do  little  till  the  morning  dawned,  and  then  it  was  too  late  to  save 
them  all.  About  noon  we  visited  the  spot,  and  never  shall  we  forget  the 
scene  which  then  we  looked  upon.  The  gale  had  partially  subsided,  but 
the  swell  still  remained  upon  the  sea,  and  the  roar  of  the  surf  was  abso- 
lutely deafening.  All  around  us  lay  fragments  of  the  wreck  which  the 
waves  had  floated  in,  and  there  was  an  eager  crowd  of  willing  workers, 
anxious  to  do  anything  they  could  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
survivors. 

There,  with  a  sad  and  settled  melancholy  on  his  countenance,  was  the 
Blaster  of  the  ship,  who,  seeing  all  other  hope  vain,  had  leaped  into  the 
sea,  and  was  saved  almost  as  if  by  miracle.  On  one  hand  the  country 
doctor  was  seen  kindly  exerting  himself  to  bring  round  a  sailor  who 
showed  some  hopeful  symptoms  of  returning  life;  on  the  other,  friends 
from  the  neighbouring  farmsteads  were  reviving  with  some  stimulating 
cordial  the  faint  feebleness  of  a  passenger  who  had  all  but  perished  ;  and 
y<H)der,  in  a  place  by  themselves,  were  the  bodies  of  the  dead.     And  what 
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m  si^ht  was  that !  The  big  stalwart  man  Ijinsr  side  br  side  w^th  tJM 
tCDder  maideo !  the  mothef,  with  her  hand  still  convubivelj  dasi^ing  her 
infant  child  !  and  the  young  sailor  boy,  whose  first  vo^ase  this  had  been, 
and  whose  heart  had  betfn  so  joyous  at  the  pr«>spect  of  retDmrig  to  his 
mother's  home ;  there  they  lay*  and  many  moie  beside  tbenn^  a  ghastly 
spectacle,  which,  once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotteo. 

Often  since,  have  the  horrors  of  th^t  day  oome  op  before  oor  memofy, 
bat  nerer  so  vmdly  as  when,  a  iew  weeks  a^^  after  an  absence  of  tea 
years,  we  paid  a  visit  to  our  native  town.  No  sea,  indted,  is  v^Hefroa 
its  streets — no  **  stately  ship«  go  past  it  to  their  bavea  niKier  tbe  hail" — 
for  It  i>  £ir  inland.  Yet,  as  we  vraJked  tbroagh  iis  old  ^jniixar  taunts, 
we  seemed  to  be  s*i^>pin&  over  the  ftagments  of  human  ihiprnTe^ks,  and 
dU  arouiid  us  lay  scaiteied  the  sad  remains  of  tho<e  vri>o,  in  ibe  «>oy  xcg«  of 
lile,  had  str^iik  upon  the  rock  t^f  interopenince,  ai.d  pfTi>bed  anxiki-g  tbe 
bf¥aker<^  As  it  happened,  just  at  the  time  of  our  letum,  oijc  sue:,  ckst 
bad  occurred,  whach  was  m  tbe  mouths  of  the  «bc4e  ooit>t:  criitr,  and 
which  wa>  peculiarly  saddening  to  us.  A  yonng  man,  onpnkily  o^  artzt 
■atural  aKilny,  amiable  d  sposiiion,  and  i:oo  1  prospects,  at  mbase  njr- 
liace  «e  had  been  best  man  not  kmg  befoie  we  le6  i<ar  booae.  bad  ditc  a 
vktia  to  s  ivMig  dniik,  in  ciicumsJances  especially  distjvsi^nxs.  Led 
away  fay  evil  oompanionsbip.  be  had  aoquaed  tbe  apprtne  <4  tbe  drvnivd, 
and  as  tbat  grew  upon  him.  his  uature  because  he^oned  andcnoe^^  «»  la^ 
even  his  oevxNedwsfe  was  not  s^e  from  ins  assaults.  TbeJ^ssof  l>.A&iak:«, 
consequent  upon  bis  neglect  of  it,  ate^iavated  this  evil  leaisie:,  and 
e««ntaal«y  he  became  an  babiiaJ  tyrant  is  b^  bo«se,ami  an  b«biical 
toper  ont  c^st.  Ali  this  fteyed  upon  tbe  spims  of  bis  wife,  mod  eraei 
np  tbe  founiam  of  bea^  Isle,  so  ibat,  bvoken  in  beait,  sbe  died  ai  tbe  ivtk 
of  ber  nfth  cbiid,  ai>d  she  and  ber  infant  were  boned  m  tbe  s»i&£>  co£a. 
Unappailed  by  Ul  this,  however,  be  st^li  cnratmbed  w  bis  evil  <«MiiHe,  or. 
it  Jteme-i  as  if  bis  bereavifgrn  o  ly  added  foeu  to  tbe  Aame  oi  b«s  a^:^ 
bae,  far  be  t^ecaoK  vrjurse  and  vrarse,  onTil,  m  tbe  ^amiic  ^uhLk^  m 
ddirimm  f*anms.  be  expii^Hi ;  and  m  iosr  sbors  V:«otns  aater  !.>«•  eeaii  tf 
bis  wiije.  ber  grave  vrats  opened  to  leocive  ^is asbes — yes-  w««ky  bis . 
for  str.os  dr:nk  bad  bunaed  up  criffytru. :g  fiai  was  ciambag: ; :0e 
bim-^Dii  lefi  bis  bad*  Lke  a  taiackesed  ra;a.  t>h.  wbaA  n  vreck  «« 
ibui !  Tvnoyouifes  bvi»,fo^ntndM>Ed  m^^enbtte,  and  tt«n  exit  cdTmihf 
very  Bjd  tsme  of  tbeor  days«  and  fonr  bfli^ess  crpbans  cn««  *t'C*  ^ 
sbose.  ar<d  l(4ii  to  tbeeoU  cbar-ty  of  an  nr;ieiei»:g  vpcinid  ! 

ConSncttaed  vrisa  lius  meUncit.dy  case  on  i>^T  6rst  a-iriv^a^ 
BBtvraljy  led  t'^  o.k  £:rc»cx}i  asi  ask  aner  cabers  wboa 

i:^  noamt  of  mboa  vpe-  we«e  icovDefiy  aiccnus)edi»  «~«si,  ta  f«r 
bomor,  w>«-  d»<ioov«\dd  t^u  not  a  iem  of  tbtos  also  knd  v^nstea  ■ 
tbe  same  dreaofol  cannfr.  We  caiact  caie  tbe  ^wcxscImb  «•  im^ 
biSBcey  ;  we  wiu  £>Jspi!y  xr«bca2e  tnesieriarafte  grtfttnoegw 

H.  D  ^  a  ie»f<cs^tJU  dnper,  w«b  a  ififiralif  er^eziBiiY  €i%ae.     fie«* 

aifiosperocsaaasubninftiacielta  perwcikcal  dj::nUi^^     FvrnSwciaf 
m,  was  kef)C  Isi  imm  aL  bni  ki3s  motsi  irflimMf  frjends  ; 
iorwiba  knows  not  jloZiirmBBtrDnatti^    O^  i 
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J.  R.,  a  somewhat  lymphatic  youn^ic  nian,  who  conducted  a  large  car- 
rying business  between  the  town  and  the  western  metropolis.  He,  too, 
was  long  unsuspected,  but  he  died  with  the  bottle  at  his  lips,  aged  34. 

J.  W.,  a  baker,  who,  not  contented  with  a  small  trade  in  a  country  vil- 
lage, came  into  the  town  to  keep  a  public-house  in  connection  with  a 
pastry  shop.  He  lived  in  the  business  only  four  years,  and  died  in 
consequence  of  drink,  at  the  early  age  of  38. 

R.  H.,  a  somewhat  prepossessing  young  man  in  appearance,  who  had 
been  waiter  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  but  took  up  a  public-house  of 
his  own,  and  was  one  of  his  own  best  customers — he  was  in  the  business 
some  six  years,  and  then  died.     He  too  was  considerably  under  40. 

R.  F.,  when  I  first  ktew  him  was  a  respectable  steady  man ;  and 
though  an  ostler  at  one  of  the  hotels,  he  kept  himself  aloof  for  a  while 
from  the  temptations  which  beset  such  a  situation.  But  he  did  not 
always  resist  them — and  caught  in  the  whirlpool,  he  too,  was  sucked 
down  by  the  great  maelstrom  of  our  life-ocean.  He  was  not  over  45, 
when  death  overtook  him  in  the  same  dreadful  form  as  the  rest. 

J.  A.,  a  young  man  of  good  education  and  fair  prospects  in  life,  was 
shopman  in  a  large  drapery  business ;  he  became  addicted  to  gambling 
and  drinking,  and  at  length  enlisted  in  the  Scots  Greys.  For  a  while  he 
behaved  so  well  that  he  was  made  schoolmaster  to  the  regiment,  and  a 
non-commissioned  officer;  but  having  fallen  again,  he  was  degraded, and 
when  we  last  heard  of  him — was  a  common  soldier. 

W.  S.,  a  student  of  divinity,  who,  for  intemperance  and  other  kindred 
vices,  was  expelled  from  his  class.  He  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  our 
last  account  of  him  was  that  he  was  suffermg  imprisonment  for  desertion,, 
after  having  been  flogged  for  the  same  offence. 

J.  T.,  a  very  extensive  grain  dealer,  and  a  wealthy  man,  but  addicted 
to  intemperance  and  the  sins  which  usually  accompany  it.  He  was 
comparatively  a  young  man,  but  died,  as  every  one  said,  in  consequence 
of  his  excesses. 

R.  C,  a  fine-looking  young  man  ;  he  was  lon^  the  confidential  sales- 
man of  his  employer,  and  at  length  succeeded  to  his  business;  but  he 
had  not  the  steady  hand  to  carry  the  full  cup,  and  fell  into  dissolute- 
habits — which  were  all  the  more  hateful  because  he  had  married  a  very 
excellent  lady,  possessed  both  of  education  and  wealth.  He  went 
through  her  means,  became  a  traveller  for  a  large  house,  then  a  country 
draper,  and  now  has  left  his  family,  having  first  taken  with  him  all  the- 
money  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  Poor  C. — what  a  wreck  thou  hast 
become  1  and  who  that  saw  thee  twelve  years  ago  would  have  dreamed 
of  this ! 

J.  I.,  a  minister's  son,  who,  amidst  the  temptations  of  a  large  city, 
-whither  he  had  been  sent,  with  fair  prospects  for  after  life,  fell  a  victim  to 
intemperance,  robbed  his  employer,  was  imprisoned,  and  after  his  liber- 
ation went  to  Australia,  a  sadder,  and  we  hope  a  wiser  man,  to  open  a 
new  volume  of  life.  May  it  not  be  like  the  former  one — blackened  with* 
his  own  sins,  and  blotted  with  a  parentis  tears. 

But  why  need  we  go  on  ?     We  could  give  as  many  cases  more,  som& 
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of  them  to  the  full  as  sad  as  any  we  hare  mentioned,  and  when  we  have 
said  this,  it  will  not  seera  strange  that,  as  we  paced  the  streets  of  the  old 
town  after  so  long  an  absence,  we  should  have  had  so  powerfblly  broaght 
back  to  us  those  feelinus  of  sickening  horror  with  which  we  looked  that 
morning  upon  the  colourless  corpses  which  the  remorseless  sea  bad  cast 
upon  the  surf-bea\en  shore.  And  yet,  after  all,  such  things  are  common 
occurences  in  the  midst  of  us  ;  and  there  is  not  one  who  reads  this,  wko 
might  not  from  his  own  experience,  give  as  long  and  as  dark  a  catalogue 
as  that  which  we  have  here  presented. 


AN  OFT-TOLD  TALE. 


It  was  a  dark  night  in  the  end  of  November.  The  rain  fell  thick  and 
fast — the  cold  was  intense.  A  young  girl  fled  along  one  of  the  wet  streets 
of  the  dreary  city.  She  had  only  a  thin  shawl  round  her  head  and 
shoulders  to  protect  her  from  the  cold.  She  was  very  pale  and  fright- 
ened-looking; and  no  wonder,  for  she  had  just  come  out  of  one  of  the 
brilliantly -lighted  **  palaces,"  which  every  here  and  there  shed  their  glare 
on  the  dismal  town.  She  never  once  stopped  in  her  rapid  flight  till  she 
reached  the  next  palace ;  this  she  entered  also,  but  was  out  again  in  a 
moment.  On  she  went  through  three  or  four,  emerging  at  last  from  one 
more  brilliant  and  noisy  than  the  rest,  half  dragging,  half  supporting,  a 
lad,  a  year  or  two  older  than  herself,  who  seemed  quite  unable  to  guide 
his  own  steps. 

**Oli,  try  and  walk,  George,"  she  cried  through  her  tears.  "You 
must  come  home.  Father  has  fallen  off  the  top  of  the  new  houses,  and 
is  sore  hurt,  and  mother  is  in  a  terrible  state.'* 

Half  sobered  by  this  information,  the  lad  went  on  with  her.  They 
soon  reached  the  place  which  the  poor  giil  called  "  home.'* 

It  was  a  poor  enough  room,  but  it  was  perfectly  clean,  and  on  the  top 
of  a  chest  of  drawers  in  the  corner,  there  was  a  well-worn  bible,  with 
three  or  four  other  books. 

On  the  bed  lay  the  crushed  form  of,  what  a  few  short  hours  ago,  had 
been  a  strong  man. 

George  Taylor  was  a  carpenter — a  good  workman,  too — but  he  was  a 
drunkard.  He  had  been  employed  that  day  putting  up  the  scaffolding  of 
some  new  houses.  He  had  drunk  a  good  deal  during  the  afternoon,  and 
in  turning  to  come  down,  he  lost  his  footing,  and  fell  from  a  great  height 
He  was  quite  insensible  now,  and  the  doctor  had  just  left,  giving  no  hope 
of  his  ever  again  waking  to  consciousness.  His  poor  wifis  bent  over  the 
form  of  her  husband,  her  tears  falling  fast  on  his  cold  hand. 

Twenty  years  before,  Martha  Taylor  had  been  a  young,  good-looking 
girl.  She  had  married  against  the  wishes  of  all  her  friends,  for  even  then 
she  knew  her  husband's  fatal  hal)it.  For  some  years  after  their  marriage, 
her  influence  had  kept  him  ri^ht;  but  gradually  old  companions  and  old 
habits  had  resumed  their  sway,  and  all  her  efforts  had  only  enabled  her 
to  keep  a  house  over  their  heads. 

To  add  to  her  sorrow,  her  boy — her  only  son — the  child  of  many 
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prayers — for  she  was  a  good  woman — had  lately  become  his  father's  com- 
panion in  the  eyenings,  and  was,  alas,  very  often  in  the  sad  state  in  which 
bis  sister  found  him  tiiat  night.  He  was  quite  himself  now,  and  mudl 
shocked  at  the  father's  fearful  £ite. 

The  night  passed  ^Iowly  and  sorrowfully  to  the  three  watchers  in  that 
wretched  home — it  was  a  night  none  of  them  ever  forgot. 

By  the  side  of  his  dying  father,  George  made  a  solemn  vow  never 
again  to  touch  or  taste  what  had  been  the  cause  of  all  their  grief  and 
trouble,  but  as  far  as  he  could,  to  be  his  mother's  stay  and  comfort,  a 
vow  which  he  kept  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

'J'he  grey  morning  broke  over  the  city,  and  found  the  widow  and  the 
orphans  kneeling  by  the  side  of  their  dead. 


THE  LIFE-BOAT. 

[An  Address,  by  Mr.  A.  G.  HANDS,  a  Member  of  a  Band  of  Hope,  at  Pucklechiuxh, 

near  Bristol.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends, — I  thought  as  I  sat  there,  that 
when  one  is  about  to  speak  in  public,  he  should  have  something 
to  say,  and  when  he  has  said  it  to  sit  down.  At  seasons  of  the 
year  like  the  present,  we  often  hear  of  shipwrecks  on  the  sea* 
The  sailors  generally  provide  themselves  with  life>boats.  We 
often  also  hear  of  shipwrecks  on  land  through  the  use  of  intox- 
icating liquor,  and  to  save  such  we  have  prepared  the  Life-boat 
of  Temperance. 

Name  the  first  letter  in  life-boat,  L.  This  letter  stands  for 
large,  and  we  are  anxious  that  Parkfield  Band  of  Hope  should 
be  a  Large  Band  of  Hope.  Our  population  is  not  large,  but  we 
think  that  there  are  many  children  in  our  neighbourhood  who 
are  not  connected  with  our  society  ;  you  who  are  members  of 
our  society  should  try  and  induce  others  to  join.  Children  may 
be  useful  if  they  set  about  it  in  the  right  way.  The  young 
have  great  influence.  The  second  letter,  I.  This  letter  stands 
for  intelligent,  and  if  you  desire  to  be  useful,  you  must  be  intel- 
ligent. An  intelligent  youth  is  a  noble  sight.  If  you  desire 
to  be  intelligent  on  the  Temperance  question,  read  such  works 
as  the  following : — Bachus,  by  Dr.  Gi'indrod  ;  Anti-Bacchus, 
by  Rev.  B.  Parsons  ;  the  Temperance  Cyclopaedia,  by  Rer^ 
William  Reid  ;  Morning  Dew-drops,  by  Mrs.  Balfour;  &c.  &C. 
The  great  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  Reading  makes  a  knowing  man.** 
Sir  W.  Jones,  when  a  boy,  was  accustomed  to  ask  his  mother 
questions,  and  she  would  invariably  reply,  **  read  and  you  will 
know."  If  you  wish  to  excel,  be  intelligent ;  knowledge  is  the 
result  of  study.  The  next  letter,  F,  friendlj^  I  wish  you  to  be 
a  Friendly  Band  of  Hope  ;  live  as  friends,  and  walk  and  work 
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together  in  unity.  The  more  friendly  you  are,  the  more  infla- 
ence  for  good  you  will  exert  upon  your  youthful  companions.  The 
next  letter,  E.  I  desire  you  to  be  an  Eager  Band  of  Hope  :  I  do 
not  want  you  to  be  eager  to  do  evil,  but  eager  to  do  good.  When 
you  see  any  of  the  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope  lukewarm  in  the 
cause  of  Temperance,  be  anxious  to  strengthen  them  in  the  good 
work.  When  a  vessel  is  ready  to  be  wrecked,  you  know,  the 
sailors  are  ready  to  take  out  the  life-boat,  to  save  the  crew  and 
passengers  ;  and  when  you  see  any  of  your  companions  led 
away  by  drinking  intoxicating  liquor,  be  eager. 

The  letter  B.  Not  only  should  you  be  a  large,  intelligent, 
friendly,  and  eager  society,  but  a  Bold  society,  or  Band  of  Hope. 
If  you  meet  the  poor  drunkard,  put  on  courage  and  ask  him  to 
sign  the  pledge.  When  asked  by  your  companions,  don't  be 
afraid  to  say  boldly  and  fearlessly,  that  you  belong  to  the  "Cold 
Water  Army."  Sometimes  you  may  meet  with  those  who 
would  tempt  you  to  break  your  pledge  ;  refuse  it,  and  firmly 
stand  to  the  truth  and  the  path  of  duty.  You,  my  young 
friends  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  are  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  that 
only  is  the  path  of  safety ;  from  this  evening  may  many  others 
be  induced  to  follow  your  example.  Next  letter,  O.  I  want 
you  to  be  an  Orderly  Band  of  Hope.  A  good  man  once  said, 
"  Order  is  heaven's  first  law."  If  you  look  at  the  seasons,  it  is 
80 ;  first  spring,  then  summer,  autumn,  and  winter :  learn  s 
lesson  from  the  fact;  come  to  the  meetings  orderly,  and  go 
away  orderly  ;  whatever  you  do,  do  it  orderly.  "Let  all  things 
be  done  decently  and  in  order."  The  letter  A,  represents  the 
word  active,  and  I  want  you  to  be  an  Active  Band  of  Hope.  If 
you  desire  this  Band  of  Hope  to  grow  and  be  a  large  Band  of 
^op®>  you  must  work.  Like  the  little  bee,  you  must  **  improve 
each  shining  hour."  Study  how  you  may  may  make  your  lives 
sublime,  and  leave  behind  you,  "foot-prints  on  the  sands  of 
time."  You  have  infiuence,  for  "no  man  liveth  to  himself.** 
Don't  say  you  can't  do  anything  ;  "I  can't  do  it,"  never  accom- 
plished  any  great  work  ;  "I  will  try,"  has  worked  wonders,  and 
"I  will  do  it,"  has  performed  miracles  in  the  face  of  apparendj 
insurmountable  obstacles.  Persevere  !  striving  for  the  promo- 
tion of  virtue  and  truth,  and  may  God  prosper  your  efforts. 

The  last  letter,  T.  Temperance  is  a  noble  virtue.  "Because 
of  drunkenness  the  land  mourneth,"  but  if  you  who  are  members 
of  this  Band,  and  all  the  Band  of  Hope  children  throughout  the 
country,  remain  faithful  to  the  end,  drunkenness  .will  decrease^ 
and  sobriety  bleas  tYvft  \sAid.  He  that  endureth  to  the  end 
be  saved. 
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WHAT  COULD  BE  DONE. 

[From  a  Sennoa  preached  in  Surrey  Chapel,  by  the  B«t.  NEWMAN  HALL.] 

Seventy  millions  of  money  are  spent  in  a  year,  by  the  people  of  this 
countryi  in  the  purchase  of  intoxicating  drinks — as  much  as  the  \vhole  of 
the  reyenue  of  our  country,  while  all  societies  combined,  subscribe  only 
half  a  million  of  money  for  evangelizing  the  heathea.     It  is  a  very  commoa 
thing  for  a  man  who  indulges  in  these  drinks  to  spend  half-a-crown  a 
week.     It  is  less  than  6d.  a  day.     It  will  be  admitted  that  almost  all 
persons  who  indulge  in  this  particular  article  spend  at  least  half-a-crowa. 
a  week.     Artizans  would  be  regarded  as  very  moderate  and  temperate  in-. 
deed  if  they  spent  no  more  than  that.    Some  spend  that  amount  in  this 
indulgence  every  Saturday  night.     Half-a-crown   a  week  amounts   to 
£6.  10s.  a  year.     If  poor  men  spend  half-a-crown  a  week,  how    much 
more  is  spent  in  the  more  affluent  families,  where  more  costly  bevera'j[es 
are  used !     It  is  a  very  low  estimate,  that  in  this  congregation  of  2,500  at 
Surrey  Chapel,  there  are  one  fifth,  or  500  people,  who  spend  half-a-crowa 
a  week  in  intoxicating  drinks,and  could  do  withoutthem.    If  those  500  per- 
sons were  to  begin  that  night  to  fast  from  that  particular  drink, and  spend  the 
half-a-crown  a  week  for  God's  cause,  they  would  find   that  that  money 
would  yield  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  £3,250.  and  in  five  years  this 
would  realize  the  large  sum  ot  £16,250 — ebough  to  purchase  the  freehold 
of  Surrey  Chapel  and  build  a  new  edifice,  the  object  which  that  church 
is  seeking  in  the  Rowland  Hill  Fund.     It  would  be  easily  done  by  five 
hundred  persons  giving  up  half-a-crown  a  week  bf  what  they  spend  in 
those  drinks.     Suppose,  instead  of  their  appropriating  the  money  in  that 
way,  they  appropriated  it  in  those  various  efforts  of  philanthropy  con- 
nected with  Surrey  Chapel.     It  would  double  all  theif  operations.    The 
Band  of  Hope  at  present  costs  £50.  a-year  according  to  the  last  published 
report;  it  would  give  another  £50.     The  subscriptions  to  the  Benevolent 
Society  amount  to  £340;  it  would  give  another  £340.    They  subscribe 
to  the  Bible  Society  £70;  it  would  give  another  £70.     The  week-day 
schools  cost  £150  ;  it  would  give  another  £150.     The  Christian  Instruc- 
tion Society  costs  £25;  it  would  double  that  sum.     The  City   Missions 
cost  £llO;  it  would  add  £l  10.  more.    The   Dorcas  Society  receives 
jC52  ;  it  would  get  another  £52.  The  Female  Clothing  Society  costs  £30; 
it  would  give  another  £30.     The  contribution  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society  is  £l70  ;  it  would  give  another  £l70.     The  School  of  Industry 
costs  £80 ;  they  could  have  another  School  of  Industry  at  £80.     For  the 
Sunday-schools  there  are  subscribed  £450;  they  could  have  another  £450. 
The  Southwark   Mission  requires  £256;  it  could  have  another  £256. 
The  Tract  Society  takes  £66 ;  they  could  double  that.     For  the  poor  they 
gather  at  the  Sacrament  £270.  during  the  year.    They  could  get  £270. 
•more.     At  the  half-yearly  collections  for  the  incidental  expenses  of  the 
church  they  gathered  £75.    They  could  get  £75.  more.    These  extra 
sums  amount  to  £3,174.,  and  this  would  leave  a  balance  of  £76.  in  hand 
for  other  objects.     This  is  the  view  of  the  case  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned. 
"They  might  relieve  2,348  cases  of  sickness  among  the  poor  instead  of 
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1,174.  They  mii;ht  have  ten  day  schools  instead  of  five.  They  might 
have  1,400  children  instead  of  700.  There  might  be  six  city  missionaries 
instead  of  three,  and  these  might  hold  1,560  meetings  instead  of  780. 
There  might  be  two  schools  of  industry  instead  of  one,  and  twenty  eight 
Sanday*schools  instead  of  fourteen.  They  mi^ht  mstruct  10,500  children 
instead  of  5,250.  They  might  have  two  missionaries  for  the  Southward 
Mission  instead  of  one,  and  hold  1,200  meetings  in  connection  with  i| 
instead  of  600.  They  might  distribute  200,000  tracts  instead  of  100,000. 
And  after  these  distributions  were  made,  there  would  be  £740.  in  money 
left  for  other  objects.  How  impossible  it  was,  with  all  their  importunity, 
to  raise  such  a  sum  as  was  mentioned  !  How  easy  it  wovld  be,  by  means 
of  such  fasting,  to  raise  funds  for  the  evangelization  of -the  whole  of 
London. 

YOUTHS  IN  HOUSES  OF  BUSINESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Band  op  Hope  Record." 

Dear  Sir, — As  a  young  man,  I  have  for  some  years  sought  to  do  good 
amongst  those  of  my  own  age  and  condition,  by  aiding  societies  seeking 
our  spiritual  and  moral  welfare. 

My  connection  with  such  societies  has  brought  me  into  contact  with 
large  numbers  of  youths  and  young  men,  mostly  engaged  in  large  ware- 
houses and  retail  establishments.  I  have  by  this  means  learnt  a  e^reat 
deal  concerning  the  interior  arrangements  of  such  places,  and  with  ihe 
habits  of  tiiose  employed  in  them. 

It  is  customary  lor  youths  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  to  be 
engaged  as  juniors.  Nearly  all  are  from  the  country,  and  have  just  left 
school  or  the  homes  of  their  boyhood  ;  they  eat,  drir»k,  and  sleep  upon 
the  premises  Here  are  not  a  few  young  men  who  are  thoroughly  de- 
praved, and  who  endeavour  to  ruin  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  boys  thus 
brought  near  them.  A  pure-hearted,  free,  and  generous  lad  has  not  to  be 
long  in  their  company,  ere  he  is  contaminated  by  their  wretched  example. 
The  blush  of  youthful  innocence  soon  flees  away,  and  nothing  but  disease, 
degradation,  and  premature  death  is  substituted.  My  heart  sickens  as  I 
think  of  several  1  myself  have  known  in  this  condition.  The  annals  of 
youths  and  young  men  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  great  cities,  are  fearful 
to  think  about. 

A  pious  youth  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  told  me  not  long  since,  that  in 
the  house  of  business  where  he  was  employed,  he  did  not  know  of  more 
than  three,  out  of,  I  think,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  who  professed  Christi- 
anity :  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  live  a  consistent  life  in  such 
society,  especially  as  his  hours  of  devotion  and  rest  were  constantly 
disturbed  by  the  drunken  ribaldry  of  several  young  men  sleeping  in  the 
same  room  with  him. 

If  such  be  the  testimony  of  a  godly  young  man,  what  can  we  hope  for 
those  of  unfixed  principles  ? 

Can  nothihg  be  done?  I  venture  to  think,  much.  The  poet  has  said 
truly—  ^ 

"  But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thoHght, 
Aa  ytCiW.  ^%  'w^Tit  of  heart.*' 
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I  venture  to  suggest  that, — 

1.  Employers  of'  labour  could  do  something, — In  many  houses  beer  is 
supplied  both  to  youths  and  youn^  men  ad  libitum.  Ought  employers  to 
do  this  ?  Surely  some  remonstrance  should  be  made  by  all  who  have  any 
influence  with  them. 

Again, — Is  it  kind  or  considerate  to  place  tender  youths  in  the  same 
sleeping  apartments  with  men  who,  to  say  the  least,  are  suspected  of  not 
being  moral  characters  ?  How  would  some  of  these  gentlemen  like  to 
put  their  own  sons  in  such  a  situation? 

2.  Parents  and  Guardians  can  do  a  great  deal. — Let  them  teach 
abstinence  at  home.  Youn«v  people  learn  to  like  alcohol  under  a  father's 
roofy  and  by  a  m'other*s  knee,  and  they  are  not  able  to  withstand  tempta- 
tion when  parental  restraint  is  no  longer  exercised  over  them.  Parents  ! 
do  not  offer  your  children  the  bottle,  and  you  may  save  them  from  the 
ruin  of  intemperance. 

3.  Country  Band  of  Hope  Leaders  may  kelp. — Let  them  all  look 
after  the  youths  while  they  are  at  school,  and  before  they  leave  their 
native  home.  Seek  to  send  them  to  London,  abstainers.  When  they 
leave,  give  them  a  letter  of  introduction  to  some  friends  of  the  Band  of 
Hope  and  Religion.  If  to  no  one  else,  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Batid  of 
Hope  Union,  who  (  I  have  no  doubt,)  would  introduce  strangers  to  some 
Temperance  Society  in  the  locality  where  they  mi^^ht  be  living. 

4.  Abstainers  in  Houses  (if  Business  can  assist  us. — Look  after  the 
friet»dlei>s  boys  who  are  constantly  coming  amongst  you.  **  Speak  a  kind 
word  where  you  can."  Get  them  to  attend  our  meetings,  and  endeavour 
to  ex*»rt  an  influence  over  them. 

Thus  something  may  be  done.  I  should  not  forget  the  noble  efforts 
made  by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Temperance  League,  in  holding 
meetings  in  the  houses  of  business.  May  they  be  greatly  multiplied." 
Much  good  I  feel  sure  must  be  dene  by  that  effort. 

Yours  very  truly, 
'  T.  C.  U. 

!-'        Canonbury,  March,  1864. 

'  annals  of  tfte  ©ttiteU  ISinfltJom  ISatit!  of  i^ope  ©nion, 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  MEMBEES. 

The  Subscribers  of  the  Union  assembled  on  Wednesday, 
March  9th,  in  Shirley's  hotel,  37,  Queen  square.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  inclemency  of  the  weather,  there  was  a 
good  attendance,  and  a  most  earnest  and  united  spirit  prevailed 
during  the  evening.  After  tea  and  coffee  had  been  served, 
W.  West  Esq.  presided,  and  called  upon  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
M'  Cree  to  read  the  Annual  Report,  which  was  a  long  and 
interesting  document,  and  gave  great  satisfaction.  From  the 
report  it  was  found,  that    1,142  meetings  had  been  held,  480 
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festivals  attended,  75,000  publications  sold,  7  agents  employed, 
190  dissolving  view  engagements  given,  and  that  the  income 

for  the  year  was  £884.  4s.  9d.  The  usual  resolutions  were 
passed  unanimously,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  W.  West  Esq. 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

LABOURS  OF  THE  A6£HTS. 

During  the  past  month,  Mr.  William  Bell  has  been  engaged  io 
addressing  large  meetings  of  children  in  connection  with  the  L^eds  Band 
of  Hope  League. 

Mr.  G.  Blaby  has  attended  meetings  as  follows: — Stepney  Meeting; 
Geort^e Street,  £dgware  road  ;  Rotherhithe,  twice ;  Denmark  Street,  twice; 
Bloomshury  llefu^^e,  twice;  Earl  Street,  London  Road ;  Exeter  Buildings, 
Chelsea;  St.  Matthews,  Princes  Square;  Liverpool  Road,  Islington; 
Meadow  Row,  New  Kent  Road  ;  Amicable  Row;  Peckham  ;  Dalsionj 
and  Ealmg.  He  has  also  preached  eight  sermons,  and  addressed  three 
Sunday  Schools. 

Mr.  T.  O.  Chapman  continues  his  useful  labours  in  connection  with 
Sunday  Schools.     Full  details  vvill  appear  in  our  next  number. 

Mr.  William  Lay  has  attended  meetings  as  follows  ; — George  Street, 
Bryanstone  Square ;  VVeigh  House  Chapel  Sunday  School ;  Esher  Street, 
Kennington;  Barnsbury  Independent  Chapel;  Iron  Church,  Victoria  Park; 
Myddleton  Road,  Dalston ;  Rotherhithe;  Brixton;  Victoria  Street, and 
Mercers  street,  Shadwell ;  Windsor  Street,  Islmgton  ;  Britannia  Fields; 
and  Commercial  Road. 

Mr.  Frederic  Smith  has  addressed  meetings,  and  lectured  as  follows: 
— Maidstone;  Whitstable;  Midhurst;  Reigate;  Romsey;  Christchurch; 
Bridport;  Taunton;  Shaftesbury;  Newbury;  Frome.  These  were 
mostly  lectures  with  the  Dissolving  Views,  and  generally  successful.  In 
one  small  town,  where  the  meetings  were  well  managed,  a  profit  of  more 
than  £5.  was  realised. 

The  Fitzroy  Band  of  Hope  held  their  fourteenth  anniversary  on 
Wednesday,  March  16ih.  In  the  afternoon,  150  children  took  tea  in  the 
Society*s  hall,  Little  Portland  street;  after  tea  their  numbers  were  largdj 
added  to.  The  whole  then  adjourned  to  the  Hanover  square  rooms, 
which  was  speedily  crowded  with  a  fine  audience.  Jabez  Inwards  £s<)., 
took  the  chair.  Addresses  were  given  by  Rev.  W.  Slott  of  Abbey  road, 
Rev.  B.  Nicols,  incumbent  of  Mill  Hill,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Murphy. 
About  eighteen  recitations  and  airs,  with  a  very  interesting  dialogue,  weie 
given  by  different  members  of  the  Band;  while  the  whole  of  the  children 
well  sung  several  choruses  during  the  evening.  Beside  the  children  and 
the  speakers,  the  chairman  was  well  surrounded  on  the  platfotm  by  a 
number  of  old  friends  of  our  cause. 


PROVINCIAL  GORR£SPOND£HTS. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Couling,  Scarborough. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Hooke,  Jun  ,  Bath. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Hutchinson,  Darhngton. 


J .  Balk,  Prln  tcr.  78,  Great  Titch&eld-street,  Marylebone. 


BAND  OF  HOPE  RECORD. 


AN  APOSTLE  INDEED. 

By  E.  WALFORD. 

Early  in  December,  1856,  the  news  went  far  and  wide  through  the 
South  of  Ireland,  that  the  "Apostle  of  Temperance,"  Father  Matthew, 
bad  paid  the  last  debt  of  nature.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  devoted  to 
the  good  cause  of  reclaiming  his  volatile  countrymen  from  their  arch- 
enemy, the  whiskey-bottle ;  and  his  name  ought  to  stand,  in  Ireland  at 
least,  written  in  the  brightest  and  most  indelible  colors  among  the  roll  of 
her  philanthropists  and  patriots. 

Theobald  Matthew's  life,  from  first  to  last,  was  in  full  keeping  and 
harmony  with  his  profession  as  a  priest  of  the  church  in  which  his  lot 
Tvas  cast.  We  have  been,  of  late  years,  by  far  too  much  familiarised  with 
such  warlike  spirits  as  Dr.  Cahil  and  John  McHale,  as  types  of  the  Irish 
Romaii  Catholic  clergy,  to  fancy  that  one  so  meek,  so  gentle,  so  humble, 
so  self-denying  as  "  Father  Matthew,"  could  have  submitted  to  the  eccle- 
siasticle  tonsure  in  the  sister  island,  and  worn  the  monastic  cowl.  Yet  so 
it  was:  Father  Matthew  was  not  only  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest ;  nor  only  a  priest,  but  a  monk — a  humble  Capuchin.  But 
under  the  Capuchin's  coarse  dress  he  concealed  the  heart  of  a  Christian 
and  a  gentleman.  No  doubt,  some  portion  of  these  qualities  he  owed  to 
the  fact  that  gentle  blood  flowed  in  his  veins ;  and  that,  instead  of  being 
taken  (as  most  Irish  priests  are)  from  the  plough-tail  to  the  aliar,  via 
Maynooth,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  refined  society  of  his  kinsman,  the 
late  Earl  of  Llandaff,  and  of  his  sister.  Lady  Elizabeth  Matthew;  and 
that,  in  the  family  circle  of  Thomastown  House,  and  amongst  its  guests^ 
as  a  boy,  he  rubbed  off  some  of  that  rust,  and  most  of  those  angles,  which, 
somehow  or  other,  seem  to  mark  for  life  the  man  who  has  once  passed  the 
gates  of  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  and  has  been  subjected  to  its 
rough  and  uninviting  discipline. 

Mr.  Macguire,  the  M.P.  for  Cork,  has  recently  given  to  the  world  a 

l>iographical  account  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  to  which  we  are 

indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  in  the  present  brief  and  hasty  sketch.     Bom 

at  Thomastown,  in  1790,  Theobald  or  Toby  Matthew  (as  he  was  called 

at  home)  was  almost  from  infancy  the  pet  of  his  mother  and  sisters  and 

elder  brothers,  in  whose  rude  and  rough  sports  he  found  little  pleasure. 

He  appears  to  have  been  most  loveable  as  a  child,  and  to  have  shown 

from  the  first,  as  if  by  nature  and  instinct,  an  inborn  desire  of  giving 

pleasure  to  others.     Having  spoken  as  we  have  already  of  the  general 

character  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  it  seems  almost  a  satire  to  add  here  that 

his  mother,  a  good  and  pious  Romanist,  regarded  him  from  childhood  as 

a  sort  of  Nazarite,  and  declared  that  the  church  was  his  "  vocation.'* 

But  so  it  was.     As  he  grew  up,  not  even  the  attractions  of  the  pleasant 

sociriy  of  Thoma>tovvn  House  could  wean  him  from  his  early  taste;  and 

so  we  find  him  in  1807  entered  as  a  student  for  orders  at  May^^ooth. 
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The  recently  published  Reports  of  the  Visitors  of  this  college,  ^^se 
very  name  stiikes  such  a  panic  in  the  hearts  of  worthy  individuals  in 
England,  will  serre  to  show  that,  so  for  from  being  intellectually  formid- 
able as  an  institution,  it  is  one  of  the  worst  managed  close-boroughs  in 
the  three  kingdoms ;  and  the  only  wonder  still  is  that  it  sends  out  the 
raw  material  which  finds  admission  there  in  any  less  crude  condition  than 
that  in  which  it  entered.  The  same  was  the  case  upwards  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Then,  as  now,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
'^  Dotheboy's  Hall ;  ^  and  its  professors  seem  to  have  done  their  best  to 
break  the  spirits  and  crush  the  affections  of  those  unhappy  youths  who 
were  sent  there  to  "study  for  the  Church."  In  one  respect,  Theobald 
lilatthew  seems  to  have  been  extremely  fortunate.  He  escaped  the 
blighting  and  withering  influence  of  the  dreary  place;  for  he  had  not 
been  more  than  a  few  weeks  in  residence  when  he  was  desired  summarily 
to  remove  his  name  from  the  books  of  Mynooth,  for  the  heinous  offence 
of  having  inyited  one  or  two  of  his  felfow-students  into  his  room  and 
given  them  tea  and  supper !  This  must  have  been  at  the  time  a  sad 
dissapointment  to  the  future  '^  Apostle;'*  for  the  punishment  appeared 
to  shut  the  door  of  the  Romish  priesthood  against  him  for  ever;  but  after 
a  while,  the  late  Dr.  Murray,  the  worthy  and  tolerant  prelate  who  sat  so 
long  in  the  chair  of  Dublin,  having  admitted  him  into  orders,  we  find  him 
settled  quietly  down  as  a  sort  of  curate  under  "  Father  **  Donovan,  in  the 
chapel  attached  to  a  Capuchin  friary  in  a  back  street  in  Cork.  Here,  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  Theobald  Matthew  passed  his  life  between  bis  duties 
at  the  altar,  in  the  confessional,  and  in  the  workhouse  and  gaol  of  the 
city,  and  gaining  the  highest  character,  among  both  rich  and  poor,  by  his 
amiable  character  and  by  his  eloquence — which  was  effective  because  it 
came  from  the  heart.  He  was  no  mob-orator  or  surpliced  demagogue, 
like  too  many  of  his  fellows,  but  a  peacemaker  at  home  and  abroad :  be 
was  eloquent  in  his  pulpit,  not  on  the  hustings;  and,  therefore,  no  doubt, 
it  was  that  he  was  left  to  "blush  unseen"  in  obscurity,  too  good,  too 
self-denying,  and  too  spiritual  to  gain  a  chance  of  obtaining  an  Irisii 
mitre. 

It  was  only  in  the  year  1838  that  his  name  became  known  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  provincial  city  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  and  theo 
almost  by  an  accident.  In  the  course  of  his  labors  in  the  workhouse  and 
the  gaol,  he  saw  how  large  a  share  the  vice  of  drunkenness  had  in  paa- 
perising  and  degrading  his  countrymen,  and  for  many  months  be 
pondered  over  the  best  means  of  providing  a  remedy  agaiost  its  baneful 
effects.  He  saw  that  the  Celt  could  not  be  treated  as  the  Saxon,  and 
that  with  such  an  excitable  people  as  the  Irish  there  was  no  middle 
course  open  which  was  likely  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  love  of  the 
whisky-bottle.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  determine  where  he  should  fix 
his  starting-point.  At  last,  the  feeling  and  heart-spoken  appeal  of> 
Quaker  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Cork — ^**  Oh !  Theobald  Matthew,  if 
thou  would  only  give  thy  aid  to  the  cause,  what  good  thou  would  dc!** 
came  to  him  as  a  home-thrust.  He  looked  on  the  speech  as  the  voice  d 
conscience,  or  rather  of  God  himself;  he  thodght  the  matter  over  i^l; 
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and  resolved  to  commenc  a  crusade  against  the  bottle :  he  crossed  the 
Rubicon,  like  Cesar,  and  at  a  public  meeting,  in  the  month  of  April,  in 
the  same  year,  he  put  his  signature  to  a  document  forswearing  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks  for  the  future. 

Sixty  persons  followed  his  example  on  that  eventful  night;  in  a  week 
or  two,  he  reckoned  his  adherents  by  hundreds;  in  three  monthsyno  less 
than  25,000  persons  had  joined  his  standard ;  and  before  the  close  of  fhe 
jear,  we  are  assured  that  his  followers  had  increased  to  156|000.     Early 
ID  1839,  the  *'  movement "  began  to  assume  larger,  and  even  formidable, 
proportions  throughout  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  from  the  adjoining  counties  of  Kerry,  Waterford,  lam* 
erick.  Glare  and  Tipperary,  and  even  from  far  distant  Galway,  professed 
themselves  '^  Rechabites ''  indeed.     But  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
warm  and  impulsive  gentlemen  were  equally  willing  to  sacrifice  money 
for  the ''  cause  ;'*  at  all  events,  even  before  he  started  on  his  crusade  abroad, 
he  found  himself  involved  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  £1,600.,  incurred 
mainly  tlirough  feeding  the  hungry  multitudes  who  flocked  to  his  cottage 
door  at  Cork,  and  through  a  distribution  of  temperance  medals,  of  silver 
and  bronze,  which  he  thoughtlessly  ordered  to  be  manufactured  in  thou- 
sands (like  a  genuine  Irishman),  although  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for 
them.     At  last,  the  parlour  in  Cove  street  had  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
Horse  Bazaar,  and  soon  even  that  became  too  limited  an  arena.    The 
results  of  the  ^^  movement*'  began  to  tell  on  the  Cork  Police  Courts  and 
in  the  Poor  l^w  Union,  and  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Waterford  and 
Limerick  in  no  doubtful  terms  desired  the  presence  of  the  leader  of  the 
Hiovement  among  them.    The  ''  Apostle*'  accordingly  visited  those  cities 
in  person,  administering  the  pledge,  and  distributing  medals  as  before, 
and  his  progress  from  place  to  place  now  became  a  perfect  ovation.     We 
have  not  space  for  details.    At  Borrisokane  we  read  that  in  four  days 
150,000  disciples  gave  in  their  names  and  signed  the  pledge.    At  Dublin, 
at  Parsonstown,  at  Carlow,.  the  story  was  the  same ;  as  whole  rivers,  we 
are  told,  were  dried  up  in  their  courses,  exhausted  by  the  countle;iS  host 
that  followed  the  standard  of  Xerxes  of  old  into  Greece,  so  we  learn  that 
the  great  brewers  and  distillers  of  Ireland  were  all  but  ruined ;  and  that 
Father  Matthew  had  attained,  at  their  expense,  unsought  by  himself,  the 
honours  of  Apostleship.     He  was  now  a  public  man,  and  his  name  had 
become  the  watch-word  of  millions. 

During  the  next  two  or  three  years  his  successes  were  marvellous,  and 
almost  reminded  one  of  the  Apostolic  age  and  miraculous  gifts.  Nor 
did  he  confine  his  exertions  to  his  beloved  Ireland.  He  visited  Glasgow, 
York,  Leeds,  and  London,  and  extended  his  tour  to  America,  where  he 
met  with  the  same  enthusiastic  reception  as  he  had  experienced  in  Ire- 
land. He  reckoned  his  converts  by  millions.  From  every  quarter, 
secular  and  religious,  including  the  Protestant  clergy  and  such  men  as 
Lords  Lansdowne  and  Morpeth,  he  received  the  strongest  testimonies  of 
the  importance  of  his  work,  and  of  his  success  in  his  laudable  effort  to 
reform  the  morals  of  his  countrymen.  The  applause  which  greeted  hioi 
everywhere  was  enough  to  have  turned  a  strong  man's  head;  and  if  it 
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did  not  turn  that  of  Father  Matthew,  it  was  because  his  heart  was  too 
sincerely  identified  with  the  cause  to  allow  him  to  give  play  to  vanity. 

If  the  term  is  applicable  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  if  results  are  a 
test  of  a  heavenly  mission,  Father  Matthew  thus  proved  himself*  aa 
Apostle  indeed/'  by  his  rapid  and  effectual  yictories  gained  in  the  cause 
of  human  nature  as  exhtbited  in  the  lower  strata  of  Irish  society.  It 
destroys,  no  doubt,  some  part  of  the  illusion  of  the  halo  that  ought  to 
surround  an  Apostle's  brows,  to  find  that  in  consequence  of  his  reckless 
and  thoughtless  expenditure  on  medals,  a  man  like  Father  Matthew  was 
1>rought  to  the  degradation  of  an  arrest  for  debt  by  a  SheriflTs  officer; 
but  even  here  the  degradation  is  considerably  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  serve  the  writ  upon  him,  knelt  down  to 
receive  his  blessing  while  executing  his  duty.  Such  a  scene  as  this 
could  never  have  occurred  in  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty^s  dominions 
but  Ireland  ;  and  it  does  not  say  much  for  the  real  and  solid  generosity  of 
his  countrymen,  and  especially  of  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  to  have  left  him  thus  responsible  for  debts  incurred  in  a  cause* 
which,  if  it  was  calculated  to  benefit  Protestant  Ulster  at  all,  could  not 
lail  to  work  ten  times  as  much  good  among  the  Papists  of  Con  naught  and 
Munster. 

The  rest  of  the  Apostle's  story  is  soon  told.  In  spite  of  his  arrest  for 
debt,  all  went  on  merrily  and  successfully  on  the  whole  for  a  few  years,  his 
creditors  being  secured  the  ultimate  payment  of  their  claims  in  full  by  heavy 
insurances  on  his  life,  the  premiums  on  which  were  paid  out  of  a  well- 
earned  pension  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Government  as  a  public  bene- 
ftctor.  But  the  unhappy  autumn  of  1846,  which  brought  with  it  the 
potatoe-blight  and  famine  in  its  train,  wrought  sad  mischief  to  the  Tem- 
perance cause  in  Ireland.  Hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands  of  those  who 
had  stood  firm  to  the  **  pledge"  in  the  summer  of  comparative  prosperity, 
broke  feith  with  the  "  cause"  in  the  wintry  day  when  famine  and  fever 
stalked  across  the  land,  and  when  the  temptation  to  recur  to  strong  drink 
in  the  face  of  death  wrought  in  Paddy  the  same  recklessness  of  conse- 
quences which  (if  we  may  believe  Thucydides)  marked  the  populace  of 
Athens  when  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  city.  Though  very  many  of  his 
converts  stood  firm  and  never  wavered,  yet  Father  Matthew  could  not 
look  unmoved  upon  the  partial  overthrow  of  his  work,  and  with  the  decay 
of  the  movement  began  the  break  up  of  his  constitution.  The  work  in 
which  he  had  rejoiced  so  much  now  began  to  tell  on  hira.  In  1852  a 
premonitory  attack  of  apoplexy  gave  the  first  sign  of  his  approaching  end. 
He  rallied,  and  went  abroad  for  change  of  scene  and  air ;  but  he  oertr 
afterwards  was  the  same  man  that  he  had  been.  He  recovered  partially 
during  a  visit  to  Madeira  in  1854  and  the  following  year,  but  it  was  only 
a  temporary  improvement ;  the  last  briiiht  flickering  of  the  candle  'ere  it 
burned  down  into  the  socket.  He  returned  to  Ireland  only  to  sink  into 
his  grave.  He  died  early  in  December  1855,  and  a  public  funeral  at  the 
cemetery  at  Cork  reminded  the  world  again  of  the  wide  popularity  oftl« 
'once  ^miliar  name  of"  Father  Matthew." 
-    Our  readers  w\\\  be  annious  to  know  whether  it  is  the  opinion  of  ^ 
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biographer  that  the  work  which  the  ^*  Apostle''  was  raised  up  to  perforin 
is  likely  to  be  permanent.  This  question,  Mr.  Maguire,  in  his  biography, 
answers  in  the  affirmative.  "Father  Matthew,**  he  writes,.**  taught  his 
generation  this  great  lesson,  that,  as  a  rule,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  also  injurious  to  man ;  that  drunkenness  is  an 
odious  and  disgusting  vice ;  that  poverty  and  misery,  and  disease  and 
crime,  are  its  offspring  ;  that  the  man  who  altogether  abstains  from  strong 
drink  is  safer  than  the  man  who  is  moderate  in  his  enjoyment  of  that 
which  is  so  full  of  risk  and  danger ;  and  that  not  only  is  there  no  possible 
safety  for  those  liable  to  excess  and  unable  to  resist  temptation  save  in 
abstinence,  but  that  there  is  social,  moral,  and  physical  redemption  to  be 
found  in  the  pledge,  for  the  most  confirmed  and  abandoned  drunkard. 
This  is  a  grand  lesson  to  have  taught,  and  this  lesson,  which  has  become 
part  of  the  world's  wisdom  and  experience,  cannot  be  obliterated — cer- 
tainly not  from  the  memory  of  the  Irish  people." 

It  is  our  hearty  wish,  and  doubtless  that  of  every  honest  Englishman, 
that  this  estimate  of  the  results  of  Father  Matthew's  mission  may  not 
prove  to  be  exaggerated.  But  when  we  reflect  on  the  fickle  and  capri- 
cious character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sister  isle,  we  are  disposed  to  be 
somewhat  sceptical,  or  at  all  events,  we  desire  to  see  the  expected  fruits 
borne  out  by  the  test  of  experience,  more  especially  when  we  see  that  in 
spite  of  his  apparently  strong  conviction  to  the  contrary,  a  latent  doubt  on 
the  subject  appears  here  and  there  to  crop  out  in  the  interesting  work  of 
Mr.  Mucguire,  on  which  we  have  drawn  so  much  for  our  materials — a 
man  who  is  singularly  qualified  by  his  antecedents  to  form  a  sound  judflr. 
ment  on  social  questions  affecting  Ireland.     If  permanent  good  should 

result,  none  will  rejoice  more  sincerely  than  ourselves :  and  we  couldl 
only  desire  thai  an  Apostle,  as  great  and  as  good,  might  spring  up  in 

each  of  our  large  cities,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  attempt  to 

bring  about  a  similar  achievement. 


WATCH,  MOTHER,  WATCH  ! 

Mother,  watqh  the  little  feet 
Climbing  o*er  the  garden  wall, 

Bounding  through  the  busy  street. 
Ranging  cellar,  shed  and  hall. 

Never  count  the  moments  lost : 

Never  mind  the  time  it  costs  : 

Little  feet  will  go  astray  : 

Guide  them,  mother,  while  you  may. 

Mother,  watch  the  little  hand 
Picking  berries  by  the  way, 

Making  houses  in  the  sand, 
Tossing  up  the  fragrant  hay. 
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Nerer  dare  the  question  ask, 
**  Why  to  me  this  weary  task  ?** 
These  same  little  hands  may  jirove 
Messengers  of  light  and  love* 

Mother,  watch  the  little  tongue 

Prattling,  eloquent  and  wild ; 
What  is  said  and  what  is  sung; 

By  the  happy,  joyous  child. 
Catch  the  word  while  yet  unspoken  ; 
Stop  the  vow  before  'tis  broken  : 
This  same  tongue  may  yet  proclaim 
Blessings  in  a  Saviour*s  name. 

Mother,  watch  the  little  heart 

Beating  soft  aud  warm  for  you  ; 
Wholesome  lessons  now  impart ; 

Keep,  oh  keep  that  young  heart  true  ; 
Extricating  every  weed. 
Sowing  good  and  precious  seed  : 
Harvest  rich  you  then  may  see, 
Eipening  for  eternity. 

A  DTING  BOrS  BEQUEST. 

'^  A  man  noted  for  his  ungovernable  temper  and  proneness  to  dissipa 
tion,'*  says  an  intelligent  professional  gentleman,  '*  employed  me  as  hi 
attorney.  He  was  a  good  paymaster,  but  exceedingly  disagreeable  in  hi 
deportment,  often  drunk,  and  most  profane  in  his  language.  He  callei 
one  day,  and  seemed  much  subdued — much  altered  from  bis  usua 
deportment.  After  stating  his  wants,  he  was  about  to  leave  my  office 
I  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  he  seemed  so  changed.  H 
stopped,  hesitated,  but  made  no  reply.  I  asked  him  again  what  coqI 
have  occurred  to  make  such  an  alteration  in  bis  whole  demeanoai 
*  Squire,'  said  he,  *  something  has  occurred ;  I  am  indeed  an  altered  mai 
I  had  a  little  son,  about  nine  years  old;  he  was  dear  to  me  as  the  appi 
of  my  eye,  and,  at  times,  when  I  went  home  intoxicated,  I  abused  n 
wife,  drove  her  and  the  children  from  the  house,  broke  the  furniture,  an 
did  all  in  my  power  to  render  my  family  as  miserable  as  myself.  Th 
little  boy,  when  I  was  at  the  height  of  my  anger,  would  watch  me,  an 
when  1  would  sit  down,  would  steal  up  to  my  knee,  climb  up  on  my  Is] 
pass  his  little  hand  through  my  hair,  and  tame  me  down  irresistibl) 
when  my  wife  and  children  would  fearlessly  come  in,  knowing  froi 
experience  that  my  little  son  had  subdued  me,  and  I  was  in  his  poirf 
Well,  squire,  my  son  took  sick ;  it  was  evident  to  me  be  would  w 
recover.    1  sal  b^  \vw  \)«d-«\d^  •,  Vv^  was  in  a  d oze ;   the  tears  gushed  fid 
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my  eyes  as  I  watched  him;  my  heart  was  sad  indeed!    Ht  awoke,  he 
turned  bis  face  towards  me. 
**  *  Father,  you  are  cryiug.    What  is  the  matter  ?' 
*^ '  I  am  afraid,  my  son,  I  am  going  to  lose  ]rou — ^you  are  going  to  die.* 
'*  *  Well,  father,  I  know  I  am  going  to  die ;  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  die, 
for  I  shall  go  to  Jetos/ 
**  *  To  Jesus !    Why,  what  do  you  know  about  Jesus  V 
*i  ( Why,  father,  you  know  mother  used  to  send  me  to  the  Sabbetb 
school  at  the  corner,  and  the  teachers  told  me  all  about  Jesus,  and  taught 
me  how  to  pray;  and  for  this  re^on,  father,  I  was  never. afraid  of  you 
when  you  came  homie  drunk,  and  abused  pooi  mother  and  the  children ; 
I  saw  that  you  could  not  injure  me.     Now,  father,  I  am  going  to  die,  and 
should  die  quite  happy  if  you  would  promise  me  to  do  two  things/ 
**  *  Well,  my  son,  what  are  they  ?    If  it  is  in  my  power,  I  will  do  them.* 
^  *•  Father,  promise  me  you  will  drink  no  more  whiskey ;  this  ia  the 
•cause  of  all  poor  mother's  distress ;  and  if  you  would  not  dnnk  yoa 
would  be  a  good  man,  and  mother  and  the  children  would  be  so  happy* 
WeU^  &ther,  now  promise  me  that  you  will  pn^  1' 
"  *  Pray !  why  I  don't  know  how  to  pray  V 

*' '  Father,  kneel  down  by  my  bed,  and  I  will  teach  you  how  to  pray  1 
**  Squire^  I  knelt  down ;  he  prayed ;  I  followed,  repeating  his  words — 
xny  heart  was  broken ;  he  led  me,  I  know  not  where,  or  how,  or  how 
long;  but  this  I  know,  that  light,  comfort,  peace,  and  joy  filled  my  soul 
as  I  rejoiced  in  a  sin-pardoning  God.  My  wife  came  in,  the  chiMrea 
followed,  and  all  fell  on  their  knees  around  the  bed;  we  all  rejoiced^  an<l( 
when  I  raised  my  head  to  bless  the  instrument  of  my  conversion,  he.  wa^, 
dead/  His  spirit  had  been  wafted  away  with  the  glad  news  of  my  repe%T 
tance  to  heaven;  he  was  an  eye-witness  to  that  joy  which  is  among  the, 
angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth^  His  hands  were  clasped 
as  if  in  prayer,  and  a  sweet  smile  sealed  his  lips  in  death.'' 


DO  TOUB  DUTT. 

By  E.  J.  OLIVER. 

On  the  20th  of  October  in  the  year  1805,  England  gained 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  a  victory  which  will  never  be  forgotten' 
till  history  itself  has  passed  away.  The  principal  figure  in  the 
engagement,  and  the  one  which  is  so  inseparably  connected  with 
it,  that  we  cannot  think  of  the  one  without  tibie  otiier,  is  that 
of  Lord  Nelson.  About  12  o'clock  on  that  memorable  day  he 
gave  the  signal  for  action,  in  a  sentence  that  has  never  beea . 
Surpassed  for  expressing  so  much  in  so  few  words,  **  England  > 

Expects  every  man  will  do  his  duty."     The  effect  upon  the  . 

aailors  was  electrical,  and  well  were  the  expectations  of  their; 

t^yntry  realized.     We  can  imagine  the  cheerful  and  he^irty^. 

^^^^aponse  which  the  gallant  fellows  gave  to  those  words.    Each^  .< 

^^lan  ffEfemed  neryed  with  super-l^uioan  ep^sqoif*.    ^Ihe  ei^^my;.. 
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were  looked  upon  almost  with  contempt.  Victory  seemed 
already  written  on  their  flag,  and  in  a  short  time  they  rode  the 
seas  triumphant.  But  great  as  was  their  success,  it  was  pur* 
chased  at  a  high  price  ;  he  who  had  heen  the  guiding  spirit  of 
the  action,  whose  energy  and  courage  had  done  so  much  to 
inspire  those  under  his  command,  died  in  the  hour  of  victory,  it 
is  said  as  hrave  men  love  to  die.  His  name  has  been  recorded 
by  universal  consent  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  bravest  of  Bug- 
land's  heroes ;  and  the  words  he  uttered  such  a  short  time 
before  his  life  was  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  duty,  have  been 
indelibly  written  on  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Taking  them  as 
our  text,  we  would  say  a  few  words  to  the  members  of  our 
Bands  of  Hope  ;  for  tbeir  application  is  as  universal  as  their 
fame,-  and  speak  as  well  to  the  young  as  to  the  old. 

When  these  sailors  enrolled  themselves  in  the  Navy,  they 
pledged  themselves  to  serve  faithfully  their  country  and  their 
commander.  You,  by  signing  the  declaration  of  your  Band  of 
Hope,  have  become  a  part  of  the  Society,  and  your  duty  is  ta 
keep  inviolate  the  pledge  you  have  made.  If  one  of  the  sailors 
the  moment  the  enemy  came  in  sight  were  to  hide  himself  in 
the  cabin,  or  desert  his  ship,  he  would  be  called,  and  very  jusdy 
so,  a  coward  ;  if  in  addition  to  his  desertion,  he  were  to  join 
the  enemy,  he  would  become  a  traitor.  Now  it  appears  to  me, 
that  you  are  in  a  very  similar  position  to  them.  While  you 
keep  your  pledge,  attend  your  meetings,  and  do  as  much  as 
you  can  to  aid  the  good  work,  you  are  acting  honourably,  and 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  done  your 
duty.  But  if  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  you  get  into  com- 
pany where  wine  or  any'  kind  of  intoxicating  drink  is  being 
banded  round,  you  try  to  evade  being  asked  to  take  any,  or  if 
asked,  make  feeble  objections  and  become  ashamed  of  being  a 
Teetotaller,  instead  of  at  once  firmly  declining  to  drink,  do  yoa 
not  think  you  are  very  much  like  the  sailor  who  hides  himself 
in  the  cabin  ?  Would  it  not  be  better,  at  once  boldljr  to  avow 
your  principles,  and  though  your  friends  may  not  see  tbe 
question  in  the  light  that  you  do,  they  will  be  sure  to  respect 
yoQ  for  your  courage  in  daring  to  be  singular,  in  the  face  of  an 
old-established  custom.  Remember,  that  one  temptation  fairly 
conquered,  is  better  than  a  dozen  resolutions,  and  if  you  succeed 
once,  yon  shall  come  forth  from  the  ordeal  strengthened  ftr 
freah  trials  that  may  possibly  await  you.  Do  not  think  that  I 
would  have  you  rush  heedlessly  into  danger  for  the  mere  sab 
of  dfisplayiiig:  jout  «train%^t(C  ^r^^ose.    Yalor  is  a  great  thtqgr 
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but  do  not  forget,  that  "  discretion  is  often  the  better  part  of 

valor,"  and  you  will  be  wise  not  to  put  your  head  into  the  lion'^ 

month  oftener  than  you  can  help,  but  rather  follow  the  example^ 

of  the  gentleman,  who,  when  he  wanted  a  coachman,  chose — not 

the  one  who  could  drive  nearest  the  precipice  without  actual 

danger — but  he  who  had  sense  enough  to  keep  as  far  away  from 
it  as  possible.     Your  duty  consists  as  much  in  avoiding  temp-. 

tation,  as  in  rising  snperior  to  its  power  when  it  comes  upou 
you. 

But  to  go  still  further :  we  will  suppose  you  are  persuaded  bj 
the  mistaken  kindness  of  your  friends,  that  you  drink  even  half 
a  glass  of  wine,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  the  moment  it  has 
passed  your  lips  you  have  broken  your  resolution  to  abstain, 
you  have  gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy,  and  have  become 
a  traitor  to  that  cause  of  which  you  were  recently  a  trusted 
member.  If  such  should  be  your  case,  I  do  not  envy  your, 
feelings ;  I  do  not  upbraid  you,  I  would  not  point  at  you  the 
finger  of  scorn,  I  shall  certainly  not  be  the  first  to  cast  a  stone, 
for  I  remember  that  all  flesh  is  weak,  but  in  all  kindness  and 
brotherly  love,  I  ask  you  to  think  over  what  you  have  done, 
and  there  I  leave  the  question  for  your  consideration,  and — may 
I  not  say  without  irreverence — prayerful  consideration. 

But  your  duty  does  not  end  with  yourself :  have  you  become 
acquainted  with  an  important  fact  ?  have  you  made  some  new 
discovery  ?  are  you  possessed  of  any  knowledge  that  wiU  benefit 
mankind  ?  then  why  do  you  not  hasten  to  impart  your  know- 
ledge ?  why  not  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  make  others 
sharers  in  the  blessings  you  enjoy  ?     This  is  undoubtedly  a 
part  of  your  duty,  and  a  part  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 
If  you  are  in  earnest,  you  will  find  many  opportunities  of  advo- 
cating the  Band  of  Hope  movement.    I  recollect  when  at  school, 
frequently  writing  in  my  copy-book,  **  Example  is  better  than 
precept,"  and  I  have  often  thought  since,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
wisest  sayings  ever  printed  in  round-text  hand  for  boys  to 
copy,  and  if  we  would  bear  in  mind  the  great  lesson  it  teaches, 
the  world  would  be  all  the  wiser  and  the  better  for  it.     Your 
example  will  probably  do  a  great  deal,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I     you  should  make  up  your  mind  to  speak  to  all  your  friends  and 
I    companions  on  the  subject,  and  persuade  them  to  attend  the 
J   meetings  of  your  Society,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that 
js  flome  at  least  will  become  members.     You  will  thus  not  only 
I  strengthen  the  cause,  but  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  many- 
4  to  sign  the  pledge,  who  might  otherwise  become  drunkards. 
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And  now,  one  more  illustration  and  I  hare  done.  At  the 
great  battle  of  which  I  •  have  spoken,  there  were  sereral  ships 
under  the  command  of  Nelson,  «nd  if  some  of  the  sailors  had 
said,  *^  oh,  it  doesn't  matter  about  us  taking  part  in  the  fight| 
ours  is  such  a  small  ship,**  or  "  we  have  so  few  guns,**  ft  is 
▼erj  likely  that  the  victory  would  not  have  been  gained,  but 
by  each  man  doing  his  utmost  to  secure  success — fighting 
bravely  and  boldly  in  his  country's  cause — England,  as  idl  the 
world  knows,  added  another  to  the  long  list  of  her  great  naval 
achievements.  And  if  our  Bands  of  Hope  are  to  acconiplish 
that  for  which  they  were  established,  each  individual  member 
must  work  heartily  and  with  a  will.  The  carrying  out  of  a 
great  work  rests  upon  your  shoulders,  and  upon  the  Buocess  of 
the  undertaking  hangs,  it  may  be,  the  wellbeing  of  ^ousands. 
But  I  have  no  fear  as  to  the  result ;  you  will  do  your  duty,  you 
will  *'  acquit  yourselves  like  men  ;"  you  may  meet  with  oppo- 
mtion,  but  it  will  not  deter  you,  difficulties  will  be  in  your  way, 
but  they  shall  fade  when  you  boldly  approach  them,  and  you 
shall  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  till  the  kingdom  of 
drunkenness  shall  be  cast  down  for  ever,  and  the  day  star  of 
Temperance  shine  brightly  on  a  prosperous  and  happy  nation. 


HINTS  TO  MOTHERS:  THE  SONG  HIFT. 

It  was  baking  day,  and  Mrs.  Austin  was  more  than  usually  hurried. 
By  a  coincidence  which  will  not  surprise  any  mother,  the  children  were 
twice  as  troublesome  as  common.  They  were  fine,  hearty,  every-day 
children,  and  unlike  the  **  book  children,*'  often  unreasonable.  Little 
wills  will  not  unfrequently  g;et  tangled  up  in  a  way  never  heard  of  in 
books.  So  it  happened  while  mother  was  rolling  the  pie-crust,  the  litde 
voices  in  the  back  porch  waxed  louder  and  stormier,  and  mother  was 
compelled  to  look  out  upon  them  and  see  the  cause  of  the  commotion. 
Frank  had  little  Lina's  doll  by  the  leg  and  held  it  high  over  her  head, 
while  she  was  struggling  to  recover  it,  and  little  Annie  seemed  to  be 
crying  by  way  of  chorus.  Now  I  know  some  mothers  who  would  just 
have  washed  up  their  hands  and  chastised  the  whole  party,  lea^ng  them 
to  gloom  and  sullenness  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Not  so  with  Mrs.  Austin.  A  few  mild,  firm  words  were  like  oil  on  the 
waters.  In  her  presence  the  storm  was  lulled,  though  by  no  me^s 
quelled,  so  she  said  in  a  cheery  voice, ''  Now  all  come  into  the  kitchen 
"with  mother,  and  let  us  sing  *  Shining  Shore'  over  once,  and  see  if  it  does 
not  make  all  our  hearts  happy." 

So  the  little  ones  trooped  in  as  mother  picked  up  her  rolling  pin,  and 
began  humming  the  air,  and  stationing  themselves  by  the  vine-covered 
windows,  joined  heartily  in  the  son^.    Xi  was  a  thousand  times  mole 
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soothing  than  all  the  rebukes  she  c«uld  have  administered,  and  left  the 
heart  beautiful  and  happy. 

"  Now  shall  we  try  *  Happy  Land'  before  you  run  out  to  play  again  V* 
iSp  the  young  voices  united  again  in  that  sweet-spirited  hymn,  and  by 
that  time  the  angry  furrows  were  quite  cleared  away.  Then  mother  had 
just  a  little  bit  of  crust  left  which  would  make  three  pies,  in  some  bright^ 
dainty,  little  "  patty  pans,"  and  the  pleasure  of  the  children  was  complete 
as  they  watched  the  process  of  making,  and  saw  the  letters  L.  F.  and  A. 
cut  in  nice  while  covers  above  the  delicious  raspberries.  Then  with  a 
few  loving  words  of  admonition,  they  all  went  out  pleasantly  to  play 
under  the  shady  apple  trees,  and  there  was  not  a  word  of  contention  heard 
among  them. 

Mother,  to  whom  God  hath  given  the  blessed  gift  of  song,  use  it  with- 
out stint  in  your  little  home  circle.  If  your  children  have  an  ear  and 
voice  for  music,  develop  the  talent  as  carefully  as  you  would  a  gold  mine 
in  your  garden.  It  will  yield  you  far  richer  returns  in  heart  and  soul 
wealth.  Sing  about  your  work,  and  teach  them  to  join  with  you.  It 
will  lighten  your  cares  many-fold,  and  make  home  a  more  blessed  spot  in 
their  memories  forever. —  New  York  Chronicle. 


MT  BOYS'  TRACT. 


Dear  Boys, — I  hope  you  like  to  receive  letters  as  much  as  I  do,,  and 

then  you  will  feel  glad  that  I  wish  to  write  one  to  you ;  and  this  letter  is 

not,  like  most  letters,  only  written  to  one  person,  or  at  most  one  family^ 

but  to  all  the  boys  that  can  read  it,  or  get  it  read  to  them,  all  over  the 

world;  and  I  hope  you  won't  mind  this :  some  think  a  good  thing  is  best 

kept  to  oneself,  just  like  that  sly  Jack,  who  ate  his  Christmas  pie  all 

^one  in  the  corner ;  but  he  didn't  enjoy  it  the  more  for  that,  I  promise 

'     you ;  if  he  had  given  half  to  the  next  hungry  boy  he  met,  he  would  have 

f    liked  his  own  part  much  better,  and  it  would  have  tasted  twice. as  well. 

'>        There  is  such  a  number  of  things  I  want  to  write  about,  th^t  I  don't 

i.     know  where  to  begin ;  I  must  say  something  of  as  many  as  three,  how- 

n    ever,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  they  are ;  fighting,  tobacco,  and  strong 

b    drink.     I  suppose  a  great  many  of  you,  most  of  you,  think  that  fighting 

3f    is  a  sort  of  thing  that  boys  must  do  now  and  then,  when  tliey  are  put 

sf    upon,  or  called  names,  or  insulted ;  and  some  of  you  bigger  boys,  when  a 

s    fight  begins,  get  round  the  little  ones  and  encourage  them  to  strike  hard 

t    blows,  and  scratch  fiercely,  and  thump  and  stun  each  other,  and  you  call 

f     out,  *'  bravo  little  un  !  at  him  again!''  and  think  yourselves  quite  manly 

and  *^  plucky"  for  so  doing ;  and  if  anyone  comes  along  and  prevents 

your  going  on  with  this  sort  of  fun,  you  are  quite  disappointed,  and  feel 

as  if  they  had  no  right  to  interfere  about  your  concerns,  and  very  often 

you  call  him  ''  muff,''  to  each  other,  as  a  term  of  contempt :  I  am  telling 

the  truth  wlien  I  write  this,  am  I  not,  boys  ?  and  what  have  I  written  it  for  ? 

just  to  tell  you  what  a  great  mistake  you  are  making.     I  know  it  is  very 

difficult  to  make  you  listen  to  anything  like  reason  when  you  are  hot  with 

y  passion,  and  longing  to  strike  Ned  again ;  but  you  will  listen  now,  and  I 
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think  if  I  could  make  you  see  "how  cowardly  it  is  to  fight,  you  would  be 
ashamed  to  do  it  ever  again. 

"Cowardly  to  flight !"  you  say,  "that  is  all  stuff, 'tis  just  the  other 
way;  that  little  Bill  Smith  is  the  coward,  who  won't  never  fight — little 
sneak  he  is — us  brave  boys  always  fight  out  our  rows."  Oh  !  but  little 
sneak  will  have  the  best  of  it  bye  and  bye  ;  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  boy 
that  was  glad  he  had  fought,  when  he  had  by  accident  killed  the  boy  he 
was  fighting  with  ?  I  never  did. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  boy  that  gloried  in  the  number  of  battles  he 
had  been  engaged  in  when  he  came  to  die  ?  I  don*t  think  so.  Did  you 
ever  know  a  boy,  or  did  you  ever  yourself  like  to  think  that  God  was 
looking  at  you  all  the  time  you  fought,  and  knew  of  all  those  blows  yoa 
gave  to  George  ? 

"Oh!  but  that  is  not  fair,"  you  say, "we  don't  think  much  about 
God  any  time,  why  should  we  when  we  were  fighting  ? 

Do  you  know,  boys,  that  the  happiest  lads  that  ever  lived  upon  the 
ftce  of  the  earth  are  those  who  do  think  about  God,  and  who  are  not  afraid 
to  think  about  him. 

"  But,''  you  say,  "  I  am  afraid  I  shouldn't  be  happy  if  I  thought  about 
all  thai  sort  of  thing,  God,  and  heaven  and  hell.'* 

Why  not?  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  shouldn't  all 
love  Jesus,  love  God  through  him,  and  be  blessed  and  forgiven,  and  then 
you  won*t  be  afraid  to  die,  because  you  will  feel  that  heaven  is  your 
home,  and  you  would  not  fight  then,  because  you  would  feel  that  Jesus 
doesn't  want  you  to,  and  you  love  him  too  much  to  displease  him. 

There  is  another  thing — it  looks  bad,  doesn^t  it  ?  to  see  brothers  fight- 
ing; you  cry  out  "for  shame!"  most  of  you,  when  that  happens,  don't 
you  ?  But  I  suppose  you  never  thought  of  this,  that  whoever  tights,  the^ 
are  brotherg — How  do  I  make  that  out  ?  Isn't  God  the  Father  of  us  all? 
When  you  go  to  the  Sunday-school  don't  you  say  together,  "Our 
Father,"  and  you  wouldn't  think,  if  another  boy  came  to  your  home,  and 
called  your  parents,  father  and  mother,  that  he  ought  to,  unless  he  weie 
your  brother ;  so  when  you  call  God  your  Father,  it  shows  that  you  alt 
consider  him  your  Father,  and,  oh  !  what  could  any  of  us  do  without  so 
dear,  so  kind,  so  loving  a  Father  ? 

The  next  thing  I  want  to  speak  about  is  tobacco.  The  other  day  I 
saw  two  or  three  very  little  boys — of  course,  it  couldn't  be  you,  Willie, 
nor  you,  Charlie, — yoing  into  a  tobacco  shop ;  they  were  very  little  fel- 
lows, certainly  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  (  and  you  are 
more,  are  you  ?)  and  they  brought  out  some  small  clay  pipes,  and  a  little 
paper  of  tobacco — poor  silly  little  creatures,  wasting  their  money  in  thit 
fashion ;  I  could  have  lauuhed  at  the  funny  sight  of  one  of  these  youog* 
sters  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  had  it  not  been  too  sad:  poor  little  fellows! 
and  I  see  lads  of  all  ages,  smoking,  smoking,  smoking,  as  if  they  were 
chimneys  on  fire,  they  puff  out  such  volumes  of  smoke,  and  in  that 
smoke  goes  away  their  health,  their  •  strength,  their  money  and  their 
character.  I  daresay  you  see,  as  1  do,  some  of  those  very  young  mei^ 
looking  as  white  as  a  taiVAeclQih^  and  their  eyes  heavy  and  sunken;  *^ 
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smoking  makes  them  look  so.  If  you  would  be  haudsome  men,  (and  1'^ 
know  you  all  want  to  be  that,)  with  a  clieerful  happy  temper,  and  cl6ar 
complexions  and  bright  eyes,  dorCt  smoke !  buy  books,  or  apples,  or 
nuts,  or  toys,  or  presents,  or  anything  you  like  with  y<Jur  money,  (on 
week  days  though,  not  on  Sundays,  Harry,)  but  donU  buy  tobacco  or 
ttrong  drink.  That  is  my  next  subject.  You  know  that  when  people 
take  a  ^ood  deal — a  bad  deal,  I  mean— of  beer,  or  cider,  or  wine,  or  spirit, 
it  makes  them  unable  to  walk  straight,  and  very  often  they  fall  flat  on 
the  pavement,  or  in  the  street,  and  there  lie  'till  sometimes  policemen 
fetch  a  stretcher  and  take  them  home:  how  disgraceful  it  is!  I  am  sure- 
you  boys  don't  want  to  look  like  that :  you  laugh  at  the  drunkard  and 
mimic  his  queer  step,  but  you  don't  wish  to  look  so  foolish  and  so  dis- 
gusting when  you  are  men :  kind  boys  will  feel  too  sorry  to  laugh,  and' 
wise  boys  will  think  to  themselves, "  how  can  I  prevent  myself  from  erer 
being  like  that  man  ?*' 

I  will  tell  you  :  never  touch  what  has  made  him  so :  keep  your  mouth 
tightly  shut  against  beer,  or  anything  that  can  make  you  tipsy ;  it  is 
quite  easy  to  do  so :  if  all  the  people  you  know  tried  to  make  you  eat  a 
lot  of  poor  nuts,  you  wouldn't  do  it;  or  if  they  tried  to  make  you  eat 
stale  fish,  or  any  disagreeable  thing  of  that  kind,  you  would  shake  your 
head,  and  declare  you  couldn't,  very  quickly.  The  drink  is  as  bad  for 
you  as  either  of  those;  it  vnW  injure  you  because  it  contains  a  poisonous 
matter  that  only  excites  you,  and  neither  nourishes  you,  nor  quenches 
your  thirst.  It  is  so  much  better  never  to  begin  to  do  anything  wrong, 
than  to  leave  off  when  you  have  begun  :  just  speak  kindly  to  one  of  the 
poor  drunkards  you  know,  and  ask  him  why  he  doesn't  leave  off  getting 
drunk,  and  become  a  sober  man?  and  he  will  say,  *Mt's  easy  to  talk, 
but  I  can't  give  up  the  drink."  Don't  become  like  that,  the  slaves  of 
beer  and  ale  and  rum,  but  remain  free-hearted  and  happy-hearted  boys 
and  men  as  long  as  you  live.  We  want  yon  not  only  to  keep  from  drink 
and  tobacco  yourselves,  but  to  ask  others  to  do  the  same,  and  form  your- 
selves into  a  society,  to  show  on  which  side  you  are,  whether  you  mean 
to  be  sober  or  drunken  men  when  you  grow  up.  Now,  1  expect  you, 
know  what  I  wish  to  advise  you,  for  you  are  fine  hands  at  guessing  i 
**  Bands  of  Hope !"  is  that  what  you  are  saying  ?  you  are  right  then,  I 
i^ant  you  all  to  be  Band  of  Hope  boys,  to  keep  from  drinking  and  smo- 
king yourselves,  and  to  persuade  others  to  do  so  too,  so  that  if  I  live  'till 
you  are  all  young  men,  I  may  find  teetotalism  on  every  hand ;  teetotal 
judges,  and  doctors,  and  lawyers, and  ministers, and  grocers,  and  drapers,, 
and  butchers  and  bakers,  and  teetotal  carpenters  and  masons,  and  shoe- 
makers, boatmen,  soldiers  and  sailors;  no  more  drunken  men  falling  about 
the  pathway,  no  more  public  houses  to  tempt  the  fathers  to  spend  what 
they  ought  to  carry  home,  and  a  great  deal  happier  faces  to  be  seen  almost 
everywhere,  that  is  what  your  becoming  Band  of  Hope  boys  will  help 
to  do. 

Now  I  think  I  am  tiring  you  with  this  long  letter,  but  I  am  going  to 
say  a  few  words  more ;  dont  gamble :  I  was  so  surprised  and  so  ashamed 
to  see  some  nice  boys  who  help  our  boatmen,  gambling  the  other  day 
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whilst  they  waited  to  be  hired ;  and  some  boys  play  marbles^  Dot  for  foOi 
but  in  order  to  get  them  away  from  those  who  doD*t  know  the  game  so 
welly  and  that  kiod  of  thing  often  leads  them  to  what  I  spoke  about  Ant 
of  all, — fighting. 

What  nice  boys  you  will  be  if  you  neither  fight,  gamble,  drink,  nor 
smoke.  I  hope  then,  you  will  keep  a  very  strict  watch  over  your  mouths, 
and  never  let  a  bad  word  come  out  of  them.  I  have  heard  of  a  lady  who 
always  sponged  her  little  child's  tongue  with  pure  cold  water,  when  she 
had  spoken  falsely  or  rudely,  to  make  it  clean  again — ^I  am  afraid  some  of 
you  boys  would  need  soap  as  well. 

If  you  are  all  that  I  wish  you  to  be,  you  will  be  gentlemanly  boys,  no 
matter  whether  you  wear  fine  cloth  clothes,  or  smock  frocks,  and  1  hope 
you  will  remember  that  gentlemanly  boys  are  polite  to  ladies,  and  also 
polite  to  girls ;  they  donU  push  them  rudely  aside  to  get  the  best  plaoe^ 
and  leave  them  the  worst;  they  treat  them  as  if  it  was  their  duty  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  give  them  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  show  them  the 
greatest  kindness  possible. 

Now  this  is  not  a  letter  to  the  girls,  so  I  have  not  said  what  they  ought 
to  be  and  to  do ;  I  have  only  told  you  your  side  of  the  question ;  perhs^ 
I  shall  vnrite  to  them  another  time. 

Now  good-bye,  my  dear  boys !    May  God  bless  you,  and  help  you! 

-^^  whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  wbatsoevjsr  ye  do,  to  do  all  to  the 

glory  of  God." 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 

M.  A.  Pauu. 
Plymouth. 

THE  .aBEENGBOCEB'S  STOBT. 

**  Well,  my  Jessie,  you're  not  like  yourself  to-night.  ."What  makes 
you  so  dull, — I  would  say  sad  t" 

''  Oh  !  James,  I  do  feel  very  sad ;  my  poor  sister  Mary,  whose  so^ 
rowful  end  youVe  beard  about,  was  brought  back  to  my  thoughts  tbii 
afternoon  very  painfully,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  in  deep  distress,  from 
fear  that  you  might  carry  out  what  you  were  proposing  about  the  ,Buni- 
side  cottage.    Promise  me  that  youMl  have  nothing  to  do  with  it?*' 

"  What's  come  over  you  now,  wee  wifie  ?  I  thought  you  were  as  fond 
of  the  proposal  as  I  was  ?" 

**  Ay !  but  I  had  not  thought  about'it  further  than  of  the  profits.  I 
have  other  feelings  now.  What  if  our  little  Jeannie  should  become  like 
my  sister  Mary,  or  like  her  I  heard  of  to->day  ?*' 

"  I  don't  wish  to  hurt  you,  dear;  but  you  know  that  Mary  was IVe 

heard  you  say  yourself — sofl,  as  one  would  say,  a  little  giddy  and  weaL 
But  what  have  you  been  hearing,  that's  put  you  in  such  a  state  as  this?*' 

**  Maybe,  poor  Mary  was  weak,  but  all  who  go  the  same  road  are  not 
so.  It's  a  pity  you're  only  to  get  the  story  at  second  hand ;  for  I'm  sure 
you  would  have  felt  sad  too,  if  you  had  heard  himself  telling  it,  though 
you  had  no  sister  Maiy  and  her  misery  to  think  about.* 
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**  But  who's  *  himself  V    Oome  afway  Jessie  miney  I*U  trust  yoar  i 
iiand  account.** 

«  Don't  tn*at  it  so  litfhtly.and  Til  teUyou^s  well  as  I  can.  I  daresay 
you  may  remember  the  green'^grocer's  shop  at  yon  comer  of  Sauchiehall 
street—" 

^<  Oh !  it  was  in  Glasgow,  was  it  ?  Glasgow's  widudenon|^  no  doubt, 
quite  different  from  G ." 

''Stop  a  little.     It  tvat  in  Glasgow  I  heard  the  story,  but  it  had  to  do 

with  G ,  and  nearer  us  than  you  imagine.     I  went  into  that  little 

shop  on  my  way  to  the  train  coming  home,  to  buy  some  nice  grapes  I 
saw  in  the  window,  for  Jeannie ;  and  I  bade  the  old  man, — what  a  fine 
looking  person  he  must  have  been  in  bis  younger  xiays,  but  so  dieerleae 
and  weary -like  now, — I  bade  bim  wrap  them  carefully  up,  lor  they  were 
to  be  carried  all  the  way  to  G— — .  When  I  mentioned  O— -*,  he  asked 
iflliyed  there,  and  said  it  would  be  greatly  altered  sinoe  he  saw  it» 
Forty  odd  years  it  was  since  he' bad-left  it,  and  he  could  never  bear  the 
thought  of  coming  again  to  visit  it.  The  east  end,  where  he  had  livedy 
just '  ayont  the  brig/  that's  where  we  are  (now  James,  was  but  a  strag* 
gling  row  of  houses,  newly  named  ^  Main  street.^'  In  .his  time  there 
were  but  few  shops,  he  said ;  and  when  I  mentioned  that  the  place  had 
so  much  extended  that  in  the  line  of  Main  street. there  were  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  spirit  shops,  he  shook  his  head^  and  after  a  little,  murmured, 
almost  sobbing, '  the  first  of  the  twelve  has  been  the  cloud  and  eurse  of 
my  life.'  I  could  not  help  feeling  interested  in  the  old  man,  and  when 
he  asked  me  if  I  had  time  to  hear  his  short  story,  saying  that  to  tell  if 
would  perhaps  lighten  his  spirits,  I  very  willingly  consented." 

By  the  time  Jessie  had  reached  this  point  in  her  narration,  James  also 
had  begun  to  siiowsi^nsof  strong  interest;  and  presuming  that  others 
may  now  also  be  wiUiut;  tu  lend  an  ear,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  intro- 
ducing the  old  green-grocer  himself  to  tell  his  own.tale.  It  was  a  tale  of 
iove  and  joy,  of  ambition,  temptation,  sin,  heart-breaking,  disgrace, 
disease,  and  death.  There  was  nothing  in  it  uncommon,  nay,  even  yet 
the  records  of  humanity  can  show  but  too  many  bearing  the  same  miser- 
able family  resemblance  ;  but  it  had  created  one  enemy,  staunch  and 
stern,  to  the  drntkiu^  sy>tem  and  the  drink  traffic  alike,  and  its  recital  may 
create  others  still,  therefore  it  is  now  repeated.    The  old  man  proceeds : 

'  lam  melancholy  now,  shrivelled  ;too,  and  bent,  but  the  time  has 

been  wlicn  the  las>es  pointed  to  me  as  the  braw  gardener  from  D , 

and  when  I  could  join  wi*  the  merriest  in  laughing  away  the  hours.  Till 
I-  was  five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  I  never  knew  a  care,  and,  but  for  one 
thing,  I  mii^ht  have  l<Hi  another  life  than  the  miserable,  purposeless  exist- 
ence I  have  spent.  My  father  had  taught  me  his  own  trade,  and  when  I 
got  the  place  at  D  — ^,  I  set  myself  at  once  to  show  what  I  could  do. 
Itf  y  flower-^rden  and  i^reeii^house,  then  not  so  common  as  now,  were  the 
adtniration  of  the-whole  district,  and  many  were  the  visitors  that  came  to 
see  my  plam^  while  the  family  were  on  their  yearly  visit  to  London. 

Among  the  rest  a  bruiher  of  the  i^amekeeper's  came  up  from  G •  with 

his  wifie<and  only  daughter,  very  often  on  a  Saturday  night,  staying  over 
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the  Sabbath,  and  going  to  church  with    us  to  the  now  famous  K 

Liza  Gordon,  the  daughter,  was  the  best  looking   woman  in   G .    It 

WB8  the  opinion  of  others  beside  me.  No  doubt  many  of  the  older 
residenters  about  the  Main  Street  will  remember  her,  and  they  *11  tell 
youy  it  wasn  't  merely  an  old  man  *s  past  fancy .  For  me,  at  any  rate^ 
IrVe  never  seen  one  that  could  compare  with  her  then  nor  since.  She 
was  like  a  queen.  And  she  was,  when  I  first  knew  her,  a.<«  good  as  she 
was  bonny.  After  a  year  or  two,  during  which  we  had  become  loveis, 
and  had  viwed  everlasting  love,  I  got  a  situation  as  gardener  to  a  noble> 

man,  whose  place  was  some  distance  from   G .     It  was  arranged 

that  we  should  be  married  as  soon  as  I  could  get  a  house  put  in  order  to 
receive  my  bride.  Alas  for  the  hope !  Doomed  it  was  to  the  bittenit 
disappointment.  In  spite  of  all  that  happened,  Liza,  I  still  to  this  hoar 
Mieve,  loved  me  with  her  whole  heart ;  but  she  vras  unhappily  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  a  net,  that  she  could  not  break  through  ;  and  hence  the 

misery.    Shortly  after  I  left  D ,  Mrs.  Gordon,  her  mother,  wi» 

seized  with  a  lingering  illness,  that  made  her  so  helpless  that  her  husband 
Ciould  no  longer  be  out  of  the  house.  He  bad  to  give  up  his  work.  Bat 
without  some  source  of  income,  it  was  impossible  the  family  could  be 
supported.  Gordon's  house,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Burnside  Cot- 
tage, he  had  built  himself.  There  was  a  little  debt  on  it,  which  he  had 
gradually  been  paying  off  while  he  continued  at  work.  Anxious  to  keep 
his  own  comfortable  home,  for  the  sake  of  his  invalid  wife,  to  avoid  seli- 
iag  it,  he  was  persuaded  to  embark  in  the  spirit  business  as  being  a 
profitable  one,  and  one  that  could  be  decently  conducted  in  the  cottaf^ 
where  there  was  plenty  of  accommodation  without  either  taking  him  from 
home,  or  causing  any  undue  stir  about  Mrs.  Gordon's  sick-bed.  Gor- 
don's determination  to  open   a  public-house  in  the  cottage  had  been 

formed  during  my  absence  at  Lord 's,  my  marriage  to   Liza  hafiag 

been  postponed  indefinitely  on  account  of  her  mother's  illne  ss. 

'The  first  public-house  that  was  opened  in  the  district,  Buraside  sooo 
became  extensively  patronized.  So  busy  often  did  Gordon  find  himself 
that  he  was  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Liza  to  meet  the  calls 
of  his  yisitors.  This  had  an  unanticipated  effect-  Liza's  beauty  and  good 
humour  became  a  great  attraction.  Trade  pressed  in  upon  the  cottage^ 
and  soon  Gordon  not  only  paid  off  the  bond  on  his  house,  but  added 
considerable  extra  accommodation  to  his  premises.  Mrs.  Gordon,  after  a 
while,  got  well,  and  was  able  to  lend  a  helping  hand  now  and  acram.  This 
I  learned  through  my  correspoudence  with  Liza,  which  had  hitherto  been 
kept  up  with  undiminished  ardour  on  both  sides;  and  I  made  it  a  plea 
for  the  speedy  celebration  of  our  marriage.  Objections,  however,  were 
lodged  in  bar  of  such  a  proceeding.  Gordon  pleaded  his  wife's  still  feeble 
health  as  a  reason  for  delay ;  but  it  appeared  to  me,  from  the  tone  of  his 
communication,  that  he  was  less  cordial  towards  me  than  I  had  reason  to 

expect^  so,  getting  leave  of  absence,  I  hastened  to  G to  learn  exactly 

what  were  our  prospects.    A  cool  reception  by  her  father  prepared  roe 
ii^'#bat  I  afterwards  learned  particularly  from  Liza  herself.     Increasing 
created  the  desire  (ot  '^ex  mot^,  vA  ^^vliarity  with  drink  aa4 


drinking  had  already  so  ht  hardened  Gordon's  heart,  that  he  Inclined  to 
make  everything  sohserre  the  prosperity  of  his  business.  Even  the  hap- 
piness of  his  child  must  yield  to  this.  His  case  was  not  singular  in  this. 
It  was  simply  the  natural  effect  of  his  trade,  as  is  universally  witnessed. 
I  appealed,  and  begged^  and  protested,  and  Liza  wept,  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
urged,  but  all  was  of  no  avail.  Liza  was  needed  in  the  house,  and  her 
fiither  was  inexorable.  Nor  could  I  obtain  any  promise  as  to  when  we  ' 
might  hope  for  a  more  favourable  decision.     Instead  of  this,  I  got  a  hint 

before  I  left  G that  Gorden  had  now  other-  views  for  his  daughter. 

The  poor  gardener  was  now  no  match  for  the  child  of  the  prosperous    ' 
publican. 

'  A  month  or  two  of  unsatisfactory  correspondence  followed  my  return 
home,  at  the  end  of  which  I  received  a  strangely  written  letter  from  Liza,  ' 
closing  our  engagement  without  offering  any  explanation.  About  the 
same  time  I  heard  from  a  friend  that  there  were  strange  rumors  about  the 
cottage,  which  was  now  regularly  visited  by  many  of  the  dissipated  youth 
about  the  town.  Liza  was  also  said  to  be  getting  remarkably  gay  and 
sometimes  boisterous  in  her  manners,  her  eyes  unnaturally  bright,  and  her 
cheeks  too  red  to  be  called  rosy  or  the  hue  of  health.  In  short,  it  was 
said  she  was  getting  to  like  her  father*s  wares  too  well. 

*  The  reports  were  all  true.  And  with  the  love  of  drink,  love  of  me 
died  away,  till  she  could  flirt  with  every  appearance  of  enjoyment  with 
any  one  that  offered.  Twelve  months  passed  away,  not  without  many 
ineffectual  efforts  on  my  part  to  reach,  and,  if  possible,  to  restore  poor 
Liza.  My  heart  bled  for  my  lost  love.  Bitterly  I  mourned  the  sad 
change  that  clouded  now  both  her  prospects  and  mine.    Again,  with  a 

little  hope,  I  visited  G ,  but  my  first  visit  to  the  cottage  told  me  that 

remonstrance   was   unavailing.     Liza   was   to   be  married,  so  said  her 
mother,  who  was  now  even  more  callous  than  her  husband,  to  the  son  of 
a  ro^chant  living  at  the  West- End.    The  gardener  was  thus  finally  dis-  '' 
carded. 

<  The  merchant's  son  was  a  scoundrel.    The  marriage  to  which  Miss' 
Gofdon,  as  she  was  now  called,  had  consented,  not  from  any  love  or  even  ' 
respect  for  the  suitor,  but  simply  from  vanity  and  ambition,  feelings  that' 
bad 'Sprung  up  in  her  spirit  under  the  fulsome  flattery  to  which  she  was 
subjected  in  the  course  of  her  attendance  on  visitors  to  the  Bornside, — 
the  marriage  was  put  off  from  time  to  time,  till  it  appeared  doubtful 
^   whether  the  youth  had  any  such  purpose  in  view  at  all.    Liza's  health 
^  at  last  appeared  to  be  failing,  and  painful  surmises  began  to  be  enter- 
tained about  her.    Again  it  was  true.    She  bad  fallen, — ^the  seducer's 
▼ictim  indeed,  but  prepared  for  him  by  drink.     Drink,  too,  that  wrought  - 
the  ruin,  she  now  used  to  screen  her  shame  from  herself.    The  expected 
husband  ceased  his  visits.     The  cottage  business  generally  declmed.  ■ 
..  Gordon  charged  on  Liza*s  '*  folly  "  his  diminished  gains.     She  fled  from 
^his^house,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  living  a  life  of  open  infamy  in  a 

.  Henf;''^*^"""?  t^wn. 
^      <  In  the  meantime,  I  had  sunk  into  melancholy  spirits.     My  duties 
,  %6re  neglected,  and  my  situation  was  handed  over  to  another.    I  went 


back  for  a  jear  or  two  to  Q— <—  where  1  Mrvonght  oeoavonally  at  qi|. 
business,  liTiog  as  best  I  could.  I  can  never  forget — but  I-miiH  finish 
my  story.  One  day  I  was  asked  to  a:»sist  in  conveying  a  poor,  woman  tft: 
the  hospital ;  and  there  in  the  infirmary  I  for  the  last  tiiroe  on  earth  saw 
Liza  Gordon.  1  did  not  know  her  at  first.  But  98  I  was  learing  the 
ward  a  nurse  asked  me  to  return  a  moment  to  one  who  wished  to  9^,j^ 
word  to  me.  There  ohe  lay,  just  about  to  die.  She  could  scarctljf 
speak,  and  only  whispered  *'  Forgive,"  and  died.  I  saw  lier  die. 
Oh!  the  public  house!  the  drink!  the  curse  1  Oh  I  how  long?  how 
long?' 

*  James,*  said  Jessie, '  the  old  greengrocer  told  me  the  story.  Will  yoa 
still  think  of  taking  that  house?  Has  not  Buniside  Cottage  a  cuise 
attaching  to  it  V 

*  A  curse  1  my  little  wife.  If  ever  I  should  hint  at  a  pvblio^hoiiie 
again, just  say  *'Liza  Gordon*'  U>  me,  and  if  I  am  not  insane,  the  thought 
will  cure  me.  Burnside  Cottage!  May  heaven  help  mel  Never! 
never!' 

HGlOi  INFLTTZNCE. 

**  I  have  long  felt  that  until  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  bet^r  nsfn  aad 
better  women,  our  schools  can  accomplish  comparatively  little.  I  bel^ 
that  any  improvement  that  could  be  brought  to  bear,  on  the  mothert  more 
especially,  would  effect  a  greater  amouut  of  good  than  anything  that  has 
yet  been  done.*' — Earl  of  Skt^eshun^, 

'*  I  owe  it  to  my  mother, and  I  mention  it  with  filial  piety »  fi>r  imbuiag 
my  young  mind  with  principles  of  religion,  which  have  never,  n^er  for- 
saken me.** — Bithop  WaUon, 

**  I  would  say  to  every  young  parent,  the  ordination  of  a  minister  over 
a  church  is  nothing  at  all  in  solemnity  compared  to  that  ordination  with 
which  God  ordains  you  in  your  household.  An  ordinary  pastorate  in  lbs 
church  is  inconsequential  by  the  side  of  a  pastorate  in  Uie  fanaily.  If 
God  has  called  you  to  take  care  of  children,  you  have  a  study  before  yoe; 
and  you  are  bound  to  look  into  their  nature,  to  know  their  constitulioi^ 
and  to  acquaint  yourself  withothoae  great  laws  on/  which  their  training 
depends.** — H.  W.  Beecher. 

'^The  last  thiug  forgotten  in  all  the  recklessness,  of  dissolute  profligacyf 
is  the  prayer  or  hymn  taught  by  a  mother's  lips,  or  uttered  at  a  fathei^ 
knee;  and  where  there  seems  to  have  been  any  pains  bestowed,  even  by 
one  parent,  to  train  up  a  child  aright,  there  is  in  general  more  than  ordi- 
nary ground  for  hope.*' — The  uperience  of  a  Prison  Chaplmn, 

**  Good  laws  will  not  reform  us,  if  reformation  begin  not  at  home.""- 
"Richard  JBoj^/cr. 

**  The  instruction  of  your  children  cannot  commence  too  early.  Eveiy 
mother  is  capable  of  teaching  her  children  obedience,  humitityycleanlineHy 
and  propriety  of  behaviour ;  and  it  is  a  delightfiil  circumstance^  that  titt 
first  instruGtion  should  thus  be  communicated  by  so  tender  a  teaser.  P 
is  by  .combining  affi^ionato  gentleness  in  granting  what  is  right^wilfc 


Judicious  firmness  in  refttsing  what  it  improper,  tluit  the  happiness  of 
children  js  promoted,  and  that  good  and  orderly  habits  are  established^ 
If  children  are  early  trained  to  be  docile  and  obedient,  the  future  task  of 
guiding  them  aright  will  be  coroparatiTely  easy/* — Nichols, 

John  Newron,  in  his  worst  days,  could  never  forget  his  mother,  it 
who've  knees  he  had  learnt  to  pray,  but  who  was  taken  to  heaven  when  he* 
was  but  eight  years  oid.    ^  My  mother's  God,  the  God  of  mercy,  have 
mercy  upon  me,**  vras  often  hbagoaisiiig  prayer  in  danger,  and  we  all' 
know  how  it  was  answered. 


IN  THE  SPRING  TIME. 

Tons — '*  Buy  a  Broom/' 
In  the  spring-time  of  life,  with  our  hearts  warm  and  glowing. 

We  're  bound  in  a  glorious  Temperance  band ; 
iFor  we  know  in  the  world  that  we  shortly  mo&t  enter. 

Thick  dangers  beset  us  on  every  hand. 

CHORUS. 

3at  we  trust  in  His  strength  who  has  promised  to  aid  us : 
In  the  day  of  temptation  we  &ithful  shall  stand. 

'Trhen  as  each  has  been  bless'd,  let  him  care  for  another; 

With  gentle  persuasion  some  soul  we  may.  win, 
^or  the  Saviour  has  taught  us  to  Hiink  of  our  brother—* 

Oh,  that  we  could  labotir  and  live  more  like  EEim. 

CHORUS. 

~FQt.  His  greatest  delight  and  His  constant  endeavour. 
Was  to  draw  from  the,  ways  of  destruction  ai^d  mu 

'^^U.  9  ^t^p  OQ,  oi)r  CQunU*^^  our  dearly-loved  Eiigland, 

That  (irunkenne^.  hol(3l<^th  so  st^dfisuat -a  sway ; 
01>k  t^'nletift  be  ours-ail^gpodlo^in^  sujbjecta, 

To; <Irive  this -disgradeiitlflixi  miMuiter  away.  * 

ClHORUS. 

.  K'ever  let  it  be.oaid  of'thb  natitms  less  favoured, 

t .     The  spos  of  bur.  iJEiud '  aire  mp)re,  wretched  thaa  th^y. 

What,  though  young,  we  can  worl^  and  our  lives  make  a 
blessing^, 

^     Th6  slaive,  of  intemperai](<^  8tH;^e  to  re<;lluoi ; 

'Thefltthe  mother  shall  smile  .on  the  son  who  has  grieved  her, 

G^ba,w[ifef6hfdl  rejoice  ili.h^  l^upl^nd  agaiA. 

m  CBOB«8.    ' 

^  'By^  the  h^lp:  o&t||»t  God'whb^htis  promised  to  mi  U8^ 
''The  life  He  has  given  shall  not  be  in  vain. 
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SUNDAT  SCHOOL  WOBS. 

Looking  at  the  great  interests  a^ciated  witli  the  Sundaj 
Scholars  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  deem  it  of  the  highest 
importance  that  Btods  of  Hope  should  Jye  connected  with  them. 
We  would  urge  our  readers  to  circulate  the  "  Fapts  and  Opinions 
for  ,3.anda7  School  Teaohers,^  advertised  on  our  pages.  Let  it 
be' given  to  Ministers,  Superintendents  and  Teachers,  and  no 
douht  a  good  effect  will  he  produced.  It  is  so  cheap  that  many 
of  our  readers  will  find  it  easy  to  purchase  a  hundred  for  distri- 
bution.    We  hope  tb^y  yri^  do  9q,  and  inform  us  of  the  result. 

Mr.  T.  O.  Chapman,  the  Sunday  Schoicd  Agent  of  the  UnioD, 
continues  his  labours  in  connection  with  Sunday  Schools  in. 
London.  Mr.  Hpoke,  jun^  is  aiding  the  work  in  Bath,  and  the 
Bev.  G.  W.  M'Cree  has  also  united  in  this  good  work,  and 
visited  several  schools.  At  one  of  these,  five  hundred  children 
listened  to  him  as  he  warned  them  of  the  drunkard's  awful  end. 
Should  any  Christian  friend  wish  to  join  the  Committee  of  the 
Union  in  the  visitation  of  Sunday  Schools,  such  aid  will  be 
gladly  accepted. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  Sunday  Schools  recently  visited  by 
Mr.  T,  O.  Chapman  :— 

Church  of  England. — District  Church,  Regent  square,  Gray's  inn  road : 
Rev.  T,  Nolan,  minister.  Schools  iu  Dutton  street.  St.  Clement  Danes, 
Strand :  Rev,  M.  Kilhck,  minister.  St.  Martin Vin-the-Belds,  Charing 
cross:  Rev.  Mr.  MauU,  minister.  St.  Giles's-in-the-fields,  Oxford 
street :  Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold,  minister.  We^t  street  Chapel,  West  street: 
Rev.  R.  W.  Dibdin,  minister.  St.  Saviour*s  Chapel,  London  street, 
Fitzroy  square:  Rev.  J.  Penny,  minister.  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Charlotte  street,  Fitzroy  square:  Rev.  Mr.  Moorhouse,  minister. 
St.  James*s  the  Great,  Pollard  row,  Bethnal  green  road. 

Congregational. — New  court,  Carey  street,  Lincoln's  inn  fields,  twice: 
Rev.  W.  H.  Draper,  pastor.  Orange  street,  Leicester  square:  Rev. 
R.  E.  Forsyth,  pastor.  Pentonville  hill.  Rev.  A.  B<izacott,  pastor. 
Tonbridge  Chapel,  Eiiston  road :  Rev.  Kilsby  Jones,  pastor.  Tottenhain 
Chapel,  John  street, Tottenham  court  road:  no  pastor.  Mile  End  Road 
Chapel:  Rev.  Dr.  Chew,  pastor;  and  Mission  School,  Three  Coll  iane, 
connected  therewith. 

Baptist. — Arthur  street,  Frederick  street,  Gray*s  mn  road,  twice: 
Rev.  Dr.  Wills,  pastor.  Henrietta  street.  Regent  square:  Mr.  W.  R. 
Vines,  pastor.  Little  Wilde  street,  LmcoIa*s  inn  fields :  Rev.  Christ. 
Woollacott,  late  pastor.  Kinsgate  street,  Holborn :  Rev.  Francis  Wills, 
pastor.  Vernon  square,  Gray's  inn  road,  twice :  Rev.  C.  B.  Sawdiy, 
pastor.  Cromer  street,  Gray's  inn  ro;)d.  Meard*s  court,  Soho: 
Mr.  Bloomfield,  pastor.  Graftoo  street,  Fitzroy  aquare:  Rev.  C. 
Marshall,  pastor. 
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Wesley  an, — Great  Queen  street,  LintolnVinn-Fields.  LSrerpool 
-street,  King's  cross. 

Primitive  Methodist, — Elim  Chapel,  Fetter  lane,  Holbom. 

Scottish  National  CAurcA.— Crown  court,  Drury  lane:  Rev.'  Dr. 
Onmrnicg,  minister. 

Various. — Brewer's  Court  Ragged  School,  Drury  lane.     Working 

M en*s  Christian  Association,  Grafton  street,  Soho.    Abbey  Street  British 

Schools,  Bethnal  green  road.    HaiPs  Lane  Chapel,  Bethnal  green  road. 

City  Mission  School,  Satchwell,  Bethnal  green  road.    Hoxton  Ragged 

"Schools,  Hammond  sqnare,  Hoxton  Old  Town. 

The  Agent  has  delivered  addresseis  at  the  following  schools : — Arthur 
street,  twice ;  Vernon  square ;  and  Cromer  street. 


VISITS  OF  THE  HONOfiABT  DEPUTATIOHS  AGEHTS,  &a 

During  the  past  month  no  less  than  forty  visits  have  been  made  by 

the  Voluntary  Agency  of  the  Union.     For  these  kind   and  valuable 

services  thus  rendered,  our  thanks  are  especially  due  to  the  Rev.  G.  W 

M'Cree,  and  to  Messrs.  C  B.  Benn,  Deane,  W.  Elliott,  Hawksworth^ 

Hardwidge,  Uine,  Johnson,  Shirley,  and  Storr. 

Mr.  William  Bell  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  month  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bradford  Band  of  Hope  Union. 

Mr.  G.  Blaby  has  attended  meetings  as  follows  : — Bloomsbury 
Refuge;  Barnsbury  Independent  Chapel;  Little  Denmark  Street  Ragged 
School,  twice;  Mission  Hail,  Five  Dials,  twice;  Denmark  Street,  Soho, 
three  times;  Southville,  Wandsworth  Road;  King  Street,  Long  Acre; 
Pond  Place,  Chelsea;  St.  PauKs  National  School,  Clerkenwell;  St. 
Jameses  Walk  National  School,  Clerkenwell;  St.  Matthew^  Prince's 
Square,  St.  GeorgeVin-the- East ;  Caledonian  Road  Congregational 
Chapel ;  Leopard  Court,  Baldwin's  Gardens,  Leather  Lane ;  Meadow 
Row,  New  Kent  Road;  Surrey  Chapel;  122,  Vauxball  Walk;  Totten- 
ham ;  and  Victoria  Street,  Shad  well. 

During;  the  month,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lay  has  attended  meetings  as  follows  :— 
Old  Ford ;  Marlborough  Chapel ;  Old  Milestone,  City  Road ;  Streatham  ; 
Whitfield  Chapel;  Barbican;  Fetter  Lane;  City  Road;  Charles  Street. 
Drury  Lane ;  Deverell  Street,  Dover  Road ;  Lansdowne  Place ;  Exeter 
Buildings,  Sloane  Street;  Lant  Street,  Borough ;  Gee  Street;  Trafalgar 
Place ;  Trmity  Chapel,  Borough ;  Peckham ;  Salem  Chapel,  Bow  Road  ; 
and  Mill  Pond  Bridge. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  has,  during  part  of  the  past  month,  been  engaged  in 
training  the  Choir  to  sing  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union,  in  £xeter 
Hall.  He  has,  however,  attended  the  following  meetings: — Marlborough 
Chanel,  Old  Kent  Road;  Weiijh  House  Chapel  Sunday  School,  Fish 
Street  Hill,  two  lectures;  Bath  Street,  Poplar;  Waterloo  Street,  Camber- 
-well. 

Mr.  G.  Blaby. — The  Ealing  Post  thus  describes  a  lecture  by  Mr.  G. 
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.£labyy.entitl€d ^Beauties  of  TeroperaDce  Son^.**    Mr.  Jonathan  Luck 
presided,  and  ably  introduced  the  lecturer  to  the  audipnce.     Mr.  Blabj 
then  commenced  his  musical  lecture,  dividing  his  subject  into  two  parts; 
tiie  first  part  being  the  evils  of  intemperance,  or  the  dark   side  of  the 
picture.     Opening  melody,  *' A  Temperance  Man.''     Be  then  dilated 
Tcry  .ably  on  the  evils  arisinjir  from  intemperance,  and  he  illustrated  this 
with  the  song  **  You  will  remember  me.**    In  the  next  place  he  spoke  of 
Ibe  effect  of  drink  on  the  body  and  the  mind,  illustratrnt;  it  ^ith  **The 
Bottle.**    The  lecturer  then  spoke  very  effectively  on  the  influei'ce  of 
drink  on  the  social  circle  and  maternal  affection.     Its  influence  even 
made  a  mother  forget  her  oflfepring,  which  he  illus^trated  by  a  thrilling 
anecdote  and  the  affecting  melody  of  **  Dear  Mother,  drink   do  more.'' 
The  first  part  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an  able  and  talented  description 
of  the  drunkard's  end,  which  he  illustrated  with  the  sons,  ^'The  Ine- 
liriate's  Lament.**    The  second  part : — Blessings  of  Total  Abstinence,  or 
the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  commenced  with  the  opening  melxly 
"  Happy  Day,'*  which  all  appeared  to  join  in  and  fully  enjoy.     The  able 
lecturer  then  commenced  telling  them  what  those  blessings  were,  how  it 
raised  the  drunkard  from  his  degraded  and  miserable  condition,  to  a  res- 
pectable position  in  the  world,  and  made  him  a  useful  member  of  society, 
and  he  illustrated  this  portion  of  the  lecture  with  the  melody  '*  If  thoa 
wilt  abstain,"  the  audience  joining  in  the  chorus,     lie   then  went  oo 
further,  to  say  what  the  temperance  movement  had  already  done  in  n-i 
claiming  its  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  from  a  drunkard's  erave,ao(i| 
converting  his  once  miserable  home  into  a  happy  home,  as  full  of  cong-l 
Ibrts  as  the  other  was  devoid  of  them.    Song,  **  My  happy  temperance  [ 
borne."     He  next  adverted  to  what  it  would  yet  achieve,  believing  tint 
it  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  'ere  long  the  great  enemy  **  alcohol' I 
would  be  finally  abolished  from  our  land  and  every  land,  and  in  support 
of  this  he  eloquently  referred  to  the  Band  of  Hope  as  the  means  H 
accomplish  this  great  and  glorious  purpose, and  that  tbey,  the  men  id\ 
women  of  to-morrow,  would  plant  the  temperance  flag,  never  to  be  op* 
rooted.     Melody,  <*  The  Temperance  Flag.**    In  conclusion  he  «*>i)l' 
remind  them  of  its   ultimate  success,  and  encouraged  his    TempemMX 
friends  to  go  on  and  prosper,  and  God  would  bless  their  endearoun 
Mr.  Luck  then  expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  felt  in  listening  to  Mr* 
Blaby,  and  said  he  had  cume  there  that  even  ng,  as  he  had  done  maojt 
time  before,  to  give  his  aid  and  support  in  favour  of  the  -^ood  cause tf I 
temperance.     He  had  just  received  a  letter  from  a  geotleman,  wi^tf 
request  that  Mr.  Blaby  should  pay  them  another  vi^it^  and  he  was  f^\ 
they  would  say  "  yes"  to  that.     They  must  have  been  highly  entertawf^l 
and  amused.     It  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unanimous 
that  Mr.  Blaby  should  come  and  give  another  lecture  in  about  a  week' 
ten  days.    The  meeting  then  closed  by  sin^fing  the  National  Ani^ 
The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  attention,  and  appeared  to  ^ive  t;e«< 
satisfaction.     It  was  respectably  attended,  especially  considering  the  dn 
ness  of  the  weather,  and  the  dirtiness  of  the  entrance  to  the  schooNr 
and  we  have  uo  doubt  when  Mr.  Blaby  next  tisus  Ealing  that  he  wiHi 
a  crowded  house. 
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Peel  Grove. — A  juvenile  meeting,  convened  by  th6  Dnited  Kingdom 

Band  of  Hope  Union,  was  held  in  the  Temperance  Hal),  Peel  grove, 

Bethnal  green,  on  Thursday,  April  21st.    The  following  is  a  copy  of 

'  the  bill  distributed  in  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  neie^hbourhood,  on  the 

previous  Sunday  by  Mr.  T.  O.  Chapman,  Sunday  School  Agent : — 

nro  Hmnkard  s^all  XnHerit  tlie  Xlngrdom  of  Beaven 

!9nitfll  HingHom 
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If  your  PARENTS  will  give  flidr  CONSENT, 

COME  TO  THE  BAND  OF  HOPE  MEETING 

TO   BB  HELD   AT  THE 

s^!ftS3L  <St^^ifst  ssrssss Visaed 

BETHNAL  GREEN, 

Very  interetting  Addrrssks  will  be  given  by  Rev.  G.  W.  M'CREE, 
Mr.  STEPHflir  SHIRLEY,  and  Mr.  T.  OXLEY  CHAPMAN. 

To  commence  at  Seven  o* clock.        Be  in  time. 

Moderate  Brlnklngr  leads  to  Smnkenness. 

The  children  and  many  of  their  parents  having  assembled,  the  meeting 
was  opened  by  the  chairman,  ihe  Rev.  H.  D.  Northrop,  B.A.,  minister 
of  Victoria  Park  Congfregaiional  Church,  who  expressed  his  entire  sym- 
pathy with  the  Band  of  Hope  movement.  The  meeting  was  then 
addressed  by  Mr.  S.  Shirley,  whose  Temperance  version  of  the  fable  of 
"The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,'*  greatly  pleased  the  young  folks.  Mr.T.  O. 
Chapman  addressed  the  children  in  a  very  pleasing  manner;  his  story  of 
•*  William  Watson"  will  be  long  remembered  bv  them.  The  Rev.  G. 
W.  M'Cree  spoke  on  the  chemical  properties  of  strong  drink,  and  the 
wisdom  of  never  using  them,  and  elicited  some  very  intelligent  answers. 
During  the  evening  some  melodie"  weie  well  sum;  by  the  children.  The 
rev.  chairman  informed  Mr.  M^Crt'e  that  he  would  convene  a  meeting  of 
bis  Sunday  scnooUand  form  a  Band  of  Hope  in  connection  therewith; 
a  resolution  which  greatly  cheered  the  friends. 

Barbican. — A  Band  of  H  -pe  demonstration  was  held  in  the  Sande- 
manian  Chapel,  on  Apnl  I9ih,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Boyle  presided.  A 
large  audience  were  evidently  delii^hted  with  the  singing  and  recitations 
of  the  children,  as  arranged  by  Mr  R.  B.  Starr.  "The  London  Sparrow'* 
was  quite  popular,  and  "  In  the  Spring-time,"  composed  by  Mrs. 
Snellgrove,  was  sunn  with  great  spirit.  The  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  M*Cree,  whose  story  of  "The  Young  Sailor"  was 
listened  to  with  breathless  interest  by  both  young  and  old. 

Bath. — ^The  meetinus  connected  with  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Band  of  Hope  belonuinu:  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Chapel,  in 
this  city,  have  been  held  durnu  the  past  monih.  On  Good-Friday,  the 
members  of  the  comnnitee,  with  several  friends  of  the  society,  took  tea 
together  in  the  Vineyard  SchcoUroom.     After  tea,  a  meeting  was  held, 
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presided  over  by  Mr.  Hookejun.,  when  several  addresses  and  recitatioof 
were  delivered.  On  Sunday,  April  3rd,  a  special  address  was  delivered 
to  the  children  of  the  Sabbath  schools,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Lepine,  (of 
Abingdon.)  On  Monday,  April  4th,  the  annual  tea  meeting  was  held. 
After  tea  there  was  a  sale  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles.  This  was 
followed  by  a  public  meeting,  J.  H.  Cotterell,  Esq.  (ooe  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union),  in  the  chair. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  F.  Manning,  read  the  report,  which  showed  a  balance 
due  to  the  treasurer  of  about  £l.  10s.  The  total  number  of  members 
was  stated  to  be  over  400.  The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Mottram,  and  secpnded  by  Mr.  Sturges.  The  Rev.  A. 
Ramsey,  (of  Gloucester,)  in  moving  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Uooke,jaDn 
as  president,  and  Mr.  F.  Manning,  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  society, 
delivered  a  most  eloquent  and  able  address,  in  which  he  appealed  to  his 
hearers  to  join  in  the  conflict  with  £ngland*s  greatest  foe,  and  thus 
become  champions  *'  in  the  truest  chivalry."  T.  Thompson,  Esq.,  ex- 
horted those  present  to  have  faith  in  one  another,  their  principles,  and 
their  God,  and  finally  they  would  conquer.  Mr.  T.  Line  having 
delivered  a  stirring  address,  the  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanb 
to  the  chairman.  The  adjourned  meeting  was  held  on  the  following 
evening,  Mr.  Hooke,  jun.,  in  the  chair,  when,  in  addition  to  recitations 
given  by  Masters  Lane,  Bishop,  Gailick,  and  others,  interesting  addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  T.  Noyes  and  Mr.  William  Garlick.  The 
anniversary  closed  (as  it  had  begun)  with  prayer. 

WANTED,— INFORMATION. 

The  Editor  is  preparing  a  paper  on  the  present  position  of 
the  JBand  of  Hope  movement  throughout  the  world.  Will  our 
readers  kindly  send  him  what  information  thej  may  possess  ? 
For  instance,  let  him  know  : — 

1.  The  name  of  the  Band  of  Hope. 

2.  The  name  of  its  Secretary. 

3.  When  and  where  it  meets. 

4.  Number  of  members. 

5.  Influence  of  local  drinking  customs  on  the  children. 

6.  How  they  resist  that  mfluence. 

7.  Facts  which  illustrate  points  Nos.  5  and  6. 

8.  Mode  of  conducting  the  Band  of  Hope :  describe  in  fuU 
anything  special  in  doing  this. 

9.  Relation  of  the  Band  of  Hope  to  a  Christian  Church,  Sunday 
School,  or  Temperance  Society. 

10.  Present  prospects. 

Our  friends  will  please  to  write  on  one  side  of  their  paper. 

Crossed^^manuscript  must  not  be  sent. 
Address— Rer.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  37,  Queen  Sq.,  London,  W.C 
Good  Friends !  write  speedily,  and  we  will  thank  you  much 

forjyour  kindness. 


BAND  OF  HOPE  EECORD. 


ANNUAL  MEETINaS. 

The  annual  meetings  for  the  present  year,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  have  been  held.  Notwith- 
standing the  adverse  influence  of  the  Whitsuntide  holidays, 
combined  with  extremely  hot  weather,  they  were  well  attended, 
and  we  believe  aflbrded  entire  satisfaction  to  subscribers,  the 
friends  of  the  movement  generally,  and  the  earnest  workers 
who  attended  them.  They  were  commenced  as  usual,  with  the 
early  prayer  meeting,  in  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  which  for  several 
years  has  been  kindly  lent  for  this  purpose,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Brock  and  deacons.  The  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree  presided,  and, 
gave  a  short  address  on  the  text,  "  a  seed  shall  serve  him." 
Appropriate  prayers  were  offered  by  various  friends. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  BAND  OF  HOPE  UNION. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  ibis  society  was  held  at  Exeter  hall. 
Strand,  on  Monday  evening  May  16th.  A  choir  of  six  hundred  children 
from  various  Bands  of  Hope  in  the  metropolis,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  F.  Smith,  sang  various  pieces  during  the  evening.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Charles  Gilpin,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  following  ministers  and 
:jentlemen  were  on  the  platform  : — The  Dean  of  Droraore,  the  Revs.  John 
Kodgers,  M.A.,  J.  Burns,  D.D.,  Stenton  Eardley,  M.A.,  Newman 
Hall,  LL.B.,  E.  P.  Fairfield  (Michigan,  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  State, 
and  President  of  the  College),  G.  W.  M^Cree,  Samuel  Couling  (Scar- 
borough), John  Kaye  (editor  of  the  Wesle^an  Times)^  W.  Charlesworth, 
C  Harrison,  Isaac  Doxsey,  and  J.  Boyle  ;  and  Messrs.  Joseph  Payne, 
Warren  Hall,  W.  Purvis,  John  Uutherford  (Northampton),  John 
Thwaites,  W.  R.  Selway,  Joseph  Sturge  Gilpin  (Nottingham),  John 
De  Fraine,  Robert  Mellors  (Nottingham),  G.  W.  Murphy,  W.  Tweedie, 
liobert  Rae,  William  West,  Colonel  Young  (Bedford),  S.  L.  Carleton 
(Uoiled  States),Eben.  Clarke,  jun.,  W,  J.  Haynes,  William  Sims,  Elihu 
Burritt,  William  Spriggs,  T.  I.  White,  S.  Shirley,  R.  B.  Starr,  G.  S. 
Wybroo,  T.  Wood,  F.  Fusedale,  A.  Hawkins,  S.  Johuson,  Silas  Tucker, 
\V.  Bell,&c. 

•  A  hymn  was  sung,  after  which  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Isaac 
l^oxscy.    The  children  then  sang  the  second  piece  on  the  programme. 

A  summary  of  the  report  was  given  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M*Cree. 

The  third  melody  was  then  sung. 

The  Chairman  said:  My  excellent  friend  on  my  right  (Mr.  M'Cree) 
^as  promised  you  the  "  pleasure"  of  listening  to  me  after  the  hymn  which 
^ou  have  just  heard.  I  feel  that  I  can  offer  you  nothing  in  comparison 
Mixh  the  melody  of  those  young  voices  raised  up  in  praising  a  cause  the 
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good  of  which  they  hare  proved,  and  in  returning  thanks  to  the  Giver  of 
the  success  to  that  cause  (cheers).     Amongst  the  various   institutions 
ivhich,  during  this  month,  hold  their  anniversaries  in  this  bail,  I  think 
there  is  none — really  none — which  presents  a  higher  claim — I  had  almost 
said  so  high  a  claim,  upon  the  benevolent,  the*  enlightened,  and  the 
Christian  community,  as  that  whose  anniversary  we  are  assembled  to  cele- 
brate, and  whose  principles  we  are  met  together  to  promote  (cheers).     A 
few  days  hence,  and  what  I  was  about  to  call  the  "  parent "  society — a 
kindred  society,  at  least,  to  this,  is  to  hold  its  meeting  in  this  ball,  under 
the  presidency  of  that  gentleman  whose  name  has  been  rightly  received 
this  evening  with  cordial  approbation — T  mean  the  president  of  the  Band 
of  Hope  Union,  Mr.  Morley  (cheers).    That  association  labours  heartily, 
earnestly,  and  successfully  to  promote  the  Temperance  reformation  hy 
persuading  all  of  every  age  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
as  a  beverage.  It  labours  successfully;  but  oh,  how  often  unsuccessfully 
when  it  deals  with  those  whose  habits  are  formed,  and  whose  characters 
are  formed,  and  who  find  it  too  often  all  but  impossible  to  break  off  their 
injurious  habits,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  character  acquired  !     But  there  is 
peculiar  reason  and  peculiar  importance  in  our  addressing  ourselves  to 
the  youug — these  young  mortal   immortals — before  they  have  felt  the 
power  of  temptation,   before  they  have  acquired  habits  deleterious  to 
themselves,  saddening  and  darkening  in  their  influences,  and  in  raisin^;,  if 
possible,  a  barrier  around  them  against  that  vice  by  which  more  have 
fallen  than,  perhaps,  all  other  vices  put  together.     Well,  the  Band  of 
Hope  Union,  and  those  who  promoted  this  institution,  have  cast  their 
eyes  along  the  pathway  of  life  crowded  with  myriads  of  every  age — some 
with  the  buoyant  step  of  youth,  others  with  the  tottering  gait  of  age,  and 
they  find  that  in  the  midst  of  that  pathway  is  one  pitfall  deep  and  dan- 
gerous, into  which  more  fall  than  into  all  other  snares  ;  and  towards  that 
pitfall  there  is  but  one  pathway,  and  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  would 
bar  that  pathway.    The  Band  of  Hope  Union  would  place  an  obstacleto 
the  entrance  into  that  pathway  by  which  alone  the  pit  can  be  approached. 
I  remember,  many  years  ago,  the  importance  of  pressing  the  Temperance 
question  upon  the  young  was  brought  before  me  forcibly,  and  I  hare 
never  got  rid  of  the  impression.  It  was  long  before  we  thought  of  Bands 
of  Hope.     I  was  visiting  in  Lancashire  a  poor  man  in   connection  with 
an  Accident  Association  with  which  I  am  connected.     He  was  suffering 
severely  from  an  accident  which  had  occurred  to  him  in^ consequence  of 
drunkeofiess.     It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  injured   himself 
through  drink,  and  over  and  over  again  he  had  made  an  effort  to  escape 
from  the  thraldom  into  which  he  had  fallen.     I  sat  by  him,  and  I  rea- 
soned with  him,  and  urged  him   to  abstam  altogether  from  intoxicating 
liquor,  as  the  only  means  for  him  to  amend.    He  listened  to  me  carefully, 
patiently,  earnestly,  approvingly,  but  at  last,  in  his  broad  dialect,  he  said, 
"I  mon  gang  mine  own  way;*'  and  then  pointing  to  his  little  boyheside 
him,  he  said,  **  But  yon — oh,  if  you  could  keep  yon   from  -the  drink!" 
Well  this  association  would  "  keep  yon  from  the  drink."     This  societjr 
would,  by  gentle  persuasion  such  as  alone  is  compatible  with  its  ope- 
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rations,  persuade  children  to  commence  aright,  and  by  abstaining  from 
the  first  to  escape  the  temptations  of  the  future.  I  rejoice,  as  you  have 
rejoiced,  to  hear  the  favourable  report  which  has  been  read  llus  evening, 
or  rather,  not  read,  but  told  us — talked  to  us— explained  to  us  by  my 
excellent  friend  Mr.  M'Cree.  It  was  a  great  improvement  upon  reading. 
You  have  rejoiced  with  me  in  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  this  association ;  and  I  can  only  say,  may  that  success  be  multiplied 
a  hundredfold  !  (cheers).  We  rejoice  in  the  success  which  has  been 
achieved ;  we  believe  in  that  success  continuint;  *.  we  believe  that 

"  Truth,  and  love,  and  knowledge, 

The  civilisinff  three, 
Still  show,  from  good  that  has  been. 

The  better  that  will  be  ;" 

and  we  heartily  hope  that  those  who  are  banded  together  in  a  cause  like 
this  will  be  favoured  to  see  the  result  of  their  labours  blessed  to  all 
around  them  in  the  increasing  intelligence,  the  increasing  morality,  and 
the  increasing  happiness  of  that  rising  generation  which  are  the  joy  of 
the  present  and  the  hope  of  the  future  (cheers).  I  do  not  forget  that  the 
business  of  a  chairman  is  less  to  speak  than  to  listen  ;  but  I  could  not 
take  my  seat  in  the  chair  as  I  have  done  this  evening  without  thus  far 
expressing  my  earnest  and  hearty  sympathy  with  the  object  which  we  are 
met  to  promote,  and  my  willingness  on  all  occasions  on  which  it  is  in  my 
power  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  engaged  in  this  movement  (ap- 
plause). 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  M*Cree  announced  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bucke  and 
Handel  Cossham,  Esq.,  would  be  unable  to  attend,  but  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bums  had  very  kindly  consented  to  speak. 

The  Rev.  Jabez  Burns,  D.D.,  said  that  he  had  come  more  especially 

to  do  honour  to  that  illustrious  woman  who  was  the  founder  of  Bands  of 

Hope,  and  who  had  passed  to  her  reward  since  they  had  last  assembled 

in  that  hall.     He  referred  to  that  noble  Christian  woman,  Mrs.  Carlisle. 

He  had  the  privilege  and  the  honour  of  introducing  Mrs.  Carlisle  to  the 

Temperance  societies   of    England.     Her   life  was  a  life   of   constant 

prayer.      At  the   commencement  and   conclusion  of  every  effort   she 

sanctified   it  with  an   earnest   spirit    of  importunate   prayer,   and  she 

bad  so  much  of  the  love  and  spirit  of  her  Master  that  wherever  she  went 

she  made  her  influence  tell  in  promoting  the  good  cause.     She  laboured 

till  she  was  blind,  and  till  she  could  no  longer  walk,  and  during  the  past 

year  she  had  gone   to  that  higher  world  where  the  labourer  received  the 

crown  and  the  reward,  but  she  had  left  in  the  United  Kingdom  thousands 

and  thousands  of  results.     As  soon  as  the  Temperance  cause  was  inau- 

^     gurated  she  became  a  thorough  teetotaller,  and  she  was  a  wonderfully  old> 

-'I     fashioned  teetotaller,  having  no  idea  of  any  sort  of  teetotalism  but  one, 

;     and  that  was  entire  abstinence.     There  was  a  very  distinguished  medical 

«     man  in   Dublin,  who  was  going  to  lecture  to  show  that  Dr.  Lees,  and 

I;     J)r,  Carpenter,  and  Professor  Miller,  and  others  had  gone  to  the  extreme 

in  representing  alcohol  to  be  so  entirely  pernicious,  and  he  was  going  to 

show  in  his  lecture  that  alcohol  had  a  conserving  influence  upon  the 
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lissues,  and  that  if  it  did  not  contain  nutrition  it  saved  the  waste  of  the 
tissues.  Good  Mrs.  Carlisle  was  perfectly  terrified  at  all  this  nonsense, 
and  she  was  taken  to  the  lecture.  The  lecturer  went  through  a  rigmarole 
of  metaphysical,  and  physical,  and  technical  definitions,  and  when  he  had 
done,  good  Mrs.  Carlisle,  as  she  was  wont  to  pray  about  everything,  put  up 
her  arms  and  said,  '*  Lord  Jesus^save  us  from  the  tissues  ! '" (laughter).  In 
this  spirit  of  thoroughness,  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  self-sacrifice  this 
^ood  woman  lived  and  died.  He  would  now  say  three  or  four  words 
with  respect  to  the  occasion  of  their  being  then  assembled.  He  said 
with  reference  to  all  noble  enterprises,  "  Give  us  the  children  "  (cheers). 
If  the  Church  of  the  Saviour.was  to  prosper,  and  if  we  were  to  see  a 
permanent  revival,  give  us  the  children.  If  we  were  to  have  an  intel- 
ligent population,  give  us  the  children.  If  we  were  to  have  a  growing 
population  that  !^hould  thoroughly  reform  and  put  in  order  the  House 
where  the  chairman  sat,  give  us  the  children  (lan,;hter).  If  we  were  to 
put  down  the  drinking  customs  and  the  profligate  habits  of  the  nation, 
give  us  the  children  (cheers).  It  had  often  been  said  that  schoolmasters 
were  great  pedants,  and  imagined  that  they  were  very  important  person- 
ages. As  a  schoolmaster  was  one  day  walking  in  the  town  where  he  taught, 
lie  met  a  person,  and  told  him  that  he  was  the  master  of  the  parish. 
The  person  he  addressed  said,  "  Well,  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that."  "  Well,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "  I  will  show  yoa  how  it  is. 
Some  people  think  that  the  men  are  the  masters,  but  they  are  not,  for  the 
women  master  the  men  (laughter).  And  then  the  women  are  not  the 
masters,  for  the  children  master  the  women,  and  I  master  the  children. 
Therefore,  fairly  and  logically,  I  am  the  master  of  the  parish."  They 
would  never  get  a  thoroughly  Temperance  London  until  they  got  the 
children.  Give  them  the  children,  and  then  people  would  not  go  bam- 
boozled through  the  world,  hood-winked,  and  talking  about  intoxicating 
drinks  as  "  the  good  creatures  of  God."  Give  them  the  children,  and 
society  would  become  rid  of  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  those  drinks,  and 
persons  would  grow  up  with  very  strong  predilections  in  favour  of  tee- 
lotalism.  Give  them  the  children,  because  hal)it  was  second  nature. 
He  believed  there  were  hundreds  of  drunkards  in  England  whom  no 
process  could  save,  their  self-control  being  almost  extinct.  The 
taste  for  alcohol  was  not  natural,  but  artificial;  and  before  the  artificial 
appetite  was  formed,  give  them  the  children.  Finally,  give  them  the 
children,  because  children  were  not  the  slaves  of  custom.  Give  them  the 
children,  and  the  cause  would  then  have  in  its  favour  power,  and  mind, 
and  heart,  and  influence,  and  intellect,  which  were  unshackled,  and  which 
might  tend,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  enlancipate  the  country  from 
the  curse  of  strong  drink.  He  had  three  or  four  verses  to  read  before 
resuming  his  seat.  Had  he  known  that  the  poet  laureate  of  teetotalism, 
of  ragged-schools,  of  city  missions,  of  omnibus  improvements,  and  of 
^very  good  movement  which  influenced  this  great  city,  would  have  been 
present,  he  should  never  have  dreamed  of  trying  to  write  verses  (cheers 
and  laughter);  but  under  the  emergency  of  the  occasion,  and  having  to 
supply  the  place  of  two  absent  speakers,  he  thought  he  had  better  supply 
the  place  of  one  in  piosc  atvOi  o^  vV\^  ovher  in  poetry  (great  laughter) :— 
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We  want  the  little  ]3oys  r>,nd  girls 

To  join  the  Temperance  band  ; 
And  then  we'll  give  old  Alcohol 

No  quarter  in  the  land — 

A  phalanx  mighty,  brave  and  strong, 

To  battle  with  the  foe ; 
And  drive  the  deadly  legions  back 

That  fill  our  land  with  woe. 

Then  let  us  cheer  our  Bands  of  Hope 

In  this  most  glorious  fight, 
Till  God  shall  give  the  victory 

To  Temperance  and  to  right. 

And  let  us  daily  send  our  prayers 

To  our  good  Gtod  in  heaven, 
That  to  our  growing  Bands  of  Hope 

All  needful  good  be  given. 

For  children's  loud  hosannas  please 

The  Lord  of  our  salvation. 

And  He  will  crown  our  Bands  of  Hope 

That  try  to  save  our  nation. 
(Loud  cheers). 

The  children  then   sang  the  fifth  piece  on  the  programme — *' Try 
again.*' 

The  Rev.  Stenton  Eardley  next  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said 
that  he  took  the  last  words  of  the  song  to  himself.  He  had  often  spoken 
on  Temperance  platforms,  but  he  felt  that  he  had  never  spoken  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  and  he  was  now  going  to  **  try  again.*'  He  would 
first  of  all  congratulate  the  society  that  it  had  not  expired  under  the 
venom  of  the  House  of  Commons  (hear).  He  supposed  that  the 
honourable  chairman  was  one  of  those  who  got  sprinkled  with  the  saliva 
of  that  little  acid  drop  from  Sheffield,  although  he  was  still  living 
(cheers  and  laughter).  Let  there  be  but  a  single  generation  of  sober  men 
and  women,  and  Sheffield  would  never  send  up  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons such  a  bag  of  venom  as  had  so  recently  displayed  itself  (applause). 
He  supposed  nobody  could  doubt  that  there  was  great  need  for  some 
special  work  to  be  directed  against  the  terrible  curse  of  drinking.  The 
conviction  had  deepened  with  him  day  by  day  that  Temperance  reformers 
must  go  farther  back  than  the  aduhs;  and  he  thought  that  any  earnest 
honest  worker  in  the  Temperance  movement  would  be  driven  necessarily 
to  the  conviction  that  to  save  the  land  they  must  have  the  children 
(cheers).  Nothing  was  more  natural.  Drinking  was  often  compared  to 
a  torrent  which  it  was  impossible  to  stem ;  but  if  they  could  not  turn  a 
river  when  it  had  grown  wide  and  deep,  and  its  volume  was  enormous, 
they  should  go  higher  up  the  stream.  As  poetry  seemed  to  be  rather  in 
the  ascendant,  he  would  give  an  old  stave — noi  his  own  (laughter)  :— 
"  A  pebble  in  a  streamlet's  track. 

Has  turned  the  course  of  many  a  river ; 
A  dew  drop  on  the  baby  plant, 
Has  bent  the  giant  oak  for  ever." 
(Applause). 
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He  believed  there  were  thousands  of  the  adult  population  whom  nothing 
could  save;  but  Christian  enterprise  did  not  throw  down  its  weapons, 
and  sit  down  in  despair  because  there  were  difficulties,  but  if  they  could 
not  achieve  an  object  in  one  way  they  resolved  to  try  another.  Perhaps 
nobody  in  that  hall  was  prepared  to  receive  his  testimony  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  misery  produced  amongst  children  by  the  drunkenness  of 
their  parents.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  lady  of  rank,  who  was 
not  a  teetotaller,  but  who  had  been  striving  for  years  past  to  meet  and 
remedy  the  great  distress  and  sorrow  that  existed  in  the  the  families  in 
her  own  county  of  Kent,  and  especially  amongst  children.  She,  in  con- 
junction with  others,  had  established  an  asylum  for  the  reception  of 
children  who  were  neglected  by  tlie/r  natural  guardians,  and  had  no 
proper  homes.  They  had  established  a  branch  girls*  school  at  Chelsea, 
and  a  boys*  refuge  at  Maida-hill.  In  the  course  of  her  letter  she  said, 
"  Each  child  we  have  sent  from  Kent  has  gone  simply  through  the 
parents*  drunkenness.  We  send  no  children  who  can  be  legitimately 
inmates  of  the  union,  but  only  those  who  cannot  be  there.  Indeed,  out 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  girls  of  the  county  of  Kent  who  have  been 
in  our  London  school,  two  hundred  and  thirty  have  been  sent  simply 
from  this  dreadful  cause.**  In  another  part  of  her  letter  she  said,  "  A 
beer  shop  has  been  opened  in  our  absence  in  a  before  truly  peaceful 
hamlet,  and  has  done  its  work.''*  They  all  knew  what  the  work  of  the 
beer-shop  was.  Could  the  keeper  of  such  a  place  sincerely  thank  God 
on  tiie  Saturday  night  for  blessing  his  honest  industry  during  the  week? 
He  (Mr.  Eardley)  did  not  know  that  he  could  kneel  beside  a  man  who 
tamed  his  livelihood  from  the  misery  of  others.  Instead  of  such  a  man 
thanking  God  for  his  prosperity,  it  would  be  more  consistent  for  him  to 
Ibank  the  devil  himself.  In  an  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  CornhUl 
Magazine  it  was  said  that  if  21  feet  were  allowed  to  each  public-house 
Und  beer-shop  of  London,  excluding  club-houses  and  refreshment-houses, 
they  would  form  a  street  of  39  miles !  It  was  stated  as  a  fact,  that  last 
year  the  Government  engaged  300  excavators  to  perform  a  certain  work, 
and  the  contractor  built  for  their  convenience  a  small  public-house.  In 
the  12  months  of  1863  the  men  spent  in  it  £7,500.,  which  was  an  average 
of  10s.  per  week  per  man.  A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr,  in 
a  case  which  came  before  him,  in  which  a  poor  woman  having  gone  into  a 
public-house,  and  been  maddened  by  drink,  had  then  destroyed  £20.  worth 
of  property,  said,  <*The  time  may  come  when,  if  people  will  madden 
their  fellow-creatures  by  selling  them  these  pernicious  things,  they  them- 
selves shall  have  to  bear  the  loss."  (cheers)*  He  (Mr.  Eardley)  was 
delighted  to  hear  that  remarK.  Teetotallers  were  thankful  for  Tery  small 
indications  of  a  smile  from  the  judicial  bench.  He  would  call  attention 
to  the  testimony  of  a  brewer  on  the  sale  and  use  of  strong  drink.  It 
was  contained  in  an  article  in  the  North  British  Review  for  February, 
1855,  by  Charles  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P.  He  said: — "  Startling  as  it  may 
appear,  it  is  the  truth,  that  the  destruction  of  human  life  and  the  waste  of 
nationnl  wealth  which  tous\  'ay\«^^  ?totv\  v\\\s  uemendous  Russian  war  are 
outrun  every  \ear  by   \\ag  AevAsViivXAo\\,e^\iscL^\i^  xva\\Q\\^^x\\\^^\vvvt%^^ 
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Nay,  add  together  all  the  miseries  generated  in  our  times  by  war,  fiaimine, 
and  pestilence,  the  three  great  scourges  of  mankind,  and  they  do  not 
exceed  those  that  spring  from  this  one  calamity.  This  assertion  will  not 
be  readily  believed  by  those  who  have  not  reflected  on  the  subject,  but 
the  fact  is  that  hundred  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen  are  daily  sinking 
themselves  into  deeper  misery,  destroying  their  health,  peace  of  mind, 
domestic  comfort,  and  usefulness,  and  ruining  every  faculty  of  mind  and 
body  from  indulgence  in  this  propensity.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to 
^ay,  that  there  are  at  this  moment  half-a-million  homes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  where  home  happiness  is  never  felt  owing  to  this  cause  alone— 
where  the  wives  are  broken-hearted,  and  the  children  are  brought  up  in 
misery,  owing  to  this  cause  alone.  Then  the  sober  part  of  the  commu- 
nity pays  a  heavy  penalty,"  he  said,  "  for  the  vices  of  the  drunkard/* 
and  he  (Mr.  Eardley)  would  add,  "  the  profits  of  the  brewer  "  (cheers). 
'^  Drink  is  the  great  parent  of  crime.''  In  another  place  he  said,  **  Not 
-only  does  this  vice  produce  all  kinds  of  positive  mischief,  but  it  also  bias 
•a  negative  effect  of  great  importance.  It  is  the  mightiest  of  all  the  forces 
that  clog  the  progress  of  good.  It  is  in  vain  that  every  engine  is  set  to 
work  that  philanthropy  can  devise,  when  those  whom  we  seek  to  benefit 
.are  habitually  tampering  with  their  faculties  of  reason  and  will,  soaking 
their  brains  with  beer,  or  inflaming  them  with  ardent  spirits.  The  struggle 
of  the  school,  and  the  library,  and  the  church  all  united  against  the  beer- 
house and  gin-palace,  is  but  one  development  of  the  war  between  heaven 
and  hell.'*  Again  he  said,  ^*  Looking,  then,  at  the  manifold  and  frightful 
«vils  that  spring  from  drunkenness,'we  were  justified  in  saying  that  it  is 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  the  ills  that  afflict  the  British  Isles.  We  are 
convinced  that  if  a  statesman  who  heartily  wished  to  do  the  Utmost 
possible  good  to  his  country  were  thoughtfully  to  inquire  which  of  the 
topics  of  the  day  deserved  the  most  intense  force  of  bis  attention,  ttie 
true  reply  would  be  that  he  should  study  the  means  by  which  this  worst 
of  plagues  could  be  stayed.''  **  The  question  is,  whether  niillions  of  our 
countrymen  shall  be  helped  to  become  happier  and  wiser — whether 
pauperism,  lunacy,  disease,  and  crime  shall  be  diminished — whether 
multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  children  shall  be  aided  to  escape  from 
utter  ruin  of  body  and  soul  ? "  The  writer  would  close  ttie  public- 
houses  at  ten  o'clock  at  ni§lit,  and  he  would  let  the  coflee*houses  remain 
open  as  long  as  they  chose.  He  further  said,  '<  We  trust  that  no 
squeamish  timidity  will  prevent  our  statesmen  from  cutting  the  knot, 
and  making  it  the  regular  duty  of  the  police  to  see  that  all  the  houses 
for  the  sale  of  fermented  liquors  are  shut  up  at  the  time  proposed.*' 
*'  There  is  one  other  regulation  which  we  rather  suggest  for  consideration 
than  recommend,  namely,  that  if  any  person  is  found  in  a  public-house, 
or  coming  out  of  it,  in  such  a  state  of  drunkenness  that  the  police  have 
to  take  charge  of  him,  not  only  that  the  drunken  person,  but  also  the 
publican,  should  be  fined;  and  still  more  strongly  would  we  urge,  that  if 
the  individual  thus  found  be  a  woman,  the  publican  should  be  fined  still 
more  iieuvily"  (cheers).  "  Experience  has  sliown  that  a  Maine-law 
sustained  by  ))ublic  opmion  is  not  by  any  means  so  absurd  a  piece  of 
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legislation  as  it  looks  at  first  sight."  Mr.  Buxton  then  remarked,  **  The 
use  of  this  Maine-law  would  be  not  so  much  to  deprive  drunkards  of 
their  liquor  as  to  remove  temptation  from  those  who  have  not  yet  falleo/' 

.  '<  We  conclude/'  he  said,  '*  earnestly  commending  the  sugj^esttons 
thrown  out  in  the  previous  pages  to  the  consideration,  if  DOt  to  the 
adoption,  of  our  readers.  We  are  face  to  face  with  the  most  prolific 
source  of  sin  and  misery  in  our  age.  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  a  spurioas 
humanity  to  deal  with  it  softly.  The  evils  are  mighty ;  the  remedies 
must  be  strong.*'  When  the  claims  of  teetotalism  were  urged  on  some 
persons  they  asked  for  its  scriptural  authority.  They  always  instanced 
Timothy — that  much-abused  young  evangelist  (laughter).  it  was 
astonishing  to  see  how  many  men  had  got  his  stomach  in  their  pockets. 
Men  did  not  want  any  scriptural  authority  when  their  motives  were  their 
stomachs ;  but  as  soon  as  persons  brought  high  Christian  motives  to 
bear  on  the  subject,  and  abstained  from  intoxicating  liquors  for  the  good 
of  others,  objectors  asked  them  for  the  scriptural  warrant  for  teetotalism. 
The  fact  was,  there  was  liberty  in  the  matter.    Those  who  asked  for 

.  chapter  and  verse  utterly  mistook  the  very  genius  of  the  Bible  (cheers). 
It  did  not  say  in  so  many  words,  *'  l3o  this,**  and  ''  Do  that  ;*'  but  it  put 
a  life  into  men,  and  said,  ^*  Work  that  out!  "  (cheers).  That  life  was  a 
life  of  love,  and  love  was  to  be  the  interpreter  of  duty.  Professing 
Christians  sometimes  sang — 

"  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  a  present  far  too  small : 
Ix)ve  so  amazing,  so  divine, 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all ! " 

and  they  would  get  into  rapture  on  the  subject;  and  then,  perhaps, 
when  asked  whether  they  would  give  up  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  to  save 
their  brother,  they  would  refuse  to  do  so.  He  impeached  this  hypocrisy 
in  the  Church  !  He  liked  most  of  all  to  appeal  to  Christians.  He 
believed  that  the  Temperance  movement  was  the  work  of  God,  and  that 
the  reason  why,  in  times  past,  mere  secular  teetotalism  had  failed  was 
t>ecaQse  it  was  merely  secular.  The  Church  of  God  had  not  taken  up 
the  movement,  and  placed  it  amongst  its  own  philanthropic  operations, 
or  it  would  not  have  been  so  weak  and  sickly  as  it  had  been  in  past 
years  (cheers).  * 

Charles  Gilpin,  Esq.,  then  said  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  chair,  but  Joseph  Payne,  Esq.,  would  supply  his  place. 
■  The  chair  was  then  taken  by  Joseph  Payne,  Esq. 

Melodies  Nos.  6  and  7  were  sung  by  the  children,  and  a  collection  wis 
made  in  the  meanwhile. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Carleton,  of  the  United  States,  then  addressed 
the  meeting.  He  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  being  present  that 
evening.  He  had  come  from  that  State  in  which  they  had  outlawed  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  (cheers).  He  had  been  a  teetotaller  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  he  had  the  honour  of  being  president  of  the  Band 
of  Hope  in  the  State  of  Maine.  He  believed  that  Bands  of  Hope  were, 
to  the  welfare  of  the  world,  what  Sabbath  schools  were  to  the  Church  of 
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Christ.  Attempts  had  been  made  in  his  Slate  to  regulate  the  traffic,  and 
they  had  failed,  and  no  success  was  achieved  until  it  was  abolished 
altogether.  Facts  and  figures  were  brought  before  the  people  which 
showed  distinctly  that  there  were  in  the  United  States  from  fifty  to  sixty 
thousand  persons  annually  who  went  down  to  the  drunkard's  grave. 
After  the  prohibitory  law  was  passed,  it  was  several  times  upset  by  the 
opposite  political  party ;  but,  after  a  trial  of  seven  years,  the  people  went 
to  the  legislature,  asking  them  to  leave  it  to  the  people  to  say  whether 
they  would  have  the  law  or  not.  The  legislature  complied  ;  and  when 
the  day  came  for  the  people  to  vote  as  to  whether  the  traffic  should  be 
abolished  or  not,  out  of  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand voters, fewer  than  one  hundred  voted  against  the  abolition  (cheers). 
They  now  had  a  Maine  law  of  the  people,  and  not  simply  of  the  legis- 
lature. There  was  a  class,  as  there  always  would  be,  down  underneath 
everything  like  respectability  and  decency,  and  th\ey  still  continued  the 
traffic  to  some  extent,  but  it  was  carried  on  in  underground  passages  and 
bye-places,  as  was  acknowledged  even  by  the  enemies  of  the  law.  Large 
quantities  of  liquor  had  been  seized,  and  thrown  into  the  sewer.  Some 
men,  who  were  thought  Christians,  put  up  their  hands,  and  said,  "  Oh, 
"what  a  waste  of  property !  Why  not  sell  it,  and  give  it  to  the  poor  ?  *' 
(laughter).  It  was  felt,  however,  that  they  had  been  giving  it  to  the  poor 
long  enough.  He  hoped  the  day  was  not  very  far  distant  when  the  people 
of  England  would  be  able  to  outlaw  the  accursed  traffic.  Is  was  almost 
past  the  power  of  man  to  portray  the  blessed  results  that  would  follow 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  traffic  in  this  country.  It  was  the  drinking 
customs  of  the  country  which  supported  the  traffic,  and  the  work  of 
Bands  of  flope  was  to  undermine  those  customs  (cheers). 

The  eighth  hymn  on  the  paper  was  then  sung. 

The  Chairman  (Joseph  Payne,  Esq.)  said  they  had  had  their  friend 
Mr.  Gilpin  in  the  chair,  and  they  knew  that  it  was  said  of  John  Gilpin, 
that  he  went  farther  than  he  intended — (laughter).  He  (Mr.  Payne),  who 
then  occupied  the  chair  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  had  certainly  gone 
^rther  than  he  intended,  for  he  had  intended  to  take  no  part  in  the  meeting. 
He  would  say  a  few  words  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  result  of  the  argu- 
ments that  had  been  stated  that  evening.  They  ought  to  feel  for  the 
cause,  and  to  kneel  for  the  cause,  and  to  steal  for  the  cause,  and  to  appeal 
for  the  cause.  They  ought  to  feel  for  the  cause,  for  if  they  did  not  feel 
they  would  not  act.  Then  they  must  kneel  for  the  cause.  It  was  said 
that  teetotalism  was  put  in  the  place  of  religion.  That  was  a  slander. 
Teetotalism  merely  put  the  people  in  a  condition  in  which  they  would 
hear  the  gospel.  If  a  man  were  to  go  half  drunk  into  a  church,  would 
not  Mr.  Bumble,  the  beadle,  very  soon  put  him  out  ?— (laughter).  Tee- 
totalism made  men  sober,  and  then  the  operations  of  religion  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  An  old  divine  said, "  Prayer  is  a  blessed  messenger 
between  heaven  and  earthy  having  communication  with  both  worlds,  and, 
by  a  happy  intercourse  and  sure  conveyance,  sending  up  the  necessities 
of  the  one,  and  bringing  down  the  bounties  of  the  other — (applause). 
The  teetotal  cause  and  the  Band  of  Hope  cause  stood  in  need  of  prayer. 
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Then,  they  should  steal  for  the  cause.  It  might  seem  rather  odd  that  a 
judge  sho\ild  recommend  stealing — (laughter).  He  meant,  however,  that 
they  should  steal  time  to  serve  the  cause.     An  Irish  poet  said — 

"  The  best  of  all  ways 

To  lengthen  our  days, 
Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night.'* 

Then  their  duty  was  to  appeal  for  the  cause.  They  should  join  the  cause 
themselves,  and  seek  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same.  They  should 
begin  at  once,  and  endeavour  in  all  sorts  of  ways  to  further  the  movement. 
They  could  not  give  themselves  greater  enjoyment  than  by  tasting  the 
luxury  of  doing  yood.  The  learned  chairman  concluded  a  humourous 
speech,  interspersed  with  several  laughable  anecdotes,  for  which  we  hav€ 
.  not  space,  by  reciting  his  1984th  poetical  tail  piece  : — 

**  The  National  Temperance  League, 

And  the  beautiful  Bands  of  Hope, 
Have  gained  great  applause  for  the  Temperance  cause. 
And  have  won  it  the  widest  scope. 

Their  friends  are  abstainers  all, 

Who  fast  by  their  plans  have  stood  ; 
They  do  not  sit,  mum,  but  to  others  say,  *  Come 

With  us,  and  we'll  do  you  good.' 

The  singing  of  Temperance  songs. 

With  strength  and  with  sweetness  too, 
Has  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  good  in  all  parts. 

And  the  hearts,  I  am  sure,  of  you. 

John  Gilpin  of  old  was  famed  ; 

To  children  his  name  is  known  ; 
But  he's  dead  and  he's  gone,  but  there's  one  who  lives  on. 

And  that  Gilpin  away  has  flown. 

Now  'ere  we  depart  we'll  say, 
With  our  Temperance  flag  unfurled, 
*  As  onward  they  go,  may  the  Bands  of  Hope  grow. 
Till  they  fill  up  the  wide,  wide  world  I ' " 
—■(loud  cheers). 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  their  friend  from  "  the  other  side 
of  the  water,"  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  was  expected  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree  said  that  it  was  an  unsettled  problem  v?hich 
was  "  the  other  side  of  the  water."  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  might  be  able  to  solve  the 
diffiulty.  Sir  Roderick,  however,  did  settle  another  matter  of  greater 
consequence  the  other  night.  Being  at  an  evening  party,  some  young 
men,  who  had  drunk  copiously  of  wine,  were  following  Sir  Roderick  into 
the  drawing-room.  One  of  them  said  to  him,  **  J5>ir  Roderick,  you  know 
a  great  deal  about  geology  as  well  as  geography ;  can  you  tell  us  the  rock 
upon  which  young  men  are  likely  to  split?"  "  Well,'* said  S^^  Roderick, 
**  judging  from  your  deportment,!  should  SAy  quartz '(quarts) — (laughter). 
Mr,  Carleton  had  argued  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  trafllic.    He 
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(Mr.  M*Cree)  was  in  favour  of  prohibition,  and  he  contended  that  the 
legislature  had  no  right  to  license  men  to  hurt  their  fellow-men.  That 
was  Maine-law  philosophy,  and  they  could  not  do  without  that.  And 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  promoters  of  Bands  of  Hope  said,  "  We  will 
take  care,  by  God^s  help,  that  these  children  shall  be  so  instructed  iu 
Band  of  Hope  principles  that  they  will  not  be  tempted  to  enter  the  public 
house."  That  was  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  philo- 
sophy, and  they  could  not  do  without  either  philosophy.  He  would  tell 
the  National  Temperance  League  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  advocates  of  . 
u  Maine-law  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  could  not  do  without  the 
Bands  of  Hope.  Whilst  they  in  their  measure  were  doing  a  noble  work, 
and  cutting  oft'  a  bough  here  and  a  bough  there,  the  Band  of  Hope 
movement  came  and  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  (cheers).  If  they 
iLiot  hold  of  the  children  they  would,  by  God's  help,  be  a  Maine-law  to 
themselves.  Mr.  M*Cree  concluded  by  giving  some  instances  of  the 
necessity  and  efficiency  of  Band  of  Hope  operations. 

The  children  sang  the  ninth  piece  on  thie  paper. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall  had  arrived  precisely 

at  nine  o'clock  as  he  had  anticipated.     He  would  introduce  him  with 
lour  lines : — 

Newman  Hall  has  a  deal  to  do, 

Yet  Newman  Hall  to  his  word  is  true  ; 

And  Newman  Hall  is  with  us  to-night, 

For  the  Bands  of  Hope  are  his  heart's  delight, 
(laughter  and  cheers). 

The  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  who  was  warmly  received,  said  that  he  was 
iliat  morning  before  breakfast  out  amongst  the  beautiful  lanes  and  mea- 
iiows  of  Hendon,  listening  to  the  rapturous  singing  of  the  birds,  and 
uazing  upon  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  flowers ;  and  he  thought  that 
ihose  birds  that  were  singing  so  beautifully,  and  those  Iambs  that  were 
frisking  so  joyously,  and  those  bright  leaves  that  were  clothing  the  trees 
with  beauty,  and  those  lovely  flowers,  were  all  young,  and  they  were  all 
teetotallers — every  one  of  them.  He  hoped  the  young  friends  would 
learn  a  lesson  from  nature.  They  could  be  strong  as  the  trees,  and 
beautiful  as  the  flowers,  and  happy  as  the  birds  and  lambs,  upon  cold 
water,  (cheers).  He  saw  some  lilac  bushes,  and  oh,  how  beautiful  they 
>vere  !  The  branches  were  covered  with  a  beautiful  profusion  of  flowers, 
and  as  he  looked  at  them  he  thought  that  if  some  rude  destructive  person 
were  to  come  with  a  great  cudgel  and  knock  away  at  the  beautiful' 
branches,  spoiling  those  flowers  of  the  lilac,  he  should  feel  disposed  to 
be  very  angry  with  him,  and  he  believed  he  should  have  a  right  to  be  so. 
But  supposing  some  person  were  to  go  into  one  of  the  beantiful  orchards 
wi.ere  the  apple  trees  were  in  such  glory,  and  knock  down  the  branches 
of  the  apple  trees  that  were  full  of  blossom,  he  would  be  doing  more 
xUau  destroying  the  flowers;  he  would  be  destroying  the  fruit,  for 
the  blossoms  would  be  fruit  very  soon.  Those  children  were  blos- 
»oms, — blossoms  more  beautilul  and  more  valuable  than  the  bios-  ' 
soin   of  the  lilac  or  the  apple  tree.     They    might    flower,  and    shed 
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their  fragrance,  and  the  blossom   might    ripen    into  fruit    to    benefit 
society  and  glorify   God;  and   if  he   saw  any   one  come  with  rude- 
ness and  cruelty  and  beat  down  those  blossoms,  he  could  not   help 
being  angry.     He  did  right  to  be  angry.     Drink  in  this  country  had 
broken  down  many  and  many  a  fair  blossom,  and  was  threatening  to 
break  down  many  more.     He  prayed  God  that  he  might  be  more  and 
more  angry  with  drink,  which  did  such  damage  (cheers).     They  tried  to 
keep  the  children  teetotallers,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  tlie  damage 
ivhich  might  be  done  to  them  through  drink ;  and  many  through  life  had 
had  reason  to  bless  God  that  they  had  been  members  of  the  Band  of 
Hope.    The  question  was  sometimes  asked,  '*  Will  the  children  keep 
the  pledge  V^    He  maintained  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  children  as  of 
adults  kept  the  pledge  when  they  had  once  taken  it,  and,  perhaps,  the 
proportion  was  larger.     Some  time  ago  the  venerable  Premier,  Lord 
Palmerston,  was  at  Leeds,  speaking  for  some  public  institution,  and  he 
used  this  illustration  : — "  If  you  want  to  drain  a  morass,  what  will  you 
do,  if  you  are  wise?     You  will  divert  the  little  streams  that  flow  into 
the  bog,  and  make  the  morass.     Divert  those  streams,  and  you  cure  the 
morass.*'    That  was  a  very  good  illustration  of  what  the  Band  of  Hope 
movement  was  doing  (applause).     Nobody  who  partook  of  intoxicating 
drinks  could  claim  to  be  safe  from  their  influence.    The**  Temperance 
movement  was  one  which  concerned  all  classes  of  society,  and  those  who 
helped  it  forward  might  one  day  find  that  they  had  been  helping  them- 
selves or  their  own  relations  (cheers).     There  was  a  beautiful  Pagan 
fable  of  Circe,  a  princess  who  dwelt  upon  the  coast  of  Italy.     It  was 
said  that  by  her  enchanted  cup  which  she  gave  to  her  guests  to  drink, 
she  turned  them  into  swine.     The  companions  of  Ulysses  drank,  and 
shared  that  fate.    Ulysses,  aided  by  Mercury,  went  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  rescued  the  victims  of  her  enchantment,  and  they  became  men 
and  women  once  more.     Ancient  fable  was  modern  fact.     Under  the 
Circean  influence  of  drink  men  and  women  became  swine,  and  not  only 
ivere  they  injured  in  their  bodies,  but  the  intellect,  and  heart,  and  con- 
science, and  soul  were  all  destroyed  (cheers).     Should  men  and  women 
remain  swine  in  the  hands  of  the  sorceress  ?    Those  who  engaged  in  the 
teetotal  cause  had  the  help  of  a  better  than  Mercury.    They  had  the  help 
of  Christ,  the  friend  of  sinners;  and  he  had  given  them  a  simple  antidote, 
and  that  antidote  was  cold  waier  (cheers).     Should  they  say  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  "  Listen  to  the  enchantress,  but  don't  listen  too  long; 
drink  of  her  cup,  but  don't  drink  too  deep?^'     No,  let  them  rather  say, 
in  the  language  of  the  poet, 

"  Taste  not  at  all  the  sweet  Circean  cup ; 
He  who  drinks  often  at  last  drinks  it  up  ; 
Called  to  the  temple  of  impure  deh'ght, 
He  who  abstains,  and  he  alone,  does  right." 
(loud  cheers). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Clarke,  jun.,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Warren  Hall,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  Charles 
Gilpin^  Esq.,  and  Joseph  Payne^  Esq.,  for  their  services  in  the  chair. 
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Joseph  Payne,  Esq.,  responded  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Newman  Hal-l  pronounced  the  benediction. 

The  Children  sang  the  last  piece  on  the  programme  as  the  audience 
were  retiring. 


THE  CONFERENCE. 

The    annual    Conference,  was  held  in  the  Lower   Boom, 

Exeter  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  May  18th,  1864,  when  a  larger 

number   of  delegates,   both  from  London   and  the   provinces 

attended,  than  on  any  preceding  occasion.    We  have  only  space 

to  give  a  partial  list  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present : — 

Kev.  Clarmont  Skrine,  Bamet ;  the  Misses  Rogers,  Mr.  Bamngton,  Mr. 
Thomas  Bo  wick,  Mr.  Deane,  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  jun.,  and  Lieut.- Colonel 
Young,  of  Bedford ;  Mr.  W.  Bray,  Mr.  A.  Firth,  Mr.  I.  Phillips,  and  Mr» 
H.  Sewell,  from  Bradford,  Yorkshire ;  Rev.  John  Cort,  and  Rev.  Wm.. 
Rose,  from  Bristol;  Mr.  G.  Beamish,  Coventry;  Mr.  D.  Clarke,  High 
Wycombe ;  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Matthews,  Isleworth ;  Mr.  James  Raistrick  and 
Mr.  Joseph  White,  Kirkstall,  near  Leeds ;  Mr.  John  Bincks,  Leeds ;  Mr.. 
A.  Walton,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  Manchester ;  Mr.  John  Phillips, 
Newport,  Monmouthshire;  Rev.  John  Phillips,  and  Mr.  John  Rutherford, 
Northampton;  Mr.  Robert  Mellors  and  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge  Gilpin,  Not- 
tingham; Mr.  J.  Lloyd,  Richmond,  Yorkshire;  Rev.  Samuel  Couling, 
Scarborough ;  Mr.  James  S.  Bartlett,  and  Mr.  S.  Hoyland,  Sheffield ;  Miss 
J.  Rudlan,  Mr.  W.  Small,  and  Miss  S.  Stammer,  Sudbury;  Mr.  John 
Rowan,  and  Miss  Worthington,  Wandsworth ;  Mr.  Ebenezer  Clarke,  jun., 
Walthamstow ;  Mr.  Richard  Cooper,  Wednesfield ;  Mr.  W.  Seaton,  Wells, 
Somerset ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Affleck,  and  Mr.  D.  Whalley,  Yeadon,  near  Leeds. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  friends  who  attended 

from  various  parts  of  London  : — 

Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  Rev.  Dawson  Bums,  Rev.  W.  W.  Robinson,  M.A.; 
Rev.  Joseph  Boyle,  Rev.  Isaac  Doxsey,  Rev.  J.  Guthrie,  Rev.  W.  R.  Rowe, 
Rev.  B.  W.   Thomas;  Mrs.   Brice,   Mrs.   Nichol,  Mrs.  Tuffrey,  Mrs.  F. 
Smith ;  the  Misses  Wood,  Eldridge,  Smith,  Twitchin,  Matthews,  Butler, 
Barrett,  Denison,  Evans,  Webber ;  Messrs.  G.  M.  Murphy,  Edmund  Fry,. 
William  West,  Thomas  Dodd,  W.  Ludbrook,  T.  A.  Smith,  R.  Rae,  Ven- 
ning, Fairey,  R.  Nichol,  R.  A.  Gowan,  John  Warner;  T.  O.  Chapman, 
Sunday-school  agent  of  the  Union ;  Green,  E.  F.  Storr,  George  Joblin,  J. 
Fosberry;   Mr.  W.  Bell,  agent  of  the  Union;    Mr.  Thomas  Cash,  Mr.. 
Andrew  Dunn,  Mr.  John  Matthews,  Mr.  James  Eaton,  James  F.  Watson, 
W.  Ch^arratt,  Sydney  Loveson,  T.  Hudson,  J.  P.  Draper,  A.  J.  Arnold, 
Thomas  I.  White,  John  Mantle,  Alexander  Bryce,  W.  J.  Barlow,  G.  Baker, 
W.  Tweedie,  B.  Harvey,  C.  Searl,  M.  Searl,  Thomas  Jones,  W.  Matthews, 
Henry  Benj afield,  W.  Brown;  G.  Blaby,  agent  of  the  Union ;  W.  J.  Lay, 
agent  of  the  Union ;  James  Wood,  W.  Orange,  John  Ambler,  W.  Crosher, 
H.  H.  Tipper ,  J.  Brice,  S.  Dorr,  J.  Stead,  W.  Richardson,  T.  E.  Cocking, 

J.  Moule,  E.  Hermitage,  G.  J.  Hunt, World,  Frlenti,  3.  'Ba.'c^^^^'^ 

F.  Smith,  agent  of  the  XJmon ;  G.  N.  Bowman,  0,  3.  Peowrva,  "£»•  ^"vft^^ 
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W.  H.  Toynbee,  H.  Street,  W.  H.  Brooking,  G.  H.  Marshall,  G.  Prichard, 
J.  W.  Bull,  H.  G.  Follett,  R.  St.  Kii-by,  R.  Cable,  D.  Raymond,  W.  H. 
Crowther,  H.  Burridge,  &;c.  &c. 

HORNING  MEETING. 

Edmund  Fry,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  commenced  by  singing  the  18th  hymn.  The  Rev. 
W.  W.  Robinson,  M.A.,  then  read  a  portion  of  the  5th  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew,  and  afterwards  offered  up  prayer. 

Tne  Chairman  said  he  apprehended  the  business  of  a  conference 
was  to  confer  ;  not  so  much  to  listen  to  long  speeches  as  to  short,  per- 
tinent, and  conversational  addresses,  from  which  they  might  obtain 
the  results  of  experience,  so  that  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  they 
might  find  wisdom.  They  had  met  together  that  day  as  a  small 
paxty,  but  they  had  met  to  do  a  great  work ;  and  it  was  not,  perhaps, 
going  too  far  to  say,  that  many  of  the  greatest  works  were  accom- 
plished by  apparently  the  smallest  instrumentalities.  The  Band  of 
Hope  movement  might  be  regarded  as  a  small  movement  in  the 
country,  but  he  behevcd  that  not  only  was  it  destined  to  do  a  great 
work,  but  it  had  achieved  blessed  results  already.  It  had  trained  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  children  to  think  aright  on  one  of  the  meet 
important  and  practical  subjects  of  the  day.  He  considered  that  they 
had  met  together  to  consider  and  promote  the  greatest  work  of 
national  education.  They  had  two  great  works  to  do, — ^to  endeavour  to 
imteach  what  had  been  taught  in  by  gone  times,  and  to  teach  sounder 
And  better  principles  for  the  future  ;  and  he  believed  the  Band  of  Hope 
Union  had  already  done  a  most  valuable  and  useful  work  in  that  way. 
TTiere  was  no  need  to  argue  the  point  whether  the  Band  of  Hope 
Union  was  a  desirable  institution,  as  all  were  now  perfectly  agreed  as 
to  the  necessity  of  some  such  movement  existing.  Although  the 
temperance  cause  had  prospered,  and  was  stiU  prospering,  their  expe- 
rience taught  them  that  there  was  still  a  great  need  to  teach  peopk 
sound  truths  upon  the  temperance  question ;  and  every  day  they  were 
furnished  with  sad  illustrations  of  the  great  necessity  of  the  work 
which  they  had  taken  in  hand. 

The  secretary  (Rev.  G-.  W.  M'Cree)  then  made  a  statement. 

Mr,  Murphy  then  read  a  paper  written  by  Henry  Mudge,  Esq., 
of  Bodmin,  on  "  Total  Abstinence  in  relation  to  the  Health  d 
Children." 

The  Rev.W.  W.  Robinson  said,  that  some  time  ago  he  was  very 
ill,  and  the  doctor  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  using  alcoholic 
drinks  ;  h^,  however,  declined  to  act  upon  the  doctor's  advice,  anfl  he 
rejoiced  to  say  that  soon  afterwards  he  perf ectiy  recovered  without  ^ 
use  of  alcohol,  or  any  substitute  of  an  alcoholic  nature. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Smith  said  it  was  very  seldom  that  a  bottle  of  physic  wtf 
made  up  without  containing  alcohol,  and  he  had  no  doubt  M 
Mr.  Robinson  had  taken  it  in  the  form  of  medicine.  The  mortali^ 
among  children  i^aa  ^ery  ^ea.^  \  and  he  believed  it  was  owing  ^ 
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rectly  and  indirectly  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  He  thought 
there  were  few  men  of  his  advanced  age  that  enjoyed  such  excellent 
health,  and  he  believed  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  teetotaller  from  early  childhood.  He  regarded  the  question  of  total 
abstinence  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  parents.  It  was  absurd  to 
contend  that  intoxicating  hquors  and  beer  were  necessaries  of  life ; 
chemistry  and  physiology  clearly  proved  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
statement.  ]\Ir.  ^Mudge  in  his  excellent  paper  had  spoken  of  the 
importance  of  the  brain,  and  how  much  the  brain  was  affected  by  the 
use  of  alcohol ;  he  (Mr.  Smith)  could  corroborate  the  truthfulness  of 
that  statement  by  relating  the  result  of  an  experiment  he  had  made 
upon  a  dog.  He  had  passed  alcohol  into  the  dog's  stomach,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  brain  was  taken  out,  and  alcohol  was  dis- 
covered in  it.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  alcohol  was  of  service  in 
some  particular  cases,  just  as  arsenic,  strychnine,  and  chloroform 
were ;  but  science  taught  that  children  never  required  intoxicating 
Hquors ;  their  functions  were  always  sufficiently  active.  He  had 
always  foimd  that  where  children  never  drank  anything  but  water, 
they  enjoyed  much  better  health,  and  were  freer  from  disease  than 
those  children  who  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  beer  or  wine. 

Mr.  Boyle  said  he  had  recently  made  inquiries  relative  to  the 
influence  which  induced  children  when  they  left  the  Bands  of  Hope 
to  forego  their  resolution  to  remain  teetotallers,  and  he  had  found 
that  the  great  operative  cause  was,  that  their  parents  took  their 
beer  regularly,  because  they  were  counselled  to  do  so  by  old  friends 
who  persuaded  them  that  it  was  good  for  them.  He  had  always  found 
it  comparatively  easy  to  argue  with  persons  as  to  the  injurious  effects 
of  spirit  drinking ;  but  he  always  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  convincing  people  that  beer  was  injurious  ;  and  he  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  how  he  might  effectually 
«rgue  upon  that  point. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  some  short  time  ago,  a  yoimg  man  and 

liis  son  went  out  to  enjoy  a  stroll,  and  while  they  were  out,  the  young 

onan  was  severely  bitten  by  an  adder.     When  the  young  man  reached 

Brighton  he  was  extremely  ill,  and  a  doctor  was  immediately  called  in. 

TOie  doctor  pronounced  him  to  be  in  a  very  critical  state,  and  remained 

-^with  him  for  five  hours,  administering  stimulants,  and  doing  all  he 

■'  iDoald  to  counteract  the  mischief  of  the  poison.     The  young  man 

-*>rfterwards  recovered,  and  the  doctor  expressed  his  great  surprise  at 

his  complete  recovery,  as  he  said  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 

^==toown  so  severe  a  bite  attended  without  loss  of  life  or  limb.     The 

^— ^iplanation  both  to  the  medical  man  and  aU  his  friends  was,  that  the 

'-=:-  foong  man  had  been,  from  his  birth,  a  teetotaller. 

"I'ti  Mr.  Bo  WICK  said  he  had  foimd,  as  the  result  of  observation  and 

xperience,  that  abstaining  children  suffered  more  from  local  abscesses, 

^Caiig   and  glandular  swellings,   than  non-abstaining  children ;   and 

^^*^?*^re8sed  his  conviction,  that  the  use  of  alcohol  was  sometimes  neces- 

iKs  ^tw  as  a  medicine.  ' 
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Mr.  Sewell  said,  that  before  he  became  a  teetotaller,  he  suffered  so 
much  from  boik,  that  his  friends  always  thought  they  would  cause 
him  to  go  into  a  consumption,  but  that  since  he  had  joined  the  Tem- 
perance society  he  had  been  perfectly  free  from  them. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  then  read  his  paper : — '*  A  Survey  of  the 
Band  of  Hope  Movement,'*  which  gave  a  most  encouraging  account 
of  the  state  of  the  movement,  not  only  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Smith  thought  that  some  means  should  be  devised  for 
retaining  children  in  the  Band  of  Hope  after  they  were  fourteen 
years  of  age,  as  he  had  found  that  children  after  they  had  attained 
that  age,  frequently  left  the  society ;  and  he  suggested  that  a  course 
of  instruction  should  be  adopted,  which  would  be  suitable  for  the 
capacities  of  boys  of  that  age,  and  that  the  meetings  should  be  made  as 
attractive  as  possible. 

Mr.  Rutherford  thought  the  difficulty  might  be  met  by  the  for- 
mation of  writing,  elocution  and  other  classes.  Similar  classes  had 
been  formed  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  they  were  going  on  very  satis- 
factorily. 

Lieut. -Col.  Young  thought  that  if  a  badge  of  honor,  or  some 
distinctive  mark  of  approbation,  were  given  to  boys  of  good  conduct 
when  they  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  many  would  be  thus 
induced  to  join  the  senior  society. 

Mr.  Bray  said  that  it  was  customary  in  his  district  to  allow  the 
young  people  to  manage  the  business  of  the  society  in  conjunction  with 
its  adult  officers,  and  they  had  found  the  plan  to  work  admirably. 

Mr.  Murphy  thought  there  was  one  point  in  the  paper  that  de- 
served especial  attention, — the  opposition  that  the  movement  met  with 
from  those  who  ought  to  be  foremost  in  helping.  He  believed  that 
the  time  had  come  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  all  persons 
interested  in  the  Temperance  cause  should  investigate  places,  and 
collect  facts,  as  to  the  events  that  were  transpiring  under  the  very 
noses,  and  by  the  connivance  of  the  Christian  magistracy,  and  to  lay 
those  facts  before  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  them  that  they 
were  the  result  of  their  idleness,  their  indifference,  and  even,  some- 
times, their  hatred  to  the  Temperance  cause.  If  his  suggestion  were 
acted  upon,  he  thought  much  good  might  result  from  it. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Robinson  thought  that  many  professing  Christians 
held  aloof  from  the  Temperance  movement  in  consequence  of  its 
meetings  not  being  generally  conducted  on  a  religious  basis. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Young  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  en- 
deavour to  make  persons  Christians,  and  not  to  hold  aloof  from  them 
until  they  were  so.  If  the  clergymen  thought  the  cause  was  a  good 
one,  let  them  join  it  and  improve  its  character ;  but  if  they  did  not, 
let  theih  keep  away. 

TheRev.  G.W.  M'CREEthonghtthercmarksofLieut.-Colonel  Young 

were  exceedingly  good,  and  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Christiaa 

^jRMnst  in  the  irork  in  NTVacb.  \]b£;y  ^^t^  e^ti^^,^.  1^<&  icftj^gucdfid  Mr. 
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ISIurpliy's  suggestion  as  a  very  important  one,  and  which,  if  carried 
out,  would  conduce  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Temperance  caus3 ; 
but  his  past  experience  had  taught  him  that  such  Commission  of  In- 
qidry  ought  not  to  be  confined  solely  to  teetotallers,  or  else,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Smithies'  statistics,  the  public  would  be  loth  to  accept  the 
truthfulness  of  the  facts  elicited  by  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Murphy  said,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  more  than  200,000  young  children 
in  the  city  of  London  that  were  not  reached  either  by  the  Sunday- 
school  or  Ragged-school  instrumentality ;  and  at  the  London  City 
Mission  meeting  it  was  declared  that  there  were  nearly  900,000 
persons  that  were  not  brought  under  any  religious  influence  what- 
ever. He  thought  that  such  a  fearful  state  of  things  should  prompt 
>  the  committee  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  to  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  rescue  those  children  from  their  horrible  condition. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Doxsey  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman^ 
which  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Robinson,  and  carried  with 
acclamation. 

The  Chairman  having  acknowledged  the  kindness  of  the  meeting, 
the  conference  adjourned  until  two  o'clock. 

AFT££NOON  MEETING. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Young  occupied  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  commenced  by  singing  the  23rd  hymn ;  after 
which  the  Rev.  Joseph  Boyle  offered  up  prayer. 

The  Chairman  said  he  regarded  drink  as  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  if 
teetotal  principles  were  universally  established,  the  cause  of  Christianity 
would  greatly  prosper. 

Mr.  Boyle  read  "  A  paper  on  the  state  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Movement 
in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  from  the  British  Temperance  League," 
and  stated  that  there  were  100  Bands  of  Hope  in  Manchester  and  the 
immediate  district,  within  a  circuit  of  three  miles  from  the  Exchange. 
In  connection  with  them  were  14,000  pledged  consistent  members,  of 
which  6,600  were  females,  and  7,400  males ;  and  on  an  average  164 
meetings  were  held  during  the  month. 

Mr.  Bell  said  he  had  recently  been  visiting  various  places  in  the 
North,  and  every  where  that  he  had  gone,  had  found  the  movement 
prospering. 

Mr.  Sewell  and  Mr. Venning  said  they  were  rather  disappointed 
with  the  paper,  as  they  thought  the  British  League  might  have  gained 
more  facts  as  regarded  the  prosperity  of  the  movement. 

Mr.  Boyle  testified  to  the  extreme  diligence  with  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Temperance  League  had  conducted  the  inquiry,  and  said 
that  if  there  were  a  paucity  of  facts,  it  arose  from  the  objections 
which  were  generally  entertained  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Bands  of 
Hope  to  epistolary  correspondence. 

Mr.  Murphy  inquired  if  Mr.  Boyle  could  endaree  ^"&  \jnaJj5D5M\siSfi& 
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of  the  statement  he  had  made  in  reference  to  the  nmnber  of  the  Bands 
of  Hope  in  Manchester. 

Mr.  Boyle  said  he  knew  as  a  fact  that  it  was  so ;  in  fact,  the 
number  was  rather  under-stated. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Cree  conJ&rmed  the  statement  of  Mr.  Boyle  as 
to  the  interest  the  Secretary  of  the  League  always  manifested  in  their 
movements,  and  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  ^e  British  Temperance 
League  for  their  kindness  in  preparing  the  paper. 

Mr.  Sewell  seconded  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Hoyland  supported  it. 
The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Dexter  read  a  paper  "  On  Clubs  and  Evening  Recrea- 
tions for  the  elder  Members  of  the  Bands  of  Hope." 

Mr.  Thoscas  Hudson  said  the  paper  was  a  very  important  one, 
and  might  be  designated  an  educational  essay,  combining  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  training.  He  Hiought  it  highly  important  that 
young  people  should  be  occasionally  Immght  together  for  the  purpose 
of  physical  training;  but  the  recreations  should  be  conducted  hj 
persons  who  would  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  game,  and  for  tbe 
time  being  act  as  though  they  were  children. 

Mr.  T.  a.  Smith  thought  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  suggesti(»i8 
of  Mr.  Dexter  would  necessitate  an  expenditure  which  the  funds 
of  societies  would  not  be  able  to  bear.  They  might  be  carried  out  in 
some  cases,  but  they  could  never  be  carried  out,  he  thought,  to  any 
great  extent. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Draper  said  that  if  the  suggestions  in  the  paper  were 
acted  upon  they  would  require  more  teachers,  and  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  in  that  respect  at  present  existing. 

Rev.  Mr.  M^Oree  thought  that  many  persons  would  subscribe  to 
help  them  in  the  formation  of  clubs,  libraries  and  gymnasiums,  in  con- 
nection with  their  Bands  of  Hope,  who  were  not  disposed  to  assist  a 
mere  Band  of  Hope. 

Mr.  Dexter  said  ih&t  his  suggestions  were  made  to  those  Unions 
whose  local  advantages  enable  them  conveniently  to  carry  them  out. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Doxsey  read  a  paper,  entitled,  "  The  necessity  of 
Bands  of  Hope  in  connection  with  Sunday  Schools." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Boyle  said,  one  of  the  greatest  difOiculties  in 
the  way  of  the  advancement  of  the  cause  was  the  hostility  which  was 
manifested  on  the  part  of  very  many  Christian  people  to  the  Tan- 
perance  movement,  amongst  whom  were  included  Sunday-scfaod 
teachers.  He  thought  that  if  the  Sunday-school  teachers  could  be 
induced  to  join  with  them  in  their  work,  great  good  would  result  from 
it ;  and  he  expressed  his  regret  that  so  many  teetotal  Scottish  minis- 
ters became  lethargic  in  the  cause  when  they  took  up  their  residence 
in  England. 

Mr.  Bartlett  spoke  of  the  difiiculties  they  had  originally  en- 
countered in  Sheffield,  in  forming  Bands  of  Hope  in  connection  with 
Saiidciy  Schools,  and  of  the  great  success  which  had  attended  their 
efforts,  there  being  now  acaxcdy  %.^Tm!^3K^-«^Q0L\a.  ^V^^eld  without 
''ts  Band  of  Hope. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Skrine  said  a  Band  of  Hope  had  just  been  formed 
in  his  District,  and  that  it  was  going  ©n  well. 

Mr.  Murphy  thought  the  claima  of  Teetotalism  should  be  advo- 
cated in  every  place;  and  he  felt  confident  that  every  right-spoken 
utterance  on  behalf  of  Temperance,  whether  before  an  adult  or 
jnvenile  audience,  would  never  be  lost. 

Mr.  B£CK  spoke  of  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  Band  of  Hope 
movement  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  E^v.  G.  W.  M'Cree  said  that 
many  ministers  who  seceded  from  the  cause  when  they  took  up  their 
residence  in  London,  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  the  London  water  was 
bad.  He,  however,  hved  in  a  much  more  impure  atmosphere  than 
any  other  minister  in  Lotidon,  and  had  drunk  the  water  for  fifteen 
years,  without  experiencing  the  slightest  ill  effects  from  it. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Butler  moved,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given 
to  the  Essayists.  Mr.  Murphy  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cash  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Tweedie,  and  carried  with  acclamation. 
The  Chairman  briefly  expressed  his  thanks. 

EVENING  HEETINa. 

W.  J.  Haynes,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  singing  the  16th  hymn. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rowe,  of  Camberwell,  offered  up  prayer. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  T.  Oxley  Chapman,  to  read  his 
paper  on  "  Sunday  School  Visitation  in  the  Metropolis,"  in  which  he 
papoceeded  to  shew  that  there  existed  a  necessity  for  visitation,  in  order 
to  remove  existing  prejudice,  and  to  supply  information  as  to  the 
objects  contemplated  in  the  establishment  of  Bands  of  Hope.  He 
.also  said  a  few  words  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  visitations, 
and  the  results  intended  so  be  secured  by  it. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bowly  said  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  as  he  regarded  it  as  as  a  most  important  auxiliary  to  the 
Teni^rance  cause.  He  was  {astonished  at  christian  parents  placing 
intoxicating  liquor  in  the  way  of  their  children,  and,  in  reality,  teach- 
ing them  to  use  it.  He  believed,  that  although  they  might  not  succeed 
as  they  would  wish,  at  present,  in  gaining  access  to  Simday  and  other 
schools,  yet  he  felt  firmly  convinced  that  they  would  ultimately  do  so. 
He  thought  it  was  a  fact  worth  mentioning,  that  there  were  many 
landlords  of  public  houses  and  beer  shops,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see 
their  children  become  members  of  a  Band  of  Hope  ;  and  he  believed 
that  there  were  thousands  who  would  rise  up  at  the  last  day,  and  call 
lihem  blessed,  for  having  been  the  means  of  rescuing  them  from  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  misery. 

Mr.  Hoyland  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  ^ete  tsnsss^ 
Sunday  school  teachers  in  Sheffield  who  were  total  ab^taLmcc^. 
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Mr.  Affleck  said  that  he  knew  a  village  about  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  town  of  Leeds,  that  was,  about  six  months  ago,  visited  by 
the  Agents  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union.  They  addressed  the  parents 
and  children,  and  he  believed  very  good  impressions  were  made  upon 
the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  hearers.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  Band 
of  Hope  was  established  in  connection  with  the  Sunday  school,  and  at 
the  present  time,  out  of  700  scholars  belonging  to  the  school,  upwards 
of  500  were  in  the  Band  of  Hope. 

Mr.  Hardwidge  suggested  that  attempts  should  be  made  to  fann 
Bands  of  Hope  in  Workhouses. 

Mr.  Bell  said  that  in  the  Leeds  workhouse  there  were  nearly  200 
children  pledged  teetotallers. 

Rev.  J..  Phillips  spoke  in  the  most  eulggistic  terms  of  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  BeU  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  the  success  that 
had  attended  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Boyle  said  that  in  Manchester  the  schools  were  divided  into  so 
many  districts,  and  two  persons  were  appointed  to  each  district  for 
the  purpose  of  visitation.  A  catalogue  of  those  schools  where  no 
Bands  of  Hope  existed  was  also  kept. 

Mr.  Clarke  said  the  children  in  the  Band  of  Hope  with  which  ke 
was  connected  formed  the  important  part  of  the  Sunday  school ;  and 
that  all  the  teachers  with  one  exception  were  teetotallers. 

Mr.  Frederick  Smith  read  a  paper  on  "  Deputations." 

Mr.  JoBLiN  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Smith's  paper,  that  aU  ihsr 
Band  of  Hope  meetings  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible.  He 
thought  that  meetings  should  also  be  held  that  would  be  suitable  to 
the  capacities  of  the  elder  children— youths  from  14  to  15  years  d 
age. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Doxsey  said  he  did  not  think  the  blame  rested 
always  with  the  deputations  ;  and  his  past  experience  had  taught  him 
that  secretaries  were  frequently  very  remiss  in  the  performance  d 
their  duties. 

Mr.  Phillips  said  that  considering  the  numbers  of  meetings,  the 
diversities  of  character  and  occupations  of  those  who  composed  the 
deputations,  and  the  httle  incidents  which  interrupted  the  very  besi 
arrangements,  they  on  the  whole  succeeded  capitally,  and  failed  iom- 
paratively  seldom.  He  thought  that  the  conductors  of  those  meeting 
should  always  be  prepared  for  any  emergency,  so  as  to  prevent  disi^^- 
pointment  from  the  non-appearance  of  any  speaker. 

Mr.  Udall  suggested  that  the  two  papers  which  had  been  read 
should  be  printed,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  every  delegate.  He 
thought  that  considering  there  were  900  schools  in  London  to  be 
visited,  other  visiting  agents  should  be  appointed,  as  it  was  quite  im- 
possible that  Mr.  Chapman  could  visit  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Pritchard  spoke  of  the  inconvenience  he  had  been  subject  to 
in  attending  Bands  of  Hope  meetings,  and  the  disappointment  he  had 
met  with  in  the  fewness  of  the  children  present,  which  was  owing  i" 
the  majority  oi  caae&  to  tha  neglect  of  the  secretaries. 
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Mr.  FoLLiTT  corroborated  the  statement,  and  said  that  upon  several 
occasions  he  had  made  engagements  to  address  meetings  on  particular 
evenings,  and  when  he  reached  the  rooms  in  which  the  meeting  was 
announced  to  be  held,  there  had  been  not  the  slightest  preparation 
for  it. 

Mr.  Firth  bore  testimony  to  the  truthfulness  of  many  of  the 
remarks  in  Mr.  Smith's  paper.  The  conductors  of  the  Band  of 
Hope  with  which  he  was  connected  always  knew  before  the  meeting 
commenced  who  was  going  to  speak  or  sing,  and  they  always  made 
such  arrangements  as  would  prevent  disappointment. 

Mr.  Shirley  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  prepared  the  papers  read  at  that 
meeting. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rowe  seconded  the  resolution,  and  in  doing  so,  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  hope  that  many  of  the  Sunday.school  teachers 
would  be  induced  to  join  them  in  their  Christian  work. 

The  Chairman,  said  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  fresh 
agents,  that  Mr.  Chapman  woidd  stiU  go  on  with  his  visitation,  and 
if  the  funds  of  the  society  would  permit  it,  other  agents  would  be 
appointed. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  W.  West  expressed  the  disappointment  he  had  experienced  in 
not  being  able  to  be  present  at  the  morning  conference,  and  the  great 
pleasure  he  had  derived  from  what  he  had  heard  at  the  evening 
meeting.  He  concluded  by  moviog  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  two 
secretaries,  Mr.  W.  M.  Dunn  and  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree. 

Mr.  HoYLAND  seconded  the  motion. 

Rev.  Mr.  M'Cree  in  returning  thanks  said,  he  was  much  obliged 
to  them  for  their  kindness,  and  that  he  had  always  felt,  and  should 
stall  continue  to  feel,  the  greatest  pleasure  in  doing  whatever  he  could 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  cause. 

Lieut. -Col.  Young  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Stone,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  Chairman  briefly  returned  thanks. 

The  proceedings  terminated  by  singing  the  Doxology. 

IMPORTANT    NOTICE. 

In  order  that  the  report  of  the  anniversary  meetings  may  not  extend 
"beyond  one  number  of  the  Record^  it  has  been  determined  to  publish 
"the  papers  read,  in  extenso^  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  See  the 
advertisement  on  second  page  of  cover. — Ed. 
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MARY  NICOLL. 

I  happened,  a  few  years  ago,  to  be  slaying  in  the  beautiful  Border 
town  of  Kelso.  One  evening,  returnins:  from  a  stroll  over  the  romantic 
ruins  of  Roxburgh  Castle,  loud  voices,  proceeding  from  a  public-house 
iu  one  of  the  streets  leading  to  the  Tweed,  arrested  my  attention^  and  I 
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waited  to  see  the  cause.  Shortly  there  emerged  from  the  drara-shop  a 
respectably-dressed  artisan,  followed  by  a  young  woman,  evidently  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  Clinging  to  the  man's  hand  was  a  pretty  little 
girl,  some  five  or  six  years  old,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  must  break,  and 
shrinking  from  the  attempts  which  the  miserable  woman  ever  and  aoon 
made  to  raise  her  in  her  arms.  Instinctively  I  followed  this  wretched 
group  at  a  little  distance,  until  they  reached  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading 
to  a  court  above.  Here  the  woman  stopped,  and  appeared  inclined  to 
return  to  the  den  she  had  recently  left.  Expostulation  and  threats  seemed 
to  have  little  eflect  upon  her;  the  wretched  creature,  maddened  by  the 
poison  she  had  been  imbibing,  persisted  in  returning  for  more,  until  the 
man,  irritated  beyond  endurance,  raised  his  hand,  and,  before  I  couM 
reach  them,  struck  her  to  the  ground. 

Sorrow  and  shame  for  his  unmanly  action  followed  quickly  upon  its 
commission.  In  an  instant  he  had  flung  himself  down  beside  his  wife, 
and  with  every  word  of  endearment,  raised  her  from  the  stones.  It  was 
affecting  to  hear  his  broken  words — 

**  O  Mary,  Mary !  that  it  should  ever  come  to  this  pass — that  1  sold 
ever  strike  thee — my  wife,  my  wife  I" 

He  raised  her  tenderly  from  the  ground  ;  he  put  back  the  tangled  hair 
from  her  face,  and  wiped  the  dust  from  her  lips  with  a  look  of  longing 
love  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled,  and  tried  to  arrange  her  crushed 
bonnet,  calling  out  to  her  to  pardon  him ;  but  she  only  stared  aroand 
and  smiled  a  vacant  smile.     She  was  drunk — alas!  dead  drunk. 

Seeing  that  no  further  violence  was  to  be  apprehended,  1  turned  from 
the  gronp  with  a  shudder,  and  gladly  emerged  from  the  low  street  into 
the  flood  of  crimson  sunlight  that  was  illuminating  the  Square.  So 
deeply  had  this  melancholy  scene  affected  me,  that  instead  of  going  home 
I  retraced  my  steps  and  strolled  for  some  time  upon  Kelso  bridge.  The 
beautiful  evening — the  unruffled  river,  silvered  by  the  moon's  rays — the 
extraordinary  serenity  which  existed  here,  calmed  me.  But  as  I  turned 
my  steps  homeward,  and  saw  the  old  grey  abbey  towering  in  the  midst  of 
the  beautiful  town,  I  thought  with  sadness  how  soon  man*s  ungoveroed 
passions  can  make  the  fairest  paradise  a  hell  upon  earth.  And  still  more, 
I  thought  that  of  all  the  agents  by  whose  aid  the  Evil  One  is  permitted 
to  effect  this  change,  none  serve  him  so  well  and  so  faithfully  as  the 
demon  Drink.  Alas!  that  it  should  be  so.  Here,  smiling  nature, 
cooling,  healthy,  peaceful — there,  the  close  whisky-shop,  feverish,  deadly, 
exciting ;  here,  the  crystal  water,  man's  natural  beverage,  ever  refreshing, 
ever  pure — there,  the  insidious  poison,  unnatural,  destructive,  and  ^atal. 
Should  there  be  one  moment's  hesitation  about  our  choice  ? 

Some  time  after  this  evening,  I  learned  more  about  the  actors  in  the 
ivretched  scene  I  have  just  described.  Their  story  was  an  affecting,  but, 
1  fear,  a  very  common  one.  William  Nicoll  was  an  honest  and  skilful 
workman.  When  he  married  Mary  Raebnm,  no  one  in  all  Kelso  dreamed 
"**  '■  *  future  career  being  aught  but  a  happy  and  prosperous  one. 
wageSy  industrious,  careful,  and  respected,  the  young  couple 
Aon  %tid  eu^v  o^  l\ieN«Vvo\«  town.  But  what  prospects 
V  r. 
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are  too  bright  for  iniemperaDce  to  destroy !  It  would  be  impossible  to 
trace  minutely  the  course  which  had  brought  them  to  their  present  state. 
What  mattered  it  that  they  were  not  intemperate  all  at  once — that  they 
began  by  taking  a  little,  and  fell  by  degrees — that  the  evening  toddy  led 
to  the  morning  dram,  until  the  bottle  became  their  hourly  companion  ? 
In  the  midst  of  this  a  child  was  born,  the  girl  I  had  seen  that  morning. 
It  seemed  to  check  them  at  once.  The  sight  of  that  little  one,  "  young 
and  without  a  stain,"  sobered  them.  So  often  are  little  children  God's 
messengers  to  fallen  man.  In  a  happy  moment  they  were  induced  to  sign 
the  pledge.  The  effect  was  marvellous.  William  left  his  old  friends, 
who  even  respected  and  honoured  his  fortitude,  began  to  save  money,  and 
once  more  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  all. 

So  did  Mary — for  a  time.  But  alas !  her  strength  failed  her,  and  she 
fell  again.  The  ways  of  sin  were  too  alluring  for  the  poor  woman,  and 
she  returned  to  them.  For  a  long  time  William  bore  with  her  hopefully, 
trusting,  by  kindness,  to  win  her  back;  but  all  in  vain.  Descending 
lower  and  lower,  she  lost  at  last  all  love  for  her  husband  and  child,  all 
respect  for  herself.  When  her  husband  returned  from  his  day's  work,  it 
was  often  to  find  her  as  I  saw  her  on  that  evening. 

In  time  I  grew  acquainted  with  William  Nicoll ;  indeed,  I  threw  my- 
self in  his  way  intentionally.  I  could  not  fail  to  take  a  great  interest  in 
him.  I  found  him  possessed  of  considerable  talent,  well  informed  and 
wdl  read  upon  many  subjects  far  above  his  present  position.  Now  that 
be  had  escaped  from  the  pernicious  thraldom  of  drink,  he  spent  much  of 
his  leisure  in  study,  and  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  he  was  to 
leave  his  manual  occupation  and  hll  a  more  important  position  in  life. 
Nor  could  1  help  loving  his  little  dauuhter  '*  Menie,"  who  was  his  con- 
stant companion.  She  was  so  winning  in  her  pretty  childish  ways,  so 
attached  to  her  father,  and  entered  so  eagerly  into  his  present  habits,  that 
I  could  not  but  share  in  the  love  and  admiration  which  William  Nicoll, 
the  reformed  drunkard,  bore  for  her. 

In  a  little  time  he  told  me  the  history  which  the  reader  already  knows; 
but  he  bore  much  more  hardly  upon  his  share  in  it  than  I  have  done. 
He  did  not  conceal  how  much  he  had  been  to  blame  in  the  outset,  and 
how  mercifully  God  had  dealt  with  him.  He  bowed  his  head  submis- 
sively to  all  the  sorrow  He  thought  fit  to  inflict  upon  him,  but  he  did 
grieve,  he  said,  for  Menie — his  beloved  Menie,his  only  hope  and  pleasure 
of  life.  Tlien  1  heard  from  him,  that  (so  utterly  lost  had  his  poor  wife 
become)  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  separate  his  child  entirely  from  her, 
and  had  put  her  out  to  nurse  with  strangers,  spending  all  his  spare  time 
with  her  who  had  never  known  a  mother's  care.  And  when  I  told  him 
of  the  scene  I  had  witnessed,  he  said  that  he  had  never  raised  his  hand 
before  or  since  that  time  to  the  **  puir  woman,"  that  he  loved  her  still 
dearly,  and  prayed  God  always  that  she  might  yet  be  restored  to  him. 
But  although  I  joined  in  that  prayer  heartily,  I  could  not  hold  out  much 
hope  or  com  Tort  to  my  poor  friend.  Only  I  besought  him  to  remember 
how  he  had  shared  in  her  sin  at  first,  and  to  bear  with  her  to  the  last, 
leaving  no  means  unused  to  redeem  her. 

I  need  not  detail  at  length  the  measures  taken  to  win  back  the  once 
pure  Mary  Nicoll  from  her  present  degradation.  I  grieve  to  say  they  all 
failed.  Oh,  how  rapid  is  that  downward  path  she  was  pursuing  1  how 
soon  the  dreary  end  comes !  I  saw  but  little  of  William  Nicoll  now,  but 
■when  we  did  meet,  I  could  judge  by  his  bent  form  and  careworn  face  how 
terribly  his  sorrows  tried  him.  1  noticed  that  he  grew  more  pale  and 
thin,  that  he  took  less  interest  in  his  occupation,  and  that  his  face  never 
brightened  except  when  Menie  was  by  his  side. 

I  was  in  w^siudj  one  beautiful  spring  moimng^^Yvexx  1SV3  ^oo\  ^^^x^fc^^ 
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and  Williana  Nicoll  stood  before  me.  A  stout  stick  and  small  bundle 
were  in  one  hand,  his  daughter  Menie  was  clinging  to  the  other.  I  could 
not  help  starting  up  in  surprise,  giving  vent  at  the  same  time  to  my  won- 
der that  he  was  not  at  work. 

**  I  hae  left  the  factory,  Sir,"  he  said  slowly,  *'  never  to  return  to  it. 
Before  that  sun  goes  down  in  the  west,  we  maun  be  mony  miles  fhe 
Kelso  town.  I  and  Menie,  Sir,  are  puir  travellers  now,  seeking  our  daily 
bread  in  furrin*  parts.  I  could na  help  it.  Sir,*'  he  said,  in  answer  to  my 
mute  appeal,  *'  I  hae  long  prayed  for  instruction,  and  at  last  the  answer 
came.  And  it  seemed  to  say, — ^Take  Menie  far  awa'  frae  the  evil  example, 
and  brint^  her  up  to  be  a  pure  and  guid  woman.  And  when  I  told  her, 
she  put  her  wee  hand  in  mine,  and  so.  Sir,  trusting  in  our  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,  we  hae  started  on  our  journeyings.''  He  looked  such  a  sad 
and  broken  man,  standing  there  with  his  lean  hands  restinp;  upon  the 
oaken  staff,  and  his  daughter  seemed  so  fragile  and  unfit  to  battle  with  the 
rough  world,  that  I  couid  do  nothing  but  look  at  them  pityingly  for  a 
time.     At  length  I  said — 

"  And  your  poor  wife — how  have  you  arranged  for  her  ?  " 

"  We  hae  left  her  everything  ;  house  and  plenishing,  and  a\  When  I 
asked  Menie,'*  (and  it  was  very  affecting  to  witness  how  the  strong  man 
e/er  and  anon  appealed  to  his  little  daughter  for  support  and  approval), 
'^she  agreed  wi*  me,  and,  please  God,  her  share  of  what  these  hands  can 
gain  shall  be  sent  to  her  here.  But  she  is  nae  wife  to  me.  Sir,  nae  mither 
to  Menie,  and  it  was  time  that  they  suld  part.  We  ha'e  left  her  wi'  her 
mither.  Maybe  she  may  stop  even  at  the  brink  of  the  pit,  but  until  then 
Menie  and  I  shall  not  see  Kelso  again.  And  so,  Sir,  we  made  bold  to 
come  to  gie  ye  farewell,  and  to  say  will  ye  no  ask  a  blessing  upon  me  and 
Menie  before  we  start  ?  " 

We  knelt  down  there,  the  'man  clasping  his  child  close  to  his  loving 
heart,  laying  his  rough  cheek  against  her  soft  hair,  mingling  his  tears  witii 
hers,  and  tlius,  together,  their  prayers  went  up  to  the  God  whom  they 
loved  to  obey.     Will  it  be  wondered  at,  that  ray  voice  failed  me,  that  the ' 
words  my  heart  dictated  could  not  find  utterance? 

William  Nicol  did  not  send  money  long  to  Kelso.  The  wretched 
woman  whom  be  did  not  leave  until  she  had  lost  all  feeling,  one  dark 
night  missed  her  homeward  path,  and,  straying  to  the  river  side,  was 
found  drowned  in  a  pool  which  would  not  have  endangered  the  life  of  a 
child.     But  the  fatal  drink  had  robbed  her  of  power  to  save  her  life. 

Oh!  fathers,  with  fair  girls  growing  up  around  you,  beautiful  in  the 
spring  time  of  their  lives :  Oh  !  husbands,  with  fond  wives  looking  to 
you  for  example  and  support :  bethink  you  what  is  to  prevent  your  loved 
ones  making  shipwreck  of  their  lives  as  Mary  Nicol  did.  Oh !  teach 
them  temperance  in  time,  and  inculcate  it  by  example^  or  who  can  say 
that  the  sin  of  placing  temptation  in  the  way  of  weak  minds  may  not  be 
yours  ? 

i^^  Owing  to  the  long  Reports  of  our  Anniversary  Meetings, 
toe  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  omit  several  interesting  items  of 
intelligence. 

THE  LABOUES  OF  THE  AGENTS. 

During  the  past  month,  Messrs.  Bell,  Blaby,  Lay,  and  Smith,  have 
been  busy  in  visiting  various  Bands  of  Hope,  &c. 

N.B.  During  June  and  July,  Mr.  W.  Bell  will  be  in  London.  So- 
cieties are  requested  lo  md.ke  eaxlY  2Li^)^Ucation  for  his  services. 

J.  Balk,  PitaAw.  1%, Qitifc'Ki\»\A»W%>»«^'*Ml><«i^^ 


BAND  OF  HOPE  RECORD. 


MT  aiBLS'  TRACT. 

My    dear    Girls, — In    my    letter    to  the   boys,*   I   told    them    of 
some  bad  habits  which  I  hoped  they  would  avoid,  or  where  tht-y  had 
formerly  indulged  in  them,  leave  off;    these  were  fighting,  driiikinfi^y 
swearing,  and  smoking.     I,  of  course,  should  not  expect  to  see  girU 
fighting,  though  I  fear  sometimes  it  is  possible  in  some  places  to  see  even 
such  a  miserable  sight  as  that,  but  many  who  would  be  ashamed  openlv^ 
to  lift  their  bands  against  another,  do  their  companions  as  much  harm  by 
saying  unkind  things  about  them  when  they  are  out  of  hearine;;  it  could 
not  be  yon,  Ann,  of  course,  who  would  do  so  mean  an  action  ?  but  yet 
many  a  girl  has  lost  friends,  and  been  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  all  (until 
the  truth  was  found  out),  through  the  cruel  slander  of  another.     Girl» 
are  perhaps,  as  a  rule,  more  jealous  of  the  good  things  others  are  getting 
thau  boys ;  and  if  this  is  natural  to  you,  you  must  all  the  more  try  to 
conquer  it.   Your  love  of  dress  and  admiration  often  makes  you  unkind; 
you  can't  bear  for  another  to  be  thout^ht  prettier  in  face  or  apparel  than 
yourself,  and  then  you  devise  some  means  for  t^ettmg  showier  clothea 
than  yon  have  had  before  to  outstrip  the  one  who  has  excited  the^  praise. 
There  is  hardly  a  more  foolish  looking  person  than  she  who  dresses 
better  than  her  manners ;  you  may  be  a  lady,  Jane,  in  a  plain  print 
gown;  and  you,  Sarah,  in  your  second-hand  blue  silk,  so  coveted  with 
grease  spots,  may  look  very  tawdry,  and  disagreeable,  and  unlady-like. 

I  know  you  would  ev«*ry  one  of  you  like  to  be  lad.es,  and  so  you  raay^ 

not  by  fine  dressing,  but  by  taking  pains  to  be  courteous,  and  loving;,  and 

aoft  in  your  way  of  speaking  and  actmg.   1  ofttn  see  young  girls  rushing;^ 

'      rudely  along,  shouting  and  running  in  the  streets,  talking  coarsely  and 

»     even  litthtly  using  that   Holy  Name,  which  the  Mahomedaus,  with    11 

^   their  i^noiance  of  true  religion,  never  utter  but  with  solemnity,  and  who 

*   from  His  "  high  and  holy  pluce*'  is  angry  with  those  who  take  his  name 

.  ~ '  in  vain. 

~^      De»r  girls,  will  you  not  think  of  these  things?  will  you  not  try  to  keeoi 

^;;  yourself,  or  rather  a>k  (iod  to  keep  you,  from  lending  your  lips  to  the 

\.n  Utterance  of  these  imprecations  and  oaths  ?    1  have  heard  girls  exclaim 

r«    oyer  a  dress  or  shawl  m  a  shop  window,  and  call  upon  God  in  the  most 

^^  iemtfuWy  careless  mannei.     I   Irtish  they  were  not  Band  of  Hope  girls,, 

Dor  Sunday-school  scholars.      I  trust,  Mary,  they  never  sat  in  your 

I  ^nd  your  cousin*s  places  m  the  cla^^s;  and  that  you,  Grace,  never  smiled 

,  ^  their  blasphemy.     When  you  seek  fine  dress,  pretty  ribbons,  and 

trinkets,  it  would  be  well  to  ask  yourself  whether  you  are  any  the  better 

for  spending  your  money  and  thoughts  in  these  things ;  who  will  lovo 

^ou  for  them  ?    Theie  is  no  harm  in  being  neatly  and  even  prettily 

^.  pressed— I  think  we  should  all  try,  rich  and  poor,  to  be  thus  attired — • 

1>ttt  when  we  put  on  gay,  showy  clothes,  we  look  neither  agreeable  nor 

^  *  Band  of  Hopg  Record,  for  May,  p.  10^. 
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handsome  to  the  eyes  of  persons  of  taste.  Girls  should  never  wear  thM 
bonnets  and  mantles  as  if  they  were  all  the  nice  things  they  possessed, 
vfh\(  h,  1  fear,  is  often  too  true,  and  empty  minds  and  bad  tempers  are  to 
be  found  with  very  smart  ribbons.  Monstrous  crinolines,  with  frocks 
full  of  holes  extended  over  them,  as  1  see  now  and  then,  are  not  at  all 
pleasant  objects ;  how  much  better  children  and  women  look  who  are 
neat  and  orderly  in  their  appearance,  and  who  have,  too, '  a  cheerful, 
sunny  face,  and  a  kind,  good-natured  way  of  speakiUH  and  acting. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  about  srook)n$(,  except  that  I  hope  yon 
will  discourage  the  boys  from  doin^  it ;  just  kindly  laugh  with  them 
about  their  pipes,  tell  them  how  foolish  it  makes  ihem  look  to  have -little 
money-wasting,  health-destroyiog  implements  stuck  in  their  mouths; 
tell  them  how  much  you  dishke  a  smoky  complexion;  how  wise  it  would 
be  to  save  the  money  thus  squandered,  and  buy  some  nice  hook  or  afptieie 
of  dress,  or  a  treat  into  the  country  on  a  holiday.  But  if  it  is  had  to 
«ee  young  girls  encouraging  smoking,  how  much  worse  is  it  when  they 
drink  intoxicating  liquors  with  their  companions,  and  thus  sanction  tbe 
use  of  what  has  done  more  than  anyihins:  ^se  to  make  English  women 
unhappy.  Yesterday  was  Good  Friday,  and  i  saw  several  drunken  meo 
in  our  streets,  reehng  about  in  the  sunshine,  unable  to  enjoy  the  -beanties 
of  creation,  spread  out  so  richly  before  them  by  our  Beneficent  Pjithtr 
in  heaven ;  on  the  day  that  was  to  commemorate  the  love  of  Christ  io 
dying  for  them.,  they  were  wasting  their  time  and  talents,  and  beeoming 
a  burden  and  a  source  of  unhappiness  to  all  who  knew  them. 

Oh  !  if  you,  dear  girls,  whilst  you  are  but  children,  and  as  you  grow 
up  to  be  women,  would  but  be  thorough  teetotalers,  and  try  to  influence^ 
those  you  come  in  contact  with  to  be  so  too,  how  very  much  yea 
might  each  one  of  you  do  to  prevent  drunkenness  in  .the  land  1  If  eveiy 
daughter,  and  sister,  and  wife,  and  mother,  were  to  vow  vengeance  against 
the  drink  that  has  cursed  so  many  happy  hom^^s,  and  made  so  many 
women  and  children  worse  than  widows  and  orphans,  how  few  roea, 
comparatively  speaking,  would  care  to  drink.  How  much  good  in  this 
way  even  little  girls  have  done ;  they  have  such  pretty  winning  waysol 
•coaxing  and  entreating  as  they  sit  on  their  father*s  knee,  that  many  a  hard 
man  who  has  drunk  himself  to  poverty,  and  almost  t(»  despair  has  been 
won  back  by  God*s  love  working  throuuh  his  little  daughter!  You  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  at  home  to  make  your  father  long  to  he  there  :  help 
your  mother,  take  care  of  the  youi^ier  ones,  and  see  that  the  comforts  of 
your  n.oney-earning  parent  are  attended  tp.  It  is  wonderful  how  chcer« 
ful  a  dull  room  can  be  made  viith  a.  few  penny  pictures  and  a  few 
flowers.  If  you  live  in  London  or  some  threat  city,  you  inay  not  be  able 
to  get  these,  but  in  the  country  you  may  always  roanaue  a  cup  or  glass- 
ful in  the  summer  months,  by  taking  a  walk  with  the  little  ones  ;  and  do 
he  kind  to  the  babies,  little,  helplest^,  con6dii>g  creMures  ;  it  is  so  sad  lo 
4see  elder  sisters  tyranni>ing  over  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 

Not  long  since,  whilst  walking  out  one  afternoon,  I  passed  a  small 
crowd  who  had  gathered  round  a  iKde  hoy,  wlio  was  viciently  resisting 
M  the  rough  attempts  of  a  girl  about  eleveti  or  twelve  years  of  age  to 
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get  him  home.  He  did  not  speak,  only  made  a  strange  sound  of  distress; 
and  as  one  and  another  spoke  to  hfm,  enquiring  what  was  the  matter, 
and  he  took  no  notice,  somb  of  the  children  said  that  he  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  that  he  had  fallen  down  in  the  muddy  road  and  besmeared  his 
face  and  hands,  and  was  afraid  of  his  mother's  anger  if  he  went  home  in 
that  condition,  and  his  unkind  sister  refused  to  wipe  the  mud  off  him,  or 
do  anything  else  besides  dragging  the  poor  little  angry  mute  back  with 
her  to  the  house;  many  of  the  bystanders  spoke  to  her  of  this  cruel  and 
neglectful  conduct.  I  did  so  myself,  and  asked  how  she  could  bear  to 
treat  her  poor,  afflicted,  little  brother  so  harshly  ;  but  she  seemed  to  care 
nothing  for  the  remonstrances,  although  it  preTented  her  from  bemg 
quite  so  cruel  as  before.  Some  girls  will  frighten  little  children  en- 
trusted to  them  with  cruel  threats  of  blackmen  and  policemen,  and  per- 
haps thus  make  the  poor  things  fearful  and  timid  all  their  lives  long,  who 
but  for  this  would  have  been  brave  and  bold. 

If  you  become  Bond  of  Hope  girls  now,  and  keep  your  pledge,  you 
will  all  your  life  promote  the  cause  of  sobriety,  and  be  a  blessing  in  this 
respect  to  all  whom  you  meet.     One  more  subject,  and  I  have  done.. 
You  will  not  get  to  heaven  by  belonging  to  a  Band  of  Hope,  unless  you 
think  seriously  of  your  duty,  and  from  that  fly  to  the  Lord  Jesus^  who 
will,  if  you  believe  in  Him,  save  you   from  the  power  of  sin,  and  from. 
its  punishment.    There  is  no  hope  for  you,  however  happily  circum- 
stanced you  may  be,  unless  you  luve  to  feel  that  Jesus  Ohri^t  is  always 
with  you,  knowing  everything  you  do,  and  helping  you  to  overcome 
temptation.    A  woman,  yes,  even  a  child,  without  Jesus  is  like  a  ship 
without  an  anchor,  a  bird   without  a  nest,  a  tree  without  a  root,  a  house 
without  a  foundation.     In  all  your  young  troubles,  go  and  tell  Jesus, 
just  as  the  disciples  of  Ji>hn  the  Baptist,  deprived  of  their  master  by 
cruel  llerod,  went  and  poured  out  their  sorrows  on  that  pitying  bosom  ;  . 
in  all  the  griefs  of  life — and  mnny  of  you,  dear  girls,  though  you  have 
only  lived  a  few  years,  know  plenty  of  ihe>e — remember  He  will  be 
your  ever-present,  sympathisint;  Friend,  never  too  occupied  to  attend  to  , 
you,  never  forgetful  of  your  wants. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Plymouth.  M.  A.  Paull. 

* 

^  THE  BAND  OF  HOPE  PLED&E. 

^  (recitation.) 

,  This  little  band 

»  Do,  with  their  hand, 

r  The  pledge  now  sign, 

To  drink  no  wine, 

*  Nor  brandy  red, 

*  To  turn  their  head ; 

*  Nor  crazy  gin, 

*  To  tempt  to  sin, 
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Nor  whisky  hot, 

That  makes  the  sot ; 
Nor  beer  nor  ale, 

To  make  them  pale ; 

Nor  fiery  rum, 

For  fear  they  come 

Unto  that  Hell 

Where  none  can  dwell, 

Whence  Peace  mast  fly. 

Where  Hope  must  die ; 
So  here  we  pledge  perpetual  hate 
To  aU  that  can  INTOXICATE. 

THE  LOST  BATTLE. 

A  man  came  to  me  one  day,  and  I  was  teachinc:  him  the  doctrine  of  a 
dirine  providencei  when  he  exclaimed  all  at  once,  '*  ^'liy^  I  believe  in  a 
providence  as  well  as  you  do.  The  other  day  I  hadn*ta  shilling  to  bless 
myself  with  ;  I  went  out  into  the  street,  and  was  wandering  about  when 
I  saw  a  shilling  fall  from  a  man^s  hand,  so  I  went  and  picked  it  up  and 
spent  it.  Now,  Vm  sure  providence  intended  me  to  have  that  shilling/ 
I  then  began  to  tell  him  about  the  commandment — Thou  shah  not  steal 
— whereat  he  was  wonderfully  amazed,  because  he  considered  lie  was  per- 
fectly Justified  in  appropriatinsr  that  money  to  himself.  Now,  what  must 
be  the  state  of  a  large  portion  of  those  three  millions  of  people  ?  Just 
take,  for  example,  that  portion  of  London  m  which  I  do  my  part  as  a 
Christian  man.  If  you  take  a  little  map  which  is  attached  to  my  tract 
on  '*  Ragged  Schools,**  you  will  find  in  my  district  three  places  of  wor- 
ship marked  on  it,  and  in  the  same  district  you  will  find  a  number  of 
black  spots,  which  represent  the  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicatmg 
drinks,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  26.  At  home  I  have  another 
plan,  a  lareer  one,  which  shows  the  position  of  every  house  open  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  London,  and,  how  many  spots  are 
there  on  that?  There  are  more  than  ten  thousand  !  and  it  is  against  the 
influence  of  this  host  that  we  have  to  contend  day  by  day.  On  Sunday, 
the  19tb  of  April,  a  number  of  wise  and  good  men  were  set  to  watch  88 
of  these  houses  for  five  hours,  and  the  result  of  their  labours  was  that 
48,000  persons  were  found  to  have  visited  those  88  houses  on  that  Sab- 
bath day ;  and  if  all  the  ten  thousand  were  patronised  to  the  same  extent, 
it  would  give  the  total  visits  at  five  millions.  Five  millions  of  customers 
to  the  public  house  on  a  Sunday  1  and  yet  I  am  told  that  if  I  try  to  pre- 
vent those  visits  1  am  the  enemy  of  the  poor  man,  but  I  say  I  am  bis 
friend.  We  are  told  that  we  are  defeated  because  Mr.  Somes*s  bill  did 
not  pass ;  well,  perhaps,  we  are^  but  we  remember  that  on  one  occasion 
MapoleoD  rode  on  to  a  field  of  battle,  and  was  met  by  the  general  who 
Ind  beto  commanding,  and  was  told  that  he  had  lost  the  battle.  Napo- 
took  oat  his  walc\i,atid)  \ooV\ti^  «X  lVv«  ^un^  exclaimed,  "There*s 
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time  to  win  anocher.**  This  is  what  wesiy;  we  baTe  lost  one  battle, 
but  there's  time  to  win  another,  and,  before  the  sun  of  this  world  shall 
set,  depend  upon  it  we  shall  win  our  fight — From  an  addras  by  the  Re»» 
G.  W.  M'Cree. 


IT 'S  QUITE  SAFE,  SIS. 

Many  years  ago,  before  minin^^  operations  were  so  cautiously  con- 
ducted as  they  are  now,  a  benevolent  gentleman  paid  his  first  visit  to  the 
''black  country,*' as  the  coal  district  of  South  Staffordshire  is  called; 
and  having  secured  the  services  of  a  smart  lad  of  founeen  to  guide  him 
to  the  house  of  his  friend,  he  entered  fireely  mto  conversatioo  with  him 
by  the  way.  He  discovered  that  the  boy  worked  in  one  of  the  many 
pits  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  but  in  consequence  of  ^'ithepit 
playing,''  he  was  enjoying  a  holiday ;  and  wishing  to  hear  how  they 
went  on  below,  the  following  colloquy  ensued  between  them  :— 

'*  Have  you  worked  there  long,*  my  hid  ?  " 

**  No,  sir,**  was  the  answer,  **  my  brother  first  came  up  and  got  woik,' 
and  then  sent  for  me." 

<*  Do  you  like  to  work  in  the  pit  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  like  it  very  wdl." 

«  Do  you  use  the  safety  lamp  when  you  work?  " 

**  No  sir ;  we  take  naked  candles.*' 

'*  But  is  it  safe  to  work  with  naked  candles  ?  " 

'*  O  yes ;  it's  quite  safe,  sir." 

**  Do  you  never  see  fire-damp  ?  " 

^  Yes  sir :  there  is  a  good  lot  in  the  headings  when  we  go  down  of  a 
morning,  but  we  drive  it  out  with  our  jackets  and  pans  before  we  go  in 
with  our  candles. '^ 

^  It*s  quite  safe ;  **  so  thought  the  youth,  and  yet,  within'  five  days 
after  this  conversation  occurred,  news  spread  over  the  district  that  an 
explosion  had  taken  place  in  the  very  pit  to  which  he  had  referred,  and 
all  who  had  any  friends  connected  with  its  working  were  gathered  in  sad 
suspense  around  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  Mothers  were  theire^  weeping 
as  mothers  only  can ;  sisters  were  there,  anxious  to  see  whether  their 
brothers  had  been  saved  or  lost ;  wives  were  there  in  the  freosied  bittei^ 
ness  of  an  uncertainty,  which  was  even  worse,  fi>r  the  moment/  than 
would  have  been  the  knowledge  that  they  were  widows  indeed ;  and 
there,  too,  were  the'  energetic  men  who,  with  an  expression  of  grave 
earnestness  upon  their  countenances,  were  preparing  to'  descend  and  see 
what  havoc  had  been  done.  Once  and  again  they  made  the  attempt,  and 
had  to  return  for  their  own  safety *s  sake,  but  at*  length  they  were  enabled 
to  proceed,  and  one  by  one  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  sufierers  were 
sent  to  bank.  What  a  pang  of  pain  shot  through  the  heart  of  onr  frieAd 
as  he  saw  among  the  corpses  that  <if  the  light-heaited  boy  who,  but  tf  few 
days  before,  had  said  to  him ,  **  It's  quite  safe,  sir — it's  quite  safe."  And ' 
thus,  from  over  confidence,  the  benefits  which  might  bare'  beeri  deHved 
froDb'  the  use  of  the  safety  lump  were  lost,  and  tViestt  Vtv^  N««t^  ^"QLtin^ 
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and  Davj  invented  that  ingenious  lamp; -they  neither  saw  its  necessity 
nor  admired  its  efl5cieiiC3r-»-and  content  with  their  naked  candles,  solaced 
themselves  by  saying,  "  It's  quite  safe,  sir — it's  quite  safe.**  One  can 
scarcely  credit  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  in  the  face  of  their  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  fire-damp  was  regularly  there,  and  yet,  alas !  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  as  vfeW  as  under  it,  the  same  over-weening  con- 
fidence, aiteDded  too  with  the  same  sad  results,  is  continually  maDtfested. 
For,  perradiog  the  atmosphere  of  our  modern  society  there  is  the  fir»- 
damp  of  strong^ink,  and,  though  ever  and  anon  men  are  startled  and 
saddened  by  some  terrible  explosion  which  robs  a  fitmily  of  its  position^ 
it»  happitiesat  its  peace,  its  very  means  of  existence-^yet  they  systemati- 
cally lefuaa  to  employ  the  safety  lamp  of  abstinence,  and  aie  continnally 
saying,  ^  Wa  ate  qiMle  safe,  sir — we  are  quite  safe." 

Let  H«  feafpn.  for  a  short  time  with  snch  as  entertain  this  flatteriag 
persuasion*  Are  yon  to  safe  after  all  ?  Look  back  upon  the  days  of 
your  boyhood,  and  trace  the  histories  of  those  who  commenced  with  yoa 
the  J0Hrn€:y  of  life,  sat  with  yoa  on  the  same  bench  at  school,  played 
with  you  in  the  same  happy  games,  began  with  you  the  same-trade^  or 
entered  with  you  on  a  course  of  prajparation  or  training  for  the  same  pro- 
fession. Where  are  they  all  now  ?  Some,  indeed,  there  are  who  occopy 
posts  of  honour  and  usefulness  in  the  world,  and  have  become  success- 
ful in  the  walks  of  life  on  which  they  entered ;  some  too^  dropped, 
through  weakness  of  physical  constitution,  into  an  early  grave;  but  how 
many  have  been  sucked  into  this  whirlpool  of  intemperance,  and  gone 
down  helplessly  beneath  its  bubbling  waters?  And  those  who  have 
beeix  thus  eogulphed  were  not  by  any  oieans  the  dunces  of  your  school, 
or  the  least  enterprising  of  your  companionsi^on  the  contrary,  they  wem 
the  leaders  in  all  games  of  skill,  and  the  most  distinguished  for  energy, 
dash,  ability^  and  courage.  They  were  the  idols  of  the  band,  yet  they 
wfre  destroyed :  and,  ia  the  li^ht  of  such  fstcts^  will  yoa  persist  in  sav- 
ing, as  yoa  sip  your  glass,  **  it*s  quite  safe,  air-*it*s  quite  safe?  " 

Or  take  another  view  of  it.  Look  around  the.  town  in  which  you 
reside,  whatever  it  may  be— for  unhappily  ia  this  respect  all  British 
towns  are  loo  much  alike-^and  ask  yourself  to  what  yon  must  trace 
ninM^nths  of  the  failures  in  business  and-  losses  of  character  that  hare 
OGffvrred  in  it  sinee  you  knew  it ;  and  must  not.  the  answer  be  still  the 
samer-strong  drink  ?  You  remember  a  mmisier  of  the  gospel  who  wm 
diatioguisbed  for  eloquence  above  many,  and  was  long  knovm  as  en 
earnest  man  ;-r»what  was  it  that  sent  him  to  a  foreign  land  to  hide  his 
shame?  and  why  is  it,  as  oaen  breathe  his  name  yet,  that  they  heave  a 
sigh  rsead  say^  ^  Peor  fellow^  he  loved  his  enemy  too  well  ?  ^  You  hate 
a  taaeher  in  your  mind  who  was  acknowledged  en  every  hand  to  be  one 
of  the  meat  sucoeasfal  in  imparting  knowledi^e  to  the  young  ;-«how 
eawe  it  that  he  lost  his  position  in  that  noble  scrainary  with  which  be 
was  eonnected,  and  sunk  through  various  stages  of- decline,  until  he:  be^ 
tmm  utterly  dependent  on  the  ehaace  chanty  of  the  passer  byt  ?  Yee 
iatif'  a  lewB  ^MaaXiat^  V^!ib^V^,^\ko  ^naa  iRnnMOft  €w  bis  peblie 
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pint  and  hn  aUentiem  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents ; — bow  has  it 
happened  that  he  is  now  wanderincr  out-at-elbovvs,  and  almost  a  paupefy 
through  these  very  streets  which  often  witnessed  him,  with  the  chain  of 
office  round  his  neck,  marchings  in  procession  to  the  house  of  God  ?  In 
all  tb«se cases  there  is  but  one  answer  that  can  with  truth  be  girenb 
And  with  these  instances  before  you,  will  you  persist  in  affirming  as  you 
lift  the  bottle^  **  It  s  quite  safe,  sir — it*s  quite  safe." 

Ok,  thou  detestable  drink  !  what  havoc  hast  thou  wrought  among  the 
childpen  of  meA ;  and  still,  as  the  little  child  plays,  all  unconscious  of 
its  dang^^  round  the  cockatrice  den,  they  Hft  thee  to  their  lips  and  say*, 
^  We  ara  quite  salfel  *' 

How^  then,  shall  we  account  for  this  delusion  ?  Mainly  in  two  wayv. 
It  ariset  first  fiN>ni  tlieiact^  that  the  di^sfers  and  deaths  occasioned  from 
strfMigdrMc,  do  not  occur  all  at  once.  They  are  taking  place  some  here 
and  some  there^-^ome  this  month  and  some  the  next ;  and  so  the  im* 
pveesion  produced  is  not  to  striking  as  if  they  were  all  concentrated  int6 
one  brief  space  of  time.  Just  as  in  ordinary  times,  though  men  are 
always  dying,  we  are  not  so  much  impressed  with  the  certainty  of  death  ai 
'When  a  fearful  epidemic  is  raging;  so,  though  many  deaths  are  constantly^ 
occurring  through  intemperance,  the  feeling  awakened  is  not  so  strong  as 
it  would  be  if  all  those  which  take  place  in  a  year  were  to  be  concentrated 
into  a  month,  or  a  week,  or  a  day.  Ah  me  !  if  such  should  be  the  case, 
the  mo:$t  terrific  epidemic  ever  known — the  bloodiest  battle-day  the  world 
has  ever  seen — were  nothing  to  it !  But  is  the  evil  really  the  less  because 
it  is  thus  spread  out  ?  Nay,  it  remains  the  truth,  that  in  this  land  of  ours^ 
tintold  thousands  annually  perish  through  strong  drink  !  How,  then,  can 
you  tamper  with  it,  and  think  yourself  safe  ? 

But  the  (act  that  no  one  ever  becomes  a  drunkard  all  at  once,  will  als6 
help  to  explain  the  delusion  of  which  we  speak.  You  cannot  fell,  as 
you  look  on  the  history  of  such  an  one,  when  he  became  a  drunkard- 
nay,  he  cannot  tell  hirottelf.  lie  knows  when  he  began  to  take  it,  and 
he  knows  now  that  he  is  helplessly  in  its  power;  but  as  to  putting  his 
finder  on  any  precise  point  between  these  two  extremes,  and  saying, 
'*  There  is  when  I  became  a  drunkard  !  "  be  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
simply  because  there  is  no  such  point.  The  boundary  line  between 
moderation  and  intemperance  is  thus  not  strictly  defined.  The  one 
shades  mto  the  other,  like-  the  various  tints  of  Berlm  wool  in  a  piece  of 
lady's  needlework ;  at  the  one  «ide  there  is  the  lightest  hue^of  modeniiion^ 
at  the  other  the  deepest  dye  of  intemperance,  but  the  shades  between 
meri^e almost  imperceptibly  ioto  each  other,  andthtif  are  ali  only  diffisrent 
degrees  of'  the  one  colour  ;  that  is  to  say,  moderatiou  is  already  a  shade 
ot  tiiiU  of  which  mtemjierance  in  the  deepest  hue.  New,  it  is  because 
men  are  wilfully  blind  to  this  tliat  so  many  of  them  become  the  victims 
of  strong  drnik  Some,  indeed,  may  never  go  farther  than  moderation; 
but  thtre  is  undeniable  danger  that  moderation  may  become  intemperance, 
therefore  prudence  dictates  that  we  should  all  abstaiti. 

To  take,  then,  this  persoTial  ground,  we  a>k  you  to  abstain  for  your  own 
-safety's  sake.    Do  nut  say,  that  if  you  saw  that  you  were  sure.  tO:  becQiiiie 
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a  drunkard  by  taking  strong  drink,  you  would  abstain  at  once.  When 
you  make  that  discovery,  it  may  be  too  late  for  you  to  deliver  yourself; 
it  is  «a8y  for  you  now,  in  the  exuberance  of  your  strength,  to  say  what 
you  can  do.  You  may  even,  like  Sampson,  make  a  show  of  binding 
yourself,  only  that  you  might  display  your  might;  but,  alas!  when  the 
real  chains  of  habit  have  coiled  themselves  around  you,  and  you  arise 
to  shake  yourself  as  at  other  times,  you  may  discern  that-  your  strength 
has  gone  fiom  you,  and  may  have  to  sigh  not  merely,*^  I  am  sure  to  be- 
come a  drunkard/*  but ''  I  am  one  already  *'  You  do  not  need  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  that  your  house  will  take  fire  before  you  insure. your  property. 
Vou  do  not  require  to  know  that  your  vessel  is  certain  to  go  down,  before 
you  seek  to  cover  its  loss  by  having  it  underwritten  to  the  full.  It  is 
sufficient  in  such  cases  that  danger  is  probable,  and  you  take  precautions 
accordingly.  Nay,  the  higher  the  degree  of  danger,  the  greater  is  your 
precHutiou.  But  this  is  precisely  what  we  wish  you  to  do  in  becoming 
an  abstainer.  There  is  always  danger  in  tampering  with  strong  drink; 
but  that  danger  is  vastly  increased  in  these  days,  by  the  fact  that  intozi- 
-c^ting  liquors  have  been  so  insidiously  allied  with  all  the  actions  and 
vicissitudes  of  life,  that  we  cannot  but  meet  them  on  every  hand,  and  so 
there  is  a  special  call  for  caution  in  regard  to  thein.  The  voyage  of  life 
is  always  perilous :  but  in  these  days  our  danger  rises  principally  in  the 
reef  of  drunkenness.  Yonder,  like  the  fabled  Sirens  of  whono  Homer 
itelU,  intemperance  stands  upon  the  ragged  rocks  of  ruin,  and  with  her 
cup  in  her  h^ind,  she  seeks  by  her  bewitching  music  to  allure  the  passing 
Toyager.  All  around  her  lie  the  bones  of  her  victims  whitening  under 
the  burning  sun  ;  and  if  we  would  escape  their  fate,  we  must  thrust  our 
fingers  into  our  ears,  and  make  ourselves  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charaer 
charming  ever  so  wisely.  Let  us  take  this  course  in  abstinence,  and  then 
yre  shall  be  able  to  say  with  truth,  so  £ar  as  intemperance  is  concerned, 
;**  We  are  quite  sale,  sir — we  are  quite  safe  1 " 


THE  CONTENTS  OF  A  JUG  OF  SPIRITS. 

(recitation.) 

Within  these  earthly  walls  confin'd. 
The  ruin  lurks  of  human  kind ; — 
More  mischiefs  here  united,  dwell. 
And  more  diseases  haunt  this  cell, 
Than  ever  plagu'd  Egyptian  flocks, 
Or  ever  cursed  Pandora's*  box. 

Within  these  prison  walls,  repose 
The  germs  of  many  a  broken  nose. 
The  chatt'ring  tongue,  the  horrid  oath. 

The  fist  for  fighting  nothing  loath — 

I.  '..  .  .   ,      ' 

*  P.-indora,  according  to  heathen  fable,  let  lopse  into  the  world,  troxn  her-  1)ox  giTeolf 
' Jtipiter,  all  bum&n  e^W. 
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For  erer  fastened  be  this  door  f 
Confin'd  within — a  thoasand  mote 
Destructiye  fiends  of  hateful  shape. 
E'en  now,  are  planning  their  esd^ ! 

Here  (only  by  a  cork  controU'd, 
And  slender  walls  of  earthen  mould) 
In  all  their  pomp  of  death,  reside 
Revenge,  that  ne^et  was  satisfied, — 
The  tree  that  bears  the  deadly  fhut 
Of  maiming,  murder,  and  dispute,^- 
Assault,  that,  innocence  assails, —  . 
The  images  of  gloomy  jails,^- 
The  giddy  thought,  on  mischief  bent^ — 
The  evening  hour  in  folly  spent ; 
All  these  within  this  jug  appear. 
And  then — the  hangman,  in  the  rear  ! 

Thrice  happy  he, — who  early  taught 
By  Nature — ne'er  this  fire  sought; 
He,  with  the  purling  stream  content, 
The  beverage  quaffs  (that  Nature  meant 
For  man)  by  his  goood  Maker  sent 

THB  MODEL  PBIEST. 

bishop  Ker  once  wrote  : — 

Give  me  a  priest  who,  at  jadicious  age 
And  duly  called,  in  PriesUiood  shall  engage, 
With  dispositions  natural  and  acquired, 
With  strong  propensions  for  the  function  fired ; 
Whom  God  hj  opportunity  invites 
To  consecrate  himself  to  sacred  rites ; 
Who  still  keeps  Jesus  in  his  heart  and  head, 
And  strives  in  steps  of  our  Arch-priest  to  tread, 
Who  can  himself  and  all  the  world  deny, 
Lives  pilgrim  here,  but  denizen  on  high  ; 
Whose  business  is,  like  Jesus's,  to  save  souls, 
And  with  all  ghostly  miseries  condoles. 

Give  me  the  priest  these  graces  shall  possess, 
Of  an  ambassador  the  just  address  ; 
A  father's  tenderness,  a  sh^herd's  care, 
A  leader's  courage,  which  the  cross  can  bear, 
A  ruler's  awe,  a  watchman's  wakeful  eye, 
A  pilot's  skill,  the  helm  in  storms  to  ply, 
A  fisher'^B  patience,  and  a  labourer's  toil, 
A  guide's  dexterity  to  disembroil, 
A  prophet's  inspiration  from  above, 
A  teacher's  knowledge,  and  a  Saviour's  love, 
his  it  a  beaaiiful  portrait  of  a  good  parson,  and  the  only  coaiBeiil 
u2 
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iKrhich  we  make  upon  it  is,  that  we  cannot  cenceire  bovv  such  a  roan 
could  possibly  refuse  to  sanction  and  support  the  Baad  of  Hope  move- 
ment. 


THE  PET  OF  THE  BEOIMENT.. 

A  CBAPLAIM's  story   of  TBE  AMERICAN    war. 

**  That,  Sir,  that*s  the  pet  of  the  regiment,  that  boy  is.  No  skulking 
in  him.  He  don*t  know  what  fear  is.  They're  a  brave  set,  the  whole 
femily — ^why,  Sir,  they're  all  in — father  and  two  brothers,  besides  him- 
self." 

The  boy  spoken  of  was  a  noble  fellow  in  appearance,  thfouj^h  scarcely 

sixteen  years  of  age,  large,  erect,  with  boM,  sparkling  bliaick  eyes,  with 
dark  complexion,  and  ao  unusually  frank  and  pleasing  expression  of 
countenance.  1  had  been  attracted  toward  him  by  some  resemblance  I 
fancied  I  saw  between  him  and  a  son  of  my  own,  whom  1  had  not  seen 
or  several  months.  Wherever  he  went,  he  seemed  treated  with  marb 
of  peculiar  deference.  I  immediately  entered  into  conversation  with 
him. 

"  You  have  seen  some  fighting,  I  believe  ?  *'  1  said. 

"  Yes,  Sir,  five  battles." 

**  And  were  you  never  wounded  ?  '* 

**  Yes,  Sir,"  and  turning  up  his  coat-sleeve,  he  displayed  a  deep  red 
scar  just  above  the  wrist. 

**  Your  fother  and  brothers,  I  think  t  heard,  were  in  the  service  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  Sir,  my  Either  is  captain  of  company  A ;  my  brother  Georue  is 
first  lieutenant,  and  Henry  is  sergeant ;  he's  only  three  years  older  than 
I  am." 

**  Have  they  all  been  in  battle,  too  ?  " 

**  In  the  same  ones  that  1  have,  Sir.*' 

''  And  in  what  capacity  do  you  serve  ?  ** 

'<  O,  sometimes  as  orderly,  sometimes  as  drummer;  anything  that  I 
can  do  best  at  the  time." 

'*  And  how  do  you  feel  when  you  go  into  a. fight  ?  " 

''  Really,  I  do  not  know,  Sir-*L  belie,vje  my  only  feeling  is  fear  that 
father  or  the  others  will  be  killed.  When  they  come  out  safe.  Sir,  I'm 
the  happiest  fellow  you  ever  saw." 

''  At  that  moipent  a  soldier  accosted  him.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
small  black  bottle,  and  asked  the  boy  if  he  would  like  a  taste,  I  having 
gone  a  little  to  one  side. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  boy,  <<  Til  Uke  a  little ;  "  and  from  a  small 
tin  tumbler  he  had  about  him,  the  boy  drank,  what  I  should  consider 
quite  a  diam.  It  troubled  me.  In  imagination,  I  saw  that  handsome 
young  hce  red  and  bloated — the  tongue  stammering  under  the  pressure 
of  the  accursed  stimulant,  the  hands  shaking,  the  eyes  watery  and  in- 
flamed. 

A  moment  after  he  joined  me  again.  >'  O  what !  ^  vtas  my  troubled 
9ii«ttiooing,  **  what  shall  I  do  lo  save  this  fiiic,  brave  young  lad  ?  "    My 
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*^  Now  do  the  men  generally  go  into  battle?"     I  asked.    ^  In  good  : 
spirrts  V* 

"  Almost  alivays,*'  was  the  reply. 

'*  Some  poor  fellows  have  a  mistaken  notion  that  drinking  whiskey  be*  ■ 
fore  they  fight,  gives  them  greater  courage.**  ' 

**  Tl>e  soldiers  nearly  all  drink,  Sir,*'  was  his  quick  reply. 
*<  1  am  sorry  to  hear  th^t/'  I  said. 

**  Why,  doii*t  you  think  they  should  have  something  to  cheer  them  I '^ 
he  asked,  apparently  suipri>ed. 

**  If  'he  cause  they  are  fighting  for  is  not  enough  to  inspire  them,  I  d*  ; 
not  know  what  is,*'  1  replied. 

**  Do  you  think  it  is  wrong,  then,  for  the  soldiers  to  drink  ?  " 
**  I   think  it  ts  a  terrible  habit  for  anybody,  soldier  or  civilian."     H* 
looked  thoughtftil. 

**  1  never  tasted  ardent  spirits  till  (  came  here,"  he  said.    '*  I   don^t 
know  as  1  do  now  because  I  like  it,  but  it  seems  to  please  tlie  men." 
•*  Have  you  a  mother  V* 

••  (),  yes  " — his  eyes  brightened — "  I  get  letters  from  her  efrery  week.'^ 
**  Are  you  her  youngest  sou  y 
'*  Yes,  Sir ;  we  are  all  three  here — I  am  the  youngest. 
*•  Would  she  approve  of  your  drinking,  do  you  believe  ? "     His  coun- 
t^'ance  fell  in  a  moment. 

**  I  don't  quite  think  she  would.  Sir.** 

**  My  dear  boy,  are  you  afraid  to  act  as  your  mother  would  counsel 
you  ?  **  f  asked. 

<*  But  the  soldiers  would  think  it  strange,  and  take  it  hard  of  me,  if  I 
refused  them.** 

•*  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  or  boy  who  was  not  honoured  for  doing 
right  ?  '*  1  asked  him.     '*  L  perceive  that  in  the  regiment  you  are  a  ureat 
favourite.     You  have  won  a  iia  i;e  for  courage  and  tourtesy.     Now  sup* 
^.    ]^se  you  add  to  these  the  hi;>h  principle  of  being  afraid  to  do  what  yotf  - 
know  is  helpm^  to  ruin  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men?    Ttiink  for  a 
moment  what  an  influence  you  would  exert  upon  these  soldiers  bere^ 
^  mtivry  of  whom  have  tender  consciences.     How  much  better  than  to  en- 
^  .  courage  them  in  such  an  evil  practice;  for  evil  it  is,  and  only  evil— as^ ' 
"  you  must  see  often  from  its  consequences.'^ 

.^       "We  have  had  some  trouble.  Sir,  from  the  use  of  liquor,"  he  said 
frankly. 

•*  What  an;umeut  can  I  use,"  I  persisted,  "  to  induce  you  to  drop  tbe 
f  h^it  yourself  ?    It  is  an  evil,  insidious  fee,  that  decks  its  victims  with 
lowers  while  it  poisons  him.     Before  nien  know  it,  they  are  content  to 
[  %iC'  clown  passively  under  itsi  deadening  influence!    You  are  very  young, 
^nd  il  19  the  tin^e  to  form  good  pure  priuciples,  and  good  habits.     E  ■ 
'^hiiik  you  would  have  greater  influence  than  yon  hirve  even  now.    Not  a 
^ohlier  her«,  dratn-drinkeror  not,  but  would  think  t4ie  better  of  you  if  you 
^^rbtild  but  tftfc^  this  noble  »tep.** 
"  But  what  thai]  I  do,  Sir  ?  ^ 
^  Re9oIv«^nl#^e^  16  taste  that  fitor^l  ^i^btt.    I  ^ilt  tiof  say  anythmg 
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now  upon  the  inducements  you  might  hold  out  to  others.  I  want  to 
save  you  ;  for  strong  as  you  may  feel  in  your  self-made  resolutions,  ray 
dear  boy,  you  may  fall.  I  have  seen  many  a  lad,  as  bright  and  beloved 
as  you,  sink  into  a  drunkard^s  grave.  Resolve — God  will  bless  you,  and 
your  mother  will  love  you  for  it." 

He  looked  down  as  he  walked.  His  cheeks  were  flushed — his  con- 
science evidently  approved  of  the  pointed  advice  I  had  giren  him. 

^^  You  are  very  kind,  Sir,*'  he  said,  as  he  looked  up,  <'  to  take  so  much 
interest  in  my  welfare.  V\\  think  of  it,  and  if  I  see  you  to-naorrow,  let 
you  know." 

On  the  morrow  I  saw  him,  but  it  was  in  the  midst  of  smoke,  fire,  and 
carnage.  It  was  when  1  knell  by  gasping  men  to  hear  their  last  messaees 
ere  the  brave  blood  they  had  so  nobly  shed  had  left  the  warm  <:hanib<'rs 
of  their  hearts  for  ever.  Late  in  the  afternoon  I  was  called  to  a  captain 
who  was  frightfully  mangled  by  a  shell. 

^^  Friend,''  he  said,  *M  am  dying.  I  leave  three  fatherless  boys,  if 
they  are  yet  living."  I  enquired  his  name — it  was  that  of  the  pet  of  the 
regiment.    **  Poor  boy,  his  father  !  "  I  sighed. 

**  Do  you  know  my  boy,  my  Ernest  ?  *'  he  gasped. 

"Yes,  I  know  him. '» 

"  Then,  if  you  meet  with  him — give  him  this  letter.  It  is  from  one 
he  will  never  see  in  this  life.  Tell  him  to  be  a  better  man  than  I  tiave 
been.  I  die,"  and  with  one  great  cry  of  anguish,  he  threw  himself  for- 
ward and  was  gone. 

"  Poor  boy,"  I  thought,  "  lately  so  full  of  hope  and  joy ;  this  is  the 
first  blow." 

All  day  long  and  all  the  night,  too,  I  ministered  to  the  dying.  Many 
a  time,  as  I  listened  to  the  words  of  love  and  tenderness,  my  heart  seemed 
almost  bursting  with  sympathy  and  agony. 

**  1  shall  leave  a  poor  little  orphan  child  alone  in  the  world,*'  said 
one. 

**  God  will  be  father  and  mother  to  it,  my  friend,"  was  my  attempt  to 
comfort. 

**  Yes,  yes — but  still  she  will  be  a  poor  litde  orphan,"  was  the  sad 
response. 

*^  O,  if  God  would  only  spare  me  to  my  little  fomtly  I "  groaned  an- 
other. ^'  I  was  all  their  help,  all  their  dependence.  O  my  wile  !  O  my 
babes  1  who  shall  console  them  ?  '* 

"  I  am  the  last  one  left  to  my  mother,  and  now  I  must  die,  and  not 
«ven  ask  her  to  forgive  me,"  moaned  a  sturdy,  red -faced  man,  who  lay 
there  with  both  legs  shot  off,  and  a  frightful  wound  in  the  head.. 

Another  would  strive  to  lift  to  his  Ups  the  miniature  of  wife  or  child. 
O,  how  many  have  1  aided  to  perform  this  touching,  tender  rite,  by  guid- 
ing the  cold  and  half-palsied  fingers! 

^  Please  take  that  ring  off— you  will  send  it — ^her  ii&me  is  inside**— 
was  the  exclamation  of  a  handsome  young  man,  as. 'he  put  bis  cold  hand 
In  mine. 
'••kj^.My  wife  it  bcrt^Vieie;'  ^\aa^w%dLMiri^«<^  "iv^i^^^sKraB^^ 
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be  crossed  both  hands  on  his  breast,  his  lips  stiffening  the  while.  I 
thought  he  meaDt  to  expres<(  the  affeciion  which  he  cherished  for  her  in 
his  heart ;  but  on  moving  the  locked  fingers,  there,  just  under  the  red  and 
cloiti'd  shirt,  was  the  photograph  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  in 
a  little  morocco  case,  hung  round  his  neck  by  a  single  cord  of  silver. 

*'  Mother  will  miss  me,'*  was  the  only  cry  of  a  young  roan,  scarce 
eighteen,  and  the  tear,  brimming  up  to  the  lid,  and  the  quivering  lip  were 
too  much  for  me.  1  knelt  down  by  him,  my  fortitude  all  gone,  and 
weeping  like  a  child.  But  there  was  no  need—- ere  the  tears  had  dried, 
or  the  lip  ceased  its  grieving,  he  was  gone  to  tenderer  care  than  that  of  a 
mother. 

1  have  often  wondered,  as  I  moved  from  scene  to  scene,  each  more 
dreadful  than  the  last,  how  the  brain  could  bear  the  repeated  encounter 
with  the  worst  forms  of  agony,  how  the  heart  could  suffer  the  constant 
strati!  of  sympathy  and  not  burst.  I  have  said  to  myself— **  Can  I  wit- 
ness this  anguish,  helpless  to  relieve,  many  moments  longer  1"  And 
yet,  when  the  imploring  eye  turned  towaids  roe,  dimmit.g  and  darkening 
in  death,  it  might  be  something — perhaps  some  strong  anK^-— has  chained 
me  to  that  bed  of  suffering  till  the  last  convulsive  throe  had  ceased  for 
ever. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  story.  My  next  impulse  was  to  find 
my  noble  young  soldier,  1  had  heard  that  he  was  iM>t  wounded,  but  a 
mesyen^er  came  to  me  m  great  haste,  saying  that  Ernest  was  in  the  hos- 
pital— a  great  square  barn  that  had  been  converted  to  that  service— -and 
had  sent  for  me.  I  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  thither,  and  soon  found 
my:»elf  in  the  roidst  of  another  scene  of  horror.  1  saw  my  boy  lying  on 
a  heap  of  sti*aw  which  was  covered  with  a  coarse  cloth.  His  fooe  was 
iriglittully  pale — traces  of  a  deadly  anguish  convulsing  his  features. 

**  O  Mr. !  "  lie  cried,  drawing  his  breath  with  spasmodic  violence 

— they  are  all  gone.    My  father,  my  brothers :  O,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

**  My  poor  boy,"  1  said,  my  tears  denying  me  further  voice. 

"  How  cruel — how  cruel  I "  he  sobbed—"  not  to  leave  roe  one— only 
one." 

I  opened  my  arms  and  gathered  him  to  my  bosom,  striving  by  the 
maiinetisni  of  sympathy,  to  soften  his  anguish  somewhat.  He  lay  quite 
St  HI,  but  his  pent-up  sobbings  shook  my  whole  frame.  I  thout^ht  of  my 
own  boy,  and  if  ever  1  prayed  fur  the  ^therless,  if  ever  1  took  hold  of 
heaven  by  faith,  it  was  at  that  sad  moment.  When  he  could  bear  it,  I 
spoke  to  him.  He  said  he  was  wounded  in  the  foot— he  wished  it  had 
been  only  through  the  heart. 

**  No,  my  dear  boy,'*  I  said,  **  God  has  spared  you  for  some  good  pur- 
pose— be  thaTikful.     You  have  your  mother  left.*' 

"  My  mother  I  **  he<ffied^  '*  O  what  a  dream  l^  had  last  night.  Yes, 
yes,  1  remember  it  now.  I  thought  1  told  her  all  that  you  had  said— 
and  she  advised  roe  to  do 'as  yoti  sog^gested— then  all  at  once  1  saw  she 
vfM  aa  aiigeL    O  poor  mother!  the  news  will  kill  her." 

1.  bethought  roe  of  the  letter  given  me  by  the  captain,  and  took  it  ont, 
litili^  jtl^inkwg  what  fiew»  il  ^tiuuned^    He  read  i|-7gpt«e  .nm  ooe  '^M 
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look  that  seemed  alrooM  a  reproach — and  fell  back  senseless  on  hU  bed, 
I  snatched  the  letter  up,  and  a  perusal  of  the  ftr>t  two  lines, — ••  When 
you  read  this,  dear  husband,  the  h^ind  that  penned  it  will  be  cold  m 
death/'  and  saw  at  the  botiorti  the  tremblmi;  signature  of  the  w.fe  and 
mother.  1  wondered  not  that  the  dreadful  news,  coming  at  such  a  moment, 
had  deprived  hini  of  life ;  for  we  thought  him  dead  for  some  raomet.t's, 
and  when  at  last  he  ^ve  si^ns  of  reviving,  1  tremble'l  for  ihe  conse- 
quences of  returning  recollection. 

Poor  child  1  I  never  shall  forget  the  wan,  ufienrthly  look  with  which 
he  regarded'  roe,  when  our  efforts  had  proved  successful.  He  cauuht  my 
hand,  and  held  it  with  a  trembling  grasp  for  huurs,  and  if  at  any  time  I 
essayed  to  move,  the  tears  would  run  down  his  cheek«.  For  days  he 
lay  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  the  mind  deadened  by  the  dreadful  blow;  the 
senses  scarce  taking  cogniz«mce  except  of  my  presence.  Once  in  a  while 
if  1  offered  it,  he  would  taste  food,  but  would  take  it  from  no  one  et^. 
His  recovery  was  slow — for  weeks  together  he  never  left  his  bed.  One 
morning,  ju»t  after  daylight,  1  was  sent  for  in  haste.  I  supposed  my 
little  soldier  was  dying,  but  no.  There  he  sat,  upri^^ht  in  his  ned,  his 
cheeks  scarlet,  his  eyes  blazing,  his  bps  parted  in  gUd  smiles. 

**  O  chaplain,"  he  cried,  regardless  ot  who  was  about  him,  *•  gei  right 
d6wB  OB  your  knees  and  praise  Ood  for  me.  My  mother  is  alive,  and 
cue  of  my  brotliers,  who  they  told  me  was  killed,  the  eldest  one,  was 
taken  prisoner.. is  released,  and  coming  to  see  roe  to-day.  U  chaplain! 
wen*t  I  be  good  now  ?  '*  he  cried,  the  tears  falling  like  rain.  **  Wliat 
shall  1  say  to  God,  to  thank  Him  ?  *' 

There  were  rfjoioingl  all  throuuh  the  rude  hospital.  One  poor  dying 
fellow  turned: his  face  round  4ind  whispered  a  ''Thank  God.*' 

The  letter  was  in  my  hand.  It  had  been  delayed  two  weeks.  It  seems 
that  wlien  the  mother  wrote  Ihsi,  she  had  to  undergo  a  painful  operaiic^o, 
from  which  she  had  a  presentiment  she  ^should  not  recover.  But  all  had 
passed  off  well,  and  she  bade  fair  to  live  many  years  longer.  The 
effect  of  such  joyful  news  was  an  almost  in^tautaneous  recovery  from 
depression  arid  illness.  1  took  that  occasion  to  impress  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  truth  upon  t\m  grateful  heart  of  the  boy,  and  through  God's 
help,  I  was  successful.  Ernest  has  been  liome  with  bis  lirothcr  since,  to 
visit  his  mother,  but  he  will  not  desert  the  post  of  duty.  He  is  now 
back  again,  a  young,  bappy,  high-toned  Christian,  an  enemy  to  the  grog- 
cup,  and  to  all  the  vices  that  demoralize  the  camp.  But  though  strict  ia 
the  observance  of  every  duty,  frank  to  condemn  sin,  and  quick  to  defiend 
bis  principles,  be  is  more  than  ever  the  idol  of  the  soldiers  and  the  pet  of 
the  regiment. 

A  MISSIONABTS  WOBX. 

Hr,  Thomaa  WhUe^a  labours  among,  .fieamen^  watatneo, 
lightermen,  dock  labovran^  Ac^  employad  on  the  Si▼el^  Thamei^ 
at  Wbanrei;  and  in  the  Regent's  Canal,  Londoti  and  St.  Kfltht- 
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sailors*  boarding  houses,  coffee  houses,  shops,  dwelling  houses, 
and  the  homes  of  pledged  members,  in  the  parishes  of  St. 
George's,  Shadwell,  Ratcliffe,  Stepnej,  and  Limehouse,  from 
January  5th  to  3 1st  of  December  inclusive,  are  as  follows: — 
Houses,  shops,  sailors'  boarding  houses,  coffee  shops, 
wharves,  &c.  ...        •••        ...        •••        ...        •*•      2765 

Coffee   houses,    &c.,  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the 

"  British  Workman  "  and  "  Band  of  Hope  Review  "...        31* 
Ships  and  Barges  in  the  Pool;  Regent's  Canal,  London 
and  Si  Katherine^i  Docks,  and  at  Wharves  alonjg 
Suoro  «••        .*•        •••        •••        .••        ...        ...        /  I/O' 

"  British  Workman  "  and  "  Band  of  Hope  Beyiew«,"  &c.       2287 

Periodicals  and  Pamphlets 818 

English,  Welsh,  and  Foreign  Tracts         17,000 

Names  obtained  for  Closing  Public  Houses  on  the  Sab- 
bath :— House  of  Commons,  1950,  Lords,  1800         ...      3250 
Bills  of  Invitation  to  attend  our  Meeting^  distributed 
among  seamen  and  landsmen,  independent  of  seVeral 

hundreds  of  large  bills  for  Lectures,  &c.  3500 

Pledges  taken  from  captains,  matd%  aeattien^  and  ship 
apprentices  ...        •*.        ...        ...        ...        ...        597 

Pledges  taken  from  landspeople 223 

A.  otai        ...        ...        ...      .— .— ™ 

820 


TBKPEaAJSrCE  IN  a&BBATS  SOHOOL& 

The  second  Sabbath  in  December  was  to  be  devoted,  in  all  the  Sab- 
bath-schools of  New  York  State,  to  the  subject  of  Temperance.  Cotild 
not  a  similar  arrangement  be  made  by  the  Sabbath -school  teacht^rs  of  this' 
country?  If  the  following  questions  were  to  be  given  out  on  on^ 
Sabbath,  to  be  ansv<rered  on  the  il)l!uwing  one,  it  would  be  a  useful' 
exercise : — 

What  was  the  fir5t  ease  of  drunkenness  recorded  in  the  Bible? — 
Answer,  Gen.  ix.  21. 

What  was  the  second  ? — Gen.  xix.  32; 

What  was  to  be  done  with  the  son  who  was  a  glutton  and  a  drurtkardf 
Deut.  xxi.  21. 

What  was  said  of  Nabal,  in  1  Saml.  xx^i.-  36  ? 

Who  did  David  say  he  was  the  song  of,  m  Ps.  Ixix;  12. 

What  was  done  at  Belshazzar^s  feast? — Dan.  v.  3, 4 

On  whom  was  a  woe  denounced  in  Isaiah  r.  11,  22? 

Who  does  Paul  say,  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10,  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdonl^ 
of  God  ? 

Who  d<j«s  the  BiWe  say  have  woe'aiAl  Wound*?— Provi  xxfii.  30. 

On  whom  did  God  first  eAjoia  total  ali^tiAence  from  wine  and  sttong*  ' 
drink  ?— ^Lev;  x.  a,  9. 

WbatwarraquiipedcfiheiiMtherof  Simi^O'iii  Judg««xiii.4.  'i 
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What  did  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  say  of  herself,  in  1  Sam.  i.  15? 

What  did  the  wise  man  say  of  wine  and  strong  drink,  in  Prov.  xx.  1 
and  xxiii.  32  ? 

What  does  the  Bible  say  about  kings  and  princes,  in  Pror.  xxxi.  4 
and  5? 

What  about  the  man  who  giveth  his  neighbour  drink  and  maketh  him 
drunken,  in  Hab.  ii.  15  ? 

What  was  the  law  for  the  Nazarite? — Num.  v.  3,  4. 

What  did  the  Rechabites  say  they  would  not  do? — ^Jer.  xxxv.  6. 

What  did  God  say  of  tliem,  in  Jer.  xxxv.  18,  19? 

What  was  predicted  of  John  the  Baptist,  Luke  i.  15  ? 

What  did  Paul  say  it  was  good  not  to  do  to  save  a  brother?— 
Rom.  xiT  21. 

What  solemn  charge  did  he  give  to  Christians,  in  Eph.  y.  18  ? 

Was  Timothy  a  wine  or  water  drinker  ? — 1  Tim.  ▼.  23. 

Why  was  wine  recommended  to  him? — 1  Tim.  ▼.  32. —  Weekfy 
Record, 


A  NOTABLE  TESTIHONT. 

The  Mayor  of  Gloucester  is  also  a  member  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  at  the  opening  of  a  beautiful  fountain,  presented  by  the  Gloucester 
Temperance  Society,  he  said  : — Few  could  tell  more  fearful  tales  of  the 
miseries  entailed  by  drink — few  have  witnessed  more  fearful  scenes  caused 
by  the  drunken  demon  than  I  have.  I  have  known  a  fine  handsome  little 
fellow  burnt  to  death  whilst  his  mother  was  carousing  with  two  or  three 
drunken  neighbours  at  a  public-house.  I  knew  in  my  early  practice  a 
butcher  who  went  home  from  this  market,  and  in  a  drunken,  maudlin 
state  went  upstairs  to  see  his  boy,  a  fine  little  fellow,  fifteen  years  of  age, 
who  was  asleep,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  his  children,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  moiher  was  roused  by  the  screams  of  her  boy,  and  on  her  rushing 
upstairs  she  found  him  burnt  to  death  1  I  could  go  on  relating  these 
kind  of  incidents  till  night.  Mr.  Sessions  has  referred  to  the  moral 
effects  of  drunkenness  and  its  influence  on  health.  I  have  now  left  the 
profession,  and  alihough  I  have  never  hesitated  to  speak  the  truth,  yet  I 
can  now  do  so  openly  and  boldly.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  of  illness  tliat  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
treat  have  been  caused  directly  or  indirectly  either  by  eating  too  much  or 
drinking  too  much.  As  Dr.  Abernethy  said  to  a  patient,  *'  You  eat 
when  you  are  not  hungry,  you  drink  when  you  are  not  dry,  and  then  you 
come  to  mel  "  The  fools  of  this  world  must  always  have  some  hobby 
to  ride.  Now  the  question  is  put  to  me,  '<  Have  you  read  Banting  ?  *' 
**  Who's  Banting?**  i  say.  Baiiting  is  telling  you  how  you  are  to 
manage  to  bring  a  corpulent  man  down  to  a  moderate  sizp,  and  it  is  a 
wonderful  system  of  dietary.  Why,  look  at  some  yAU  can  think  of  in 
this  town,  look  at  their  flushed  faces — betr,  *^  bacca.*'  and  brandy  aeem 
almost  ready  to  start  out.  See  how  corpulent  some  of  them  weri ;  does 
it  require  Banting  to  teU  \\\«ta  Vvo«  \o  ^^  xW\t  i^\  ^\>h»\v'V    V  h^\VV  uiU 
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them  in  a  Tery  few  words  how  to  gel  it  down.  I  reooHect  reading  of  a 
celebrated  French  dog  doctor,  to  whom  all  the  ladies  were  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  their  lap-dogs,  who  with  their  tongues  hanging  out  could  hardly 
waddle  along.  He  did  not  tell  the  ladies  what  his  remedy  was,  but  said 
he  had  some  fine  physic  for  them,  and  would  soon  cure  them,  if  they 
would  only  bring  them  to  him.  He  kept  these  dogs  in  a  capacious  airy 
room,  with  plenty  of  water — which  you  will  have  here — and  he  fed  them 
upon  that  and  hard  biscuit,  with  plenty  of  exercise.  1*11  tell  you  how  be 
exercised  them.  Three  times  a-day  he  went  up  into  the  room  with  a 
good  long  coach  whip,  and  for  an  hour  coached  them  round  the  room. 
The  dogs  in  a  few  weeks  were  sent  back  to  their  mistresses  with  fine 
lithe  active  bodies,  capering  and  wagging  their  tails  at  a  fine  rate.  I  have 
DO  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  those  who  study  Banting  were  to  go  under 
such  a  course  of  dietary  as  this-— drink  plenty  of  water,  and  only  eat 
hard  biscuit,  and  run  to  the  top  of  Robin*s  Wood  Hill  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  they  would  soon  bring  their  fat  down.  Mr.  Sessions  said  some- 
thing about  the  teetotalers  being  accused  of  being  men  of  one  idea— 
one-stringed  Paganinis ;  I  don*t  see  any  harm  in  that,  and  if  the  idea  is 
a  good  one  let  us  by  all  means  accept  it.  With  regard  to  the  effects  of 
drunken  habits,  I  say,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  Samuel  fiowly 
and  his  friends  confer  more  good  upon  humanity,  and  they  would  do 
more  to  raise  the  working  classes  to  the  high  and  dignified  position  they 
are  capable  of  occupying;  if  their  measures  were  carried  out — more  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  virtue,  than  50,000  reform  bills. 


aLEANmas. 

pRESH  Air  for  the  Children. — I  had  occasion  to  compare  the 
health  of  two  streets,  one  a  street  with  well-to-do  artisans  and  small 
tradesmen,  the  other  a  tumble-down  street  where  lodged  the  very  poor. 
To  my  great  surprise^  the  children  of  the  very  poor  were  less  sickly  and 
died  less  than  those  of  their  better  ofi*  neighbours.  On  examining  the 
mothers  of  these  families,  I  got  what  I  think  was  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. The  mothers  of  the  poor  children  confessed  that  their  children  were 
seldom  or  never  indoors;  but  few  of  them  went  to  school,  and  they  con- 
sequently spent  their  days  in  the  street.  The  more  opulent  class  kept 
their  children  out  of  the  street  and  sent  them  to  school.  Of  course,  no 
rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  number  of  hours  people  ought  to  keep  in 
the  open  air,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  advice — 
<*  Get  as  much  as  you  can."  Get  it  for  yoarselves,  get  it  for  your  neigh- 
bours. Let  the  Government,  let  corporate  bodies,  let  munificent  indivi- 
duals do  what  they  can  to  tempt  men  and  women  into  the  parks  of  great 
towns  of  neighbouring  fields. — Dr.  Lyun  Play  fair. 

The  Clrrgy. —  Mr.  Uran,of  the  British  Temperance  League,  says : — 
<*  On  looking  back  over  the  month,  I  find  that  nearly  a  third  part  of  my 
meetings  have  been  presided  over  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
a  feet  which  1  leave  to  speak  for  itself, ' 

A  Medical  Opinion. — Dr.  T.  Bull,  in  a  work  on  *^The  Medicinal 
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|if anagemeot  of  Childt^n  in  Ilealib^'*  states  t — ^  The  practice  of  %ifwif 
wine,  beer,  or  indeed  any  stimulant  to  a  heaUhy  child  is  highly  reprehen- 
sible; it  ought  never  to  be  given  except  medicinally.  Marcellin  reiate§ 
an  instance  of  seven  children  in  a  fiiaiily,  wliose  bowels  became  infestid 
with  worms  from  the  use  of  stimulants.  They  were  cured  by  subatitatiai; 
water  for  the  pernicious  beverage.  In  this  city,  spirits,  parliculariy  ^in, 
are  given  to  infants  and  children  t9  a  frightful  extent.  I  once  saw  an  old 
Irish  woman  givf  diluted  spirits -to  an  infant  just  born.  It  is  easyta 
discover  when  children  have  b«en  fed  (?)  upon  spirits;  they  are  aUrays 
emaciated,  have  a  lean, yellow, haggard  look, the  eyes  sunk,  the  ]i|>s  palt, 
and  the  teeth  discoloured,  the  cadaverous  aspect  of  the  countenance 
being  most  fearful.  They  are  coniinually  suffering  frofn  bowel  cootplaiBls 
and  convulsive  disorders,  which,  under  these  eiccumstaeces,  termiaaie 
invariably  in  an  early  death." 

An  Aged  Abstaimeb.—  A  woman  named  Ploia  Macleod,  belter 
known  as  widow  Macpherson,  a  native  of  Inverness^  died  here  on  tiie 
2^th  uU.,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  103  years  and  7  tnontbs.  We 
understand  that  she  was  a  total  abstainer  for  45  years  prior  to  htr 
d^ath. — Jnvermss  Courier, 

Drawing  the  Line.-— There  presented  himself  for  shavtn^c  abif:, 
^urly,  good-humoured  coal  heaver,  with  a  pipe  in  his  moulb,  who, 
drawing  his  hand  across  his  chin,  requested  lo  know  when  a  shaver  would 
be  disengaged.  The  journeyman^  to  whom  this  question  was  put,  looked 
doubtfully  at  the  young  proprietor,  and  the  young  proprietor  looked 
scornfully  at  the  coal-heaver,  observins:  at  the  same  time,  **  You  won't  get 
shaved  here,  my  man."  **  Why  not  ?''  said  the  coal-heaver.  •'  We  don't 
shave  gentlemen  in  your  line,'*  remarked  the  young  proprietor.  "  Why 
I  seed  you  a  shaving  of  a  baker  when  I  was  loeking  through  the  winder, 
last  week,"  said  rhe  coal-heaver.  '4t's  necessary  to  draw  ibe  line  soiae* 
where,  my  fine  feller,*'  replied  the  principal.  ''  We  draw  the  line  tbeie. 
We  can't  go  beyond  bakers.  If  we  was  to  get  any  lower  than  bakers,  oai 
customers  would  desert  us,  and  we  might  shut  up  shop.  You  musttrji 
some  other  e8tabli>hment,  sir.  We  could*nt  do  it  herct'*  The  apptioMi 
stared,  grinned  at  Newman  Nosgs,  who  appearv'd  hitrhly  entertained, 
looked  slightly  around  the  shop,  as  if  in  depreciation  of  the  pomatsa 
pots,  and  other  articles  of  stock,  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
gave  a  very  loud  whistle,  and  then  put  it  in  again,  and  walked  ouL— 

Niekkliijh 

Prohibition  at  Washington.— Speaker  Colfax  has  issued  an  order 
forbidding  the  sale  of  Uquor  in  the  house  wing  of  the  capital,  and  bii 
order  is  being  strictly  enforced . —  Washington  paper.  , 

How  THEY  Dial  with  Drunearos  in  New  Zealamdw^— In  ike 
Lyttelton  Times^,  published  in  tlie  province  of  Canterbury,  in  the  zhom 
colony  we  find  the  following  advertisement . — ^  Notice  to  the  pobltc*-' 
Whereas  it  has  this  day  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  us,  the  andff- 
signed,  being  three  of  her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  that  one  Uffi 
Robertson  has  become  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  is  injuring  her  hfldlk 
hf  exoeasiva  dcmkipg---we  hereby,  under  the  proviaions  of  ihe  3Srd 
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clause  of  the  '  Public  House  Ordi'Uice,  1862,'  '^ive  notioe  that  we  pro^* 
hibitall  persons  from  supplying  the  said  Mary  Ann  Robertson  with  any 
spirituous  or  fermented  liquor  whatever  for  the  space  of  two  years  from 
date  hereof  This  warnint^  is  enforced  by  the  threat  of  a  fine  of  £20.  oi'. 
three  months'  imprisonment. 

Improved  Life.^Io  the  report  of  the  United  Rinjordom  Temperance 
Provident  Institution^just  issued,  the  fact  is  announced  that  £  127.  honu^ 
goes  to  the  abstainer  as  against  £  100  to  the  careful  moderationist. —  Tern* 
petttnce  Star, 

Mortality  of  Publicans. — ^The  mortality  betwixt  the  a$(es  of  45> 
and  65  amongst  the  whole  population  of  England  is  at  the  rate  of  18  iiv 
the  lyOOO;  while  amongst  the  publicans  it  is  28. — Tweedie*s  TemperamM 
Almanac. 
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LIGHT  FOB  TBACHESS. 

At  the  Band  of  Hope  Conference,  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  an 
esteemed  delegate  expressed  bis  belief  that  a  suitable  tract  for 
Sunday  school  teachers  should  be  widely  circulated.  He  also 
recommended  that  **  Facts  and  Opinions  for  Sunday  School 
Teachers,"  recently  published  by  the  Union,  should  be  distri- 
buted as  widely  as  possible.  This  has  been  done  to  some 
extent.  It  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  in  Londoiu, 
Forest  Hill,  Scarborough,  and  Bath.  One  thousand  copies 
were  distributed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  th^  Sunday  School 
TJnijon.  Can  our  friends  help  us  in  this  good  Fork  ?  We 
must  gain  the  glorious  host  of  Sunday  School  ief^hers  to  OQf = 
cause.  Tho  following  are  some  extracts  firomi  letters  receivisd 
by  the  editor  on  the  subject : — 

**  The  wide  eirculation  of  the '  Faetn  and  Opinions '  you  have  col-» 
lected  must  result  in  good.  I  have  heard  the  *•  Records  of  a  Bible  Clasi  ' 
questioned  at  meetinc^s  of  Sunday  School  teachers,  hB%  heerd  Mr.  Sber- 
maiT  declare  (in  answer  to  a  questitin  at  a  meetmg  heid  in  Surrey  Chspely 
early  in  1853)  that  he  had  no  de«ire,  andf  saw  no  reason  for  retracting 
that  or  any  other  statement  he  had  made  upon  the  question  of  tee- 
totalism. 

"GE090B  M.  MUEPAV.^ 


**  I  have  read  your  selection  of  extractsi  throng:h,  and  think  thty  aw 
very  striking  and  well  adapted  for  circulation.  If  I  can  have  somi^  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  I  shall  be  happy  to  put  them  in  circulation  m 
this  town.  AU  our  Dissenting  ministers,  except  the  iVesleyan  Metho* 
dists,  are  abstainers,  and  the  clerj^yman  of  the  largest  parish  iff  not  only 
an  abstainer  himself,  but  he  has  a  very  flourishing  local  society.  By  th« 
agency  of  these  eentlemen  I  think  I  can  tecure  a  general  circolation  for 
your  papers.     Please  send  me  some. 

**  I  believe  aboet  one-tenth  of  alt  the  children  born  iato  chit  kingdom 
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become  habitual  drunkards.  This  is  an  appalling  thought.  Never  t 
Sabbath  School  of  500  children,  but  50  of  these  pure  little  souls  will  be 
darkened  bj  our  national  curse  failing  upon  them — 50  of  those  budding 
lives  canker-eaten  before  their  fruit  has  ripened.  I  know  that  many 
make  the  proportion  higher ;  Sherman,  to  wit,  as  quoted  by  yoa,  makes 
it  one-third  in  one  of  his  classes.  Though  unquestionably  true  of  bis 
particular  class,  this  average  is  easily  shown  to  be  too  high  for  the  general 
population :  600,000  children  are  bom  into  the  United  Kingdom  anoa- 
ally;  60,000  people  die  a  drunkard's  death  annually;  and  yet  600,000 
drunkards  are  always  amongst  us.  From  these  data  it  will  be  seen  that 
one-tenth  is  the  average.  The  yearly  supply  with  which  nature  repairs 
the  waste  in  the  population  (600,000)  is  diminished  from  this  one  cause 
by  a  ten  ible  proportion  (60,000) ;  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the 
most  effectual  way  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  is  by  striking  at  the 
root  of  the  evil,  and  making,  so  for  as  we  can,  the  rising  generation  an 
improvement  on  the  risen  one  in  the  matter  of  sobriety. 

"F.  Sessioks." 


BEIKF  NOTE& 

Great  Deuonstratiom. — ^The  Committee  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance League  have  resolved  to  hold  a  fke  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on 
August  9th.  Over  one  thousand  children,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  will  sing  on  the  occasion.  Each 
teetotal  chorister  is  to  be  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament. 

Committals  for  Drumkrnness. — In  1861,  the  number  of  persons 
committed  for  drunkenness  was  82,196 ;  in  1862  it  was  94,908 ;  and  in 
1863  it  was  94,745. 

Rrmarkable  Opinion. — The  Member  of  Parliament  for  Prestos 
says,  i  do  not  believe  that  since  the  world  began,  a  more  respectable 
a  more  responsible,  and  a  better  conducted  class  of  men,  ever  existed 
than  the  licensed  victuallers. 

Another  Opinion. — ^The  Rev.  J.  Clay,  the  late  Chaplain  of  Preston 
Gaol,  says,  I  have  conversed  with  15,000  prisoners,  who  have  decland 
that  the  enticement  of  the  beerhouse  has  been  their  ruin. 

A  Good  Omen. — ^The  reception  by  Lord  Palmerston  of  the  deputa- 
tion from  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  is  described  as  the  most  gratify- 
ing ever  met  with  from  a  minister  of  the  Crown. 

Paliamentary  Opinion. — The  members  who  voted  on  Mr.  Lav- 
son's  Intoxicating  Liquors  Bill,  on  June  8th,  were  as  follows: For  the 

bill,  37 ;  against  the  bill,  294  ;  majority  against  the  bill,  267.  Serenl 
members  paired  in  favour  of  the  bill,  which  made  the  number  40  or 
more  in  its  favour.  Bets  were  made  by  gambling  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  ten  senators  would  not  vote  for  the  bill,  consequentlT 
all  the  bets  were  lost. 

Workers.— The  Scottish  Temperance  League  have  five  agents  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  advocacy  of  our  princi()les. 

SiORits  T0&  l^E  YT)\iiikQ;-^A  iKries  of  sixty  tracts^  illustrated  witii 
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engravings  on  lyood,  have  been  published  by  Mr.  John  S.  Marr,  of 
Glasgow. 

Great  Open  Air  Meeting. — The  annual  demonstration  of  Sooth 

London  Temperance  Societies  will  be  held  on  Monday,  July  4th,  at 
Kenoington  Park,  at  two  p.m. 

A  Good  Plan. — In  the  gardens  attached  to  the  splendid  hotel  in  the 
Vale  of  Health,  Ilampstead,  there  is  a  department  specially  arranged, 
"when  none  but  teas,  ices,  cooling  drinks,  with  other  refreshments  of  an 
tinintoxicating  nature,  are  supplied. 

A  Good  Book. — Five  copies  of  the '*  Condensed  Argument  for  the 
Legislative  Prohibition  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,'*  may  now  be  obtained  for 
half-a-crown. 

An  Old  Friend. — ^The  Rev.  T.  Messer  is  now  lecturing  successfully 
in  the  metropolis,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Thoma.«,  whose  musical  talents 
make  him  very  popular. 

Slnnaljs  of  t^t  Qtnfteli  ISinstiom  ISanti  of  l^ope  WLninn. 

VISITS  OF  THE  HONOSABT  DEPUTATIOirS  AGENTS,  &e. 

Mr.  WiLLiiM  Bell  is  now  in  London,  and  has  addressed  numerous 
and,  in  some  cases,  large  gatherings,  and  we  rejoice  to  say,  the  societies 
who  have  en^^aeed  him  have  found  his  services  of  very  considerable  ad- 
vantage. Societies  desirous  of  securing  his  services  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  August,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  secretary  at  once. 
The  following  evenings  are  already  engaged  : — July  4,  5,  7,  11,13, 15, 
18,  19,25,  26;  Aug.  1,  8. 

DtiriniT  the  last  few  weeks,  Mr.  Bell  has  lectured  in  London  as  fol- 
lows :—• St.  Matthew's  School,  Prince's  Square,  St  George Vin-the-East ; 
Mission  Hall,  Moor  Street,  Five  Dials;  Chflsea ;  Bloomsbury  Refuge; 
Whitfield  Chapel,  Long  Acre ;  Surrey  Chapel ;  Praed  Street,  Padding- 
ton  ;  Albion  Hall,  London  Wall;  Salem  Chapel,  Bow  Road;  Marl- 
boroush  Chapel,  Old  Kent  Hoad  ;  Peel  Grove,  Bethnal  Green;  Mercer's 
Street,  Shadwell ;  City  Road  Congregational  Chapel  At  several  of  the 
above  places,  Mr.  Bell  has  lectured  more  than  once. 

During  the  month,  Mr.  G.  Blaby  has  attended  the  following  meet- 
ings: — Barbican  Chapel;  Bloomsbury  Refuge;  Commercial  Road 
Chapel ;  Caledonian  Road ;  Denmark  Street,  Soho,  three  times ;  Cal- 
thorpe  Street  Sunday  School ;  Esher  Street,  Kennington;  Cater  Build- 
ings, ('helsea;  Packington  Street,  City  Road;  Dalgleish  Place,  Lime- 
house;  Goring  Street,  Hackney  Road;  One  Tun,  Westminster; 
Whitfield  Chapel,  Long  Acre;  Kentish  Town;  Mason  Street,  Old  Kent 
Road;  Working  Men*s  Club,  Duck  Lane ;  Gee  Street,  Goswell  Road; 
Fetter  Lane;  Old  Milestone;  Temperance  Hall,  City  Road;  Change 
Row,  Westminster;  Croydon  and  Mortlake,  Surrey.  He  has  also 
preached  seven  sermons,  and  addressed  five  Sunday  schools. 

Mr.  T.   O.  Ceapman  has  recently  visited   the  following    Sunday 

Schools : — 

Church  of  England.  —  St.    Martin's-in-thc-fields,  CVvanti^  cx^<s.^\ 
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Re?.  Mr.   Maoll,  roiiiisttr.     St.  GilflBViD^lbt.fi^ld« :    Rer.    A.  W. 

Tborold,  ininbter. 

Congregational, — Whitfield  Chapel,  Charles  street,  Lon^  Acre:  Rev. 
H.  W.  Charleswofihy  pastor — twice.  Oranee  street,  Leicester  sqcrare: 
Rev.  II.  K.  Forsyth,  pastor.  Pentonville  hill:  Rev.  A.  Buzacott,  pastor. 
Tonbridge  Chape),  Euston  road:  Rev.  Ktlsby  Jonrs,  pastor.  Totien- 
bam  Chapel,  Tottenham  c  urt  road.  Fetter  Lane  Chapel :  Kev.  R.  G. 
Harper,  pastor.  New  court,  Carey  street,  Lincoln's  iun  fields  :  Rev.  W. 
H.  Draper,  pastor. 

Baptist. — Kingsi^te  street,  Holbom :  Rev.  Francis  Wills,  pastor. 
Arthur  street.  Gray '5  inn  road  :  Rev.  Dr.  Wills,  pastor — twice.  Vernon 
square,  Gray's  inn  road  :  Rev.  C.  R.  Sawday,  pastor.  Giafton  street, 
Tottenham  court  road:  Kev.  C.  Marshall,  paator.  Henrietta  street, 
Regent  square  :  Mr.  W.  R.  Vines,  pastor. 

Primitive  AJethudist  — Elim  Chapel,  Fetter  lane — four  times. 

Scottish  Free  Church. — Regent  square:  Rev.  J   Hamilton,  p  stor. 

Various — Mission  Hall,  Five  Dials.  London  City  Mission  School) 
Satchwell  street,  Bethnal  green  road.     Denmark  Street  Ka^^ged  School. 

Mr.  Chajjman  has  delivered  addresses  at  the  following  &chou)s:— 
Arthur  street,  Etim  Chapel,  Whitfield  Chapel,  and  Satchwell  strvet;  he 
has  likewise  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Elim  Chapel  Snnday  School 
teachers,  at  which  they  resolved  to  form  a  Band  of  Hope,  and  four  of 
them  signed  the  pledge. 

Mr.  F.  Smifii  his  attended  meetings  as  follows,  during  the  pan  month: 
— Peckliam  ;  Fetter  Lfine;  Gee  Street,  Goswell  Street;  Albion  Hall, 
London  Wall;  E^rl  Street,  London  Road;  Deverell  Street,  Dover 
R'rnd;  Landsdowne  Place,  Kent  Street;  Barbican  Chapel;  Laiit  Street; 
Afnicable  Row ;  Meadow  Road,  New  Kent  Road. 

'  Mr.  W.  J.  Lay  has,  <\x\ce  the  20th  of  May^  attended  meetings  as  fol- 
lows:— Cromer  Street ;  Nunhead  Green,  Peckham-rye;  Mercer  Street, 
Shad  well;  Caledonian  Itoad ;  Cross  Street,  Black  friars  Road;  Totten- 
ham ;  East  LanC;  Walworth ;  Salem  Chapel,  Bow  Road  ;  Commercial 
Road  ;  Packington  Street,  City  Road  ;  Spa  Fields  Chapel. 

Liverpool  Road. — The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  25th  May,  in  ihe  school  room  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Cha(>el,  Liverpool  road,  Islington.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
T.  B.  Smithies,  Esq.,  and  the  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
Ml".  Parker.  We  present  the  following  extracts: — **The  number  of 
members  now  in  connection  is  246,  viz,  138  boys  and  108 girls — 20 of 
the  latter  and  24  of  the  former  havin;4  joined  durmg  the  year.  This  Dftnd 
of  Hoi'C  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  children  belonging  to  the  Liver- 
pool road  Wesley  an  Sunday-school ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
numbers  above  stated  amount  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  scholars  in 
that  school.  The  meetings  of  the  society  have  been  kept  up  with  as 
much  regularity  as  circumstances  would  permit;  and  a  very  pleasing 
degree  of  interest  in  them  has  b^en  manrfested  by  the  members— -a  good 
attendance  having  generally  been  maintained.  The  library  has  beeo  en- 
lir^i^d  during  the  yeatf^^iid  n<)N«  go\\\ut(\^  \^  "^ckVonAsi^  moti  of  which 
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useful  Temperance  worlcs.  The  children  exhibit  a  great  desire  to 
make  use  of  this  hbrary ;  but  it  is  still  tno  small  to  meet  all  their  require- 
ments, and  the  committee- would  be  thankful  t6  receive  either  books  or 
subscriptions  from  any  friends  who  may  be  disposed  to  help  them  in 
making  more  ample  provision."  After  the  report  had  been  read,  th«< 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  it.  R.  Starr,  the  Rev.  G« 
W.  M*Cree,  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  and  Mr.  T.  O.  Chapman.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  was  moved  by  Mr.  Willoughby,  and  seconded  by 
Rev.  J.  Pearson,  (one  of  the  circuit  ministers),  who  complimented  the 
members  on  their  healthful  appearance,  and  exhorted  the  friends  to  go 
on  and  prosper.  The  meetingclosed  with  the  benediction.  The  room  was 
tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  the  members  of  the  society 
sang  several  Temperance  melodies  during  the  evening. 

On  Tuesday,  June  7th,  the  members  of  the  Peckham-rye  and  Nun* 
head  Hand  of  Hope  enjoyed  their  annual  excursion.  The  weather  was 
gloriously  fine,  and  the  capital  vans  (supplied  by  our  worthy  friend, 
George  Howlett,  at  a  reasonable  cost)  conveyed,  ihroujrh  a  most  charming 
country*  the  joyous  little  folks  to  Hampton  Court,  where,  in  company 
with  sever.il  lady  members  of  the  committee  and  their  old  friend  and 
superintendent,  Mr.  H.  G.  Follett,  they  spent  one  of  the  happiest  of 
holidays.  The  palace,  picture  galleries,  gardens,  Bsh  ponds,  fountains, 
flowers,  the  maze,  the  park,  and  the  many  games  (in  which  young  and 
old  alike  joined),  all  received  a  fair  share  of  their  attention,  to  say 
nothin;;  of  the  eatables  and  drinkables,  so  necessary  after  such  exertions ; 
and  the  happy  band  returned  home  in  the  evening,  having  had  another 
proof  that  wisdom's  ways  a  be  ways  of  pleasantness. 

National  Teuperance  League. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  assc^- 
ciation  w»s  held  on  Thursday,  May  17ih,  in  Exeter  Hall,  London. 
About  30  teetotal  n<  n-com missioned  officers  from  Woolwich,  Warley,aiid 
other  garrisons  were  on  the  platform.  Mr.  Saml.  Motley  proided, and  the 
report,  read  by  Mr.  Tweedie,  referred  to  the  establishment,  by  means  of 
deputations  from  the  League,  of  temperance  societies  by  the  undergradu- 
ate>  at  (Oxford  and  Camhndue,  and  stated  that  about  one-lialf  of  the 
students  attending  the  Fln^Iish  theological  colleges  are  total  abstainers, 
while  at  five  of  those  colleges,  the  names  of  which  were  given,  there  is 
no  dietetic  use  of  fermented  or  spirituous  liqiivrs  by  the  students.  Tetf 
nr.eetinus  had  been  held  by  the  League  at  diocesan  and  other  training 
colleues  for  sciiooUmasters,  which  were  attended  by  the  principals  and 
tutors,  as  well  as  by  thestudenu.  many  of  whom  became  abstainers,  and 
it  was  found  (hat  at  six  of  the  ten  colleges  visited  no  intoxicating;  liquors 
of  any  kind  «re  provided  for  the  use  of  the  students,  except  under  medi- 
cal pre>cription.  Two  conOrences  had  been  held  with  London  schoot* 
masters  to  dHf^ider  the  propriety  of  introdocing  temperance  intoelemen* 
tary  schools  as  a  branclh  of  e>>mmoft  education,  and  arrangements  wese 
maile  for  the  df  livery  of  addresses  to  the  children  of  many  metropolitan 
schools  during  the  ordinary  school  hours,  as  well  as  for  an  extensive  -dis- 
distribution  of  temperance  publications.  Eleven  meetings  had  been  held 
at  warehouses.    The  average  attendance  at  ihe  meeliiifs  was  about  120. 
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Eight  of  theiD  were  presided  oyer  by  principals  of  iirnas.  Select  pritate 
meetings  had  been  held  io  town  and  country  to  bring  the  question  be- 
fore the  influential  classes,  and  a  series  of  special  public  ineetiogs  had 
been  held  in  different  districts  of  London,  including  16  at  the  LAmbetb 
Baths,  the  average  attendance  at  which  was  upwards  of  1,000  persom. 
The  number  of  addresses  delivered  by  the  lecturers  and  honoi-ary  deps- 
tations  of  the  League  during  the  last  year  was  about  1,600.  The  mis- 
sionary to  sailors  had,  during  three  years,  held  420  meetings  on  board 
ships  in  the  port  of  London,  and  had  induced  796  seamen  to  sign  the 
pledge.  Numerous  meetings  had  been  held  with  the  soldiers  at  Alder- 
shott,  Woolwich,  Warley,  Weeden,  Birmingham,  as  well  as  at  Kensing- 
ton Barracks,  Regent's -park  Barracks,  and  the  Tower,  and  a  military 
temperance  society  had  been  formed  at  the  Tower,  which  had  now  120 
members.  Meetings  had  also  been  held  with  the  militia,  the  police,  and 
other  classes.  An  extensive  correspondence  had  been  maintained  with 
friends  of  the  movement  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  advice  and  assis- 
tance, both  in  speakers  and  publications,  had  been  freely  rendered  to 
dereyroen,  missionaries,  and  others  desirous  of  engaging  in  temperance 
work;  interviews  had  been  held  with  numerous  princi;ials  of  colleges, 
beads  of  mercantile  Arms,  military  oflScials,  and  other  gentlemen  of  in- 
fluence, and  in  many  cases  of  persons  of  intemperate  habits  followed  up 
by  missionaries  and  private  friends,  the  results  have  been  of  the  roost 
delightful  character.  After  the  report  had  been  read,  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  F^dward  Hornor,  J.P.,  Halstead ;  the 
Rev.  John  Griffiths,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Neath  ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Brown, 
D.D.,  deputy  from  the  Scottish  Temperance  Leai^ue;  Mr.  Samod 
Bowly,  Gloucester;  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.B.;  aad  the  Rev. 
Stenton  Eardley,  M.A.,  of  Streatham. 

UTEltATUBE. 
The  Editor  has  great  pleasure  in  recommending  for  penisal  and  oirea- 
lation  the  following : — 

BOOKS. 

Work  and  Us  Rema/rd,    By  Kate  Tteb.    W.  Tweedie. 
Gertrude  Winn,    By  Nelsis  Brook. 

PAMPHLETS. 

JBeerthops :  MigUmd'g  Iblon  Momufactoriet.    J.  Caudwell. 

Manufactories,    Bj  B.  G.  Gammage.    J.  Caudwell. 

A  BUhop'i  Appeal  on  Intemperance^  One  Himdred  and  Twelve  Yean  ago. 
J.  CaudweU. 

Temperance   Comparisons,    By  the  Bev.  W.  W.  Bobinbok^  MJL    J. 

Caudwell. 

Bules  of  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Bechah,    Published  at  Albion  Hall, 

London.    E.C. 
The  Star  of  Hope,  Bath, 

VROVISCUL  GORBESPPSDEHTS. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Coulikg,  Scarborough. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Hooke,'  Jun.,  Bath. 
Mr.  J.  P.  HtrrcHiMSON,  Darlington. 


J.  Balk,  Ptlatvi.  1%,  OT«aitT\\Q^<(Ail-%ttMi> lUnrleboiie. 


BAND  OF  HOPE  RECORD. 


SKETCHES  OP  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  AND  BAND  OP  HOPE 

SPEAKERS,  No.  1. 

THE   POMPOUS   SPEAKER. 

With  self-satisfied  strut,  graceful  flourish  of  pocket-handerr 

chief,  and  loud  blast  from   his  nostrils  upon  the  same,  this 

gentleman  takes  his  position  upon  the  platform.     It  is  Sabbath 

afternoon — a  monthly  appointment  for  laying  aside  the  regular 

lesson   of  the   day,   and  hearing   speeches   about  missionary 

matters.     The  gentleman  has  come  for  the  purpose  of  behig 

one  of  the  speakers.     He  looks  round  with  patronizing  air  on 

the  company  whom  he  is  to  address,  clears   his  throat,  says 

'  h'm '  several  times,  and  proceeds : — 

,       "  My  dear  young  friends,  let  me  observe,  as  a  preliminary, 

k  that  I  must  have  perfect  silence  while  I  address  you.     You 

9  must  bestow  on  me  your  undivided  attention,  and  not  be  guilty 

■  of  disorderly  conduct  or  confusion.     If  you  interrupt  me  while 

'  1  am  addressing  you,  or  signify  by  your  inattentive  deportment 

that  you  do,  not  appreciate  my  remarks,  I  shall  be  obliged 

though  reluctantly,  to  bring  my  address  to  a  conclusion." 

He  has  by  this  time  succeeded  in  getting  their  eyes  and 
mouths  pretty  well  open,  from  curiosity  as  to  what  is  coming 
xiext.     He  continues  : — 

"  My  dear  children, — I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  all  here  this 
.^ternoon.     I  have  from  my  earliest  childhood  experienced  a 
-^eep  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  and  rising  genera- 
tion.    The  sight  of  a  little  child  awakens  in  my  heart  a  warm 
Interest  for  the  whole  family  of  infantile  humanity.     I  see 
,  them  with  the  world  before  them ;  with  its  hopes  and  fears,  its 
<iangers  and  its  troubles  all  unknown  to  them.     I  gaze  upon 
^  -their  future ;  but  oh,  what  a  gaze  I     My  youthful  hearers,  the 
Sunday-School  is  infused  with  a  spirit  of  profound  conviction 
in  certain  fundamental  truths.     The  Sunday- School  looks  to 
^  the  indoctrination  of  the  youthful  heart  in  all  the  divine  attri- 
butes.    It  contemplates  the  entire  sanctification  of  every  cbiid 
of  Adam." 

Here  the  superintendent  ought  to  step  up  to  the  man,  and 
tell  him  that  the  children  do  not  understand  a  word  of  what 
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he  is  telling  them ;  but  he  is  a  little  afraid  of  hurting  the 
stately  person's  feelings,  and  so  suffers  him  to  plunge  on.  He 
proceeds,  and  after  talking  a  great  deal  about  himself,  a  little 
about  the  Sunday-school,  Adam's  fall,  and  several  other  things, 
presently  gets  into  the  thick  of  his  speech.  He  is  more  pompous 
than  at  first.  His  flourish  of  speech  and  flourish  of  pocket- 
handkerchief  are  both  on  the  increase.  He  uses  words  of 
great  length,  and  very  hard  to  be  understood.  The  most  of 
his  hearers  do  not  understand  his  speech  at  all ;  and  it  would  be 
no  loss,  except  the  loss  of  time  consumed  in  uttering  it,  if 
nobody  understood  it.  It  is  inflated  fustian.  It  is  ornamental 
dullness.  It  is  heavy  frothiness.  It  is  not  on  any  subject  in 
particular.  The  great  man  was  announced  to  speak  on  some- 
thing connected  with  the  object  for  which  the  meeting  was  held. 
But  he  cannot  lower  himself  to  that.  He  understands  that 
several  other  persons  are  to  speak,  and  he  will  let  them  attend 
to  that  part. 

At  last,  long  after  the  proper  time,  he  brings  his  remarks  to 
their  promised  close.  Those  of  his  hearers  who  are  still  awake 
have  been  looking  forward  to  this  moment  with  pleasurable 
expectation.  The  sleepers  care  not  how  long  he  keeps  on. 
He  has  settled  them.  He  wipes  his  massive  brow,  parades 
down  from  the  platform,  takes  his  seat  on  an  honourable  chair, 
and  looks  round  on  the  exhausted  victims  of  his  address,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Was'nt  that  a  magnificent  speech  ?'* 

Truly  magnificent !  "  The  pomps  and  vanity  of  this  wickcu 
world,  and  all  the  sinful  lust  of  the  flesh."  Very  fine  stuff  to 
blow  the  trumpet  with,  but  very  poor  fare  for  hungry  and 
starving  young  souls. 

There  are  some  men  who  do  this  pompous  sort  of  talking  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  display ;  but  there  are  others  who  do  it, 
because  they  do  not  know  better.  They  have  heard  a  great 
orator  or  two,  and  think  they  ought  to  speak  as  the  great  orator 
speaks.  Mr.  Stuff,  when  addressing  a  Sunday-school,  thinks  he 
is  Daniel  Webster  addressing  the  Senate,  and  puts  on  air? 
accordingly.  He  comes  as  near  his  model  as  a  poodle  dog 
comes  when  he  attempts  to  growl  like  a  lion. 

If  the  pompous  man  ever  does  any  good  with  his  gift  of 
speaking,  it  will  be  after  he  shall  have  laid  aside  all  the  feather?, 
gold  lace,  and  bf  ass  buttons  of  his  style.  He  must  speak  with 
more  simplicity,  and  must  be  sure  that  what  he  utters  is  sound 
sense,  instead  of  a  long  string  of  empty  nothings,  covered  up 
with  great  swelling  words  of  bombastic  pedantry. 
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THE  STATE  OF  MILLWALL. 

The  public-houses, — of  which  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirteen  in  the 
limited  district  assigned  to  me  of  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  lengthy 
with  houses  only  on  either  side  of  the  main  road,  a  few  short  streets 
turning  off  excepted, — form  the  centres  of  leisure  hour  resorts.  la 
them  the  interesting  details  of  brutality  are  delightingly  talked  over;  and 
in  them  the  foundations  of  dramas,  which  frequently  end  in  tragedies,  are 
laid.  Homes  and  families  must  yield  to  the  imperious  demands  of  their 
engagements.  And  thus  the  high  wages  become  a  curse;  thus  they  are 
misspent  and  scattered  ;  and  thus  they  tend  to  a  speedier  demoralization 
than  if  less  money  was  paid  ihem,  One  family  I  know,  by  the  labour  of 
the  father  and  two  of  his  boys,  had  a  weekly  income  of  £8.  Suddenly 
they  lost  their  employment,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  family  was  without  a 
sixpence.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  wages  of  single  workmen 
very  often  amount  to  £8  ,  and  even  £lO.  per  week.  Of  course,  so  large 
a  sum  must  be  made  up  either  by  overtime  or  piece  work,  but  I  know 
workmen  of  a  certam  class  who  regularly  earn  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
shillings  per  day,  and  many  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  £2.  and  £3.  per  week. 

In  the  Millwall  Ironworks  and  Ship-building  yard,  which  stands  in  the 
very  centre  of  my  district,  nearly  4,000  men  and  boys  are  employed. 
This  factory,  which  is  not  only  the  largest  in  the  island,  but  also  I  believe 
in  the  world,  is  the  centre  of  much  ungodliness.  Men  from  various  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  to  be  found  in  it.  Some  particular  shires 
are  more  largely  represented  in  it  than  others,  and  these  happen  to  be 
not  the  more  cultivated.  The  amount  of  blasphemy,  swearing,  and  pro- 
fanity, which  is  spoken  within  it,  is,  I  am  told  by  the  more  God-fearing 
men,  truly  awful.  Religion  and  religious  professors  are  held  in  the 
utmost  contempt.  It  is  a  furnace  of  persecution  for  any  who  have  the 
hardihood  to  take  a  decided  stand  for  Christ.  They  soon  become  known 
all  over  the  works,  and  wherever  they  go  they  are  scoffed  at  and  dubbed 
with  the  most  insulting  names.  Every  temptation  which  human  inge- 
nuity, aided  by  devilish  cunning,  can  suggest,  is  tried  to  make  religious 
professors  break  through  their  consistency,  and  should  they  fall  but  once 
before  a  temptation,  farewell  to  their  peace  and  comfort  ever  afterwards. 
One  man  recently  told  me  that  every  form  of  persecution  had  been  tried 
to  make  him  fall ;  and,  as  a  last  temptation,  his  fellow-workman  put 
more  work  on  him  than  he  was  able  to  bear.  This,  however,  also  failed, 
for  the  man  wrought  to  the  serious  peril  of  his  health,  in  order  to  triumph, 
and  he  did  so.     And  I  thank  God  he  still  stands. 

There  are  two  things  in  which  the  men  in  this  locality  generally  agree. 
1st.  In  their  utter  disregard  of  God  and  His  claims;  and  2nd,  in  their 
morbid  love  of  unmanly  sports  and  brutal  exhibitions.  As  to  the  first, 
all  shades  of  scepticism  exist;  as  to  the  second,  every  available  opportu- 
nity for  giving  proof  of  it  is  shown.  At  the  recent  execution  of  the  five 
unfortunate  men  at  Newgate,  so  many  of  the  men  were  present  as  to 
necessitate  the  suspension  of  many  of  the  others  for  the  day.  On  the 
evenings  on  which  the  men  are  paid,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  evening. 
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their  instincts  are  developed  by  rows,  and  rounds  of  fighting  taking  plac^ 
at  wliich  knives  are  sometimes  brandished.     Even  Sunday  witnesses  a 
continuation  of  these  disgraceful  scenes.     I  remember  seeing,  during  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  three  separate  tights  on  the  same  spot.     Instead  of 
making  any  attempt  to  separate  the  combatants,  the  people  around  goaded 
them  on,  and  if  one  of  them  sliouU  be  too  drunk  to  stand  steadily  on 
his  own  legs,  some  one  would  be  found  to  hold  him  up  until  the  other 
dashed  upon  him.     No  person,  more  feeling  than  the  others,  ordinarily 
interferes;  if  he  does  so,  he  is  most  likely  to  receive  more  than   he  bar- 
gained for.     Social  family  relations  are  held  in  light  esteem,  and  the 
most  sacred  affinities  between   man   and  wife  are  treated  as  excellent 
Jokes.     Men,  who   have  not  yet  brought  their  wives  to  the  locality, 
frequently  pass  themselves  off  as  single,  and  men  who  want  to  get  rid  of 
their  wives,  and  banish  them  from  the  locality,  give  out  to  their  mates 
that  they  are  living  unlawfully  together ;  and  what  course  is   left  to  the 
astonished  and  unfortunate  wife  then,  but  to  seek,  at  least  for  a  time,  if 
the  means  of  proving  her  husband's  statement  a  falsehood  be  not  at  hand, 
to  hide  her  face?     Sometimes  men  may  be  seen  striking  their  wives 
before  the  public  gaze,  and  even  more  brutal  still,  attempting  to  strike 
them  with  their  feet  when  the  women  are  down. — Citi/    Mhsiotiaryi 
Heport. 


THE  APOLOGY. 


A    RECITATION. 


The  glass  you  offer,  I  with  thanks,  decline. 

Thanks,  for  your  kindness.     Neither  ale,  nor  wine. 

Nor  fiery  spirit,  I'll  accept  from  thee. 

As  proof  of  cordial  hospitality. 

I  value  not  the  less  your  generous  mind ; 

And,  lest  you  think  me  churlish,  or  unkind. 

Will  give  the  reason ;  and  am  certain  you 

Must  then  approve  the  act,  and  reason  too. 

I  dare  not  taste !  there's  danger  in  the  drink ! 
To  me,  it  seems  like  standing  on  the  brink 
Of  that  dark  precipice  whence  thousands  fell. 
Whose  fearful  histories  I  have  studied  well. 
Men  of  repute  for  genius :  education : 
Religious  teachers:  rulers  of  the  nation. 
These  stood  as  firm  as  we  stand,  in  our  day. 
And  yet  they  lost  their  balance.     Who  can  say- 
But  we,  like  those  whose  ruin  we  thus  see. 
From  the  same  cause  may  find  like  misery  ? 
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Do  I  mistrust  myself?  you  ask  —I  do  I 
And  jet  I  know  myself  as  strong  as  you 
In  mind,  and  will ;  my  self-respect  as  high : 
Andy  I  am  sure  this  fact  you'll  not  deny, 
That  it  requires  much  firmness  to  withstand 
That  which  is  offered  by  your  liberal  hand. 
It  proves  not  mental-weakness  that  I've  signed 
The  Temperance  pledge.     It  needs  a  constant  mind 
To  resist  temptation  from  the  friend  we  prize : 
Not  friendship's  offering  can  a  friend  despise. 
And,  here,  the  pledge  a  shield  is,  a  defence 
To  resist  temptation.     For  on  what  pretence 
Can  a  true  friend,  then,  urge  that  thing  on  me 
"Which  compromises  honour  ? 

Thus  you  see. 
The  Temperance  pledge  gives  power  to  self-denial. 
And  strength  for  conflict  in  the  day  of  trial. 
From  custom's  thraldom  it  thus  sets  me  free : 
And  this,  to  you,  is  my  apology. 


LIFE  BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

Wall,  the  prompter,  who  was  useful  on  the  sta^e,  happened  otifr 
evening  to  play  the  Duke  in  the  trapedy  of  **  Othello,"  having  previously 
given  directions  to  a  girl  of  all  work  who  attended  on  the  wardrobe,  to 
bring  him  a  gill  of  the  best  whisky.  Not  wishing  to  go  out,as  the  even- 
ing was  wet,  the  girl  employed  a  little  boy,  who  happened  to  be  standing* 
about,  to  execute  the  commission,  and  the  little  fellow  (no  person  beings 
present  to  stop  him),  without  considering  the  impropriety  of  such  an  act, 
coolly  walked  on  to  the  stage,  and  delivered  his  message — the  state  of 
affairs  at  this  ridiculous  juncture  being  exactly  as  follows: — The  Senate 
was  assembled,  and  the  speaker  was — 

Brabantio.     So  did  I  yours :  Good,  your  grace,  pardon  me ; 

Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  1  heard  of  business, 

Hath  raised  me  from  my  bed  ;  nor  doth  the  general  care 

Take  hold  of  me;  for  my  particular  grief 

Is  of  so  floodgate  and  overbearing  nature. 

That  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  soirows, 

And  is  still  itself. 

Duke.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 
Here  the  little  boy  walked  on  to  the  stage,  with  a  pewter  gill-stoup,.  and 
thus  delivered  himself:-—  "It's  jist  the  whusky,  Mr.  Walls;  and  I 
couldna  get  ony  at  fourpence,  so  yer  awn  the  landlord  a  penny ;  and  he. 
says  it's  time  you  was  payin*  what's  down  i'  the  book/'  The  roars  oC 
laughter  which  followed  are  indescribable,  and  I  daresay  the  scene  will 
long  remain  stereotyped  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  witnessed  it. — . 
Glimpses  of  Real  Life, 
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THE   GLASS  OF  BITTERS. 

By  the  Rev.  THEODORE  CUYLER. 

The  prodigious  increase  of  tippling  under  medical  prescriptioo  (the 
patient  generally  being  his  own  doctor),  calls  for  attention.  Thousands 
Mrho  would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  tipplmg  at  a  bar  are  not  ashamed  to 
swallow  daily  draughts  of  bitters,  or  to  prescribe  porter,  Madeira,  and 
even  cognac  for  their  dinner  tables — all  "for  a  weak  stomach.*'  Is 
nothing  else  weak  about  them  ? 

Clergymen  and  all  sedentary  professional  men  are  in  especial  danger 
of  enslavement  when  they  call  in  the  treacherous  assistance  of  alcohol  as 

a  tonic.     The  eloquent  Dr.  K ,  whose  discourses  on  the  sufferings 

of  Christ  were  never  surpassed  for  melting  pathos,  delivered  those  very 
discourses  under  stimulation  from  the  wine  cup.  This  was  fifty  years 
ago ;  before  the  temperance  reform  had  taught  such  as  him  their  peril. 
His  ally  overmastered  him ;  but  God  brought  this  excellent  man  to 
repentance  and  reformation  before  his  lamented  death. 

Should  alcoholic  drinks  be  ever  used  medicinally?  Our  answer  is 
that  when  so  used  a  man  had  best  never  be  his  own  physician.  His 
teaspoon  is  apt  to  grow  into  a  tablespoon ;  his  wineglass  grows  insensibly 
into  a  tumbler,  and  then  into  a  brimming  goblet,  which  '^  biteth  at  the 
last  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder.''  A  wise  physician  may 
sometimes  use  alcohol  to  save  life,  just  as  he  might  use  opium;  but  I 
doubt  if  a  wise  physician  would  ever  use  it  when  any  other  remedy  will 
answer  the  purpose.  How  can  he  know  that  he  is  not  feeding  a  latent 
appetite  that  will  yet  destroy  his  patient?  One  of  the  most  emineDt 
<;ivilians  of  America  whom  the  bottle  has  destroyed,  fell  into  intern pe- 
cance  under  medical  prescription.  He  had  been  an  abstainer  until 
middle  life ;  he  was  then  recommended  to  use  wine  as  a  daily  tonic  afto 
recovery  from  a  weakening  disease;  his  ally  became  his  conqueror, 
liord  Macaulay  indicates  the  secret  of  the  younger  Pitt*s  enslavement  to 
the  bottle,  by  telling  us  that  port  wine  was  freely  administered  to  him 
in  early  youth  as  a  medicine. 


LOVE  WITHOUT  WISDOM. 

"  What  is  wrong,  Philip ;  why  are  you  not  taking  something  ?"  This 
was  addressed  by  a  mother  to  her  third  son,  at  a  party  assembled  at  her 
house.  The  company,  after  supper,  had  had  placed  before  them  a  liberal 
supply  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  mother  had  seen  her  son  not  par- 
taking of  anything ;  she  had  come  round  to  where  he  was  sitting ,  and 
touching  him  on  the  arm,  whispered  these  words  to  him. 

"Nothing  is  wrong,"  said  he,  "but  I  don't  want  anything."  **Nol 
want  anything/' said  the  mother;  "why  not;  are  you  not  well?"  *'I 
am  quite  well,*'  he  replied,  "  but  I  shall  take  nothing  to-night."  The 
mother,  apparently  both  astonished  and  displeased,  went  back  to  her  seit 
Ab<)ut  an  hour  after,  she  returned,  and  in  a  tone  of  entreaty  said,*' What 
will  the  company  ihiuk,  PU\\v^  ?  you  are  certainly  not  giving  them  a  yvf 
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Avelcome  reception ;  can  you  not  make  yourself  like  the  rest,  and  take  a 
liitle?*'  Instantly  he  turned  round,  and  with  a  look  which  indicated 
threat  firmness  and  considerable  vexation,  but  no  disrespect,  he  said,**  Do 
not  trouble  me  any  more,  mother,  on  that  subject.*'  The  writer  of  this 
tract,  being  next  to  Philip  at  the  table,  was  the  unwilling  witness  of  this 
interview  between  mother  and  son. 

Now,  what  had  been  the  experience  of  this  fomily  in  regard  to  strong 
<lrink  ?  That  mother  had  already  lost  two  sons  by  drink.  She  had  been 
^  widow  ten  years;  a  daughter  and  three  sons  were  at  home,  and  two 
tsons  ^*  were  not/'  The  sad  career  of  each  of  these  may  be  described  in  a 
few  words.  Eight  years  before  this,  the  eldest  son  was  in  a  good  situa- 
tion in  a  counting-house  in  Edinburgh.  He  possessed  superior  abilities, 
and  had  excellent  prospects.  The  father  on  his  death-bed,  had  given  the 
<:harge  of  the  family  to  him.  **  John,'*  he  had  said,  ^*  you  must  do  what 
you  can  to  fill  my  place  in  the  house  when  I  am  gone ;  be  kind  to  your 
poor  mother,  and  take  good  care  of  your  sister  and  brothers."  These 
vvord^,  uttered  in  such  solemn  circumstances,  had  impressed  John's  heart 
for  a  time; — and  well  had  he  obeyed.  But,  alas!  by  and  by  they  had 
been  forgotten.  Strong  drink  has  brought  many  sons  to  disregard  their 
father's  dying  commands,  and  such  was  its  influence  on  him.  So  com- 
pletely was  he  brought  under  its  power,  that  for  the  love  of  it  he  utterly 
neglected  his  mother  and  sister  and  brothers,  gave  up  all  his  former 
associates,  and  lost  his  good  name !  His  duties  at  the  office  became  but 
imperfectly  performed.  His  employers  marked  the  change.  In  the 
strongest  terms  they  both  entreated  and  threatened.  It  was  of  no  use. 
Promises  were  made  by  him  but  to  be  broken ;  resolutions  formed  oq/iy 
to  be  followed  by  deeper  plunges  into  vice !  Dreading  that  his  employers 
were  contemplating  parting  with  him,  and  experiencing  a  pinch  for  money, 
he  was  guilty  of  embezzlement  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  then  disap- 
peared. For  four  years  his  mother  could  hear  nothing  of  him.  At  length 
an  acquaintance  of  the  &mily  met  him  in  a  foreign  country,  and  sent 
word  that  he  was  living  there  as  he  had  done  at  home.  In  fifteen  months 
after,  the  mother  received  an  intimation  of  his  death. 

The  other  son,  the  second  in  the  family,  had  been  a  traveller  for  a  com- 
mercial house.  He  had  married  a  member  of  a  family  somewhat  above 
his  own  in  worldly  position.  They  had  two  daughters.  For  several 
years  after  their  union,  their  home  had  been  filled  with  sunshine — their 
hearts  with  happiness.  But  he  was  at  length  overcome  by  the  tempta- 
tions which  met  him  in  business.  From  dififerent  quarters  of  the  country 
reports  about  his  intemperance  and  negligence  reached  the  ear  of  his 
employer.  He  lost  his  situation.  He  got-  another  as  a  salesman,  but 
lost  it  too  by  the  same  cause.  The  next  situation  he  obtained  was  much 
inferior.  He  was  now  on  that  sliding  scale,  down  which  many  a  young 
man  goes  to  ruin.  Every  change  is  one  for  the  worse, — every  step  is  one 
downward;  the  next  employment  received  is  more  menial  than  the 
former ;  and  the  general  appearance  gradually  becomes  the  more  indica- 
tive of  poverty  and  vice  !  It  was  so  with  him.  Thus  he  descended,  till 
employment  was  lost  altogether.    Then,  in  that  meanness  to  wbich 
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drink  can  bring  even  a  noble  heart,  he  perrbitted  himself  to  be  supported 
by  her  he  had  sworn,  but  a  few  years  before,  to  cherish  and  protect.  The 
little  handiwork  his  wife  had  learned  in  youth — never  dreaming  that  she 
and  those  dear  to  her  would  yet  be  dependent  on  it  for  daily  bread- 
now  stood  her  in  good  stead.  To  work  in  a  drunkard's  home,  and  lo 
support  a  drunkard^s  fannily,  was  her  task,  and  nobly  she  did  it.  Bat 
soon  under  the  hard  work  and  a  heavy  heart  her  health  gave  way,  and 
she  was  laid  in  an  early  grave !  Left  to  his  own  resources,  the  husband 
again  sought  employment  and  found  it.  For  three  or  four  months  he 
remained  steady ;  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  his  wife's  death  had 
brought  him  to  see  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  the  life  he  had  led.  But  be 
gave  way  again;  and  after  several  fits  of  hard  drinking,  died  raving  in 
delirium ! 

Such  had  been  the  influence  of  drink  in  this  family ;  and  when  I  saw 
the  son  that  night  refusing  to  touch  or  taste,  I  fancied  it  was  the  thoaght 

.  of  this  that  was  at  work  in  his  mind.  I  thought  that  memory  was  bring- 
ing up  the  past  with  its  bitter  experiences,  and  that  under  the  influence 
of  these  a  brother's  heart  had  come  to  resolve  to  shun  that  which  had  so 
deeply  injured  those  who  were  gone.  My  surmises  proved  correct 
Philip  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  Temperance  Society!  and 
more  than  once  has  he  told  me  that  that  night,  in  the  midst  of  the  party's 
glee,  the  remembrance  of  John  and  William  had  come  into  his  mind,  and 
that  when  the  drink  was  set  on  the  table,  the  thought  occurred  to  him 
that  that  had  killed  them.  So  completely  did  this  idea  get  possession  of 
his  mind,  that  it  produced  violent  emotions  in  his  breast.  In  his  imagin- 
ings he  actually  thought  he  saw  his  brothers'  blood  upon  the  glass,  and 
heard  their  voice  of  warning  coming  to  him  from  it !  Under  the  power 
f  such  thoughts  and  feelings  as  these,  no  wonder  he  acted  as  he  did. 
His  conduct  is  easily  understood;  but  how  shall  we  account  for  tlie 
nother*s  ?  When  I  saw  her  urging  her  third  son  to  touch  the  intoxicating' 
cup  before  him,  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  exclaiming — Foolish 
woman !  you  have  lost  two  sons  already  by  strong  drink,  and  is  that  nci 
enough  ?     Will  you  do  what  you  can  to  lose  a  third  ? 

Was  her  heart  really  destitute  of  love?  Far  otherwise.  She  was 
naturally  a  kind-hearted  woman,  and  often  had  she  shewn  herself  a  loving- 
hearted  mother  1  Grief  for  her  two  sons  had  made  deep  furrows  on  her 
brow.  Even  that  night,  an  observing  eye  might  have  discovered  that  her 
wounded  heart  was  far  from  healed.  And  her  third  son  she  loved  most 
ardently ;  indeed,  it  was  love  for  him  that  led  her  to  urge  his  partakin;! 
of  the  drink.  She  just  wished  to  see  him  happy  like  the  rest.  But  it 
was  love  without  wisdom  /  Her  past  experience  had  been  well  fitted  to 
teach  her  a  lesson,  but  that  lesson  she  had  not  learned.  There  was  peril 
in  the  cup,  but  her  eye  was  yet  blind  to  it.  She  had  not  come  to  see 
that  drink  had  been  the  murderer  of  her  children !  She  blamed  her  son> 
— ^she  blamed  the  companions  that  hud  helped  to  lead  them  astray — bur 
she  did  not  blame  the  drink.  In  her  father's  house  and  in  her  own  ii 
had  been  regularly  used! — she  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  regard  it  as 

JBecessary  for  enjoyment,  and  \\et  oviitiVi\&\»t:^f  %'ai<i\Vv<)>a^^V!L  it  was,  had  noi 
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dispelled  the  delusion.  Her  affection  wap  as  strong  as  e?er ;  but  it  con- 
tinued to  shew  itself,  in  this  matter  at  least,  without  the  guidance  of 
wisdom. 

Is  she  alone  ?     Are  there  not  many  mothers  in  our  country  who,  though 
with  one  son  ruined  by  drink,  yet  place  it  on  their  tables  before  the  other 
members  of  their  families  and  ask  them  to  partake  of  it?     In  India,  a' 
few  months  ago,  a  little  infant  was  sleeping  in  its  cot;  the  attendant 
incautiously  left  the  door  open — a  wolf  entered,  and  carried  the  child 
awa}'.    That  wolf,  since  the  hour  the  terrible  truth  was  known,  has  been- 
before  the  mind  of  the  agonized  mother  by  night  and  by  day.    In  her 
love,  she  keeps  her  other  children  nearer  to  her  side;  and  in  her  wisdom,, 
always  now  sees  the  door  closed  at  night  herself.     Our  sympathy  for  her 
is  mingled  with  -admiration  !     Drink  is  worse  than  that  wolf.    The  wolf 
but  killed  the  body,  but  drink  kills  both  soul  and  body !    .  And  yet  many 
a  mother  whose  son  is  ruined  by  drink,  still  keeps  it  on  her  table,  and 
puts  it  now  and  then  to  the  lips  of  her  other  children !     In  this  case,  our* 
sympathy  is  mingled  with  amazement. 

Is  she  alone  ?     How  many  thousands  of  mothers  countenance  the  in- 
toxicating cap,  though  they  know  the  injury  it  has  wrought  in  the  families 
of  their  neighbours !     It  may  have  done  no  evil  as  yet  within  their  own  • 
households,  but  is  it  not  wisdom  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  others  as 
well  as  from  our  own?     Ah,  our  owti  often  comes  when  it  is  too  late  J 
What  has  taken  a  son  or  a  daughter  from  one  fireside  may  do  it  from ' 
another.     The  Constitutions  of  children  in  their  general  features  are  the- 
same.    Among  a  given  number  who  are  taught  to  drink,  the  history  of' 
the  past  declares  that  a  given  number  shall  fall  I     Of  what  family,  or 'of 
-which  member  of  a  family,  this  shall  be  true,  no  one  can  tell;  but  is  it 
not  wise  to  remember  the  fact,  and  to  be  influenced  by  it? 

Mothers,  think  what  your  children  may  become  by  intoxicating  drink ! 
That  innocence  you  now  see  in  them,  and  in  which  you  ;delii;lit,  may  be 
supplanted  by  deep  guilt — that  mirth  by  misery — that  rosy  countenance* 
by  the  bloated  face  of  the  drunkard!     An  immortal  destiny  is  before- 
them,  but  drink  may  make  it  one  of  blackness  and  woe!     Surely,  who- 
ever puts  danger  in  their  way,  it  should  not  be  a  mother.    They  will 
encounter  sufficient  peril  in  the  world  without  your  adding  to  it.     The  • 
Bible — reason-:-maternaI  affection — all  demand  that  they  be  led  in  the- 
way  of  safety  by  you.    Should  your  eye  not  be  quick  in  detecting  danger  ?  • 
Should  your  voice  not  be  earnest  in  pointing  it  out  I    Teach  them  to  shun 
drink — teach  them  to  hate  it.     Send  them  out  into  the  world  abstainers,  • 
If  you.  do,  they  will  probably  honour  yo^i.  and  bring  gladness  to  your^ 
hearts;  and  if  they  fall  through  the  pernicious  influence  of  others,.they  will  ■ 
not  be  able  to  say,  as  many  have  been,  that  it  was  a  ihother's  voice  and  a 
mother's  hand  that  led  them  on  in  the  path  which  has  brought  them  to  • 
ruin !     The  evils  of  drinking  are  written  in  letters  of  blood  on  many  a . 
hearth.   Take  care  lest  you  write  them  on  your  own- !  •  There  is  no  want  of 
love  in  your  hearts — nature  has  put  it  there — but  siee  that  it  be  not  blind 
love.     Let  it  be  guided  by  that  lesson  which  the  effects  of  the  drinking 
customs  everywhere  are  fitted  to  teach  you.    In  everything— •but,  oh  I  • 
especially  in  this — ever  seek  to  add  wisdom  to  a  mother's  love  I 
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LESSONS  ON  A  JOVBNET. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M'CREE. 

I  have  been  on  a  tour.  Railways,  gigs,  horses,  steamers^  and  rolling 
rivers  have  done  me  service.  Loving  words  and  children's  kisses  have 
been  my  welcome.  Ah !  but  tiie  contrasts  I  have  met  with — ^let  metdl 
about  them. 

Travelling  in  a  third-class  carriage — I  see  life  there — I  found  myself 
seated  beside  a  round,  jolly,  florid-faced  man  who  told  roe  that  he  was  a. 
sub-contractor,  under  Mr.  Brassey,  the  eminent  railway  engineer,  and 
was  then  returning  from  France  to  see  his  family. 

"  Do  you  employ  Englishmen  only  on  your  work  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  have  English,  French,  and  Belgians/'  was  the  reply. 

"  Which  do  you  find  the  best  workmen  ?" 

'*  Oh  !  the  English.  Some  of  them  get  three  times  as  much  money  as 
any  of  the  others." 

Do  they  save  much  V* 

Not  a  penny,  sir.  They  drink  it  all.  Brandy  is  cheap,  and  they  arc 
always  getting  drunk.  Some  of  the  men  spend  most  of  their  money  by 
the  middle  of  the  week.  Now  the  Belgians  don't  do  that.  They  are 
sober  men,  and  take  care  of  their  money.  They  work  hard,  save  all  they 
-can  during  summer,  go  home  in  the  winter,  build  a  house,  put  their 
-old  parents  or  their  wives  into  it,  come  back  in  the  summer,  make  some 
more  money,  go  home  and  build  another  house,  and  so  on  for  a  few  years; 
and  then  we  see  no  more  of  them." 

«  Why  V 

*'  Because  they  have  got  a  house,  a  garden,  a  few  fields,  and  can  do 
without  working  for  me." 

''And  how  about  the  English  workmen?**  I  enquired. 

''Lord  bless  you,  sir,  they  drink  all  their  money, and  after  working 
liard  for  years,  and  getting  high  wages  too,  they  land  at  Dover  without  i 
shilling." 

What  a  contrast !  The  Belgian  going  home  to  a  new  house,  a  smiling 
wife,  a  garden  full  of  fruits  and  flowers,  green  pastures  and  fields  ofconi, 
and  the  Briton  landing  at  Dover  with  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  clothes  io 
a  blue  cotton  handkerchief,  a  pack  of  cards,  and  an  old  pipe.  Glorious 
JBriton ! 

During  a  visit  to  a  famous  market^town  in  the  north,  I  spent  a  sheet 
^time  in  the  house  of  a  tradesman.  Looking  around  me  I  saw  elegant 
furniture,  a  table  spread  with^books,  a  comely  wife,  smiling  children, 
and  a  blazing  fire  casting  a  ruddy  glow  upon  the  soft  carpet.  Before  me 
^sat  my  host — a  frank,  prosperous,  intelligent  man.  Observing,  my  eyei 
£xed  upon  a  beautiful  painting*^a  study  of  cattle — hun^  over  the  fiie- 
iplace,  he  said : 

"That's  a  specimen  of  my  work,  and  if  you  will  come  with  me  I  will 
shew  you  some  more." 

I  followed  him  into  another  room,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  feasting  my 
eyes  on  twenty  admirable  productions  of  his  pencil. 
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"  How  do  you  manage,**  I  said,  **  to  attend  to  your  business,  your 
family, and  your  philanthropic  pursuits, arid  paint  all  thesefine  pictures?*' 
"  Oh  !"  said  he,  "  I  do  them  in  my  spare  time!'" 
It  is  needless  to  remark  tliat  my  host  does  not  drink  wine.     liis  genius 
can  be  brilliant  without  such  aid. 
Here  is  a  contrast ! 

*<  Look  at  that  man  coming  across  the  market-place,**  said  a  friend  to 
me.  1  did  so.  He  was  a  pale,  worn,  tottering  young  man.  Dressed 
in  dirty  linen,  an  old  pilot  coat,  greasy  trousers,  and  shabby  shoes,  he 
b humbled  along  leaning  upon  a  stick. 

"  That  young  man,**  said  my  friend, "  is  the  son  of  one  of  our  richest 
nnerchants.  He  was  in  the  firm,  but  having  become  a  drunkard,  and 
wasted  his  money,  he  is  now  what  you  see — a  ruined  man !" 

Ah  !  thought  I,  as  he  crawled  past,  what  a  difference  there  is  betweeo 
spendm?  spare  time  in  painting  pictures,  and  spending  it  in  drinking 
wine.     Who  does  not  know  that  wine  is  the  bane  of  artist-life ? 

Standing  in  the  Court-house  of  a  large  town,  I  saw  a  man  who  was 
charged  with  having  indulged  in  the  twin  luxuries  of  the  British  brute, 
namely,  drunkenness  and  wife-beating. 

"  I  have  been  his  wife  for  twenty  years,  gentlemen,*'  said  his  wife  to 
the  magistrates,  ''and  during  that  time  he  has  given  himself  to  drinking. 
When  he  is  drunk  he  calls  me  infamous  names,  beats  me,  ^nd  threatens 
my  life.'' 

**  W^hat  do  you  say  to  the  charge?"  asked  a  venerable  magistrate. 
"  I  was  in  liquor,**  replied  the  British  brute. 
^       '*  Gentlemen  ! ''  said  the  wife,  **  something  should  be  done  to  debar  him 
from  getting  liquor.*' 

Aye !  said  I  to  myself,  that  woman  has  hit  upon  the  Maine  Law.     She 
never  heard  of  moral  suasion,  legislative  enactments,  and  the  liberty  of 
,  ihe  subject.     Poor  thingl  twenty  years  of  sorrow  have  kept  her  in  dark- 
ness, but  she  has  felt  enough  to  know  that  it  is  wrong  that  men  should  be 
•illowed  to  grow  rich  and  great  by  selling  drinks  which  make  her  husband 
u  British  brute.     And  is  she  not  right  ? 

*'  How  much  a  week  do  you  make?'*  said  the  presiding  magistrate. 
**  Twenty-six  shillings." 

*'  How  much  of  that  do  you  allow  your  wife  as  a  separate  maintenance?** 
"Tiiree!"  said  the  British  brute. 

**  You  area  selfish  fellow!     You  must  pay  her   six  shillings  weekly, 
^nd  promise  not  to  molest  her.     And  besides  this,  you  must  pay  eleven 
shillings  and  costs.** 
*'  Aint  got  no  money.** 

*'  Then  you  must  go  to  prison,**  and  to  prison  the  British  brute  went. 
In  the  same  town  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  working  man 
reverently  entered  the  house  of  God.     A  friend  of  his — that  person  sittmg 
beside  him — told  me  his  history : — 

*•  That  man,**  said  he,  "  can  make  thirty  shillings  per  week.  He  has 
been  a  great  drunkard.  His  life  vvas  of  such  a  shocking  character  that 
his  wife  could  not  live  with  him,  and  went  to  reside  at  G ,  when  she 
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■  •  • 

got  work,  at  a  mill.  Soon  after  she  left  him^  ber  daughter — a  mere  giri — 
forsook  her  father's  house  and  became  an  abandoned  prostitut'r.  SVe 
actaally  decoyed  her  sister — a  child  and  no  more — away  from  home,  tnok 

her  to  N ,  and  offered  her  to  a  woman  who  keeps  a  brothel.     Happily 

the  woman  would  not  have  the  child,  and  she  was  sent  back  to  her  father. 
Well,  he  grew  so  wickel  that  he  got  a  knife,  sliarpened  it,  and  said  U 

wonld  go  to  G ,  find  his  wife,  and  do  a  deed  the  world  would  he^: 

of.  I/*  said  the  speaker,  ^'  heard  of  this,  went  to  him,  got  biio  to  sU^-. 
the  pledge,  and  persnaded  him  to  attend  a  place  of  worship.  Well,  ir. 
two  weeks*  time,  he  spent  twenty  shillings  in  the  purchase  of  a  B.ble.aci 
I  feeling  anxious  to  have  bis  wife  home  again  she  has  been  written  to,  ar.c 
there,*'  said  he,  placing  a  document  in  my  hand, '"  is  her  answer.  Slir 
is  coming ! " 

**  Well,"  thought  I, "  if  total  abstinence  were  only  judged  by  *  its  fruits' 
instead  of  by  the  caricatures  of  its  foes,  what  would  be  the  verdict?'* 

The  final  contrast  which  came  before  me  was  a  sad  one.  I  got  amongst 
some  wild  hills,  and  in  a  plain  building  saw  some  colliers  listening  to  :* 
temperance  lecturer — he  was  a  minister.  Near  him  were  another  minister 
and  a  poor  drunkard.  Many  were  signing  the  pledge.  Young  and  old— 
rough  colliers  and  pleasant  maidens — did  so. 

** Come,  sir,"  said  the  poor  drunkard  to  the  minister  who  sat  besidr 
hiiDy  "Come!     If  you  will  sign  the  pledge,  I  will." 

The  minister  rose,  took  his  hat,  and — walked  out ! 

**  Never  mind  that,  my  good  fellow,'*  said  the  minister  who  was  enrolling 
the  names  in  the  pledge  book,  *^  take  care  of  your  own  soul.  Come  and 
sign." 

Kind  words  have  power.  Example  has  force.  The  drunkard  walked 
up  to  the  table  and  signed  the  pledge.  Which  of  those  ministers  acted 
most  worthily  ? 

Poets  sing  of  *  a  good  time  coming.*  Ancient  seers  have  predicted  ilie 
reign  of  righteousness.  I  believe  in  their  visions.  We  shall  have  a  sober, 
wise,  and  holy  world.  The  sins  that  are  shall  pass  auay.  Blessed  cou- 
trast-=-come ! 


A  JUDGE'S  TESTIMONY. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  once  remarked,  *' The  places  of  judication, 
whtch  I  have  long  held. in  this  kingdom,  have  given  me  an  opportunity 
to  observe  ^tbe  original  cause  of  most  of  the  enormities  that  have  bee:' 
committed  for  the  space  of  nearly  twenty  years  ;  and  by  a  due  observa- 
tion, I  have  found  that,"  if  the  murders  and  manslaughters,  the  burglaries 
and  robberies,  the  riots  and  tumults,  the  adulteries  and  other  great  enor- 
mities that  have  happened  in  that  time,  were  divided  into  five  parts  four 
of  them  have  been  the  issues  and  product  of  excessive  drinkin<r  or  of 
tavern  and  ale-house  meetings."  The  proportion  is  little  less  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 
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ILLTTSTBATIONS  FOB  SPEAEEBS. 

The  Drunkard  and  the  Monkeys. — A  rich  drunkard  kept  two 
monkeys  for  his  sport.  One  day  he  looked  into  his  dining-room,  where 
he  and  his  guests  had  left  some  wine,  and  the  two  had  mounted  the  table, 
and  were  helping  themselves  generously  to  the  wine — jabbering  and  ges- 
turing, as  they  had  seen  their  master  and  his  guests.  In  a  little  time  they 
exhibited  all  the  appearance  of  drunken  men.  First  they  were  merry, 
and  jumped  about,  but  soon  they  got  to  fighting  on  the  floor,  and  tearing 
out  one  another's  hair.  The  drunkard  stood  in  amazement.  **  What !  " 
said  he,  "  is  this  a  picture  of  myself?  Do  the  brutes  rebuke  me  ?  *'  It 
so  affected  his  mind,  that  he  resolved  he  would  never  drink  another  drop. 
And  from  that  day  he  was  never  known  to  be  any  otber  than  a  sober  and 
a  happy  man. 

Good  Reason  for  Sobriety. — A  gentleman  on  entering  a  stage  coach, 
rubbing  his  head,  with  a  yawn  said,  "  My  head  aches  dreadfully ;  I  was 
very  drunk  last  night."  A  person  affecting  surprise,  replied,  "  Drunk, 
sir  I  what!  do  yoif^et  drunk  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "and  so  does  every 
one  at  times,  I  believe.  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  do."  **  No,  sir!  "  he 
replied,  **  I  do  not.*'  "What!  never?"  "No,  never;  and  amongst 
other  reasons  I  have  for  it,  one  is,  I  never  find,  being  sober,  that  I  have 
too  much  sense;  and  I  am  loath  to  lose  what  little  I  have.*'  This 
remark  put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 

Law  of  Pittacus. — By  one  of  the  laws  of  Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece,  every  fault  committed  by  a  person  when  intoxicated, 
was  deemed  worthy  of  a  double  punishment. 

"There  Goes  a  Teetotaler!  " — A  Drunkard  assailed  a  Washing- 
tonian,  but  could  only  say,  "  There  goes  a  teetotaler  !  "  The  gentleman 
waited  until  the  crowd  had  collected,  and  then  turning  upon  the  drunkard 
said,  "  There  stands  a  drunkard  ! — Three  years  ago  he  had  a  sum  of  80O 
dollars,  now  he  cannot  produce  a  penny.  I  know  he  cannot.  I  challenge 
him  to  do  it,  for  if  he  had  a  penny  he  would  be  at  a  public-house. 
There  stands  a  drunkard,  and  here  stands  a  teetotaler,  with  a  purse  full 
of  money,  honestly  earned  and  carefully  kept.  There  stands  a  drunkard  ! 
— Three  years  ago  he  had  a  watch,  a  coat,  shoes,  and  decent  clothes  ; 
now  he  has  nothing  but  rags  upon  him,  his  watch  is  gone,  and  his  shoes 
afford  free  passage  to  the  water.  There  stands  a  drunkard,  and  here 
siands  a  teetotaler,  with  a  good  hat,  good  shoes,  good  clothes,  and  a  good 
watch,  all  paid  for.  Yes,  here  stands  a  teetotaler  !  And  now,  my  friends, 
which  has  the  best  of  it?  "  The  bystanders  testified  their  appro.val  of 
ilie  teetotaler  by  loud  shouts,  while  the  crest-fallen  drunkard^slunk  away, 
happy  to  escape  further  castigation. 

THE  LITTLE  BOY  THAT  DIED. 

I  am^ill  alone  in  mj  chamber  now. 
And  the  midnight  hour  is  near ; 
And  the  faggot's  crack  and  the  clock's  dull  tick 
Are  the  only  sounds  I  hear. 
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And  over  mj  sonl,  in  its  solitade, 
Sweet  feelings  of  sadness  glide ; 
For  my  heart  and  my  eyes  are  full  when  I  think 
Of  the  little  boy  that  died. 

I  went  one  night  to  my  father's  house — 
Went  home  to  the  dear  ones  all — 
And  softly  I  opened  the  garden  gate, 
And  softly  the  door  of  the  hall. 
My  mother  came  out  to  meet  her  son ; 
She  kissed  me,  and  then  she  sighed, 
And  her  head  fell  on  my  neck,  and  she  wept 
For  the  little  boy  that  died. 

I  shall  miss  him  when  the  flowers  come 
In  the  garden  where  he  played ; 
I  shall  miss  him  more  by  the  fireside. 

When  the  flowers  have  all  decayed. 
I  shall  see  his  toys,  and  his  empty  chair, 
And  the  horse  he  used  to  ride ; 
And  they  will  speak,  with  a  silent  speech, 
Of  the  little  boy  that  died. 

I  shall  see  his  little  sister  again. 

With  her  playmates  about  the  door  ; 
And  I'll  watch  the  children  in  their  sports. 
As  I  never  did  before ; 
And  if,  in  the  group,  I  see  a  child 
That's  dimpled  and  laughing-eyed, 
I'll  look  to  see  if  it  may  not  be 
The  little  boy  that  died. 

We  shall  all  go  home  to  our  father's  bouse — 
To  our  father's  house  in  the  skies. 
Where  the  hope  of  our  souls  shall  have  no  blight. 
Our  love  no  broken  ties ; 
We  shall  roam  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  peace 
And  bathe  in  its  blissful  tide ; 
And  one  of  the  joys  of  our  heaven  shall  be — 
The  little  boy  that  died. 


GLEANINQS. 

A  Novel  Cure. — A  rich  man  sent  to  call  a  physician  for  a  sliglit 
disorder.  The  physican  felt  his  pulse,  and  said,  "  Do  you  eat  well?'* 
"Yes,"  said  the  patient.  "  Do  you  sleep  well?"  "  I  do."  "Then.'' 
said  the  physician,    *<  I  shall  give  you  something  to  take  away  all  I  hat!' 
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Old  Age. — Few  people  really  die  through  gradual  failure  of  the  func- 
tions of  life.  Even  the  oldest,  like  young  people,  die  mostly  of  special 
diseases.  Nine-tenths  die  of  bronchitis,  diseased  heart,  diseased  liver, 
diseased  bladder,  diarhoea,  and  a  wearing  senile  fever,  which  is  apt  in  old 
people  to  be  the  issue  of  an  attack  of  alnaost  any  acute  disease.  An 
ebservant  physician  seldom  sees  his  patient  truly  die  of  the  decay  of  old 
age.  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  hitherto  seen  only  one  man  die  in  that 
way. — Profeisor  Christ ison, 

A  Joke  from  Punch. — Since  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Lawson's  bill, 
©nr  facetious  contemporary  has  given  several  proofs  of  our  progress. 
His  attentions  we  always  welcome  as  evidence  of  the  importance 
>he  question  is  assuming.  In  his  last  issue  he  gives  the  following:  — 
Lawson  and  Liquors. — Admired  Punch,  this  world  affords  me  no 
enjoyment  much  greater  than  that  of  a  glass  oi  strong  beer,  imbibed  in 
the  course  of  a  good  long  walk,  at  the  bar  of  a  decent,  well-conducted 
public-house.  In  an  establishment  of  this  description,  the  other  day,  on 
such  an  occasion,  whilst  I  was  recruiting  my  frame  with  that  refreshment, 
a  member  of  the  working  classes  excited  my  curiosity  by  asking  the  land- 
lord ofhciating  at  the  tap  for  a  ^'O  of  ^  Lawson,'  w^iereupon  mine  host 
served  him  with  a  quantity  of  some  kind  of  spirit.  "Lawson!"  I  ex- 
claimed ;  **•  dear  me,  what  is  Lawson  ?  '*  The  working  man  grinned,  and 
the  landlord  replied:  ''Gin,  sir.  They  calls  gin  'Lawson'  now,  sir, 
'cept  o^  Sundays,  and  then  they  calls  it  '  Somes.^  Brandy  they  calls 
*Trevelyau,*  and  rum  *  Harvey,*  and  whiskey  they  calls  'Pope' — Irish 
whiskey  ;  and  Scotch, '  Forbes  Mackenzie.'  Then  there^s  different  kinds 
o'  beer  sir;  Burton  they  calls  'Band  of  Hope,'  and  Kennet,  'United 
Kingdom  Alliance.'"  "  Well,  to  be  sure!"  said  I,  '*and  1  shouldn't 
wonder  if  they  were,  by-and-by,  to  call  sherry-cobbler, '  Harrington,*  and 
mint-julep,  *  He\  worth,*  and  brandy-smash,  *  Jabez  Burns,'  and  timber- 
doodle,  *  Canon  Jenkins,'  after  the  names  of  the  Alliance's  leading 
members."  **  Yes  sir,"  sjiid  the  landlord,  "  and  werry  likely  they'll  give 
the  name  of '  Dean  Close  '  to  punch."  "Indeed,''  I  replied,  **I  think 
that  extremely  probable;  or  perhaps  they'll  make  the  dean  a  bishop; 
and  it  appears  to  me  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  industrious  orders  should 
Ke  provoked,  by  injudicious  agitation,  to  associate,  out  of  bravado,  res- 
pectable and  reverend  names  with  liquors,  which  however  salubrious  in 
moderate   quantities,  are,  when    partaken  of  in   e^ess,  intoxicating.** 

**Tis    werry   lamentable,  sir,"  said   the  landlord,  "isn't  it?" — Yours 

affectionately.  Ambulator. 

Discipline. — One  of  the  first  things  a  soldier  has  to  do,  is  to  harden 

^iDself  against  heat  and  cold.     Ue  must  inure  himself  to  bear  violent 

changes.     In  like  manner,  they  who  enter  into  public  life  begin  by  drilling: 

%lieir  sensitiveness  to  praise  and  blame.     He  who  cannot  turn  his  back 

the  one,  and  face  the  other,  will  probably  be  beguiled  by  his  favourite, 

letting  his  enemy  come  behind  him,  and  wound  him  when  off  his 

iiard.     Let  him  keep  a  firm   footing,  and  beware  of  being  lifted  up, 

^>emerab6ring  that  this  is  the  commonest  trick  by  which  wrestlers  throw 

it  antagonisisc     Never  put  much  confidence  in  such  as  put  no  confi- 
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dence  iu  others.    A  man  prone  to  suspect  eril,  is  mostly  looking  in  lib 

neighbours  for  what  he  sees  in  himself.  As  to  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure,  even  ^o  to  the  impure  all  things  are  impure.  The  full  assurance 
of  faith,  always  attended  with  the  full  assurance  of  hope,  never  fails  to  be 
productive  of  perfect  love,  even  the  love  that  casteth  out  fear.  There  are 
persons  who  would  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground,  if  their  vanity  or  their 
pride  did  not  hold  them  up.  Misers  are  the  greatest  spendthrifts :  and 
spendthrifts  often  end  iu  becoming  the  greatest  misers.  Principle  gives 
birth  to  the  rule:  the  motive  may  justify  the  exception.  Jesus  Christ 
*'  saves  to  the  uttermost '^  of  life,  to  the  uttermost  of  sin,  and  to  the  utter- 
most extremity  of  the  earth. 

A. Candid  Mind. — ^There  is  nothing  sheds  so  fine  a  light  upon  the 
human  mind  as  candour.  It  was  called  whiteness  by  the  ancients,  for 
its  purity;  and  it  has  always  won  the  esteem  due  to  the  most  admirable 
of  the  virtues.  However  little  sought  for  or  practised,  all  do  to  it  the 
homage  of  their  praise,  and  all  feel  the  power  and  charm  of  its  influence. 
The  man  whose  opinions  make  the  deepest  mark  upon  his  fellow  man, 
whose  influence  is  the  most  lasting  and  efficient,  whose  friendship  is 
instinctively  sought  where  all  oth.?rs  have  proved  faithless,  is  not  the  roan 
of  brilliant  parts,  or  flattering  tongue,  or  splendid  genius,  or  cotnmandin? 
power;  but  he  whose  lucid  candour  and  ingenious  truth  transmit  the 
heart's  real  feelings  pure  and  without  refraction.  There  are  other  qualities 
which  are  more  showy,  and  other  traits  that  have  a  higher  place  in  the 
world's  code  of  honour,  but  none  wear  better,  or  gather  less  tarnish  by 
use,  or  claim  a  deeper  homage  in  that  silent  reverence  which  the  mind 
must  pay  to  virtue. — Green  Leaves. 


THE  RISE  OP  POOR  BOYS. 


The   Rev.  J.  P.  Norris,  who  has   for  many   years  been    one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  gives  instances  from  schools  inspected 
by  him  in  Staffordshire,  Salop,  and  Cheshire,  to  show  what  a  mistake  it 
is  to  suppose  that  no  career  is  open  to  the  sons  of  agricultural  labourers 
in  England.     In  a  list  of  boys  from  the  national  school  of  a  parish  io 
Shropshire,  all  of  them  sons  of  labourers,  there  is  one  who  at  twenty-two 
has  become  under  station-master  at  an  important  county  toi^n  at  £60.  a 
year,  a  situation  he  gat  by  examination;  two  others  are  railway  guards; 
several  are  in  business  for  themselves  and  doing  well ;  one  is  an  engineer 
at  Woolwich  with  £2.  a  week  ;  one  has  been  promoted  in  only  two  years 
to  be  a  sergeant  in  the  Guards ;  one  is  a  clerk  in  the  London  Post-otiice; 
three  are  certificated  schoolmasters  in  charge  of  schools ;  one.  is  a  school- 
master in  Cape  town,  preparing  for  holy  orders.     From  another  school 
Mr.  Norris  instances  three  sons  of  one  of  the  poorest  cottagers :  one  is  in 
the  employ  of  a  steel  company  at  50s.  a  week,  one  farais  160  acres,  tlie 
other  is  an  hotel-keeper  and  farmer.     Others  from  this  school  are  farmers 
or  in-fradey'ooe  is  a  butler  at  a  manor-house,  one  is  the  certificated  master 
of  a,  London  school,  one  has  been  fifteen  years  in  the  same  office,  is  ooi* 
lector  of  the  vicarial  tithes,  and  holds  a  good  position.     At  a  school  ii 
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StaflTordshire  the  son  of  a  drunken  forge  labourer,  often  obliged  to  work 
all  night  for  his  father,  who  was  on  a  drinking  bout,  carried  off  a  prize 
against  great  competition  ;  his  course  has  been  ever  upwards,  and  now  at 
twenty-one  he  is  manager  and  part  proprietor  of  the  works  on  which  he 
has  been  employed.  An  old  schoolmaster  writes  that  he  could  name 
nearly  a  score  of  his  boys  who  are  receiving  a  greater  salary  tViaii  himself, 
many  of  them  through  his  recommendation  of  them.  One  was  engaged 
at  a  brewery,  eventually  was  apprenticed  to  the  firm,  is  getting  a  libera! 
and  progressive  salary,  and  at  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship  his 
services  will  be  worth  from  £400.  to  £500.  a  year,  owing  to  the  acquain- 
tance he  has  acquired  with  the  qualities  of  barley  and  malt.  The  school- 
master adds,  "  My  old  boys  often  come  to  me  for  advice,  and  I  believe  I 
have  more  influence  over  them  now,  than  I  had  when  they  were  in  the 
school-room.  They  seem  grateful;  I  feel  thankful.'*  Mr.  Norris,  in 
thus  closing  the  last  report  he  has  to  write,  suggests  that  evidence  of  this 
kind  is  more  valuable  than  the  statistics  on  which  we  are  much  in  the 
habit  of  relying. 

LOAN  SOCIETIES. 

Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's  annual  abstract  of  the  accounts  of  loan  societies  in 
England  and  Wales  shows  a  constantly  lengthening  list.  These  societies 
are  now  758  in  number.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1859  he  had  to  report 
on  societies  with  £293,005  in  borrowers'  hands;  at  the  close  of  1863  the 
societies  in  the  list  just  issued  had  £473,985.  out  on  loan.  Loans  were 
made  by  them  in  1863  to  172,850  persons,  and  the  amount  circulated  in 
the  year  was  £802,269.  The  societies  received  £54,370.  for  interest^ 
and  charges  for  forms  of  application  and  for  making  inquiries ;  and  the 
expense  of  management  was  £20,266.  The  sum  of  £28,402.  was  paid 
for  interest  to  depositors  or  shareholders,  and  there  was  left  a  net  profit 
of  £7,969.  In  the  year  1863,  15,966  summonses  were  issued  for 
£33,551.,  and  1,804  distress  warrants;  borrowers  or  their  sureties  paid 
£2,805.  for  costs.  Five  hundred  of  these  societies  are  in  the  metropolis 
and  the  suburbs,  and  the  place  of  business  of  these  London  societies  is 
almost  invariably  a  public-house.  Some  of  these  societies  are  upon  a 
very  small  scale;  there  are  not  above  ten  in  all  London  with  £l,600  out 
on  loan.  In  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire,  and  at  Nottingham 
there  are  societies  on  a  higher  scale,  having  £3,000.,  £4,000.,  and  £5,000. 
in  circulation.  A  loan  society  at  Leeds  has  above  £  11,000.  out  on  loan; 
at  Hanley,  and  also  at  Birmingham,  there  is  one  with  £  18,000.,  and  one 
at  Longton,  Staffordshire,  with  £20,000. 

THE  LOST  SHIP. 

The  Neptune  carrying  36  men,  sailed  from  Aberdeen,  on  a  fine 
morning  in  May,  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  good  weather,  and  a 
prosperous  voyage.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  wind  arose  from  the 
east,  and  swept  over  the  sea  with  overwhelming  violence.  In  about  an 
hour  she  was  seen  standing  in,  but  under  such  a  press  of  sail  as,  con- 
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sidering  the  gale,  astonished  all  on  shore.  But  on  sbe  came,  now 
bounding  on  the  top  of  the  sea,  and  then  almost  ingulfed  in  the  foaming 
cavern.  The  harbour  of  Aberdeen  is  exposed  to  the  east,  and  formed  by 
a  pier  on  one  side,  and  a  breakwater  on  the  other,  and  so  narrow  at  the 
entrance  as  not  to  admit  two  large  ships  abreast.  All  saw  that  something 
was  wrong  on  board.  One  attempt  was  made  to  shorten  sail,  but  the 
shi^  was  then  within  a  cablets  length  of  the  shore,  and  urged  on  with  an 
impetuosity  which  no  human  power  could  withstand.  The  wives  and 
families  of  the  men  who  were  thus  hastening  to  death  had  assembled  near 
the  pier;  but  all  stood  in  silent  horror,  broke  in  a  moment  by  the  cry, 
'^  she's  lost ! ''  as  the  vessel,  lashed  on  by  the  tempest,  passed  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  breakwater,  and  struck  with  awful  violence  between 
two  black  rugged  rocks.  The  cries  of  the  victims  were  most  horrible. 
The  dreadful  crisis  had  come,  and  they  were  lost  indeed.  A  few  brave 
men  on  shore  endeavoured  to  man  the  life  boat,  and  take  it  round  the 
breakwater,  but  it  was  unavailing.  One  heavy  sea  rolling  over  the  wreck 
for  a  moment  concealed  her,  and  when  the  people  looked  again  she  was 
gone!  Her  crew  and  timbers  were  hurled  against  the  rocks,  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  man,  who  was  washed  up  and  lodged  on  a  projecting 
edge,  none  escaped  of  the  36  who  had  that  morning  left  the  shore  in 
health  and  spirits.  From  the  man  who  was  saved,  the  melancholy  truth 
was  learnt  tliat  the  crew  were  all  intoxicated,  and  could  not  manage  the 
vessel. 


lannalis  of  tf)e  J^niU^  iXmstiom  iSanti  of  iE^ope  9ftnion. 

THE  PETE  AT  THE  CEYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  Committee  of  the  National  Temperance  L<eague  are 
making  arrangements  for  a  great  f^te  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on 
Tuesday,  August  9th.  All  the  magnificent  attractions  of  the 
Palace  will  be  made  available  for  the  entertainment  of  the  vast 
multitude  expected  to  assemble  on  that  day. 

There  will  be  a  display  of  the  whole  series  of  water  fountaiBS) 
a  sight  which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witness  it. 
It  is  intended  to  have  a  great  Temperance  meeting  in  the 
central  transept,  which  will  be  addressed  by  popular  ad^^ocates. 
The  orchestra  will  be  occupied  by  1,500  Children,  connected 
with  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  who  wiB 
doubtless  entrance  the  audience.  It  is  intended  also  to  have  s 
grand  procession  in  the  grounds,  and  an  Open- Air  Temperance 
Meeting.  Bands  of  music  will  perform  in  the  Palace  and 
grounds,  and  the  majestic  organ  will  be  played  at  intervals 
during  the  day.  It  is  intended  by  the  Band  of  Hope  Union  to 
give  a  New  Testament  to  each  of  the  Children  of  the  choir, 
and  also,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr  Joseph  Livesey,  a  copy  of 
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liis  famous  "  Malt  Lecture."  We  hope  this  will  be  the  most 
BQCcessful  Temperance  demonstration  ever  known  in  the  Metro- 
polis. 

THE  CONFERENCE  PAPERS. 

Our  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  valuable  Papers 
read  at  the  May  Conference  of  the  Union,  are  now  verj  nearly 
ready.  In  a  few  days  those  friends  who  have  ordered  them,  may 
e^xpect  to  receive  them.  Although  a  much  larger  number  have 
l>een  ordered,  than  even  was  anticipated  by  the  Committee,  yet  as 
the  papers  are  both  practical  and  likely  to  be  very  useful,  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  be  still  more  widely  circulated. 

During  the  month  Mr.  G.  Blaby  has  attended  and  addressed  the 
following  meetings:—  Denmark  Street,  twice;  Whitfield  Chapel,  twice; 
Working  Men's  Club,  Westminster,  twice;  Cromer  Street  Chapel; 
Wandsworth  road ;  Vauxhall  Walk  Temperance  Hall ;  Victoria  Street, 
Shad  well;  Deverell  Street;  Lansdowne  Place;  Caledonian  Road; 
Windsor  Street,  Islington  ;  William  Street,  Poplar;  Spa  Fields  Sunday 
Schools;  Stafford  Street,  Peckham  ;  Charlotte  Place,  Walworth  ;  Trinity 
Schools,  Vauxhall  Road;  Little  Denmark  Street,  Ragged  Schools; 
Mission  Hail,  Moor  Street,  Five  Dials  ;  Meadow  Row,  New  Kent  Road ; 
St.  James's  Walk,  Clerkenwell,  and  Amicable  Row,  Kent  Street,  Boro'; 
he  has  also  preached  six  sermons,  and  addressed  three  Sunday  Schools. 

Mr.  William  B£LL  has  during  the  last  month  visited  meetings  as 
follows  : — Peel  Grove,  Bethnal  Green ;  Mercers  Street,  Shadwell,  twice ; 
Duck  Lane,  Westminster,  twice;  George  Yard,  Whitechapel,  twice; 
Little  Denmark  Street ;  Fitzroy  Hall,  Fitzroy  Square;  Kettering;  Ken- 
nington  Park;  Albion  Hall,  London  Wall;  Slough;  Newington  Cause- 
way; St.  James's  Walk  ;  Hawkeston  Hall, twice;  Whetstone;  Waterloo 
Street,  Camberwell;  Calthorpe  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Road  ;  Mission  Hall, 
Moor  Street,  Five  Dials  ;  Union  Hall,  Bishopsgate,  twice. 

Mr.  Frederic  Smith  has  been  attending  rehearsals  of  the  children  who 
9re  to  sing  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  August  9tli,  every  evening  during  the 
month. 

Bristol. — The  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree  lectured  on  "  Lights  and  Shades 

vf  Life  in  London,*'  in  the  Broadmead  Rooms,  on  July  4th,  when  Robert 

C!harleton,  Esq.  presided.     The  audience   paid  for  admission,  and  the 

local  press  spoke  highly  of  the  lecture.     On  the  5th  about  60  ladies 

^uid  gentlemen  met  Mr.  M'Cree  at  tea  in  the  Tailors'  Hall,  Broad  Street, 

ouod  listened  with  great  attention  to  an  address  on  the  *'  Present  Condition 

of  the  Band  of  Hope  Movement."     Henry  Wethered,  Esq.,  presided.    A 

public  meeting  was  then  held  in  Counterslip  Chapel,  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Ma- 

einaster  presiding),  when  Mr.  M'Cree  lectured  to  a  large  audience,  on 

*«  Parents  and  Children." 

Chippenham. — On  Saturday,  July  10th,  the  Chippenham  Band  of 
Hope  festival  was  celebrated.  The  members,  to  the  number  of  300, 
■jeeling  in  the  Causeway  at  two  o'clock,  from  whence,  at  half-past  two, 
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they  marched,  beaded  by  the  Road  fife  and  drum  band,  to  the  Temperanoe 
Hall,  where,  after  singing  melodies,  and  some  very  creditable  perfbrinasoei 
by  the  fife  and  drum  band,  eliciting  much  applause  from  the  childreiy 
they  were  regaled  with  a  bountiful  tea ;  after  which,  at  half-past  four, 
they  were  marched  to  Blackhorse  Field  (kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Rixon),  where  various  games  had  been  provided  for  their  amusement, 
cricket,  archery,  footballs,  swings,  &c.  Some  beautiful  working  moddt 
were  elxhibited.  Between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  persons  availed 
themselves  of  tliis  opportunity  of  visiting  the  field,  a  charge  of  one  peony 
towards  defiraying  the  expenses  having  been  made.  At  a  quarter  to  nine 
the  band,  who  by  their  excellent  performances  had  been  enlivening  tlK 
proceedings  at  various  intervals  during  the  evening,  now  struck  up  the 
National  Anthem,  on  which  signal  the  parties  assembled  quietly  retired 
from  the  field,  having,  to  all  appearance,  enjoyed  themselves  with  greit 
zest  for  about  four  hours  without  the  aid  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Christ  Church,  Chelsea. — ^Three  interesting  meetings — a  combini- 
tion  of  adults  and  children — were  held  on  three  consecutive  Thursdays, 
May  26th,  June  2nd,  and  June  9th,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Robinson,  MA.  Incumbent.  Fifteen  of  the  fornner,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  of  the  latter,  (since  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five)  took  the  pledge.  The  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  and  the  following 
speakers  ably  addressed  the  audience,  viz.,  Mr.  Hewitt,  an  abstainer  of 
twenty-eight  years  standing,  now  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  and  Messrs. 
W.  Robson,  W.  Bell,  Kilpatrick,  T.  O.  Chapman, and  F.  Smith,  as  depu- 
tations from  the  Band  of  Hope  Union.  The  proceedings  were  commenced 
as  usual,  with  singing,  prayer,  and  a  portion  of  God's  word,  and  the 
speeches  were  interspersed  with  striking  anecdotes  and  frequent  allusions 
to  spiritual  subjects;  so  that  if  any  were  present  who  neglect  the  house 
of  God,  they  heard  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  alone,  and  wece 
exhorted  to  attain  it,  by  earnest  prayer  for  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Darlington. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Darlington  Temperance 
Society,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M*Cree  (hon.  secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Band  of  Hope  Union,  London)  delivered  two  excellent  lectures  oi 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  June  22iid  and  23rd,  in  the  Mechanio^ 
Hall,  to  very  large  audiences.  On  Tuesday  evening,  the  subject  of  the 
lecture  was,  "Parents  and  their  Children."  The  Rev.  T.  Holme,  vica 
of  East  Cowton,  occupied  the  chair.  The  lecturer  recommended  pareBU 
to  send  their  boys  to  works  where  it  was  known  the  men  were  generally 
sober,  and  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  were  "sober**  tr.ides  and 
"  drunken  "  trades.  On  Thursday  evening  the  subject  was  "  Lights  and 
Shadows  of  Life  in  London,"  when  the  Rev.  Marmakuktj  Miller  took  the 
chair.  The  hall  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  Rev.  lecturer  handled 
his  subject  in  a  masterly  style. — Local  Paper. 

East  Cowton. — On  Wednesday  the  22nd  of  June,  the  villaj;eofEart 
Cowton  assumed  a  very  gay  and  bustling  appearance ;  at  4  o'clock  near^ 
400  persons  panooV.  o?  Ve^  \u  ^  \^^t  provided  by  tlie  Society.  After  ttt 
a  public  meeting  was  \\%\d,  ^t^?\^^^  on^x  \i>j  v\v«5.  ^%\^^Ttv^\  ^x^'sAskat  of 
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the  Society,  the  Rev.T.  Holme,  who  in  a  very  affectionate  manner  invited 
bis  hearers  to  adopt  tlie  temperance  principles.  Messrs.  Dakyn  and 
Johnson  next  addressed  the  meeting.  The  chairman  then  called  upon 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  who  in  a  thrilling  speech,  pointed  out  the  folly 
and  misery  attending  the  degrading  habits  of  those  who  indulge  in  drink. 

East  London  Temperance  Association,  Peel-Grove  Hall,  Betb- 
xal-Green. — During  the  past  few  weeks  large  and  attentive  audiences 
kaYe  much  encouraged  the  committee  of  this  association  in  their  efforts 
to  build  up  a  "  faithful  Temperance  baud."  Mr.  W.  Bell,  of  the  Band 
•f  Hope  Union,  gave  tliree  stirring  lectures  on  the  9th,  16th,  and  23rd  of 
June,  to  good  assemblies.  On  Monday,  the  27th,  the  Rev.  R.  M. 
Johnson,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  to  a  large  assembly.  On  the  30th, 
ASr.  S.  Sims,  of  Greenwich,  gave  a  good  practical  address,  which  was 
well  received.  On  the  4th  inst.  the  hall  was  crowded  to  hear  an  oration 
firom  Mr.  John  De  Fraine,  who  was  loudly  applauded.  On  the  7th 
Mr.  Joseph  Bormond  gave  an  eloquent  lecture,  which  was  well  received. 
On  Saturday  evenings  music  holds  its  sway  to  increasing  and  appreciative 
audiences. 

Fitzroy  Hall. — Dear  Sir, — We  were  well  pleased  with  Mr.  BeWs 
addresses  on  June  30th.  The  early  one  to  the  children  engaged  their  atten- 
tion, and  met  with  their  hearty  approval.  The  address  to  the  adults  at  eight 
o'clock  was  still  better;  he  well  proved  **that  Temperance  men  were  the 
Aciends  of  ail,  and  the  enemies  of  none/'  At  both  portions  of  the  evening 
there  was  a  good  attendance,  and  both  companies  were  equally  delighted.* 

J.  P.  Draper. 
A  PLEASANT  LETTER. 

8,  Carlton  Road,  Mile  End,  24th  June,  1864. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  think  you  will  be  very  much  pleased  with  the  spirit 
which  has  taken  place  since  your  kind  appeal,  and  with  such  earnestness, 
lew  could  but  feel  impressed. 

They  considered  that  my  having  for  three  years  carried  it  on  so  success- 
fully, that  the  time  had  arrived  to  relieve  me  from  some  of  the  labour ; 
Aerefore  they  commenced  their  first  meeting  of  their  fourth  year,  by 
f  choosing  a  President,  Vice  President,  22  years  total  abstainer, Treasurer, 
^      Secretary,  and  Committee  consisting  of  twelve. 

'  They  also,  I  find,  have  passed  resol  utions — to  have  immediately  a  pledge 

book — all  above  14  years  of  age  to  sign,  without  requiring  Band  of  Hope 
Certificates.  I  have  had  made  for  them  a  very  nice  cupboard,  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  get  a  nice  library,  as  also  to  contribute  a  small  sum 
weekly  for  other  purposes,  so  that  with  the  continuance  of  divine  favour 
every  blessing  will  be  abundantly  bestowed. 

Your  Record^  Melodies,  Pledge  Cards,  &c.  &c.,  I  will  bring  under 
their  notice,  if  you  send  me  any  copies  that  you  consider  most  useful,  and 
}  hope  in  time  they  will  testify  their  zeal  in  the  cause. 
Twenty  tickets  for  the  Palace  will  not  be  sufficient,  as  I  always  average 

twenty-three  for  Mr.  S.  and  E.  Hall. 

Yours  respectfully, 
The  Rev.  G.  W.  M<Cree.  VJ  ,^^wiir- 
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Kettering. — Mr.  W.  Bell  preached  two  very  good  sermons  here  on 
Sunday,  July  3rd,  to  attentire  congregations.  Mr.  Bell  is  always  well 
received  here,  and  has  made  himself  many  friends  among  all  classes, 
drinkers  as  well  as  teetotalers. 

Kettlewell.  —  On  the  16th  of  June,  the  annual  festival  of  the 
Kettlewell  Temperance  Society,  was  held  under  the  most  propitious 
circumstances,  when  there  was  a  large  gathering  from  the  thickly  inhabited 
part  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  tent  was  pitched  on  a  piece  of  table 
ground  in  that  mountainous  and  romantic  district.  The  brass  band  of 
the  village,  followed  by  a  large  number  of  the  Band  of  Eiope  childreo, 
formed  an  interesting  sight  as  they  winded  up  the  hill,  animated  by  the 
cheering  strains  of  music. 

One  Tun  Band  of  Hope,  Westminster. — In  regard  to  a  recent 
visit  of  Mr.  Bell  to  two  meetings  in  connection  with  the  above,  and  the 
Working  Men*s  Club,  Miss  A.  M.  Cooper  writes  as  follows  : — "  We  hate 
to  thank  you  very  much  for  Mr.  Bell's  kind  assistance.  His  two  visits 
have  given  great  pleasure  to  all — men,  women,  and  children — and  on  the 
occasion  of  his  address  last  Tuesday  to  my  Band  of  Plope,  I  think  the 
Noble  Marquis  of  Westminster,  who  was  on  the  platform,  and  remained 
all  the  evening  till  the  meeting  was  over,  was  as  much  pleased  as  any  ooe. 
We  have  now  a  Temperance  Meeting  at  the  Club,  every  Tuesday  evening, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Tem]>erance  Society  have  hinted  to  me,  that 
should  yoa  have  any  evening  disengaged  for  Mr.  Bell,  how  glad  they 
would  be  to  see  him  again.'* 

Reeth. — On  Tuesday  28th  of  June,  a  Temperance  Festival  was  held 
at  Reeth,  at  which  tOOO  adults  and  the  same  number  of  children  sat 
down  to  tea.  The  most  remarkable  and  the  most  pleasing  feature  of  this 
festival  was  the  procession  of  1000  children  upwards  of  900  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope  attached  to  various  societies  in  that 
district.  G.  A.  Robinson,  Esq.  president  of  the  Society,  has  succeeded 
by  his  kindness  and  indefatigable  efforts,  in  winning  over  so  numeroasa 
band  of  youthful  teetotalers  in  that  romantic  but  sparely  inhabited  district 
We  are  mistaken  if  he  did  not  feel  a  rich  reward  as  he  stood  up  in  the 
midst,  while  they  sang  several  of  their  beautiful  melodies. 

Shadwell  Total  Abstinence  Society,  Mercers  Street. — On 
Saturday  evening,  the  llih  of  June,  Mr.  W.  Bell  delivered,  in  his  accus- 
tomed spirit-stirring  manner,  an  excellent  lecture  on  the  ^*The  Great 
Curse  of  England,  its  Cause  and  Cure,'*  which,  with  the  melodies  he 
sang,  was  well  received  and  applauded  by  an  attentive  and  delighted 
audience.  His  lecture  on  Saturday  evening,  June  ISth^on  ** The  Light 
House,  and  the  Life  Boat,''  was  attended  with  very  similar  success. 

Slough. — On  Thursday,  July  7th,  the  Slough  Band  of  Hope  hdd  their 
sammer  festival.    This  association  was  commenced  about  three  years. 
■um;  the  number  of  children  believed  to  be  true  to  the  pledge  is  aboot 
""^^    On  the  7th  inst.  170  met  together  in  the  British  School-room,  all 
triniy  with,  bright  &ces  and  light  hearts.     At  two  o'clock 
||p»to{\h%\^taV«dL^\Ti^<iQ^^  Hope  Union,  spoke 
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to  the  children,  and  from  the  first  exercised  over  them  (so  to  speak)  a 
mesmeric  influence,  and  while  they  were  held  waiting  at  his  feet,  he 
related  facts  and  anecdotes  illustrating  the  principle  of  temperance,  at  the 
same  time  inculcating  truths  on  which  the  happiness  of  youth  depends, 
and  in  a  manner  so  attractive,  that  we  hope  the  good  impression  made 
will  long  continue.  At  three  o'clock  a  procession  was  formed,  headed 
by  members  of  the  5th  Bucks  Volunteer  Rifle  Band,  and  other  musicians, 
who  kindly  volunteered  their  services ;  many  of  the  boys  carried  banners, 
and  nearly  all  the  girls  had  bouquets  of  flowers,  together  forming  a  pleas- 
ing and  imposing  spectacle  as  they  went  through  the  principal  streets. 
lEveryhody  came  out  to  look  at  them,  and  numbers  of  outsiders  followed, 
no  doubt,  wishing  they  could  share  in  the  festivities  of  the  day.  The 
musicians  were  supplied  with  lemonade,  and  acknowledged,  as  on  former 
occasions,  that  it  was  much  better  stuff  for  marching  an4  blowing  than 
the  beer  with  whicli  they  were  generally  regaled.  The  procession 
returned  to  a  field,  the  use  of  which  was  kindly  granted  by  the  Rev. 
F.  F.  Fawkes,  and  afler  a  short  time  for  play,  the  children  partook  of  tea 
and  cake.  Mr.  Bell  appeared  quite  in  his  element  among  the  children ; 
he  was  the  Bell  to  attract  attention,  and  the  Beau  to  engross  attention 
(at  least  among  the  girls,  to  whom  perhaps  his  attention  was  somewhat 
partially  given,)  and  on  all  made  that  impression,  that  doubtless  on  the 
next  anniversary  every  hand  will  be  held  up  for  Mr.  Bell  to  come.  When 
the  children  had  finished  their  repast  the  older  friends  of  temperance  had 
tea  in  the  school-room,  after  which  the  public  meeting  was  held,  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  G.  Robbins,  Congregational  minister,  who  after  express- 
ing his  pleasure  at  meeting  so  many  friends,  and  his  earnest  hopes  for 
the  welfare  of  the  rising  race,  introduced  the  Rev.  T.  Davies,  of  Wooburn. 
Mr.  Davies  spoke  forcibly  on  the  advantages  and  necessity  of  total  absti- 
nence, bringing  forward  many  striking  facts  which  had  come  under  his 
own  notice.  Mr.  Bell  then  spoke  in  a  playful  and  telling  manner, 
advocating  temperance,  love  of  home,  and  the  exercise  of  those  kindly 
feelings  between  households  and  neighbours,  which  so  much  tend  to 
smooth  the  path  of  life,  and  alleviate  its  sorrows.  The  Treasurer  and 
Secretary  of  the  Slough  Band  of  Hope  spoke  briefly  to  the  parents  of 
the  children,  and  the  meeting  separated.  The  day  had  been  remarkably 
fine,  and  the  whole  proceedings  were  carried  out  very  pleasantly  and 
satisfactorily. 

SouTHWARK. — On  Friday  July  15th,  at  the  Southwark  Temperance 

Society's  Lecture  hall,  Newington  Causeway,  Mr.  W.  Bell,  one  of  the  agents 

of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  gave  one  of  his  interesting 

'     addresses  firom  the  subject  of*'  Walks  about  London,  or  Dark  and  Bright 

-     Spots  of  London   Life.*'    The  subject  he  used  in  a  masterly  manner, 

^    making  the  most  prominent  feature  in  his  address,  the  "  Bright  Spots," 

and  not  as  some  of  our  lecturers  do,  put  the  dark  side  uppermost  before 

~    their  audience.     He  also  gave  some  thrilling  illustrations  of  the  power 

'  "  of  kind  words,  of  the  influence  of  Band  of  Hope  children  in  their  homes, 

and  he  most  earnestly  pleaded  for  the  dear  little  ones,  that  they  might  be 

"^^  trained  in  the  right  path,  and  that  they  might  receive  kind  words.    He 
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also  gave  some  very  interesting  details  of  the  good  work  going  forward 
in  the  hands  of"  Bible  Women,*'  and  earnestly  implored  all  who  heard 
him  not  to  attempt  good  works  without  asking  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
their  efforts.  For  nearly  two  hours  he  kept  his  audience  wrapt  in  atten- 
tion, and  brought  some  rou^^h  hearts  and  feces  to  even  weep.  He  is 
truly  a  noble  "Bell.*'  Would  that  there  were  a  few  more  like  him! 
The  Hall  was  very  crowded,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  saying  thit 
whatever  time  of  the  year  it  may  be,  we  have  seldom  mucb  room  to  spare. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Captain  Poole,  of  H.  M.  11th  Regiaient, 
who  had  been  11  years  a  teetotaler.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  \V.  Be'I 
and  the  chairman  was  moved  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Peckham,  supported  by 
Mr.  R.  N.  Bailey,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Loft,  of  the  Balls  Pond  Tem- 
perance Society,  and  which  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Temperance  Fastivals  in  the  Yorkshire  Dales. — Few  persons 
are  aware,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  district,  what  a  settled  institution 
ipm {)erance  /*^/fs  have  become  in  the  letired  and  beautiful   valleys  of 
Yorkshire,  and  what  a  great  work  of  social  reform  is  going  on   i»i  con- 
nection with  the  temperance  movement.     Within  the  last  few  weeks,  four 
remarkable  gatherings  have  been  seen.     The  first  was  at  Scartli   Nick, 
uucier  the  superintendance  oftl»e  Swainhy  teetotalers.     This  place  is  a 
pass,  or  gap,  some  800  feet  high,  in  one  of  the  Cleveland   Hills,  running 
out  into  the  great  valley  plain  of  Mowbray,  or  Yoik,  and  commanding 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  Ens;land.     Notwithstanding  a  terrific  thunder- 
storm  that   visited   the  locality   for  many  hours,  above   2,000   people 
assembled,  and  some  700  took  tea.     Mr.  6.  A.  Uobinson,    of  Reeth 
(with  his  accustomed  liberality),  attended  with  his  admirable  brass  hand 
and  presided  at  the  meeting,  which  was  addressed  by  Dr.  F.   R.  Lees, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Thirkell,  and  others. — The  second  fite  was  held  at  Har- 
drovv  Scar,  the  beautiful  glen  and  waterfall  near  Hawes,  in  Wensleydale. 
Many  thousands  of  persons  assembled  in  the  grounds,  and  hundreds 
(gathered   from  long  distances)  took  tea  in  the  tent.     The  Reetli,  fhe 
Bainbridge,  and  the  Redmire  Rifle  Bands  were  in  attendance.     Mr  G. 
A.  Robinson  presided  at  the  out-door  meeting  with  his  usual  vigour,  and 
Dr.  Lees  delivered  an  address  of  an  impressive  character.     On  the  fol- 
lowing evening.  Dr.  Lees  reviewed  the  recent  parliamentary  speeches, 
before  a  large  meeting  at  Hawes,  held  in  the  Friends*  Meetin^r  House.— 
The  third ./^fc  was  held  in  the  Market  Place  at  Keeth,  in  which  two  large 
tents  were  erected,  wherein  many  hundreds  took  tea.    In  the  open  air,  1,000 
eliiidren  of  the  Bands  of  Hope,  collected  from  various  parts  of  Swaledale. 
Gunnerside,  Low-row,  Arkendale,  &c.,  sang  in  capital  stylfc  a  number 
of  hymns,  and  also  during  the  afternoon  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel.     There 
was  a  noble  procession  and  four  bands  of  mnsic,  viz.,  those  of  Rreth, 
Rninbridge,   Gunnerside,  and    Arkendale.     In  the  evening.    Dr.  Lees 
delivered  a  lecture  in  the  chapel,  at  which  Mr.  G.  A.  Robinson  presided. 
— The  fourth  festival  was  held  at  the  Swiss  Cottage, a  mile  above  Jervaux 
Abbey,  Wensleydale,  a  place  which  commands  a  view  hardly  to  be  sur- 
passed anywhere  for  extent  and    beauty.     The  day   was    fine,  and  the 
people    assembled   seemed   highly  delighted.      Mr.    Robinson's  band 
played  at  intervals  a  selection  of  choice   music.     Early    in  the  a/ier- 
noon.  Dr.  Lees  addressed  the  audience;  then  came  tea,  capitally  got  up, 
and  aftersyards  other  speeches  from  Mr.  G.  A.  Robinson,  Mr.  Hardy, 
agent  of  the  British  League,  and  others. 

Ye/vdon — Sir, I  haveattenJed  meetings  as  under: — Kirkstall(festiTiil); 
Otley;  Horseforth  (festival);  Armley;  Shipley;  Yeadon  ;  Castle  Bolton ; 
Swainby  (festival) ;  Hawes ;  Kettlewell  (two  days  festival). 

W .  B.  Apfleci. 
] .  Bxi.1:,  Pt\Tit«t .  1%,  ^t«X  'CltAlLtlftld-itreet,  Maryleiwiie. 
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BAND  OP  HOPE  RECORD. 


A  DAT  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

No  ancient  city,  not  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Persepolis,  or  Jera« 
saleoi,  Rome,  or  Athens,  had  such  a  magnificent  popular  resort 
as  the  Crystal  Palace*  It  is  unique  in  its  yastness,  beauty,' 
and  resources.  The  National  Temperance  League  did  wisely, 
therefore,  in  devoting  its  energies  to  the  promotion  of  a  great 
f^te  at  the  Palace  of  the  People.  Good  speakers,  a  noble  choir 
of  singers,  cheapened  refreshments,  pleasant  amusements,  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Robinson's  splendid  model  of  the  Jewish  Taberna- 
cle, the  great  fountains,  the  palace  band  and  organ,  and  the 
Shakespeare  house,  promised  an  entertainment  of  colossal  and 
attractive  character. 

The  day  came — the  ninth  of  August — and  alas  !  the  rain  also 
came;  pour,  pour,  for  hours  did  the  gloomy  skies,  until  the 
streets  were  like  rivers,  and  .  the  roads  .  were  like  canals.  As 
we  drove  to  the  railway  station — the  Victoria — we  saw  zealous 
temperance  reformers  scudding  along  like  ships  rounding  Cape 
Horn,  and  groups  of  Band  of  Hope  singers  "standing  up** 
under  archways  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  pitiless  storm. 

Here  we  are  at  the  Victoria !  What  a  crowd  of  merry  faoes! 
These  good  people,  you  see,  are  making  the  best  of  it.  That's 
the  way  to  enjoy  life.  But  who  are  these  remarkable  persons 
in  a  uniform,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  Garibaldian  red  shirt, 
the  volunteer  trousers,  the  army  hat, — look  at  the  bunch  of 
-wliite  feathers ! — and  the  men-of-war's  collar  ?  They  are  a 
*' Teetotal  Life-boat  Crew.*'  What  folly!  British  working- 
men  will  never  be  attracted  to  the  pledge  by  such  tinsel  and 
frippery.  But  we  are  off  to  the  palace  in  a  long  train  filled  to 
excess,  and  as  we  sped  along  we  see  belated  Band  of  Hope 
children,  with  drooping  banners  and  wet  frocks  waiting  to /be 
taken  up.  Bless  the  children !  they  are  fearless  and  happy, 
and  care  not  for  the  pelting  showers.  Here  is  the  palace.  Ladies, 
children,'  editors,  working-men,  popular  and  unpopular  speakers, 
singers,  provincial  celebrities,  and  certainly  a  good  many  name* 
less,  but  earnest  temperance  men  and  women,  all  march  together 
within  its  crystal  portals,  and  then  scatter  to  view  its  glories. 

Let  us  call  at  the  committee-room,  and  shake  hands  with 
this  tall,  genial,  business-like  gentleman,  who,  let  us  saj  'is  Mr. 
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Bobert  Bae,  the  excellent  secretary  to  the  league.  Beside  him 
is  a  fiadr-faced,  chattj,  pleasant  minister,  the  Bev.  Tiiomas 
Phillips,  the  Metropolitan  Agent  of  the  League.  He  is  a  good 
preacher,  an  intelligent  speaker,  and  a  capital  reporter  of  a 
meeting.  Who  is  that  broad  venerable-looking  man  ?  That 
is  Mr.  William  Spriggs.  But  come  to  dinner,  kind  reader. 
Here  in  this  saloon  we  will  dine  with  the  committee  and  friends. 
A  good  dinner  it  is,  but  the  waiters  have,  you  see,  put  wine 
glasses  for  us,  and  look !  here  is  the  Crystal  Palace  "  wine  list** 
The  waiters  evidently  feel  very  solemn.  Look  at  that  big 
waiter.  Watch  his  face.  ** Waiter!"  "Yes,  sir."  "What? 
this  ?"  "  A  wine  glass,  sir.'*  "  FiU  it."  Waiter  brightened  up. 
"  With  p-u-r-e  w-a-t-e-r."  Waiter  feels  faint,  fills  the  glass 
with  water,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  retires  into  private  life. 
Don't  laugh ;  that  joke  has  made  him  ilL 

To  return.  Mr.  Greorge  Cruikshank, — that  middle-sized, 
bright-visioned,  lithe,  gentlemanly  vice-president,  very  like  Sir 
Charles  James  Napier,  will  help  you  to  some  mutton.  Who  is 
that  next  to  him?  That  I  am  told  is  John  Plummer,  of  Ketteriog, 
a  self-educated  man,  and  a  useful  writer.  Who  sits  next  to 
lum?  Oh!  that  courteous  gentleman,  with  a  pleasant  word 
for  everybody,  and  who  wears  a  white  waistcoat?  Yes. 
That  is  Mr.  John  Hilton,  formerly  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
Alliance,  and  now  of  Bromley,  a  man  whose  speeches  are 
always  worth  hearing.  There  is  a  tall,  stout,  cheery  man, 
opposite  Mr.  Hilton.  That  is  Mr.  Mate,  a  newspaper  proprie- 
tor, and  a  faithful  friend  of  our  movement.  Next  to  him  is 
a  minister.  That  is  the  Rev.  George  W.  M*Cree,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  and 
editor  of  its  publications.  Order  for  the  President  of  the 
Zieague — Samuel  Bowly,  Esq.  "  You  will  please  to  excuse  me 
leaving  the  table,  but  it  is  time  for  the  meeting  in  the  centre 
<^ansept."  "  Hear,  hear,"  say  all  the  dmers,  and  away  we  go, 
the  waiters,  we  are  afraid,  feeling  sorry  that  we  have  not  left 
any  wine  for  them  to  drink. 

Here  we  are  in  the  central  transept,  the  most  maornificent 
arcade  in  the  world.  From  this  point  we  can  survey  the 
crystal  dome,  the  vast  aisle,  the  Shakespeare  house,  the  Handel 
Cfrchestra,  the  great  organ,  and  long  rows  of  statuary,  festoons 
of  banners,  fragrant  flowers  in  immense  vases,  graceful  plants 
fresh  aud  green,  lagoons  of  clear  water  within  marble  banks, 
and  best  of  all,  crowds  of  merry  folk. 

The  great  meeting  is  convened^  and  we  will,  if  you  please, 
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go  and  sit  on  the  platform  and  hear  the  speeches.  Samuel 
Bowly,  Esq.,  is  cliairmani  and  has  risen  to  speak.  He  is  a  fine- 
looking  man,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  good,  clear^ 
genial,  forcible  speaker,  and  has  long  done  valuable  service  to 
the  Temperance  movement.     He  says : — 

**  I  presume  that  this  is  not  so  much  a  meeting  for  discussing  the  great 
question  of  total  abstinence  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  lo  the  friends  of 
this  cause  to  shake  each  other  by  the  hand  and  bid  one  another  God- 
speed in  our  onward  course.  I  can  imagine  that  there  are  many  persons 
who  are  friendly  to  this  cause  in  various  parts  of  the  country  labouring 
apparently  under  many  discouragements,  and  supported  by  few  around 
them,  who  will  feel  their  feiih  confirmed  and  their  courage  renewed  by 
meeting  on  this  occasion  so  many  thousands  of  those  who  are  their  fellow- 
workers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  I  think  we  may  very  well  od 
this  occasion  look  back  a  little  over  the  thirty  years  we  have  been  advo- 
cating this  cause,  and  congratulate  ourselves  that,  under  God's  blessin^^ 
we  have  done  so  large  an  amount  of  good.  Thousands  and  tei;s  of 
thousands  of  homes  have  been  made  happy,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
drunkards  have  been  reclaimed,  mariy  a  poor  suffering  wife  has  had  her 
husband  restored  to  her  in  comfort  and  in  peace,  tens  of  thousands  of  poor 
children  have  been  clothed,  and  fed,  and  trained  in  tliat  which  was  vir- 
tuous instead  of  vicious ;  and  I  ask,  with  all  this  good,  where  is  the  being 
that  we  have  injured  ?  " 

That  was  well  put,  and  evoked  loud  cheers.  Here  comes  the 
next  speaker.  The  Rev.  H  T.  Breay,  B.A-,  of  Birmingham. 
The  rev.  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  speech,  said : — 

**  Not  very  long  ago  there  were  in  Birminghain,  at  one  time,  eighteen 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  who  had  signed  the  teetotal  pledge. 
There  are  not  so  many  now,  because  tl>ey  have  been  thought  so  well  of 
by  those  who  have  influence  in  the  Church  that  ihey  have  been  promoted 
to  higher  positions  in  the  ministry  (cheers);  and  we  know  that  when  a 
man  of  influence  leaves  a  town  lie  takes  a  great  many  after  him,  and  so, 
what  with  rectors  and  incumbents  cooing  up  higher  and  taking  a  lot  of 
curates  with  them,  we  do  not  stand  in  so  advantageous  a  position, 
numericaily,  at  the  present  moment,  as  we  did ;  but  I  would  tell  you 
that  there  are  in  Birmingham  about  eleven  parochial  total  abstinence 
societies,  presided  over  by  the  clergyman  of  the  i'hurch,  and  worked  by 
those  who  help  them  in  every  good  work  (cheers).  Now,  can  you  sup- 
pose that  a  clergyman  can  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  thi& 
movement  without  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  those  about  him — without 
taking  with  him  his  Scripture  readers  a»d  his  Sunday  school  teachers  t 
"Well,  as  a  happy  example  of  insensible  influence,  I  would  just,  without 
the  smallest  particle  of  egotism,  I  hope,  instance  my  own  case.  The  bell 
of  our  church  is  pulled  by  a  total  abstainer  (laughter);  the  organ  ii^ 
played  by  a  total  abstainer;  the  hymns  of  praise  which  ascend  to  God  in 
the  church  are,  to  a  great  extent  on  the  part  of  the  choir,  sung  by  total 
abstainers  (cheers).    We  have  two  Scripture  readers  who  are  total  ab- 
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stainers,  and  a  great  number  of  our  Sunday  school  loachers  are  of  the 
same  class  ;  and  I  am  not  altogether  without  hope  that  we  shall  yet  have 
the  beadle  (great  laughter).  Now,  all  this  has  been  done,  my  friends, 
without  the  clergyman  saying  a  single  word  to  any  one  of  those  officers 
personally,  and  not  by  his  using  his  influence,  and  saying,  '  Now,  you 
must,  sign  ihe  pledge  if  you  want  to  stay  where  you  are.'  I  would  never 
•condescend  to  such  a  thing  as  that  (applause).  If  a  man  is  not  convinced, 
he  ouoht  to  have  more  argument  and  more  facts ;  and  we  total  abstainers 
ought  to  sliow  the  same  Christian  courtesy  and  forbearance  which  we 
expect  from  others.  It  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  gratiBcatioii  to  rae,  when  I 
reflect  that  all  those  good  people  have  come  into  our  ranks  through  simply 
seeing  the  real  work  which  is,  I  trust,  being  done  in  the  parish  and  in  the 
church.  Once  a  year  we  have  the  subject  thoroughly  ventilated  in  the 
pulpit.  Our  parochial  Temperance  society  holds  its  anniversaiy,  and  it 
commences  it  on  a  Sunday  by  a  special  service  in  the  church  in  the  after- 
noon. I  always  take  care  on  that  day  to  announce  the  services,  and  both 
in  the  morning  and  evening  to  preach  to  the  ordinary  congregation  on  the 
subject  of  total  abstinence.  This  is  followed  by  a  meeting  on  the  Moo- 
day,  which  is  the  anniversary  meeting  of  our  association;  and,  at  our 
meeting  last  year,  we  had  the  great  pleasure  of  the  presence  and  advocacy 
of  the  president  of  the  National  Temperance  League,  who  occupies  the 
chair  to-day  (cheers).  Now,  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  addition  to  the 
direct  influence  of  a  clergyman  in  this  matter,  there  is  also  an  indirect 
influence  for  good.  The  people,  when  you  go  amongst  them,  never  ask 
;you  to  take  wine;  because  they  know  it  would  insult  you,  and  they  almost 
begin  to  apologise  to  you  if  they  think  it  necessary  to  take  it  in  your  pre- 
sence. I  take  this  as  an  omen  for  good ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  we 
have  God's  favour  with  us,  and  are  enabled  by  I  Us  grace  and  help  to 
persevere  in  this  good  cause,  those  of  us  who  are  young  in  years,  and 
have  not  lived  to  the  average  ane  of  men,  may  yet  see  the  time  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  cry  *  Victory  !  * " 

In  our  humble  opinion  Mr.  Breay's  speech  contained  rather 
too  many  allusions  to  "  the  church."  He  alluded  to  it  about  a 
dozen  times  in  the  course  of  his  brief  speech.  He  must  beware 
of  that  kind  of  speaking.  It  is  not  quite  compatible  with  the 
non-sectarian  character  of  our  platform.  Suppose  Mr.  Chown 
Lad  said  as  much  about  "  the  Baptist  denomination  **  as  Mr. 
Breay  did  about  "  the  Church,"  how  would  that  have  been 
relished  ?  But  here  is  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Chown,  of  Bradford,  to 
speak  for  himself.     He  proceeds : — 

*'  I  rejoice,  then,  in  this  great  Temperance  cause,  because  it  not  merely 
sets  itself  against  intemperance,  but  is  quite  certain  to  secure  its  destruc- 
tion.   You  may  tell  me  of  mariy  things  that  Temperance  will  do  and  will 

not  do,  but  here   is  one  thing  that  it  will  do  at  any  rate it  will  destitiy 

intemperance.  You  may  tell  me  that  the  morning  light  does  not  feed 
the  hungry,  does  not  clothe  the  naked,  does  not  heal  the  sick.  I  ^^ 
it  does  not;  no  Yj\sfe  xa^w  m\\  sa.^  \V.^Nould;  but  then  it  brings  about* 
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State  of  things  moie  ravoiirahle  for  \Ue  result  than  if  darkness  remained, 
and  most  assuredly  it  chases  away  darkness.  It  does  thai;  and  just  so 
with  Temperance — whatever  else  it  may  do  or  may  not  do,  it  certainly 
does  chase  away  intemperance,  and  with  th.it  nine-tenths  of  all  x\\e  eyil 
that  afflicts  humanity.  Then,  as  the  chairman  has  reminded  us  so  beau- 
tifully and  powerfully  at  the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  the  Tem- 
perance cause  does  work  in  a  glorious  manner  as  well  as  for  a  glorious 
end.  It  is  not  long  since  this  crystal  roof  rang  and  vibrated  with  shouts> 
such  as,  I  suppose,  only  English  lungs  can  pour  out,  when  that  noble- 
son  led  liberator  of  Italy  stood  somewhere  about  here  and  received  th© 
honours  that  the  nation  rejoiced  to  pour  before  him.  His  was  a  glorious 
work  indeed.  I  happened  to  be  down  in  Sicily  the  moment  he  landed 
and  passed  through  the  leading  streets  of  Messina.  I  saw  from  the 
balcony,  where  the  Neapolitan  soldiers  had  been  firing  npon  the  citizens 
an  hour  before,  something  of  the  terrible  enormities  of  the  misrule  from 
which  that  noble  man  had  delivered  that  glorious  land ;  but  then  that 
could  not  be  done  without  noble  souls  falling  in  the  battle.  It  could 
not  be  done  without  wives  being  made  widows,  and  children  orphans^ 
and  parents  childless.  Our  great  cause  does  its  work  without  such 
results  ;  it  is  not  merely  that  it  does  not  make  wives  widows,  but  it  gives 
husbands  back  to  widowed  wives,  and  children  back  to  parents,  as  well 
as  parents  back  to  children.  Its  weapons  inflict  no  wound  but  upon  the 
enemy  that  needs  to  be  destroyed ;  and  its  army  is  never  weakened  by 
any  of  its  exertions,  but  gathers  strength  and  prosperity  from  every  blow 
it  strikes,  in  its  onward  march  to  victory.  It  is  in  a  course  that  is  brighter 
and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day.  And  it  is  not  merely  that  the  Tem- 
perance cause  sets  itself  against  intemperance,  or  will  seek  its  destruction, 
but  it  scatters  a  thousand  blessings  all  around.  At  the  same  time,  it 
does  not  merely  strike  the  poison  cupful  of  the  man's  hand,  but  it  puts 
in  his  grasp  the  cup  out  of  which  he  drinks  peace,  and  health,  and  joy. 
It  not  only  melts  the  fetters  off  the  limbs  of  the  bond-slave,  but  it  put  a 
robe  upon  his  shoulders,  and  sets  a  seal  of  honour  upon  his  brow.  It  is 
not  merely  that  it  delivers  him  from  the  curse,  but  it  gives  him  a  blessing; 
and  on  these  accounts,  and  a  thousand  others  that  might  be  named,  look- 
ing at  it  merely  in  its  relation  to  intemperance,  I  say  as  we  all  say, 
*'  Heaven  bless  and  prosper  the  Temperance  cause." 

And  as  he  thus  pronounced  his  benediction  on  the  movement 
the  crystal  dome  rang  with  mighty  cheers.  Mr.  Chown  is  an 
admirable  speaker.  His  mind  is  like  his  body — broad  and 
massive.  He  has  a  pleasant  face,  an  ample  brow,  and  a 
sonorous  voice,  and  always  gains  the  favour  of  his  hearers. 

What  next  ?  Anything.  We  sauntered  through  the  courts, 
looked  at  the  Chimpanzee,  ate  an  ice,  shook  hands  with  old 
friends  from  everywhere,  had  our  photogrj^ph  taken,  and  chatted 
with  Band  of  Hope  children. 

There  are  the  great  fountains  playing.  Shafts  of  water, - 
trees  of  water,  plumes  of  water,  garlands  of  water,  all  bright 
and  beautiful.     Ah !  see  they  are  sinking — they  are  gone. 
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And  now  we  are  off  to  hear  1,500  children  sing;  but  stop; 
what  are  all  these  gentlemen  sitting  together  for  ?  There's 
Samuel  Bowly,  John  Taylor,  William  Tweedie,  John  Hilton^ 
the  tall  form  of  Jabez  Inwards,  G.  W.  Murphy,  and  John 
Bees,  George  W.  M'Cree,  Robert  Rae,  and  many  more.  Oh ! 
see  an  artist  is  taking  them  for  a  group  of  portraits.  It  is  done. 
Hark,  the  children  are  singing,  and  off  we  go — mingling  with 
**  the  distinguished  advocates  " — to  hear  them.  The  choir  is 
furnished  at  the  request  of  the  National  Temperance  League, 
by  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  a  manifestation 
of  fraternal  feeling  in  which  wo  heartily  rejoice. 

Looking  from  the  Shakespeare  house  the  spectacle  of  the 
children  is  both  imposing  and  affecting.  How  the  multitude 
of  little  faces  flashes  in  the  light  I  How  stately  their  banners 
look  in  their  midst !  How  sweetly  they  sing !  Blessings  on  the 
children  for  evermore. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Frederic  Smithy  the  children 
sing  most  beautifully.  Their  smiling  faces  and  sweet  voices 
make  all  the  spectators  thrill  with  delight.  First  comes  the 
chant,  "  Wine  is  a  mocker,"  then  **  Truth  is  growing,''  then 
**  Hark !  the  lark,"  and  these  are  followed  by  a  touchlDg 
domestic  song  the  words  of  which  are  as  follows : — 

Never  forget  the  dear  ones  around  the  social  hearth. 
The  sunny  smiles  of  gladness,  the  songs  of  artless  mirth  ; 
Though  other  scenes  may  woo  thee  in  other  lands  to  roam. 
Never  forget  the  dear  ones  that  cluster  round  thy  home. 

Ever  their  hearts  are  turning  to  thee  when  far  away. 
Their  love  so  pure  and  tender  is  with  thee  on  Uiy  way  ; 
Wherever  thou  may*st  wander — wherever  thou  may*st  roam. 
Never  forget  the  dear  ones  that  cluster  round  thy  home. 

Never  forget  thy  father,  who  cheerful  toils  for  thee, 
Within  thy  heart  may  ever  thy  mother's  image  be ; 
Thy  sister  dear,  and  broiher — they  long  for  thee  to  come. 
Never  forget  the  dear  ones  that  cluster  round  thy  home. 

This  piece  was  encored.  Mr.  Smith  glances  at  the  Rev.  G. 
"W.  M*Cree,  who  laughs  and  then  nods  consent,  and  off  goes  the 
choir  again  in  still  more  sprightly  style.  '  **  The  6i«at  and 
Good,"  "  The  Standard,"  and  "  When  shall  we  meet  again  ?" 
«re  followed  by  "  See  our  oars,"  which  is  encored.  Heie  a 
little  comedy  ensues.  Mr.  Smith  sits  down  beside  Mr.  M*Cree, 
and  the  two  smile,  and  then  consult.  Then,  amid  the  loud  cheer- 
ing oC  the  people,  Mn.  Smith  resumes  his  place.  Cheers  ring 
through  the  palace.  "  Encore!"  Mr.  Smith  slowly  shakeshisheid 
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"  Encore!"  Mr.  Smith  shakes  his  head.  Mr.  M*Cree  evidently 
vastly  amused  says,  "  Go  on."  **  No.  9."  cries  Mr.  Smith,  and 
**ThiB  beautiful  stream,"  flows  forth  from  a  thousand  lips. 
**  Nearer  home  "  followed,  during  which,  we  observed  the  Bev. 
John  Guthrie — a  true  mnn— and  the  Rev.  G,  W.  M'Crec^ 
chatting  together.  We  were  near  enough  to  learn'  tha,t  they 
were  interchanging  opinions  on  ancient  and  modern  poetry,  and 
agreed  in  according  a  high  place  in  the  Sacred  Choir  to  James 
Montgomery,  the  writer  of  "  Nearer  Home."  **  One,"  "  Two," 
**  Three,"  cried  Mr.  Smith  pointing  to  as  many  divisions  of  the 
choir ;  we  found  by  this  that  **  The  Social  Glass  "  was  to  pa^ 
round.     Away  went  the  little  singers : — 

1st  voice.    I  'm  very  fond  of  a  social  glass ; 

2nd  voice.  So  am  I. 

3rd  voice.  So«ara  I. 

1st  voice.   It  makes  the  time  so  pleasantly  pass, 

And  fills  the  heart  with  pleasure. 
27id  voice.  Ah  !  water  pure  doth  brighter  shine 

Than  brandy,  rum,  or  sparkling  wioe. 
3rd  voice.  But  sad  is  the  fix  if  the  liquors  you  mix  I  .       . 

\st  voice.    Oh,  I  never  do  that. 
2nd  voice.  Nor  I. 
3rd  voice.  Nor  I. 

Chorus.  O  yes,  we  lore  the  social  glass. 

But  it  must  be  filled  with  water ; 
Wisdom  says  **  Be  temperate  now," 

To  every  son  and  daughter. 

And  so  on  to  the  end,  and  then  came  a  tremendous  demand  fbr 
its  repetition.  Hats,  umbrellas,  sticks,  handkerchiefs,  parasols^ 
and  hands  were  all  waving  together,  and  the  shouting  of  ten 
thousand  voices  was  like  the  sound  6f  many  waters.  In  the 
midst  of  this  storm  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  M'Cree  sat  together 
quietly  viewing  the  tempest,  until  one  enthusiastic  lover  of 
^^  The  Social  Glass  "  stood  up  with  his  handkerchief  fastened  on 
the  handle  of  his  umbrella,  and  led  the  assault ;  cheer  followed 
cheer,  and  then  Mr.  Smith  stood  up.  The  demands  for  **  Thte 
Social  Glass  "  grew,  if  possible,  louder.  The  immense  audience 
were  determined  not  to  be  baulked  this  time,  as  in  the  fottoiei 
case,  when,  "One,"  "Two,"  "Three,"  w«e  heard  f5rdm 
Mr.  Smith,  and  "  The  Social  Glass "  went  round  once  Inorie. 
The  man  with  th6  umbrella  wiped  his  honoured  brow,  and  the 
mighty  crowd  were  radiant  with  the  glow  of  victory.  •^Gbd 
bless  our  Youthful  Band,"  brought  the  concert  to  an  end.  It 
was  however,  followed  by  loud  and  cordial  cheering  on  the  jMUt 
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of  the  choir  and  the  audience,  who  cheered  each  other  until  the 
2>alace  rang  again. 

A  very  interesting  presentation  to  the  children,  then  took 
place.  The  Committee  of  the  Union  thought  it  would  he  well 
to  give  each  little  chorister  a  well-bound  copy  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Their  appeal  for  funds  was  so  heartily  responded  to> 
ihat  the  Committee  were  enabled  to  select  the  sixpenny  copy 
of  the  New  Testament  with  red  edges,  and  the  Committee  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  liberally  granted  them 
at  a  lower  price.  The  testaments  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Geo. 
Cruikshank,  Mrs.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  Miss  Barrett,  and  Miss  Emilj 
J.  Barrett.  They  were  assisted  by  George  Cruikshank,  Esq., 
Mr.  F.  Smith,  Mr.  G.  Wybroo,  Mr.  WiUiam  Bell,  Mr.  G.  Blaby, 
Mr.  Storr,  and  others.  W.  J.  Haynes,  Esq.,  Treasurer  to  the 
Union,  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Dunn,  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Tweedie, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor,  Mr.  J.  Wood,  and  several  more 
friends  were  also  present.  Each  volume  contuned  a  beautifoUj 
printed  coloured  label  with  the  following  inscription : — 

''A  copy  of  this  New  Testament  was  presented  to  each  member  of  the 
choir  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  comprising  1,500 
children,  who  sang  a  selection  of  Temperance  mu^ic  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  August  9th,  1864.     *Thy  word  is  Truth.' " 

The  little  ones  were  delighted  with  this  precious  gift.  Copies 
were  also  given  to  the  police,  the  Band  boys  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  Military  School,  and  Captain  Tyler's  Corps  of  Boys  who 
exhibited  their  Musical  Gymnastics — all  of  whom  greatly  pleased 
the  audience  with  their  performances. 

On  leaving  the  outer  door  of  the  orchestra,  a^  copy  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Livesejr's  Malt  Lecture  was  given  to  each  child.  Mr. 
Xiivesey  kindly  made  the  Committee  a  gift  of  1,500  copies  for 
this  purpose. 

.  After  the  grand  entertainment  of  song  was  over,  the  multitode 
dispersed  among  the  marble  tables  for  tea  and  coffee — the  con- 
sumption of  which  was  enormous.  Pleasant  groups  were 
observable.  Provincial  celebrities  were  shaking  hands  with 
inetropolitan  ditto.  Mr.  S.  Bowley,  Mr.  R.  Barrett,  Mr.  Peter 
^w,  Mr.  Bell,  the  popular  Agent  of  the  Union,  Mr.  John  De 
]§V|une,  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  Chairman  of  the  Leagne  Committee, 
Mr,  W.  J.  Barlow  (who  afforded  invaluable  seryice  during  the 
4ay),  Mr.  Bae,  and  others  might  be  seen  in  the  conrts  and  at 
jk^e  tables. 

j^  But  see  the  Evening  Meeting  has  commenced.  Shall  we  go? 
Tes.     Alas  I  people  cannot  hear  very  well,  still  these  speeches 
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delivered  by  Messrs.  H.  Owen,  G.  Cruikshank^  John  Bees, 
Jabez  Inwards,  G.  Hewlett,  John  Hilton,  and  Sergeant  Hae, 
are  well  worth  hearing. 

See  the  golden  sunset  makes  the  palace  glow  with  fiery  splen- 
dour, come  away  into  the  grounds.  Ah!  slop — slop — slop. 
It  is  no  use.  Some  amiable  young  ladies  try  to  get  up  a  game 
with  amiable  young  gentlemen,  but  it  is  slop — slop — slop  over 
again,  and  they  all  give  up  the  game. 

An  orator  from  the  country  elevates  himself  on  a  garden 
chair,  and  tries  to  collect  a  meeting,  but  what  with  the  sloppi- 
ness  of  his  speech  and  the  grounds,  the  audience  can't  stand- 
won 't  stand,  and  the  mighty  orator  from  Smoketown  is  left 
alone,  to  lament  his  fate.  Moral : — Never  volunteer  a  speech 
when  it  is  not  wanted. 

Here  are  the  extinct  animals,  the  lake,  the  boats,  and  yonder, 
see,  is  a  temperance  minister  rowing  a  lot  of  boys  across  the 
water.  His  excellent  choir  pass  him  in  another  boat,  and  give 
him  a  loud  cheer. 

Away  to  the  station.  A  crowd — a  crush — a  race  down 
stairs — a  short  run  up  the  platform — a  leap  into  a  carriage — a 
whistle,  and  off  we  go,  and  thus  ends — in  spite  of  storms  of 
rain — a  pleasant  day  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 


ONE  GLASS  MORE  ! 

When  seated  with  companion s. 

Or  standing  at  the  bar, 
How  cheerfully  time  passes, 

No  grief  doth  pleasure  mar : 
No  thought  of  home  distresses, — • 

To  think  of  them's  a  bore, — 
What  care  you  what  they're  doing, 

Drink  up ! — have  one  glass  more. 

What  though  the  wife  be  pining — 

The  children  cry  for  bread ; 
Such  things  are  very  common, 

Then  bother  not  your  head : 
Besides,  if  you  were  with  them. 

The  sight  would  vex  you  sore ; 
You  cannot  help  their  troubles, 

Drink  up  I— ^have  one  glass  more. 
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Awav,  then,  with  reflection, 

'Tis  better  time  to  cheat ; 
At  home  you're  in  the  horrors, 

They've  nothing  there  to  eat : 
Then  why  should  you  be  wretched  ? 

Enough  if  they  deplore 
The  want  of  every  comfort ; 

Drink  up ! — have  one  glass  more. 

Get  drunk,  and  drown  your  reason. 

Much  pleasanter  you'U  feel. 
When  to  your  lowly  dwelling 

You  gloriously  reel : 
What  though  the  wife  be  crying — 

In  rags  the  children  snore  ? 
An  oath  will  check  their  piping ; 

Drink  up ! — have  one  glass  more. 

Let's  change  the  scene, — ^time  passes. 

The  wife  is  dying  now ; 
The  being  loved  so  dearly 

Has  death-dews  on  her  brow : 
The  children  have  no  mother 

To  cling  to  as  of  yore. 
Alas !  what  bitter  feelings 

Are  caused  by — one  glass  more. 

She  smiles  upon  you  kindly, 

Forgives  you  all  the  past ; 
She  cannot  speak  to  bless  vou, 

For  life  is  ebbing  fast : 
She  looks  upon  her  children, 

That  gLmce  doth  you  implore 
That  you  will  now  protect  them  ; 

Avoid  that — one  glass  more. 

The  motherless  are  round  you, 

Her  littlfe  ones  so  dear ; 
How  sad  look  those  yonng  faces. 

No  voice,  like  hers  can  cheer : 
They  miss  her  in  the  morning. 

Their  di  eams  of  her  are  o'er ; 
They  wake,  alas !  she  is  not; — 

Ke'er  touch  that — one  glass  more. 
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If  earth  could  give  you  treasurey 

As  boundless  as  desire, 
You  now  would  yield  it  freely. 

To  call  back  words  of  ire : 
How  dreadful  is  the  anguish 

That  reckless  doings  store ; 
They  reap  a  bitter  harvest 

Who  drink  that — one  glass  more. 

The  lid  is  on  the  coffin, 

Strange  feet  are  on  the  stair. 
Uneven  are  their  treadings ; 

What  is  it  that  they  bear  ? 
'Tis  all  of  her  now  left  you— 

Say,  do  not  you  deplore 
You  broke  a  heart  that  loved  you  ? 

Ne'er  touch  that — one  glass  more. 

A  new-made  grave  is  open, 

The  solemn  prayers  you  hear ; 
The  words  are  all  unheeded. 

You  only  know  she's  near : 
The  drift  like  .hail  now  patters 

On  all  your  earthly  store ; 
Oh,  misery,  how  bitter  ! 

Caused  by  that — one  glass  more. 

You  reach  your  humble  dwelling, 

The  chiLlren  round  you  creep ; 
Their  little  eyes  are  swollen 

With  tears  i/ou  cannot  weep: 
With  pent-up  thoughts  of  anguish. 

Days  gone  you  now  run  o'er ; 
You  whisper,  "God  forgive  me!" 

And  loathe  that — one  glass  mobe. 

T.  J.  OUSELET. 


THE  OPEN-AIE  MISSION. 

This  excellent  society  continues  to  send  f(»rth  its  useful 
nts.  Many  of  them  are  total  abstainers,  and  do  not  fail  to 
ort  their  motley  hearers  to  sign  the  pledge.  From  the 
ual  report  just  issued,  we  make  the  following  extracts:-— 

LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS. 
A  striking,  though  by  no  means   uncommon  case  of  usefulness  has 
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occurred  here.    A  man  more  than  ninety  years  of  age  died  recently,  who, 
it  is  believed,  owes  his  conversion  at  the  age  of  ninety  to   an   Open-Air 
service.     He  was  at  one  time  worth  £150,000,  but  having  been  reduced 
to  deep  poverty,  he  determined  to  destroy  himself.     For  this  purpose 
one  evening  in  1860  he  left  his  house  to  go  into  Lincoln*s   Inn   Fields 
and  watch  for  an  opportunity  v?hen  only  a  few  persons  were  about  to 
commit  suicide ;  it  was  about  nine  in  the  evening  when  he   reached  the 
above  square.    As  he  was  passinsc  round  it,  he  saw  a  crowd  round  a  man 
who  was  just  commencing  to  read  the  account  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Philippian  gaoler.    The  words,  "  Do  thyself  no  harm,"  struck  his  atten- 
tion ;  he  stopped  to  listen.    The  Scripture  that  was  read  and   the  truths 
that  were  spoken  were  blessed  by  God  to  the  old  man*s  soul." 

MAIDSTONE. 
'^  Visited  by  an  agent  from  the  Mission,  who  aided  the  local  friends. 
4,000  tracts  were  distributed  among  the  soldiers  and  civilians.  Several 
short  addresses  were  given  durins:  the  day.  A  half-drunken  man  was 
very  zealous  in  bringing  the  people  to  hear  what  the  preacher  had  got  to 
say.  An  Open-Air  service  was  held  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall  on  the 
evening  preceding,  and  another  on  the  evening  of  the  race-day.  Drunk- 
eoness  and  fighting  were  prevalent." 

CROYDON. 

**  About  9,000  tracts  were  given  away  during  the  two  days  by  our 
agent  and  the  two  City  Missionaries  of  the  district,  and  an  Open-Air  service 
held  each  evening.     Much  drunkenness  was  visible.*' 

FAIRLOP  FRIDAY. 
"  The  first  Friday  in  July  is  so  called  by  the  residents  in  the  East  End 
of  London.  Some  of  the  boat-builders  and  block-makers  keep  up  a 
custom  established  by  John  Day  about  100  years  ago.  Parties  go  to 
Hainault  Forest  in  boats  mounted  on  wheels,  and  decorated  with  flags. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  population  turn  out  to  witness  their 
return,  near  midnight.  Consequently,  the  Whitechapel  and  Mile  End 
roads  are  so  thronged  with  people  that  in  some  places  it  is  diflficult  to 
move.  Bands  of  music  play  in  the  windows  or  balconies  of  many  of  the 
public-houses,  and  many  of  the  publicans  burn  red,  white,  aud  blue  lights, 
and  let  off  fireworks.  Costermongers,  cheap-jacks,  and  all  sorts  of  itiner- 
ant vendors,  are  found  all  along  these  streets.  One  or  two  were  selling 
impure  and  immoral  prints  and  songs.  To  meet  this  mass  of  people 
about  100  open-air  preachers  assembled  atdifierent  points  along  the  roads. 
They  commenced  soon  after  seven  o'clock,  and  some  of  them  continued 
at  their  stations  till  past  midnight,  at  which  hour  the  public-houses  were 
crammed,  and  much  drunkenness  and  immorality  abounded. 

We  should  much  like  to  see  a  Temperance  Open-Air  Mission 
established.  It  would  improve,  strengthen,  and  extend  the 
open-air  advocacy  of  our  principles. 
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MY  LAST  GLASS. 

"  It  is  now  nearly  seven  years,"  said  Harry  Bose  to  his  shop- 
mate,  Bob  Travers,  who,  seated  with  him  in  his  snug  little 
parlour,  had  oome  over  the  way  to  have  a  chat  with  him  about 
teetotalism.  "  It  is  now  nearly  seven  years  since  I  had  my  last 
glass,  and  well  do  I  remember  the  occasion  when  I  vowed,  with 
all  my  heart,  never  again  to  taste  the  accursed  stuff.  Hawkins 
at  that  time  kept  the  'Kising  Sun,'  and  though  I  now  say  it  to 
my  shame,  I  was  much  oftener  in  his  house  than  my  own. 
Well,  I  got  married,  and  ere  I  had  time  seriously  to  think  of 
the  responsible  charge  I  had  made,  my  beloved  Nell  was  mother 
of  three  children.  I  found  my  cares  increasing,  and  now  and 
then  a  pang  of  grief  shot  through  my  heart,  on  returning  from 
the  *  Rising  Sun '  penniless,  and  with  an  oppressive  sense  of  my 
own  misconduct.  On  the  following  morning,  when  at  work, 
and  prostrated  both  in  mind  and  body,  from  the  effects  of  my 
debauch,  a  thousand  times  have  I  resolved  never  to  do  the  like 
again.  But  somehow  or  other.  Bob,  ray  evil  genius  was  seldom 
long  absent  to  lure  me  from  any  good  resolve  I  might  form.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  club  of  us  met  in  Hawkins's  back  room, 
and  a  jolly  open-hearted  set  of  young  fellows  we  were.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  of  us,  all  in  good  situations,  with  crack 
wages,  and  by  no  means  stingy  in  making  the  money  go.  We 
all  stood  in  high  feather  with  mine  host  of  the  'Kising  Sun;' 
in  fact,  we  were  bowed  out  and  in  ;  the  landlord  said  his  kindest 
word,  and  the  landlady  put  on  her  blandest  smiles  whenever  a 
member  of  the  club  passed  on  his  way  to  the  room.  In  this 
manner  time  passed  on  for  years  without  in  any  way  disturbing 
the  amicable  relations  that  existed  between  Hawkins  and  his 
customers.  But  I  need  not  tell  you,  Bob,  that,  amid  all  this 
plain  sailing,  there  was  occasionally  a  bit  of  a  storm  broke  out 
in  the  shape  of  an  extra  spree — sometimes  an  unexpected  breeze 
drove  us  out  of  our  reckoning,  capsizing  some,  and  dashing 
others,  with  some  severity,  on  the  rocks. 

**  Yes,"  continued  Harry,  drawing  a  long  breath,  and  relieving 
a  dismal  recollection  that  arose  with  a  sigh,  "  There  was  poor 
Tom  Fowler — his  was  a  terrible  case ;  on  going  home  from  & 
meeting  of  the  club  he  missed  a  foot  on  the  stair,  fell  back,  aiid 
was  killed.  There  are  few  of  that  club  left  now.  Many  are 
dead,  having  shattered  their  sturdy  frames  by  greeting  too  often 
the  '  Rising  Sun ; '  not,  you  will  observe,  the  glorious  orb  of 
nature  that  showers  down  light  and  life,  wherever  it  traverses^ 
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on  the  human  race,  but  the  'Rising   Sun'  of  Hawkins,  the 
publican,  which,  in  truth,  meant  the  declining  *  sun  *  of  others. 

**  Strange  to  say,  however,  although  the  remnant  left  of  the 
club  had  witnessed  many  sad  reverses  among  their  number,  and 
all  more  or  less  were  affected  in  health,  character,  and  purse  by 
our  late  hours  and  thriftless  habits,  it  did  not  in  the  least  deter 
us  from  visiting  Hawkins  as  usual,  and  swallowing  his  strong 
punch  and  sparkling  ales.     I  can  speak  for  myself.  Bob,  I  was 
infatuated,  spell-bound  to  that  back-room,  and  felt  miserable  if 
a  night  passed  in  which  I  had  not  shared  in  its  revelry.     My 
beloved  Nell,  I  could  see,  was  beginning  to  lose  all  hopes  of  me. 
Many  a  quiet  tear  have  1  seen  gathering  in  her  eye,  as  her 
gentle  expostulations,  full  of  love,  fell  on  my  ear,  trying  to  per- 
suade me  to  remain  at  home  with  the  children ;  yet,  although  I 
loved  her  and  them  to  distraction,  it  was  in  vain  I  was  urged 
to  withdraw  myself  from  the  company  at  Hawkins's.     The  truth 
is,  it  had  become  a  necessity  to  me,  that  absorbed  in  its  fascina- 
ting strength  every  consideration  of  duty  and  honour.     I  felt. 
Bob,  the  appetite  for  strong  drink  every  day  gaining  strength 
with  me,  and  my  power  of  self-control  dying  rapidly  away.    I 
was  tied  neck  and  heel  to  the  monster,  and  carried  hither  and 
thither  just  as  it  pleased. 

"  But  a  storm  was  silently  gathering,  soon  to  burst  on  my 
poor  head.  For  a  long  time  previously,  I  had  noticed  a  coldness 
on  the  part  of  my  employers  towards  me.  I  was  then  foreman, 
and  on  going  to  receive  my  pay,  had  a  note  placed  in  my  hand 
by  the  cashier,  in  which  I  was  informed  that,  in  a  fortnight 
after,  my  services  would  be  dispensed  with.  I  walked  erect 
from  the  place,  my  limbs  shaking  with  agitation.  I  had  rot 
courage  to  go  home  to  inform  my  wife,  but  hastened  to  the 
*  Rising  Sun '  to  get  a  tumbler  to  compose  my  nerves.  I  swal- 
lowed three  or  four  in  succession,  filled  a  bottle  of  whisky,  and 
carried  it  home  in  my  pocket.  My  wife  could  see  there  was 
something  unusually  sore  with  me,  and  asked,  as  I  entered,  what 
the  depressing  cause  might  be.  I  told  her  the  truth,  but  told 
her  not  to  despair,  as  I  should  soon  get  another  situation. 

"  The  fortnight  passed,  during  which  I  drank  furiously.  At 
last  I  was  an  idle  man — trade  dull,  and  no  immediate  prospect 
of  employment.  I  had  still  a  little  money  left,  but  every  day 
was  rendering  it  less.  I  found  time  an  awful  burden  on  mj 
shoulders,  and  again  sought  the  *  Rising  Sun  *  to  dissipate  my 
grief.  My  old  companions  I  found  much  the  same,  but  Hawkins, 
I  thought,  did  not  IreaX.  la^  N^ith  that  warmth  I  used  to  receive. 
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I  could  not  now  ring  his  bell  and  give  the  lavish  orders  I  did 
formerly.  My  last  shiiyng  had  gone ;  want  stood  grinning  at 
my  door ;  and,  to  add  to  my  grief,  my  youngest  child  sickened 
and  died.  I  was  almost  mad,  and  knew  not  in  what  direction 
to  turn  my  footsteps.  I  'WTote  to  a  friend  at  a  distance  for 
money,  but  in  the  meantime  a  few  shillings  were  urgently 
wanted  for  immediate  expenses. 

*'  I  thought  on  Hawkins.  During  the  last  four  years  I  had 
given  him  above  a  hundred  pounds,  besides  causing  a  quantity 
of  custom  to  come  his  way.  Thither  I  repaired,  and,  with  a 
subdued  voice,  enquired  for  Mr.  Hawkins.  I  thought  the  ser- 
vant could  discern  in  my  doleful  countenance  that  I  had  no 
money.  Instead  of  being  shown  to  the  club  room  in  which  I 
had  been  so  long  a  welcome  star,  I  was  quietly  ushered  to  one 
of  the  side  boxes.  Just  as  I  was  entering,  I  could  see  Hawkins 
entering  another  room  in  which  was  a  roaring  company.  Quite 
certain  that  he  had  observed  me,  I  requested  the  girl  to  inform 
the  landlord  that  I  wished  to  see  him  for  a  few  minutes. 
Minutes  passed  on — a  whole  hour  had  gone  by — but  no  appear- 
ance of  Hawkins.  I  could  not  help  then  feeling  my  bitter  and 
humiliated  position.  I  rose  to  my  feet  indignant  with  rage, 
and,  nearly  choking  with  the  anguish  that  wrung  my  heart,  my 
hand  unconsciously  sought  the  bell-pull.  The  door  was  opened, 
when  I  was  informed  by  the  same  girl  that  Mr.  Hawkins  had 
gone  out  an  hour  before.  Just  after  she  had  delivered  her 
message,  I  tottered  to  the  door,  almost  unable  to  support  myself, 
cursing  in  my  breast  the  heartless  cormorant  whom  I  had  so 
assiduously  helped  to  pamper.  I  had  just  reached  the  outside, 
when  who  should  I  meet  right  in  the  face  but  Hawkins,  his  face 
flushed  and  blotted  by  recent  indulgence,  his  heavy  gold  chain 
and  watch  ostentatiously  flaunting  before  me,  as  if  to  remind  me 
more  acutely  of  my  poverty  and  folly.  I  had  not  power  to 
open  my  lips.  I  am  sure  he  would  have  passed  without  speaking 
could  he  have  done  so  unobserved.  Drawing  himself  up  con- 
sequentially, he  addressed  me :  *  Ha,  Mr.  Rose,  rather  behind 
my  time  a  little ;  had  to  go  out  about  repairing  that  gig  of  mine 
that  broke  down  at  the  races.  I'm  sorry  for  you,  very ;  s'pose 
you  want  me  to  the  funeral,  oh  yes.  Keep  up  your  heart,  and 
he  like  me;  mind  number  one;  goodbye.'  Filled  with  inex- 
pressible loathing,  I  sauntered  down  the  street,  scarcely  knowing 
in  what  direction  I  wandered,  and  thinking  my  present  suf- 
ferings a  just  retribution  for  my  long-continued  foolishness. 
Unexpectedly,  I  encountered  Mr, ,  an  old  frequenter  of  the 
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'Rising  Sun.'  He  wanted  me  to  go  there  and  have  a  glass 
with  him.  I  told  him  I  would  never  enter  it  again.  We  ad- 
journed to  another  house.  There  I  had  one  glass ;  I  lifted  it, 
drunk  it  ofiT,  and  vowed  that,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  would 
never,  as  long  as  I  lived,  drink  another. 

"  That  night  I  was  assisted  by  one  or  two  friends  in  the  hoar 
of  need,  so  that  I  had  the  child  decently  buried.  But  I  may 
say,  with  truth,  that  as  its  sweet  little  eyes  closed  in  death, 
mine  were  being  opened  to  the  outrageous  folly  of  my  drinking 
habits,  and  the  public-house  system.  I  now  saw  vividly  the 
intense  selfishness  of  the  men  who  fatten  on  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  of  their  fellow-men.  I  could  not  help  regarding 
their  dazzling  shops  and  gilded  saloons  but  as  so  many  traps 
decked  out  to  catch  the  simple,  and  their  surface  smiles  and 
blandishments  as  hollow  devices  for  completing  the  overthrow 
of  their  victims. 

"  1  now  thought  it  my  duty  to  join  an  abstinence  society,  and 
accordingly  attended  the  first  meeting  held.  It  soon  became 
known  I  was  an  abstainer,  and  in  ten  days  afterwards  I  was 
gratified  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  my  former  employers^ 
offering  me  my  old  situation  with  an  advance  on  my  wages.  Mj 
wife,  who  had  been  long  crushed  by  my  former  waywardness 
shed  tears  of  joy  on  reading  it.  Since  then,  Bob,  everything 
has  prospered  with  us.  I  soon  left  the  old  garret  in  which  we 
had  been  formerly  living,  and  rented  this  cottage.  We  have 
now  seven  children,  all  of  them  thriving  and  promising,  and  I 
will  take  care,  Bob,  that  none  of  them  shall  ever  be  able  to 
quote  his  father's  example  for  acquaintance  with  the  bottle.  So 
you  see  that,  since  my  last  glass,  we  have  made  steady  progress." 

Bob  listened  with  anabated  attention  to  his  friend's  narration. 
He  had  never  before  heard  him  detail  the  circumstances  that 
had  led  to  his  adoption  of  the  abstinence  principle;  but  these 
experiences,  conjoined  with  his  own  observations,  and  a  conTic« 
tipn  that  had  been  long  growing  with  him,  determined  him  at 
once  to  go  and  join  the  Abstinence  Society. 

"Well,  I  fear,"  said  Bob,  after  a  thoughtful  pause,  "that 
Hawkins  is  just  a  type  of  his  class ;  and  that  his  moral  code— 
*  mind  number  one  '—is  the  reigning  principle  with  all  of  them.* 

**No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Harry;  "there  may  seem  to  l« 
exceptions  here  and  there,  as  individual  dispositions  differ;  but 
it  is  quite  plain,  I  think,  that  no  man  can  follow  the  trade  of  s 
publican,  and  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  desolating  havoc  td 
wretchedness  \ua  tca^BA  iufllcts  on  his  his  feliowHsreatures^  wit^ 


out  having  every  amiable  disposition  and  sympathy  swallowed 
up  by  the  *  number  one'  principle, — or,  in  other  words  by  sheer 
selfishness." 

Mrs.  Rose,  who  had  just  entered,  nodded  assent,  when  Boll 
shortly  after  took  his  departure ;  often,  however,  to  meet  again ; 
and  to  congratulate  each  other  on  the  benign  effects  of  their 
total  abstinence  practice. 

Reader,  if  you  nave  hitherto  delayed,  be  persuaded  to  try  the 
same  safe  and  salutary  experiment.  Tamper  no  longer  with, 
the  insiduous  curse.  Can  a  man  take  fire  into  his  hands,  and 
not  be  burned  ?  Can  he  take  a  serpent  into  his  bosom,  and  not 
be  stung  ?  And  do  not  reckon  it  necessary,  with  Harry,  to  g« 
through  the  perilous  ceremony  of  quaffing  off  a  "  last  glass,** 
Let  your  "  last  glass  "  be  one  in  the  past,  and  not  one  in  the 
future.  To  sin  once  more,  in  the  professed  act  of  abjuring  sin, 
is  a  contradiction  and  self-deception — it  is  going  back  while 
professing  to  go  forward. 

Deem  the  time  past  of  your  life  more  than  sufficient  "  to  have 
wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles."  Now,  and  henceforth,  begird 
yourself  for  duty  and  for  active  consecration  to  the  best  interests 
of  your  kind.  "  Wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
all  her  paths  are  paths  of  peace." 

SCENES  IN  THE  STREETS. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M'CREE 

The  parish   of  St.    Giles's   is   not  worse  than  many  other 

metropolitan  parishes.     There  is  plenty  of  dirt  and  drunkenness 

in  it,  but  so  is  there  in  Shoreditch,  Westminster,  and  Somer's 

^    Town.     My  religious  duties,  however,  call  me  more  frequently 

~    into  St.  Giles's  than  elsewhere,  and  hence  I  see  more  of  its 

good  and  evil.     Some  of  the  scenes  in  its  streets  are  highly 

suggestive  to  thoughtful  and  philanthropic  minds.     The  evil 

effects  of  drunkenness  are  seen  daily.     From  one  point  twenty 

frin- shops,  at  least,  may  be  counted,  and  they  are  nearly  as 

thickly  strewn  in  other  parts  of  the  parish.     Time  would  fail 

me  to  tell  of  all  that  I  have  witnessed  in  the  streets  near  the 

Seven  Dials,  but  a  few  facts  may  be  narrated. 

Seeing  a  crowd  I  went  into  its  midst,  and  found  a  number  of 
men  and  women  in  great  excitement. 
«  What  is  the  matter  ?  ** 

**  Why  sir,"  replied  a  very  civil  man,  "  Mr.  A.  has  been  oa 
the  drink  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  he  has  just  cut  his  throaty 
»nd  been  taken  off  to  the  hospital." 
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Here,  then,  was  a  husband  and  a  father  found  bleeding  to 
death,  borne  through  the  streets  followed  by  a  noisy  crowd,  laid 
upon  a  hospital-bed  where  he  soon  died.  But  for  intemperance 
he  might  have  been  a  living  man.  The  hous^  where  he  obtained 
the  drink  which  ruined  him  remains  open  to  this  day.  How 
much  more  evil  will  it  do  ? 

Not  far  from  this  spot  I  saw  a  man — a  huge  fellow — who 
looked  like  a  wild  Indian.  He  had  no  hat  on.  Where  his  coat 
and  vest  were  I  do  not  know.  One  of  his  boots  was  missing* 
and  his  hair  bristled  aloft  like  the  mane  of  a  lion.  He  was 
stained  with  mud.  From  a  wound  behind  his  ear  the  red  blood 
fell  down  upon  his  neck  and  back,  and  he  kept  looking  wildly 
round  for  some  one  whom  he  could  not  find.  Who  was  he  ? 
A  wretched  man  fresh  from  a  public-house  row* 

Seldom  do  I  cross  the  Seven  Dials  without  finding  some  of 
the  evil  effects  of  drunkenness.  One  day  I  oame  sudiitenly  upon 
a  mob.  Two  women  were  scolding  one  man,  and  as  he  seemed 
to  have  a  hard  time  of  it  I  went  to  his  rescue. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  good  woman?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  poor,  ragged,  half-tipsj  females, 
"  that  man  insulted  us." 

"  How  was  that  ?" 

"  Well,  we  were  standing  here,  and  as  he  went  by  he  said, 
*  you're  lushy.' " 

"  What  did  you  say  then  ?" 

"  No,  says  I,  I  ain't  lushy." 

*'  Yes,  but  you  are  lushy," 

"  Well,"  replied  the  poor  wretch  with  a  smile,  **  I  know  I 
am." 

"  How,  then,  came  you  to  say,  *  No,  I  ain't  loshy.*  '* 

"  Ha !  I  would  not  let  him  say  to  iwe,  *  you  are  lushy." 

"  Go  home  like  a  good  woman.     Give  up  this  drink*     It  is » 

great  curse  to  you." 

"  God  bless  you,  sir,  I  will  go  home.     But  he  said,  *  you  are 

lushy ' — he  did.     No,  says  I,  *  I  ain't  lushy.' "     And  so  she  and 

her  friend  reeled  away.     Did  they  go  home  ?  If  so,  what  sort 

of  a  home  was  it  ?     If  not,  what  would  become  of  their  children 

that  day  ? 

Not  far  from  Seven  Dials  is  Drury  lane.     Some  sad  scenes 

may  be  witnessed  there.     A  young  girl  left  her  home  and  wwt 

to  live  with  a  profligate  man.     She  was  only   seventeen  years 

of  age.     One  day  she  got  drunk,  fell  into  the   fire,   and  then, 

all  in  fiamea,  T\i&\\<id  ^cTeaming  into  the  street.      She  was  carrioi 
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to  the  hospital,  and  there  lay  in  her  agony.  All  day — all  night 
she  sent  forth  her  direful  wail.  "  O  Lord  Grod  !  O  Lord  God !  I 
give  me  ease.  Give  me  ease,  O  Lord  God !  if  it  be  but  for 
half  a  moraeut,  half  a  moment,  O  Lord  God,  give  me  ease." 

It  never  came.     Scorched,  agonized,  wailinir,  she  died. 

Within  sight  of  where  the  flaming  girl  rushed  into  the  street, 
a  fight  between  two  men  took  place.  A  large  crowd  assembled 
to  witness  the  brutal  conflict.  When  the  police  came  they 
cleared  the  street,  and  then  a  large  and  heavily-laden  van  drove 
on  its  way.  A  drunken  woman  was  standing  on  the  curb,  and 
alas !  she  suddenly  fell  before  its  wheels.  She  was  crushed  to 
death. 

**  Send  for  her  husband,"  cried  tlie  people. 

lie  came.  They  told  him  of  his  wife's  awful  death.  He  was 
too  drunk  to  understand  their  wrrds.  And  this  wretched  pair 
had  three  children.     What  will  become  of  them  ? 

In  one  of  the  small  streets,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  British 
Museum,  there  was  a  tiny  house  inhabited  by  families  which 
were  crowded  together  in  a  very  discreditable  manner.  Satur- 
day night  came,  and  they  retired  to  sleep.  When  all  was  silent 
and  dark,  the  flames  of  a  fire  suddenly  burst  forth.  Fire !  fire ! 
cried  a  neighbour.  In  a  few  moments  the  house  was  surrounded 
by  the  alarmed  neighbours.  The  fire-escape  came;  then  the  fire- 
engine.  Loud  knocks  were  thundered  upon  the  door,  and  for 
a  moment  it  seemed  as  though  the  sleeping  inmates  would  be 
saved.  See!  an  arm  is  thrust  out  of  the  window,  but  it  dis- 
appears again.  Then  a  lad  throws  himself  headlong  from 
another  window.  He  is  picked  up,  taken  to  the  hospital,  and 
dies.  "  Take  care,"  cried  the  crowd,  *'  the  house  is  falling." 
Crash !  It  is  down.  Nothing  remains  but  a  burning  mass. 
Thirteen  human  beings  were  under  it.  They  were  dug  out, 
and  I  saw  them — a  hideous  sight — in  the  dead-house  of  St, 
Giles's.  What  caused  this  fatal  fire?  None  can  tell.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  one  of  the  victims  had  been  drinking 
that  night.  When  he  went  home  he  was  far  from  being  sober, 
and  many  have  suspected   some  carlessness  of  his  caused  the 

"«fire. 

^'  Such  are  the  scenes  common  to  a  London  parish.  Other 
parishes  present  similar  scenes.  From  Brixton  to  Hampstead, 
^and  from  Kensington  to  Hackney,  drunkenness  is  the  curse  and 
fciebhame  of  the  great  metropolis.  It  clothes  the  poor  with  rags. 
a*It  makes  them  violent  and  cruel.  It  thrusts  them  into  dark 
►  *Hid  filthy  dens.    It  starves  their  children.    It  is  their  destroying 
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demon.    Who  will  bring  them  out  of  their  **  house  of  bondage?" 
Alas  I  that  so  manj  of  them  should  live  and  die  saying,  ''  No 

MAN   CARETH   FOR  MY   SOUL." 


THE  ORIGIN  OP  BANDS  OF  HOPE. 

It  is  often  asked — Who  founded  the  First  Bnnd  of  Hope? 
This  is  an  interesting  question,  and  we  should  like  to  see  it 
settled.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Burns,  of  Paddington,  claims  we  belieTe, 
this  honour  for  the  late  Mrs.  Carlisle,  of  Dublin.  The  Rev. 
Jabez  TunniclifTe,  however,  does  not  admit  that  claim.  In  a 
speech  delivered  in  Bradford,  on  April  23rd,  1864,  he  said: — 

*' It  was  often  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the  people  of  Leeds  and 
Bradford,  as  to  which  town  the  honour  of  superiority  belonged,  but  he 
thought  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  respected  the  Band  of  Ho}>e  move- 
ment,  in  comparison  with  Bradford,  Leeds  was  nowhere.  The  speaker 
then  entered  into  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to 
commence  the  organisations,  called  Bands  of  Hope.  The  idea  was  first 
impressed  upon  his  mind  in  1847,  by  a  man  to  whose  death-bed  he  was 
called,  who  had  ruined  his  constitution  and  brouj^ht  on  consumption  by 
his  intemperate  habits.  From  the  series  of  evils  which  had  resulted  to 
that  man  from  his  taking  the  fir>t  glass,  he,  the  speaker,  was  led  to 
consider  the  matter.  He  felt  that  much  could  not  be  done  with  drunkards, 
or  moderate  drinkers  of  the  da^,  and  it  would  be  far  better  to  devote 
their  entire  energy  to  an  organisation  which  should  be  confined  to  the 
young.  Through  his  instrumentality,  therefore,  ii  ladies'  committee  was 
formed  in  Leeds,  where  the  Band  of  Hope  movement  originated/' 

Prom  this  statement,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Tnnniclifie  claims  to  be  the  founder  of  Bands  of  Hope,  and  that 
they  were  first  formed  in  the  town  of  Leeds.  It  will  give  as 
much  pleasure  to  know  from  competent  correspondents  whether 
any  Bands  of  Hope  existed  prior  to  1847  ? 


MAKE  THE  BEST  OF  IT. 

"  Oh,  Greorge  Hays,  just  look  here !"  said  little  Madge  MorreL 
"The  old  gray  cat  just  jumped  through  this  window,  and  broke 
cousin  Alice's  beautiful  rose  geranium.  Oh  !  isn't  it  too  bad  ? 
How  angry  Alice  will  be  I " 

**  My  sister  don't  get  angry  at .  such  things,  Miss  Madge.  I 
never  saw  her  angry  but  once  in  my  life,  and  that  was  when 
some  boys  worried  a  poor  little  kitten  almost  to  death." 

"But  this  is  so  provoking,  Georgie.  Anybody  would  be 
angry." 

"It  is  really  too  Wd^W\.  3o\x  «»^^  *\^  Kl\<!,^  does  not  try  to 
make  the  best  o£  it.*^ 


Pretty  soon  the  young  lady  entered  the  room — ^her  sunny  face 
beamiug  with  the  bright  spirit  which  reigned  within.  She  was 
humming  a  sweet  morning  song,  but  she  paused  abruptly  before 
her  beautiful  ruined  geranium.  **AhI  who  has  done  this?" 
she  exclaimed. 

"  That  ugly  old  cat  broke  it,  cousin  Alice.    I  saw  her  myself,"* 
said  little  Madge. 

**  Poor  puss,  she  did  not  know  what  mischief  she  was  doing. 
It  was  the  very  pet  of  my  flowers.  But  come,  little  cousin, 
don't  look  so  long  faced ;  we  must  try  and  make  the  best  of  it." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much  best  to  this,  Alice." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  not  near  so  bad  as  it  might  have  been.  The 
fine  stalk  is  not  injured,  and  it  will  soon  send  forth  shoots. 
This  large  broken  branch  will  be  lovely  in  bouquets.  Let  us 
arrange  a  little  one  for  mother's  room.  We  will  place  this 
cluster  of  scarlet  blossoms  in  a  wine  glass,  and  you  may  run  out 
into  the  garden,  and  gather  a  few  snow-drops  to  put  around  it. 
There,  was  there  ever  anything  more  beautiful !  Now,  we  will 
set  the  wine  glass  in  this  little  saucer,  and  place*some  geranium 
leaves  around  the  edge,  with  a  few  snow-drops  mixed  among 
them.  Mother  will  admire  it,  she  loves  flowers  so  much.  Now, 
little  one,  don't  you  think  there  is  a  bright  side  to  this  affair  ? 
I  am  not  sure  but  pussy  did  us  a  favour,  by  giving  us  so  much 
pleasure  from  such  an  unexpected  source." 

"  I  think  you  have  found  the  bright  side,  Alice,  though  I  am 
sore  I  never  should.     I  almost  wanted  the  old  cat  to  be  killed." 

*'  Never  be  angry  at  a  poor,  unreasoning  animal,  my  child. 
Cultivate  a  more  noble,  elevated  disposition,  and  learn  to  control 
yourself  even  in  the  smallest  matters  that  might  disturb  the  quiet 
of  your  mind.  It  is  only  by  such  self-control  that  you  can  ever 
arrive  at  true  womanhood.  Look  for  the  bright  side  of  your 
disappointments  and  troubles.  By  such  a  course  you  will  make 
yourself  a  welcome  everywhere,  and  your  own  happiness  will 
be  increased  a  thousand-fold. 


t  SKETCHES  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AND  BAND  OP  HOPE 

SPEAKERS,  No.  2. 

*|  THE   APOLOGETIC    SPEAKER. 

This  orator  begins  by  saying  that  he  positively  cannot  speak, 
-^  owing  to  a  very  bad  cold  in  the  head,  which  he  caught  a  few 
days  ago,  by  imprudently  leaving  off"  one  thickness  of  his  under 
.  garments.     Or,  he  is  a  sufferer  from  the  aching  nerves  of  tk> 
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partially-decaj^  tooth,  which  he  has  allowed  to  remain  io  his 
kywer  jaw  longer  than  it  ought  to,  by  reason  of  not  having 
luid  time  to  go  to  the  dentist's  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
rooted  out ;  or,  he  has  not  fully  recovered  from  the  braise  on  his 
knee,  which  he  received  when  that  joint  came  violently  in  coo- 
fact  with  the  brick  pavement  one  night  last  week,  some  careless 
or  designing  person  having  placed  melon  rind  in  a  spot  on  which 
he  could  not  avoid  treading.  Or,  the  illness  of  his  wife's  con»n 
(on  the  mother's  side)  has  so  engrossed  his  attention  since  the 
fourteenth  of  last  month,  that  he  cannot  collect  his  thoughts. 
Or,  he  fears  (after  promising  to  speak)  that  he  is  not  the  best 
man  whom  the  committee  could  have  selected  for  this  interesting 
occasion ;  and  as  he  sees  around  him  those  who  are  more  do- 
qnent  than  he,  he  trusts  that  his  well-known  inability  to  interest 
an  audience,  will  suffice  for  a  reason  why  he  should  give  place 
to  some  of  the  learned  and  gifted  gentlemen  who  are  present 
Of,  the  pressure  of  business  during  the  past  few  days  has  been 
such  as  never,  in  all  his  business  experience  (and  here  he  stops 
to  hint  at  what«a  tremendous  experience  he  has  had),  crowded 
on  him  before.  It  has  completely  overwhelmed  him.  Or  he 
is  totally  unprepared. 

The  audience  sympathizes  with  the  afflicted  person,  and 
unanimously  conclude  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  speech 
from  a  man  labouring  under  any  or  all  of  the  above-mentioned 
disabilities.  Thoy  wonder  that  his  family  could  have  consented 
to  his  leaving  home  under  the  circumstances ;  and  still  greater 
is  their  surprise  to  see  that  the  committee  do  not,  on  hearing 
his  apologetic  statements,  at  once  procure  a  comfortable  hack, 
and  hurry  him  to  a  place  of  repose  and  safety.  His  talk  is  apt 
to  be  a  continuous  string  of  nothings,  amounting  in  their  total 
to  exceedingly  little.  It  did  certainly  need  some  apology,  if 
indeed  it  ought  to  have  been  spoken  at  all.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  omit  it  altogether.  His  hearers  grow  weary,  and, 
while  they  wish  him  no  particular  harm,  hope  that  some  of  his 
infirmities  will  interfere  with  his  appearance  in  public,  should 
a  future  invitation  be  extended  to  him. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  case,  however,  that  a  speaker  who  begins 
with  an  apology  makes  a  really  excellent  speech.  This,  which 
is  a  rare  occurrence,  is  only  an  evidence  that  good  men  some- 
times do  foolish  things.  No  Apology  ever  helps  a  apeech.  No 
speech  is  as  good,  with  an  apology  at  its  beginaing,  as  it  is  if 
the  speaker  plunges  at  once  into  what  he  has  to  sa^,  and  says  it 
ewBestly  and  clearly.    T\«  oxDty  v}«n».\s);a^^  ^"^k^sk^  \ikiQL  the 
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case  of  the  speaker  of  feeble  voice,  who  consumes  the  first  five 
minutes  of  his  speech  in  building  the  fire  under  his  boiler  to 
get  up  sufficient  steam  to  enable  his  voice  to  be  heard.  If  we 
must  have  an  apology,  let  us  have  it  then,  for  nobody  will  lose 
anything  by  not  hearing  it. 


^nnal.6  of  tf^t  (antfeti  iflmst^om  Banti  of  i^ope  ^nton. 

■ 

LABOURS  OF  THE  AGENTS  AND  H0N0SAK7  DEPUTATIONS. 
During  August,  between  fifty  and  sixty  meetings  have  been  attended 
by  speakers  from  the  Union. 

Bath.— The  annual  festival  of  the  Vineyard  Chapel  Band  of  Hope 
J  and  Temperance  Union,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  August  1st,  at  Prior  Park. 
The  gates  were  opened  at  two  o'clock,  and  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
the  games  common  on  such  occasions.  Tea  was  provided  at  six  o'clock, 
after  which  there  was  an  open  air  meeting.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
■  l^ev.  W.S.Edwards,  and  addresses  were  deUvered  by  T.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  J.  H.  Cotterell,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Sturges  and  Hooke,  jiin.  The 
meeting  lerminaltd  with  three  times  three  for  Mr.  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Ti'iompson.  An  invitation  was  given  to  about  40  of  the  children  of  the 
Bath  Cnion  Workhouse,  who  were  present  with  their  band  of  music 
There  was  about  1000  persons  present  on  this  occasion. 

Uath. — Percy  Chapel  Band  of  Hope. — ^Tlie  members  and  friends 
of  the  above  society  paid  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  village  of  Limpley  Stok^ 
on  Monday,  the  18ih  inst.  The  young  pf^ople  assembled  in  Charlotte 
street,  a*  one  o'clock,  where  they  soon  formed  a  procession,  headed  by 
the  drum  and  fife  band  of  the  Sutcliffe  Industrial  School,  many  of  the 
party  carrying  flags  and  banners  with  suitable  mottoes.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded through  the  city  to  the  railway  station,  where  a  number  ofcai- 
ria^es  were  soon  filled,  and  the  train  started  amidst  vociferous  cheering. 
Arrivt  d  at  Stoke,  the  procession  was  again  formed,  and  the  march  to  the 

—  field  where  the  entertainment  was  provided,  in  spite  of  the  broiling  sun^ 

-  and  the  steep  ascent,  was  very  speedily  accomplished.     At  a  eiven  siijnal, 
all  (to  the  number  of  five  hundred)  sat  down  on  the  grass  and   partook  ot 

^^'  a  sumptuous  lea  with  much  relish  and  hearty  good  will,  after  which  their 

^  energies  were  devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  different  games  which 

Q»s  weie  kept  up  with  untiring  zeal  to  the  close.     There  were  donkeys  w 

C  ride,  nuts,  cakes, and  sweetmeats  to  run  and  scramble  for,  football,  cricket. 

Swings,  and  other  amusements  too  numerous  to  mention.     A  considerabh^ 

t,.  number  of  fire  balloons  were  sent  up  with  great  success,  the  last  being  a 

-.  Very  large  one,  bearing  the  inscription  **  Percy  Chapel  Band   of  Hope.'' 

jThrough  the  indefaiiuable  energy  of  the  committee  and  of  the  Bath   Kail- 

^M^ay  superintendent  (Mr.  Howell),  under  the  blessing  of  an  ever  watchful 

^X*rovide  ice,  all  vvere  conveyed  to  and  fro  without  the  slightest  injury. 

**  ^Refreshment  was  provided  in  the  school-room  on  their  return. 

^'        SBEFfiELD, — A  grand  gala  of  the  Sheffield  Band  of  Hope  Union  was 
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held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens.  Sheffield  on  Monday  last.  The  atten- 
dance was  large,  ootwithstandiog  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  weather  io 
the  morning.  The  commiitee  had  provided  various  attraciioos  in  addition 
to  those  of  the  beautiful  aardens,  which  were  in  fine  condition.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  workings  of  the  electric  telegraph,  stereoscopic  view<,  a  £uit 
fountain,  several  bands  of  music,  and  various  other  things  arresti'g 
attention,  studded  the  gardens.  At  three  o^cIock  many  hundreds  of  the 
members  of  the  Bands  of  Hope  assembled  on  a  splendid  green  sward, 
and  under  the  leadership' of  Mr.  S.  H.  Barton  sang  several  pieces, 
including  the  '^  liallelujali  Chorus''  and  the  Temperance  National 
Anthem.*'  Ai  four^ a  large  meeting  was  held  under  the  presidency  of 
J.  Jobson  Smith,  Esq.,  J. P.,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs. Tarrant,  Adams,  Mathews,  and  Hammond;  by  John  Unwin,  Esq., 
Mr.  J.  H.  Raper,  and  others.  A  special  train,  arranged  by  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Union,  conveyed  about  600  passengers  to  Sheffidd 
daring  the  day. 

Kentish  Tows. — A  happy  evenins:  was  enjoyed  by  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Kentish  town  band  of  Hope  on  Tliursday,  July  28,  when 
a  series  of  pleasures  were  participated  in,  consisting  of  a  '*  Flower  Show,*' 
a  '*  Fancy  Stall,"  and  a  *'  Fruit  Banquet,**  with  speeches,  recitations, 
dialogues,  melodies,  and  music.  The  room  bem^  decorated  with  various 
banners,  flowers,  and  mottoes,  added  l:kewise  to  the  treat.  Judge  Payne, 
Rev.  G.  W.  M*Cree,  Messrs.  Btaby,  Stanes,  Lee,  Storr,  Hudson, 
Wybroo,  and  Jublin,  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  which  were  highly 
gratifying. 

Waterloo  Street,  Camberwkll. — A  pleasant  excursion  of  adults 
and  children  took  place,  on  Tuesday,  July  26th,  when  fifteen  vans  and 
omnibuses,  filled  with  merry  folk  went  to  Hayes  Common,  near  Bromley, 
in  Kent.  The  day  was  bright  and  calm,  and  as  the  loni?  procession 
winded  its  way  through  the  green  lanes,  aiid  the  banners  floated  in  the 
breeze,  the  sight  was  picturesque.  On  the  common  we  found  plenty  of 
fre:ii\  air,  amusement,  and  sweet  companion>hip,  and  all  passed  off  well. 
The  children  had  a  good  tea  m  the  o|>eii-air,  and  the  fi-iends  enjoyed 
their  refreshments  in  a  lars:e  marque  provided. for  them.  In  the  evening, 
a  meeting:  was  hfid  under  a  beautiful  irt-e,  when  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Reid,  a  genileninn  from  Peckham,  and  the  Hev.  G.  ^V. 
M*Cree.  Mrs.  Reid,  iVIrs.  M^Cree,  Miss  Barrett,  Miss  E.  J.  Barrett. 
Mr.  J.  Eaton,  and  other  friends  accompanied  the  party. 

PBESEJITATIONS. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  gold  watch  and  a  purse  of  con'siderab-e  value 
have  been  presented  at  the  Siilors'- Institute,  Shadwell,  to  Mr.  Robert 
Nice),  who  has  long  and  usi^fuliy  laboured  in' th^t  locality.  On  behalf 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  VV.  J.  Haynes,  Esq., 
Mr.  W.  Bell,  and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  attended. ...    .. 

At  the  Bloomsbury  Ohapel  Mis:»ion.  Hall,  a  meetins^  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  August  3rd,  in  connection  with  the  Fountain  Temperance 
S<'>ciety,'vvtien,  before  a  large  audience,  fo'.-r  volurnes  were  presented  to 
Mr-  VV.  Bell,  Agent  of  the  Union,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  excellent 
lectures  delivered  by  him.  .The  presentation  was  made  by  the  Re?.  G. 
W.  M'Crce.  Messrs.  D.  Raymond,  Symons,  Martin,  and  Crowther, 
were  also  on  the  platform. 


J.  Bale,  Prtntex.  7*,  GT«alTi\i6\i%fc\^-%xx««X»>i."M>jVritt«*ft. 


BAND  OF  HOPE  RECORD. 


NEAR  LmCOLN'S-INN-FIELDS. 

By  the  Ber.  O.  W.  M'CREE. 

Every  Londoner  knows  Lincoln's  Lin  Fields.  It  is  the  arena 
of  lawyers,  and  there  may  be  found  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
perhaps,  Jamdyce  of  Bleak  House.  Very  busy  are  the  lawyers 
just  now.  Scores  of  them  are  hastening  to  and  fro.  Their 
wigs,  red-taped  briefs,  blue  bags,  and  long,  flaunting,  black 
gowns,  are  in  prime  order.  A  great  case — two  hundred  years 
old — is  on  the  list.  Hush  !  There  is  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
And  now  every  brief  is  raised— ^squinted  at — ^rustled — and  now 
a  voice  is  heard  mumbling  out  something  about  the  great  case. 
No  one  seems  to  understand  it.  Even  men  very  'learned  in  the 
law'  cannot  settle  it.  So  they  hush  it  to  sleep  for  another  two 
hundred  years.  Close  to  these  courts — almost  within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  these  solemn-looking  wigged  men — ^is  Clare  Market. 
Our  learned  friends  never  go  there.     We  will. 

A  walk  down  the  west  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields — down 
Portsmouth  street,  and  then  through  an  avenue  of  butchers* 
shops  which  lies  on  the  right  hand,  conducts  us  into  the  midst 
of  Clare  Market,  and  its  filthy  environs.  Portsmouth  street 
contains  *  Black  Jack' — a  public  house  frequented  by  lawyers' 
clerks,  and  famous  for  its  porter.  Many  a  pint  of  it  do  they 
quaff,  and  most  of  them  consequently  abhor  the  very  mention  of 
the  pledge.     An  affidavit  is  mmch  more  to  their  taste. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  saw  was  a  small,  obscure,  shabby 
barber's  shop.  The  window  contained  a  huge  placard  smnoun- 
cing  *  A  Grand  Sparring  Treat,'  by  Grant  and  Jones — ^two 
heroes  of  the  ring.  All  *  lovers'  of  true  *  British  courage'  were 
invited  to  attend  the  exhibition.     Did  you  eve^  see  these  same 

*  lovers  ?'  They  are  the  roughest,  profanest,  and  most  repulsive 
ruffians  we  ever  saw.  Well,  we  read  the  placard.  So  did  some 
very  ragged  boys.  So  did  some  hlack^eyed  women.  So  did  a 
lot  of  butchers,  costermongers,  Irish  hodmen,  and  greasy  Jews. 

*  Look  out  !*  yelled  a  burly  butcher.  We  did  so— we  looked 
at  him.  He  was  a  stout,  flabby,  big-cheeked  fellow,  and  wore 
a  blue  blouse,  besmeared  with  mud,  dung,  grease,  sawdust,  and 
gore,  and  on  he  rushed  dragging  a  lot  of  raw  hides.  The  sight 
almost  made  us  a  vegetarian.  The  tumbling  hides  forced  us  to 
move  on,  but  we  did  not  complain  of  that.    We  knew  better* 

*  Gruel'  is  rather  plentiful  htre. 
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We  commenced  walking  about  to  see  the  sights,  but  Boon 
some  smells — ^rank,  foul,  and  sickening — made  us  halt.  We 
then  remembered  reading  in  a  sanitary  work  that  canaries  soon 
die  here  ;  bad  smells  kill  them.  Fever  is  also  common.  No 
fewer  than  fifteen  cases  of  fever  bave  just  been  found  in  a 
single  house  not  far  from  the  spot  on  which  we  stand.  Dread- 
ful smells  here.  No  wonder.  Slaughter-houses  abound.  Stables 
reeking  with  dung  stand  close  to  crowded  dwellings.  Children 
are  not  vaccinated.  Narrow  courts  are  crowded  with  dirty, 
drunken  tenants.  Vegetable  refuse  rots  in  the  sun.  Worried 
cats  are  the  playthings  of  cruel  boys.  Gin-shops  throng  tiie 
streets,  and — ^but  we  cannot  describe  what  we  know.  There 
are  some  things  not  to  be  mentioned. 

Shops  frequented  by,  and  intended  for  the  rery  poor,  are 
common.  There  is  a  cheap  china  warehouse  bursting  with 
gaudy  crockery.  There  is  a  furniture  mart  where  chairs  and 
tables  may  be  had — ^like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon — *  full  of  sap/ 
There  is  a  *  reformed  rag  warehouse' — ^wherein  its  reformation 
consists  we  cannot  tell,  for  it  was  as  dirty  and  disorderly  a  place 
as  we  ever  saw.  There  is  a  pork  shop  where  pies  are  sold  *  cheap 
and  nasty.'  There  is  a  shop  full  of  indecent  song  books, 
wretched  novels,  felonist  periodicals,  and  sporting  papers.  And 
there  are  butchers'  shops  without  number.  The  butchers  are 
the  *  prime  joints'  of  this  region,  and  seem  to  know  it.  Hiey 
are  a  lofty  over-bearing  race,  and  tread  their  shops  with  the 
majesty  of  *  the  bulls  of  Bash  an.'  A  resident  Boman  Catholic 
priest  thus  writes  of  them  and  their  shops : — 

''A  batcher's  shop  stands  iDvitingly  open;  there  are  no  plate-glass 
windows,  nor  meretricious  ornaments,  about  this  humble  establishment 
Its  front  is  tenantless  of  windows,  its  usual  decorating  joints  are  sold; 
and  the  sturdy  butcher  sits  in  still  complacency  within,  thinking  over, 
and  counting  mcAtally,  the  gains  of  the  past  week.  The  rows  of  iron 
hooks  that  garnish  his  shop,  boast  not  of  their  usual  load  of  ruddy  sir- 
loins, of  savory  juicy  legs,  and  prime  fillets  of  veal.  They  are  sold ;  and 
the  butcher  is  chinking  the  welcome  cash  in  his  capacious  breeches- 
pockets.  The  huge  block  is  firesh  scraped  for  the  ensuing  week ;  clean 
sawdust  is  thickly  spread  on  the  floor;  the  gas  flares  out  in  a  lengthened 
stream  from  the  open  neck  of  the  pipe — now  almost  extinguished,  it 
shows  a  ghastly  blue  stream  of  flickering  light,  now  a  flaming  sword  of 
fire,  as  the  wind  plays  upon  it,  hustles  it,  and  strives  to  extinguish  its 
sturdy  blaze,  which  alternately  plunges. the  shop  into  intense  light  and 
deep  shadow.  The  knight  of  the  cleaver  sits  grim  and  silent  and 
thoughtful ;  his  favorite  bull-dog  sleeps  soundly  at  his  feiet ;  his  stock, 
all  but  the  refuse,  is  sold ;  but  he  keeps  a  wary  eye  on  the  large  board 
at  the  open  front,  YrhicVi  *\a  eoN«%^  V\V\i  \\V^^\«a.^^  tA  mv&^3:)2^«cxai^ 
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and  cuttings  of  meat — it  is  the  usual  diet,  or  rather  feast,  of  the  poor.  A 
dozen  or.  more  of  wretchedly-clad  women  hang  wistfully  before  that 
board,  and  turn  the  scraps  over,  one  by  one,  bringing  their  noses  as 
closely  as  they  dare,  to  test  tbeir  sweetness,  while  the  fat  butcher  looks 
sullenly  on.  The  bargain  is  concluded ;  three  pennyworth  of  offal  is 
cheerily  carried  off  for  the  Sunday's  festal  dinner.*' 

We  visited  Clare  Market  on  a  Saturday  evening.  What  a 
din  there  was !  Every  butcher  praised  his  meat ;  every  coster- 
monger  shouted  the  merits  of  his  greens  ;  every  ballad-singer 
roared  the  sorrows  of  some  luckless  maid  whose  lover  had  gone 
to  the  diggings ;  every  fish-woman  cried,  amain ;  and  every 
ragged  rascal  of  a  boy  whistled  and  yelled — *  hoo  !  hoo ! ! — 
Jio-o!  ho-o-o!I'— a  favorite  cry  with  such  outcasts.  Barrows 
full  of  crockery  were  pushed  along.  Stalls  were  overspread 
•with  oysters,  greens,  oranges  and  fish.  Shops  were  bright  with. 
gas,  and  full  of  people,  and  some  women  swore  tremendously. 

Very  curious  were  some  of  the  characters  and  cries  of  the 
market.  A  little,  pale,  trembling  boy  shambled  along,  crying — 
*  Lozenges,  a  happenny  a  packet — pick  *em  where  you  likes  I' 
A  red-faced  wench  then  cried  out—  'Greens  !  penny  a  basket !' 
Then  came  an  Irish  lad,  shouting — 'Arranges  !  arranges  !!  four 
a  penny !'  '  Good  strong  chairs,  cheap  !'  exclaimed  a  most 
melancholy  man,  the  last  word  coming  out  of  his  mouth  with  a 
carious  jerk.  '  Flowers,  a  penny  a  bunch  !'  '  Want  an  eel  ?* 
*Buy  an  image — Napoleon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Unde 
Tom  r  *  Soles,  a  penny  a  pair,  or  three  for  tuppence,  or  a-n-y 
price  you  like  ?* — Such  were  some  of  the  cries  which  made  us 
long  for  the  silence  of  the  great  desert. 

We  next  took  a  glance  at  the  public-houses  and  gin-shops. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  walk  we  counted  thirty-two.  Some  of 
these  are  large,  gaudy  and  lucrative.  Several  of  them  presented 
the  attraction  of  a  cheap  or  free  concert.  We  need  not  say 
liiat  a  combination  of  cheap  music  and  cheap  gin  play  havoc 
with  the  morals  of  the  population.  Of  the  concerts  and  gin- 
shops  the  Kev.  E.  Price  ( the  author  just  quoted)  says  : — 

*^  The  three-score  public-houses  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this 
ancient  market  are  crowded  with  noisy  and  riotous  and  drunken  visitors. 
The  stormy  niglit  is  a  God-send  to  the  burly  sallow-faced  landlords.  In 
nearly  every  one  of  these  emporiums  of  debauchery  there  is  a  nightly 
concert.  Ogre-featured  scarecrow  lads,  with  lamp-blacked  visages,  and 
African  guitars,  and  ear-splitting  bones^  and  noisy  tambourines,  play  off 
the  pitiful  joke  of  nigger  melodies  and  Ethiopian  serenades.  Sambo 
crossed  in  love,  and  the  woes  of  the  disconsolate  Juno,  and  the  hapless 
fiite  of  the  run-away  Jupiter,  affect  to  maudlin  tears  the  sympathies  of 
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the  cadgers  and  fancy  men  and  the  costermongers  of  the  chaste  locality. 
And  then  the  copious  libations  of  *  cold  without/  give  rise  to  pleasant 
and  frequent  displays  of  pugilistic  acquirements.  The  half-dmnken 
assemblage  alternately  fight  and  shake  hands,  as  empty  glasses  are 
removed  and  a  fresh  supply  of  vitriolized  gin  and  water  is  placed  on  the 
stained  and  tilihy  tables.  Bull-dogs  and  wiry  terriers  of  every  variety  of 
breed  and  colour,  crouch  glaring  and  sullenly  at  each  other  under  .^eir 
masters'  chairs,  and  bare  their  white  fangs  and  growl  fiercely  when  the 
fray  waxes  warm,  and  are  only  restrained  from  a  general  onslaught  on  the 
combatants  by  sundry  well-delivered  kicks  that  send  them  flying  across 
the  sanded  floor.  And  then  the  song  and  the  roughly-shouted  chorus 
peal  down  from  the  hermetically  sealed  windows  of  these  dens  of  iniquity 
and  make  choral  merriment  with  the  yelling  blast  of  the  storm  outside; 
and  as  each  drenched  and  steaming  incomer  enters,  and  shakes  the  mdt- 
ing  sleet  from  his  battered  hat,  and  thrusts  his  numbed  fingers  and  toes 
towards  the  blazing  fire,  an  additional  excitement  is  given  to  prolong  the 
festive  scene,  to  renew  the  bacchanalian  orgies,  in  spite  of  starving  wives 
and  famished  children  at  home.^ 

Leaving  Clare  Market,  we  pass  into  Great  Wild  street.  We 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  gin-shops,  furniture-broken^ 
bakers,  marine  store  dealers,  old  clothes  shops,  pawnbrokers  and 
brothels.  Juvenile  thieves  are  playing  at  pitch  and  toes. 
Young  men — not  one  of  them  has  a  clean  face-— are  lounging 
against  the  corners  of  narrow  alleys.  Poor  women  are  on  Aeir 
way  to  buy  a  morsel  of  meat,  or  if  they  cannot  afiTord  that^  a 
pennyworth  of  tripe.  Workmen  are  reeling  home  drunk.  Two 
drunken  women  have  just  passed  us. 

*  Ah !  Lurcher,  are  you  there  ?'  I  said  to  a  boy. 
'  Yes,  sir.' 

*  How  old  are  you  ?' 

*  Eleven.' 

*  Where  do  you  sleep  ?' 

*  On  some  stairs  in  Little  Wild  court.' 

*  How  long  have  you  slept  there  ?' 

*  About  a  fortnight.* 

*  Where  did  you  sleep  before  that  time  ?' 

*  I  was  in  prison.' 

*  What  for?' 

'  I  stole  a  loaf  of  bread.' 

*  How  long  were  you  in  prison  ?' 

*  Twenty  one  days.' 

*  How  often  have  you  been  in  prison  ?* 

'  I  have  been  convicted  four  times,  and  reinanded  fourtiiMS*' 

*  Where  shall  you  sleep  to-night  ?* 

*  On  the  Btam  mli\\ttft  Wild  court.' 


*  Have  you  any  parents  ?' 

*No/ 

Is  it  any  wonder  this  boy  steals  ?  Ah  !  if  some  of  our 
learned  friends  from  the  other  side  of  the  square  would  only 
leave  their  law  books  and  wigs,  and  come  here  and  try  to  save 
some  of  these  homeless  boys,  what  a  grand  sight  it  would  be  ! 
Their  case  forms  a  legal  and  moral  problem,  no  doubt.  Its  full 
eolation  would  do  honour  to  the  grandest  intellect  known  in 
yon  courts. 

Little  Wild  court  is  an  infamous  place.  It  is  inhabited  by 
the  lowest  class  of  Irish.  On  the  Sunday  morning  they  go  to 
mass ;  On  the  Sunday  afternoon  they  play  at  cards  ;  and  on 
the  Sunday  evening  they  get  drunk,  swear  and  fight.  A  dozen 
of  them  often  sleep  in  a  small  room,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
coffin  stands  in  their  midst.  A  funeral  is  always  a  scene  of 
strife  and  drunkenness,  so  is  a  marriage,  so  is  a  birth.  Indeed 
what  with  cards,  ballad  singers,  swearing,  fights  and  gin,  the 
court  is  like  Bill  the  Dodger's  fish — ^All  alive  O  I 

Before  we  left  the  region  of  Clare  Market  we  went  to  see 

Duke  street.     There  Benjamin  Franklin  lived  'opposite  the 

Bomish  Chapel.'    Unlike  the  other  streets,  this  was  quiet.    We 

vrere  glad  of  it.     We  stood  and  thought  of  the  great  printer. 

In  that  house  he  lived  !     To  us  it  has  become  a  shrine — a  place 

to  love. 

We  closed  our  note  book  and  returned  home,  and  when  we 

bad  looked  round  on  our  books,  and  pictures,  and  children,  and 

compared  them  with  the  sad  scenes  we  had  witnessed,  we  sighed 

at  the  contrast,  and  longed  for  the  dawn  of  happier  days. 


THE  BAND  OF  HOPE  IN  OUB  VILLAaE. 

By  E.  J.  OLIVER. 

Beader  !  if  you  are  by  nature  curious,  or  of  an  enquiring 
turn  of  mind,  you  will  of  course  wish  to  know  the  precise 
locality  of  our  village.  I  am  sorry  that,  in  this  instance,  I 
cannot  gratify  your  thirst  for  knowledge  further  than  by  stating 
that  it  is  bounded  on  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  by  other 
villages  of  a  similar  character,  and  is  not  many  miles  from  the 
South  Eastern  Bailway  Terminus  at  London  Bridge. 

We  will,  if  you  please,  imagine  that  you  and  I,  having 
started  from  the  aforesaid  terminus,  have  reached  in  safety  the 
little  station,  with  its  neat  plot  of  ground  cultivated  by  the 
station  master,  and  supplying  himself  and  family,  not  only  with 
bouquets  of  flowers  for  the  parlour  table,  but  with  the  more 
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needful  potatoes  and  cabbages  for  daily  consumption.     LeaTing 
the  station  and  turning  down  the  road  to  the  right,  we  glance 
admiringly  at  the  little,  old-fashioned  houses,  with  their  gable 
roofs,  and  the  windows  studded  with  diamond-shaped  x>ane8— 
at  the  smiling,  good-tempered  looking  women — ^the  sunbunit 
men,  and  the  rosy-cheeked,  laughing  children — altogether  pre- 
senting such  a  beautiful  picture  of  true  English  happiness, 
industry,  and  contentment,  that  our  hearts  thrill  with  deep 
emotion,  and  we  instinctively  breathe  a  prayer  that  the  demon 
of  intemperance  may  never  invade  the  peaceful  serenity  of 
these  quiet  village  homes.     A  few  more  steps  and  we  reach 
the  school-house,  where  our  meetings  are  held,  and   one  of  Uie 
elder  boys  is  already  there  ringing  the  bell  to  summon  the 
children  from  the  surrounding  houses.    Presently  they  come 
trooping  in,  merry  but  not  noisy,  and  take  their  places  with  a 
quiet  gravity  most  edifying    to   behold.      Precisely   as   tlie 
clock  strikes  six  the  school-room  door  is  closed,  and  one  of  the 
teachers  standing  on  the  platform  gives  out  a  hymn.     No  other 
sound  is  heard,  and  as  the  teacher's  hand  is  raised,   the  young 
assemblage  rise  from  their  seats,  and  such  a  burst  of  melody 
breaks  forth — in   which   even  the   youngest   join — as  would 
gladden  the  heart  of  any  one   not  wholly  insensible  to  the 
music  of  young  voices.     All  is  again  silent  for  a  moment, 
when  the  voice  of  the  teacher  is  heard  invoking   the  blessing 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  upon  the  little  meeting,  that  He  wonld 
take  the  children  into  His  care,  and  lead  them  not  only  into 
the  paths  of  Temperance,  but  into  those  of  righteousness  and 
peace — that  He  would  keep  them  from  sin  in  all  its  forms,  and 
that  He  would  implant  in  their  young  hearts  an  intense  hatred 
of  the  drunkard's  drink,  and  keep  them  from  the  drunkard's 
curse.     While  he  has  thus  been  engaged  the  children  have 
stood  reverently  and  still — ^no  whispering,  laughing,  or  plajug 
has  been  going  on,  but  with  bowed  heads  they  have  followed 
their  teacher  in  his  supplications  at  the  throne  of  grace.    At 
the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  they  resume  their  seats,  and  the 
door  is  opened  that  the  two  or  three  who  came  late  may  enter. 
The  secretary — having  kindly  enquired  the  reason  of  their 
backwardness,  and  received  in  each  case  a  satisfactory  rerif- 
in  his  turn  mounts  the  platform,  and  afrer  a  cheerful  mioij 
has  been  sung,  proceeds  to  address  the  childrien  in  a  pleaaot 
taanner,  and  in  woi*ds  suited  to  their  comprehension. 

It  is  a  recognised  plato  in  our  Bands  of  Hope,  that  while  the 
principles  of  Tetnpet&n(^^  ^<d\\  ^W«.Ys  haVe  a  j^romlnent  pbee; 
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yet  that  lectures  or  addresses  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  calcu- 
lated to  interest  and  instruct  the  children,  shall  frequently  be 
given—- a  course  of  proceeding  which  we  have  found  to  be 
greatly  advantageous  to  our  success  as  a  society ;  and,  I  believe, 
if  generally  adopted,  would  produce  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  This  evening,  Benjamin  Franklin  is  the  subject  of 
the  address,  and  as  the  secretary  tells  them  of  the  first  struggles 
of  the  undaunted  youth,  and  tracing  his  career  step  by  step,  at 
last  shews  them  how  success  crowned  his  persevering  efforts, 
and  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  tells  them  that  they  too  may 
rise  to  a  prominent  place  in  their  calling,  and  by  industry, 
perseverance,  and  good  conduct,  aided  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
may  stand  side  by  side  with  such  men  as  Franklin,  see  with 
what  attention  they  follow  every  word,  and  who  can  tell  but 
what  some  lesson  has  been  learnt  to-night  that  shall  have  a 
great  influence  for  good  on  the  future  lives  of  those  who  have 
listened  to  the  speaker.  Two  or  three  of  the  boys  now  recite 
pieces  of  poetry,  which  have  a  good  moral  tendency,  and  after 
another  n^elody  has  been  sung,  one  of  the  teachers  closes  the 
meeting  with  a  short  prayer.  All  now  start  for  their  respec- 
tive homes  happier,  and  we  trust,  wiser  and  better  for  the 
pleasant  meeting  in  the  school-house. 

But  as  we  wead  our  way  through  the  village,  the  question 
forces  itself  upon  lis — Why  are  not  all  the  Bands  of  Hope  so 
prosperous  as  this  ?  Is  it  because  there  is  a  lack  of  children 
to  attend  the  meetings  ?  No,  this  cannot  be  the  cause ;  for 
they  throng  our  streets,  our  towns,  our  villages,  our  Sabbath 
and  Ragged  sdhools,  our  workhouses,  and  our  reformatories. 
Is  it  for  want  of  speakers  to  address  the  children  ?  I  cannot 
think  that  this  is  the  cause,  for  I  noticed  in  this  very  magazine 
some  time  since  a  letter  from  a  gientleman  complaining  that  he 
and  others  frequently  visit  Bands  of  Hope,  and  o^n  find 
them  closed  altogether,  or  with  an  attendance  so  small  as  to  be 
unworthy  the  name  of  a  meeting.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
much  of  the  indifference  manifested  by  children  to  Band  of 
Hope  meetings  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  majority  of 
speakers  either  address  their  audience  in  such  a  diy  manner  as 
to  be  quite  beyond  their  comprehension,  or  else  give  them  a 
collection  of  anecdotes  of  the  "  Old  Mother  Hubbard  "  type, 
and  repeat  these  week  after  week  without  adding  anything  new, 
or  seeming  to  think  that  the  children  require  a  change.  I  do 
sot  for  a  moment  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  exceptions  to 
what  I  have  just  stated,  but  the  fact  that  there  are  exceptions. 
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and  that  they  are  eagerly  sought  after,  and  wh^i  discoyered  at 
a  meeting  are  most  enthusiastically  welcomed,  only  goes  to 
prove  that  a  very  great  change  is  needed,  both  in  the  subject 
matter  and  in  the  style  of  our  general  addresses  to  Band  of 
Hope  children,  and  until  that  change  is  brought  about,  the 
Band  of  Hope  movement  will  never  effect  the  good  that  it 
might  do.  There  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  devoting  a 
portion  of  the  evening  to  short  and  lively  sketches  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  our  own  and  other  countries — the  liTes 
of  great  and  good  men  and  women — ^the  industrial  arts  and 
simple  expositions  of  science.  By  thus  combining  instructioii 
and  amusement  with  exhortation  and  advice,  our  Bands  of 
Hope  will  carry  out  the  full  meaning  of  their  title,  and  their 
sphere  of  usefulness  will  be  much  more  widely  extended. 

Dear  feUow-labourers  in  a  cause,  the  importance  of  which  we 
can  never  fully  estimate,  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  entreat 
you  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  this  coming  season  to  gather  in 
the  children  to  your  several  meeting-places,  and  to  bring  aU 
your  powers  into  requisition  to  attain  the  object  you  have 
in  view,  viz.  : — the  moral  and  iutellectual  elevation  of  the 
young. 

Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  be  up  and  doing — ^to  conmience 
with  fresh  energy  the  arduous  campaign.  For  that  it  is  arduous 
it  would  be  useless  to  deny.  Many  assaults  will  have  to  be 
made  before  a  perceptible  advantage  is  gained,  and  it  is  onlj 
by  unflinching  perseverance  and  unfailing  courage  that  we  can 
hope  to  become  *' victors  in  the  strife.''  But  I  trust  that 
neither  difficulty  nor  danger  will  be  able  to  hold  us  back.  We 
are  not  fighting  for  an  idea,  we  are  fighting  for  our  country ; 
and  not  our  country  only,  but  the  whole  human  race.  We  are 
fighting  against  a  despotism,  beside  which  all  other  despotisms 
are  liberty  and  love — a  despotism  which,  not  content  with 
robbing  its  victims  of  their  social  and  political  rights,  has 
brought  them  to  such  a  condition  that  we  can  scarce  trace  a 
vestige  of  their  original  manhood.  Despots  have  crushed  their 
thousands,  but  Bacchus  his  tens  of  thousands;  and  it  is  the 
voice  of  this  fallen  and  debased  multitude  that  calls  upon  yon 
in  tones  of  anguish  and  despair,  to  save  the  rising  generation 
from  a  similar  fate. 

How  noble,  how  truly  great  is  the  work  before  you  !  Pdcto 
may  sing,  and  historians  tell  in  sounding  periods,  of  the  glay 
that  waits  upcm  the  victorious  general,  red  with  the  bkwd  of 
bis  fellows ;   but  more  glorious,  more  noble  .  i»   the  destiiif 
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reserved  for  you.  It  is  your  province  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
save — ^not  to  cast  down,  but  to  build  up — not  to  fill  the  world 
with  suffenng  and  woe,  but  to  point  the  way  to  happiness  and 
peace.  And  when  the  conqueror  of  nations,  resting  from  his 
labours  in  the  winter  of  his  days,  looking  back  upon  the  past 
— seeking  for  some  good  deed  or  noble  action  that  shall  tell  him 
be  has  not  lived  in  vain — sees  nothing  but  towns  and  villages 
laid  waste,  and  hears  only  the  cry  of  the  widow  and  the 
latherlessy  he  shall  turn  away  and  feel  that  his  glory  is  but 
vanity  indeed  !  But  for  you  how  different  the  retrospect  I 
Tou  wiU  have  waged  a  bloodless  war  with  a  vice  which  is 
second  to  none  in  its  destructive  power,  and  you  will  have  the 
exquisite  bliss  of  knowings  that  through  your  instrumentality 
many  are  leading  pure,  happy,  and  prosperous  lives,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  numbered  amongst  that  wretched  multi- 
tude who,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  chains  which  they  them* 
selves  have  forged,  drag  on  a  horrible  existence,  and  whose 
hopes,  desires,  and  aspirations  are  all  centred  in  one  object,  and 
expressed  in  two  words — Strong  Drink  ! 


RATS  OF  LIQET  FROM  THE  MOBNINQ  STAB. 

"  *  He  was  very  kind  to  his  wife  when  he  was  sober.'  That 
is  the  description,  given  by  a  witness  who  knew  him  well,  of  a 
man  who  now  awaits  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  She 
was  not  slain  in  a  sudden  gust  of  hot  passion,  not  felled  by  a 
hasty  blow,  not  shot  in  a  moment  of  fierce  anger.  She  was 
dragged  from  the  bed  in  which  she  had  taken  refuge,  hurled 
savagely  upon  the  floor  amidst  a  storm  of  filthy  imprecations, 
and  kicked  and  beaten  till  her  life  ebbed  quickly  away.  What 
had  so  changed  the  nature  of  the  man  ?  What  had  made  him, 
fvho  was  very  kind  when  he  was  sober,  a  tiger  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  her  whom  he  was  sworn  to  protect  ?  Drunkenness ! 
The  pestilent  scourge  which  fills  our  gaols  and  recruits  our 
army  of  paupers.  The  *  flattering  devil'  described  by  St. 
Augustin,  which  leads  men  not  merely  to  conmiit  sin,  but  to 
become  themselves  wholly  sin.  Henry  Wilkinson  had  drunk 
deeply  before  he  slew  his  wife.  It  was  the  gin  demon  which 
through  him  gave  her  the  death-blow.  But  the  other  day 
liewis  Gongh  was  hanged  for  murder.  He  had  *  primed  him- 
aelf  with  beer  'to  do  the  bloody  deed  for  which  he  suffered  a 
shameful  doom.  In  one  day  last  week  four  coroners'  inquests 
were  held  on  the  bodies  of  wretched  creatures  done  to  death 
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bj  drunkenuess.  'Died  from  natural  causes,  accelerated  bj 
intemperance,'  is  the  formal  verdict  on  these  suicides.  That  is 
to  say,  the  man  who  might  have  died  of  heart  disease  at  sixty- 
five,  dies  twenty  years  earlier  through  his  own  excesses.  The 
same  story  is  repeated  in  a  hundred  shapes.  Now  it  is  seen  in 
direct  murder,  such  as  that  with  which  Henry  Wilkinson  is 
charged :  then  in  the  slow  starving  to  death  of  children — the 
means  to  procure  food  for  them  having  been  squandered  in 
Tile  liquor.  Now,  a  wretched  creature,  maddened  by  gin, 
seeks  sinfully  to  commit  self-destruction ;  then^  some  besotted 
being,  staggering  out  of  a  dram-shop,  falls  and  is  crushed  to 
death  by  passing  vehicles.  Drowned  in  drunken  sleep,  mothers 
overlie  their  babes  ;  or,  reeling  in  the  gutters,  drop  their  hap- 
less infants  from  their  nerveless  arms.  The  police  cells  daily 
and  nightly  shelter  senseless  wretches  who  have  lost  their 
means  with  their  brains,  and  who  are  only  saved  from  still 
worse  consequences  by  the  custody  in  which  they  are  kept. 
Only  this  morning  we  report  two  cases  where  women,  while 
under  the  charge  of  the  police,  have  sought  to  put  an  end  to 
their  existence.  Catherine  Eldridge  and  Mary  Ann  Pigott, 
being  sober,  would  never  think  of  doing  harm  to  themselves. 
But,  madly  drunk,  they  hesitated  not  to  raise  their  sacrilegious 
hands  against  their  souls'  citadel.  Evil  is  ever  the  work  of 
drunkenness.  Men  lose  their  manliness ;  women  their  sense  of 
shame.  Honour,  virtue,  cleanliness,  are  put  to  flight,  and 
squalor,  filth,  indecency,  rags,  take  the  vacant  place.  Jugger- 
naut never  claimed  more  victims  than  does  the  demon  of  gin. 
No  idol  ever  devised  by  the  superstition  of  mankind  since  the 
world  began,  has  counted  votaries  more  earnest  and  devoted 
than  the  worshippers  of  drink,  who,  with  bleared  eyes  and 
cracked,  parched,  bloody  lips,  with  madness  burning  in  their 
brains,  reel  away  from  their  drunken  orgies  to  do  the  work  of 
sin  and  death. 

'<  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  fearful  vice  of  drunken- 
ness is  on  the  increase.  Quite  the  contrary  is  probably  the 
truth.  Clarendon  wrote  that  one  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of 
the  sin  among  poorer  people  was  the  example  set  them  by 
those  in  a  higher  station.  That  was  true  when  be  wrote,  and 
for  long  after.  Men  were  measured  too  often  hj  their  capad^ 
for  drinking.  Your  six-bottle  man  was  looked  up  to  as  a 
Buperior  being.  Statesmen  were  infected  with  the, vice.  Ktt 
-thought  his  dr\ixikeime&&  into  ii)DL<^^o\i^^^  ^^toxcl^tv^^^^  "Eox  ,8p^t 
nights  and  days  in  dee^^  ^\&ixi%.   ^IXi^jJJkskjrs^  ^1  ^^^os^rs^ 
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TCiirels  of  Sb^dan  are  manifold.     Bat  the  day  for  this  kind  of 

thing  has  passed  away  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the 

|X)or,  in  giving  way  to  drunkenness,  are  kept  in  countenance 

hy  the  excesses  of  the  rich.     Then  among  the  working  men 

themselves  good  wholesome  influences  have  been  at  work.     He 

would  sadly  overlook  an  important  thing  who,  writing  a  history. 

of  the  progress  of  social  order  in  this  country,  should  omit  to 

mention  what  has  been  done  by  the  Temperance  societies.    By 

force  of  example  they  have  effected  much  good.     No  argument 

is  so  strong  vnth  a  drunkard.     Where  he  can,  in  his  sober 

moments,  be  shown  the  benefits  which  flow  from  abstinence,  a 

good  deal  is  gained  towards  his  reformation.     Moral  influence 

is  thai  which  is  most  effective  in  the  end.    By  legal  means 

pau  may  change  the  abode  of  drunkenness.     You  may  drive  it 

£rom  one  place,  but  only  to  take  refuge  in  another.     The  time 

at  which  the  drinking  is  done  may  be  altered  ;  but  the  per- 

idcious  habit   will  not  be  extinguished.     For  one  drunkard 

made  sober  by  force  of  law  you  will  find  fifty  by  force  of 

good  example.     Unquestionably  the  evil  is  great,  and  requires 

to  be  most  vigorously  grappled  with.     But  the  true  course  is  to 

t     educate  the  people,  that  they  may  of  themselves  shun  the  worse 

^    and  choose  the  better  path.     What  has  been  done  is  but  an 

^    earnest  of  what   may  be  accomplished.      When   every  poor 

.  I   man's  child  can  receive  good  sound  teaching,  there  will  be  but 

^  ftw  drunkards.     It  is  far  better  thus  to  deal  with  the  vice  than 

',  to  seek  by  empirical  means  to  check  it.     Civilisation  has  ever 

^  progressed  with  the  growth  of  knowledge.     Healthy  training 

j5  J  fi»r  working  girls  in  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  happy  and 

^  a  comfortable  home,  and  the  fitting  of  men  for  the  higher 

1^;  mental  enjoyments — these  will  sap  the  citadel  of  drunkenness, 

^  and  cause  the  vice  to  cease  from  out  of  the  land.     The  eflbrts 

^  which  are  being  made  to  provide  more  comfortable  houses  for 

^lorking  people  must  have  their  good  effect.     The  squalid  holes 

y;  irbich  now  too  many  of  them  call  their  homes  are  simply  in- 

^  centives  to  intoxication.     There  is  not  room  in  them  for  clean* 

^  liness  even,  while  the  foul  unwholesome  air  the  inhabitants 

amQst  breathe,  if  they  remain  indoors,  creates  an  insatiable  ap- 

^  ^letite  for  stimulants.     Whatever  can  be  done  in  removing  this 

state  of  things  will  have  a  direct  and  appreciable  influence  in 

-tlie  reduction  of  drunkenness.     The  habit  of  excess  is  ac- 
a 
'  ^qvired,  not  natural.   Lessen  the  inducements  to  its  acquirement, 

aoDid  the  habit  will  of  necessity  die  out.     The  social  reformer 

'  r  Has  abundant  evidence  of  the  necessity  fox  Vda  ^x<5t>A.Q^^.  ^V^x 
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Henry  Wilkinson  did  in  his  drunken  frenzy  has  been  done 
sadly  too  often  before,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  cases  where 
some  merciful  interposition  alone  has  prevented  a  similar  catas- 
trophe. Our  legal  remedies  have  not  been  successfoL  In  the 
last  resource  we  try  the  hangman  as  a  moral  teacher,  and  he  is 
worse  than  a  failure.  More  vigorous  efforts  are  wanted  in  an 
exactly  opposite  direction.  Let  the  working  man  be  educ^ited, 
well  housed,  and  taught  by  experience  the  duties  of  a  free 
citizen  in  a  free  state,  and  drunkenness  and  the  crimes  it  lead» 
to  will  become  much  rarer  than  unfortunately  they  now  are." 

OLEANINaS. 

Moderation  Commended. — It  is  objected  that  we  are  commaDded  ta 
let  our  moderation  be  known  to  all  uien.  And  what  then  ?  ModeratkNi 
in  what  ?  Is  it  moderation  in  temper,  or  moderation  in  food,  or  modera- 
tion  in  the  style  of  life?  It  is  a  pitiful  begging  of  the  question  to  assume^ 
that  this  means  moderation  in  intoxicating  drink.  This  is  to  trust  to 
sound  rather  than  to  sense.    The  word  in  question  means  *  gentleness.* 

Fear  of  Conscience. — In  the  commission  of  evil,  fear  no  man  so 
much  as  thyself:  another  is  but  one  witness  against  thee :  thou  art  a 
thousand;  another  thou  may  est  avoid,  thyself  thou  canst  not.  Wicked- 
ness is  its  own  punishment. — Quarles. 

A  Good  Labourer. — ^A  farm  labourer  in  Norfolk  has  been  a  teetotaller 
for  23  years ;  he  seldom  earns  more  than  10s.  per  week,  and  has  had  16 
children,  13  of  whom  are  now  living.  He  is  a  Primitive  Methodist 
preacher,  and  walks  many  miles  every  Sunday  to  preach  the  everlasting 
Gospel.  He  is  the  best  worker  on  the  farm,  and  during  the  harvest 
drinks  a  beverage  made  of  horehound  and  other  herbs.  I  need  not  add 
that  this  man  in  his  humble  capacity,  has  lived  a  life  of  great  usefulness. 
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LABOURS  OF  THE  AGENTS. 

Daring  the  months  of  August  and  September,  Mr.  Lay  has  Rtteoded 
meetings  as  follows : — 

August  4th,  Vauxhall  Walk  Band  of  Hope . 

August  5th.  Esher  Street  Band  of  Hope.    A  well  conducted  Society. 

August  Qth.  Caledonian  Road  Band  of  Hope.    Good  attendance. 

August  10th,  William  Street,  Poplar.    A  large  and  interesting  meetaig. 

August  IIM.  Spa  Fields  Chapel  Band  of  Hope.  The  children  ntet- 
ligent  and  well  behaved,  and  the  conductors  courteous. 

August  t6th.  Attended  a  meeting  at  Duck  £4aDe  Workioff  Mes^ 
Qub. 

August  ^^rd.  Conducted  the  Band  of  Hope  at  City  Road  Chapel,  n^i 
gave  some  Tem^geraACft  i«iid:vck^  ^x  ^^\^^^.TIAfi^i5^\ater  in  the  eivifF  i 
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Atigust  29.  Attended  a  Band  of  Hope  Meeting  at  Chase  Side,  South- 
gate.    Good  meeting,  several  pledges  taken. 

August  30th,  Attended  Band  of  Hope  Meeting  at  Windsor  Street, 
Islington.  There  is  an  excellent  singing  class  connected  with  this  large 
and  well-conducted  Band  of  Hope. 

August  31st.  Attended  Band  of  Hope  Meeting  at  Little  Denmark 
Street,  Soho.    The  children  very  attentive  and  well-behaved. 

September  1st.  Spoke  at  Earl  Street  Band  of  Hope. 

September  4th,  Attended  Band  of  Hope  Meeting  at  Old  Ford, 
Hackney. 

September  5th,  Gave  some  temperance  readings  at  the  Wilmington 
Mission  Band  of  Hope. 

September  6th,  Attended  a  meeting  at  Moor  Street  Mission  Hall. 

September  12th,  Spoke  at  Denmark  Street  Band  of  Hope. 

September  13th,  Addressed  the  Band  of  Hope  in  connexion  with  Great 
Queen  Street  Chapel. 

September  'iSth.  Gave  an  address  to  the  Charlotte  Street  Band  of  Hope. 
The  children  attentive  and  intelligent. 

September  20th,  Addressed  the  Band  of  Hope,  Three  Colt  Lane,  Beth- 
nal  Green. 

September  21st.  Attended  Band  of  Hope  Meetings  at  Fox  and  Knot 
Court,  Moor  Street,  Five  Dials,  and  Little  Denmark  Street,  Soho. 

September  23rd,  Attended  Band  of  Hope  Meetings  at  Deverall  Street, 
New  Kent  Hoad,  and  Lansdowne  place.  The  latter  is  largely  attended 
and  well  conducteQ. 

September  26th.  Addressed  the  Band  of  Hope,  Exeter  Buildings, 
Chelsea. 

W^e  subjoin  a  note  from  our  hard-working  agent,  Mr.  Bell,  as  a  report 
for  September : — 

Dear  Sir, — During  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
Bradford.  We  have  had  very  good  meetings;  the  cause  here  is  Tery 
healthy ;  several  new  Bands  of  Hope  have  been  formed  lately,  and  are 
likely  to  do  well.  On  Saturday,  the  17th,  we  had  a  very  interesting 
meeting  at  Batley,  and  on  Sunday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  an  address 
to  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  various  Sunday  schools  in  the  New 
Connexion  Chapel.  1  am  gUd  to  say  they  are  forming  several  new 
Bands  of  Hope  there,  and  are  about  to  form  a  Band  of  Hope  Union,  so 
as  to  assist  e»ch  other.  The  fields  here  are  white  unto  harvest.  O  that 
"we  had  more  labourers  in  the  glorious  cause !  There  is  plenty  of  work 
here  for  an  agent  to  be  kept  fully  employed.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  have 
one  for  the  West  Riding ;  I  am  sure,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  kind- 
hearted  friends,  and  the  blessing  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  he  would  do  a 
great  deal  of  good.  Pray  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  ever  be  with  us 
in  our  work,  and  that  the  great  curse  may  soon  be  driven  from  our  midst. 

I  am,  yours  truly,  W.  Bsll. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  has  attended  meetings  as  follows,  daring  September : — 
Esher  Street,  Kennington  Lane ;  Cross  Street,  Blackfriars  Road ;  Cal- 
thorpe  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Road;  Bloomsboiy  Refuge;  Wilson  Stseet^ 
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Long  Acre;  Great  Qaeen  Street;  Cross  Street,  Ball's  Pond;  Croydon; 
Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane ;  Meadow  Row,  Walworth  Road ;  Clifton 
Street,  Wandsworth  Road;  Pavement  Chnpel,  New  North  Road; 
Stafford  Street,  Peckhara ;  Malmesbury,  Wilts ;  Sherston^  near  Malmes- 
bury;  Calne,  and  Chippenham. 

During  the  month  Mr.G.BLABY  has  attended  the  following  meetings:— 
Denmark  Street,  twice;  Working  Men's  Club,  Duck  Lane,  Westminster, 
twice;  Field  Place,  Lock's  Fields;  Kentish  Town;  Vauxhall  Walk; 
Victoria  Street ;  Shadwell ;  and  the  following  places  in  connection  with 
the  Northamptonshire  Temperance  Union : — Wellingborough,  Irchester, 
Rushden,  Geddington,  Middleton,  Kettering,  Ringstead,  Aldwindde, 
Raunds,  and  Earl's  Barton.  He  has  also  preached  ten  sermons,  and 
addressed  two  Sunday  schools. 

We  append  a  note  received  from  Northamptonshire,  in  reference  to  a 
fortnight  spent  during  Septempber  in  that  county,  by  Mr.  Blaby : — 

September  19th,  1864. 

Dear  Sir, — During  the  last  fortnight  we  have  been  favoured  with  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Blaby,  who  has  again  kindly  placed  his  holidays  at  our 
service  as  an  honorary  labourer  in  our  County  Temperance  Union. 
During  that  period  he  has  visited  Wellingborough,  Irchester,  Rushden, 
Geddington,  Middleton,  Kettering,  Ringstead,  Aldwinckle,  Raunds,  and 
EarFs  Barton ;  preached  nine  sermons,  and  delivered  twelve  tempomnce 
lectures.  His  audiences  have  numbered  3,250 ;  some  of  them  have  been 
crowded  and  enthusiastic,  and  a'  very  favourable  impression  produced 
for  our  principles  on  the  minds  of  not  a  few.  I  may  state  that  the  cause 
in  this  town  and  county  is  in  a  very  promising  condition. 

I  remain  Sir,  you  is  truly, 

John  Rutherford, 

Honoraiy  Secretary  to  the  Northamptoiuhiie 
Temperance  Union. 

N-EW  Temperance  Society  in  St.  Giles. — An  interesting  meeting 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  Sept.  9,  at  the  King  Street  Mission  Hall, 
King  street.  Long  acre,  to  inaugurate  a  new  Temperance  Society,  in  con- 
nection wilh  the  mission  carried  on  in  that  neighbourhood .  The  Chairman 
(Mr.  G.  Hatton),  in  opening  the  meeting,  spoke  earnestly  of  the  necessi^ 
there  was  for  total  abstinence  in  the  christian,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  whici 
might  be  seeh  in  superabundance  in  the  heighbourhood.  Mr.  tox  fol- 
lowed, showing  that  though  there  were  many  societies  in  the  neighbonr- 
hbod,  yet  the  proposed  one  was  frlehdly  to  all  Temperance  societies,  and 
every  eflfbrt  productive  of  good,  and  antagonistic  only  to  the  many  societies 
and  efibrts  for  evil  which  were  around.  Mr.  Qrridge  proposed  the 
first  resolution :—«  That  it  is  desirable  to  form  a  new  Tem{>erance  Society 
to  cothbat  with  the  evils  resulting  from  intoxicating  drinks.**  Mr.  Johwon 
seconded  the  proposition,  speaking  in  grateful  terms  of  the  glorious  effects, 
far  surpassing  expectation,  which  he  himself  had  realised  from  total  absti- 
nence in  comparison  with  the  dire  effects  which  he  in  many  ^eare'  «?^ 
ricnce  had  seea  of  \\id\3Ll^jw\oe.  The  Rev.  G.  W.  M*Cree  ibllM 
speaki&g  v^  \n&  :\kau«\\vaiD»io\i&  ^i&di  Vv^^s  ^tan^\is V9>sl  •  ^t»icd  tlal  ^ 
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second  address  in  London  was  given  at  that  hall  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
though  he  had  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  yet  he  was  a  teetotaller 
still.  Many  were  such  (said  he)  from  considering  the  misery  caused  by 
drinking,  but  had  no  man  ever  been  a  drunkard,  or  was  there  no  danger 
of  men  ever  becoming  so,  he  would  still  abstain,  for  he  held  that  intoxi- 
cating liquors  were  not  only  useless,  but  hurtful.  Mr.  T.  A.  Smith,  of 
the  National  Temperance  League,  in  proposing  the  second  resolution, 
nominating  a  committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  spoke  for- 
cibly and  powerfully,  and  replied  pleasantly  to  the  humorous  banter  of 
Mr.  M^Cree.  He  referred  to  the  first  teetotal  meeting  he  had  attended 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  although  a  staunch  Temperance  man, 
abstaining  from  wine  and  spirits,  but  feeling  he  couldn't  do  without  his 
beer,  he  had  spoken  against  the  new  cause,  but  was  convinced  by  a  month^s 
experience  of  total  abstinence  that  his  health  was  improved,  and  in  many 
other  ways  was  the  better,  and  then  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  total  ab. 
stainers,  and  had  kept  so  ever  since.  Mr.  Barnard  seconded  the 
resolution,  and  explained  his  reasons  for  joining  the  cause,  giving  his 
experience  of  an  intimate  friend  who  had  strayed  through  strong  drink, 
who  had  called  him  (Mr.  6.)  to  his  assistance  at  the  time  of  trouble,  and 
had  since  been  mercifully  reclaimed.  The  various  resolutions  were 
csurried  nem.  con.  The  meeting  was  well  attended,  though  very  short 
notice  of  its  convention  had  been  given,  and  altogether  was  very  encour- 
aging, giving  tokens  for  great  good. 

BAHD  OF  HOPE  OOHFEBENCE  AND  PUBLIC  MUETIVG  AT  PLYMOUTH. 
A  Band  of  Hope  Conference  was  held  on  Wednesday,  September 
21st,  at  the  Athensum,  Plymouth.  The  lecture  hall  was  crowded,  and 
32  delegates  were  present  from  various  temperance  societies  in  different 
parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Mr.  T.  B.  Tyeth  yms  the  chairman,  and 
the  attendance  included  Mr.  S.  Eliott,  Captain  Sumpter,  R.N.,  Rev.  £. 
Hipwood,  Revi  Mr.  Wheeler,  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree;  Messrs.  S,  Searle, 
Bday,  Daniel,  (St.  lires),  Davey,  Coad,  Jaspar  Taylor,  Kenning  (Altar- 
nun),  Downing  (Totpoint),  Adams,  Callamy,  P^ite  (Bodmin),  Richards 
(St;  dleer),  Horatio  Burrows  (St.  Austel),  T.  E.  Lovitt,  John  Rossitei" 
(Dartmouth),  Vivian  (secretary  of  Plymouth  Sunday  School  Union), 
G.  Gollippe,  Strong  (Liskeard),  Courfenay,  Dunston,  Husband,  Ciouchf 
Hoskin  (Saltash),  N.  H.  Biggle^ton  (Hayle),  BurtJdti,  E.  Griffith  (presi- 
deiitbfthe  Plymouth  Working  Men's  IroproyeMnent  Society),  J.  Hollo- 
-way (Lflant),  J.  Cogan,  G.  Baker  (Devonport),  CiioiSyW.  Saunders  (hon. 
sde.  of  Plymouth  Total  Abstinence  Society),  and  S.  Foth6rgill. 

Th^  Chairman  having  expressed  the  object  6f  the  meeting,  said  that 
It  gave  him  great  plea^re  to  see  so  many  friends  present  not  only  from 
the  neighbourhood  but  from  dist&'nt  parts  of  thtg  two  counties. 

Mr.  Balkwill,  said  that  he  considered  it  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
occupations  that  could  engage  the  Christian  mind  to  notice  how  widely 
ofyerating  were  the  principles  of  the  Divine  Master,  which  taught  that 
every  man  was  their  neighbour.  Upon  those  priticiples  all  philanthropicf 
&f8titu'tions — didplensaries^  Orphan  asylums,  homl^s  for  llie  homcftiess  and 
unfortunate — were  founded.    How  beautifully  they  l^ii  VckS^Yi^  "^^ 


per<s  of  hundreds  of  writers,  and  breathed  Titalitj  into  tbor  ranocs  mis- 
skmahes  and  agents.  What  If  thej  were  not  all  perfect,  nor  all  accmaie 
in  doctrine^  accof  ding  to  the  Tiews  of  each  of  them,  at  least  tliej  embodiel 
the  expression  of  interest  and  concern  in  the  wel&re  of  the  iaunotlal  aoab 
of  their  feUows,  which  must  enrich  the  hearts  of  both  giTers  and  leeipi- 
cots.    This  conTinced  them,  with  the  poet,  that  tmlj 

^  There  is  no  dearth  of  kindness 
In  this  world  of  ours.'' 
Yet  it  was  sad  to  think  how  great  was  the  power  of  eril,  whidi  was  eon- 
stantly  creating  porerty,  and  persistently  increasing  Grime.     How  many 
a  bright  dream  had  been  indulged  in  with  respect  to  the  rising  genentioB, 
of  all  the  good  that  was  to  come,  and  the  eril  that  was  to  die  out,  when 
they  should  take  the  place  of  their  fathers.    Would  to  God  that  all  tfaex 
hopes  might  be  realised  !     It  was  extremely  hard  work  to  indace  a  ma 
to  giTe  up  habits  to  which  he  had  been  long  accustomed,  yet  if  progress 
were  to  be  made  in  civilization,  and  if  the  social  condition  was  to  be 
elerated,  it  was  obvious  that  some  past  habits  and  old  customs  must  give 
way.     In  fixing  their  attention  on   the  young  they  were  only  following 
the  teachings  of  nature,  the  instruction  of  Holy  Writ,  and  of  history  in 
every  time.    He  firmly  believed  that  the  book  of  nature  and  the  word  of 
inspiration  were  in  perfect  harmony.     They  were  to  ^  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go.'*    It  was  not  merely  enough  to  speak  to  diild- 
ren,  as  Eli  did  to  his  sons,  for  Eli  had  been  punished  for  his  parental 
neglect.    In  the  missionary  work  the  school  had  been  a  powerful  instru- 
ment in  producing  good.    The  speaker  referred  to  the  establishment  of 
Sunday  Schools,  and  to  the  foundation  and  growth  of  popular  edacation. 
That  early  impressions  were  the  most  lasting,  was  illustrated  in  such  a 
life  as  that  of  the  poet  Cowper.    A  mother's  influence  could  be  Tisibly 
seen,  too,  in  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Trench.    The  speaker  men- 
tioned other  great  men  who  owed  their  greatness  to  early  training,  and 
aUo  Umchingly  referred  to  the  example  which  had  been  set  by  the  Queen. 
Mr.  Balkwill  then  graphically  sketched  some  painful  scenes  that  he  had 
witnessed  of  the  misery  produced  by  drink.    He  hoped,  however,  that 
they  would  understand  that  when  he  advocated  Bands  of  Hope  he  bdieved 
them  only  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end  and  aim  of  all  their  work — the 
salvation  of  immortal  souls.  (Applause.)    In  conclusion,  he  would  move: 
— ^^That  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  early  impies- 
dons  and  early  training  in  the  formation  of  character,  and  in  moulding  the 
destinies  of  successive  generations ;  that  the  pernicious  influence  to  which 
at  every  stage  of  life  the  young  are  exposed,  in  connexion  with  the  drink- 
ing customs  and  drinking  houses  of  our  land,  are  extremely  demoralising, 
poisoning  life  at  its  very  fountain,  preparing  generation  after  generation 
for  degradation  and  ruin,  and  calling  loudly  for  special  effbrt  to  counter- 
act their  influence ;  that  Bands  of  Hope  are  eminently  adapted  to  this 
end,  having  already  been  signally  blessed,  and  therefore  claim  the  heaity 
co-operation  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  young, 
whether  for  time  or  for  ei»iat^. 
The  Rer.  £.  Hivvroon  lecon^o^  ii^^  TfiA^^Q&nok.  ^^  ^Bfi^s^sa&.tfaef 
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all  must  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  paper  which  had  just 
been  read  by  Mr.  Balkwill.  He  had  attended  a  public  meeting  of  great 
interest  on  the  previous  day,  when  it  was  stated  that  the  county  of  Devoa 
was  not  behind  in  supporting  philanthropic  movements.  He  alluded  to 
the  meeting  in  advocacy  of  the  taking  care  of  idiots,  which  they  would 
see,  if  they  thought  of  it,  bore  largely  upon  the  present  question ;  for  how 
many  children  were  idiots  in  consequence  of  drink  ?  It  was  their  work 
that  day  to  devise  means  how  best  to  accomplish  their  end — the  taking 
care  of  the  little  ones.  They  all  knew  that  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
country  were  its  greatest  bane.  Many  of  the  children  went  forth  from 
their  Sunday  schools  and  were  entrapped  by  these  into  the  ways  of  the 
world.  The  speaker  gave  various  statistical  extracts  from  a  work  of  Dr« 
Lees',  showing  that  the  greater  part  of  crime  was  caused  by  drunkenness. 
As  long  as  there  were  so  many  public-houses  placing  temptation  in  the 
way  of  the  young,  so  long,  he  was  afraid,  they  would  have  to  mourn  over 
many  Sunday  school  scholars  who  went  astray.  He  hoped  that  teachers 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  thorough-going 
prohibitory  law.  (Applause.) 
The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

The  Rev.  6.  W.  M'Cree  suted  that  the  object  of  the  Conference  was 
not  to  discuss  the  formation  of  Bands  of  Hope  in  connection  with  Sun- 
day or  day  schools,  but  to  consider  the  necessity  of  the  step  generally^ 
They  had  to  take  **  sweet  counsel  together^'  how  best  to  accomplish  theic 
object.    It  had  been  a  matter  of  controversy  who  was  the  originator  c£ 
Bands  of  Hope,  and  they  would  not  then  discuss  the  point.    He  liad 
^    not  had  the  honour  of  being  a  Band  of  Hope  boy ;  but  he  had  been  a 
^    total  abstainer  for  25  years,  and  in  his  younger  days  the  societies  were 
'^    not  called  Bauds  of  Hope.  To  those  who  might  be  desirous  of  becoming 
'    acquainted  with  the  objects  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope 
'    Union,  he  would  say  that  it  contemplated  to  form  new  Bands  of  Hope; 
'    to  assist  those  already  in  operation ;  to  supply  competent  authors  to  pro- 
cluce  temperance  literature ;   and  to  engage  and  support  agents  with 
special  qualifications  for  addressing  children,  and  generally  to  spread  the 
3aDd  of  Hope  movement  throughout  the  country.    Although  their  in* 
loome  was  only  £37.  at  the  commencement,  he  hoped  this  year  it  would 
T)e  £1,000.  (Applause.)    Last  year  the  Union  had  employed  five  paid 
^sigents ;  1,666  meetings  had  been  held ;  116  provincial  towns  had  been 
visited  by  the  agents ;    80  Bands   of   Hope  in  London  were  aided  » 
<6,000  publications  sold;  and  170  lectures  and  exhibitions,  chiefly  of 
dissolving  views  were  given.    The  committee  were  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  the  paramount  importance  of  Bands  of  Hope,  when  it  was 
affirmed  that  82,196  persons  were  brought  before  the  magistrates  in 
Bngland  in  one  year  on  the  charge  of  ''  drunk  and  disorderly.''    It  was 
^igh  time  then  for  their  juvenile  population  to  be  taught  to  abstain  from 
f^  intoxicating  drinks.    The  true  hope  of  temperance  reformers  will  be 
c-^und  in  the  diffusion  of  their  principles  among  the  young.    As  a  proof 
:s^>f  the  work  the  Bands  of  Hope  could  achieve,  he  would  mention  tha^t 
^hey  bad  1,500  children  from  their  Union  at  one  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
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ooDcerts.    The  number  of  children  who  anooally  signed  the  ple^  wai 
about  \60fi00f  but  as  many  as  5,000,000  ought  to  be  in  their  ranks.    It 
would  be  well,  too,  if  all  the  Bauds  of  Hope  were  conducted  by 
christian  men,  many  of  the  entertainments  given  haTiog  too  mn^  of  the 
dramatic  and  sensational  in  them.    There  was  too  little  instnictioo  in 
many  of  their  Bands  of  Hope.     In  all  of  them,  Mr.  J.  P.  Paiko^t 
**  Catechism  ^  should  be  used.    Joseph  Livesey^s  lectures  should  ako 
be  broken  into  crumbs,  and  given  to  their  young  friends.     Pnncipks  and 
fiu:t5,  as  well  as  stories  and  songs,  were  essential  to  the  proper  educatioi 
of  their  members.    Merely  amusing  dialogues  were  not  worth  much,  and 
of  these  there  was  sometimes  an  over-abundant  supply.     Penny  banks, 
sick  funds,  rural  excursions,  Christmas  trees,  Tonic  Sol-fii  classes,  annoal 
sermons,  and  early  prayer  meetings  were  rapidly  multiplying  in  conoeo- 
tion  with  yarious  Bands  of  Hope,  and  were  Tery  h^pful  to  the  good 
work.    He  believed  the  ladies  were  the  best  agents  in  carrjring  oat  tk 
operations  of  Bands  of  Hope.    In  conclusion  he  would  move — '*  Ibt 
this  meeting  would  record  its  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the  socoen 
that  has  attended  the  Band  of  Hope  movement,  and  lor  the  vast  nnmbeo 
who,  through  its  instrumentality,  have  been  made  aware  of  the  suae 
that  surround  them,  preserved  them  from  the  ruinous  foscinatioDS  of 
strong  drink  and  the  evil  associations  of  drink-houses,  and  thus  placed  io 
a  position  proportionately  more  favourable  for  the  reception  of  all  good, 
and  holy,  and  elevating  influences.    And  this  meeting  would  call  npoo 
all  who  loTc  their  country,  and  who  wish  well  to  the  rising  generatioD,  to 
aid  by  every  means  in  their  power  a  movement  so  signally  blessed  of 
God  and  beneficial  to  man." 

Mr.  S.  FoTH£aGiLL  seconded  the  resolution.    He  had  had  the  honov 
of  belonging  to  a  juvenile  temperance  society  25  yesurs  ago,  at  wbidi 
time  their  little  societies  were  not  called  Bands  of  Hope.     He  beUen^ 
that  children  kept  their  pledge  very  ^thfully,  and  in  a  noble  manaer. 
often  amid  the  most  trying  circumstances.    On  the  other  hand,  howefff> 
there  were  numerous  examples  of  misery  in  consequence  of  brokff 
pledges.     Education  was  considered  a  panacea  in  most  cases,  bat  itn^ 
imperfect  unless  they  impressed  upon  the  young  that  they  should  afOM^ 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  be  taught  to  regard  public-bouses tf 
snares  and  evils.    The  Bands  of  Hope  already  established  were  floarb^ 
ing.    He  could  not  help  alluding  to  the   valuable   services  of  Mt 
Horswell. 

The  resolution  having  been  carried, 

Mr.  W.  Saunders,  the  secretary  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Sodety^tlMi 
said  that  the  reason  why  they  bad  not  carried  out  their  intention  of  * 
▼iting  all  the  Sunday  school  teachers  to  a  public  tea,  was  that  th^^ 
not  until  lately  had  any  fixed  place  of  meeting.  He  hoped,  hoievtt 
that  they  would  meet  soon.  (Applause.)  He  was  glad  to  say  thevoi^ 
was  prospering  in  Plymouth,  where  they  had  four  societies  in  oonoeeti'i 
with— Hope  Chapel,  Ebrington  street ;  Salem  Street  Chapel;  ^\ 
Tabernacle,  Briton  side;  and  the  Plymouth  Temperance  Society.  ^ 
was  exceedm^Vy  ^\«aB«l  iLsa  to  see  friends  present  from  so  manypli'*| 
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in  the  two  counties.  In  placing  before  them  the  object  and  rules  of  the 
proposed  Band  of  f Hope  Union  for  the  West  of  England,  he  would  cali 
their  attention  to  the  following  facts  : — It  was  proposed,  first,  to  form 
new  Bands  of  Hope,  and  to  assist,  as  far  as  their  means  would  allow, 
the  existing  ones — to  adminster  the  pledge  to  young  persons,  with  the 
consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  against  the  use  of  drinks  as  a 
beverage,  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  and  the  snuffing  of  snu£P.  Second,  to 
promote  the  circulation  of  temperance  literature,  especially  bearing  on 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  of  other  approved  publications  for  the 
young.  Third,  to  employ  agents  qualified  to  interest  the  young, 
to  organise  on  a  right  basis  local  Bands  of  Hope,  and  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  visit  all  public  schools,  workhouses,  prisons,  and  orphan 
asylums,  and  places  where  children  are  congregated  together,  and  at  con- 
venient hours  to  hold  public  meetings  especially  for  children.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  name  adopted  for  this  association  should  be^-the  West 
of  England  Band  of  Hope  Union ;  and  that  it  should  consist  of  all 
affiliated  societies  subscribing  to  the  funds  not  less  than  5s.  per  year,  each 
society  so  affiliated  being  entitled  to  send  one  delegate  to  all  business 
meetings  of  the  Union.  The  members  of  the  Union  would  consist 
of  subscribers — pledged  abstainers — of  not  less  than  2s*  6d.  per  annum » 
such  members  to  be  entitled  to  a  vote  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  Union 
was  to  be  governed  by  a  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  not  less  than  12  persons,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number; 
one  half  to  retire  every  twelve  months,  but  to  be  eligible  fbr  re-election. 
Annual  and  quarterly  meetings  would  be  held.  Mr.  Saunders  concluded 
by  moving,  '^That  this  meeting  rejoices  in  the  success  that  has  attended 
the  formation  of  the  Bands  of  Hope  in  the  West  of  England,  and  while 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  promote  their 
efficiency,  is  convinced  that  more  specific  organization  and  united  effiirt 
are  required  to  give  to  the  movement  all  the  efficiency  and  success  that  is 
to  be  desired,  and  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  for  this  purpose  an  associa- 
tion be  formed,  to  'be  called — ^The  West  of  England  Band  of  Hope 
Union." 

Mr.  S.  Elliott  having  seconded  the  resolution,  it  was  unanimously 
carried. 

The  following  were  then  appointed  officers  of  the  Union : — President, 
Mr.  S.  Elliott,  Trafalgar  House.  Vice-Presidents:  Captain  Sumpter, 
Rev.  W.  F.  Sykes,  C.F.,  Rev.  W.  Eliott,  Messrs.  J.  C.  Isaac,  J.Elliott, 
W.  Drayton,  J.  Westron,  E.  Vivian,  R.  W.  Ford,  J.  Pereson,  W.  Pearce, 
and  the  Rev.  E.  Hip  wood.  Committee : — Messrs.  W.  Rowe,  W.  Jinkin, 
Griffith,  Chambers,  Hill,  A.  P.  Balkwill,  J.  Yabsley,  P.  P.  Parker, 
Willis,  Bray,  Fothergill,  Barnecutt,  Gale,  Rev.  H.  Wheeler,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number.    Treasurer,  Mr.  T.  B.  Tyeth. 

Mr.  Jaspar  Tatlor,  of  Altarnum,  and  the  delegates  from  Bodmin, 
Uskeard,  and  Hayle,  expressed  their  opinions  as  represeutatives  of  their 
societies,  all  of  them  speaking  in  high  praise  of  the  movement,  and 
stating  that  they  were  prepared  to  give  it  their  best  support. 

A  rote  of  thanks  proposed  by  Mr.M'CB.W£,^tid  ^^ctwA^'Vs^  "^^^ 
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feturned  thanks. 

The  Conference  then  broke  up. 

In  the  evening  a  tea  meeting  was  held  at  the  Temperance  hall| 
Baleigh  street.  About  300  of  the  attendants  at  the  Conference  and  their 
friends  were  present.  Sunday  school  teachers  had  also  been  invited,  and 
several  teachers  of  both  sexes,  unconnected  with  the  Temperance  mo?e- 
ment,  were  amongst  the  company.  After  the  tea  a  public  meeting  im 
held  in  the  Hall,  to  hear  an  address  from  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  ^On 
the  Importance  of  Bands  of  Hope  in  connection  with  Sunday  and  D^ 
Schools." 

Capt.  Sumpter,  R.N.,  who  was  to  have  presided,  was  obliged  to 
decline  the  duties  from  indisposition. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hicks  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  in  a  short  address  de- 
nounced the  liquor  traffic,  which  he  said,  had  been,  and  still  was,  cursing 
the  world  in  every  direction.  He  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the 
progress  of  the  movement  among  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in 
support  of  teetotalism.  550  clergymen  were  now,  with  the  Dean  of 
Carlisle  at  their  head,  warmly  advocating  total  abstinence.  Those  gen- 
tlemen had  been  preaching  aud  labouring  in  their  respective  parishes  witk 
limited  success,  and  on  considering  the  canse  why  their  labours  were 
not  made  a  blessing,  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  liquor  traffic 
was  their  great  hindrance.  They  were  now,  therefore,  endeavouring  to 
remove  that  hindrance. 

Mr.  FoTHERGiLL  Said  there  was  one  duty  he  had  to  perform  before 
Mr.  M'Cree  addressed  the  meeting,  and  that  was  to  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  ladies  who  had  presided  at  the  tea  tables. 

This  proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Horswell,  carried  with  aoch- 
mation,  and  responded  to  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  by  Mr.  W.  Saundebs. 

The  Rev.  George  Wilsok  M'Cree  then  delivered  a  long  and  eloqaest 
address,  principally  advocating  the  adoption  of  Bands  of  Hope  in  con- 
nection with  Sunday  schools.  He  gave  examples  from  his  own  experienoe 
of  the  great  danger  of  the  drinking  system  to  both  teachers  and  scbolas, 
showing  how  bright  members  of  both  classes,  who  in  their  early  coin 
nection  with  Sunday  schools  were  looked  upon  as  most  promisingiii 
after  days  sank  into  all  the  degradations  of  drunkenness.  At  the  itft 
census  there  had  been  returned  5»000,000  children  between  the  ages  ^ 
5  and  15.  The  question  was,  what  was  becoming  of  them?  In  llif 
district  in  which  he  laboured  at  his  own  pastoral  duties.  Seven  Dials,  tbc 
exhibition  of  the  ravages  of  drunkenness  was  fearful.  There  were  tSl 
public  houses  there,  and  in  the  whole  of  London  there  were  10/)0& 
The  influence  of  those  houses  on  the  after  career  of  children  was  frigbtfi 
Recently  at  the  execution  of  a  poor  potman,  about  15,000  of  thedepmei 
classes  of  London  attended ;  and  at  the  hanging  of  the  pirates  there  w«t 
30,000,  exhibiting  a  mass  of  heathenism  of  the  most  shocking  descripli* 
Yet  all  those  persons  were  once  children ,  whose  career  was  greatly  infloeoei' 
by  their  trakmn^f^^nd  who  had  fallen  from  not  having  been  taught  to  tni' 
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tbe  snares  of  the  liquor  traffic.  A  member  of  one  of  tlie  Rochdale  Tern* 
perance  Societies  on  one  occasion  visited  a  singing  saloon  on  a  Saturdsgr 
night,  and  there  saw  among  the  guests  16  boys  and  girls  sitting  at  a  table 
drinking,  and  listening  to  songs  of  a  most  objectionable  character,  and 
being  witnesses  to  the  most  abandoned  depravity.  Fourteen  of  these 
young  persons  were  found  to  have  been  members  of  Bible  classes.  Mr. 
T.  B.  Smitliies,  the  editor  of  the  British  Workman^  &c.,  once  found  in 
prison  14  juvenile  convicts,  13  of  whom  had  been  Sunday  school  scholars. 
The  majority  of  these  acknowledged  that  they  had  been  brought  to  their 
evil  ways  by  drink.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  one  of  them  said  his  Sunday 
school  teacher  had  never  warned  him  against  drink,  and  he  (Mr.  M'Cree]^ 
would  impress  upon  every  Christian  member  of  a  church,  every  Sunday 
school  teacher,  the  danger  of  some  future  Mr.  T.  B.  Smithies  probably 
receiving  a  similar  answer  from  some  of  their  present  Sunday  scholars. 
Mr.  M'Cree  then  argued  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  avoid  adopting 
total  abstinence  on  the  ground  of  its  injuring  health,  as  the  teetotaler  was 
leally  a  more  healthy  person  than  the  moderate  drinker.  More  than 
2,000  medical  men  had  testified  to  that.  Nor  was  there  any  occasion  to 
avoid  the  question  on  the  plea  of  fashion,  as  no  person  would  be  less 
esteemed  for  adopting  total  abstinence.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  be 
would  urge  its  adoption  as  the  means  of  avoiding  evils,  on  the  plea  of 
usefulness  and  on  the  plea  of  humanity. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  chairman,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Balkwill,  discussion  was  invited. 

The  Rev.  E.  Hipwood  inquired  what  Mr.  M'Cree  considered  would 
be  the  best  way  of  introducing  the  subject  to  his  Sunday  school  teachers? 

Mr.  M'Cree  said  the  rev.  gentleman  had  better  invite  his  teachers  to 
a  tea  at  his  own  house,  and  there  kindly,  quietly,  and  solemnly,  talk  over 
the  matter  with  them.  The  society  of  which  he  (Mr.  M'Cree)  was  se- 
cretary would  supply  them  with  publications  on  the  subject  gratis.  He 
hoped  that  before  long  Mr.  Hipwood  would  have  a  Band  of  Hope  in 
connection  with  his  Sunday  school  also. 

The  proceedings  were  closed  with  singing  the  doxology,  and  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Cree. —  Western  Morning  News. 

CONFEBENGE  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEAOEEBS  AT  HOTTIHOHAIL 

On  Sept.  10th,.a  conference  of  Sunday  School  Teachers  was  held  in 
the  Hounds  gate  school-room,  which,  by  half-past  seven  o'clock,  was  well 
filled. 

After  singing  a  hymn,  the  Rev.  J.  Marples  moved,  and  Mr.  T. 
Simpson  seconded  a  motion,  that  Mr.  A.  Goodlifie  be  called  to  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  he  was  sorry  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  previous  meeting,  was  absent,  because  his  heart  was 
thoroughly  with  the  Sunday  School  teachers.  He  believed  they  were 
met  to  consider  questions  which  resulted  from  the  resolution  adopted  at 
the  former  meeting,  and  although  they  would  have  to  listen  to  various 
views,  he  trusted  tliitt  each  speaker  would  be  allowed  to  express  himself 
without  interruption. 
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The  Rev.  J .  Marples  said  a  letter  had  been  receiTed  from  Mr.  Mellon, 
who  took  charge  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  former  meetings  and  wb 
was  oat  of  town,  in  which  he  hoped  that  a  resolution  alx>ut  to  be  submitted 
would  be  approved. 

Mr.  Mills  had  a  resolution  to  move.  The  questions  for  the  meeting 
to  consid»  were^  **  Are  Sundaj  schools  doing  all  the  good  they  might— 
and  might  not  that  good  be  rendered  more  perfect? "  If  they  could  get 
the  children  in  the  schools,  and  keep  them  there,  then  they  would  accom- 
plish a  great  work.  He  did  not  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  subject,  for  he 
believed  that  Sunday  schools  were  never  more  efficient  than  now.  The 
population  of  this  country  was  30  millions,  which  would  give  6  millioa 
fomilies  of  ^^e  in  each  £unily .  Now  two-thirds  of  these  would  be  under 
20  years  of  age,  and  some  six  or  seven  millions  between  the  ages  of  3  and 
18.  What  proportion  had  they  in  their  schools  ?  Why,  about  four  mil- 
lions. A  Isffge  proportion  was  therefore  not  brought  within  the  range  of 
instruction .  He  did  not  know  exactly  the  population  of  Nottingham,  bat 
be  would  take  it  and  the  neighbourhood  at  100,000,  which,  at  five  in  a 
femily,  would  give  20,000  fomilies ;  and  this  would  give  12,000  under 
20  years  of  age.  But  they  had  only  8,400  children  in  the  schools  of  the 
Union,  and,  allowing  for  those  in  other  schools  in  the  town,  there  were 
still  some  13,000  or  14,000  absent.  What  were  the  difficulties  trith 
which  they  had  to  contend  ?  The  ignorance  and  poverty  of  parents,  which 
were  opposed  to  their  progress.  Now  the  causes  of  ignorance  and  poverty, 
according  to  their  town  missionaries  and  scripture  readers,  were  the 
drinking  customs  of  society.    He  would  move  the  f<^owing  resolution  :— 

'^That  this  meeting,  deeply  lamenting  the  loss  of  young  people  to 
Sunday  schools  and  churches  by  intemperance  and  other  vices,  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  a  Bsmd  of  Hope  in  connection  with  every 
Sabbath  school  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood;  and  would  also  urge 
upon  young  people  the  importance  of  attending  Working  Men*s  dubs, 
Institutes,  and  Improvement  Classes  as  connected  with  the  di£Rerent  places 
of  worship;  and  would  further  advise  that  teachers  and  superintendents 
of  schools  do  all  in  their  power  to  forward  the  above  efforts.'^ 

Mr.  Marsh  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Penny  enquired  whether  the  elder  scholars  remained  in  those 
schools  where  Bands  of  Hope  had  been  established  ? 

Mr.  Mills  said  Bands  of  Hope  had  not  been  established  sufficiently 
long  to  test  the  point  put. 

Mr.  Gill  observed  that  he  had  taught  a  class  of  adults  for  many 
months  who  had  forsaken  public-houses,  but,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  some 
had  again  fallen  through  strong  drink.  Public-houses  and  gin-shops 
were  the  greatest  enemies  with  which  Sunday  school  teachers  had  to  con* 
tend,  for  these  places  influenced  the  youn^  six  days,  whilst  they  had 
charge  of  them  only  one  day.  If  they  desired  to  retain  the  elder  scholars, 
let  them  form  Bands  of  Hope. 

The  Re?.  J.  Ma&vus  read  an  extract  from  the  BandqfHope  Move- 
mmt  respecting  the  fona^ldoix  oi  ^^o\x^  \Am\|assi^miet^  ia  BoltoDf 
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which  had  now  30  districts  and  10,000  members,  many  of  whom  were 
Sunday  school  teachers. 

Mr.  J.  HowiTT  said  he  had  made  it  a  matter  of  thought  and  prayer 
how  the  elder  scholars  could  best  be  retained,  and  he  did  not  believe  that 
teetotalism  could  do  this.  Something  more  powerful  than  Bands  of  Hope 
must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  these  scholars,  and  he  believed  that  if  the 
youthful  mind  was  permeated  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  the  evils 
of  intemperance  and  other  vices  complained  of  would  be  prevented. 
There  was  too  much  of  a  desire  to  get  hold  of  anything  new,  and  the 
grand  principle  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer  was  often  lost  sight  of.  He  was 
sorry  to  say  that  in  Nottingham  there  was  much  loose  feeling  as  regarded 
-domestic  ties.  Parents  were  drawn  from  home,  and  the  children  followed 
their  example.  Now,  above  all,  let  teachers  watch  the  elder  scholars.  In 
proposing  the  establishment  of  Bands  of  Hope^  let  them  not  lose  sight  of 
the  main  thing,  a  return  to  vital  godliness,  which,  if  once  planted  in  the 
heart,  would  be  sure  to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit. 

Mr.  H.  Hogg  was  surprised  that  the  resolution  did  not  commend  itself 
to  the  mind  of  every  Christian,  as  an  adjunct  to  religion. 

Mr.  Underwood  thought  they  should  see  the  scholars  during  the  week, 
m.  to  study  the  sciences  in  an  evening,  for  if  teachers  would  not  provide 
<  intellectual  food  for  the  elder  scholars,  there  were  others  who  would  take 
m  care  to  furnish  that  which  was  of  a  different  character. 
B-  Mr.  Bryan  said  they  had  a  Band  of  Hope  in  the  school  with  which  he 
>  ^  was  connected,  at  Hyson  Green,  and  many  children  had  signed  the  pledge 
■    who  were  now  teachers. 

^         Mr.  T.  Simpson  observed  that  Bands  of  Hope  might  be  one  means, 
-     though  he  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  teetotallers  in  all  they  hoped  from 
'     them.    Probably  they  should  all  agree  that  this  was  one  means,  and  so 
'     go  on  with  the  resolution.    What  they  met  to  consider  was,  how  the  thou- 
sands who  passed  through  their  hands  might  be  saved  to  the  churches  and 
the  world  ?     An  attempt  had  been  made  to  show  that  they  wished  to 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  working  classes,  when  they  only  met  to 
talk  about  the  young  persons  in  their  schools.    Still,  Sunday  schools 
"were  a  great  success.    Why,  only  the  other  day  he  was  conversing  with 
9  person  from  Greenwich,  who  informed  him,  that  out  of  1,600  unfor- 
tunate females  whom  he  had  visited,  only  12  had  been  in  Sunday 
schools. 

A  second  resolution  was  read  by  the  Chairman,  recommending  some 

means  of  relaxation  for  the  elder  scholars. 

Mr.  Gilpin  thought  it  did  not  meet  the  case,  and  Mr.  S.  N.  Cropper 

questioned  the  practicability  of  establishing  such  means  of  relaxation  in 
.     411  schools;  besides,  he  knew  of  many  Bands  of  Hope  that  had  dropped 

through  because  there  was  not  sufficient  power  to  keep  them  alive. 
^       Mr.  Simpson  considered  the  great  evil  of  the  day  was,  that  young  people 

spent  so  much  time  in  parading  the  streets.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
.  ^  the  Temperance  body  did  not  encourage  dancing,  and  whether  they  were 
^  ^  Hot  connected  with  tiie  fl&tes  at  the  Castle? 
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Mr.  Habdwickb  disdaimed  anything  of  tbe  kind.    Tlwre 
Christian  Band  of  (lope  Band  and  a  Temperance  Band. 

Mr.  Etajis  had  been  the  leader  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Band  lor  five 
yean,  and  they  had  got  children  out  of  the  streets^  coUeded  them  toge 
ther  in  Barker  Gate  School,  caused  them  to  sign  the  pledge*  and  then  sent 
them  into  the  Tarioos  Sonday-schools.  There  were  seven  oo  the  coai- 
mittee,  and  five  were  memhers  of  Chiistian  dinrches;  and  thej  were  not 
likely,  therefore,  to  encourage  dancing.  For  years  not  one  of  the  Dram 
and  Fife  Band  lads  had  been  seen  with  a  pipe  in  his  moathy  or  in  pobhe 
houses,  or  had  been  guilty  of  assault.  They  had  taken  4,000  children  off 
ibe  streets,  and  sent  them  into  tbe  Sunday-schools,  and  he  thought  that 
was  a  great  and  good  work. 

Mr.  Gill  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  some 
means  of  retaining  the  elder  scholars. 

Mr.  Wain  WRIGHT,  as  a  teacher  of  38  years'  standing,  had  no  fiiith  in 
the  Band  of  Hope  movement.  They  had  tried  wed(-nigfat  instructioD 
before  Bands  of  Hope  were  thought  of,  and  foiled.  Why?  Becanse 
when  trade  was  good  the  warehouses  kept  open  till  nine  and  ten  o*clcd[. 
What  they  wanted  was  a  higher  class  of  teachers  in  their  schoob.  He 
deprecated  the  establishment  of  anything  that  took  the  working  man  from 
his  home.  Let  them  instil  the  principle  into  his  mind,  that  home  was 
his  place  after  the  labour  of  the  day. 

Mr.  LoNGMiKE  did  not  think  much  of  Bands  of  Hope. 

The  resolution  was  withdrawn,  as  also  was  another  proposed  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Cropper,  much  to  the  same  efiect;  and 
ultimately  the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Mills,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gill : — 

**  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  resolution  in  harmony 
with  Sunday  School  teachers,  and  to  form  a  central  organiiation  for  tlK 
town,  and  to  consider  what  other  means  may  promote  the  interest  of 
Sunday  schools.'' 

The  following  gendemen  were  then  diosen : — Revs.  W.  R.  Stevenson 
and  J.  Marples,  and  Messrs.  H.  Hogg,R.  Mellors,  T.  Simpson,  J.  Bayky, 
B.  Wheeler,  A.  Goodlifie,  W.  Johnstone,  J.  Mills,  J.  Phdps,  J.  F.  Train, 
J.  B.  Hardwicke,  S.  £.  Hackett,  J.  Lawrence,  T.  Hill,  and  S.  N.  Cropper. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  and  singing  the  dozology,  the 
meeting  separated  at  ten  o'clock. 


BACK  mTMBEBS  OF  THE  ^'BECOSD"  FOB  aBATUITOUS 

DISTBIBUnON. 

Friends  in  London  or  the  Country  may  secure  100  of  the 
back  numbers  (gratis)  of  the  ^*  Becord  "  by  sending  name  and 
address  to  the  office  of  the  Union,  37,  Queen  Square,  Blooms- 
buiy,  London,  W.  C.  The  parcels  will  nqt  be  pr^aid.  This 
will,  therefore,  be  the  only  expense  of  securing  a  supply. 
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BANB  OF  HOPE  RECORD. 


THE  PLACE  OF  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 

By  SAMUEL  BOWLY. 

We  would  disclaim  to  the  fullest  extent  the  idea  of  setting 
up  the  Total  Astinence  system  in  the  place  of  the  Gospel. 
We  would  ask  those  who  have  been  misled  by  this  unjust  im- 
putation to  consider  that  Total  Abstinence  is  only  a  negative 
principle — it  sets  up  nothing — it  simply  removes  out  of  the 
way  an  element  inimical  to  the  social  well-being  of  society  ;' 
just  as  the  process  of  draining  removes  from  the  land  an 
element  that  is  injurious  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.     Drain- 
ing is  not  ploughing,  or  manuring,  or  sowing ;  but,  by  its 
powerful  negative  influence,  it  ensures  to  him  who  ploughs^ 
and  sows,  and  reaps,  a  far  more  abundant  crop.   So  Teetotalism 
is  not  intellectual  cultivation,  sanitary  improvement,  or  Gospel 
ministry  —  it  only  drains  the  social  soil  of  an  injurious  element,    . 
and  thus  ensures  to  the  schoolmaster,  the  social  reformer,  and^  ' 
WQitrust,  to  the  Christian  minister,  a  more  abundant  return  fo:^ 
the  labours  they  bestow. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  as  an  instrument  for  pre*, 
paring  the  way  for  the  Gospel,    Total  Abstinence  may  have: 
been  occasionally  over-estimated  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the- 
blessing  that  has  rested  upon  it  as  a  means  of  reclamation, - 
and  of  leading  thousands  to  seek  a  knowledge  of  Grospel  truth, 
has  been  greatly  undervalued  by  many  religious  people  ;  other- ' 
wise,  they  never  could  have  been  satisfied  to  despise  or  neglect, 
as  they  have  done,  a  movement  marked  by  so  many  results  of 
deep  religious  interest.     There  may  be  those  who  think  it  is  . 
less  difficult  to  effect  a  change  of  heart  than  a  change  of  habit; 
that  it  is  easier  to  remove  intemperance  by  preaching  the 
Gospel,  than  by  removing  the  article  which  produces  the  in-  . 
temperance  ;  that  it  is  better  to  try  to  fortify  each  individual . 
against  the  temptations  of  a  daiigerotis  and  useless  custom,  ^ 
than  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  temptation  by  banishing  the  • 
custom  itself.     Our  experience  and  observation  of  mankind , 
lead  us  to  entirely  opposite  conclusions  ;  for  we  must  bear  in  ; 
mind  that  preaching  the  Gospel  does  not  insure  its  acceptance  ;  j' 
and,  if  it  is  not  accepted,  it  neither  changes  the  heart,  nor.- 
fortifies  the  individual  against  temptation.     So  that  the  in-»t^ 
fluence  of  religion  in  preventing  intemperance  ihust  of  courae" 
be  confined  to  that  very  limited  circle  in  which  its  vital  power 
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operates  on  the  mind  and  conduct  of  its  recipients.  The 
masses  outside  that  circle  would  still  be  subjected  to  the  fearful 
temptations  of  strong  drink ;  and  an  unmense  n^joritj  of  the 
intemperate,  together  with  the  innocent  victims  of  their  vice, 
would  be  left  in  the  bitterness  of  all  but  hopeless  suffering. 


THE  TOICE  OF  CHILDHOOD.* 

This  is  a  little  book  about  little  people,  bat  fall  of  great  thoughts  and 
great  truths.  There  are  many  to  whom  the  title  will  be  a  sufficient 
recommendation,  for  it  often  happens  that  people  who  are  indifferent  tc^ 
most  things,  cannot  resist  the  pleading  voice  of  childhood.  It  winds 
itself  round  about  our  hearts,  and  brings  with  it  a  pure  and  holy  influence- 
Mr.  De  Fraine  has  entered  fully  into  his  subject,  and  treats  in  a  loriog 
spirit  of  '^  the  influence,  the  poetry,  and  the  wrongs  of  the  little  ones.** 
That  they  have  influence,  few  who  know  anything  of  them  will  feel  in- 
clined to  deny ;  but  that  this  is  so  great  as  it  really  is,  may  not,  perhaps/ 
be  so  generally  recognised.  Many  are  the  instances  on  record  of 
hardened  men  who  had  successfully  resisted  every  influence  that  had 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  but  who  were  melted  and  won  over  by 
the  voice  of  a  little  child.  We  think,  however,  that  Mr.  De  Fraine  has 
given  in  this  part  of  his  book  more  prominence  to  the  influence  we  have 
over  the  children,  than  to  the  influence  they  possess  over  us.  Not  that 
this  is  any  drawback  to  the  usefulness  or  the  interest  of  the  book ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  all  the  more  useful,  in  showing  parents  to  what  a 
great  extent  it  is  in  their  power  to  form  tlieir  children's  minds  for  good  or 
evil.    We  commend  the  following  extract  to  their  attention  : — 

**  The  world's  greatest  seminary  is  the  fireside.  For  good  or  evil  the 
child^s  heart  is  impressed  there.  Words  of  platform,  and  pulpit,  and 
schoolhouse  may  be  forgotten,  but  even  when  long  years  shall  have  swept 
over  us,  the  influence  of  home  vnll  cling  to  us  still.  Make  the  home 
pure,  healthy,  happy,  refined,  so  shall  those  who  live  in  it  grow  up,  in 
some  measure,  like  it.  I  don*t  say  that  this  a  rule  without  an  exception. 
I  daresay  there  were  cowards  in  Sparta,  but  because  the  Spartan  mothers 
were  brave,  so  also  were  the  Spartan  children.  There  is  little  hope  of  a 
sober  nation  or  a  righteous  people,  I  fear,  unless  the  good  principles 
which  are  to  exalt  us,  and  the  *  Godliness  which  is  profitable  unto  all 
things,*  be  taught  by  the  fireside." 

If  it  were  only  for  these  words  we  could  hope  to  see  this  book  find 
its  way  into  every  home  in  England.  When  will  fathers  and  mothers 
learn  the  great  trnih,  that  far  above  the  teaching  even  of  Sabbath  schools, 
are  the  lessons  that  may  be  learnt  by  the  fireside  at  home  ? 

For  the  second  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  De  Fraine  has  culled  some  of 
the  sweetest  poems  in  our  language ;  and  When  we  say,  that  amongst 
the  writers  whose  works  he  has  laid  under  contribution,  are  the  names  of 
Teonyson,  Jean  Ingelow,  Loid  Houghton^  and  W.  C.  Bennett,  we  have 

•  **  The  Voice  of  CMVdhood*  \fs  1o\mi ^«tlt«aBikie,  "UsoftssTv.  i::^«««Aift. 


I  «ud  all  that  we  need,  to  send  our  readers  to  purchase  a  copy  without  a 
,  oq^ment's  delay. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  book  could  have  ended  here — if  the 
inifluence  and  the  poetry  of  the  young  could  have  formed  the  whole  sum 
aod  substance  of  what  the  writer  had  to  say  about  them.  But  unfortu- 
nately they  have  their  wrongs,  which  call  as  loudly  for  redress  as  any  of 
the  grievances  of  their  elders.  He  speaks  very  strongly  and,  we  think, 
-with  reason,  against  the  practice  of  treating  children  harshly  for  trivial 
£iults,  instead  of  ruling  them  by  the  power  of  love.  He  has  inserted 
an  article  from  the  Daily  Telegraphy  on  the  suicide  of  Sarah  Ann  Baker, 
a  child  of  eight  years  of  age,  who  was  cruelly  beaten  by  her  parents  for 
"breaking  a  basin ;  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  few  lines  from 
it:— 

''  Children  are  not  sent  to  be  beaten  and  cursed  into  shape.  No 
datiful  youth  or  affectionate  manhood  and  womanhood  can  come  out  of 
that  dreadful  doctrine,  that  blows  and  stripes  are  the  best  education  for 
the  young.  Is  not  the  love  of  children  worth  earning  ?  Will  they  not 
serve  better ,  learn  better,  work  better,  and  live  better,  when  the  precious 
smile  and  coveted  kind  word  reward  the  obedience  ?  Whence,  then,  this 
deadly  theory,  that  they  must  be  coerced  into  duty  and  flogged  into  good 
behaviour  ?  Shall  we  not  some  day  see  a  time  dawning  when  childhood 
shall  pass  in  all  its  natural  pleasures,  and  the  authority  of  home  be 
moulded  on  that  which  is  its  archetype — the  love  of  God  the  Father  ? '' 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  De  Fraine  has  not  omitted  to  speak  of 
the  drunkard's  children,  for  assuredly  they  suffer  a  grievous  wrong.  In- 
nocent as  they  are,  the  sin  of  their  parents  is  visited  upon  them  with 
fearful  severity.  We  cannot  wonder  that  there  are  so  many  juvenile 
offenders,  when  they  are  neglected,  and  left  to  wander  about,  and  pick 
up  all  the  wickedness  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  streets.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  so  many  fall  into  temptation,  but  that  so  many  escape  the  evil 
influences  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  There  is  much  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  that  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Gough's  style  of  oratory : — 

*^  I  speak  often  about  the  sin  of  drunkenness,  how  it  enslaves  the  soul 
and  breaks  poor  women's  hearts !  but  I  think  one  of  the  saddest  things 
about  it  is  the  wrong  it  inflicts  upon  little  children  !  I  have  seen  them 
given  over  to  ignorance  and  evil  companionship, — I  have  seen  them  in 
rags  and  tatters, — I  have  seen  them  exposed  to  cruel  taunts  and  wicked 
ridicule, — I  have  seen  them  creep  up  stairs  to  watch  with  childish  horror 
their  dearest  relative  battling  with  imaginary  demons,  fighting  with 
fancied  ghosts,  talking  in  a  madman's  incoherent  strains, — I  have  seen 
them  grow  up  vicious  and  criminal,  because  the  house  was  full  of  wretch- 
edness, the  night  hideous  with  quarrels,  and  the  day  dreary  with  despair, 
— I  have  seen  their  white  faces  pinched  with  want,  and  their  thin  fingers 
held  out  app)ealingly,  but  in  rain,  for  food.  God  pity  these  children  of 
the  drunkard !  You  laugh  at  us  sometimes.  Yon  call  us  bigot  and 
enthusiast,  because  we  fight  against  a  sin  which  steals  the  little  child's 
bread — which  furrows  the  poor  mother's  cheek— Avhich  crushes  the  poor 
wife^s  soul  with  care — ^which  robs  the  home  of  peace— which  fills  the 
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land  with  crime  and  misery ;  but  if  anything  should  stir  us  up  to  work 
against  this  unspeakable  curse  of  our  country,  I  think  it  is  the  great  army 
of  ill-used  children,  and  patient,  broken-hearted  women — forgiving  even 
unto  seventy  times  seven,  whose  voice  choked  with  sobs  and  wailing  and 
lamentation,  bid  us  come  up  *to  the  help  of  the  weak  against  the  strong* 
—to  the  help  of  the  *  Lord  against  the  mighty.' " 

The  voice  of  childhood  speaks  out  in  four  distinct  utterances,  which 
are  well  worth  listening  to : — "  Love  us,*'  "  Bear  with  us,"  "  Teach  us," 
aad  "  Guide  us."  Under  each  of  these  heads  are  to  be  found  passages 
that  none  can  read  without  feeling  that  the  voice  conies  to  us  charged 
with  a  message  we  should  do  well  to  heed  ;  and  whoever  can  rise  from 
a  perusal  of  the  book  without  having  his  love  and  respect  for  little 
children  increased  tenfold,  must  be  a  very  good  man  or  a  very  bad  ooe. 


SKETCHES  OP  BAND  OP  HOPE  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

SPEAKERS,  No. 

MB.     RIDICULOUS. 

The  children  know  him,  and  are  looking  for  some  lively 
refreshment  from  him. 

The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  make  a  comical  face  at  the 
children.  The  children  at  once  set  him  down  as  a  superior 
man.  He  makes  another  funny  face,  which  makes  the  jonthfal 
congregation  laugh.  These  pleasant  smirks  are  instead  of  the 
ordinary  "  introduction  "  with  which  sermons  are  began. 

The  "  introduction  "  being  over,  he  plunges  into  tlie  heads  of 
his  subject  (if  his  subject  had  any  heads,  or  if  he  had  any 
subject  it  would  be  a  good  thing)  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  plunges 
into  something.  It  is  a  string  of  funny  nothings,  without  heads, 
middle,  or  tail.  One  queer  story  succeeds  another,  interspersed 
with  pleasant  grimaces,  which  come  as  naturally  and  as  fre- 
quently as  do  the  oaths  with  which  profane  men  spice  their  con- 
versation. It  is  extremely  delightful  to  the  children,  but 
miserably  unprofitable.  It  is  like  the  elegant  froth  puddings 
which  adorn  hotel  dinner*tables,  fine  to  look  at,  but  poor  stuff 
to  feed  upon  ;  nearly  all  froth,  and  almost  no  pudding.  As  it 
would  not  require  a  careful  calculation  to  ascertain  how  long  it 
would  take  a  man  to  starve  on  such  puddings,  so  we  might 
easily  calculate  how  soon  a  Sunday-school  or  Band  of  Hope 
would  run  down,  if  statedly  fed  on  such  foolish  nothings  as  the 
present  orator  utters. 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  children  laugh,  especially  very  pung 
children.  But  making  them  laugh  should  not  be  the  chief 
object  of   the  mwi  "^V*^  ^Mx^^^w^  l\ia\a*     If   mirth   is  •! 


that  is  desired  it  would  be  well  to  omit  tho  fipeecrh  altogether, 
and  only  do  funny  things.  Let  a,  funny  person  go  from 
bench  to  bench  in  a  Band  of  Hope  and  tickle  the  chil- 
dren's noses  with  a  straw,  or  pleasantly  punch  them  under 
the  ribs  with  a  stick,  and  he  will  have  the  school  in  a  burst  of 
cheerful  merriment  sooner  than  by  delivering  the  very  funniest 
address  he  knows.  Perhaps  somebody  says  this  would  be  a 
ridiculous  proceeding.  Not  much  more  ridiculous  than  some 
of  the  buffoon  speeches  which  are  sometimes  made. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  Ridiculous  Speaker  succeeds  in 
B-  securing  the  attention  of  the  children.  Children  will  give 
heed  to  whatever  is  amusing.  Let  a  man  come  along  with  a 
barrel  organ,  and  the  most  entertaining  speaker  cannot  hold 
their  attention.  Let  some  lively  boy  report  that  there  is  a 
monkey  in  attendance  on  that  instrument  of  music,  and  it 
takes  more  than  ordinary  discipline  to  restrain  them  from 
crowding  the  doors  and  windows  to  witness  the  grotesque  per- 
formances of  the  merrymaking  little  beast. 

How  far,  then,  is  it  right  to  be  funny  in  speaking  to 
children  ?  Very  little,  indeed,  if  we  want  to  do  them  good. 
Don't  be  alarmed,  my  cheerful  friend.  It  is  right  to  flavour 
your  speech  with  amusing  remarks,  just  as  you  put  sugar  in 
your  coffee.  A  little  sugar,  if  it  is  a  good  article  of  sugar,  with- 
out too  much  sand  it,  will  sweeten  a  good  size  cup  of  coffee. 
If  you  drink  the  (decoction  of  rye,  chestnuts,  roots,  and  other 
stuff  now  generally  used  for)  coffee  without  sugar,  it  is  very 
disagreeable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  put  too  much  sugar 
in  it,  you  find  a  quantity  of  good-for-nothing  sweetening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cup,  which  the  coffee  would  not  dissolve,  and 
which  is  not  useful,  either  as  coffee,  sugar,  or  anything  else. 
So  must  we  season  our  speech  with  exactly  the  right  quantity 
of  an  excellent  article  of  mirthfulness.  If  a  good  joke  comes 
in  place  to  point  an  illustration  with,  use  it  by  all  means,  but 
take  care  that  neither  joke  nor  illustration  are  used  only  for 
the  sake  of  saying  something  sharp  or  funny.  If  the  speech  is  all 
joke,  it  is  coffee  with  too  much  sugar.  If  too  dry  and  solemn, 
it  is  coffee  with  the  sugar  left  out  ;  and  however  pure  Mocha 
it  may  be,  nobody  wants  it,  or  can  enjoy  it. 

While  sweetening  our  speech  with  the  sugar  of  pleasant 
mirthfulness,  let  us  also  be  careful  that  it  be  well  seasoned  with 
the  salt  of  Divine  grace.  Otherwise  it  cannot  be  written  of 
it,  "And  the  speech  pleased  the  Lord." 
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HOW  I  BECAME  AN  ABSTAINER. 

I  have  been  now  for  many  years  an  abstainer.  I  renouncejl 
the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  at  a  time  when  it  was  such  a 
rare  thing  to  find  an  abstaining  minister,  that  those  who  wei^jd 
found,  led  but  a  sorry  life  of  it.  Times  are  changed  now,  and 
we  abstainers  have  something  more  than  the  best  of  it  every 
way.  The  people  do  us  honour,  and  when  the  ministers  don't 
join  us,  they  are  discreetly  silent.  But  I  must  tell  you  how  I 
joined  the  band,  for  that  is  the  purpose  of  my  story. 

To  bring  up  the  tale  in  all  its  connections,  I  must  go  back  to 
my  school  days.  These  were  passed  principally  under  the  roof 
of  an  uncle,  who,  having  been  some  ten  years  married,  and 
being  yet  without  children,  with  my  father's  consent,  selectepl 
me  from  his  somewhat  numerous  'regiment  of  infantry,'  and 
undertook  my  '  board  and  education.' 

My  uncle  Kobert  was  a  sternly  upright,  and  according  to  his 
light,  a  philanthropic  religious  man.  Liberally  endowed  with 
this  world's  goods,  he  had  ever  an  open  hand  for  the  poor,  and 
as  far  as  pecuniary  contributions  went,  his  efibrts  in  connectiqn 
with  his  own  church  were,  when  they  became  known,  for  he 
generally  attempted  to  conceal  them,  accounted  extraor  dinary. 
Seldom,  too,  was  he  without  some  stranger  or  other  at  his  table 
as  a  guest,  to  whom  he  dispensed  a  most  gracious  hospit  ality,  in 
which  a  free  supply  of  the  liquors  then  in  ordinary  and  respect- 
able use,  as  beer,  wines,  and  spirits,  was  not  wanting.  My 
uncle  was  a  strictly  temperate  man  himself,  and  anything 
beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation  in  another  would  have  met 
his  severest  reprobation.  His  views  on  the  subject  of  t  emper- 
ance  were  decidedly  opposed  to  those  of  the  small  knot  of 
abstainers  who  called  their  ;3ociety  by  the  name  of  the  dis  trict 
in  which  he  resided.  More  tiian  once  he  took  occasion  to  speak 
a  little  sharply  of  the  ingratitude  that  a  refusal  to  share  in  the 
'  good  gifts '  of  God  betokened.  Wine  being  spoken  favo  urably 
of  in  the  Bible  as  making  glad  the  heart  of  man,  he  ace  ounted 
necessarily  good,  and  without  further  question,  prono  unc^d 
judgment  against  abstinence  as  unscriptural  and  wrong.  Such 
views  I  of  course  fully  imbibe^  and  until  I  went  to  colleg  e  and 
came  a  little  in  contact  with  the  great  world,  I  never  even 
imagined  a  cause  to  change  them. 

I  thii&  I  would  be  in  my  tenth  year  when  uncle  E  obert's 
kind  heart  led  him  to  add  anpther  member  to.  his  hou  seho|d. 
This  was  hi&  niece,  mycpusiny  Maggi^  MarsbaU,  lyhose  pa  relets 
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had  died  witjbin  a  we^k  of  ^ach  other,  too  fioddefiJy  to  admit  of 
their  making  any  arrangement  for  tlie  worldly  future  of  their 
only  child.  Maggie  had  been  so  peculiarly  broaght  up  that 
"while  her  book-learning  was  snch  as  befitted  a  *  bein '  farmer's 
daughter,  she  could  yet  hardly  do  *  a  hand's  turn '  to  help  her- 
self. This  was  little  thought  of  while  she  had  the  prospect  ef 
inheriting  a  comfortable  'down-sitting'  from  her  father,  and 
suitors,  from  whom  she  might  have  chosen  well,  sought  her 
hand.  But  when  the  farmer's  affairs  were  settled,  and  the  last 
half  year's  rent  paid,  the .  cflfect  of  a  lengthened  period  of 
difficulties,  hitherto  unsuspected,  was  discovered  in  the  desti- 
tute condition  of  my  poor  cousin.  Almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
her  numerous  wooers  one  by  one,  with  a  single  exception, 
quietly  discontinued  their  attentions,  though  unhappily,  for  the 
one  who  remained  faithful  Maggie  felt  no  special  affection; 
while  he  in  whom  she  did  feel  interested — nothing  more,  she 
was  hardly  nineteen-— was  among  the  faithless  many.  She  had 
always,  however,  both  at  home  and  by  uncle  Robert,  been 
accounted  a  spirited  girl,  so  that  it  was  supposed,  with  kindness 
&om  the  remainuig  friends,  she  would  soon  get  over  her 
troubles;    Thus  though   for  a  time  after  she  came   home  to 

*  uncle  Robert's  house  she  appeared  dejected  and  sorrow-stricken, 
it  was  noticed  little  further  than  by  the  unobtrusive  kindliness 
that  would  have  drawn  her  out  of  herself,  and  by  cultivating 
new  interests  in  her  heart,  raised  her  to  more  cheerful  thoughts. 

'^^Bright  flashes  of  spirit  were  seen  again  and  again  breaking  in 
upon  her  otherwise  depressed  and  generally  melancholy  deport- 
ment, sufficent  to  indicate  how  different  was  her  nature  from 
her  present  unhealthy  dulness.  Many  surmised  w^re  formed 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  continued  dejection,  but  as  she  always 
declined  any  conversation  on  the  subject  of  herself,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  surmises  should  have  failed  to  touch  the 
truth. 

XJnde  Robert  was  deeply  distressed  at  the  condition  of  his 
niece,  and  would  willingly,  now  that  she  was  under  his  roof 
snd  guardianship,  have  done  anything,  within  the  limits  of  his 
power  to  relieve  or  lighten  the  consuming  grief.  Like  many 
doctors,  however,  he  knew  little  how  to  minister  to  a  mind 

'  dSseased,  but,  calling  into  plaj  his  impression  of  the  'good  gifts^' 
he  recommended — ^what  he  supposed  was  a  divine  prescription, 
misinterpreting  the  passage  of  Scripture  as  so  many  otllershaTC 
done,  wine  to  make  her  heart  glad.  The  advice  was  followed, 
ind  oertaiuly,  \>ye  tflx^L  \s^t\»»e  did  appear  a  wonderful  im- 
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provement  in  Maggie's  spirits.  It  was  true  that  often  in  tha 
earlier  part  of  the  day,  when  I  chanced  to  come  upon  my  cousin 
seated  by  herself  listlessly  gazing  on  the  pretty  landscape  that 
was  visible,  stretching  far  away  southwards  from  the  parlour 
window,  she  did  seem  to  my  young  judgment  more  spiritless 
and  dejected  than  before.  Still  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  I 
was  precocious  enough  to  connect  this  effect  with  any  cause. 
Indeed  I  believe  that  I  thought  of  it  at  all  only  years  after, 
when  circumstances  led  me  to  reflect  on  this,  with  many  other 
instances  that  I  had  seen  of  a  like  character.  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  here  that  a  friend  of  my  uncle's,  who  frequently 
dined  with  us  about  the  time,  more  than  once  made  a  mysteri- 
ous reference  to  Maggie's  spirits,  when  good,  being  forced  and 
unnatural,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  feared  the 
effect  of  the  use  of  wine  for  the  cure  of  melancholy.  But  to 
such  expressed  apprehensions  my  uncle's  invariable  reply  was, 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  Maggie.  She  was  naturally  so  high 
spirited,  and  had  such  a  sense  of  right,  that  she  would  never  go 
further  than  was  necessary  to  make  the  heart  assume  its  natural 
gladness*  His  friend,  who  was  a  timid  man,  would  then  hardly 
venture  a  reply. 

With  a  view  to  benefitting  her  unhappy  niece,  my  aunt  took 
advantage  of  Maggie's  improved  spirits  to  make  up  as  much 
as  possible  to  her  in  those  house-wifery  duties  in  which 
her  early  education  had  been  neglected.  For  this  purpose  she 
made  frequent  visits  with  her  to  the  kitchen,  where  she  soon 
acquired  considerable  skill,  especially  in  the  most  useful  science 
of  cookery.  Matters  continued  much  in  the  same  condition  for 
a  year  or  two,  when  Maggie's  one  faithful  suitor,  having  sum- 
moned up  courage,  paid  her  a  visit,  which  was  so  kindly  received 
that  ere  long  he  paid  another,  and  another.  Soon  he  proposed, 
and  after  a  little  was  accepted,  though  as  appeared  from  certain 
indications  that  were  never  rightly  explained,  with  some  reluc- 
tance. No  obstacle  was  put  in  the  way,  and  so  by  and  by  a 
day  was  appointed  for  the  marriage.  The  marriage  morning 
came,  but  the  bride,  who  for  some  time  had  almost  never  been 
seen  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  was  so  ill  and  nervous  that  it 
was  feared  she  would  be  unable  to  get  ready  in  time  for  the 
ceremony,  which  was  to  take  place  at  noon.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  The  doctor  was  sent  for.  He  came^  spoke  of  nervous 
depression,  and  recommended  wine.  The  drug  was  administered 
•^-one  glass  without  any  appreciable  result.  At  the  second  glass 
the  effect  seemed  quite  magical.    Maggie  got  all  well  and  com- 
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fortable,  and  though  not  in  any  way  elated,  she  was  yet  able  to 
prepare  for  and  go  through  the  noon's  event  quite  becoming^. 
It  would  form  a  by  no  means  uninstructive  subject  of  investi- 
gation— why  two  glasses  of  wine  only  served  to  steady  the  bride. 

The  happy  couple  went  off  to  their  home,  and  for  several  years 
we  heard  little  and  saw  less  of  Maggie.  What  we  did  hear  was 
not  of  the  most  pleasant  character.  Report  told  us  of  several 
still-born  children,  and  of  one  living  child  overlaid  and  smothered 
in  bed — of  a  husband  dissatisfied  at  home,  spending  his  evenings, 
and  by  and  by  a  large  portion  of  his  days  also,  in  the  pothouse, 
— of  a  business  first  deserted  and  then  finally  deserting  him — 
and,  lastly,  of  a  bankruptcy,  a  composition  with  creditors,  and 
an  emigration.  Such  were  the  rumours — very  indefinite  most 
of  them — that  reached  us.  My  uncle,  I  may  state,  had  made 
offers  of  aid  to  his  unfortunate  niece,  which  were,  from  some 
unexplained  cause,  rudely  declined. 

Meanwhile  I  had  finished  my  school-days,  and  had  so  far 
progressed  in  my  studies  towards  the  ministry,  that  my  fourth 
session  at  Glasgow  College  was  nearly  up,  when  with  the  death 
of  my  aunt,  adverse  circumstances  overtook  uncle  Robert,  and 
he  could  no  longer  afford  me  the  liberal  means  that  he  had 
hitherto  granted  for  the  furtherance  of  my  career.  I  was  there- 
fore constrained  to  engage  for  a  few  years  as  a  teacher  in  a  large 
town,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  must  be  nameless.  There,  in 
my  intercourse  with  the  parents  of  my  pupils,  I  met  with  much 
that  gave  me  a  new  view  of  the  causes  producing  human  misery. 
But  with  all  that  experience  taught  me,  I  was  still  too  much 
wedded  to  my  early  acquired  opinions  to  relinquish  them  yet. 
Besides,  I  learned  while  a  teacher,  only  sufficient  to  make  me 
practically  acquainted  with  the  ground  of  opponents*  arguments, 
and  so,  as  I  imagined,  better  prepared  to  meet  them.  Truth 
however,  in  spite  of  prejudice,  was  struggling  into  my  mind. 

Passing  over  my  divinity-hall  experience,  my  engagements 
as  a  probationer,  my  call  and  ordination,  let  me  come  to  the 
occasion  and  the  incident  that,  taken  with  what  I  have  already 
recounted,  constitute  the  explanation  of  *  How  I  became  an 
Abstainer.'  My  uncle  Robert's  minister  had  been  called  to  a 
country  district  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  after  assisting  me 
at  my  first  communion,  had  asked  me  to  give  him  similar  aid  in 
return,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  my  uncle  with  me,  as  he  was 
short  of  elders.  Willingly  we  went  together.  The  services 
Tvere  got  over  very  T^leaaaid^^,  ^si^  ^^^xdia^  to  an  old  custom, 
flre  minister  carried  \>acSsL  -vA.^'VAisi  \»  XJaa  Tassva^^  ^^\i^^«ir&(!^s& 
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assistant,  all  the  elders  to  dinner.  Dinner  was  over,  and  we 
were  all  sitting — ^shall  I  say  ?— eigoying  our  wine— one  or  two 
with  tumblers  of  something  hot  before  them,  when  a  terrific 
crash  as  of  crockery^  accompanied  by  shriek  upon  shriek  from 
a  female  voice,  and  followed  by  the  sound  of  rushing  feet — and 
then  other  screamings  were  heard  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
house.  Away  rushed  my  host,  followed  by  my  uncle  and  myself,  to 
discover  the  nature  of  the  catastrophe,  and  render  assistance  if 
requh'ed.  Reaching  the  kitchen,  we  found  lying  on  the  floor, 
bruised  and  bleeding,  in  the  midst  of  broken  dishes  of  every 
description,  a  woman,  apparently  near  middle  life,  and  evidently 
drunk.  Seeing  something,  as  I  thought,  familiar  to  me  in  her 
face,  I  drew  a  step  nearer,  and  as  she  opened  her  eyes,  I  in- 
voluntarily exclaimed,  *  Maggie  Marshall !' — *Eh  !  what !'  said 
my  uncle,  thus  drawing  her  attention  to  him.  Gazing  a 
moment,  she  uttered  bitterly  ;  'It  was  you  that  did  it — you 
learned  me  to  drink  !*  and  staggering  to  her  feet  she  glared  so 
madly  round  on  us,  turning  from  one  to  another  her  bloated 
countenance,  that  I  could  stand  no  longer  the  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing. I  rushed  away  from  the  scene.  It  was  top  much  for  me. 
Here  had  we  been  enjoying  ourselves,  after  the  holy  communion 
too,  indulging  in  that  very  agent  that  had  produced  so  much 
misery  to  this  once  cherished  member  of  our  house,  while  she 
in  her  poverty,  a  temporarily  employed  cook  in  the  manse,  was 
illustrating  in  her  own  person,  how  *at  last  it  biteth  like  a 
serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder.'  Could  it  be  right  ?  Or 
should  anyone  ever  say  to  me :  'It  was  you  that  did  it — ^you 
learned  me  to  drink  V  God  forbid  !  That  night  I  vowed  to 
drink  no  wine  or  strong  drink,  and  I  have  been  an  abstainer 
ever  since.  By  the  grace  of  God,  Maggie  Marshall  was  re- 
deemed, but  she  found  the  instrument  of  her  safety  in  total 
abstinence.     Can  that  be  wrong  which  God  has  so  effectually 

blessed  to  thousands  otherwise  lost  without  hope  ? 

- 

CHILDREN  MUST  BE  GIANT  KILLERS. 

Air — "  Rosa  Lee," 
Of  fairy  days  they  tell  a  tale. 

How  once  there  lived  a  Giant  tall. 
Who  frighten'd  all  the  folks  about. 

And  din'd  upon  them,  bones  and  all : 
And  how  they  all  rejoic'd  to  see 

The  cruel  Giant's  head  cut  off 
(The  children  know  the  story  well). 

By  Jack,  the  valiant  little  Dwarf. 


The  children  know  the  story  well. 

They  read  it/m  tiiie  piclair'd  page, 
Their  blood  rons  cold  with  fright,  when  Jack, 

At  first  defies  the  monster^s  rage  : 
They  shout  for  joy  when  Jack  is  safe. 

Bat  still  they  donbt,  mid'  all  their  glee. 
If  ever  such  a  Giant  bold 

Were  kill'd,  by  such  a  Dwarf  as  he  ! 

Yes  !  children,  yes  !  the  Fable's  false  ! 

But  in  it  lies  a  lesson  true, 
Great  Giants  stalk  amongst  us  now, 

And  may,  and  must,  be  killed  by  you  : — 
Such  are  both  Passion,  Pride,  and  Sloth, 

Such  too  Intemperance  : — slay  them  now  ! 
Up !  up  !  young  child  !  take  heart,  and  strike  ! 

And  be  a  Giant  killer  thou ! 


THE  COST  OF  PAUPERISM. 

By  HANDEL  COSSHAM,  Esq. 

In  round  numbers  we  have  one  million  persons  dependent 
upon  poor  rates  and  charity  in  this  country,  and  another  million 
just  on  the  verge  of  pauperism.  To  my  mind  this  is  a  sad 
fact,  and  one  that  ought  to  call  up  serious  reflection  and  earnest 
effort.  This  state  of  poverty  and  dependence,  mark,  is  not  the 
result  of  any  divine  law  over  which  man  has  no  controL  No 
one  can  look  round  and  not  feel  that  God  opens  his  hand  and 
intends  to  supply  the  wants  of  alL  It  is  not  because  our  great 
Creator  is  niggardly  in  giving,  that  we  so  often  see  want  and 
destitution,  but  rather  because  man  is  unwise  in  using  tht 
bounties  of  a  gracious  Providence.  We  waste  in  war  andin 
drink  enough  to  prevent^  and  provide  for^  cdl  the  pauperism  rs 
the  taorld.  Away  then  with  the  false  notion  that  this  pauperism 
IS  a  necessity  of  our  present  state  of  existence.  It  is  no 
further  a  necessity  than  sin  and  wrong  doing  is  a  necessity.  It 
can  be  prevented,  and  I  am  about  to  show  you,  at  least,  one 
way  of  drying  up  this  source  of  national  weakness  and  disgrace. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  a  good  deal  of  oar 
dependent  poverty  in  this  country  is  the  result  of  our  poor  law 
system.  The  tendency,  there  is  no  doubt,  of  any  national 
system  of  providing  for  the  poor  will  be  to  beget  a  class  of 
hereditary  paupers.    It  ia  almost  a  necessary  result  of  tbe 
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system,  and  seeing  this>  it  was  your  own  great  man 
(Dr.  Chalmers)  I  think,  who  said  "  that  the  way  to  prevent 
poverty  was  to  abolish  poor  laws.**  I  admit  the  truth  of  this 
remark  to  some  extent ;  but  after  all,  the  best  way,  as  I  con- 
ceive to  provide  for  the  poor,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  poverty,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  getting  rid  of  its  cause,  which  I  can  prove 
is  mainly  drunkenness. 

I  need  scarcely  quote  testimony  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 
statement.  It  has  been  admitted,  and  I  may  say  proved,  by 
the  existing  testimony  of  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts. 
As  a  guardian  of  the  poor  I  am  able  to  testify  that,  at  least, 
three-fourths  of  the  pauperism  that  comes  before  the  Board  of 
Guardians  with  which  I  am  connected,  for  relief,  is  caused  by 
the  drink  traffic  and  the  drinking  customs.  In  round  numbers, 
the  cost  of  our  poor  law  system  is  seven  and  a  half  million 
pounds  a  year,  and  this  is  expended  on,  say  one  million  of 
paupers  ;  and  here  I  wish  you  to  note  that  not  only  does  the 
nation  lose  the  amount  thus  expended  in  relief,  but  it  also  loses 
the  value  of  the  labour  that  would  otherwise  be  a  source  of 
wealth  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  deterioration  of 
national  character  where  a  large  portion  of  any  population 
depends  upon  charity  or  rates.  Those  men  will  therefore 
deserve  best  of  their  country  who  labour  most  earnestly  and 
successfully  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  pauperism  and  poverty. 
In  these  remarks  I  am  not  aiming  at  the  Utopian  and  the  im- 
possible. I  am  only  asking  your  co-operation  in  the  promotion 
of  a  great  social  reform  that  is  attainable  and  practical. 

I  believe  that  at  least  ^5,000,000  a  year  of  the  amount  now 
spent  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  might  be  saved,  and  that  in 
itself  would  be  a  great  national  gain.  There  are  very  few 
men  not  actually  disabled  or  diseased  who  have  not  opportunities 
at  some  period  or  other  of  their  lives  to  improve  their  condition. 
I  believe  there  is  a  ^^  tide  in  the  affairs  of  most  men  "  which,  if 
it  does  not  lead  to  fortune,  may,  at  any  rate,  save  from  absolute 
dependence  and  want.  Whenever  I  see  an  old  man,  after  a 
life  of  toil,  come  to  the  parish  for  relief  the  thought  immediately 
crosses  my  mind  that  his  personal  habits,  the  sad  social  evils 
we  have,  or  the  want  of  right  feeling  on  the  part  of  his  children 
and  relations  are  at  fault.  And  I  am  anxious  to  encourage 
our  working  men  by  a  manly  resolve  to  ^'put  by  something 
for  a  rainy  day,**  to  take  care  of  the  **  littles,"  to  save  the  pence, 
and  thus  to  avoid  the  degradation  and  sorrows  attendant  upon 
ending  life  in  a  workhouse. 


THE  WINES  OF  TEE  BIBLE. 

By  MOSES  STUART,  D.D. 

Wherever  I  find  declarations  in  the  Scriptures  respecting  any  matter, 
which  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  each  other,  I  commence  the  process 
of  inquiry  by  asking :  Whether  these  declarations  respect  the  same  object 
in  the  same  circumstances  ?  Wine  and  strong  drink  are  a  good,  a  bless- 
ing, a  token  of  Divine  favour,  and  to  be  ranked  with  com  and  oil.  Tbe 
same  substances  are  also  an  evil ;  their  use  is  prohibited ;  and  woe  is 
denounced  to  all  who  seek  for  them.  Is  there  a  contradiction  here— a 
paradox  incapable  of  any  satisfactory  solution  ?  Not  at  all.  In  tbe 
light  of  what  has  already  been  said,  we  may  confidently  say.  Not  at  aH. 
We  have  seen  that  these  substances  were  employed  by  the  Hebrews  m 
two  different  states;  the  one  was  a  fermented  state,  the  other  an 
unferraented  one.  The  fermented  liquor  was  pregnant  with  alcohol,  and 
would  occasion  inebriation  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  ordinaiy 
circumstances ;  and  even  where  not  enough  of  it  was  drunk  to  make  this 
effect  perceptible,  it  would  tend  to  create  a  fictitious  appetite  for  alcohol, 
or  to  injure  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  human  body.  The  unfermented 
liquor  was  a  delicious,  nutritive,  healthful  beverage,  well  and  properly 
ranked  with  corn  and  oil.  It  might  be  kept  in  diat  state  by  due  pains, 
for  a  long  time,  and  even  go  on  improving  by  age.  Is  there  any  serious 
difRculty  now  in  acquitting  the  Scriptures  of  contradiction  in  respect  to 
this  subject  ?  I  do  not  find  any.  I  claim  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
judgment  of  others ;  but  for  myself  I  would  say,  that  I  can  find  do 
other  solution  of  the  seeming  paradox  before  us.  I  cannot  regard  the 
application  of  the  distinction  in  question,  between  the  fermented  and 
unfermented  liquors  of  the  Hebrews,  to  the  solution  of  declaiatioiu 
seemingly  of  an  opposite  tenor,  as  any  forced  or  unnatural  means  of 
interpretation.  It  simply  follows  suit  with  many  other  cases,  where  the 
same  principle  is  concerned.  Wine  is  a  blessing — a  comfort— a  desirable 
good ;  when,  and  in  what  state  ?  Wine  is  a  mocker— a  curse — a  thing  to 
be  shunned ;  when  and  in  what  state  ?  Why  now  is  not  the  answer  plain 
and  open  before  us,  ader  we  have  taken  a  deliberate  survey  of  such  fiacts  as 
have  been  presented  ?  I  can  only  say,  that  to  me  it  seems  plain ;  so 
plain,  that  no  wayfaring  man  need  to  mistake  it.  My  final  conclusion  is 
this ;  viz.,  that  wherever  the  Scriptures  speak  of  wine  as  a  comfort,  a 
blessing,  or  a  libation  to  Crod,  and  rank  it  with  such  articles  as  com  and 
wine,  they  mean — they  can  mean  only  stieh  wine  as  contained  no  alcohol 
that  could  have  a  mischievous  tendency ;  that  wherever  they  denounce  it, 
prohibit  it,  and  connect  it  with  drunkenness  and  revelling,  they  can  mean 
only  alcoholic  or  intoxicating  wine. 


THE  WE^XNQ  BOT. 

By.a  GOOD  LARSON. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday  eTetting,  1  heard  pitifal,  sabdned 
bs  and  fsrpxig  outsv^e^   l^o^r  tha  Idnd  of  thmg  t&at  meuf 
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someone  fairly  beaten*  Not  angry,  not  Utter;  smashed*  I 
<^ned  the  front  door,  and  fonnd  a  little  boji  ten  years  old, 
sitting  on  the  steps,  crying.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
I  see  the  thin,  white,  hungry,  dirty  little  face.  He  would  hare 
slunk  away  if  he  could ;  he  plainly  thought  his  case  beyond  all 
mending.  But  I  brought  him  in,  and  set  him  on  a  chair  in  the 
lobby ;  and  he  told  his  story,  fie  had  a  large  bundle  of  sticks 
in  a  ragged  sack — ^firewood.  At  three  o'clock  that  aftemocm 
he  had  come  out  to  sell  them.  His  mother  was  a  poor  washer- 
woman, in  the  most  wretched  part  of  the  town ;  his  father  was 
killed  a  fortnight  ago  by  falling  from  a  scaffold.  He  had 
walked  a  long  way  through  the  streets ;  about  three  miles* 
He  had  tried  all  the  afternoon  to  sell  his  sticks,  but  had  sold 
only  a  half-penny-worth.  He  was  lame,  poor  little  man,  from 
a  sore  leg,  but  managed  to  carry  his  heavy  load.  But  at  last, 
going  down  some  poor  area  stair  in  the  dark,  he  fell  down  a 
whole  flight  of  steps,  and  hurt  his  sore  leg  so  that  he  could  not 
walk,  and  also  got  a  great  cut  on  the  forehead.  He  had  got 
just  the  haK-penny  for  his  poor  mother ;  he  had  been  going  about 
with  his  burden  for  six  hours,  with  nothing  to  eat.  But  he 
turned  his  face  homewards,  carr3ring  his  sticks,  and  struggled 
on  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  and  then  he  broke  down.  He 
could  go  no  further.  In  the  dark  cold  night  he  sat  down  and 
cried.  It  was  not  the  crying  of  one  who  hoped  to  attract  atten- 
tion ;  it  was  the  crying  of  flat  despair. 

The  first  thing  I  did  (which  did  not  take  a  moment)  was  to 
hank  God  that  my  door-steps  had  been  his  juniper  tree.  Then 
I  remembered  the  first  thing  Grod  did  when  Elijah  broke,  down 
was  to  give  him  something  to  eat.  Ye8,it  is  a  great  thing  to  keep 
up  physical  nature.  And  the  little  man  had  had  no  food  since 
three  o'clock  till  nine.  So  there  came^  brought  by  kind  hands 
{not  mine)  several  great  slices  of  bread  and  butter  (jam  even 
was  added),  and  a  cup  of  warm  tea.  The  spirit  began  to  come 
a  little  into  the  child.  And  he  thought  he  could  manage  to  get 
home  if  we  would  let  him  leave  his  sticks  till  Monday.  We 
asked  him  what  he  would  have  got  for  his  sticks  if  he  had  sold 
them  all:  ninepence.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  appeared 
that  a  profit  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  was  not  exhorbltant:  so  he 
received  eighteen  pence,  which  he  stowed  away  somewhere  in 
his  rags:  and  the  sack  went  away,  and  returned,  with  all  the 
stioks  emptied  out.  Finally,  an  old  gray  coat  of  rough  tweed 
came,  and  was  put  upon  the  little  bcy>  and  carefully  buttoned : 
tonrang  a  capital  great-coat    And  forasmuch  as  lids  trowsers 
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were  most  unosaallj  ragged,  a  pair  of  such  appeared,  and  being 
wrapped  up,  were  placed  in  the  sack,  along  with  a  good  deal  of 
bread  and  butter.  How  the  heart  of  the  child  had  bj  this  time 
revived  I  He  thought  he  could  go  home  nicely.  And  having 
very  briefly  asked  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  to  care  for  him, 
I  beheld  him  limp  away  in  the  dark.  All  this  is  supremely 
little  to  talk  about.  But  it  was  quite  a  different  thing  to  see. 
To  look  at  the  poor  starved  little  face :  and  the  dirty  hand  like 
a  daw :  to  think  of  ten  years  old :  to  think  of  one's  own  chUdrea 
in  their  warm  beds :  to  think  what  all  this  would  have  been  to 
one's  self  as  a  little  child.  Oh,  if  I  had  a  four-leaved  shamrock, 
what  a  turn-over  there  should  be  in  this  world  I 
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'  Sham   Pleasures. — I  have  been  into  some  of  the  music  halls  in- 
LondoD,  io  Liverpool,  in  Leeds,  and  now  I  must  confess  that  I  never 
came  away  without  feeling  heart  sore.    I  know  people  will  be  amused, 
and  after  all  there  is  some  ph  ilosophy  in  manly  sport  and  a  merry  laugh. 
But  can't  you  open  a  music  hall  without  converting  it  into  a  tavern  t 
CanH  you  give  us  the  voice  of  song,  and  snatches  of  celestial  harmony, 
without  the  temptation  of  drink,  and  away  from  the  company  of  harlots 
and  knaves  ?     We  have  some  sham  ways  of  enjoying  ourselves  most 
truly.    Last  night  I  saw  a  poor  woman,  with  a  white  face,  peeping  round 
the  door  of  a  public  house  a  little  before  twelve  o^clock.     *<  My  lord'' 
was  enjoying  himself  within.     Was  it  any  enjoyment  to  his  wife  to  watch 
and  wait  there  in  the  cold,  dreary  rain,  her  patience  perhaps  rewarded 
presently  with  curses  and  blows?     You  call  yonder  man  a  jolly  good 
fellow.    Do  his  children  feel  very  jolly  when  ihey  are  hungry  and  there 
is  no  food  ?    Is  that  manliness  to  steal  a  little  child's  bread  to  feed  our 
selfishness,  and  buy  brass  and  mahogany  for  the  **  Green  Swan  "  or  the 
^  Cow  and  Pigeons  ?  "    There  are  young  men  out  to-night  to  <<  see  life  " 
they  say ;  but  far  away  in  some  quiet  home,  unknown  to  you  and  me,, 
tears  will  start  from  fond  eyes,  and  this  '^seeing  life"  will  pierce  with 
sorrow  many  a  mother's  heart — that  sacred  temple  of  almost  unspeakable 
and  unchanging  love.    Oh,  if  there  were  not  a  sham  at  the  bottom  of  oar 
young  men,  they  would  "  see  life ''  in  something  different  to  that  which 
broke  mothers'  hearts,  and  snapped  the  dearest  and  most  blessed  of  all 
human  ties. — From  a  Lecture  on  "  Shams,*'  by  John  De  Fraine. 

Impure  Water. — A  vessel  filled  with  water  ^nd  placed  i&  a  room 
where  persons  are  present  will,  in  a  few  hours,  have  absorbed  nearly  all 
the  respired  and  perspired  gases  in  the  apartment,  the  air  of  which  w31 
have  become  purer,  but  the  water  utterly  impure.  The  cooler  the  wattr^ 
the  greater  is  its  capacity  to  contain  these  gases.  A.  pint  of  water  at  tbe 
ordinary  temperature  contains  a  pint  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (a  deadly  poisos. 
to  animal  Vife^  and  sii^et^'^vav^  oC  ^laimonia.    This  absorbing  capscitf 
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^iB'neBily  doubled  by  Kduchn^thp.tetnpeiatiirtQf  the  water  below  tbirty- 
!''two  degrees. Fahrenbett.'iHenoe  It  ftdlows  tkat  w&teRyJtept  io  a  room 
•  but  a  brief  space  of  timeybecopes  utterly  unBt  for  use.  All  water^to  be 
pnre,  must  be  freshly  drawn  flroni  the' w«ll  or  springy.  Impure  water  is 
'  quite  as  injurious  to  health  as-  impure  Bxt.'^-'Herald  iff  HeiUth, 

Cheap  and  Simple  Mode  oi'  PTJUirriNO  Water. — Persons  cannot 
"be  too  cautious  in  the  use  of  water,  particularly  London  water,  which  is 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  ofTensiye  matter  held  in  solution,  or  me- 
chanically mixed  with  it.    The  following  mode  of  purifying  it — being 
accessible  to  all  classes — would,  if  acted  upon  generally,  greatly  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  health  :<— Take  a  large  sized  garden-pot,  and  having 
:  plugged  the  apperture  in  the  bottom,  with  a  piece  of  clean  sponge,  break 
up  a  few  sticks  of  charcoal  into  small  pieces,  which  strew  over  the  bot- 
tom to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches ;  place  the  pot  over 
A  pitcher,  or  other  clean  vessel,  and  let  all  the  water  used  for  ciilinary 
purposes  be  filtered  through  it.    By  ordinary  attention  in  keeping  the 
'  garden-pot  oonstantjy  dripping,  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  in  a 
r.  perfectly  pure  state,  may  thos  be  obtained.    Fresh  charcoal  should  be 
used  every  other  day,  and  the  sponge  cleansed.    If  dispatch  is  required. 
J  strew  charcoal  oyer  a  very  fine  sieve  -or  milk  strainer,  and  let  the  water  be 
'  passed  through  it;  this  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  but  the  water  will 
not  be  quite  so  dear.. 

'.  .    Otaheite. — ^The  following  particulars  are  from  an  officer  on  board  the 

-  Salamander,  stationed  at  the  island.  ^The  natives  are  greatly  altered 
since  I  first  landed  on  the  island,^  threfr«iid-a-half  years  ago.    Virtue  and 

,  morality  are  at  a  very  low  «bb.  The  natives  are  nearly  always  drunk  day 
and  night,  prowling  about  and  howling  like  wild  beasts.  Men  may  be 
seen  beating  their  wives,  women  abusing  one  another  at  their  revels,  in 
language  too  obscene  and  degrading  to  be  mentioned.    Three  years  ago 

-  the  natives  were  quiet  and  orderly,  their  houses  clean  and  neat.     Had 
'  •'  you  v?alked  on  a  Sabbath,  you  would  have  heard  the  old  men  and  women 

•  ^reading  their  Bibles,  or  singing  their  hymns — and  how  beautifully  they 
do  sing  I  Many  an  hour  have  I  listened  with  delight  to  a  group  of  young 
native  girls  singing  their  cheering  hymuA.  They  attended  church  regularly; 
but  the  picture  is  different  now,  very.'* 

The  Neglected  Juvenile  Population. — Both  the  Ragged-school 
Union  and  the  Sunday-school  Union  are  taking  active  measures  to  bring 
under  instruction  large  masses  of  children  in  the  metropolis.    The  Sun- 
.    day-school  committee  consider  that  there  are  400,000  young  persons 
(not  including  those  of  the  upper  classes)  who  ought  to  be  in  schools  on 
-■Uie  Lord's-day,  whereas  there  are  only  200,000  at  present  under  instruc- 
tion.   The  Ragged-school  Unioa  committee  find  that,  of  the  special  class 
-which  they  seek  to  bless  and  save,  while  there  are  nearly  30,000  in  the 
schools,  there  are  nearly  other  80,000  not  brought  under  training  or 
.education  of  any  kind . 

"  Another  Nail  in  tour  Coffin." — ^A  young  nephew  of  my  father's 
^  captain  sailed  with  them  a  loAg  voyage  around  the  globe,  and  was  a 
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ikvourite  with  all,  bat  wu  ndly  intempenle.  Whtoever  he  took  a  glaii 
of  grog,  Captain  Brintiitl  was  aocostomed  to.  say^  ^  Ah,  Ned,  thcn'i 
another  nail  in  your  coffin."  And  to  it  proved ;  for  the  poor  lad  had  to 
poisoned  and  fired  his  blood  that  it  ooald  not  stand  the  heat  of  the  tro- 
pical sun,  and  he  sank  under  exposure  to  it,  and  died  the  miserable  dedi 
of  a  drunkard.  They  put  into  a  little  lonefy  island,  and  made  him  a 
grave  under  the  green  sward ;  but  no  loving  mother  or  gentle  sister  conld 
weep  over  it ;  no  psalm  was  sung,  nor  prayer  offered.  The  nails  had 
all  been  driven  in  that  rough  coffin,  and  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  it  until  the 
resurrection  morning. — Sunday  School  Timet, 

PREjUDicE.-^There  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  uproot  as  a  prejudice 
long  established  in  the  human  mind,  and  although  those  who  have  c«t 
away  a  prejudice,  who  have  abandoned  an  error,  and  got  into  the  road  of 
truth,  may  wonder  that  others  have  not  done  the  same,  yet  it  is  a  remail- 
able  fact  that  the  mind  of  man  is  prone  to  cling  to  errors  as  long  as  th^ 
are  interested  in  them,  but  when  they  have  turned  their  back  upon  thea 
and  have  come  to  the*  truth,  they  wonder,  not  only  that  others  do  nat 
follow  them,  but  that  they  themselves  should  have  ever  entertaioed  the 
same  errors  and  prejudices^— -Xor^i  Falmentotu 

A  Father's  Influence. — By  his  daily  conduct  at  home  he  most 
obtain  the  respect  and  veneration  of  his  son ;  by  the  uprightness  aid 
blamelessness  of  his  private  character,  he  must  secure  his  admiratioo; 
by  the  integrity  of  his  intercourse  with  others,  he  must  assure  him  of  tk 
honesty  of  his  motives ;  by  his  firmness  in  the  hour  of  temptatktt  aid 
in  the  season  of  trial,  of  his  moral  courage ;  by  a  rigoroas  and  cone* 
entious  discharge  of  every  duty,  of  his  entire  rectitude ;  by  a  hii^ 
example  of  meekness  and  love,  of  the  verity  of  his  faith;  by  frequent  0^ 
earnest  prayer  with  him,  of  the  yearning  of  his  soul  for  his  salvatioii;  ^ 
his  loving  hope  and  trust  in  Christ,  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  RedeeoiA 
work.  The  father,  who  daily  surrounded  by  his  children,  makes  it> 
duty  never  to  rise  from  before  his  family  altar  without  haviagiit 
specially  prayed  fot  them,  sends  his  son  forth  into  the  world  vrith  a  p' 
cious  legacy.  In  his  waywardness — in  the  hour  of  temptation  d 
forgetfulness — in  nearness  or  at  a  distance — his  fath^'s  exempt  hi 
father's  voice,  his  father*s  prayers,  will  be  aU  remembered  ;  and  the  w0 
powerful  counteracting  influences  of  evil  will  be  the  ever  present  asioci' 
ations  of  home. — Old  Jonatlu^n, 

State  of  GLASooWd — Notwithstanding  the  efforts  put  forth  by  tts* 
perance  friends,  the  number  of  licensed  public-houaea  vras  iocKMil 
and  there  were  now  in  this  city  between  1700  and  16100.  By  addii^  «f 
the  rents  in  every  street,  it  was  found  that  these  houses  paid  of  lepti 
enormous  amount  of  £72,000,  which,  as  10  per  cent.,  repnesented  i 
outlay  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  £700,000,  simply  to  eoabk  * 
publicans  to  pay  their  renu!  It  was  further  to  be  noted,  that  io  90 
of  the  poorer  streets  the  sum  expended  on  drink  was  to  be  coustodif 
thousands  of  pounds  sterlings  Thus  in  Maip  street,  Gorbals,  there  ^ 
tweni>/-\J:kTee  vy\>\i<>^^i\i*as^  ^\.  ^  teatal  which  would  require  £7590  •I' 
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spent  in  that  street  alone.  In  Brtdegat^  there  would  be  required  to 
meet  this  item  of  rent  alone,  considering  it  a»  a  10  per  ceut.  on  the 
mwuiy  spent,  £8120;  in  Stocki^dl  stMet,  £0660,  and  other  localities 
equaUy  appalling  amounts.  In  such  circumstances,  was  it  any  woodef 
that  our  police  rates  should  be  high,  or  that  almost  every  case  that  led  tp 
Gonfinenient  within  the  walls  of  our  prison  should  be  the  result  of  the 
tise  of  intoxicating  liquor  1^-Rev,  A  Wallace. 

A  IUady  Retort. — A  worthy  barber  of  the  old  school,  who  lived 
kiot  very  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ericht,  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
in  a  '*  heavy  dram  *'  at  convenient  intervals.  One  day  when  he  happened 
fo  be  well  to  do  in  this  way,  a  first-class  customer  came  in  for  his  shave, 
bnt  the  fumes  of  the  drink  were  too  much  for  him,  and  in  the  middle  of 
llie  job  he  lost  his  patience,  exclaiming,  <<  That  horrid  drink ! "  The 
barber  replied  emphatically,  "  Ay,  ay,  sir,  it  does  mak'  the  face  awfu* 
bonder. — Alloa  Advertiser. 

He  that  is  more  frequent  in  the  pulpit  before  his  people,  than 
}ie  is  in  the  closet  for  his  people,  is  but  a  sorry  watchman, — Dr, 
Conder. 


I  NO  GOOD  FBOM  PASSION. 

"^  J  ^<  WiU  putting  one's  self  in'  a  paasion  mend  the  matter  ?  '^ 
inid  am  old  man  to  a  boy,  who  bad  picked  up  a  stone  to  throw 
r«  itf  A  dog*     ^^^  do^  ^^^7  harked  at  him  in  plaj. 
9    :    ^*  Yes,  it  will  mend  the  matter,"  said  the  passionate  boy,  and 
a  ^pilckly  dashed  the  stone  at  the  dog. 

^  ^.    Xhe  animal,  thus  enraged,  sprang  at  the  boy,  and  bit  his  kg, 
^)iile  the  stone  bounded  against  a  shop  window,  and  broke  a 
6  of  glass. 
Out  ran  the  shopkeeper,  and  seized  the  boy,  and  made  him 

for  the  broken  pane. 
Be  had  mended  the  matter  finely  indeed  ! 
^I'ake  my  word  for  it,  it  never  did,  and  it  never  will  mend 
e  matter  to  get  into  a  passion  about  it.    If  the  thing  be  hard 
bear  when  you  are  calm,  it  will  be  harder  when  you  are  in 
er. 
If  you  have  met  with  a  loss,  you  will  only  increase  it  by 

your  temper. 
There  is  something  which  is  very  little-minded  and  silly  in 
iving  way  to  sudden  passion*    Do  set  yourself  against  it  with 
your  heart. 

*  '       Try,  then,  to  be  calm,  especially  in  trifling  troubles ;  and 
■*"^^rhen  greater  ones  come,  try  to  bear  them  bravely. 
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QBOSS    DAB^NSSS. 

Bj  A.8<;BI9X0a&  BJBADSB^ 

I  was  asked  the  otber  daf  1»  -tifiit  an  old  man  (orer  70)  ^o 
is  unable  to  follow  Ids  txstrai  empldjinent.  I  soon  turned  the 
conversation  upon  the  "  one :  thing  needful.^ 

Scripture  Reader :  "Well,  my  friend,  do  you  know  that  you 
have  a  soul  ?  "    Answer  :  "  No,  sir." 

Scripture  Reader  :  "  What  I  are  yon  in  earnest  ?  "  Reply : 
«*Tes,sir." 

Scripture  Reader :  "Have  you  ever  heard  of  Jesus?"  Reply: 
"  I  can't  say  that  I  have." 

Scripture  Reader  :  "  Do  you  know  what  will  become  of  yoo 
when  you  die  ?  "    Reply  :  "  No,  sir/' 

Scripture  Reader :  **  Do  you  think  there  will  be  an  end  of 
you  when  you  are  buried  ?  "    Reply  :  "  I  hope  so." 

Scripture  Reader :  "  Are  you  airaid  to  die  ?  "  Heply :  "  No^ 
not  particularly." 

Scripture  Reader  :  "  How  is  that  ?  "  Reply  :  "  I  am  not 
wicked.  1  have  been  a  hard-working  man  ;  have  brought  up 
a  large  family/'  &c 

Never  have  I  been  shocked  at  any  one's  ignorance  so  mod 
aa  I  was  at  his.  I  began  at  the  A  B  C  of  the  fundam^ 
tmths ;  explained  to  him  how  ihat  without  pardon  of  sin  that 
could  be  no  heaven  ;  that  there  must  be  a  coming  to  Christ  Ik 
that  pardon,  &c.  After  I  had  talked  like  that  for  some  time,  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  understood  anything  tkat  I  had  said,  ft 
answered,  "  No  ;  I  am  no  scholar."  I  felt  half  stunned.  Was 
it  possible  that  such  plain,  childish  language  could  not  be  a- 
derstood  by  him  ?  I  could  only  fall  on  my  knees,  and  beg  God 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  illuma  that  dark  mind^  and  teach  him  & 
saving  truths  of  the  Gospel.  I  have  visited  him  repestedlff 
but  I  can  see  no  improvement,  or  even  any  wish  for  it. 

THE  CHH/D  AND  TSB  ANG-ELS. 

The  Sabbath  sun  was  setting  low. 
Amid  the  clouds  at  even  : 
"  Our  Father,"  breathed  a  voice  below, 
"  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven.** 

Beyond  the  earth,. beycpd  j^e  cLondfi, 
Those  infant  words  were  given ; 
"  Our  Father,"  angels  sang  aloud-*- 
^^  ¥ek\]l^^T.,  "^(^  ast  in  h^ve^.** 
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"  Hiy  kingdom  convey''  still  from  the  ground 
That  childlike  voice  did  pray ; 

"  Thy  kingdom  come,"  God's  hosts  resomid 
Far  up  the  starry  way. 

"  Thy  will  be  done,**  with  little  tongue. 

That  lisping  love  implores ; 
"  Thy  will  be  done,"  the  angelic  throng 

Sing  from  the  heavenly  shores. 

"  For  ever,"  still  these  lips  repeat. 
Their  dosing  evening  prayer  ; 

"  For  ever  "  floats,  in  music  sweet. 
High  'midst  the  angels  there. 


VARIETIES. 

Alcohol  as  a  Medicine. — Mr.  H.  Mudge,  surgeoD,  of  Bodmin, 
speaking  at  a  public  meeting,  said : — He  believed  that  the  temperance 
movement  lost  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  its  adherents  through  what 
lie  \70uld  call  the  flippant  recommendation  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  sickness. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  union  in  which  he 
resided.  They  had  there  a  gentleman  who  had  acted  as  surgeon  both  to 
the  workhouse  and  to  the  county  gaol  for  many  years.  In  one  of  those 
establishments,  no  drink  whatever  was  allowed;  in  the  other,  several 
persons  were  always  taking  it  on  the  recommendation  of  tlie  surgeon. 
In  one  case,  that  of  a  woman,  there  was  no  ailment  whatever.  She  had 
'been  found  very  useful  in  the  house;  and  had  been  actually  induced  to 
remain  in  the  house  after  she  would  otherwise  have  left,  by  the  payment 
of  12s.  6d.  per  quarter  and  the  retaining  of  her  name  on  the  sick  list  for 
a  little  porter  daily.  The  speaker  said  that  he  called  on  a  Devonshire 
■clergyman  on  his  way  from  Cornwall,  and  found  him  in  a  very  weak 
•fltate.  On  inquiring  as  to  the  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected,  he 
found  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  take  a  strong  opiate  draught  every 
night,  and  to  drink  vnne  every  day  to  counteract  its  eflPects.  This  was 
just  like  completely  exhausting  a  man's  physical  energy,  and  then  rousing 
him  by  means  of  a  horsewhip.  Dr.  Mudge  went  on  to  state  that  a  French 
physician  had  recently  proved  to  demonstration  that  alcohol  was  not 
assimilated  with  the  human  body,  but  left  it  in  precisely  the  same  form  in 
-which  it  entered  it.  He  contended  that  if  alcohol  was  to  be  used  as 
medicine  at  all,  it  should  be  dispensed  like  other  medicines,  and  asserted 
that  it  could  be  so  dispensed.  It  was  not,  he  said,  for  him  to  set  aside 
the  drugs  obtained  from  Apothecaries'  Hall  and  send  his  patients  to  the 
brewers  for  their  medicine  vnth  a  prescription  that  meant  anything  or 
or  nothing.    Referring  to  the  fact  that  many  teetotallers  imagine  that 
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alcohol  is  a  necessity  in  case  of  illness,  he  said  that  he  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence and  the  practice  of  teiUp^faiied' families  because  of  his  known 
determination  not  to  recommend  its  use.  He  contended,  however,  that 
the  doctor  was  frantinf  in  the  skill  and  knowledge  necessary  to  his  pro- 
fession who  could  not  provide  a  lubitiiote  fbr  alcohol  whenever  some 
such  stimulant  was  supposed  to  be  necessary.  The  speaker  recommended 
the  establishment  of  small  free  dispensaries,  at  which  xnedicioe  might  be 
dispensed  on  the  condition  that  alcoholic  liquors  ware  not  to  be  used  by 
the  patients ;  he  felt  sure  that  a  mass  of  valuable  evidence  bearing  on  this 
question  might  be  accumulated  by  such  laeans.  As  a  proof  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  anti-alcoholic  treatment,  he  said  that  at  a  large  establishment 
in  Glasgow,  the  death  rate  in  cases  of  typhus  had  been  at  once  reduced 
from  25  to  10  per  cent^  and  this  where  the  whole  number  under  treat- 
ment was  some  hundreds. 

The  England  of  To-day.— •Many  praiseworthy  attempts  have  beeo 
made  of  late  years  to  depict  this  country  by  pen  and  pencil,  and  show  as 
to  ourselves  and  others  just  as  we  are,  after  all  the  changes  -which  time  has 
effected  in  us.  Every  year  new  railways  are  opened  up,  new  towns  are 
developed,  our  population  is  enlarging  itself,  and  to  ascertain  the  latest 
fects  we  must  consult  the  latest  register.  A  map  of  England  recently 
issued  by  the  Messrs.  Horniman  &  Co. — so  wdl  known  in  the  tea-tiade— 
provides  us  with  valuable  statistics  and  information.  We  here  find  ereqr 
new  line  of  railway,  every  town  atid  village  of  importance  in  the  kmgdoD 
carefully  marked,  together  with  the  figures  representing  their  seveial 
populations  at  the  last  census,  also  the  name  of  the  appointed  agent  ibr 
Messrs.  Homiman^s  much  approved  article,  The  map  is  exhibited  t 
every  railway  station,  where  it  will  no  doubt  be  consulted  vnth  mock 
benefit  by  travellers  in  search  of  information. 

Fob  Total  Abstainers. — Dr.  Alfred  Taylor^  commissioned  by  the 
Privy  Council,  has  sent  in  a  report  on  the  means  of  committing  murder 
by  poison  which  are  allowed  to  exist  in  England.  He  says  that  poisoo 
enough  to  kill  two  adults  can  be  purchased  anywhere  for  threepence, ud 
that  the  careless  dispensing  of  poisonous  drugs  is  the  cause  of  maH 
frightful  accidents.  As  to  laudanum,  it  appears  to  be  sold  wholesak^ 
single  shops  often  in  the  Marshland  supplying  three  or  four  hundred  cat' 
tomers  every  Saturday  night.  Retail  druggists  often  dispense  200lbs.ii 
one  year,  and  one  man  complained  that  his  wife  had  consumed  lOOLi^ 
opium  since  he  married.  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  the  practice  coofioeil 
to  the  marshy  districts.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  town  in  Englaod 
where  some  one  chemist  does  not  on  Saturday  night  load  his  counterwitk 
little  bottles  of  laudanum,  and  we  were  assured  by  a  wholesale  drug-deikt 
tliat  he  could  and  did  sell  it  in  the  eastern  counties  to  the  extent  of  sooe 
thousands  of  pounds'  weight  m  a  year.  This  gentleman,  an  old  and  keei 
observer,  declared  that  the  demand  had  sprung  up  shortly  after  the  iotiO' 
duction  of  teetotaksm,  and  that  it  would  be  fonnd  to  vary  everywhere  ii 
accordance  with  the  progress  or  decline  of  the  system  of  toud  abstinence.^ 
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Slimate  of  tttt  (iSnitetr  UtngMtm  ^titds  of  i^ope  ^nton. 

'  The  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree's  Tour. — During  the  last  month  Mr.  M'Cree 
has  held  large  and  interesting  meetings,  at  Plymouth,  two;  Liskeard, 
two;  Bideford;   Bridgewater,  two;   Frome;   Honiton,  and  Gloucester. 

•  The  Bideford  Weekly  Gazette  thus  reported  the  meeting  in  that  to^vn  : — 
'  **  An  excellent  lecture  on  *  St.  Giles,'  was  delivered  before  a  numerous 
-■  audience  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  Friday,  93rd  September.  The  lecturer 
a  was  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M*Cree,  who  appears  to  have  been  long  and  success- 
=  folly  labouring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Seven  Dials.  Very  thrilling 
■^  anecdotes  were  told  of  the  amusements  and  pleasures  of  the  residents^ 
c  among  whom  have  been  established  ragged  schools,  penny  banks,  mothers' 
^      meetings,  and  religious  services  of  different  kinds,  and  this  attention  to 

the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  coupled  with  a  readiness  to  sympathise 
with  and  assist  them  in  their  temporal  concerns,  seems  to  have  effected  a 
wondrous  alteration  for  good.  If  any  one  wishes  to  visit  the  scene  of  a 
most  interesting  mission  to  the  heathen,  he  need  not  stir  out  of  our  own 
land,  but  let  him  go  to  St.  Giles,  and  see  for  himself  what  the  Gospel  can 
do«  If  he  cannot  spare  the  time  even  to  go  to  London,  Mr.  M^Gree 
unveils  these  scenes  in  a  manner  most  agreeable  to  the  hearers,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  it  may  well  stir  their  souls.  His  action  an,d  delivery 
are  most  effective,  and  with  such  a  subject  to  deal  with,  and  such  glorious 
triumphs  to  relate,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  swayed  the  audience 
J     with  a  mighty  power." 

2  Bedford. — Lectures  at  the  Working  Mew's  iNSTrrtmoir. — On 
^  Tuesday  evening  two  lectures,  illustrated  by  dissolving  views,  were 
^^  delivered  by  Mr.  F.  Smith,  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  at  the  above 
place.  At  six  o'clock  the  hall  was  crowded  by  the  juveniles  of  the 
Bedford  Band  of  Hope,  and  they  were  remarkably  attentive  while  the 
'^*  lecturer  addressed  them  on  "  The  Book  and  its  Story,"  the  views  being 
=^  of  a  superior  character.  Mr.  Smith's  style  being  well  adapted  to  a 
^  juvenile  audience,  there  was  not  that  disorderly  behaviour  which  generally 
^  attends  this  kind  of  exhibition.  At  eight  o'clock  the  second  lecture  was 
^  given  to  a  highly  respectable  audience — the  subject  being,  *'  The  Arctic 
*'  Regions.'*  After  introducing  some  interesting  objects  of  a  miscellaneous 
^  description,  Mr.  Smith  proceeded  with  his  subject,  giving  a  pithy  account 
'  ^f  the  unfortunate  voyage  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  subsequent  attempts 
'  to  discover  the  missing  crew  (remindint;  his  hearers  that  on  board  one  of 
^    the  vessels  in  pursuit  no  alcoholic  drinks  were  drunk,  with  much  advan- 

^tage),  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  relics  were  found.  The 
'    lecturer  then  illustrated  his  remaining  remarks  by  magnificent  scenes  of 

the  polar  regions,  with  which  the  audience  were  evidently  highly  gratified. 

Chippenham. — The  usual  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  Band  of  Hope, 
which  have  been  discontinued  for  a  month  or  two  during  the  summer, 
were  resumed  on  Thursday,  September  29th,  in  the  Temperance  Hall, 

*  when  Mr.  F.  Smith,  of  London,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  "  Arctic 
^    Regions  and  Fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,"  illustrated  by  dissolving  views. 
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The  hall  was  well  filled  with  children  and  adults^  who  seemed  deeply 
interested  in  Mr.  Sinith!s  very  instructive^lecture,  and  the  most  excellent 
▼iews  illustrating  it.  These  entertainments,  from  their  attractive  nature, 
will  very  materially  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  working  in 
the  Temperance  cause. 

Therston.— On  Tuesday,  Sept.  27th,  Mr.  F.  Smith  delivered  a  very 
interesting  lecture  in  the  British  School-room,  Therston,  entitled  ''  Lon- 
don, past  and  present.*'  The  rqom  was  comfortably  filled  with  a  very  at- 
tentive audience.  Mr.  Smith's  style  is  very  attractive  indeed,  especially  for 
young  people.  It  is  not  often  we  find  one  who  can  so  thoroughly  interest 
children.  This  lecture  was  illustrated  by  dissolving  views  of  very 
superior  character.  At  the  closing  of  the  lecture,  he  addressed  a  few 
words  to  the  children  forming  the  Band  of  Hope,  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment, urging  them  keep  the  pledge  they  had  taken,  and  then  we  might 
expect  to  see  a  generation  of  sober  men  and  women. 

Town  Hall,  Brighton.*— Two  lectures,  with  dissolving  views,  were 
given  in  the  above  hall,  on  Wednesday,  October  12th,  by  Mn  F,  T.  Smith, 
in  connection  with  the  Brighton  Albert  Memorial  Band  of  Hope.  The 
first  lecture  was  to  about  nine  hundred  children,  who  manifested  the 
greatest  interest  and  attention,  so  that  scarcely  a  whisper  was  to  be  heard 
during  the  meeting.  The  second  lecture  was  attended  by  about  three 
hundred  pAeople,chieffiy  adnlts.  The  whole  affair  went  off  T^y  satis&o- 
torily.  Mr.  Smith's  tact  in  managing  the  views  and  addressing  yoang 
people  tsj  we  should  think,  almost  unrivalled;  such  an  orderly  meeting 
•of  children  was  never  before  witnessed  in  Brighton  by  any  present 

Trj^T.School  Band  of  Hope.— Sir, — ^The  members  and  friends  of 
this  ^ciety  ^et  on  Monday  last,  October  3rd,  on  the  announcement  that 
Mr.  F.  Smith  would  deliver  a  lecture  on  "  Lights  of  the  World,'*  illus- 
trated by  dissolving  views.  Our  room,  which  is  not  a  small  one,  was 
quickly  filled.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  entertainment  gave  very 
great  satisfaction,  Mr.  Smith  keeping  up  the  attention  of  his  numerous 
audience  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner.  His  remarks  on  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Oliver  Cromwell,  John  Howard,  Francis  Alard,  together  with 
numerous  others,  were  exceedingly  instructive  and  amusing.  But  T  must 
not  finish  without  saying  something  about  the  children  who  sang  some 
Temperance  pieces  at  intervals  during  the  lecture,  which  were  warmly 
receivejd,  under  the  able  direc^on  of  our  worthy  vice-president,  who  has 
worked  very  bard  teaching  therii  the  tunes,  and  getting  them  ready  on  this 
occasion.  We  would  advise  any  of  our  Temperance  friends  who  ha?e 
not  already  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Smith's  lecture,  and  seeing 
the  beautiful  dissolving  views,  to  quickly  embrace  the  opportunity  which 
is  nclw,I  believe,  offered ;  if  they  do  not,  they  will  certainly  lose  a  great 
treaj.  Yours  truly,  R.  W,  W.  Leaman,  Secretary. 


.  J.Bals,  Machine  Pj^nter,  7^  Great  ,?:itoMleld^tfe«t,.|ffaiyiebdne,    W. 


BAND  OF  HOPE  RECORD. 


THE  NEW  KINO. 


When  a  king  dies  the  herald  proclaims: — "The  Ejng  is 
Dead — Long  Live  the  King!"  The  application  of  this 
custom  is  very  easy.  This  is  the  last  number  of  The  Band  of 
Hope  Record^  but  it  will  be  succeeded  by  another  periodical, 
which  will,  we  hope,  commend  itself  to  all  our  readers.  Its 
title  will  be,  The  Band  of  Hope  Treasury,  and  the  price  one 
penny  per  month.  It  will  contain  leading  articles,  anecdotes, 
statistics,  brief  and  striking  tales,  original  hymns  and  melodies 
for  meetings,  a  succession  of  carefully-prepared  recitations  and 
dialogues,  a  condensed  summary  of  the  progress  of  the  cause,  a 
diary  of  the  month,  reviews  of  books,  &c.  A  staff  of  able  con- 
tributors will  assist  us  in  producing  a  work  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  precisely  suit  both  conductors  and  children.  Every  number 
will  contain  something  new,  adapted  to  the  continuous  and 
urgent  want  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  our  great  movement. 
We  appeal  for  immediate  support.  We  will  do  our  best :  and 
we  confidently  rely  on  the  friends  of  the  United  Kingdom  Band 
of  Hope  Movement  to  help  us.  The  first  number  will  appear 
with  the  New  Year — will  our  friends  order  it  ? 

George  W.  M*Crep:. 


FAIREST  AND  DEAREST. 

Who  shall  be  fairest  ? 

Who  shall  be  rarest  ? 
Who  shall  be  first  in  the  songs  that  we  sing? 

She  who  is  kindest, 

When  Fortune  is  blindest, 
Bearing  through  winter  the  blooms  of  tspring ; 

Charm  of  our  gladness, 

Friend  of  our  sadness, 
Angel  of  Life,  when  its  pleasures  take  wing ! 

She  shall  be  fairest, 

She  shall  be  rarest, 
She  shall  be  first  in  the  songs  that  we  sing ! 
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Who  shall  be  nearest, 

Noblest,  and  dearest, 
Named  bnt  with  hononr  and  pride  eyermore  ? 

He,  the  undaunted, 

Whose  banner  is  planted 
On  Glory's  high  ramparts  and  battlements  hoar ; 

Fearless  of  danger, 

To  falsehood  a  stranger. 
Looking  not  back  while  there's  duty  before ! 

He  shall  be  nearest. 

He  shall  be  dearest, 
He  shall  be  first  in  our  hearts  evermore ! 


LANDLORD'S  MONET. 

*^  I  'm  sore  I  don*t  know  what  makes  you  so  hard  upon  me, 
Mr.  White.  I  've  lived  under  you  a  good  while  now,  and  I  've 
generally  paid  my  rent ;  and  if  times  had  not  been  bad,  I  should 
have  paid  it  now.  But,  as  it  is,  I  can't.  I  have  not  got  the 
money,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  I  know  I  work  hard  enough. 
If  you  had  such  a  family  as  I  have,  you  'd  know  how  to  feel  for 
a  poor  man.     And  now  you  talk  of  turning  me  out !" 

^^  I  should  not  talk  of  turning  you  out,  Jackson,  if  I  thought 
you  tried  to  pay  me ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  do." 

"  Not  try,  sir  ?  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  There 
is  not  a  man  in  the  place  who  works  harder  than  I  do.  I  can't 
earn  more  than  I  can." 

"  I  know  you  work  hard ;  but  the  question  is,  what  do  you 
do  with  your  money  when  you  have  got  it  ?  Did  you  come 
straight  from  your  house  to  mine  this  evening  ?" 

*'  I  don't  know  but  what  I  did." 

"You  did  not  call  anywhere?"  Jackson  hesitated  for  a 
moment. 

"  Well,  I  did  just  look  in  at  the  '  George.' " 

"What  for?" 

"  I  had  one  pot  of  beer ;  that  was  all." 

"And  what  did  you  pay. for  it?" 

"  Foorpence ;  that's  always  tlie  price." 

"Now,  J^kson,  that  fourpence  was  not  yours;  it  was  mine. 

M  modiiipent  my  money  on  the  beer,  as  if  you  had  called 

mi  taken  fourpence  out  of  my  house.     I  don't  call 

\Mllfc  to  igftj  m^  \  dsi  nou?" 

111?.  ■  • ' 


i"t«\ 
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"Why,  what's  fourpence,  sir?  I  couldn't  have  come  and 
offered  you  fourpence ! " 

"Did  you  spend  anything  at  the  *  George'  yesterday?" 

"  Yesterday  ?  Let  me  see.  Well,  I  believe  I  had  a  drop  of 
beer  there  yesterday  too ;  but  I  know  it  wasn't  much." 

"  There  was  another  fourpence,  at  least.  And  perhaps  you 
were  at  the  *  George '  the  day  before  yesterday  too  ?  " 

"  And  if  I  was  sir,  I  think  it's  hard  if  a  man,  who  works  as 
I  do,  must  not  have  a  drop  of  beer.  I  'm  not  a  man  who  gets 
drunk." 

"I  can  only  say  this,  Jackson — I  would  rather  go  without 
beer  altogether  than  spend  another  person's  money  to  get  it. 
And  that  is  what  you  are  doing." 

"  I  never  looked  at  it  like  that  before." 

"  Now,  you  think  I  am  hard  upon  you.  I  don't  want  to  be. 
I  know  you  have  a  large  family.  I  just  want  to  show  you  that 
you  are  not  doing  your  best  to  pay  me.  If  you  can  have  your 
beer,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not  have  my  rent.  I  mean  to 
say,  you  could  pay  me,  if  you  chose." 

"  No,  that  I  couldn't,  sir,"  said  Jackson  earnestly :  "  I  'd  pay 
you  this  minute  if  I  had  the  money." 

"  Stop  a  bit.     How  much  do  you  owe  me. 

"It 's  just  two  pounds,  sir,  as  I  reckon  it.  I  was  fourteen 
shillings  behind  last  quarter,  and  now  this  quarter-day  I  owe 
you  flix-and-twenty  shillings  more.  That  makes  two  pounds, 
don't  it  sir?" 

"  Quite  right.  Now  you  've  done  one  sum,  I  '11  do  another. 
There  are  six  working  days  in  the  week,  to  say  nothing  about 
Sunday.  Now,  I  know  well  that  you  generally  have  a  pot  of 
beer  at  the  *  Greorge '  every  day,  and  very  often  more.     Isn  't 

that  true?" 

No  answer. 

"  Very  well.  Now  for  the  sum.  A  pot  of  beer  costs  four- 
pence,  and  six  times  fourpence  is  two  shillings.  Two  shillings 
a  week,  to  say  nothing  of  Sundays.  Why,  that's  just  my  rent ! 
You  are  drinking  my  rent  regularly,  don't  you  see  ?  Now,  did 
not  I  say  true  ?     Could  you  not  pay  me,  if  you  chose  ?" 

Still  no  answer.     But  Jackson  did  not  look  comfortable. 

"Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  111  do.  I  will  give  you  another 
chance.  I  won't  turn  you  out.  I  have  shown  you  that  you 
can  pay  me  if  you  choose ;  I  '11  see  if  you  tcUl  pay  me.  You 
shall  go  on  another  quarter.  And,  if  I  find  you  not  going  and 
spending  my  money  at  the  *  George,'  but  keeping  it  for  your 
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rent  like  an  honest  man,  then  I  '11  forgive  you  this  two  pounds 
back  monej,  and  jou  shall  start  all  fair  again." 

Jackson  could  not  but  thank  Mr.  White  for  his  kindness,  and 
really  felt  grateful  to  him.  He  left  the  house  with  a  firm 
resolution  to  keep  awaj  from  the  '  George,'  and  pay  his  rent 
Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  hear  whether  he  did  so. 


"  Well,  Mary,  here 's  rent  day  again ;  is  the  money  all  right? 
Bring  the  box,  and  let 's  see." 

"  Right  enough,  George,  I  '11  warrant ;  I  counted  the  weeks — 
thirteen,  you  know,  to  the  quarter — and  I've  never  missed 
dropping  iu  the  two  shillings,  though  sometimes  it 's  been  bo 
easy  matter. 

"Ah,  Mary,  it  won't  do  to  say  we  believe  in  our  dying 
Saviour,  and  profess  love  to  him,  and  not  show  it  in  our  life* 
And  so  take  the  money  to-day  to  Mr.  White,  and  let  as  thank 
God  that  we've  got  it  to  pay  him." 


TEMPEBAKCE  LITERATURE— ITS  PURPOSE    AND 

FAILINGS. 

By  E.  J.  OLIVER. 

We  have  noticed  for  some  time  past  with  serioas  misgiving, 
the  tendency  of  our  Temperance  literature,  to  claim  too  much  oa 
behalf  of  the  principles  it  advocates.  We  allude  more  especially 
to  the  department  of  fictiou  ;  which,  although  not  directly  pro- 
fessing to  be  an  advocate  of  the  Temperance  movement,  is 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  influential  forms  in  which  its 
advocacy  is  to  be  found.  No  one  supposes  for  a  moment,  that 
our  Temperance  tales  are  written  and  published  simply  to  amuse. 
They  have  (or  should  have)  a  higher,  and  a  nobler  purpose  in 
view.  We  seek  by  its  means  to  pourtray  the  folly,  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  inebriate — to  paint  in  truthful  colors,  the  long  train 
of  evils  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  intemperance ;  and,  with  a 
no  less  truthful  hand,  to  draw  the  pleasing  picture  that  tempe- 
rance exhibits  to  our  view.  The  contrast  thus  afibrded  is  in 
itself  a  most  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  our  principles ;  and, 
we  are  justified  in  placing  them  side  by  side,  that  all  may  mark 
the  beauty  of  the  one,  and  the  deformity  of  the  other.  Bat  let 
us  take  care  that  we  do  not  overstep  the  mark.  We  do  not 
,  think  it  posssible  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  evil  influences  exer- 
cised by  the  "Worship  of  Bacchus;*'  the  danger  lies  in 
overstating  \\i^  i^&\i\\&  oC  tc^tal  abstinence.    It  has  become  the 
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castom  with  some  writers,  to  hold  out  inducements  to  the 
moderate  drinker  in  much  the  same  way,  that  we  offer  high 
bounties  in  war  time,  to  bring  recruits  to  our  armies.  This  is 
not  as  it  should  be.  The  legitimate,  and  the  only  true  way  to 
make  converts,  is  not  to  appeal  to  the  pocket,  but  to  the  head 
and  the  heart.  Not  to  say,  by  becoming  a  total  abstainer  you 
will  gain  so  much  money,  but  you  will  increase  your  self-respect, 
raise  your  moral  dignity,  insure  your  happiness,  and  influence 
your  fellow-creatures  for  good.  This  last  cousideration  is  in 
our  opinion,  the  principal  point  on  which  we  should  take  our 
stand.  There  are  few  men  who  would  not  gladly  abstain,  if 
they  were  once  convinced  that  benefit  might  accrue  to  others  in 
consequence.  Men,  who  scorn  to  look  at  it  as  a  matter  of  so 
many  shillings  or  pounds  saved,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  see  it 
in  a  different  light  when  it  comes  to  them,  clothed  in  the  garb 
of  philanthropy. 

One  is  fearful  of  saying  anything  that  shall  seem  to  cast  blame 
on  a  good  work.  There  are  so  many  who,  loving  "  not  wisely 
but  too  well,"  cannot  see  any  defects  in  the  object  of  their  love ; 
that  he  who  utters  a  word  of  remonstrance,  runs  the  risk  of 
being  looked  upon  by  them  as  an  enemy  to  the  cause,  the  well- 
being  of  which  is  as  dear  to  him  as  anything  on  earth.  We 
should  be  the  last  to  say  one  word  in  disparagement  of  the  great 
work  done  by  the  Temperance  movement ;  neither  are  we 
disposed  to  cavil  at  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  effected. 
But  it  is  in  its  true  interests,  that  we  would  call  attention  to 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Anything 
?hat  goes  beyond  the  boundary  of  probability,  may  occasionally 
extend  to  the  sublime,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  reaches 
only  to  the  ridiculous ;  and,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  opponents 
who  are  ready  to  seize  upon  anything  that  shall  tell  to  our  dis- 
advantage, it  behoves  us  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  our  cause,  and 
make  our  literature  worthy  of  a  place  beside  that  of  the  best  of 
the  day. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  read  of  a  working  man  entering 
a  temperance  hall,  and  being  "  struck  "  with  the  arguments  of 
the  speaker — signing  the  pledge — and  in  a  short  time  becoming 
a  considerable  land  owner,  and  M.P.  for  his  native  place.  We 
know  that  these  cases  are  only  the  exception,  arid  not  the  rule ; 
and  therefore,  to  speak  of  them  as  though  they  were  the  rule, 
and  not  the  exception,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unjustifiable. 
Unthinking  people  who  read  these  tales,  will  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  they  have  only  to  leave  off  their  daily  pint,  sign 
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the  pledge,  and  five  hundred  a  year  will  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse.  The  necessity  for  earnest,  unflinching  purpose,  and 
hard  work,  is  not  sufficiently  brought  out ;  all  the  credit  is  given 
to  the  pledge,  and  consequently,  clear-headed  and  thinking  men 
look  upon  such  narrations  with  contempt;  which,  we  must 
admit,  is  not  wholly  undeserved.  Nor  is  this  all.  People  who 
sign  the  pledge  with  the  idea  just  mentioned,  soon  find  out  their 
mistake,  and  having  no  good  principles  to  support  them  in  the 
course  which  they  adopted,  speedily  fall  back  into  their  former 
habits,  and  the  last  state  of  these  men  is  undeniably  worse  than 
their  first. 

Another  complaint  we  have  to  make  is,  that  in  many  of  these 
tales,  those  who  are  teetotallers,  are  represented  as  being  pat- 
terns of  virtue  and  goodness;  while  those  who  have  not 
embraced  those  principles,  are  insufferably  bad,  and  depraved. 
Now,  it  does  not  need  much  knowledge  of  the  world  to  know, 
that  this  is  not  the  truth.  There  are  very  many  who  are 
conspicuous  for  their  piety,  their  charity,  their  intellectual 
power,  their  true  nobility  of  nature,  and  their  scorn  of  all  that 
is  base  and  wicked,  who  do  not  see  the  Temperance  question  in 
such  a  light  as  to  lead  them  to  forsake  the  drinking  customs  of 
society,  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  us.  Seeing  the  matter  as  we 
see  it,  we  do  and  must  deplore  the  fact,  and  the  more  so  when 
we  consider  the  powerful  influence  which  they  would  be  sure 
to  bring  with  them,  and  the  good  that  would  consequently  result 
from  their  co-operation.  On  the  other  hand,  strict  justice 
compels  us  to  deny  the  assertion,  that  temperance — however 
rigidly  adhered  to — necessarily  implies  the  possession  of  all  the 
other  virtues  inculcated  by  St.  Paul. 

It  would  be  easy  to  select  for  criticism,  one  or  more  of  the 
books  to  which  we  allude ;  and  indeed,  it  was  at  first  our  inten- 
tion to  do  so ;  but,  as  it  would  not  be  acting  justly,  to  make 
invidious  remarks  upon  one,  while  others  with  the  same  faults 
escape  censure,  we  have  judged  it  best  to  make  this  general 
protest,  believing  that  the  reader,  if  at  all  conversant  with 
temperance  literature,  will  readily  call  to  mind  several  instances 
of  the  failings  referred  to. 

Happily  however,  we  can  point  with  unmixed  satisfaction,  to 
several  works,  worthy  not  only  of  the  writers  who  produced 
them,  but  of  the  movement,  the  principles  of  which  they  are 
designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce.  They  bear  upon  their  pa^^es 
the  impress  of  all-powerful  and  imperishable  truth, — they  lead 
us  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  great  question  at  issue, 
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tbej  speak  out  fearlesslj,  and  honestly,  fbr  the  principles  they 
advocate, — and  in  no  spirit  of  intolerance  or  bigotry,  but  with 
that  charity  which  "believeth  all  things"  and  "hopeth  all 
things,"  they  attack,  those  long-standing  drinking  habits,  which 
are  at  once  our  country's  custom,  and  our  country's  curse. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have  said,  we  must  express  our 
conviction,  that  temperance  literature  does  not  rec^ve  fair  play 
from  the  critics.  It  is  subject,  in  common  with  aU  other  literary 
composition,  to  two  kinds  of  criticism,  which  have  been  termed 
the  judicial  and  the  sympathetic.  Occupying  the  position  it 
does,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  reviewer  with  strong 
anti-teetotal  tendencies,  should  come  to  his  task  in  anything  but 
a  judicial  spirit;  and  with  a  determination  to  discover  and 
expose  the  minutest  flaw  in  the  argument,  or  the  least  departure 
from  the  strict  letter  of  "  the  Queen's  English."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  anti-Bacchus  critic,  sympathising  as  it  is  natural  he 
should  do,  with  every  effort  to  promote  the  spread  of  Temperance 
truth,  welcomes  with  open  arms  anything  which  he  believes 
will  aid  in  the;  attainment  of  that  object,  and  entirely  ignoring 
plot,  arrangement,  style  and  grammar,  proceeds,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  eulogistic  remarks,  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  his 
authority,  as  a  work  true  alike  to  nature  and  art.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once,  that  the  latter  course  is  as  unmse  as  the  former  is 
unjust.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  not  unlikely  (unless  it  be  the 
work  of  a  master  mind)  to  sink  under  the  fierce  attack  made 
upon  its  existence ;  in  the  other,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  suffo- 
cated by  cruel  kindness,  like  Sk  child  in  the  arms  of  a  too  fond 

mother. 

What  we  want  is,  a  few  earnest  yet  discriminating  men,  who, 

while  they  syinpathise  fully  with  the  aim  of  the  works  submitted 
to  them  for  review,  will  not  hesitate  to  point  out  their  defects, 
that  others  following  in  the  same  path,  may  take  warning  from 
the  errors  of  their  predecessors.  By  this  means  we  shall  produce 
a  literature,  that  shall  not  only  merit,  but  command,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world ;  and  those  who  at  present  stand  afar  off  shall 
bring  their  time,  their  talents,  and  their  heart's  service  to  the 
cause,  which  more  than  any  other  (religion  of  course  excepted) 
shall  be  the  social  regenerator  of  mankind. 

i'  iLBi'  r  —  r- _^^_^_fc_p_. 

CLEON, 

Gleon  hath  a  million  acres, 

Ne'er  a  one  have  I ; 
Cleon  dwelleth  in  a  palace!^ 

In  a  cottage,  I ; 


Gleon  hath  a  dozen  fortunes, 

Not  a  penny  I ; 
Yet  the  poorer  of  the  twain  is 

Cleon,  and  not  I. 

Gleon  true  possesseth  acres, 

Bat  the  landscape,  I ; 
Half  the  charms  to  me  it  jieldeth 

Money  cannot  buy : 
Cleon  harbours  sloth  and  dulness. 

Freshening  vigour,  I ; 
He  in  velvet,  I  in  fustian. 

Richer  man  am  I. 

• 

Cleon  is  a  slave  to  grandeur, 

Free  as  thought  am  I ; 
Cleon  fees  a  score  of  doctors, 

Need  of  none  have  I ; 
Wealth  surrounding, — care  environed — 

Cleon  fears  to  die ; 
Death  may  come — he'll  find  me  ready — 

Happier  man  am  I. 

Cleon  sees  no  charms  in  nature. 

In  a  daisy,  I ; 
Cleon  hears  no  anthems  singing 

In  the  sea  and  sky : 
Nature  sings  to  me  for  ever ; 

Earnest  listener  I ; 
State  for  state,  with  all  attendants. 

Who  would  change  ?    Not  I. 


C.  MACKA.Y. 


WILL  IT  HELP  VS? 

By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  W.  M'CREE. 

Would  the  formation  of  a  Band  of  Hope  in  connection  with 
our  Sunday  School  be  wise  and  useful  ?  is  a  question  now  much 
debated  by  Sunday  School  Teachers.  I  believe  it  would 
promote  the  education,  secular  prosperity,  self-mastery,  and 
religious  life  of  the  scholars.  My  reasons  for  this  belief  will  be 
found  in  the  array  of  facts  and  opinions  embodied  in  this  paper. 

1.  Children  often  become  lovers  of  Intoxicating  Drink, 
JuvENttE  Tepplkrs.— Rev.  C.  F.  Bagshaw,  chaplain  of  the  New 
Bjuley,  Salioid^  «ajft  *.— *'  Ihoacd  tiie  other  day  from  the  surgeon  of  the 
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jail,  that  as  he  was  coming  down  the  street,  and  two  little  girls  were 
walking  close  to  him,  talking  about  what  they  had  drank,  one  said, 
*  What  had  thou  ? '  'I  had  a  pennyworth  of  rum.'  The  other  said  she 
had  a  pennyworth  of  gin.  These  were  two  little  girls  probably  working 
in  the  factories.'' — Parliamentary  Report  on  Drunkenness 

Strength  oe  Appetite  Early  Created. — One  of  the  first 
literary  men  in  the  United  States  said  to  the  writer,  after  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  temperance,  ''  There  is  one  thing,  which,  as  you  visit 
different  places,  I  wish  you  to  do  everywhere ;  that  is,  to  entreat  every 
mother  never  to  give  a  drop  of  it  to  a  child.  I  have  had  to  fight  as 
for  my  life  all  my  days  to  keep  from  dying  a  drunkard,  because  I  was 
fed  with  spirit  when  a  child.  I  acquired  a  taste  for  it.  My  brother, 
poor  feUow,  died  a  drunkard.  I  would  not  have  a  child  of  mine  take 
a  drop  of  it  for  anything.  Warn  every  mother,  wherever  you  go, 
never  to  give  a  drop  of  it  to  a  child." — Rev.  Dr.  Edwards. 

Whisky  Drinkers. — ^The  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie  of  Edinburgh  says, — 
"  How  early  this  hapless  class  are  initiated  in  the  use  of  spirits,  came 
out  the  other  day,  to  the  astonishment  of  a  friend  of  ours,  who,  on 
walking  along  the  streets,  observed  some  boys  and  girls  clustered  like 
bees  in  and  around  a  barrel.  She  asked  them  if  it  was  a  sugar  barrel ; 
and  on  learning  that  it  was  a  spirit  one,  she  said,  '  You  surely  don't 
like  whiskey?'  'For  my  pairt,  Mem,'  says  one,  a  little  girl, — 
thinking,  perhaps,  thereby  to  recommend  herself, — '  'deed,  Mem,  for 
my  pairt,  I  prefer  the  strong  ale.'  In  sober  sadness  we  ask,  is  it  not 
worth  running  some  risk  to  cure  such  evils, — such  a  moral  gangrene, — 
as  facts  like  these  disclose  ?  " — Plea  for  Ragged  Schools. 

2.  Children  will  not  suffer  in  health  from  joining  a  Band  of 
Mope. 

Medical  Opinion. — Dr.  Carpenter  says, — "  There  cannot  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  habitual  use  of  alcohohc  hquors  by  children 
in  average  health,  is  in  every  way  injurious.  And  in  support  of  this 
belief,  he  can  appeal  to  the  large  number  of  families  now  growing  up 
in  this  country  and  in  America,  in  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous  health, 
among  whom  no  alcohohc  Uquor  is  ever  consumed ;  and  he  can  point 
to  numerous  cases  within  his  personal  knowledge,  in  which  the  apparent 
debihty  of  constitution  having  been  such,  as  in  the  opinion  of  some  to 
call  for  the  assistance  of  fermented  hquors,  the  advice  was  resisted,  and 
those  other  means  adopted  which  have  been  already  adverted  to,  mth 
the  effect  of  rearing  to  vigour  and  endurance,  children  that  originally 
appeared  very  unlikely  to  possess  either." — Carpenter  on  Alcoholic 
Liquors^  p.  244. 

Alcoholic  Drinks  not  Nutritious. — ^Dr.  Mussey  says, — "  We 
have  no  evidence  that  alcohol,  in  any  form,  or  taken  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, or  in  any  combination,  is  capable  of  being  digested  or 
converted  into  nourishment.  There  cannot,  I  think,  be  left  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  as  much  mischief  to  health  results  from  the  use  of  any 
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kmd  q€  iameskteA  Eqiion.  as  from  <Hrti11wi  wfinfm,  eqiBfir  dOtsied 
with  wmxerr-^JU/MKri /or  1^38  o/tke  Amtri^am  Temperam€e  Cwiam, 

The  Best  sot  Good.— Dr.  Ccpland,  andicr  of  tiie  ^Medieal 
Dictfonarr,**  say?^ — '"The  constant  use  of  ercB  tiie  bert  pen  aid 
aheny  ccc^ons  Tascolar  i^etiioni  and  he  axtaeqnent  ilk,  nnloi  tot 
aeirre  exercises  be  taken.  Malt  liquors  oocaaiaii  dmemas  mhtuk  cm- 
stantlr  used.** 


4.  Fathers  and  CkUdren  skomid  be  gmardedfraem  Am 
effects  of  the  BotOe. 

CossEQCEXCEe  OF  THE  FuL?T  Drop. — ^Manj  awfol  ooDaeqaoioes 
haTe  resoh^  from  partaking  of  the  fint  dn]|>  preaaed  upon  t&e 
lips  of  a  child  \jj  an  affecdonate  mother.  I  can  stacte  ob  tiua  sobjecs 
an  apfjoDing  fact  which  came  within  mj  own  knowled^.  I  was  inti- 
mate j  acquainted  with  a  joimg  man,  q€  o^esxi,  ingenioQa,  honoL 
iqnght  diaracter.  A  deep  and  sincere  affection  sabststed  between  as. 
He  corresponded  with  me  onder  the  name  of  Jonathan,  and  I  with  hie: 
under  the  name  (d.  Darid :  from  this  joa  mar  judge  thai  oar  attadi- 
ment  was  of  "die  strongest  kind.  He  went  oat  into  fife :  but. 
imhappilT.  he  thooght  that  a  little  drop  mi^t  be  taken  after  &as 
with  safety,  and  that  he  mi^t  take  a  little  drop  more  at  night.  Tins 
he  began  bv  taking  little  drc^Sw  And  his  wife  encooraged  him  to  dcy 
80,  nnder  the  impreason  that  it  woold  do  him  good.  Bat  a  fiatal  habt: 
was  formed.  The  love  of  drink  increased.  His  boaineas.  whkji  ws 
one  of  high  respectabtfitr  and  profit,  began  to  be  neglected :  his  deiks 
and  domestics,  for  want  of  proper  sapointendance.  became  negligait. 
His  affairs  wait  to  ndn.  He  became  a  bankrupt.  Some  time  ago.  I 
saw  him  in  the  Testry  of  Spa-fields  Cha^gA.  I  had  been  preaehiBg 
from  those  words,  -^  The  blood  of  Jesos  Christ  deanaeth  fmn  all  sol" 
One  of  the  serraxits  came  and  tc^d  me  that  a  person  was  waiting  to 
see  me  who  had  sent  in  his  name.  I  was  smprised.  as  I  had  not  hard 
of  him  for  rears.  But  O  what  a  diange  <fid  I  dtscorer  in  him  \  Hk 
£aoe  was  Uoated  and  diseased :  he  was  in  rags :  he  had  eiiaj  aneir- 
ance  of  porerty  and  misery.  I  asked  him  what  had  become  of  his 
,  wife:  '*0,''said  he,  "she' is  rained:'*  Of  his  ddldrai:  "O  Aer 
are  aD  nnned !  rained  b^  my  dnmkenness ! "  I  ^fid  not  see  Kim  again 
for  three  months,  and  then  I  foond  him  in  Coldbatii.fidffe  prooo. 
The  tale  which  he  told  the  gorernor  was  enoo^  to  meH  a  heart  of 
atone.  His  wife  had  <fied.  eaten  np  by  a  diseaae  broogbt  on  br  Iib 
habits  of  intoxication,  ffis  diildren  were,  most  of  tibem,  Tagabonds 
npon  die  face  of  the  earth,  in  cooseqnaice  of  their  £atiier  s  habits  d 
intoxication.  His  tale  contains  some  pardculars  toa  affecting  fat  le- 
cxtal;  and  I  make  the  statement,  not  to  rouae  yoor  piMiaiww^  bat  to 
deter  you  from  taking  the  first  step  as  to  the  ibk  of  inkiiieauiig 
liqnors ;  and  to  omTince  yoa  that  tiie  aafcst  |dan  m^  '^tottdi  boI«  tKfe 
1104,  handle  not  !''--,firr.  ><aH9  ^%4fnlMJ^  XMtfea. 


5.  Bands  of  Hope  and  Temperance  Societies  arefavourabh 

to  the  cultivation  of  Religious  Life, 

They  are  Nurseries  for  the  Church. — ^The  Sunday  School 
Teachers^  Hand-hook^  published  by  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union,  states : — "  By  reference  to  the  class-books  of  one  of  the  teach- 
ers, in  which  he  entered  not  only  the  names,  but  the  circumstances  of 
his  classes,  it  has  been  found  that  eighty  of  the  females  and  twenty-six 
of  the  males  attending  these  classes  have  made  a  profession  of  religion^ 
either  during  their  attendance  upon  them,  or  soon  after  having  left 
them.  Of  the  young  men  thus  instructed,  eight  were  prewiring  for  the 
ministry,  and  two  had  entered  upon  that  duty.  Ninety-three  are 
known  to  have  become  Sunday  school  teachers. — In  a  school  within 
our  knowledge,  which  was  established  in  1829,  fourteen  teachers  have 
laboured,  only  three  of  whom  were  professors  of  religion  at  the  com- 
mencement. Of  these,  all  but  one  are  now  prof  essors.  Of  tioo  hundred 
children  connected  with  the  the  same  school  during  the  same  time,  one 
hundred  and  thirty -three  (or  all  but  sixty-seven)  profess  to  have  been 
converted  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel, — Of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
persons  admitted  to  a  church  in  Connecticut  in  one  year,  one  hundred 
and  eleven  were  connected  with  the  Sunday  schoolf — ^A  teacher  lately 
informed  us,  that,  upon  looking  over  his  class-books  for  seventeen 
years,  he  ascertained  that  three-fourths  of  his  pupils  had  become  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  and  several  of  them  gospel  ministers  at  home  and 
abroad.  Such  is  the  success  which  attends  Sabbath  school  operations 
when  allied  with  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks.  How 
sadly  different  the  history  of  Sabbath  schools  in  this  country." 

6.  The  Temperance  Pledge  is  not  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture 
and  Common  Sense. 

Do  WE  Disparage  the  Grace  of  God? — It  wiU  not  do  to 
assert  that  religious  principle  will  protect  us.  Did  it  protect  Noah  ? 
Did  it  protect  Lot  ?  Did  it  protect  the  thousands  who  have  fallen 
since?  The  fact  is,  that  alcohol  is  a  physical  agent,  and  produces 
upon  the  mind  and  body  its  natural  effects,  apart  altogether  from 
religious  opinion  and  principle.  Grace  deals  with  a  man's  reason  and 
affections;  but  grace  does  not  deal  with  a  diseased  stomach  or  a 
fevered  brain.  Grace  fortifies  neither  against  the  attacks  which  al- 
cohol makes  upon  them.  The  teaching  of  grace  is,  *  enter  not  into 
temptation ; '  and  if,  tu  spite  of  its  warnings,  we  pass  within  the 
charmed  circle,  the  deed  and  its  fruits  are  our  own.  Can  piety,  in  a 
w(M»ld  of  so  many  allurements,  have  too  many  safeguards  ?  If,  then, 
total  abstinence  will  place  us  beyond  one  class  of  temptations,  more 
fatal  to  piety  than  any  other,  are  we  not  bound  to  adopt  it? — Christ 
or  Bacchus,  by  the  Rev,  Wm,  Reid. 

A  Noble  Example. — In  former  times  nothing  was  more  common 
among  pious  and  excellent  men,  than  signing  a  pledge,  or  as  it  was 
called,  entering  into  a  covenant  with  the  Almighty.  It  is  a  beautiful 
and  impressive  incident  in  the  life  of  John  Howtod,  the  distinguished 
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philanthropist,  that  he  signed  a  written  pledge,  ^  to  devote  himsdf  and 
all  that  he  possessed  to  the  service  of  God/'  Then  why  should  you 
refuse  to  sign  a  pledge  to  discountenance  all  the  causes  and  practices 
of  intemperance,  a  vice  which  hurries  fifty  thousand  immortal  beings 
every  year  to  the  drunkard's  unblest  and  dishonoured  grave  ? 

A  Philosopher's  Opinion. — Paley  says,  "I  own  myself  a  friend 
to  the  laying  down  of  strict  rules,  and  rigidly  abiding  by  them.  In- 
definite resolutions  of  abstemiousness  are  apt  to  yield  to  extraordinary 
occasions,  and  extraordinary  occasions  to  occur  perpetually.  Whereas, 
the  stricter  the  rule  is,  the  more  tenacious  we  grow  of  it ;  and  many 
a  man  will  abltain  rather  than  break  his  rule,  who  would  not  easUy 
be  brought  to  exercise  the  same  mortification  from  higher  motives. 
Not  to  mention  that,  when  our  rule  is  once  known,  we  are  provided 
with  an  answer  to  every  importunity." — Moral  Philosophy. 

7.  An  Objection  answered. 

Why  not  form  a  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  other 
Sins? — "  Why  not  organize  an  association  against  pride,  and  another 
against  covetousness  ?  "  forgetting  that  if  we  did,  we  could  not  touch 
either.  Pride  and  covetousness  are  the  produce  of  a  depraved  heart, 
and  nothing  more ;  but  drunkenness  is  the  result  of  natural  causes. 
A  human  being  may  be  left  naked  among  the  beasts  of  the  field :  that 
could  never  banish  pride  from  his  heart.  A  miser  may  be  confined 
within  the  barren  walls  of  a  desolate  and  dreary  prison  without  lessen- 
ing his  avarice.  Finery  and  gold  are  not  essential  to  pride  and 
covetousness.  Let  common  sense  decide  if  intoxicating  beverages  are 
not  essential  to  drunkenness ;  without  them  it  can  have  no  subsistence. 
Pride  and  covetousness  are  the  results  of  moral  depravity ;  drunken- 
ness is  the  result  of  an  unnatural  habit  created  by  physical  agents. 
Let  men  be  induced  to  abstain  from  such  agents,  and  the  habit  they 
have  acquired  will  depart  from  them,  and  their  moral  nature  will 
speedily  obtain  the  mastery  over  the  animal  appetite.  But  if  the 
drinking  system  be  continued,  drunkenness  will  not  be  restrained. 
No  mathematical  proof  can  be  more  certain.  Given  in  any  age,  a 
drinking  world,  and  the  product  wiU  invariably  be  a  drunken  world. 
Remove  the  foundation,  then,  and  the  superstructure  wiQ  become  a 
mass  of  ruins. 

8.  An  Appeal  to  Sunday  School  Teachers. 

What  Profit  is  there  in  it  ? — Among  the  many  peculiar  customs 
of  the  Chinese,  there  is  one  peculiarly  peculiar.  Among  the  many 
false  gods  which  they  worship,  if,  perchance,  there  be  one  to  whom  for 
years  they  have  offered  the  most  costly  sacrifices,  and  poured  out  the 
richest  oblations,  to  whom  they  have  knelt  and  prayed,  and  for  all 
these  have  received  nothing  in  return,  they  charge  it  with  being  a  false 
god.  "  For  all  our  offerings  we  have  received  nothing ;  this  is  no  true 
god.  There  is  no  profit  in  his  worship.'*  they  say.  The  accusation  is 
entered,  and  ihey  have  a  tt\«\.  TVia  isMMadarins  sit  in  judgment. 
PiocJamation  is  inade  tbaAi  wvj  ft\sjaSl  ^wy«  ^^)aft.,^i\\a  ^ajsv^^Xs^jeost 
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god  shall  be  dethroned.  The  evidence  is  received,  and  then,  if  the  god 
be  condemned,  sentence  is  passed,  its  altars  are  cast  down,  and  its  wor- 
ship made  infamous.  Isn't  there  a  false  god  in  this  country  ?  Have  not 
we  been  worshipping  a  false  god,  presenting  costly  incense,  and  offering 
up  our  most  precious  possessions  ?  And  have  we  not  been  doing  this 
for  years  V    What  profit  has  there  been  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus  ? 

Let  him  answer  who  can,  and  let  him  take  care  to  answer  as 
in  the  sight  of  God. 


OUR  DRAWING  BOOM  MEETING. 

An  interesting  meeting  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  November  16th,  at  Langley  House,  Grove 
Lane,  Camberwell,  the  residence  of  Richard  Barrett,  Esq.,  who 
had  kindly  invited  them  to  meet  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Essery,  of  Marlborough  Chapel,  Old  Kent  Road, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Band  of  Hope  Union.  Tea  and  coffee  were  served  to  the  guests, 
after  which  the  company  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
appropriate  devotional  services  were  conducted  by  the  Revs.  I. 
Doxsey  and  J.  Pillans.  The  Revs.  Messrs.  Rowe  and  Marshall 
also  attended,  and  the  company  consisted  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men identified  with  the  educational,  philanthropic,  and  religious 
movements  of  the  neighbourhood. 

In  giving  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  present,  and  in  introducing 
the  deputation,  Mr.  Babbett  said  that  the  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  enable  them  to  lay  before  his  guests  the  principles  and  aims 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  with  which  he  had 
entire  sympathy.  During  1863,  Five  Agents  had  been  constantly 
employed  by  that  organization ;  1,660  meetings  of  children, 
parents,  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  others  had  been  addressed ; 
116  provincial  towns  had  been  visited;  25,000  children  had 
met  at  meetings  held,  last  winter,  in  the  Lambeth  Baths ;  80 
Bands  of  Hope,  in  London,  had  been  assisted ;  170  exhibitions 
of  Dissolving  Views  had  been  given ;  and  66,000  publications 
circulated.  Such  a  good  work  deserved  support,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  present  meeting  would  gain  for  the  society  many 
friends. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  in  the  course  of  his  intro- 
ductory statement,  said  that  the  Union  was  formed  in  1851, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  instruction  of  the  young 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  total  abstinence.  There 
were  ^"vq  millions  of  children  in  the  country  under  fifteen 
years  of  age;    what  was  to  become    of   them?      To   train 
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them  to  abstain  from  wine  and  strong  drink  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  because  this  wonld  greatly  promote  their 
health,  prosperity,  and  virtue.  We  need  not  feel  afhud  to 
induce  our  children  to  abstain.  He  had  abstaiped  from  intoxi- 
cating beverages  for  twenty-five  years,  and  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  result,  and  they  could  see  for  themselves,  in  Mr. 
Barrett's  children,  that  it  did  not  diminish  physical  health.  He 
knew,  he  said,  two  poor  lads  who  lived  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles ;  one  joined  the  Band  of  Hope,  and  is  now  in  a  college 
preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry ;  the  other,  alas,  became 
a  drunkard,  and  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  murdered  his  sister. 
Mr.  M'Cree  went  on  to  say,  that  to  him  it  was  quite  plain  Holy 
Scripture  sanctioned  this  movement,  because  whatever  promoted 
purity  of  life,  domestic  happiness,  and  love  to  Grod,  could  not 
be  contrary  to  the  Divine  Book.  John  Newton  spoke  of  two 
heaps  before  him, — ^the  heap  of  human  misery,  and  the  heap  of 
human  happiness.  This  movement  would  make  the  former 
heap  less,  and  the  latter  heap  greater^  and  therefore  he  hoped 
they  would  support  it.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  his  hope 
that  this  meeting  would  hasten  the  time — 

^^  When  the  homblest  homes  in  England, 

Shall  in  proper  time  give  birth 
To  better  men  than  we  have  been, 

To  dwell  upon  a  bet^  earth.** 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Essebt  remarked,  that  the  love  of  novelty 
was  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  that  although  total  absti- 
nence was  no  longer  a  novelty,  yet  it  posessed  sufficient  interest 
to  attract  benevolent  persons.  The  Band  of  Hope,  he 
said,  sought  to  provide  a  rational  and  reereative  mode  of 
spending  an  evening,  taught  children  how  to  resist  a  common 
temptation,  and  greatly  aided  the  parent  and  the  Sunday-school 
teacher,  in  training  the  young  to  live  well  and  do  good.  Child- 
ren needed  discipline,  early  and  strong,  and  we  must  do  what 
we  can  to  inculcate  habits  of  self-mastery.  Such  habits  would 
be  greatly  promoted  if  they  joined  Bands  of  Hope. 

The  Rev.  John  Pillans,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  ai'gued 
with  great  force  in  favour  of  lessening  the  temptations  which 
surround  our  young  people,  and  avowed  his  conviction  that 
Bands  of  Hope,  on  this  ground  alone,  were  deserving  of  support. 
In  reply  to  the  objection,  "  Is  it  not  wrong  to  teach  children  to 
promise  to  abstain  ?"  he  said,  "  We  teach  children  to  pray,  and 
to  do  many  other  solemn  things,  before  they  properly  understand 
the  meaning  of  them,  and  I  do  not  myself  see  any  force  in  the 
objectioiL"    By  tcaining  children  to  abstain,  we  throw  a  shidd 
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oyer  them,  and  protect  them  from  all  the  evils  which  arise  from 
tempering  with  strong  drink,  and  surely  this  is  a  highly  desiraUe 

thing. 

The  Rev.  I.  Doxsey  followed  with  a  brief  address,  in  which 
be  stated  that  he  had  been  as  a  deputation  for  the  Union  to 
Newark,  Kettering,  and  Leicester,  and  had  found  truly  satis- 
factory results  to  arise  from  Bands  of  Hope. 

The  meeting  was  then  thrown  open  for  discussion  ;  speeches 
and  remarks  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Marshall, 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Haynes,  M.  W.  Dunn,  R.  W.  Reid,  and  others ; 
and  arguments  for  and  against  the  movement  were  canvassed. 

Refreshments  having  been  served,  and  a  cordial  vote  of 
tiianks  given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett,  the  company  dispersed. 

LITERATURE. 

Work  a/nd  its  Iteimrd:  am,  lUustrative  Tale.  By  KATE  Pyeb. 
W.  Tweedie,  337,  Strand. 

This  little  volume  will  find  a  suitable  place  in  Band  of  Hope  and  Sunday 
school  libraries.  It  presents  a  forcible  picture  of  the  evils  caused  by 
drunkenness,  both  in  the  devastation  of  happy  homes,  and  the  demorali- 
acation  of  the  human  character.  The  heartless  conduct  of  Esther's  mother 
en  Mrs.  Ashton's  second  visit  to  her,  shows  how  the  finer  feelings  of  our 
nature  may  be  blunted,  and  its  evil  passions  roused,  when  the  drink-demon 
takes  possession  of  the  soul.  There  is  also  a  sad  instance  of  youthful 
Aronkenness,  and  in  Mr.  Liston's  case  we  see  the  bad  influence  we  may 
unconsciously  exert  upon  others,  by  yielding  to  the  drinking  customs  of 
society.  On  the  other  hand  is  depicted  the  happy  change  which  takes 
place,  when  the  father  of  a  family  abandons  the  fetal  draught ;  the  in- 
aogoral  meeting  of  a  Band  of  Hope  is  well  described,  and  children  may 
learn  from  the  example  of  little  Esther,  the  value  of  a  gentle  loving  dis" 
poeition  in  gaining  the  affection  of  others.  It  is  an  interesting  little  work, 
and  we  can  recommend  it  for  the  perusal  of  our  young  friends. 

Stories  for  Swnday  Scholars^  No,  1.  Milly^s  New  Tecur.  Elliott 
Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. — This  is  an  interesting  narrative  of  a  spite- 
fiil,  violent  girl,  brought  to  submission  and  goodness  by  affliction,  and  of 
Hie  subsequent  reformation  of  her  father.  It  will  make  a  capital  book  for 
distribution  at  Christmas. 

The  Morale  Social,  and  Political  Effects  of  JReventie  from  Intoxicating 
Ihr-inhs.  By  a  Temperance  Politician.  Job  Caudwell,  335,  Strand. — 
From  the  introduction  we  quote  the  following : — "The  writer  fiimly  believes 
that  what  is  morally  wrong  can  be  neither  politically  right  nor  expedient ; 
be  believes  that  this  axiom  applied  to  the  revenue  raised  from  intoxicating 
drinks  will  be  found  equally  sound  as  when  it  is  applied  to  other  subjects 
Of  legislation.  These  duties  have  the  sanction  of  long  usage,  and  are  very 
giODerally  defended,  not  merely  as  taxes  upon  articles  of  luxury,  but  as 
t^rally  beneficial.  The  assumption  as  to  their  beneficial  influence  he 
believes  will  be  found,  on  careful  investigatiotn,  to  be  erroneous.  Direct 
^jcation,  if  sound  in  principle,  should  be  employed  to  raise  the  entire 
Avenue  of  the  State ;  and  the  legislation  necessary  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
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iuiemperanoe,  Bhoald  net  be  mixed  up  with  reyenue  oonsiderations,  bat 
plftoed  upon  tiiie  same  basis  as  other  criminal  jurisprudence.  Especially 
does  he  urge  the  consideration  of  this  subject  upon  all  friends  of  direct 
taxation,  upon  the  members  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and  upon 
all  moral,  social,  and  temperance  reformers." 

Haying  thus  explained  his  views  of  taxation,  the  author  gives  the 
following  facts  : — 

"  In  the  year  1840,  upwards  of  1,100  articles  were  subject  to  Customs 
duties ;  in  1859,  the  number  was  460 ;  in  1860,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  stm 
further  reduction,  and  when  the  changes  he  then  proposed  came  fully  into 
effect,  there  were  but  43  articles  subject  to  duty,  of  which  15  were  retained 
for  revenue  purposes,  the  rest  on  special  grounds.  The  revenue  now 
raised  by  indirect  taxation  is  derived  mainly  from  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  intoxicating  drinks,  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Tea,  coffee  and  sugar  £12,333,522 

Tobacco 6,774,564 

Other  articles,  including  com,  currants,  raisins, 

wood  and  timber,  &c.,  also  produce  1,781,821 

Spirits,  wine,  malt  and  licences 20,023,405 

It  will  thus  be  seen  tbat  of  the  entire  revenue  so  obtained,  above  tiwatj 
millions  ofpoutids  are  levied  upon  intoxicating  drinks" 

But  is  this  right?  The  author  denies  it,  and  in  objecting  to  this  mode 
of  raising  a  national  revenue,  he  says : — 

"  It  is  derived  from  a  vicious  source. — This  is  a  serious  and  fetal 
objection.  The  object  of  Grovernment  is  the  repression  of  crime,  and  the 
protection  of  the  community  from  its  consequences  ;  oblivious  of  its  dutf, 
it  draws  a  revenue  from  that  which  is  confessedly  the  source,  the  fountain, 
and  occasion  of  the  larger  proportion  of  our  crime.  "What  should  we 
think  of  a  Oovemment  which  should  derive  a  revenue  from  licences  issad 
to  robbers,  and  which  should  share  the  proceeds  of  their  crimes  by  taiin; 
heavily  their  booty  ?  Such  a  proceeding  would  most  justly  receive  our 
universal  execration.  Such,  however,  is  the  position  of  the  Government 
in  respect  to  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  by  £» 
the  larger  proportion  of  our  crime,  insanity,  disease,  pauperism,  and  pre- 
mature death,  and  yet  its  unholy  profits  replenish  the  National  Exchequer 
to  the  extent  of  Twenty  Millions  of  Pounds  every  yeary 

We  know  the  author  of  this  tractate  as  an  able  and  zealous  advocate  of 
our  principles,  and  we  heartily  commend  his  work  to  the  attention  of  onr 
readers. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Murphy  kindly  wrote  a  useful  httle  manual  for  Conductors, 
which  we  have  published  under  ihe  above  title.  It  is  highly  praised  by 
the  press.  The  Weekly  iiecorrf  says:—"  In  this  little  pamphlet,  whicli 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  we  have  met  with  fur  many  a  day,  ^^' 
Murphy  gives  the  resuhs  of  a  wide-spread  experience  in  conducting 
Bands  of  Hope  and  Temperance  Societies ;  and  the  fact  that  almo^ 
everything  Mr.  Murphy  puts  his  hand  to  \%  successful,  is  a  satisfactory 
proof  that  his  plans  are  worthy  of  attentive  contideration,  if  not  of  uni'* 
nl  adoption.  Every  Temperance  committee  should  purchase  a  dC 
copies  for  the  use  of  its  principal  members." 
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And  the  South  London  Chronicle  slates : — "  The  briefest  and  highest 
praise  which  can  be  given  to  this  pamphlet  is,  that  it  is  at  once  practical 
and  comprehensive.  There  is  no  pretence  or  attempt  in  any  of  the  twelve 
essays  it  contains.  The  subjects  are  of  practical  importance,  and  the 
method  of  handling  them  is  sound  and  judicious.  Mr.  Murphy  employs 
no  waste  words,  but  expresses  clearly  his  meaning  upon  the  points  he 
discusses.  Were  we  desirious  of  addressing  or  concerned  in  managing  a 
Band  of  Hope,  most  gladly  would  we  hail  Mr.  Murphy  as  a  counsellor. 


^nnald  of  ti^t  SSutteti  i^tngtiom  ISantr  of  ffgope  ^nton. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Dunn. — The  autumnal  soiree  of  the  Union 
"was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  27ih,  at  Shirley's  Hotel,  37,  Queen 
square,  when  W.  West,  Esq.,  presided,  and  conducted  the  business  of 
the  evening  in  his  usual  efficient  and  pleasant  manner.  After  tea,  coffee, 
cake,  &c.,  had  been  served  in  good  style  to  a  numerous  company  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  S.  Shirley  introduced  a  very  interesting  matter, 
namely,  the  presentation  of  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  M.  W.  Dunn,  financial 
secretary,  consisting  of  a  handsome  Family  Bible,  with  an  inscription  done 
in  beautiful  style  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Dowdeswell,  of  Chancery  lane,  a  silver 
inkstand,  and  tea  and  coffee  service — the  whole  forming  a  most  valuable 
and  elegant  gift.  For  many  years  Mr.  Dunn  has  conducted  the  affairs  of 
the  Union  with  great  ability  and  zeal,  and  all  present  concurred  in  the 
eulogiums  passed  upon  his  services  by  Mr.  Shirley.  Mr.  Dunn  having 
replied  in  suitable  terms,  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  J.  Clifford 
and  G.  W.  M'Cree,  Joseph  Payne,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  W.  J.  Haynes 
(treasurer),  Wood,  Chapman,  Fusedale,and  Tucker.  During  the  evening, 
the  North  London  Choir,  conducted  by  Mr.  Nott,  sang  some  select  pieces, 
and  Mr.  and  Master  Thwaites  performed  on  the  piano,  and  sang  several 
choice  compositions.  The  company  parted  highly  delighted  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  evening. 

During  the  past  month,  Mr.  F.  Smith  has  lectured  with  the  Dissolving 
Views  at  the  following  towns : — At  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  in  the  Tem- 
perance Hall,  twice ;  Greenfield  ;  the  Friends'  School ;  and  HaUfield 
School.  In  Ireland,  at  Brookfield,  Dromore,  Coleraine,  Maghera,  Sea- 
park,  Newtownard,  Comber,  Lisburn,  Carrick  Fergus,  and  Belfast. 
Four  consecutive  nights  in  Liverpool,  and  in  London,  at  Eden  Street, 
Hampstead  Road,  and  Barnet.  The  meetings,  with  only  one  exception, 
have  all  been  well  attended,  many  of  them  crowded. 

During  the  last  two  months,  Mr.  Blaby  has  attended  the  following 
meetings  : — Denmark  Street,  four  times;  Deverel  Street,  twice;  Northey 
street,  Limehouse ;  One  Tun,  Westminster ;  Working  Men's  Club, 
Duck  Lane;  Lansdowne  Place;  Great  Queen  Street  Sunday  School ; 
Meadow  Row,  New  Kent  Road;  Whitfield  Chapel,  Long  Acre;  St* 
Matthew's,  Princess  Square ;  Arnold's  Place,  Dockhead ;  Southville, 
Wandsworth  Road  ;  Paddington  Chapel ;  Esher  Street,  Kennington  ; 
East  Lane,  Walworth;  Mission  Hall,  Five  Dials;  Dalgleish  Place, 
Limehouse ;    Stafford    Street,    Peckham ;    Lambeth   Baths ;    Stepney 
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Meeting;  St.  John's  Wood;  Exeter  Building;  Harerstock  Hill ;  Mass- 
field  Street,  Borough  ;  Isleworth  ;  Old  Ford ;  Gray's  ;  and  Tottenhaa. 
He  has  also  preached  twelre  sermons,  and  addressed  fire  Sunday  Schoob. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  W.  J.  Lay  has  attended 
meeting  as  follows: — Walworth;  Limehouse;  Esher  Street,  Kenninf- 
ton;  Barbican;  Cottage  Green,  Camberwell;  Bloorasbory  Chapel; 
Whitfield  Chapel,  Long  Acre;  One  Tun  Ragged  School;  Somff'f 
Town ;  Blackheath ;  Allan  Street,  Clerkenwell ;  Arnold's  Place,  Dod- 
liead;  Henry  Street,  Borough,  twice;  Packington  Street,  City  Road: 
Wilmington  Mission,  Clerkenwell ;  Caledonian  road ;  Lambeth  Batiis; 
Stepney  Meeting;  Croraer  Street;  Walworth;  Haverstock  HiU^  Old 
Mile  Stone,  City  Road  ;  St.  James's  Walk,  Clerkenwell;  SouthyiUe. 

Anchor  Band  of  Hope,  Camberwell. — ^The  above  society  con- 
tinues to  prosper,  the  fortnightly  meetings  being  well  attended,  and  fresh 
members  often  receiyed.  Kind  aid  has  been  lately  giYen  by  Mr.  Davies, 
Mr.  Lay  (from  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Uupe  Union),  and  the 
Rev.  \V.  K.  Rowe,  all  of  wh^ra  addressed  meetings  nooiberins  abofe 
200.  On  Oct.  25th  the  quarterly  tea  meeting  was  held»  wr.ena  laiye 
number  assembled  m  the  evening  lo  enjoy  the  entertainment  of  music, 
singing,  recitations,  and  the  diorama  of  the  **  Temperance  Sketch-book,'* 
exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Baron  ;  Mr.  S.  Shirley  al^o  addressed  the  meeting. 
On  Wednesday,  Nov.  9th,  the  second  annual  social  tea  meetit.g  foroU 
members  took  place.  Between  80  and  90  young  people  panook 
gratuitously  of  an  ample  repast*  and  the  meetings  which  commenced 
about  eight  o'clock,  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  John  Pillans,  Mr.  Wms- 
ford,  Mr.  Eaton,  and  Mr.  Davies,  and  chiefly  presided  over  by  Wm. 
West,  Esq.,  who-te  cheerful  sallies  called  forth  the  lauG:hter  of  his  bearets. 
Music,  singing,  and  recitations  enlivened  the  proceedings,  and  it  is  hoped 
good  will  result  from  this  effort  to  keep  up  or  revive  the  interest  of  tiw 
young  people,  most  of  whom,  bein^  engaged  in  business,  are  unable  to 
attend  the  usual  meetings  of  the  Band  of  Hope. 

Belfast. — My  Dear  Sir, — Your  Mr.  F.  Smith,  bavins;  completed  a 
forlnijiht's  engagement  witli  our  League,  left  us  on  Saturday  evenmg  for 
Liverpool,  where  he  is,  no  doubt,  long  ere  this,  safety  arrived. 

Our  Committe,  at  the  weekly  meeting  on  the  19th  inst.,  nnanimoosly 
adopted  the  following  resolution,  which  you  will  kmdly  submit  to  your 
executive : — 

"That  the  services  of  Mr.  F.  Sm-ih,  of  the  London  Band  of  Hope 
Union,  who  has  been  lecturing  for  us  with  dissolving  views  for  the  past 
fortniuht,  are  highly  appreciated  by  this  Committee  ;  not  only  on  accouDt 
of  the  excellence  of  the  *  Views,*  but  also  from  the  admirable  tact  and 
ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  descriptive  lectures." 

1  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  my  entire  personal  concurrence  in  the 
foregoing ;  and,  as  an  old  member  of  your  Board,  I  am  truly  pleased 
that  you  are  still  so  well  represented. 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

Rev.  G  W.  M'Cree.  H.  Charles  Knight,  Secretary  LT.L 

Bradford  Band  of  Hope  Union. — We  have  been  favoured,  in 
connection  with  the  Bradford  Band  of  Hope  Union,  for  the  last  nine 
weeks,  with  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  W.  Bell.  Durinf^  this  period 
he  has  been  engaged,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  every  night  lecturing, 
and  on  the  Sabbath  preaching.  All  the  meetings  have  been  large  and 
most  enthusiastic.  Mr.  BelKs  large-hearted ness  and  genial  earnest  man- 
ner, *viO\  the  \uieiesx\t\%  wi^  vosuucuve  addresses  he  has  delivered,  have 
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eDdeared  him  to  all  who  have  heard  him.    We  are  anticipating  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  another  visit  from  him  shortly.     In  connection  with  the 
termination  of  his  engagement,  a  social  tea  meeting  was  held  in  the  In- 
dependent School-room,  Greenfield,  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  4th,  when 
a  large  number  of  the  friends  of  the  Union  sat  down.    The  meeting 
subsequeutly  held  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Bray,  and  was  of  a 
most  interesting  character.    A  resolution,  proposed  by  the  treasurer,  and 
seconded  by  the  secretary  of  the  Union,  was  unanimously  passed,  ex- 
pressing the  warmest  and  most  cordial  thanks  of  the  Union  to  Mr.  Bell, 
for  the  valuable  and  efficient  manner  in  which   he  had  discharged  his 
duties  during  the  term  of  his  engagement,  and  praying  that  the  Divine 
blessing  might  go  with  him,  and  make  him  even  more  eminently  success- 
ful in  the  future  than  he  had  been  in  the  past.    The  proceedins;s  were 
varied  by  singmg,  addresses,  recitations,  &c.,  in  which  Messrs.  W.  Bell, 
J .  Phillips,  T.  Carter,  A.  Frith,  and  others,  took  part.   Also,  on  Saturday 
evening,  Nov.  5th,  at  the  West-end  Temperance  Room,  Braiford,  Mr. 
Bell  was  presented  with  a  splendid  photographic  album,  containing  the 
carte  devisUes  of  a  large  number  of  the  leading  friends  of  tlie  movement. 
On  behalf  of  the  Society,  Mr.  H.  Seweli,  in  appropriate  terms,  made 
the  presentation.     Mr.  Bell  feelingly  responded,  stating  how  sincerely  he 
appreciated  their  kindness.     We  have  also  been  favoured  with  a  visit, 
during  the  last  month,  by  Mr.  F.  Smith,  who  has  given  five  exhibitions 
of    the   splendid    Dissolving    Views   belonging    to   the    Union.      The 
instructive  and  pleasing  manner  in  which   Mr.  Smith  conveys  valuable 
information   on   a  great   variety  of  subjects,  by  means  of  the  pictures 
exhibited,  has  given  universal  satisfaction.     At  each  exhibition  there  was 
a  large  audience,  who  evinced  the  greatest  delight  and   pleasure.     T^e 
attractive  nature  of  these  entertainments  cannot  fail  to  be  always  popular 
with  our  young  fi'iends 

Comber  (Ireland)  Temperance  Society  and  Band  of  Hope. 
— On  Tuesday  evening,  16th  of  November,  a  very  large  and  interesting 
meeting  vvas  held  in  connection  vviih  the  above  flourishing  society,  in  the 
School-house  connected  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Rev. 
J.  M.  Kelleii,  M.A.,  in  a  few  appropriate  words,  introduced  the  lecturer, 
Mr.  Fred.  Smith,  of  London,  when  a  most  attractive  and  instructive 
lecture  was  delivered  on  **  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  illustrated  by 
dissolvii.g  views.  The  pictures  were  admirably  executed,  and  elicited 
the  piaise  of  all  present.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  thanks  were 
accorded  to  the  lecturer  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Watt,  seconded 
by  Mr  Gporije  Morrow,  when  the  company  separated,  highly  pleased 
with  ihe  proceedings  of  the  evening.  A  children's  meeting  had  been 
held  at  five  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Smith  lectured  on  the"  Franklin  Expe- 
dition "  in  a  most  effectual  and  aiirai  tive  manner,  taking  the  opportunity 
of  mentioning  the  advantai^es  of  abstinence  in  various  climates.  The 
views  exhibiied  on  the  Arctic  Re^iions  were  magnificent,  especially  the 
Aurora  and  the  Halo.  If  Mr.  Smith  should  visit  Comber  again,  he  will 
meet  a  warm  and  cordial  reception,  for  many  will  remember  his  last  visit 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  VVe  ha\e  never  had  anything  which  has  cap- 
tivated the  people  so  much,  and  good  to  our  cause  has  been  the  result 
of  the  meetings. 

Dromore,  Co.  Down,  Ireland. — On  Tuesday  evening,  8th  Novem- 
ber. Mr.  F  Smith,  Agent  of  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  visited  this  place, 
and  delivered  a  lecture  on  '*  Lights  of  the  World,"  illustrated  by  dis- 
solvuiij  views,  to  a  densely  cro  \ded  audience,  in  the  Protestant  Hall. 
Both  the  views  and  the  lecture  gave  entire  satisfaction,  as  indeed  they 
could  not  fail  to  do;  and  it  is  believed  that  by  means  of  Mr.  Smith's 
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visit,  the  principles  and  claims  of  total  abstinence  have  been  commended 
to  the  consideration  and  reuard  of  many  hitherto  indifferent  or  opposed. 
The  Goromitee  of  the  Society  feel  themselves  under  no  small  obligations 
to  Mr.  SmiU),  and  they  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  their  sense  of  those  obligations.         J.  Fbaser,  Sec. 

Lambeth  Baths. — Sir, — A  hearty  and  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union,  last  night,  Nov. 
16th,  by  a  very  lurge  and  delighted  meeting.  There  were  many  hundreds 
present,  but  they  listened  to  Mr.  Blaby*s  description  of  the  dissolving  views 
with  manifest  delikiht,  while  the  working  of  them,  and  the  way  m  which 
they  came  **  up"  on  the  canvass,  elicited  continual  and  well-deserved  ap- 
plause. I  can  only  add  my  own  thanks  to  those  of  the  meetinGj,  to  tiie 
Committee,  for  tiieir  i^reat  kindness  in  affording  the  Newcutonians  so 
rich  a  treat.  Geo.  M.  Murphy. 

Newtownard,  County  Down,  Ireland. — On  Monday,  the  14th  of 
November,  Mr.  F.  Smith,  lecturer  in  connection  vriih  the  Band  of 
Hope  Union,  London,  lectured  in  this  town.  The.  room  where  the 
meeting  was  held  was  half-filled  at  twenty  minutes  before  the  lime  an- 
nounced, and  was  completely  thronged  when  the  moment  arrived  for  the 
lecturer  to  begin  the  business  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Walker,  a  gentleman 
whose  operatives  weie  present,  was  moved  to  the  chair  by  the  head 
teacher  of  the  Model  School.  The  chairman  having  called  on  Mr. 
Smith  to  he^xn  the  exhibition  of  his  interesting  dissolving  views,  the 
latter  gentleman  commenced  his  lecture  exhibitions,  which  was  entitled 
"  Lights  of  the  World ;  or,  Passages  in  the  Histories  of  Eminent  Men," 
touching  on  the  most  salient  points  in  the  lives  of  various  great  nien  in 
appropriate  language,  in  which  Mr.  Smith  manifiested  his  own  correct 
knowledge;  he  passed  on  to  the  further  exhibition  of  the  miscellaneous 
views.  About  mid-way  in  the  evening's  entertainment,  Mr.  Smith  called 
upon  us  to  join  him  in  a  song.  The  lines  of  a  hymn  beginning  with  the 
words,  •*  I  want  to  go  home,"  were,  from  the  excellent  arrangement  of 
the  lecturer's  apparatus,  equally  legible  from  the  furthest  corner  of  the 
room.  After  the  first  line,  Mr  S.  was  accompanied  by  the  audience, 
the  hymn  Uein^  sung  to  tlie  well-known  air,  **  Home,  sweet  home"  The 
comic  scenes  shown,  excited  the  risibility  of  all  present,  the  laughter 
never  outliving  the  lecturer's  patience,  or  damaging  the  effect  of  his  very 
judicious  and  excellent  remarks.  **  Betty  and  the  3ear**  afforded 
universal  amusement,  while  the  occasion  was  not  lost  for  a  pointed  allu- 
sion to  two  classes  of  individuals,  of  which  Betty  and  her  cowardly 
spouse,  who  ran  from  the  bear  to  the  rafters,  and  thence  issued  his  order.^ 
are  bui  too  common  types.  Mr.  Smith  is  an  admirable  teacher;  he  has 
most  successfully  learned  *' Old  Humphrey's  "  lesson  :  jfirst,  to  interest, 
next  to  instruct,  and,  lastly,  to  impress.  We  follow  him  with  our  best 
wishes. —  Correspondent. 

Waltham  Abbey. — Sir, — I  began  with  the  Band  of  Hope  about 
three  months  since;  the  number  was  three,  now  it  is  50.  To  such  of 
them  as  buy  the  Band  of  Hope  Review,  I  give  the  British  Workman 
from  myself.  We  meet  every  Thursday  evening — the  house  is  full.  I 
endeavour  to  instil  the  total  abstinence  principles  on  religious  grounds; 
thuy  repeak  one  of  the  melodies  from  your  little  publication,  and  the 
verse  on  the  ticket  printed  or  published  by  you.  As  I  enforce  order  and  at- 
tention, and  give  presents  to  the  best,  and  as  our  band  is  steadily 
increasing,  I  hope  the  seed  sown  on  their  young  minds  will  bear  fruit. 
We  are  beginning  to  attract  a  httle  notice. 

I  remain,  yours  very  respectfully,  Henrt  Ard. 

J.  Balp.,  MacWme  tt\titftt»  78,  Great  Titchfield-itreet,  Marylel»one.    W. 
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